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PKEFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

The  Author  of  this  work  has  endeavoured  to  keep  before  him  the 
difficult  objects  of  adapting  it  to  the  student  in  medicine  and  to  the 
more  advanced.  For  the  advantage  of  the  former,  therefore,  he  has 
aimed  at  such  method  as  he  might  command,  and  such  illustration  as 
might  not  seem  irksome  to  the  latter.  With  a  view  to  the  former, 
also,  he  has  endeavoured  to  indicate  the  intimate  manner  in  which  all 
the  topics  embraced  in  the  work  are  related  to  each  other,  and  their 
mutual  dependences,  by  constant  references  from  one  part  to  others ; 
and,  what  is  unusual,  the  Author  has  made  these  connecting  refer- 
ences in  a  prospective  as  well  as  retrospective  manner.  With  a  view, 
also,  to  the  same  objects,  the  Author  had  designed  a  more  copious 
Index ;  but  as  the  stereotype  was  completed  as  long  ago  as  the  mid- 
dle of  November,  and  as  the  state  of  his  health,  and  other  avocations, 
have  not  permitted  him  to  complete  the  Index,  in  its  regular  order, 
beyond  the  125th  page,  he  has  concluded  to  print  it  as  it  now  stands, 
and  to  extend  it  in  a  future  edition.  Many  subjects,  however, 
throughout  the  work,  are  now  incidentally  carried  out  in  the  Index ; 
but  many  of  the  most  important  recdve  only  a  genersd  reference,  ex- 
cepting as  they  are  related  to  others  which  are  more  amply  noticed. 

New  York,  Jan,  1,  1847. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 

Three  Editions  of  these  iNSTmrrES,  the  first  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1847,  having  been  exhausted,  the  Author  now  submits  a 
fourth  to  his  medical  brethren,  in  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  incor- 
porate, in  an  Appendix,  the  most  important  of  the  recent  discoveries 
in  Physiology,  Pathological  Anatomy,  Therapeutics,  Organic  Chem- 
istry, and  Microscopy  that  are  relative  to  the  principles  about  which 
this  work  is  interested,  and  he  has  connected  the  Appendix  intimate- 
ly with  the  main  body  of  the  work  by  copious  references  to  the  sec- 
tions embraced  in  the  former,  while  the  same  system  is  carried  out 
reciprocally  in  the  latter.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  the  Author  to  pay 
his  humble  tribute  of  admiration  particularly  to  the  immense  labors 
of  the  microscopist,  who,  through  the  great  improvements  of  the  in- 
strument, is  now  enabled  to  analyze  with  surprising  accuracy  the  ul- 
timate and  varying  conditions  of  the  solids  and  fluids.  The  Author 
has  also  fulfilled  his  design,  as  expressed  in  the  Preface  to  the  first 
edition,  of  extending  the  original  Index,  a  second  one  being  now 
added,  in  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  present  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  work.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  suggest  that  the  Reader  will 
find  an  advantage  in  consulting  simultaneously  the  original  Index,  as 
it  is  more  particularly  analytical.  An  Essay  upon  the  Soul  and  In- 
stinct forms  a  part  of  the  Appendix. 

New  York,  November^  1867. 
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rendered  more  absolute  by  tbe  successful  calculation  of  the  periodic 
time  of  HaUey's  comet.  Tbat  achievement  was  simply  a  corrobora- 
tion of  a  great  discovery.  It  is  of  no  importance,  therefore,  to  the 
essential  objects  of  this  work  to  introduce  new  discoveries  till  some 
one  or  more  may  present  themselves,  that,  like  chlorine,  iodine,  &c., 
in  their  relation  to  Lavoisier's  theories  of  oxygen,  shall  invalidate  the 
system  of  medical  philosophy  herein  embraced ;  by  which  the  Author 
means  such  facts  as  can  be  undeniably  shown  to  contradict  that  phi- 
losophy. .This,  it  is  true,  will  appear  strange  to  those  (and  of  such 
there  are  many)  who  look  upon  principles  as  "  liable  to  exceptions" 
— as  haviug  no  stability — exposed  to  daily  fluctuations — ^as  consisting 
even  of  isolated  facts ;  such  philosophers,  particularly,  as  see  no  dis- 
crepancy between  the  conflicting  laws  of  organic  and  inorganic  be- 
ings, and  who,  therefore,  are  ever  ready  to  engraft  them  indiscrim- 
inately upon  organic  philosophy,  or  as  one  or  the  other  may  have  its 
chance  in  the  irresistible  pronunciations  of  organic  life,  or  in  the  spu- 
rious analogies  of  simple  matter.  To  multiply  facts  in  this  work 
which  merely  contribute  to  the  validity  of  its  piinciples,  or  to  incor- 
porate others  that  may  be  speciously  arrayed  against  those  principles, 
would  constitute  a  defect  for  the  most  ordinary  criticism.  Never- 
theless, some  things,  both  of  the  former  and  latter  nature,  have  been 
admitted  into  the  Appendix,  although  precisely  parallel  facts  occur 
in  the  body  of  the  work.  But  they  were  said  to  be  new,  and  the 
Author  yielded  to  this  general  belief,  though  he  concedes  that  the 
facts  are  more  fully  displayed  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  cases, 
and  that  he  therefore  contemplated  an  advantage  from  their  corrob- 
orating effect.  But  their  exclusion  would  not  have  otherwise  affected 
the  work,  though  it  might  have  been  regarded  by  some  as  a  defect. 
The  same  may  be  also  affirmed  of  the  Supplement,  w^here,  for  exam- 
ple, some  late  observations  relative  to  absorption  by  the  intestinal 
villi  are  stated,  although  they  simply  confirm  what  had  been  long 
ago  ascertained ;  but  they  are  more  precise  and  complete,  and  place 
the  doctrine  in  these  Institutes  beyond  question.  Again :  Richard- 
son's late  experiments  tending  1/>  show  that  the  blood's  fluidity  is 
owing  to  ammonia  were  not  admitted  into  the  Appendix,  as  the  Au- 
thor believed  that  they  were  contradicted  by  the  general  philosophy 
of  life ;  but  reference  is  made  to  them  in  the  Supplement  because 
they  have  been  contradicted  by  other  and  later  observations.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  add  that  it  would  have  been  irrelevant  to 
the  objects  of  the  work  to  have  gone  into  the minutLse of  histology,  to 
have  even  introduced  the  discovery  of  white  globules  in  the  blood,  or 
the  late  observations  upon  the  supposed  tributary  influences  of  the 
spleen  and  thymus  upon  the  blood,  &c.,  since  they  have  no  bearing 
upon  a  work  of  general  principles  (§  83  c). 
New  York,  August,  1859. 


PKEFACE  TO  THE  SIXTH  EDITION. 

A  CAREFUL  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  this  sixth  edition,  as 
will  be  sufficiently  manifest  in  the  numerous  references  which  have  been 
added  to  the  sections  wherever  the  subjects  under  consideration  are  allied 
to  other  parts  of  the  work  and  may  derive  illustration  through  this  re- 
lationship. These  new  references  (which  occupy  mostly  the  former  va- 
cant spaces  at  the  end  of  sentences)  are  prospective  as  well  as  retro- 
spective, and  amount  to  more  than  seventeen  hundred ;  and  the  Indexes 
have  been  improved  in  a  similar  manner.  The  Author  has  also  en- 
deavored to  simplify  the  exposition  of  some  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems, and  to  thus  render  them  of  more  easy  comprehension  by  the  young 
medical  student.  For  this  purpose  he  could  have  equally  desired  great- 
er amplification,  and  especially  to  protect  himself  against  misapprehen- 
sion or  misrepresentation  (from  the  latter  of  which,  however,  he  is  not  so 
unwise  as  to  hope  for  escape) ;  but  the  vastness  of  the  £eld,  the  immensity 
of  the  labyrinth  which  he  has  explored,  has  rendered  it  necessaiy  to  em- 
ploy as  much  brevity  iis  such  variety  and  intricacies  would  admit,  and 
he  hag  considered  it  most  expedient  to  carry  into  the  Appjendix  and 
Supplement  the  same  compactness  that  characterizes  the  body  of  the 
work.  Of  the  Supplement  it  is  said  that  '^  it  is  very  brief,  but  speaks 
a  volume." 

But  whatever  advantages  in  respect  to  detail  and  perspicuity  may  at- 
tend a  work  upon  the  principles  of  medicine  as  founded  in  Nature,  it  can 
have  but  little  chance  with  other  systems  unless  the  student  be  ambitious 
of  knowledge,  and  disposed  to  grapple  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  career 
with  the  difficulties  of  truth  as  distinguished  from  the  £eiscinating  sim- 
plicity of  error.  The  latter  once  impressed  upon  his  imagination,  or  once 
productive  of  mental  indolence,  letters  his  aspirations  and  decides  his 
destiny.  Hence  the  incalculable  importance  of  a  right  b^inning. 
IVhatever  the  apparent  obstacles,  they  may  be  soon  ^rmounted.  The 
task  will  have  been  the  best  possible  mental  discipline  for  the  young  in- 
quirer. He  will  have  learned  the  important  art  of  thinking  for  himself; 
and  when  once  inducted  into  the  true  philosophy  of  medicine  he  can  not 
help  thinking,  and  into  the  very  depths  of  that  philosophy.  He  will  have 
fdso  shielded  himself  against  the  seductions  of  artificial  systems.  He  will 
quickly  distinguish  what  is  true  in  Nature  from  factitious  analogies.  He 
is  not,  however,  to  be  discouraged  from  informing  himself  of  spurious 
doctrines ;  and  with  this  object  in  view  the  Author  of  these  Institutes 
has  incorporated  in  the  work  a  copious  exposition  of  the  offsprings  of 
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error.  But,  as  he  has  also  endeavored  to  indicate  their  &Ilacies,  the 
student  has  the  double  advantage  of  learning  the  inventions  of  art  and 
at  the  same  time  the  infirmities  which  are  so  apt  to  commend  them  to 
our  natural  indolence.  The  Author's  method,  therefore,  if  he  be  right 
in  his  premises,  is  not  open  to  the  objection  allied  by  Burke  (but  on 
the  contrary  defeats  it),  that — '<  When  educatioa  takes  in  error  as  a  part 
of  its  system  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  operate  with  abundant  ener- 
gy and  to  an  extent  indefinite." 

Much  has  been  recently  said  by  a  few  writers  upon  tixe  recuperatioe 
law  of  Ncnturty  and  presented  in  su^  a  manner  as  to  convey  an  impres- 
sion that  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  old  doctrine  of  the  via  mediceUrix  nor 
turoB  has  been  distinctly  announced.  The  Orator,  for  example,  of  the  Lon- 
don Hunterian  Society  for  the  present  year  remarks  thafr— '^  From  time 
immemorial  the  professors  of  the  healing  art,  with  one  or  two  exceptionsy 
seem  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  course  and  termination  of  diseases, 
save  in  connection  with,  and  as  modified  by,  special  therapeutical  agents. 
Nearly  all  their  reasoning  upon  the  action  of  medicines  has,  in  conse- 
quence, been  based  upon  comparisons  of  one  method  of  treatment  with 
another.  They  seem  never  to  have  thought  of  taking  as  the  basis  of 
their  reasoning  the  curative  resources  of  Nature  herself,  as  ascertained 
by  study  of  the  natural  course  of  disease." 

It  is  evident  that  they  who  have  lately  written  in  the  foregoing  man- 
ner have  had  their  attention  diverted  from  Hippocrates,  Celsus,  Galen, 
&C.,  and  if  they  will  turn  to  the  mottoes  at  page  661  of  this  work  they 
will  find  that  those  early  masters  ''took  as  the  basis  of  tboir  reasoning' 
what  is  supposed  to  be  of  such  very  recent  oiigin.  And  the  Author  of 
these  Institutes,  unwilling  to  be  excluded,  may  be  permitted  to  assure 
these  reformers  that  throughout  the  work  he  has  ''taken  as  the  iasia 
of  his  reasoning  the  curative  resources  of  Nature  herself,  as  ascertained 
by  study  of  the  natural  course  of  disease."  It  is  the  absolute  foundoOxon 
of  all  his  Therapeutics,  and  the  forgoing  mottoes  were  employed  to  in- 
dicate the  fiMit.  But  these  reformers  have,  also,  nearly  as  laige  a  reli- 
ance upon  Nature  as  the  homoeopath,  with  much  less  regard  for  the 
noble  science,  and  appear  to  be  of  Magendie's  opinion  that  "the  nurse 
can  prescribe  equally  well''  ^  744) ;  and  perhaps  this  may  be  what  is 
intended  by  claiming  for  the  honor  of  the  present  age  the  discoveiy  of 
the  via  mecUccUrix  naturcB,  In  that  aspect  of  the  sutject  the  Author  of 
these  Institutes  does  not  sympathize  (excepting  as  it  rtopects  a  feif  "  8el& 
limited"  diseases,  and  multitudinous  cases  in  which  there  is  no  profound 
derangement,  results  of  mechanical  injuries,  &c.),  although  he  endeavors 
to  expose  the  errors  of  excessive  medicatbn,  and  agrees  with  the  dbor^ 
tive  disciples  of  Nature  that  wherever  this  practice  obtains  (as  it  does 
with  the  mass  of  the  profession)  the  whole  work  of  cure  is  supposed  to 
devolve  upon  art ;  and  this,  he  maintains,  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  the 
chemical  an'd  humoral  doctrines. 
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Such  is  a  glance  at  some  of  the  objectsof  this  work,  and  to  which  the 
Author  inTites  especiallj  the  impartial  attention  of  the  young  student  of 
medicine,  and  with  the  assurance  that  he  will  meet  with  no  timid  or  un- 
&ir  concealment  of  doctrines  that  are  opposed  to  those  of  the  Institutes. 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  what  maj  seem  to  be  an  isolated  subject, 
but  which  is  essentially  relatiTe  to  phyadogy — ^the  essay  upon  the  Soul 
and  Instinctive  Principle  (incorporated  in  the  Appendix),  in  which  the 
Author  endeayora  to  demonstrate  the  substantive  existence  and  self-act- 
ing nature  of  the  Soul  and  Instinct  upon  strictly  phymolpgical  principles. 
If  this  have  been  accomplished  by  the  Author,  who  believes  the  demon- 
stration to  be  condufflve,  then  is  there  an  end  to  materiaUsm ;  and  even 
he  who  doubts  not  the  probabilities  of  the  metaphysical  inductions,  or 
relies  with  greater  confidence  upon  Bevelation,  must  realize  a  new  sat- 
isfaction in  that  tangible  proof  which  no  ingenuity  can  invalidate,  no 
misrepresentation  pervert,  and  no  sophistiy  evade. 

As  to  the  Author^s  reference  to  lus  essay  upon  '^  Theoretical  Geology" 
(p.  008, 927),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  work  embraces  many  facts  that  are 
allied  to  organic  philosophy ;  but  it  is  now  his  object  to  state  that  the 
discussion  proceeds  upon  recognized  grounds  in  natural  philosophy,  chem- 
istry, geology,  ^cc.,  and  without  departing  from  the  rules  preBcribed  by 
'' positive  science;"  and  as  the  Author's  aim  is  simply  the  development 
of  truth,  he  entertains  the  hope  that  the  essay  may  be  scrutinized  accord- 
ing to  its  supposed  philoeo|>hical  premises.  The  issue  must  ultimately 
turn  upon  this  mode  of  investigation,  not  upon  the  usual  ground  of  geo- 
logical hypotheses,  wUch,  indeed,  are  the  very  things  in  question.  It 
must  be  decided  in  ihe  open  field  of  those  various  sciences  which  consti- 
tute the  physiology  of  Nature;  since  the  near  affinities  among  the  facts 
in  geology  constantly  bring  them  under  the  collective  interpretation  of 
the  difierent  departments  of  knowledge,  and  no  one  who  has  not  direct- 
ed his  attention  to  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  is  qualified  to  grapple 
with  the  subject. 
Nsw  YoBK,  September;  1860. 
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The  present  impression  of  this  work  is  distinguished  from  the  preced- 
ing by  the  addition  of  several  brief  notes  and  some  other  improvements. 
It  being  the  Author's  desire,  therefore,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 
standard  edition,  he  has  designated  it  as  the  Seventh.  The  several  pre- 
ceding Frefiu^es  are  reproduced  as  memoranda  of  the  progressive  condi- 
tion of  the  work.     Notes  will  be  added  hereafter  at  ^e  end  of  Ind.  II. 

The  Author  embraces  this  opportunity  to  say  (what  may  not  be  ob- 
vious to  all)  that  the  fractions  which  occur  in  many  of  the  numerical 
designations  of  the  sections,  as  §  803^  a,  are  intended  for  sections  that 
were  made  after  the  original  completion  of  the  manuscript,  by  which  the 
labor  of  a  revision  of  the  entire  work  was  saved.  The  addition  of  let- 
ters to  a  series  of  figures  of  the  same  denomination  indicates  distinct  sec- 
tions, but  that  they  are  either  closely  allied,  or  are  intended  as  substi- 
tutes for  an  extension  of  fractional  parts. 

^Ew  YoaK,  1861. 
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INSTITUTES   OF  MEDICINE. 


PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

"  Until  it  is  proved  that  the  fi>rcet  which,  in  a  living  hody,  inteirapt  the  play  of  the  nata- 
ral  chemical  affinities,  maintain  a  proper  temperatare,  and  preside  over  the  varioos  actiani 
of  organic  and  animal  life,  are  analojgioaa  to  those  admitted  by  natural  p^hilosophy,  we 
shall  act  consistently  with  the  prinaples  of  tiiat  science,  by  giving  distinct  names  to 
THKSX  TWO  KINDS  OF  FORCXS,  and  employing  oarselvea  is  calculatirq  the  diffsbiht 
LAWS  TBXT  OBKT." — Anbbal's  Pathological  Anaiamy.  See,  also,  Medical  and  Physio- 
logical Commentariei,  voL  i.,  p.  626-€32. 

"  Oar  notion  of  life  involves  something  more  than  mere  reproduction,  namely,  the  idea 
of  an  ACTIVE  POWER,  ezeroised  by  virtue  of  a  definite  form,  and  production  and  genera- 
tion in  a  definite  form.  The  production  of  organs,  the  cooperation  of  a  system  of  organs, 
and  their  power  not  onlv  to  produce  their  component  parts  fixim  the  mod  presoited  to 
them,  but  to  generate  tnemselves  in  their  origmal  form  and  with  their  properties,  are 
charaeUrs  belonging  exdutively  to  organic  life^  and  constitute  a  form  of  reproduction  in- 
DEPENDENT  OP  CHEMICAL  POWERS.  This  VITAL  PBiNciPLS  is  Only  known  to  us  through 
the  peculiar  form  of  its  instruments ;  that  is,  through  the  organs  m  whxck  U  retides.  Its 
LAWS  must  be  investigated  just  as  we  investigate  those  op  the  other  powers  which 
EFFECT  HOTiON  AND  CHANGES  IN  HATTER."— LiE BIG* 8  Organic  ChcvUgtry  applied  to 
PkynUogyt  p.  355. 

"  Simple  views,  whether  of  health  or  disease,  however  ingemoos,  can  seldom  be  just. 
They  have  their  origin  in  the  spirit  of  system,  not  in  the  careful  study  and  faithful  ena< 
meration  of  the  complicated  circumstances  which  concur  in  the  production  of  all  vital  phe- 
nomena."— ^Thompson,  on  Infiammation. 

1,  a.  SoLiDisM  and  vitalism  will  form  the  basis  of  these  Institutes. 
If  consistent  in  all  their  parts,  without  a  violation  of  facts,  it  is,  prima 
faciCf  a  proof  of  their  foundation  in  Nature.  To  show  this  consist- 
ency, and  to  develop  the  great  principles  and  laws  of  organic  beings^ 
and  erect  a  substantial  fabric  of  Institutes  which  shall  guide  the  hand 
of  art,  we  must  ascend,  progressively,  along  the  fundamental  facts  in 
physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics ;  till,  at  last,  we  proceed  to 
convert  the  great  system  to  practical  uses,  in  the  pteservation  of 
health,  and  a  just,  intelligible,  and  philosophical  application  of  the 
materia  medica  to  morbid  states  of  the  body. 

To  render  this  work,  therefore,  most  practical,  and  to  simplify  as 
far  as  possible  the  highest  department  of  knowledge,  I  shall  adopt  an 
analytical  method.  I  have  also  endeavored  to  arrange  the  various 
topics  in  their  most  natural  order,  or  as  each  successive  one  may  ap- 

Sear  to  emanate  from,  or  to  depend  upon,  the  preceding.  The  stu* 
ent,  therefore,  to  understand  the  last,  must  comprehend  all  the  pre- 
ceding, and  so  of  each  in  succession.  We  have  thus  a  connected  link 
throughout ;  a  difficult  achievement,  ani  the  more  difficult  as  it  is  the 
first  effort  that  has  been  made  to  preFeot  the  natural  relations  of  my 
whole  subject  in  their  just  order,  to  point  out  the  affinities,  and  to  ex- 
hibit throughout  the  important  laws  and  essential  foundations  of  vital- 
ism and  solidism,  and  to  maintain  throughout  a  consistency  of  facts 
and  of  laws  that  shall  stamp  the  whole  as  the  Philosophy  oj  Medicine* 
In  making  this  claim  for  the  Institutes,  I  am  prepared,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  CommentarieSf  to  invite  the  most  rigid  scrutiny.  If  there 
be  any  where  a  collision  in  principles  or  facts,  or  any  contradictions 
of  myself,  let  them  be  pointed  out.    My  aim  is  truth,  and  I  desire 
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nothing  for  myself  wbich  I  do  not  yield  to  others.  If  there  be  minor 
imperfections  I  would  gladly  know  them.  Many  of  the  orig^al  doc- 
trines which  appear  in  this  work  are  presented  in  various  connectioii0 
in  the  Mediealand  Phynolqgical  Crnnmentariei.  The  spirit  of  tbe 
Commentaries  will  pervade  the  Institutes,  as  being,  in  my  judgment, 
the  only  stable  foundation. 

1,  b.  In  the  farther  prosecution  of  this  work,  it  will  still  be  my 
object  to  speak  of  such  errors  as  have  usurped  the  rights  or  blighted 
the  interests  of  rational  medicine.  It  is  not  now  the  time  for  a  simple 
expression  of  facts,  of  experience,  and  of  philosophical  doctrines. 
The  errors  which  surround  them  must  be  also  exposed  and  refuted,  or 
the  foe  of  truth,  or  the  ambitions  aspirant,  or  the  lover  of  indolence, 
will  gain  something  from  an  indulgence  which  they  know  how  to  seek 
and  appropriate.  Nor  is  any  one  more  aware  of  the  tendencies  of 
free  discussion  or  unsparing  of  physiologists  than  he  who  has  been 
most  successful  in  the  propagation  of  error,  or  who  would  sooner  stifle 
inquiry  into  factitious  systems.     Thus,  it  is  said  by  Liebig,  that 

"  It  is  too  frequently  forgotten  by  physiologuU  that  their  duty 
really  is,  not  to  r^Mtt  the  experiments  of  others,  nor  to  aJuno  that  they 
are  erroneous ^laKil  to  discover  truth,  and  that  alone." — Liebig's  Organic 
Chemiitry  applied  to  Physiology,  Sfc. 

Now  this  obvious  sophistry  betrays  its  motive,  since  it  is  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  habits  of  him  who  would  enjoin  the  fiction  upon 
others.  Truth  should  be,  indeed,  the  ultimate  object  of  pursuit;  but 
the  first  and  most  important  step  toward  its  attainment  is  the  removal 
of  obstacles  that  may  lie  in  its  way  (§  820).  It  is  allowed,  indeed, 
by  one  of  Liebig's  most  zealous  advocates,  the  editor  of  the  London 
Lancet,  that  <*  the  removal  of  error  daima  a  place  next  to  the  eetahUsh-* 
ment  of  truth"  (Dec,  1844);  and  it  has  grown  into  a  proverb,  that  '^it 
is  more  difficult  to  subdue  a  prejudice  than  to  build  a  pyramid.*' 

Although,  therefore,  the  contemplated  method  must  be  sometimes 
argumentative  and  controversial,  it  has  the  advanti^e  of  leading  more 
immediately  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  upon  £sputed  questions, 
than  any  o&er  which  is  not  demonstrative.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
indeed,  that  the  ''establishment  of  truth"  in  medical  philosophy  can 
be  effected  only  by  a  simultaneous  refutation  of  the  errors  which  sur- 
round it.  The  mind  will  not  surrender  a  favorite  doctrine,  however 
false,  to  the  force  of  truth  alone.  Even  its  practical  disasters,  as  we 
every  where  witness,  are  an  inadequate  demonstration.  But,  when 
error  and  truth  are  presented  in  forcible  contrast,  it  is  the  pride  of 
reason  to  embrace  uie  latter.  What  is  also  important,  the  reader 
will  have  been  presented,  as  in  the  Commentartee,  with  the  great 
rival  doctrines  in  medicine,  and  in  their  proper  relations  to  each 
other  (§  350}). 

2,  a.  The  Institutes  of  Medicine  are  natural  inductions  of  principles 
and  laws  from  the  healthy  and  morbid  phenomena  of  living  beings. 
They  relate  to  Physiology,  Patholoey,  and  Therapeutics,  and  to  noth- 
ing else.  All  other  systems,  therefore,  must  be  spurious.  The  sub- 
stitutes have  no  depth,  no  principle,  no  laws,  and  are  recommended 
alone  by  their  naked  simplicity.  "  Gentlemen,"  says  Bacon,  "nature 
is  a  labyrinth,  in  which  the  very  haste  with  which  you  move  will  make 
you  lose  your  way." 

2,  h.  Tbe  immediate  objects  of  physiology  are  a  critical  analysis  of 
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the  vital  conditionB  and  results  of  organic  beings,  as  manifested  ia 
difierent  organs,  and  in  tbeir  relations  to  each  other.  It  contemplates 
organic  nature,  therefore,  in  its  natural  state;  and  the  laws  which 
it  obeys  are  its  highest  end.  Pathology  is  to  the  physician  the  great 
final  object  of  physiology.  It  investigates  the  causes  which  disturb  the 
physiological  conditions,  and  inquires  into  the  phenomena,  and  the 
nature  of  the  vital  and  struotaral  changes.  These,  in  connection, 
form  the  ground-work  of  TherapeutiGS,  which  considers  the  indica- 
tions to  be  fulfilled^  and  the  means  and  the  manner  by  which  they 
are  to  be  accomplished,  and  nature  &us  aided  in  the  process  of  cure. 
The  Materia  Medica  comes  last,  and  is  the  subordinate  object  of  all 
the  rest.  It  investigates  the  composition  and  physical  character  of  the 
material  objects  by  which  the  therapeutical  intentions  are  fulfilled,  and 
interrogates  especially  their  relations,  as  vital  and  alterative  agents, 
to  pathological  conditions.  Disease,  being  a  modification  of  the  phys* 
iological  or  natural* condition,  produces  new  relations  between  the 
properties  of  life  and  the  natural,  morbific,  and  remedial  agents;  and 
these  are  ascertained  by  observation  of  their  eflBacts  upon  morbid 
states  alone.  It  is  thus  that  remedies  become  beneficial  when  they 
would  be  morbific  in  health ;  and  wbat  is  salubrious  in  health  is  ren- 
dered morbific  by  diseased  conditions.  The  principle  is  in  beautiful 
harmony  witb  the  instabiHty  of  the  vital  properties ;  ^and  the  final 
cause  of  this  instab^ity  is  the  preservation  of  organic  being  (^  133,  c, 
153-166,  638). 

2,  c.  Nevertheless,  each  of  die  four  great  departments  of  medicine 
possesses  so  many  peculiar  characters,  that  they  may  be  severally  con- 
sidered as  constituting,  to  a  lar^e  extent,  distinct  parts  of  one  great 
symmetrica]  whole  (^  83,  c).  Pamological  conditions  could  never  have 
been  inferred,  a  priori^  from  any  extent  of  physiological  inquiries, 
nor  could  the  efiects  of  therapeutical  stents,  or  the  natural  termina- 
tion of  disease  in  healdi  or  in  death,  from  any  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  or  pathology.  The  whole  is  originally  the  work  of  ob- 
servation; and  we  come  to  learn  the  relations  of  the  four  great 
branches  of  medicine  by  comparing  the  phenomena  which  are  pre- 
sented under  the  various  conditions  of  nealth  and  disease,  and  as 
these  phenon:ibna  may  be  affected  by  artificial  influences. 

Anatomy,,  however,  affords  no  such  standard  of  comparison.  And 
yet  it  is  obvious,  as  will  more  distinctly  appear  hereafter  (§  83-163), 
that  anatomy  is  the  basis  of  medicine.  It  is,  however,  of  the  system 
of  organic  life  that  I  mainly  speak.  All,  at  least,  that  is  superficial 
in  animal  life,  the  voluntary  muscles,  &c.,  abstracted  fix>m  their  rela- 
tions to  the  organic  condition,  belongs  to  the  domain  of  surgery,  and 
is,  therefojf^,  of  little  importance  to  the  physician. 

2,  d.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  foregoing  qualifications,  it 
will  be  seen,  in  our  inquiries  into  the  great  fundamental  points,  that 
the  science  of  medicine  is^  throughout,  a  perfectly  connected  chain ; 
beginning  with  the  laws  which  govern  the  modes  in  which  the  ele- 
ments of  matter  are  combined  in  organic  beings,— -advancing  to  the 
nnion  of  organic  Compounds  into  cells  and  tissues, — to  the  laws  which 
respect  the  various  processes  which  are  conducted  by  these  tissues, 
and  by  the  organs  into  which  they  are  combined, — to  those  laws  as 
affected  by  the  contingencies  of  disease, — and,  lastly,  to  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  changes  through  which  the  morbid  sutes  return  to 
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the  natural  conditionB  of  life.  All  are  connected  together  by  intimate 
dependencies,  and  are  determined  by  the  natural  or  by  the  varying 
Btates  of  the  vital  properties  in  their  operation  through  material  parta« 
The  ground- work  of  the  whole  is,  therefore,  perfectly  simple ;  since 
the  laws  by  which  the  whole  is  regulated  are  established  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  orsanic  properties  (§  169,^  638). 

2,  e.  To  the  eye  of  the  philosopher,  ther^ore,  Nature,  in  her  or- 
ganic department,  as  in  every  other,  appeals  in  an  aspect  of  astonish- 
mg  simplicity,  when  he  contrasts  her  forces  and  laws  with  the  diver- 
sity of  their  phenomena;  nor  does  he  confound  the  principles  and 
laws  which  distinguish  the  different  departments  of  nature.     To  every 
other  eye  the  phenomena  of  Hfe  appear  confused,  and  seem  referable 
to  no  common  powers  or  laws.    But  he  who  has  obtained  the  key 
to  the  true  philosophy  of  life,  by  a  wide  observation  of  nature,  lays 
open  at  once  the  apparent  secrets  of  all  its  results,  whether  in  health 
or  disease.    Whatever  he  sees  has  its  individuali^,  and  stands  in  re- 
lief from  all  the  rest.    He  knows  at  a  glance  from  whence  this  or  that 
springs,  how  it  is  related  to  others,  and  be  traces  the  whole  directly  up 
to  a  few  simple  principles.     To  all  but  such  an  eye,  however,  the 
phenomena  of  life,  ana  more  especiaUy  of  life  diseased,  appear  as 
does  a  field  to  all  but  the  botanist.    The  common  observer  sees  nothing 
but  a  confused  assemblage  of  grasses,  and  probably  will  tell  you  there 
is  but  one  species  where  the  botanist  will  as  instantly  discover  fifly. 
Each  species  has  to  the  latter  a  distinct  individuality,  and  he  cannot 
regard  them  in  that  state  of  confusion  which  is  seen  by  the  ignorant. 
He  has  studied  each  plant,  knows  its  specific  characters,  its  relations 
to  others,  its  habits,  &c     By  these  modes  of  observation,  he  has  also 
acquired  the  knowledge  that  nature  has  pursued  a  common  plan  of 
organization,  and  linked  the  whole,  by  close  analogies,  throughout  the 
vegetable  kingdom.    Were  the  botanist,  therefore,  to  range  simulta* 
neously  amon^  the  100,000  species  of  plants,  he  would  see  nothing 
but  individuality,  and  the  greatest  simplicity  in  the  principles  upon 
which  the  whole  are  constituted.     And  just  so  it  is  with  a  philosophi- 
cal observation  of  the  healthy  and  morbid  phenomena  of  the  auima] 
kingdom. 

3.  The  organic  and  inorganic  kingdoms  have,  respectively,  their 
peculiar  properties  and  laws.  Such  as  appertain  to  life,  in  its  nat- 
ural, as  well  as  morbid  aspects,  are  denoted  by  an  incomparably 
greater  variety  of  phenomena  than  those  of  the  external  world ;  and 
as  their  only  intelligible  foundation  is  the  phenomena  evinced,  we 
attain  our  knowledge  of  either  according  to  the  extent  and  variety  of 
the  phenomena.     We  know  nothing  more  of  matter  it8el£ 

Without  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  func- 
tions of  living  beings,  and  especially  of  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
^vemed  in  their  healthy  and  morbid  states,  the  practice  of  medicine 
IS  mere  empyricism.  The  ignorant,  alone,  undervalue  causes  and 
principles,  and  depend  upon  unconnected  facts. 

4,  a.  In  medicine,  therefore,  we  must  concern  ourselves  with  some- 
thing besides  effects.  We  must  understand  the  laws  under  which 
they  take  place,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  trace  up  the  effects  to  the  pri- 
mary causes.  This  is  always  done  in  other  sciences  and  in  the  arts. 
)Vhy,  then,  should  it  be  neglected  in  that  science  whose  practical  ap- 
plication relates  to  the  highest  welfare  of  man  ? 
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The  human  mind  will  have  its  theories  upon  all  sabjects ;  and  the 
whole  history  of  medicine  is  a  perpetual  exemplification,  that  in  no 
inquiries  do  theory  and  hypothesis  abound  so  uniyersally  as  in  the 
healing  art  (§  819,  960).  This  arises,  in  part,  from  the  intricacies  of 
the  subject,  but  mostly  so  from  the  constitution  of  the  mind  itsel£ 
The  Almighty  designed  it  for  theoretical  conclusions,  and  set  us  the 
example  in  those  stupendous  theories  upon  which  the  uniyerse,  and 
all  it  contains,  are  founded.  And  what  else  are,  or  should  be,  our 
inquiries  and  our  theories,  than  finding  out  and  adopting  those  of 
which  He  is  the  author?  What  other  theory  in  the  natural  world 
can  there  be,  than  such  as  are  instituted  by  the  Almighty  Being? 
And  shall  we  hesitate  to  embrace,  and  to  act  upon  such  theories? 
And  yet  it  is  one  of  the  pretended  improvements  of  the  day  to  insist 
upon  nothing  but  facts,  and  to  denounce  all  principles  in  medicine ;  as 
if  the  Almighty  had  not  ordained  principles  and  laws  as  well  as  facts, 
which  are  mere  emanations  from  the  former. 

4,  h.  The  ignorant  pretender  will  tell  us  that  all  this  is  unimport- 
ant ;  though  no  one  is  so  much  directed  by  hypothesis,  or  theory,  as 
this  very  pretender  himself  (§  884).  Does  not  every  empyric  in  the 
land  prescribe  his  drastic  cathartics  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the 
blood  of  its  supposed  impurities  ?  Are  they  not  exactly  on  a  par,  in 
their  doctrines,  and  in  their  practice,  with  the  most  speculative  of  our 
enlightened  humoralists?  r^ay,  have  the  ignorant  portion  of  that 
sect,  our  Brandreths,  our  Morrisons,  ei  id  omne  gemts,  any  reference 
whatever  to  facts  or  experience  1  Is  it  not  all  hypothesis,  and,  there- 
fore, all  a  reckless  waste  of  human  life  ?  Mount  up  the  scale,  and 
you  shall  find  at  every  step  of  your  ascent,  from  him  who  prowls  about 
the  outskirts  of  the  profession,  to  him  who  directs  the  all-potent  drug 
with  the  most  consummate  skill,  that  each  and  all  mainly  rely  upon 
their  conceptio^ns  of  the  philosophy  of  disease.  But  you  shall  also 
find,  that  in  proportion  as  Nature  has  been  taken  for  their  guide,  and 
as  medical  principles  are  founded  upon  the  absolute  phenomena  of 
life,  in  their  healthy  and  morbid  aspects,  there  will  always  be  the 
greatest  reference  to  facts  and  experience. 

Hence,  again,  the  importance  of  looking  well  to  our  theories,  and 
of  seeing  that  they  are  established  on  well-grounded  facts,  or  on  the 
analogy  to  which  they  conduct  us.  Could  we,  as  we  cannot,  conduct 
the  treatment  of  disease  without  principles,  we  never  should ;  and  it 
should  therefore  be  the  business  of  the  practitioner  to  enlighten  his 
mind  upon  the  philosophy  of  medicine,  or  his  unavoidable  disposition 
to  theorize  may  prove  a  scourge  to  mankind.  Of  this,  indeed,  the 
records  of  medicme  abound  with  examples  (§  801,  b,  819,  Sec,  960, 
1005). 

It  vrill  therefore  be  my  agreeable  task  to  expose,  in  these  Insti- 
tutes, the  fallacies  of  the  prevailing  physical  doctrines  of  life  and  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  to  inculcate  principles  which  exalt  our  science  above 
the  mere  world  of  matter,  render  it  conisistent  in  all  its  details,  and 
present  it  to  the  profession  as  a  department  of  knowledge  fundament' 
ally  distinct  from  all  other  pursuits. 

Differences  of  opinion  on  questions  of  great  moment  to  mankind 
are  apt  to  be  strongly  conveyed,  and  apparent  error  to  be  censured  in 
no  measured  terms.  This,  perhaps,  is  oflen  admissible,  considering 
the  obstinacy  of  error,  and  so  long  as  it  is  the  doctrine,  and  not  its  au- 
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thor,  which  is  assailed.  We  may  rerem  Ae  names  of  Voltaire,  of 
Hume,  and  of  Gibhon,  yield  them  a  proud  rank  in  the  scale  of  iotel* 
lect,  and  gratefully  acknowledge  the  rich  legacies  they  have  1^  be- 
hind. But,  who  of  us  would  hesitate  to  speak  of  thek  infidehty  ac» 
cording  to  its  nature  and  tendencies  ?  This  is  even  demanded  by 
what  we  believe  of  the  prece^  of  religion.  And  so  of  the  principles 
of  medicine,  which  hold  as  high  a  relation  to  the  temporal  interests  of 
man  as  do  the  precepts  of  religion  to  bis  spiritual  welfare.  The  high- 
est order  of  intellect  is  often  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  error^ 
and  perhaps  more  frequently  in  religion  and  medicine  than  in  any 
other  of  the  great  interests  of  mankind.  This  must  be  fully  and  firm- 
ly met,  not  only  by  evidences  of  the  truth,  but  by  an  eiqposure  of  its 
perversions  and  corruptions. 

4^,  a.  The  physiological  world  has  been  lately  divided  into  three 
schools.  One  of  these  sects  virtually  regards  organic  nature  as  a  part 
only  of  inorganic,  endowed  with  the  same  properties  and  govemed  by 
the  same  laws.  It  maintains,  in  short,  that  there  is  no  essential  dif- 
ference between  a  man  and  a  stone.  At  the  head  of  this  school  stands 
Liebig,  the  distinguished  and  able  chemist.  It  b  a  great  and  powers 
ful  school,  but  is  falling,  daily,  beneath  the  weight  of  its  vast  errors 
and  corruptions.     It  is  denominated  the  chemiixU  school  of  medicine. 

4^,  b.  Contrasted  with  this  is  the  school  of  vitalwut  which  regards 
organic  and  inorganic  nature  as  distinct  in  their  most  essential  attri- 
butes. It  supposes  that  each  department  is  govemed  by  propertied 
and  laws  peculiar  to  itself.  It  regards  the  organic  being  as  funda- 
mentally distinct  from  the  inorganic  in  its  elementary  constitution,  in 
the  aggregation  of  its  molecules,  in  the  structure  of  its  parts,  in  its 
condition  as  a  whole,  and  in  every  phenomenon  which  it  evinces.  It 
sees  design  in  every  part  of  the  living  being-— eloquent  even  in  the 
dry  bones  of  a  skeleton ;  a  design  peculiar  to  every  part,  while  all 
concur  together  to  the  common  ends  of  the  more  universal  designs  of 
procuring  the  means  of  sustenance,  of  maintaining  life,  of  perpetua- 
ting the  species,  &o.  On  the  other  hand,  this  school  discerns  no  cor- 
responding design  in  the  constitution,  or  in  the  condition  of  inor- 
ganic matter.  It  sees  nothing  here  but  mere  vis  inertia^  which, 
however,  is  supposed  by  the  chemical  school  to  be  capable  of  evolv- 
ing from  simple  matter  every  variety  of  organization,  with  all  its  spe- 
cific designs,  even  instinct  and  reason,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we 
hear  from  the  depth  of  materialism,  that  *^  organic  nature  is  the  mys- 
tery of  mysteries." 

Again,  the  vitalists,  in  consideration  of  the  facts  now  stated,  main- 
tain, in  the  language  of  Liebig,  the  great  head  of  the  school  of  mere 
physics,  '^  the  existence  of  a  principle  distinct  from  all  other  powers 
of  nature,  namely,  a  vital  principle;**  which  organizes  and  governs 
all  living  beings,  and  which  is  the  fundamental  cause  of  all  their  phe- 
nomena in  health  and  disease.  I  say,  in  the  language  of  Liebig,  ''a 
principle  distinct  from  all  other  powers  of  nature;"  for  this  mere 
chemist,  in  his  conflicts  with  living  nature,  concedes  the  existence  of 
such  a  principle  as  at  the  foundation  of  all  vital  phenomena,  yet,  in 
tbe  same  eeneral  manner,  and  on  all  specific  questions  where  he  had 
introduced  its  direct  and  exclusive  agency,  he  as  unequivocally  de- 
clares that  there  is  no  such  principle,  and  that  every  result  of  life  and 
disease,  even  thought  itself,  are  entirely  owing  to  diemical  agenciea. 
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whole  Byst^n,  as  set  forth  in  his  "  Orgamc  Chemistry  applied  Co 
Physiology,"  and  in  lus  <*  Animal  Chemistry''  as  applied  to  Pathol<* 
ogy  and  Therapeutics,  is  a  tissue  of  similar  contradictions,  and  of  the 
boldest  assumpdons.  Yet,  with  deep  mortification  I  say  it,  he  has 
been  hailed  with  an  enthusiasm,  before  unknown  in  the  annals  of  med- 
icine, as  the  only  true  expounder  of  physiology  and  of  medical  phi- 
losophy. The  world,  however,  is  £ai6t  awaking  from  its  spell-bound 
delusion,  and  the  doctrines  of  this  ''  reformer"  will  soon  be  mingled 
with  the  same  and  more  original  chimeras  which  did  their  part  in 
*'the  dark  ages  of  science"  (§  350, 1029,  1030,  1034). 

4^,  Cm  Finally,  the  third  school,  or  that  of  chemioo'viudiam^  en- 
deavors to  form,  aa.  it  were,  a  bond  of  union  between  the  schools  of 
pure  vitalism,  and  of  pure  chemistry ;  though  such  an  alliance  be  as 
unnatural  as  human  brains  in  a  block  of  gramite.  The  chemico-phys- 
iologist  makes  a  compromise  i%ith  philosoj^y,  and  takes  for  his  rule 
^*  in  medio  tuHssimus  ibis.'*  It  is  as  regardless  as  the  school  of  pure 
chemistry  of  the  universal  consent  with  which  physiology  has  been 
hitherto  restricted  to  the  condition,  functions,  results,  and  laws  of  liv' 
ing  beings,  and  chemistry  to  the  condition  and  laws  of  de€uL  maUer. 
This  school,  therefore,  mingles  the  doctrines  of  vitalism  and  chemis- 
try ;  allotting  to  the  former  one  half  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  latter.  This  is  the  school  to  which  the  young  student 
has  the  greatest  chance  of  becoming  the  victim;  for  it  is  apparently 
recommended  by  the  conciliatory  principle  which  I  have  stated  in  the 
form  of  its  motto,  and  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  our  profession. 

4j-,  d.  I  have  said  that  it  is  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  medi- 
cal school  of  pure  chemistry,  that  its  doctrines  are  in  perfect  conflict 
with  each  other,  as  shown  in  a  work  (Liebig's  "Animal  Chemistry") 
which  is  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  chemical  philosophy  of  life — as 
the  great  foundation  on  which  the  school  itself  has  been  erected* 
And  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  seeing  that  this  school,  and  this  writer, 
are  constantly  employed  about  two  subjects  which  have  no  affinities ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  philosophy  of  life  and  the  philosophy  of  chemistry  1 
I  shall  think  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  substantiate  the  foregoing 
fact  by  many  proofe  in  the  course  of  this  work ;  and,  as  an  example  ox 
the  whcde,  1  shall  adduce  the  contradictory  views  which  are  put  forth 
upon  the  most  important  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
oi^ganic  life,  and  at  the  basis  of  medical  science.  On  the  very  subject 
of  a  vilal  prineiple  itself  the  genius  of  the  school  is  as  flatly  contra- 
dictory as  on  the  most  unimportant  doctrine ;  for  at  one  moment  he 
avows  the  existence  of  such  a  principle  '*  distinct  from  all  other  pow- 
ers of  nature,"  and  calls  it  ''the  vital  principle,"  which,  he  says,  gov- 
erns all  the  processes  of  living  beings  (§  59, 60),  and  at  the  next  moment 
he  asserts  that,  '*  in  the  animal  body  we  recognize,  as  the  ultimate 
CAUSB  OP  ALL  FORCE,  ouly  ONE  CAUSE,  the  ckemicol  action  which  the 
elements  of  the  food  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air  mutually  exercise  on 
each  other.  The  ant/y  known  ultimate  cause  of  vital  force,  either  in 
animals  or  in  plants,  is  a  chemical  process^ 

He  renders,  as  will  be  seen  by  ensuing  quotations  (§  350),  what  he 
assumes  as  an  original  fundamental  cause  of  life  the  indispensable 
source  of  another  cause,  which  he  avows  to  be  equally  origmal  and 
fundamental;  and  what  is  yet  more  indicative  of  the  chaotic  state  of 
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the  chemical  speculations  relative  to  living  beings,  this  author  (as  I 
have  shown  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  of  many 
others)  assumes,  at  one  time,  the  chemical  force  to  be  the  sole  cause 
of  all  vital  processes  and  results,  while,  at  another  time,  he  regards  the 
vital  principle  as  the  only  power  concerned  in  the  same  phenomena. 
It  will  be  gratifying  to  cunosity,  for  example,  to  observe  how  Liebig 
entangles  his  reader,  as  it  respects  the  physiology  of  digestion,  by 
making  that  process  to  depend  on  a  purely  chemical  action,  and  to 
evolve  that  vital  principle  which  he  as  unequivocally  declares  to  be 
the  only  power  concerned  in  chymification  (§  350,  nos.  3,  17,  51,  58). 

5.  Chemical  and  mechanical  philosophy,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
are  strangers  to  the  philosophy  of  medicine.  There  is  a  natural  con- 
flict between  the  subjects  of  each.  They  have  no  relationship,  no  sym- 
pathies, but  carry  on  a  perpetual  hostility.  The  organic  being  is  for- 
ever converting  to  its  own  uses  the  inorganic,  and  changing  its  very 
nature  into  its  ovm.  The  inorganic  is  fruitless  in  resistance  and  in 
assault,  till  the  foinner  is  passive.  It  then  lays  waste  the  fabric  by 
which  it  had  been  wrought  into  a  great  system  of  designs,  and  de- 
grades the  whole  to  its  ovm  level.  Chemistry,  therefore,  begins  where 
physiology  ends ;  and  physiology  begins  with  organic  influences  upon 
the  elements  of  matter,  or  where  chemistry  leaves  off.  No  depart- 
ment of  medicine  has  any  thinc^  to  hope  from  chemistry  beyond  its 
power  of  analysis  (§  1029,  1030). 

And  yet  do  the  labors  of  chemists  aspire  at  a  substitution  of  the 
ever-fluctuating  principles  of  chemical  science  for  all  that  has  been 
hitherto  founded  upon  the  phenomena  of  life  and  disease.  Their  oft 
repeated  effort  to  carry  a  science  which  is  mainly  analytical  and  me- 
chanical into  that  which  is  eminently  intellectual  and  overflowing 
with  the  most  sublime  institutions,  and  distinguished  by  the  most  pro- 
found principles  and  lavtrs  of  nature,  and  therefore  seductive. to  an  am- 
bition which  is  restif  under  the  practical  manipulations  of  the  labor- 
atory, would  raise  no  inquiry  as  to  motive,  or  end,  did  not  the  proper 
guardians  of  the  science  not  only  abandon  their  old  and  rich  domain 
at  the  very  approach  of  the  enemy,  but,  with  most  unnatural  distrust 
of  self,  invite  the  destroyer  (§  349,  d,  433,  p.  719,  §  960,  a). 

The  late  publication  of  Liebig's  '*  Animal  Chemistry"  has  abund- 
antly proved  the  truth  of  what  I  sufficiently  established  in  the  '*  Med- 
ical and  Physiological  Commentaries,"  that  the  recent  application  of 
chemistry  to  physiology  and  medicine  is  not  a  partial,  but  a  complete 
substitution  of  that  science.  In  justiflcation  of  all  this,  we  are  now 
told  that  the  means  of  investigation,  of  analysis,  and  of  creation,  have 
received  an  extension  of  which  our  predecessors  had  no  knowledge. 
Such,  however,  has  always  been  the  pretext  of  chemistry  for  its  inva- 
sions upon  the  science  of  life.  Take,  for  example,  the  words  of 
Fourcroy,  who  wrote  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  and  who,  like  Lie- 
big  and  his  school,  attempted  to  substitute  chemistry  for  physiology, 
and  to  rear  up  a  fabric  of  medicine  upon  that  imaginary  foundation ; 
and  this,  too,  in  the  case  of  either  of  the  masters,  without  having  ever 
read  a  medical  book,  or  having  ever  prescribed  for  a  disease.  The 
language  of  Fourcroy  is  exactly  such  as  we  now  hear  from  the  lips 
of  Liebig  and  his  followers ;  who  cheerfully  allow  that  nothing  flow- 
ed from  the  labors  of  Fourcroy  to  illuminate  the  dark  ways  of  organ- 
ic life  (§  1029,  1030). 
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So  identical  are  the  langruage»  and  ambidon,  and  hope  or  confi- 
dence, and  the  visionary  speculations,  of  the  older  and  recent  chem- 
ists, that  a  space  may  bo  well  assigned  to  this  exposure  of  chemical 
pretensions.  We  read,  then,  in  Fourcroy,  what  we  read  in  the  works 
of  Liebig  and  his  cotemporary  chemists.     Thus  : 

*'  The  errors  of  the  chemical  physicians  of  the  last  century,  and  the 
indifference  many  practitioners  of  the  present  time  seem  to  have  for 
chemistry,  have  produced  a  disadvantageous  opinion  in  the  minds  of 
many  persons,  which  time  alone  can  remove.  If  the  enthueicum  of 
those  physicians,  who  cultivated  chemistry,  milled  them,  it  does  not 
follow  that  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  thence  that  may  he  ap- 
plied to  the  present  time.  The  exactness  which  the  moderns  have 
introduced  into  every  part  of  experimental  philosophy,  ought  to  re- 
move the  apprehensions  of  such  as,  for  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  are  apt  to  imagine  that  chemistry  is  still  the  dark,  mysterious 
science  it  was  a  century  ago."  *'  It  is  chemistry  alone  that  can  throw 
any  light  on  the  composition  of  the  fluids,  and  the  changes  they  under- 
go by  the  processes  that  are  carried  on  during  life.  We  cannot  avoid 
having  recourse  to  this  science,  in  our  endeavors  to  discover  the  true 
mechanism  of  the  animal  Junctions  /  the  properties  of  the  fluids  separ- 
ated by  the  different  viscera ;  or  the  aUeraiions  such  fluids  undergo." 
**  It  will  be  necessary  to  enlarge  and  multiply  these  researches  on 
subjects  of  diflerent  age,  size,  and  temperament,  in  various  climates 
and  seasons,  and  to  pursue  them  among  the  different  classes  of  ani- 
mals," &C.  *^  We  think  it  equally  necessary  to  examine  the  solids, 
by  chemical  methods,  as  well  in  the  sound  as  in  the  diseased  state, 
and  by  a  comparison  of  their  properties,  endeavor  to  discover  to  which 
of  the  fluids  they  owe  their  formation ;  and  this  being  known,  we  may 
proceed  to  conjecture,  in  morbific  dispositions,  the  solid  or  fluid  that 
has  suffered  a  change. 

"  If  it  be  thus  established  that  the  theory  of  medicine  is  capable  of 
receiving  the  most  essential  advantages  from  chemistry,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  practice  is  no  less  in  need  of  the  same  assistance ; 
since  both  must  of  necessi^  accompany  each  other,  and  are  promoted 
by  the  same  means."  "  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the 
choice  of  alim,ents,  and  of  air,  cannot  be  made  with  any  certainty,  but 
in  consequence  of  chemical  researches  into  the  nature  of  foods,  and  the 
properties  of  the  atmospheric  fluid"  (§  18). — Fovrcroy's  Medical 
Chemistry,  1782. — Also,  Appendix  §  1028-1030,  1034,  Lehhann. 

I  have  said,  in  the  Commentaries,  that "  a  prosperous  harvest"  was 
promised  from  Fourcroy's  reformation.  But,  again  I  reiterate,  where 
IS  the  evidence  ?  since  which  time,  also,  chemistry  haes  made  greater 
advances  than  any  other  science,  has  had  its  unmolested  sway,  and 
Fourcroy's  example  has  been  followed  with  a  corresponding  diligence. 
Can  you  point  to  a  solitary  instance  in  which  organic  chemistry,  ex- 
cept m  a  negative  sense,  has  advanced  the  science  of  life  or  disease  ? 
Do  not  the  very  chemists  of  this  day  incidentally  allow  the  perfectly 
abortive  nature  of  their  science  in  relation  to  physiology  and  medi- 
cine 1  Consult  the  quotations  in  section  350,  b,  1,  &;c.,  and'  350i-- 
350f .  Or  take  the  affirmations  of  the  distmguished  Mulder  (§  350i), 
which  go,  with  the  rest,  to  establish  the  trul£  of  my  former  assertion, 
that  ** chemistry  has  been  a  perfect  incubus  upon  medicine;  and  the  time 
is  not  distant  when  it  will  have  proved,  by  its  oton  showing,  its  want  of 
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rdatum  to  oursubjeet,  ifU  have  mt  done  to  airetufy."'^Comment.,  roL 
i.«  p.  586,  note.— See  Appendix  ^  10S2^1030. 

d^^a.  I  agree  with  the  chemioal  i^yttologist  that  '^lacts  are  stub- 
born things,"  and,  with  the  analogy  which  reposes  upon  them,  are 
at  the  foundation  of  all  philosophy ;  but  it  does  not  e(|aally  follow 
that  facts  are  always  philosopfaically  or  e^en  facmestly  applied,  nor 
that  he  who  devotes  hims^  to  the  laboraunry  is  the  best  qualified  to 
apply  his  own  facts  to  organic  nature.  *'  We-  can  have  no  very  high 
idea  of  experiments  made  by  gentlemen,"  says  Hunter,  '*  who,  for 
want  of  anatomical  knowledge,  have  not  been  able  to  pursue  Uieir 
reasoning  even  beyond  the  simple  experiment  itself/'  Least  of  all 
can  the  ^lamist  be  permitted  to  charge  upon  the  vitalist  a  neglect  of 
chemical  facts ;  since  it  is  as  well  by  these  as  by  tke  phenomena  of 
life  that  the  vitalist  overthrows  the  artificial  system  (§  850^350}). 
Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  it  is  purely  by  an  i^peal  to  certain  false 
analogies,  and  by  a  disregmrd  of  the  phenomena  of  Uvinff  beings,  that 
the  physical  and  chemical  hypotheses  of  life  and  disease  nave  obtained 
their  ascendency  (§  733,  d). 

All  our  theories  and  principles  in  medicine,  it  cannot  be  too  often 
reiterated,  should  rest  upon  well-ascertained  facts.  The  great  diffi- 
culties with  which  truth  has  had  to  contend  since  the  restoration  of 
the  proper  method  of  observing  nature  consists  in  the  mistaken  nature 
of  facts,  or  of  false  conclusions  from  admitted  facts.  What  is  often 
assumed  to  be  fiust  is  just  oliierwise,  and,  where  the  premises  are 
sound,  they  have  frequently  led  to  spurious  theories  (§  350^350}, 
433,  &c.,  493,  823,  &c.). 

d\,  b.  The  phenomena  of  nature  are  the  facts  about  which  all  phi- 
losophy is  concerned,  and  therefore  form  the  substantial  ground  of  all 
inteUectual  acquirements.  As  they  relate  to  organic  beings,  to  their 
laws,  their  properties,  their  functions,  whether  morbid  or  healthy, 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  organic  being  himself,  not  in  the  work- 
shops of  the  chemist  or  of  the  mechanical  philosopher.  But,  even 
where  the  mind  admits  this  proposition,  if  prone  to  speculation,  it  too 
of^n  regards  each  fiuct  by  itself,  and  rears  up  hypotheses  wrong  in 
themselves,  and  in  conflict  with  each  odier.  Facts  should  therefore 
be  compared  before  they  are  reduced  to  tbeory ;  or,  where  they  may 
conflict  with  acknowledged  principles  they  should  remain  in  an  iso- 
lated state  till  .their  true  nature  may  be  better  understood,  or  till  the 
principles  which  they  appear  to  contradict  may  be  shown  to  be  erro- 
neous. Should  some  fact,  for  example,  appear  to  indicate  the  depend- 
ence of  life  upon  chemical  or  any  other  pbyaical  forces,  the  evidence 
to  the  contraiT  is  so  various  and  conclusive,  that  that  fact  must  be 
considered  as  aeficient  in  some  of  its  elements,  which,  if  known,  would 
readily  bring  it  under  a  well-established  principle  in  physiology. 
These  absent  elements  are  some  other  fiicts  which  escape  our  obser- 
vation ;  and  thus  what  ia  truly  fru^t,  in  an  abstract  sense,  is  made  the 
ground- work  of  important  error. 

5J-,  c  It  is  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  science  to  generalize  too 
hastily ;  and  it  ofben  happens  thirt  the  explosion,  or  the  introduction, 
of  one  error,  is  the  parent  of  many  otbers.  It  is  also  astonishingly 
true  that  a  few  phenomena  are  abstracted  fi^m  the  whole,  of  which 
they  may  be  only  sequences  of  the  others,  and  are  made  the  ground 
of  conflicting  doctrines,  and  substitutes  for  the  theories  that  are  insti- 


toted  apon  the  more  fondsmental  facts ;  and  thus  a  blind  dkregaid 
of  consistency  ia  permitted  to  preyail  till  a  most  incongraooB  series  of 
assumptions^  as  in  Liebigr's  Animal  Cbemistiy,  is  presented  to  us  as 
tike  science  which  Nature  teaohes. 

Again,  there  is  a  proneness  of  the  human  mind  to  admit  of  no  real* 
ities  but  such  as  make  a  strong  demonstration  upon  the  senses ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  physical  and  chemical  philosophers  of  life  prefer 
the  ftctB  of  the  labcoatory  to  soch  as  are  supplied  by  organic  beings. 
The  former  are  therefore  assumed  as  the  foundatioin  for  principles 
and  laws  in  physiology  and  medicine ;  and  when  it  is  considered  how 
laffge  a  proportion  cf  mankind  have  not  the  ability  to  distinguish  the 
true  from  the  felse,-  especially  when  the  latter  is  set  forth  in  a  confi- 
dent and  dogmatic  manner,  it  ceases  to  be  reonrkable  that  what  is 
comparatirely  simple,  and  comes  plausiUy  recommended  by  the  tangi- 
ble and  -nsifoSe  attribotea  of  matter,  should  command  their  confidence 
beyond  those  realitieB  which  can  be  af^preciated  only  by  an  exercise 
of  the  understanding  in  connection  with  the  revelations  of  sense,  and 
which  form  the  gronnd-work  of  principles  of  difficult  penetration. 
There  are  few,  indeed,  who  are  capable  of  reasoning  beyond  their 
senses  and  the  fiicts  themselves,  and  this  is  equally  true  of  the  chem- 
ist, both  as  to  the  facta  of  the  laboratory  and  the  phenomena  of  living 
beings,  whenever  he  attempts  an  exposition  of  the  properties  and  laws 
of  a  department  of  nature  which  lies  not  within  his  sphere  of  investi- 

etion.  *'  Troth,  whether  in  or  out  of  fashion,  is  the  measure  of 
owledge  and  the  business  of  the  imderstanding*  Whatever  is  be- 
side that,  however  authorized  by  consent  or  recommended  by  variety, 
is  nothing  but  ignorance  or  something  worse'*  (§  1034). 

5},  d.  It  cannot  but  be  conceded,  that,  as  knowledge  advances,  and 
the  sobjects  of  inquiry  become  more  or  less  exhausted,  ambition  is 
likely  to  depart  from  an  observation  of  nature  to  seek  gratification 
and  renown  in  artificial  expedients.  This  is  becoming  a  prevailing 
propensity  in  medicine;  and  many  have  1^  and  are  leaving,  the  bul- 
wark of  Imowledge  to  rear  up  hypotheses  upon  distortions  of  nature, 
which,  for  their  better  success,  they  dignify  oy  the  name  of  "  experi- 
mental philosophy." 

6|,  e.  In  medicine,  at  least,  there  is  but  one  kind  q£  experimental 
observation,  which  consists  in  the  simple  study  of  tho  phenomena  of 
nature.  Or,  if  ait  be  applied  to  give  them  a  fiiller  develomnent,  the 
means  must  be  such  as  shall  elicit  results  conformable  to  me  institu- 
tions of  natare.  But  aside  from  chenustry,  it  has  been  the  fatality  of 
the  physiologioal  department  of  medicine  to  have  been  eucumbered 
with  rude  experiments,  giving  the  vrildest  distortions  to  the  features 
ai  nature.  When  we  consider  the  wonderful  susceptibility  of  the 
pcopeities  of  lile,  how  readily  their  actions  and  results  are  influenced 
by  natural  agents,  how  a  drop  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  of 'the  alcoholic 
extract  of  nnx  vomica,  appbed  to  the  tongue  of  an  animal,  will  ex- 
tinguish life  in  an  instant;  or  that  the  same  may  be  done  by  thrust- 
ikig  a  needle  into  the  medulla  oblongata ;  or  how  concentrated  mias- 
ma may  almost  as  instantly  induce  an  attack  of  fever ;  or  how  a  little 
excess  in  eating  may  bring  on  an  attack  of  apoplexy  as  immediately 
fytaX  as  a  blow  on  the  region  of  the  atomaeh — ^fatal,  perhaps,  in  either 
case,  as  the  artillery  of  the  clouds ;  or  how  simple  irritations  of  a 
nerve  may  be  followed  by  death  from  tetanus ;  or  how  all  the  veg- 
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etable  and  animal  poisons,  as  well  as  all  things  else  which  do  not  pos* 
sess  natural  relations  to  the  properties  of  life,  will  varioosly  change 
those  properties  and  all  their  results, — when,  I  say,  we  consider  &11 
these  diings,  we  may  well  imagine  the  difficulty  of  imitating  nature  by 
the  most  cautious  experiments,  or  of  developing  her  laws  by  mutila- 
ting the  structure  of  organic  beings,  or  of  illustrating  those  modifica- 
tions which  spring  up  in  disease,  by  resorting  to  processes  which  are 
-  foreign  to  natural  influences.  Even  the  greatest  experimentalist  in 
modem  times,  he  who  has  performed  more  yivisections  than  any 
other  man,  has  placed  it  upon  record,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult things  in  physiology  to  perform  an  experitnent  that  shall  not  be 
liable  to  objection.  Yet  no  man  ever  ventured  more  hastily  upon 
conclusions  from  such  experiments,  and  none  has  thrown  greater  ob- 
stacles, in  consequence,  in  the  way  of  physiology  and  pathology. 

^i*J-  "^^0  limits  which  restrain  the  interposition  of  art  are  very 
narrow;  and  when  organic  nature  is  brought  under  the  influence  of  arti- 
ficial causes  with  a  proper  reference  to  these  limits,  the  resulting  phe- 
nomena may  form  a  safe  ground  of  reasoning  as  to  the  laws  by  which 
organic  beings  are  ^vemed.  Much  has  been  accomplished,  in  this 
way,  as  to  the  physiological  conpections  of  the  nervous  system  with 
organic  actions,  the  part  which  it  takes  in  the  morbid  processes,  the 
sympathetic  communications  which  it  establishes  throughout  the  or- 
ganization, and  the  interpretation  which  it  supplies  of  the  operation 
of  remedial  agents.  Nevertheless,  the  most  important  part  of  our 
knowledge  upon  these  great  and  intricate  questions  is  abundantly 
supplied  by  the  natural  phenomena  of  life,  as  manifested  under  the 
varying  conditions  of  health  and  disease.  And  that  this  is  so,  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  firom  the  fact,  that  but  little  practical  information  of  the 
foregoing  nature  has  been  added,  by  recent  experiments,  to  what  had 
been  known  centuries  ago.  The  late  experiments,  however,  upon 
the  nervous  system  have  confirmed  what  bad  been  deduced  from  the 
more  natural  process  of  observation,  and  have  developed  some  useful 
facts  which  it  might  have  been  impossible  to  have  known  by  any 
other  method.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  difference  of  fimction  be- 
tween the  component  parts  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  one  part  being  de- 
signed for  the  transmission  of  sensation  and  sympathetic  influences, 
the  other  for  the  operation  of  the  will  and  the  development  of  motion. 
And  yet,  if  analogy  were  allowed  its  proper  weittht  in  physiological 
inquiries,  as  it  must  be  in  reality  the  great  basis  of  medical  science, — 
if  there  had  been  less  pertinacity  as  to  the  necessity  of  abstract  facts 
for  every  conclusion,  we  might  have  come,  by  a  process  of  analogy 
founded  upon  ultimate  facts,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of 
the  compound  nerves.  This  could  have  been  inferred  from  their 
complex  functions  as  evinced  by  their  phenomena,  and  by  associating 
them  with  the  simple  elements  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  where  it  is 
plainly  seen  that  many  of  the  nerves  have,  individually,  a  specific 
function,  and  whose  phenomena  are  destitute  of  complexity. 

5i,  a.  But  the  reign  of  *'  experimental  philosophy"  which  so  lately 
appeared  in  the  mutilations  of^  animals  to  discover  dieir  natural  func- 
tions ;  in  the  injection  of  corrosive  and  putrid  substances  into  the  cir- 
culatory apparatus  of  animals  to  illustrate  the  pathology  of  human 
disease;  in  the  transfusion  of  remedial  agents  into  the  same  order  of 
beings,  and  even  into  plants,  to  ascertain  Sie  virtues  of  remedies,  their 
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modus  operandi  as  curative  agents,  and  the  right  treatment  of  human 
maladies,  has  given  place  to  an  **  experimentsd  philosophy"  in  which 
organic  Ufe  has  no  participation.  This  is  the  "  philosophy"  against 
which  the  observer  of  nature  is  now  called  upon  to  contend;  fraught 
with  far  greater  evils  than  the  spurious  systems  which  it  has  so  sud- 
denly surprised  and  superseded.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the 
mischief  which  must  result  to  mankind  from  its  unrestrained  popular- 
ity. Something  may  be  gathered  from  its. former  effects  when  chem- 
istry was  young ;  and  something  from  the  progress  of  error  under  the 
fresh  snur  of  Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry  (§  350-350},  821).  We  all 
know  now  common  the  enthusiastic  belief  that  this  "  Reformer"  had 
overthrown  all  former  systems  in  every  department  of  medicine ;  and 
we  may  take  the  following  editorial  passage  firom  the  London  Lancet 
as  expressing  a  very  common  opinion  of  die  profession  as  to  the  ap- 
plication of  chemistry  at  the  bedside  of  disease : 

"As  organic  chemistry  marches  on,  the  basis  of  an  improved  system 
of  medical  practice,"  says  the  veteran  editor,  "  it  will  prove  impera- 
tive that  a  rigorous  examination  of  the  products  of  the  animal  nkme, 
the  several  humors  and  excretions  of  the  body,  should  be  employed  in 
the  investigation  of  disease.  The  period  approaches  when  it  will  be 
incumbent  on  us,  not  perhaps  invariably,  but  still  very  of):en,  in  pre- 
scribing,— say,  for  tvphus,  or  purpura,  or  any  of  the  numerous  vari- 
eties of  cutaneous  afliections,  that  by  a  cbemical  analysis,  we  should  first 
ascertain  the  constituents  and  proportions  of  the  proximate  elements 
of  the  urine,  the  saliva,  the  expired  breath,  the  perspired  matter,  per- 
haps the  blood,  the  fieces  of  the  patient,  before  applying  our  remedies; 
and  this  process  may  have  to  be  gone  through  not  once  only,  but  sev- 
eral times  in  the  prog^ress  of  the  malady."  '*  The  time  is,  we  repeat 
it,  approaching  wuen  the  founimltion  of  practice  on  the  laws  of 
Organic  Chemistrt  will  form  the  distinction  between  the  enlight- 
ened physician  and  the  mere  pretender"  (§  851, 863,  e;  883,  h), — 
London  Lancet,  April29, 1843.    (Also,  §  1029,  1030.) 

5},  b.  In  the  foregoing  quotation  we  have  essentially  what  is  now 
extensively  denominated  ''  the  progress  of  medical  science,"  and  the 
nature  of  the  doctrines  to  which  these  Institutes  are  opposed.  These 
Institutes  will  be  found  mainly,  so  far  as  physics  are  alleged  to  be 
concerned,  by  the  side  of  all  the  most  illustrious  physiologists  from 
Hippocrates  to  us,  whose  general  views  are  thus  summarily  express- 
ed by  Bichat : 

*'  The  organic  chemistry  of  the  laboratory,"  says  Bichat,  **  is  the 
dead  anatomy  of  the  fluids,  not  a  physiological  chemistry.  The 
physiology  of  the  fltdds  should  be  composed  of  the  innumerable 
variations  which  they  experience  according  to  the  different  (vital) 
states  of  their  respective  organs."  "  The  instability  of  the  vital  pow- 
ers is  the  quicksand  on  which  have  sunk  the  calculations  of  all  the 
phvsicians  of  the  last  hundred  years.  The  habitual  variations  of  the 
living  fluids,  dependent  on  the  instability  of  the  powers  of  life,  one 
would  think,  should  be  no  less  an  obstacle  to  the  chemical  physicians 
of  the  present  age." 

"  Again,  had  physiology  been  cultivated  by  men  before  physics,  I 
am  persuaded  that  many  applications  of  the  former  would  have  been 
made  to  the  latter.  Rivers  would  have  been  seen  to  flow  firom  the 
tonic  action  of  their  banks,  crystals  to  unite  from  the  excitement 
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wbich  they  exercise  upon  their  reciprocal  flonsibilidea^  and  planets 
to  move  because  tbej  mutually  irritate  each  other  at  vast  distances. 
All  this  would  appear  unreasonable  to  us,  who  think  of  gravitatioii 
only  in  consideration  of  these  phenomena.  And  why  should  we  not, 
in  fact,  be  as  ridiculous  when  we  come  with  this  same  gravitatim>,  x 
with  our  chemical  affinities  and  cheniical  compositions,  and  with  a 
language  established  upon  their  fundamental  data*  to  treat  of  a  sci- 
ence with  which  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  T'-— Eiohat's  Gen- 
eral Anatomy  and  Physiology, 

6.  We  may  now  readily  perceive  the  reason  why  chemistry  bae 
undergone  changes  within  a  few  years,  while  all  that  relates  essen- 
tially to  the  properties  and  laws  of  organic  beiass  may  have  been 
long  since  known.  The  chemist  operates,  and  makes  all  his  discov- 
eries, through  the  forces  and  )av?B  of  inorganio  matter.  These  he 
may  carry  into  his  labomtory,  turn  into  his  test  glaasea,  or  involve  in 
his  crucible.  He  can  therefore  oblige  natnve  to  foitn  Uie  same  inor- 
ganic compounds  as  she  forms  spontaneously*  He  can  then  separa(be 
the  elements  again,  and  again  obligee  natune  to  reeombine  them  aft^ 
their  original  manner.  But,  can  he  do  the  same  thing  with  organic 
beings  1  He  cannot  form  the  most  ample  orgnnio  compound-— can- 
not even  recombine  the  elements  when  they  ,are  once  separated  ;r- 
although  he  has  then  the  necessary  elements,  and  in  their  exact  pro- 
portions. The  reason  is  obvious.  The  chemist  has  not  at  his  com- 
mand in  this  case,  as  in  the  otber^  the  necessary  powers;  or,  as  the 
chemist  expresses  it,  "  he  cannot  place  them  in  the  same  circumstaio- 
ces  as  Nature  does.'* 

It  is  clear,  therefi>re,  that  while  the  laboratory  is  the  proper  place 
for  the  study  of  the  inorganic  kingdom,  we  must  go  to  the  organic 
being  itself  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  powers  and  laws  by  which  it  is 
governed.  These,  then,  are  the  reasons  why  the  laws  of  organic  be- 
ings have  been  long  so  much  better  understood  than  those  of  chemis- 
try. Every  thing  is  artificial  in  the  laboratcMry,  so  far  as  experiments 
are  concerned ;  and,  if  these  be  not  the  right  ones,  or  be  imperfectly 
conducted,  they'vrill  either  fail  to  r^reeent  nature  correctly,  or  will 
give  her  a  wrong  interpretation.  Hence  the  great  instability  of  this 
science ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  every  new  theory  in  chemistry  is 
applicable  to  physiology  and  medicine. 

But,  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  organic  beines.  Here  all  the  ex- 
periments are  carried  on  by  Natu^  herself,  and  they  cannot  deceive. 
The  various  results  and  phenomena  ave  seen  in  the  being  itself,  and 
can  be  seen  nowhere  else.  They  must,  therefore,  be  the  true  guides 
and  the  only  guide,  to  ^e  powers  and  laws  by  which  organic  beings 
are  governed.  These  phenomena,  too,  are  astonishingly  multiplied 
in  any  given  being,  and  new  ones  are  presented  as  the  being  may 
come  under  new  influences.  But,  this  variety  is  extended  almost  to 
infinity  when  we  consider  that  every  distinct  species  of  plants  and 
animals  has  its  peculiar  manifestations  of  life.  It  is  also  true  that 
each  one  of  this  endless  variety  is  utterly  difierent  from  any  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  inorganic  world.  And  when  we  take  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  organic  beings  in  connection,  and  find  a  perfect  harmony 
among  the  whole,  the  nature  of  the  proof  is  so  various  and  immense 
as  to  conduct  us  to  a  right  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  laws  of 
life  in  all  their  aspects. 
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Novr  aJl  tJris  variety  has  been  perpetually  before  the  obtenrfttion 
of  mankind,  and  always  presented  to  our  observation  by  natore  her- 
self. •  It  therefbre  ceases,  I  say,  to  be  renmrkable  that  the  science  of 
life  had  so  greatly  oiUBtcipped  that  of  chemistry ;  and  it  will  proba- 
bly forever  remain  better  understood;  since  aature  is  the  experi- 
menter in  one  case,  and  man  in  the  other. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

7.  The  sensible  worid  is  oomposed  of  animate  and  inanimate  be- 
ings, which,  with  their  difierence  in  composition  and  structure,  has  led 
to  their  division  into  the  organic  and  inorgamc  or  mineral  kingdoms. 

8.  The  relations  between  the  two  great  kingdoms  of  nature,  and 
their  contradistinctions,  render  a  general  reference  to  the  inorganic 
indispensable  to  our  physiological  and  higher  branches  of  inquiry. 

9.  Animab  and  plants,  which  make  up  the  organic  kingdom,  are 
essentially  dependent  on  the  inorganic ;  but  the  latter  kingdom  is'  per- 
fectly independent  of  the  organic. 

10.  The  beginning  of  organization  is  in  plants,  which  are  the  pri- 
mary source  of  nourishment  to  animals. 

11.  From  the  foregoing  law  arises  the  great  fundamental  distinc- 
tion between  plants  and  animals-^that  the  former  subsist  on  the  ele- 
ments of  matter,  while  the  latter  are  nourished  by  those  elements  in 
an  organic  state.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  vegetables  are  more 
creative  than  animals  (§  303). 

12.  All  organic  substances  are  compounds  of  the  simple  elements 
of  matter.  They  are  combined  by  the  vital  powers,  while  inorganic 
compounds  are  produced  by  chemical  forces. 

13.  As  organization  begins  in  vegetables,  it  is  obvious  that  a  de- 
compounded organic  substance  can  be  restored  to  an  organic  state 
only  by  that  vegetable  kingdom  which  was  created  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  organizing  the  mineral  kingdom,  for  the  ultimate  final 
cause  of  supplying  food  to  animals.  The  plant  reduces,  the  animal 
consumes  (§  303). 

14.  a.  If  an  animal  compoimd  be  decompounded,  the  reunion  of 
the  elements  into  an  animal  substance  requires  the  agency  of  both 
vegetable  and  animal  organization;  and,  not  only  so,  but  nodiing  can 
reproduce  any  given  animal  compound  but  the  precise  part  of  the 
same  species  of  animal  which  gave  origin  to  the  part  so  decompound- 
ed (§  12).— Note  E  p.  1123. 

liy  h.  Owing  to  this  universal  law,  by  which  the  animal  is  rendered 
so  perfectly  dependent  on  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  Creator  has 
given  a  striking  perfection  to  the  grand  design  in  the  insdtuticm  c^ 
an  invisible  worla  of  ammalcula  for  the  consumption  ef  that  vast  pro- 
portion of  organic  matter  which  is  passing  through  the  process  of 
maceradon  to  its  elementary  state.  Thus  arrested  by  these  econo- 
mists of  nature,  it  advances  through  an  ascending  series  of  animals, 
till,  at  last,  it  becomes  the  food  of  man  (§151,  1052). 

The  foregoing  distinction  is  fundamental  in  nature ;  and  here,  at 
the  very  threshold,  we  are  met  by  a  barrier  which  ^e  chemist  and 
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• 

physical  philosopher  cannot  pass  from  one  side,  nor  tho  physiologist 
from  the  other  (§  1052). 

14.  c,  I  may  also  say,  that  it  is  no  small  proof  of  a  Creator,  that  the 
elements  of  all  comhmations  which  are  generated  hy  animals  and 
plants  are  derived  from  the  inorganic  kingdom,  which  will  be  allowed 
to  be  less  productive  than  the  organic.  And  since,  especially,  no  or- 
ganic being  can  generate  any  elementary  substance,  nor  the  ele- 
ments unite,  of  themselves,  into  organic  compounds,  it  follows  that 
the  whole  was  created  by  a  Being  of  greater  power.  We  can  go  no 
farther  back  than  the  elements  of  matter.  Here  the  atheist  himself 
pauses  in  dismay.  They  proclaim  a  Grod,  and  reason  submits  to  this 
limit  of  its  powers. 

I  may  also  propose  another,  and  perhaps  greater  proof  of  the  error 
of  ^ontaneous  generation.  The  kmgdoms  of  nature  are  governed  by 
inherent  powers,  and  the  organic  possess  powers  peculiar  to  them- 
selves ;  but  the  existence  of  matter,  whether  organic  or  inorganic,  is 
also  indispensable  to  their  respective  forces.  These  forces,  therefore, 
did  not  create  matter ;  and  since  matter  cannot  create  matter,  and 
therefore  did  not  create  itself,  it  follows  that  its  associate  powers  did 
not  create  themselves.  Whence  it  is  obvious  that  some  greater  Power 
exists  by  which  the  powers  of  nature  were  created  m  union  with 
matter. 

These  arguments,  therefore,  may  be  taken  in  connection  vnth  those 
which  I.  formerly  adduced  &r  the  purpose  of  exposiDg  the  fallacy  of 
the  doctrine  implied  by  Carpenter,  Pritchard,  Fletcher,  and  others, 
by  assuming  that  the  vital  properties  exist  in  the  elements  of  matter, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  elements  are  capable  of  arranging  themselves 
into  organic  beings.  (See  my  Examination  of  Reviews^  p.  37,  and 
my  Notice  of  Reviews.   Also,  §  1051,  1052.) 

15.  Exact  analyses  are  readily  made  of  mineral  compounds,  and 
the  elements  may  be  recombined  into  the  same  or  other  mineral  com- 
pounds. 

The  precise  analysis  of  the  most  simple  organic  compound,  solid  or 
fluid,  as  fibrin  or  albumen,  is  very  difficult,  and  always  liable  to  doubt 

16.  Excepting  the  earths,  plants  subsist  upon  the  atmosphere  and 
what  it  contains  (§  303) ;  but  they  immediately  derive  much  of  their 
nourishment  from  decaying  organic  substances  that  are  incorporated 
with  the  soil.  But,  before  such  compounds  can  be  appropriated  by 
plants,  they  must  be  resolved  into  their  elementary  state.  They  can 
be  taken  into  the  organization  of  plants  only  in  the  condition  of  min- 
eral substances;  and  even  then  die  most  simple  binary  compound 
must  be  decompounded  before  organization  can  begin.  All  the  re- 
combinations, as  constituting  parts  in  the  vegetable  economy,  are  es- 
sentially unlike  any  substance  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

17.  If  animal  organization  resolve  an  organic  compound  into  a  min- 
eral condition,  such  compoimd  is  useless  in  the  animal  economy  (§  13, 
14).  There  is  never  present,  therefore,  in  the  animal  organization, 
as  a  part  of,  or  as  a  source  of  supply  to  that  organization,  any  mineral 
substance  (§  360).  Whatever  mutations  the  materials  of  supply  may 
undergo,  they  must  always  exist  in  an  organic  state,  or  be  permanent- 
ly restored  to  the  mineral  kingdom  (§  16). 

18.  a.  We  learn  from  the  foregoing  premises  (§  17),  that  food  does 
not  lose  its  orgmic  state  during  the  process  of  digestion ;  and  since  it 
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becomes  more  and  more  nearly  ajBsimilated  to  the  living  solids  from 
the  earliest  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  it  is  evident  mat  chemical 
agencies  have  no  connection  with  the  transformations  to  which  it  is 
subjected  in  the  alimentary  canal  (§  350-376). 

18,  b.  Hence,  also,  the  fallacy  of  attempting,  by  chemical  analysis, 
to  indicate  the  proper  sustenance  of  man  and  animals.  "  To  deter' 
mine^^*  says  Liebig,  "  tohtU  substances  are  capable  of  ({fording  noW" 
ishmenty  it  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain  the  composition  of  the  food,  and 
to  compare  it  with  that  of  the  ingredients  of  the  blood,'*  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  a  practical  application  of  this  principle  by  setting  forth  the 
chief  elements  of  the  blood.  The  difficult  subject,  also,  of  identifying 
hay  with  the  flesh  of  animals,  and  all  the  vegetable  substances  which 
enter  the  human  stomach  with  the  various  tissues  of  the  body,  is  so 
far  disposed  of  as  to  require  no  other  interposition  between  the  nutri- 
ment and  its  conversion  into  living  animal  compounds  than  the  chem- 
ical forces.     This  chemical  doctrine  is  thus  set  forth  by  Liebig : 

*'  The  most  recent  and  exact  researches  have  established  as  a  univer- 
S€d/actf  to  which  nothing  yet  knoton  is  opposed^  that  the  nitrogenized 
constituents  of  vegetable  food  have  a  composition  identical  with  that  of 
the  constituents  of  the  blood.*' — Liebio's  Animal  Chemistry. 

18,  c.  And  such,  too,  is  a  common  example  not  only  of  the  assump- 
tions of  this  writer,  but  of  that  positive  manner  which  has  inspired 
such  universal  conMence  (§  350|-350i).  There  are,  of  course,  in 
nitrogenized  vegetable  food  certain  combinations  more  or  less  analo- 
gous to  what  are  called  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  though  never 
the  same,  and  but  comparatively  few  in  many  that  are  appropriate  as 
means  of  nourishment ;  nor  could  it  be  doubtful  that  the  elements  of 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  animals  subsisting  on  vegetables  must  exist  in 
their  food.  But  the  identity  of  elements  in  any  given  vegetable  and 
animal  compounds  is  very  diflerent  from  identity  of  compounds^  and 
this,  too,  with  every  imaginary  latitude  of  the  isomeric  and  polymeric 
problems.  Nor  have  any  two  chemists  agreed,  as  yet,  in  their  analy- 
sis of  blood,  or  of  any  animal  compound  (T 1029,  1030,). 

But  we  have  from  the  laboratory  most  ample  admissions  of  the 
groundless  nature  of  the  preceding  statement.     Thus,  again,  Liebig : 

'^  As  far  as  our  researches  have  gone,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  law, 
founded  on  experience,  that  vegetables  produce,  in  their  organism, 
compounds  of  proteine ;  and  that  out  of  these  compounds  of  proteine 
the  various  tissues  and  parts  of  the  animal  body  are  developea  by  thb 
VITAL  FORCE,  with  the  aid  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the 
dements  of  water. 

"Now,  although  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  that  proteine  exists 
ready  formed  in  vegetable  and  animal  products,  and  although  the  dif- 
ference in  their  properties  seems  to  indicate  that  their  elements  are 
not  arranged  in  the  same  manner,  yet  the  htpotqbsis  of  the  pre-exist-' 
ence  of  proteine,  eu  a  point  of  departure  in  developing  and  comparing 
their  properties,  is  exceedingly  convenient.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain 
that  the  elements  of  these  compounds  assume  the  dame  arrangement 
when  acted  on  by  potash  at  a  htgh  temperature**  / 1 — Liebig's  Animal 
Chemistry. 

Nor  is  this'  the  end  of  the  contradiction ;  for  we  also  read  in  the 
same  work,  that 

"We  cannot,  indeed,  maintain  that  the  animal  organism  has  no 
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power  to  form  other  compounds,  for  we  know  that  it  is  capable  of 
producing  an  extensive  series  of  compounds^  differing  in  composition 
from  the  chief  constituents  of  the  blood"  (§  409,  b,  and  53,  b). 

But,  if  the  foregoing  quotations  be  conclosive  of  the  specific  inqui* 
ries  before  us,  the  following  admitted  facts  not  only  establish  the  same 
conclusions,  but  prove  that  chemistry  is  entirely  incompetent  to  any 
one  of  its  pretensions  as  to  a  proximate  analysis  of  the  blood,  or  d 
other  organic  compounds,  and  that  it  is  strictly  limited  to  a  mere  ele- 
mentary decomposition ;  while  they  also  concede  the  existence  of  a 
yital  principle  as  an  *'  immaterial"  governing  power,  wholly  different 
from  any  attribute  of  inorganic  nature,  and  therefore  render  it  certain 
in  another  aspect,  that  the  chemist,  £ix>m  want  of  this  agent,  can,  at 
most,  only  effect  the  elementary  analysis  of  organic  confounds.  Thus, 
then,  the  organic  chemist : 

"  If  the  problem  to  be  solved  by  organic  chemistry  be  this,  namely, 
to  explain  the  changes  which  the  food  undergoes  in  the  animal  body; 
then  It  is  the  business  of  this  science  to  ascertain  what  elements  must 
be  added,  what  elements  must  be  separated,  in  order  to  effect,  or,  in 
general,  to  render  possible,  the  conversion  of  a  given  compound  into 
a  second  or  third;  but  we  cannot  expect  from,  it  the  synthetic  proof 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  views  entertained,  because  every  Mng  in  ^  or^ 
ganization  goes  on  under  the  influence  of  the  vitctl force,  an  immate- 
rial AGENT  which  the  chemist  cannot  employ  at  tviU"'--'LTKBtQ*B  An* 
imal  Chemistry. 

18,  d.  If  we  now  turn  to  section  409,  b,  we  shall  there  find  that  it 
is  in  the  blood  alone  that  the  reputed  proximate  principles  of  vegeta- 
bles are  assumed  to  exist,  and  that  many  proximate  compounds  are 
allowed  by  the  chemist  to  be  elaborated  firom  the  blood,  to  which 
there  is  nothing  at  all  analogous  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  or  even  in 
the  blood  itself. 

This,  then,  is  the  sum  of  the  whole  subject :  1st.  The  chemist  has  his 
favorite  doctrine  of  digestion,  as  an  important  foothold  for  material- 
ism, forever  present,  to  be  extended  as  far  as  the  obscurities  of  the 
subject  will  admit,  and  to  borrow  an  apparent  confirmation  from  these 
predicated  assumptions.  The  absolute  amount  of  that  doctrine  is 
thus  expressed  by  Liebig : 

**  In  the  natural  state  of  the  digestive  process,  the  food  only  under- 
goes a  change  in  its  state  of  cohesion,  becoming  fluid  without  anj 
other  change  of  properties." — Liebio's  Animal  Chemistry. 

2d.  Now,  the  food  undergoing  no  other  change  **  in  the  digestive 
process"  than  that  of  becoming  ^'  fluid,"  it  is  the  easiest  matter  to  find 
It  all  in  the  blood  just  as  it  was  taken  into  the  stomach,— -vegetable  as 
well  as  animal ;  while,  in  so  finding  it,  a  pretended  confirmation  is  set 
up  of  die  *'  universal  fact,  to  which  nothing  yet  known  is  opposed, 
that  die  nitrogenized  constituents  of  vegetable  food  have  a  compo- 
sition identical  with  that  of  the  blood,"  and  vice  versa.  Or,  as  Liebig 
also  has  it,  "  vegetables  produce  in  their  organism  the  blood  of  aU 
animals"  (§  350,  no.  76). 

But,  3d.  We  are  assured  by  chemists,  that  nothing  is  more  diffi- 
cult of  analysis  than  the  blood,  even  as  it  respects  its  elementary  com- 
position; while  it  is  well  known  that  the  analyses  of  this  fliud  are 
always  discrepant.  Hence  the  impracticability  of  instituting  unex- 
ceptionable comparisons  between  even  the  elementary  composition  of 
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blood  and  the  nitrogenised  constituents  of  plants;  while  the  very 
nature  of  the  chemical  influences  exerted  upon  a  vital  compound  of 
17  or  18  elements  with  a  view  to  its  analysis,  is  conclusive  of  the  arti- 
ficial condition  of  all  the  chemical  compounds  which  may  be  thus 
fonned  out  of  the  homogeneous  ^uid. 

Again,  4th.  It  is  finaUv  said  that  many  substances  elaborated  firom 
die  blood  are  utterly  difiterent  fiom  any  thing  discovered  in  plants,  or 
in  the  blood  itself  (§  409,  b).  Here,  the  composition  of  the  organic  sub- 
stances being  simple,  readily  leads  to  an  exposure  of  the  assumptions 
which  have  taken  refuge  under  the  gpreater  difficulties,  and  obscu- 
rities, and  disagreements,  attending  the  analysis  of  the  most  complex 
substance  Icnown  in  nature  (§  53). 

18,  e.  But  we  shall  see,  farther  on,  that  the  chemical  school  main- 
tain, through  their  principal  chief,  those  doctrines  of  digestion,  to 
suit  other  hypothesea  in  organic  chemistry,  which  are  fundamentally 
opposed  to  wik  other,  and  which  I  shall  now  arrange  in  oHmection, 
that  the  reader  may  see,  at  a  glance,  not  only  the  speculative  nature 
of  organic  chemistry,  but  the  feebleness  of  dbe  assumption  as  to  the 
identity  of  tbe  blood  and  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  plants 
Thus: 


"  In  the  natonl  state  oCibe 
^gestive  process,  the  food 
OMy  ttndergoa  a  Aange  m 
iit  9tate  (^cchetionf  beoom- 
iag  flaid  without  anv  other 
change  of  properties. — "LiM- 
Bi«'f  Arumal  ChemiUry, 


B. 
"  The  VITAL  roBx:s  causes 
A  BECoMPOsiTios  of  the  con- 
stitaeiits  of  Hood,  and  deatrorjri 
the  fbice  of  attraction  which 
is    contmnally  exerted   be 


C. 
"The  most  decisive  ex- 
periments of  physiologists 
nave  shown  that  the  prooess 
of  CBTMiFZCATiON  u  inde- 
pendent of  the  vital  force  ; 


tween  their  m^ecnlM.     it  {that  it  taKes  place  in  virtae 
alters  the  direotion  of  the  of  a  purxlt  chxhical  ac- 


tion,   XZACTLT    8IMIJAB    tO 

those  processes  of  decom- 
poaiTiov  or  transformation 
which  are  known  as  putre- 
faction, FSBMENTATION,  OT 
DXCAT."— LlXBIO'8    AfltlMd 

Chemutfy, 


QBKUICAL    FORCES    in    SUch 

wise,  that  the  elements  of 
the  ooastitaents  of  the  food 
arrange  themselves  in  an- 
other farm,  and  combiae  to 
prodaoe  neto  compounds.  It 
FORCES  the  neio  compownds 
to  assume  forms  altogeth- 
er   DIFFERENT    from    thoso 

which  are  the  resolt  of  the 
attraction  of  cohesion  when 
acting  freely,  tiiat  is,  without 
resistance.^'^LiXBia'B  Am- 
nuU  ChemUtry. 

It  will  be  therefore  seen  by  the  quotations  B  and  C,  that  the  state 
ment  is  admitted  to  be  a  mere  assumption ;  while  it  necessarily  fol 
lows,  by  adopting  either  of  tbe  contradictory  statements,  B  or  C, 
that  the  vegetable  substances  undergo  a  radical  change  during  the 
process  of  digestion,  and,  therefore,  that  we  cannot  find  those  sub- 
stances in  the  blood,  but  their  elements,  only,  in  new  and  peculiar 
combinations.  The  differences,  indeed,  are  probably  often  much 
greater  than  between  calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate  (§  350\). 

What,  also,  gives  to  the  whole  of  this  subject  its  proper  interpre- 
tation, is  the  parallel  which  is  drawn  by  Liebig  between  the  assimilap 
tion  of  the  most  virulent  poisons  and  the  most  appropriate  food,  as 
set  forth  in  Section  350,  Kos.  41  and  42.  The  looseness  of  the  clos- 
ing sentence  of  No.  41,  abstracted  from  all  the  surrounding  evidence 
of  hypothesis,  is  abundantly  conclusive  of  the  conjectural  nature  of 
the  wnole  of  this  pretended  mathematical  demonstration. 

There  is  no  dijmculty,  however,  in  comprehending  the  source  of 
tbe  mistake  which  honest  chemists  have  made  in  attempting,  by 
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chemical  analysis,  to  indicate  the  proper  sustenance  of  man  and  ani* 
mals.  It  lies  in  a  wrong  conception  of  the  economy  of  vegetable 
life,  and  thence  reasoning  from  a  mistaken  coincidence  of  princi- 
ples, which  exist  in  the  two  departments  of  the  organic  kingdom  in 
a  strikingly  modified  state,  to  their  more  analogous  results  (§  10, 
13-17). 

Since,  however,  plants  subsist  upon  mineral  substances,  in  their 
elementary  state,  the  chemist  may  often  successfully  indicate  those 
inorganic  or  organic  compounds  which  will  yield  to  any  given  species 
of  plant  (whose  general  elementary  composition  may  be  known)  the 
elements  that  go  especially  to  its  nutritive  economy.  But,  fi*om  a  fon- 
damental  distinction  between  plants  and  animals  (§11, 13-17),  it  is  ob- 
vious that  no  such  thing  can  be  done  in  relation  to  the  latter.  No 
better  practical  proof  of  this  can  be  wanted  than  the  perfectly  indiges- 
tible nature  of  many  compounds  which  contain  the  requisite  elements. 
Such  compounds,  upon  the  chemical  philosophy,  as  I  have  said,  and 
as  admitted  by  Liebig,  include  many  virulent  poisons  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  and  many  inorganic  substances  whose  binary  com- 
pounds embrace  numerous  elements.  We  need  not,  indeed,  g^  any 
farther  than  the  recent  experiments  by  Dr.  Beaumont  upon  the  va- 
rieties of  food,  as  will  be  subsequently  noticed  (366),  and  Magendie's 
analogous  experiments  with  the  food  of  animals,*  to  show  that  the 
whole  of  this  subject  must  be  lefb  to  natural  experience. 

Nor  does  it  appear  to  have  occurred  to  the  chemical  physiologist, 
in  the  foregoing  mquiries,  that  the  elementary  composition  of  animals 
is  greatly  alike,  at  least  in  all  mammalia.  It  should  follow,  there- 
fore, upon  the  chemical  philosophy,  that  the  practical  distinctions 
should  not  exist  between  the  food  of  man  and  animals,  but  that  a 
common  diet  should  be  as  universally  adapted  as  atmospheric  air. 
To  this  conclusion  it  may  be  also  added,  that  the  same  chemical  phi- 
losophy refers  chymification  to  a  purely  chemical  process ;  or,  in  the 
language  of  Liebig,  "  it  takes  place  in  virtue  of  a  purely  chemical 
action,  exactly  similar  to  those  processes  of  decomposition  or  trans- 
formation which  are  known  as  putrefaction,  fermentation^  or  decay.*' — 
Animal  Chemistry^  p.  16.  And  since,  therefore,  chvmification  is 
"  independent  of  the  vital  force"  {ihid,),  and  as  chemistry  identifies 
the  gastric  juice  of  man  and  quadrupeds,  and  even  the  chyme,  it  is 
obvious  that  chemistry  can  predicate  nothing,  upon  this  subject,  of 
any  difference  in  the  vital  constitution  of  man  and  animalsf  (§  409, 
350,  d). 

19.  In  respect  to  their  general  structure,  inorganic  bodies  are^ho- 
mogeneous,  organic  beings  heterogeneous.  This  applies  as  well  to 
the  elementary  constituents  in  their  modes  of  combination  as  to  the 
compound  structure  of  the  whole  being.  Each  particle  of  a  mineral 
compound  is  as  much  a  whole  as  the  greater  mass,  and  has  the  same 
combination  of  elements.  Each  element  is  as  perfect  as  the  com- 
pound conditions.  Animals  have  muscles,  glands,  nerves,  vessels, 
&c.,  with  an  endless  vaiiety  in  the  elementary  combinations  in  the 
same  individual.  All  these  parts  are  necessary  to  make  a  whole,  and 
depend,  mutually,  upon  each  other  for  their  existence.     The  same 

*  See  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  toL  i^  p.  697,  &c. 
f  See  my  article  on  the  finregoing  subject  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  JonmaL 
December  27, 1643. 
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general  principle  is  applicable  to  plants.  Nevertheless,  apparent  ex- 
ceptions occur  in  both  animated  kingdoms,  as  in  parts  of  many  plants 
and  of  polypi.  But,  in  these  instances,  each  part  possesses  essential- 
ly the  whole  apparatus  of  oreanic  life. 

20.  Organic  beings  grow  m>m  within  by  interstitial  deposition  of 
molecules  derived  from  the  blood  or  sap,  according  to  the  exact  na- 
ture of  each  part.  Inorganic  bodies  do  not  grow,  but  increase  only 
by  a  superficial  juxtaposition  of  parts,  which  may,  also,  be  wholly 
unlike  the  original  crystal,  or  other  nucleus,  in  their  elements. 

In  the  process  of  growth  and  nutrition,  the  new  material  is  con- 
veyed within  from  without,  and  subjected  to  many  specific  changes, 
dll  it  is  resolved  intp  one  homogeneous  fluid.  Atmospheric  air  is 
also  indispensable  to  all  organic  beings.  There  is  nothing  analo- 
gous in  the  inorganic  world;  while  these,  and  an  endless  series  of 
other  facts,  establish  the  identity  of  the  organic  life  of  plants  and 
animals. 

21.  A  peculiar  action  of  certain  agents  upon  the  whole  organism 
of  plants  and  animals,  called  vital  stimuli,  entirely  unlike  the  action 
of  chemical  agents,  is  necessary  to  the  growth  and  existence  of  or- 
ganic beings.  They  are  both  internal  and  external,  and  give  rise  to 
all  the  phenomena  in  organic  life,  and  maintain  the  whole  in  one  ex- 
act condition ;  while  the  action  of  agents  upon  inorganic,  or  on  dead 
organic,  substances,  does  not  elicit  one  of  these  multifarious  phenom- 
ena (§  74;  188^).  • 

22.  Every  part  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  is  forever  distinguished 
by  the  same  vital  phenomena  and  physical  results ;  and  the  action  of 
vital  stimuli  is  forever  the  same  on  each  part,  respectively,  but, 
like  the  vital  phenomena  and  physical  results,  diflerent  in  each ;  the 
whole  being  liable  to  invariable  modifications  at  different  stages  of 
life,  and  according  to  temperament,  and  according,  also,  to  every 
other  modifying  iifiuence. 

23.  Unlike  inorganic  bodies,  organic  beings  require  the  coexist- 
ence of  solids  and  fluids  in  their  composition. 

24.  All  organic  beings  have  the  power  of  generating  motion  within 
all  their  parts.  Mineral  compounds  have  no  such  endowment  If 
motion  take  place  in  their  internal  constitution,  it  depends  upon  in- 
fluences wbicn  have  no  existence  in  living  beings.  Nor  is  this  all ; 
for  motion  is  always  generated  in  living  beings  by  the  operation  of  a 
power  implanted  in  their  constitution,  and  this  power  is  brought  into 
action  by  the  mind,  and  by  internal  and  external  physical  agents. 

25.  The  solids  and  certain  fluids  of  organic  beings  act  upon  each 
other.  But  the  fluids  act  only  upon  the  organic  properties  of  the 
solids,  while  the  solids  transmute  the  most  important  fluid  into  their 
own  substance.  The  stimulant  action  of  the  blood  upon  the  organic 
properties,  and  the  reaction  of  the  solids  upon  the  blood,  are  design- 
ed for  a  common  end.  The  concurrence  of  the  whole  fabric  is  ne- 
cessary to  these,  as  to  all  other,  results.  There  is  nothing  analogous 
in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

26.  When  external  or  internal  agents  produce  motion  in  organic 
beings,  they  do  not  affect  the  composition,  in  the  natural  state.  It  is 
quite  otherwise  with  inorganic  6r  dead  organic  compounds. 

27.  Organic  beings  are  perpetually  subject  to  a  vital  decomposition 
and  removal  of  old  parts,  while  the  old  are  exactly  replaced  by  new 
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ones.  It  is  essential  to  mineral  compounds  that  they  remain  without 
change.  Any  disturbance  of  their  molecules  deranges  their  stnioture 
or  composition. 

While,  therefore,  inorganic  compounds  are  forever  the  same,  or> 
ganic  beings  are  subject  to  on  unceasing  loss  of  identity  as  respects 
their  present  component  parts. 

28.  The  external  forms  of  plants  and  animals  are  variously  and 
greatly  contradistinguished  from  those  of  inorganic  bodies.  The 
condition  of  one,  also,  is  uni£>rm ;  that  of  the  other,  even  when  crys- 
talized,  is  variable. 

29.  "  The  only  character,"  says  Miiller,  •*  that  can  be  possibly 
compared  in  organic  and  inorganic  bodies,  is  the  mode  in  which  sym- 
metry is  realized  in  each ;  that  is  to  say,  the  character  which  miner- 
als possess  in  their  state  of  crystalization."  Yet  there  is  not,  in  this 
respect,  the  slightest  analogy ;  since  no  true  organic  compound  ever 
approaches  the  condition  of  a  crystal.  Here  we  may  trust  the  au- 
thority of  Liebig,  who  says  of  the  **  vital  principle  of  the  animal 
ovum,  as  well  as  the  seed  of  a  plant,"  that, 

"  Entering  into  a  state  of  motion  or  activity,  it  exhibits  itself  in  the 
production  of  a  series  of  forms,  which,  although  occasionally  bounded 
by  right  lines,  are  yet  widdy  distinct  Ax>m  geometrical  forms,  such  as 
we  observe  in  crystalized  minerals.  This  force,"  he  goes  on,  "  is  the 
vital  force,  vis  vitas,  or  vitality.*' 

30.  The  foregoing  considerations,  each  and  all  (§  8-29),  demon- 
strate a  radical  difference  between  the  forces  and  laws  of  organic  and 
inorganic  beings,  and  a  remarkable  modification  of  such  as  are  com- 
mon to  plants  and  animals.  But,  as  the  institutions  of  organic  life  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  medical  science,  they  should  be  still  farther 
sought  in  the  contradistinctions  between  the  organic  and  inorganic 
kingdoms,  and  in  those  diversified  phenomena  which  indicate  a  com* 
mon  but  modified  government  of  animals  and  plants.  All  organic 
beings  possess  in  common  the  most  essential  conaitions  of  life,  though 
existing  in  the  two  great  departments  of  living  nature  under  specific 
modifications  or  varieties ;  not,  however,  very  dissimilar,  hut  inti- 
mately connected  by  a  gradation  of  analogies,  as  we  descend  along 
the  chain  of  either,  till  we  arrive  at  their  more  absolute  connecting 
link  in  the  lowest  being  of  one  and  the  other.  Other  conditions  are 
superadded  to  the  nobler  department,  which,  with  the  differences  of 
structure  and  the  modifications  of  their  common  properties  of  life,  and 
their  modes  of  subsistence,  distinguish  "the  two  living  kingdoms  from 
each  other. 

31.  Physiology  may  be  divided  into,  Ist.  The  composition  of  or- 
ganic beings ;  2d.  Their  structure ;  3d.  Their  properties ;  4th.  Their 
functions ;  5th.  Modifications  of  properties  and  functions  which  arise 
&om  sex,  temperament,  climate,  habits,  age,  &c. ;  6th.  The  relations 
of  organic  beings  to  external  objects ;  7th.  Death. 

These  several  topics  will  be  considered  with  a  special  view  to  the 
great  principles  which  form  the  Institutes  of  Medicme. 
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FIEST  DIVISION  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

COMPOSITION. 

32.  The  principal  object  contemplated  by  this  work  in  ascertaining 
the  facts  relative  to  the  composition  of  organic  beings  is  to  settle  the 
principles  and  laws  upon  which  such  beiues  are  constituted,  by  tracing 
them  out  in  the  fundamental  conditions  of  organic  matter. 

33.  Composition  is  subdivided  into  ultimate  or  elementary,  and  the 
proximate  parts ;  the  latter  being  compounded  of  the  former. 

34.  Of  the^UEy-iiye  known  elementary  substances,  the  following 
seventeen  have  been  found  in  the  composition  of  plants  :  carbon,  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  nitrogen,  potassium,  calcium,  iron,  manganese,  phos- 
phorus, sulphur,  silicium,  magnesium,  aluminum,  chlorine,  sodium, 
iodine,  bromine. 

35.  The  same  elements  (34),  with  the  addition  of  iiuor,  and  the 
probable  exception  of  aluminum,  occur  in  animals.  Arsenic  is  also 
often  found  in  man.*  Although  animals  are  exposed  to  various 
sources  from  which  other  elements  might  be  derived,  they  reject  ev- 
ery other  elementary  principle;  or,  rather,  are  incapable  of  their 
assimilation. 

36.  The  foregoing  coincidence  in  the  common  nature  of  the  ele- 
ments of  plants  and  animals  supplies  no  small  proof  of  the  peculiar 
properties  and  laws  of  organic  beings.  Others,  however,  more  stri- 
king, lie  at  the  foundation,  and  form,  also,  contradistinctions  with  the 
inorganic  world. 

37.  Animal  and  vegetable  substances  are  mostly  composed  of  car- 
bon, oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  four  out  of  the  4^y-five  ele- 
ments that  go  to  the  formation  of  inorganic  compounds.  The  main 
bulk  of  plants,  indeed,  such  as  the  cellular  and  vascular  tissues,  is 
probably  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  alone,  as  the 
essential  elements;  though  nitrogen  is  indispensable  to  many  of  the 
products  of  vegetable  organization,  and  Liebig  says  it  is  found  in  all 
parts  of  a  plant  (§  62,y)  note).  The  three  or  four  indispensable  ele- 
ments compose  90  or  more  parts  of  100  of  all  the  soft  textures  of  an- 

«  imals,  and  of  all  plants.  These  are  selected,  universally,  by  the  veg- 
etable kingdom,  as  if  by  instinct.  This  circumstance  increases  great- 
ly the  force  of  tbe  conclusion  in  the  foregoing  section  (§  36). 

38.  The  elements  of  mineral  compounds  are  always  united  in  a 
binary  manner ;  those  of  organic  in  a  ternary,  quaternary,  &c.,  being 
always  intimately  blended  with  each  other.  This  distinction  involves 
an  absolute  difference  in  the  powers  and  laws  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

39.  No  two  elements,  therefore,  can  form  a  true  organic  compound. 
The  rare  exceptions  which  have  been  made  by  the  chemists  are  not 
organic  substances,  nor  can  they  be  rendered  such  by  the  animal  or- 
ganization. They  belong  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  from  which  they 
cannot  be  elevated  but  by  the  properties  of  vegetable  life  (§  14, 16, 17). 

All  mineral  compounds  may  be  resolved  into  their  elements,  which 
are  as  perfect  minerals  as  when  united.  Indeed,  the  most  natural  con- 
dition of  a  mineral  is  the  state  of  a  simple  element. 

*  Whence  oome  tlie  floor  and  the  aneniok  nnlefli  timnviili  plantsl  (^  14-18J 
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40.  What,  therefore,  is  so  fundamental  in  organic  beings  as  ex- 
pressed in  sections  38  and  39,  and  universally  admitted,  allows  of  no 
introduction  of  powers,  principles,  laws,  &c.,  which  shall  conflict  with 
the  powers  and  laws  upon  which  the  simplest  organic  compound  is 
constituted.  In  the  progress  of  this  work,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
position  is  every  where  substantiated.  Unity  and  harmony  prevail 
throughout  each  department  of  nature,  respectively ;  and  while  the 
powers  and  laws  of^the  oi^anic  are  as  fully  contradistinguiBhed  from 
those  of  the  inorganic  kingdom  as  are  their  physical  and  all  other  attri- 
butes, we  shall  nnd  that  the  former  are  apparently  embarrassed  by  a 
great  diversity  of  phenomena  as  manifestecl  in  health  and  disease,  but 
Uiat,  in  reality,  all  the  variety  goes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fundar 
mental  principles  are  the  same  throughout  (§  638,  733,  d), 

41.  Again,  we  may  suppose  at  least  some  20,000,000  of  distinct  or- 
ganic compounds  in  the  various  species  of  plants,  and  some  30,000,000 
more  in  the  animal  kingdom,  formed  mostly  out  of  four  elements  (§  37), 
while  these  same  elements  form  scarcely  a  dozen  combinations  in  the 
mineral  kingdom. 

42.  The  foregoing  organic  compounds  are  formed  in  each  individ 
ual,  respectively,  out  of  one  common  homogeneous  fluid,  composed  of 
about  seventeen  elements.*  No  chemicsJ  hypothesis  can  interpret 
this  universal  characteristic  of  the  organic  kingdom ;  while  all  the 
relative  facts  of  inorganic  chemistry  are  totally  opposed  to  this  almost 
endless  and  undeviating  variety  of  new  combinations  out  of  a  common 
fluid,  according  to  the  species  of  animal  or  plant,  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  every  particular  part.  If  chemical  agencies  operated,  there 
would  be  no  uniformity  in  any  secreted  product  at  any  two  successive 
moments  (§  741,  b,  1052). 

It  is  one  of  the  frequent  concessions  of  the  distinguished  chemico- 
vitalist,  MuUer,  that 

''  The  opinion  that  the  component  principles  of  the  organs  exist  in 
the  blood  in  their  perfect  state  cannot  be  possibly  adopted.  The  com- 
ponents of  most  tissues,  in  fact,  present,  besides  many  modificationa 
of  fibrin,  albumen,  fat,  and  ozmdizomef  o^ier  perfectly  peculiar  matters, 
nothing  analogous  to  which  is  contained  in  the  blood."  **  Even  the 
fibrin  of  muscle  cannot  be  considered  identical  with  the  fibrin  of  the 
liquor  sanguinis." — Muller. 

John  Hunter  also  laid  down  the  following  doctrine,  as  expressed  by  * 
his  editor,  Mr.  Palmer : 

'*  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  different  proximate  principles  of 
vegetable  and  animal  substances  hold  different  ranks  in  the  scale  of 
organized  substances,  in  the  same  manner  that  one  animal  ranks  high- 
er in  the  scale  of  organized  beings  than  another." — Hunter. 

And  thus  Liebig,  as  a  vitalUt,  in  opposition  to  himself,  as  a  chemist: 

"  In  that  endless  series  of  compounds,  which  begins  with  carbonic 
acid,  ammonia,  and  water,  the  sources  of  the  nutrition  of  vegetables, 
and  includes  the  most  complex  constituents  of  the  animal  brain,  there 

Is  NO  BLANK,  NO  INTERRUPTION.  ThE  FIRST  SUBSTANCE  CAPABLE  OF 
AFFORDING  NUTRIMENT  TO  ANIMALS  IS  THE  LAST  PRODUCT  OF  THE  CRE- 
ATIVE ENEROT  OF  VEGETABLES." — LiEBio's  Afiimal  Chemistry, 

*  It  is  now  conceded  by  physiolosists,  generaHy,  ttiat  the  chyle,  lymph,  and  blood,  aro 
each,  severally,  aa  expressed  oy  Wagner,  "homogeneona  flaids,  with  certain  peculiar 
corpascles  mixed  with  them." — See  Waonir's  Ekmentt  of  Phytiolo^,  p.  950.  l/m- 
don,  1842, 
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43.  Although  it  be  generally  true  that  it  is  the  wonderful  province 
of  organization  to  elect  only  four  elements  from  the  homogeneous  fluid 
(§  42)  in  the  formation  of  organic  compounds,  yet  there  are  some  com- 
pounds which  embrace  a  greater  number,  though  unlike  the  elements 
of  inorganic  compounds,  in  intimate  union  with  each  other  (§  38). 
The  blood,  indeed,  has  not  less  than  seventeen  or  eighteen  elements 
thus  united;  a  circumstance  in  itself  conclusive  that  odier  powers  than 
the  chemical  must  preside  over  the  elaboration  of  the  very  limited 
number  of  elements  that  go  uniformly  to  the  formation  of  all  other 
organic  compounds.  And,  although  the  metallic  and  earthy  sub- 
stances form  no  part  of  the  essential  organs  of  life,  they  are  yet 
vitally  united  with  the  indispensable  organic  compounds  in  particu- 
lar parts,  and  are  elaboratea  fix)m  the  blood  or  sap  by  those  parts 
only,  and  with  an  astonishingly  relative  proportion  to  the  other 
elements,  as  sulphur  by  the  brain,  phosphate  of  lime  by  the  bones, 
fluate  of  lime  by  the  teeth,  phosphate  of  magnesia  by  wheat,  silex  by 
the  stem  of  wheat,  and  by  the  skeletons  of  many  poriferi,  &c.  We 
shall  not  regard  these  substances  as  accidental,  or  as  introduced  by 
a  physical  process,  but,  as  contributing  a  subordinate  part  with  the 
essential  organic  elements  toward  the  perfection  of  an  unfathomable 
system  of  Designs,  whose  moving  power  is  only  short  of  the  Creative 
Energy,  in  being  substituted  for  that  Great  First  Cause,  with  limita- 
dons  that  chain  it  to  the  fulfillment  of  secondary  ends  (§  847). 

44.  Organic  compounds  are  forever  the  same,  in  health,  in  any  given 
part  of  any  species  of  beine  at  each  stage  of  existence,  but  liable 
to  be  more  or  less  modified  m  an  exact  manner  at  the  several  stages 
(§163-159). 

And  so  of  disease.  The  same  morbid  state  of  any  given  part,  ctBte- 
ri$  paribtu^  always  produces  the  same  modifications  of  the  organic 
compounds  of  which  it  may  be  composed,  the  same  alterations  of  the 
secreted  fluids,  and  the  same  new  formations.  All  this  is  distinctly 
seen  in  the  phases  of  scrofula,  in  small-pox,  cow-pox,  lues,  measles,  hy 
drophobia,  &c. 

It  is  opposed  to  all  facts,  that  any  chemical  influences  can  decom- 
pound a  fluid  composed  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  elements,  not  only  in 
the  exclusive  manner  represented  in  the  last  section,  but  according, 
also,  to  the  exact  vital  constitution  or  vital  modification  of  each  part. 

45.  Nevertheless  (§  44),  the  general  composition  of  animals  is  the. 
same,  whether  they  subsist  upon  grass,  or  flesh,  or  whatever  be  the 
nature  and  variety  of  the  food.  So  of  the  chyme,  the  chyle,  and  the 
blood.  There  is  nothing  in  chemistry  that  will  throw  any  light  upon 
these  coincidences  (§  18,  409). 

46.  Contrary  to  what  has  been  seen  of  the  variety  of  organic  com- 
pounds out  of  four  simple  elements  (§41),  only  a  few  hundred,  at  most, 
of  distinct  inorganic  compounds  can  be  formed  out  of  the  ff5  elements 
which  compose  the  mineral  kingdom  (§  37).  Those  few  compounds, 
however,  make  up  the  great  mass  of  the  globe,  while  the  organic  are 
only  scattered  over  its  surface.  Nor  is  £ere  a  globe  in  the  universe 
that  would  not  be  as  worthless  as  space,  did  it  not  administer  to  the 
purposes  of  life. 

47.  Different  combinations  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitro- 
gen, constitute,  mainly,  the  whole  vegetable  and  animal  materia  medi- 
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ca;  while  tlieir  niorgsiuc  oomponnds  do  not  coDCribute  one remeiEal 
agent  of  any  importance. 

48.  It  is  evident  that  the  finir  principal  elemema  of  organic  coib- 
ponnds  combine  not  only  i^  difierent  proportions,  but  so  variously,  in 
respect  to-  the  proportions,  among  themsehres,  as  to  bewilder  the 
imagination  (§  41).  Chemisciy  can  giro  us  no  Hg^t  npon  these  rab- 
jects,  bat  what  is  porely  analytical ;  whale,  in  respect  to  their  nnnenl 
compounds,  the  same  elements  unite  only  in  a  small  number  of  pro- 
portions, npon  which  chemistry  throws  its  light  with  a  brilliancy  that 
may  be  said  topenetrate  the  unfiidiomable  recesses  of  their  organic 
compounds,  lliis  fondamental  distinction  is  necessarily  conceded; 
and  it  were  well  for  science  if  chemistry  did  not  overstep  the  limit 
Bot,  the  chemist  shaD  always  speak  for  himsel£     Thus  Liebig : 

**6  eq.  tartaric  add,  by  absorbing  6  eq.  oxygen  from  &e  air, 
form  grape  mgar,  with  the  separation  of  12  eq.  carbonic  acid.  We 
can  explain,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  formation  of  all  the  component 
substances  of  plants,  which  contain  no  nitrogen,  whether  they  are  pro- 
duced from  carbonic  acid  and  water,  with  separation  of  oxygen,  or  by 
the  conreision  of  one  substance  into  the  other,  by  the  assimilation  <n 
oxygen  and  separation  of  carbonic  acid.  We  do  not  know  in  tohat 
farm  the  prodncHon  of  these  conttUuents  takes  place.  In  this  respect 
the  representation  of  their  formation  which  we  hare  given  must  not  he 
received  in  an  {Asoluie  sense^  it  being  intended  only  to  render  the  nor 
ture  of  the  process  more  capahle  of  comprehension.  But,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that,  if  the  conversion  of  tartaric  acid  into  sugar,  in  grvs^ 
be  considered  a  fact,  it  must  take  place  under  all  circumstances  ts  tht 
same  proportions**  I — Liebio's  Organic  Chemistry  applied  to  PAyit- 
c^gy. 

The  reader  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  foregoing  hypotheseB 
and  admissions.  They  should  be  ever  ready  to  chasten  his  credulity 
as  to  the  chemical  interpretation  of  every  organic  compound.  They 
stamp  the  whole  "  science  of  organic  chemistry,"  in  its  synthetical 
aspects,  as  one  of  pretension,  and  unworthy  the  confidence  of  an  intel- 
ligent mind  (§  350-350|). 

And  this  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  statements  in  the  two  next 
following  sections. 

49.  "The  particles  of  matter,'*  says  Liebig,  ^'called  equivalents  in 
■chemistry,  are  not  infinitely  smallj  for  they  possess  a  weight,  and  are 
capable  of  arranging  themselves  in  the  most  various  ways,  and  of  thus 
fisrming  innumerable  compound  atoms.  The  properties  of  these 
compound  atoms  differ  in  organic  nature,  not  only  according  to  the 
form,  but,  also,  in  many  instances,  according*  to  the  direction  and 
place  which  the  simple  atoms  take  in  the  compound  molecules. 

'*  When  we  compare  the  composition  of  organic  compounds  with 
inorganic,  we  are  quite  amazed  at  the  existence  of  combinations  in 
one  single  molecule,  of  which  ninety  or  several  hundred  atoms  or 
eouivalents  are  united.  Thus,  the  compound  atom  of  an  organic  acid 
ot  very  simple  composition,  acetic  acid,  for  example,  contains  \^ 
equivalents  of  simple  elements;  1  atom  of  kinovic  acid  contains  33; 
1  of  sugar,  36  ;  1  of  amygdalin,  90  ;  1  of  stearic  acid,  138  equivalents. 
The  component  parts  of  animal  bodies  are  infinitdy  more  complex 
even  than  these.'* — Liebio's  Organic  Chemistry,  &c. 

60*  "  Inorganic  compounds  d^er  from  organic  in  as  great  a  degree 
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tii  their  other  iAaraeters  as  in  their  simplicity  of  constitution.  Tbii% 
the  decomposition  of  a  compoimd  atom  of  salphate  of  potash  is  aided 
by  nomerotis  causes^  such  as  the  power  of  cohesion,  or  the  capability 
of  its  constituents  to  fonn  solid,  insoluble,  or,  at  certain  temperatures^ 
volatile  oompounds  with  the  body  brought  into  contact  witn  it;  and, 
nevertheless,  a  vint  number  of  omer  substances  produce  in  it  not  the 
slightest  change.  Now  in  the  decomposition  of  a  complex  organic 
atom  there  is  noMng  sinulur  to  £4w."-«-LnBio'8  Organic  Chemistry 
&c. 

51,  "An  essential  distinction  between  organic  and  inorganic  com* 
pounds  is,  that  in  organic  products  the  combining  proportions  of  their 
elements  do  not  observe,  as  in  mineral  compounds,  a  simple  arith- 
metical ratio." 

52,  An  interesting  corollary  flows  from  the  foregoing  facts  (§  22^ 
41-50),  namely,  that  all  animal  and  vegetable  poisons,  all  remedial 
agents  of  an  organic  nature,  and  all  the  varieties  of  food,  depend  upon 
the  modes  and  proportions  in  which  three  or  four  simple  elements 
unite  with  each  other.  It  is  evident,  also,  from  §  41,  that  no  two  re- 
medial agents  generated  by  diflferent  species  of  plants  or  n*iimala^ 
however  analogous,  can  be  exactly  alike  m  their  morbific  or  remedial 
virtues.  Hence  the  differences  among  cathartics,  emetics,  &c.  As 
composition,  especially  of  the  sap,  also  varies  more  or  less  at  the  dif> 
ferent  ages  of  plants  and  at  different  seasons,  and  also  from  unhealthy 
conditions,  so  will  corresponding  differences  arise  in  their  remedial 
and  morbific  virtues.  In  all  the  cases,  however,  the  characteristics  of 
organic  products  as  vital  agents  are  uniformly  the  same  under  any 
given  condition  of  the  organic  being ;  and  so  of  each  simple  element, 
and  of  the  physiological  effects  of  all  vital  agents  (§  188^,  d).  The 
precise  natural  or  morbid  states  of  the  organic  properties  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  philosophy,  since  these  properties,  through  their 
instruments  of  action,  combine  the  elements  exactly  according  to  their 
existing  state  (§  650,  741  h). 

53,  a.  From  the  facts  now  stated  (§  38-51),  it  is  evident  that  the 
organic  chemist  can  do  no  more  than  effect  an  analysis  of  organic 
compounds.  He  can  only  present  each  simple  element  by  itself, 
without  the  possibility  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  modes  and 
proportions  in  which  they  combine  with  each  other. 

53,  b.  So,  also,  if  the  aggregate- compounds,  such  as  blood,  sap, 
muscle,  gastric  juice,  &c.,  be,  in  reality,  made  up  of  more  simple 
compounds,  or  '*  proximate  principles,"  by  the  union  of  compound 
atoms,  chemistry  can  give  us  no  information  as  to  the  conditions  in 
which  they  naturally  exist.  Those  combinations  which  are  most 
alike  are  different  fh>m  each  other  in  every  distinct  part  of  the  or- 
ganic being,  and  different  in  the  same  parts  of  distinct  species.  This 
IS  so  from  the  first  development  of  the  germ ;  and  what  is  then  beeun 
is  perpetuated  through  the  life  of  the  individual,  and  transmitted  to 
all  succeeding  generations  (§  63-81,  155).  The  differences,  as  we 
have  seen,  result  from  the  d^rent  proportions  in  which  some  three 
or  four  simple  elements  are  united  together,  and  from  the  proportions 
of  different  compound  atoms  which  may  enter  into  the  entire  combi- 
nation, and  from  the  manner  in  which  they  and  their  elements  are 
combined  among  themselves.  It  must  be  obvious,  therefisre,  that  we 
can  never  reach  the  secret  of  these  combinations.    We  should  neces* 
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sarily  expect,  even  from  the  shades  of  elementary  distinctions,  that 
chemistry  would  confoand  and  even  identify  many  compounds  that 
are  totally  unlike  in  their  nature.  And  this  it  actually  does,  in  pre- 
senting to  us  sugar,  vinegar,  starch,  gum-arahtc,  wood,  &c.,  as  the 
same  substance ;  and  in  identifying  pus  and  cheese,  and,  again,  the 
albumen  of  eggs,  lymph,  mucus,  and  ibe  product  of  certain  cancerous 
affections.  Nor  is  there  generally  any  agreement  among  the  chem- 
ists in  their  analyses  of  organic  compounds.  It  is  as  true  now,  as 
when  Bostock  (a  chemical  physiologist)  affirmed,  that  "  every  subse- 
quent attempt  to  discover  the  dements  of  organized  substances  differs 
more  or  less  from  those  that  preceded  it"  (§  1029,  1030). 

The  moment  chemical  agencies  begin  their  operation,  artificial 
transformations  necessarily  ensue,  and  the  nature  of  the  organic  com- 
pound is  changed  in  a  corresponding  manner.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  resulting  products  are  perfectly  new  formations,  particularly  all 
the  binary  compounds  (§  38,  39).  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 
reputed  "  proximate  principles"  are  intimately  incorporated  in  any 
given  compound,  and  have  no  such  separate  existence  as  chemistry 
teaches.  It  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  chemistry,  that  all  the  elaborations 
are  the  artificial  results  of  affinities  which  have  been  set  in  motion  by 
the  agents  employed,  and  which  are  employed  for  that  very  purpose. 
This  I  have  already  endeavored  to  demonstrate  in  the  Medical  and 
Physiological  Commentaries  (vol.  i.,  p.  674-682),  even  so  far  as  to 
show  that  urea  may  not  be  formed  by  the  kidneys,  but  is  the  result 
of  spontaneous  changes  afber  the  elaboration  of  urine,  as  it  is  of 
artificial  influences  (§  54,  a).  But,  attentive  observation  will  gen- 
erally detect  the  chemist  in  the  admission  of  facts  which  are  subver- 
sive of  his  speculative  doctrines  (§  18,  350) ;  and  so  it  is  in  the  case 
before  us.  The  admission  covers  the  whole  ground  as  to  the  preten- 
sions of  organic  chemistry  beyond  the  most  simple  elementary  anal- 
ysis.    Thus, 

53,  c.  *'  Were  we  able  to  produce  taurine  and  ammonia  directly 
out  of  uric  acid  or  allantoine,  this  might  perhaps  be  considered  as 
an  additional  proof  of  the  share  which  has  been  ascribed  to  these 
compounds  in  the  production  of  bile.  It  cannot,  however,  be  viewed 
as  any  objection  to  the  views  above  developed  on  the  subject,  that 
with  the  means  we  possess,  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  effecting 
these  transformations  out  of  the  body.  Such  an  objection  loses  all  its 
force,  when  we  consider  that  we  cannot  admit,  as  proved,  the  pre-ex- 
istence  of  taurine  and  ammonia  in  the  bile ;  nay^  that  it  is  not  even 
PROBABLE  that  those  compounds,  which  are  only  known  to  us  as  the 
PRODUCTS  OF  the  DECOMPOSITION  OF  THE  BILE,  exist  ready  formed  ^  as 
ingredients  of  that  fluid.  By  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  on  bile,  we, 
in  a  manner,  force  its  elements  to  unite  in  such  forms  as  are  no 
loneer  capable  of  change  under  the  influence  of  the  same  re-agent** 
«»LiEBie's  Animal  Chemistry » 

By  the  admissions,  also,  in  §  18,  42,  and  350,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Utopian  nature  of  organic  €hemistry  is  equstlly  established  in  all 
its  pretensions  by  its  own  founders  and  advocates  (§  1030). 

54,  a.  Organic  substances  alone  undergo  fermentation  and  putre- 
faction ;  and  this  shows  us,  also,  in  the  language  of  Tiedemaim,  that 
*'  even  when  the  life  of  organic  bodies  is  extinct,  we  should  consider 
the  qualities  which  they  possess,  from  the  time  of  death  to  the  com- 
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plete  resolution  of  organization,  as  the  result  of  the  vital  powers 
which  have  been  active  in  them." 

This  obyioos  principle  conducts  us  at  once  to  the  whole  philoso- 
phy of  those  numerous  transformations  of  which  organic  compounds 
are  susceptible  from  chemical  agencies,  while  they  still  retain  their 
elementary  combinations,  and  appear  under  uniform  aspects  when 
subjected  to  the  same  chemical  influences,  and  often  analogous  to  the 
natural  condition  of  the  compound.  "  It  is  the  power  of  formation," 
says  Tiedemann,  '^  which,  after  the  extinction  of  the  individual  life  of 
organized  bodies,  renders  the  organic  matters,  separated  ft>om  their 
organization,  capable,  provided  they  have  not  been  reduced  to  their 
elements  by  external  physical  or  chemical  actions,  of  assuming  new 
and  more  simple  forms,  according  to  the  diversity  of  external  in- 
fluences, such  as  heat,  light,  water,  &;c.,  which  determine  them  in 
takine  on  this  new  form.  This  power  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a  prop- 
erty mherent  in  organic  matters  in  general,  rendering  them  able  to 
take  other  more  simple  configurations  when  detached  from  the  com- 
binations of  living  bodies  "  (§  1029,  1030). 

Some  organic  compounds  undergo  transformations  of  the  foregoing 
nature  as  soon  as  separated  from  the  organic  being.  The  homo- 
geneous blood  is  immediately  reduced  into  uiree  principal  compounds, 
wbich  have  no  natural  existence  as  such.  Nor  is  this  all;  for  there 
is  a  fundamental  change  among  the  elements  and  the  compound 
atoms  of  the  entire  mass.  The  changes  arise  fix)m  the  loss  oi  the 
vital  j)roperties,  and  the  subsequent  operation  of  chemical  influences. 
Sucb,  too,  is  the  constitution  of  orgam'c  compounds  that  there  may 
be  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  resulting  products  when  the  same 
chemical  agents  operate  upon  any  given  compound ;  as  exemplified 
in  the  various  transformations  to  which  sugar  is  liable,  and  as  seen  in 
the  uniform  production  of  morphia,  narcotma,  quinia,  cinchonia,  &c. 
54,  b.  It  is  obvious,  however,  from  the  premises  which  I  have  set 
forth,  that  chemistry  can,  at  most,  present  but  a  few  compounds  as  appa^ 
rently  distinct  fix)m  each  other  in  their  elementary  composition;  for,  al- 
though there  are  many  millions  of  these  distinct  combinations  in  organic 
beings  (§  41),  they  commonly  possess  such  analogies  that  chemistry 
is  obliged  to  confound  all  but  a  few  which  have  strong  characteris- 
tics. These  few,  which  are  denominated  proximate  principles^  are 
supposed  by  the  chemist  to  make  up  the  entire  composition  of  organic 
beinffs.  But,  a  greater  proportion  even  of  these  few  are  so  inscruta- 
bly difierent  from  each  other  in  their  elementary  combinations,  that 
they  are  classed  under  common  denominations,  not  only  for  the  fore- 
going reason,  but  on  account  of  certain  resemblances  in  their  physical 
properties ;  while  it  is  by  these  last,  and  by  their  difierences  in  re- 
sults as  vital  agents,  we  come  to  know  that  broad  distinctions  may 
exist  among  them.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  various  acids,  oils, 
resins,  &c. 

56.  All  organic  substances,  while  endowed  with  life,  resist  the  de- 
composing influences  of  all  surrounding  agents.  All  inorganic  com- 
pounds yield  to  these  influences. 

5Q.  As  soon  as  organic  beings  are  dead,  the  very  agents  that  had 
contributed  to  their  growth  and  nourishment,  now  become  the  causes 
of  breaking  up  their  elementary  combinations,  and  with  a  rapidity  un- 
known in  uie  ordinary  decomposition  of  mineral  compounds.    In  the 
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former  case,  it  is  allowed  by  Liebig,  that  the  **  tital  principle  op- 
poses to  the  continual  action  of  the  atmosphere,  moisture,  and  tem- 
perature, upon  the  organism,  a  resistance  which  is  in  a  certain  degree 
invincible," 

57.  In  the  seed  and  ovum  the  properties  of  life  are  in  a  state  of  ac- 
tion which  maintains  their  elementary  combinations  against  die  chem- 
ical forces.  They  resist  degrees  of  cold  which  operate  destnictiTely 
upon  their  composition  when  their  life  is  extinct  Those  agents,  too, 
as  heat  and  moisture,  which  speedily  resolve  the  egg  and  seed,  when 
deprived  of  life,  into  their  ultimate  elements,  will  in  the  same  de* 
grees  of  intensity  develop  from  the  germ,  when  alive,  a  perfectly 
organized  being*  In  the  former  case  the  operation  of  the  principle  of 
life  is  generally  mistaken  for  "  aforct  in  a  itaie  of  rest"  ,  Thus,  Lie* 
big: 

*'*•  In  the  animal  ovum,  as  well  as  in  the  seed  of  a  plant,  we  recog* 
nize  A  CERTAIN  RBHAsxABiiB  FOBCB,liie  floiTROE  of  «-owth,  ^Q.^afofce 
in  a  9tate  qfrest"'^LjRBia'B  Animal  Chemistry t^nt  sentence.  See, 
also,  my  Examination  of  Reviews^  p.  7-28. 

58.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  thef  power  which  resists  the  decom- 
posing forces  and  agents  in  living  beings  combined  the  elements  of 
such  beings,  and  that  death  is  an  extinction  of  that  power.  The  chem- 
ical forces  can  have  no  connection  with  the  combinations,  since  they 
are  held  together  by  a  power  in  direct  opposition  to  chemical  influ- 
ences. 

What,  therefore,  unites  the  elements  and  maintains  them  against 
the  action  of  chemical  agents,  being  the  fundamental  power,  must  ne» 
cessarily  preside  over  all  the  processes  and  results  to  which  organic 
beings  are  liable. 

59.  "  The  elements  of  dead  organic  matter,"  says  Liebig,  in  his  Or- 
ganic Chemistry,  *'  seem  merely  to  retain  passively  the  position  and 
condition  in  which  they  had  been  placed."  *'  The  atoms  exist  only 
by  the  vis  inertia  of  their  elements."  So,  also,  Mulder,  §  350},  n,  and 
other  chemical  physiologists.  This  shows  that  the  original  union  is 
effected  by  other  powers  than  the  chemical,  which,  otherwise,  would 
still  operate  af^er  death,  and  prevent  decomposition.  We  also  thus 
learn  why  dead  organic  compounds  so  readily  undergo  fermentation 
and  putrefaction,  and  from  me  slightest  influences.  All  of  which, 
indeed,  appears  to  be  abundantly  conceded  by  the  chemical  philoso- 
pher, when  he  yields-  to  the  force  of  facts.  For  what  can  be  more 
ample  than  Liebig's  afiirmation,  that 

*<  The  VITAL  FORCE  is  manifested  in  the  form  of  eesistancb,  inas- 
much as  by  its  presence  in  the  living  tissues,  their  elements  cu^quire 
the  power  of  vmhstaniing  the  disturbance  and  change  in  their  form  and 
composition,  which  external  agents  tend  to  produce  ;  a  power,  which^ 
as  chemical  compounds,  they  do  not  possess  "-^JjIevig'^b  Animal  Chem' 
istry. 

And  yet  again  may  I  press  into  the  service  of  truth  the  organic 
chemist,  when  he  temporarily  loses  sight  of  the  laboratory,  and  con* 
tradicts  those  speculations  which  impart  to  his  writings  the  zest  of 
novelty.  In  his  Lectures  for  the  winter  of  1844,  Liebig  appears  to 
have  been  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  empire,  and  we  have  here  an 
unusual  amount  of  **  vitality" 

The  work  on  Animal  Chemistry  applied  to  Pathology  and  T^hera^ 
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pemtics  was  more  of  a  distillatioii  fix>in  the  laboratory  than  its  prede- 
cessor, Organic  ChemiUry  applied  to  Phynology;  and,  as  many  of 
the  most  eminent  physiologists  in  Europe,  who  were  inclined  to  min- 
gle chemistry  with  vitalism,  were  nauseated  by  the  dose  which  was 
last  administered,  Liebig  came  out  in  his  Isednarei  with  the  following 
placebo  for  the  vitalists,  and  the  chemico-vitalists.  Were  it  not  con- 
tradicted by  the  lecturer,  it  should  place  him  in  the  very  front  rank  of 
▼italisnu  The  doctrines  are  of  the  most  fimdamental  nature^  and  lie 
at  the  basis  of  these  Institutes,  and  of  my  '*  Medical  and  Physiological 
Commentaries."  It  will  be  seen  that  they  are  strictly  relative  to  my 
present  subject,  and  in<iulcate  all  that  the  most  transcendental  vital*, 
ist  can  desire  as.  to  ihe. distinct  nature  of  the  vital  principle^  itsjidl  con^ 
taroL  over  ike  procesaee  of  life^  its  eastindion  at  deaths  and  an  abeohtU 
distinction  between  vital  and  chemical  procenet  and  remltty  while  those 
processes  and  results  are^  respectively,  referred  to  forces  of  a  totally  dis-* 
tkust  nature^    Thus : 

<«  After  the  extinction  of  the  vital  principle,"  says  Liebig,  *'  in  or- 
ganic atoms,  they  maintain  their  form  and  properties,  the  state  into 
which  they  have  been  brought  in  living  organisms,  only  hy  reason  of 
their  inherent  inertia.  It  is  a  great  and  comprehensive  law  of  matter, 
that  its  particles  possess  no  setf-activity,  no  mherent  power  of  origin- 
ating motion,  when  at  rest ;  motion  must  be  impartea  by  some  exter- 
nal cause ;  and,  in -like  manner,  motion  once  imparted  to  a  body  can 
only  be  arrested  by  external  resistance. 

''  The  constituents  df  vegetable  and  animal  substances  having  been 
formed  under  the  guidance  and  power  of  the  vital  principle,  it  is  this 
principle  which  determines  the  oirecdon  of  their  molecular  attractton. 
The  vital  principle,  therefore,  must  be  a  motive  power,  capable  of 
imparting  mod<m  to  atoms  at  rest,  and  of  opposing  resistance  to  other 
forces  producing  motion,  such  as  the  chemical  force,  heat,  and  elec- 
tricity. We  are  able  to  reliquefy  and  redisaolve  albumen,  after  it  had 
been  coagulated  by  heat,  but  the  vital  principle  alone  is  capable  of 
restoring  the  original  order  and  manner  of  the  molecular  arrangement 
in  the  smallest  particles  of  albumen.  Coagulated  albumen  is  again 
converted  into  its  original  fi>rm,  it  is  transformed  into  flesh  and  blood 
in  the  animal  organism. 

"  In  the  formation  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  the  vital 
principle  opposes,  as  a  force  of  resistance,  the  action  of  the  oilier 
forces, — cohesive  attraction,  heat,  and  electricity,— -forces  which  ren- 
der the  aggregation  of  atoms  into  combinationa  of  the  highest  order 
impossible,  except  in  living  organisms. 

"  Hence  it  is,  that  when  those  complex  combinations  which  consti- 
tute organic  substances  are  withdrawn  from  the  influ^Qce  of  the  vital 
force, — when  this  no  longer  is  opposed  to  the  action  of  the  other  dis*- 
turbing  forces,  great  alterations  immediately  ensue  in  tiieir  properties, 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  their  constituents.  The  slightest  chemical 
action,  the  mere  contact  of  atmospheric  air,  suffices  to  cause  a  transpo- 
sition of  their  atoms,  and  to  produce  new  arrangements ;  in  one  wcra, 
to  excite  decomposition.  Those  remaikable  phenomena  take  place 
which  are  designated  by  the  terms  fermentation,  pmrRSF action, 
and  DECAY ;  these  are  the  processes  of  decomposition,  and  their  ulti- 
mate results  are  to  reconvert  the  elements  of  organic  bodies  into  that 
state  in  which  they  exist  before  they  participate  in  the'processes  of  life." 


^ 
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The  reader,  however,  will  he  more  astonished  to  learn  that  he  has 
not  discovered,  amid  the  multitude  of  CM>nfiicting  statements  and  doc- 
trines, a  passage  in  the  work  on  Animal  Chemistry  which,  even  more 
than  the  preceding,  identifies  **  the  R^brmer"  with  the  most  exclu- 
sive vitalists,  and  completely  annuls  all  his  chemical  and  physical 
speculations  as  to  organic  life,  and  his  radical  distinctions  oetween 
.plants  and  animals  (§  350,  nos.  12, 15,20).  It  will  be  also  seen  with 
what  pretense  he  has  been  denominated  ''  the  R^armer"  and  "  the 
author  of  a  new  and  the  greatest  era  in  physiology.**  The  extract  in- 
culcates the  doctrines  of  an  independent  vital  principle,  its  identity 
in  plants  and  animals,  the  action  of  stimuli' upon  that  principle,  its 
susceptibility  of  influences  from  the  nervous  power  in  animals,  the 
absence  of  diat  influence  in  plants,  and  the  dependence  of  all  organic 
processes  and  results,  equally  in  plants  and  animals,  upon  that  prin- 
ciple. 

Now  these  are  exactly  the  doctrines  which  are  also  fundamental 
throughout  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  and  these 
Institutes.  They  are  relative  to  the  constitution  and  processes  of 
organic  beings  as  a  whole,  while  the  foregoing  quotations  from  Lie- 
big's  Lectures  comprehend  the  principles  by  which  I  have  interpret- 
ed the  elementary  condition  of  organic  bodies.     Thus  our  author : 

'*  The  activity  of  vegetative  life  manifests  itself,  in  vegetables,  toith 
the  aid  of  external  influences  ;  in  animals,  hy  means  of  influences  ^o* 
duced  within  the  organism.  Digestion,  circulation,  secretion,  are,  no 
doubt,  under  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system;  but  the  force  which 
gives  to  the  germ,  the  leaf,  and  the  radical  fibres  of  the  vegetable  the 
same  wonderful  properties,  is  the  same  as  that  residing  in  the  #e- 
creting  membranes  and  glands  of  animals,  and  which  enables  every 
animal  organ  to  peiform  its  own  proper  frinctions.'' — Liebig's  Ami' 
mal  Chemistry,. 

60.  **  The  diversity  of  the  transformations  and  of  the  resultine 
products,"  says  an  able  advocate  of  Liebig's  physical  doctrines  or 
life,  ''  indicate  most  certainly  the  complexity  oi  an  organic  product" 
(§  41).  *^  The  metamorphoses  which  occur  after  organic  substances 
are  removed /r(?9n  the  influence  of  the  vital  force,  constitute  a  separa- 
tion, or  splitting  up  into  new  and  less  complex  compounds"  (§  54).—- 
Mr.  Ancell,  in  tiondon  Lancet,  Nov,  26, 1842. 

Thus,  again  and  again,  does  the  chemical  physiologist  unavoidably 
concede  that  the  elements  of  organic  beings  are  held  together  by  a 
vital  principle,  and,  therefore,  that  they  are  originally  united  by  that 
principle. 

Vitalism  becomes  established  in  all  its  aspects,  even  in  what  has 
been  denominated  ''  transcendental  vitalism,"  when  it  may  be  shown 
that  the  elements  of  organic  beings  are,  in  the  lan|?uage  of  Liebig, 
'*  united  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  attraction,  resulting  from  the  existence 
of  a  power  distinct  from  all  other  powers  of  nature,  namely,  a  Vital 
Principle ;"  since,  as  I  have  said,  the  powers  and  laws  which  regu- 
late the  composition  must  be  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  subsequent 
results.  Concessions  of  fundamental  principles  overthrow  all  oppos- 
ing ''facts,"  and  all  secondary  doctrines  of  a  conflicting  nature. 
These,  therefore,  may  be  advantageously  connected  with  demonstra- 
tions of  the  truth.  There  are  few  intelligent  minds  that  do  not  right- 
ly appreciate  those  grand  phenomena  of  Nature  which  conduct  us  to 
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a  knowledge  of  her  fundamental  laivs,  or  do  not  incidentally  betray 
their  oonyiction  of  the  right,  however  the  enticements  of  fame  may 
beg^le  them  into  ingeniouB  substitutions.  I  shall,  therefore^  as  on 
all  former  occasions,  continue  to  bring  to  the  aid  of  my  conclusions 
the  powerful  concessions  of  the  most  eminent  men  who  belong  to  the 
adverse  schools  in  organic  philosophy.  It  is  manifest  that  such  au* 
ihorities  must  weigh  with  the  force  of  demonstration,  since  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  their  admissions  can  flow  only  £rom  convictions  that  have 
been  obtained  in  the  school  of  Nature.  Among  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  adverse  school  is  Liebtg,  and  standing  intermediate  is  the  pro- 
found and  erudite  Miiller.  And  having  thus  referred  again  to  this 
great  philosopher,  I  will  not  lose  the  importunity  of  obtaining  fit)m 
him  an  important  contribution  to  the  doctrines  of  vitalism  as  thepr  re- 
late to  the  very  compositicm  of  orgranic  beings,  and  in  which  he  insti- 
tutes a  broad  contrast  between  the  affinities  which  unite  the  elements 
of  organic  and  inoiganic  compounds.     Thus : 

<«  Chemical  substuices,''  says  MuUer,  "  are  regulated  by  the  ifUrin- 
iic  properties  and  the  elective  affinity  of  the  substances  uniting  to 
form  them.  In  oreanic  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  the  power  which  in- 
duces, and  maintams,  the  combination  of  their  elements,  does  not 
consist  in  the  inUnmnc  properties  of  those  elements,  but  in  eometking 
eUe^  which  not  only  caiuUeracU  those  affinides,  but  effects  combina- 
tions in  direct  apposition  to  them,  and  oomformahly  to  the  laws  of  its 
own  operation." — ^Mullbb,  Elements  of  Physiology^  ]>.  4. 

Liebig,  also,  variously  inculcates  the  same  great  principle.  Take, 
m  the  first  place,  a  demonstration  the  converse  of  Muller's.  It  is  the 
last  paragraph  in  the  work  on  Qiganic  Chemistry.     Thus : 

'*  The  same  numerous  causes  wUch  are  opposed  to  the  formation  of 
complex  organic  -molecules f  under  ordinary  circumstances,  occasion 
their  decomposition  and  tran^ormations  when  the  only  antagonist 

POWER,  THE  VITAL  P&INGIPLB,  NO  LONGER  COUNTERACTS  THE  INFLU- 
ENCE OP  THESE  CAUSES.  Now  compounds  are  formed  in  which  chem- 
ical AFFDrmr  has  the  asgendsnot,  and  opposes  any  farther  change, 
while  the  conditions  under  which  these  compounds  were  formed  re- 
main unaltered." 

Again,  vre  are  informed  by  this  chemist,  that 

"  The  equilibrium  in  the  chemical  attractions  of  the  constituents  of 
food  is  disturbed  by  the  vital  principle,  as  we  know  it  may  be  by 
many  other  causes.  But  the  union  of  the  elements,  so  as  to  produce 
NEW  COMBINATIONS  oud  Jbrms^  indicates  the  presence  of  a  peculiar 

MOnE  OF  ATTRACTION  AND  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  A  POWER  PISTINCT  FROM 
ALL  OTHER  POWERS  OF  NATURE,  namely,  the  VITAL  PRINCIPLE."      "  If 

the  food  possessed  life,  not  merely  the  chemical  forces,  but  this  vi- 
TALrrv  would  offer  resistance  to  the  vital  force  of  the  organism  it 
nourished.''  '*  The  individual  organs,  such  as  the  stomachy  cause  aU  the 
orgamc  substances  conveyed  to  them,  which  are  capable  of  transfor- 
mation, to  assume  new  forms.  The  stomach  compos  the  dements  of 
these  substances  to  unite  into  a  compound  fluid  for  the  formation  of 
blood."— LiEBio's  Organic  Chemietry^  p.  356,  357,  346,  384. 

61.  It  is  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  organic  beings  that  they  aie 
composed  chiefly  of  combustible  substances,  properly  so  called,  and  a 
supporter  of  combustion ;  with  the  principal  exception  of  that  anom- 
aly m  the  inorganic  kingdom,  nitrogen  gas  (^  37). 
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62,  a,  Tbe  general  introduction  of  nitrogen  gas  into  the  constitution 
of  animal  compounds,  and  into  many  of  a  vegetable  nature,  while  it  is 
excluded  from  mineral  compounds,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  distinc- 
tions between  the  two  kingdoms  of  Nature.  Upon  that  distinction  I 
have  founded  an  argument,  in  my  Essay  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  Vital- 
ity/* in  proof  of  the  difference  in  the  powers  and  laws  by  which  the 
two  kingdoms  are  governed.  It  appears  also  appropriate  to  this  v?oik 
that  the  proof  should  be  here  introduced. 

62,  h,  I  have  said  in  the  foregoing  Essay,  that  it  is  abundantly  ev- 
ident that  livin?  beings  are  endowed  with  properties  which  protect 
their  elementary  composition  against  all  those  decomposing  agencies 
which  are  perpetually  separating  the  elements  of  all  mineral  com- 
pounds. This  shows  that  the  properties,  by  which  the  elements  of 
living  beings  are  united,  are  utterly  different  from  such  as  combine 
the  elements  of  inorganic  compounds.  Nevertheless,  the  living  or- 
ganization is  undergoing  a  systematic  change,  a  perpetual  decomposi- 
tion, surpassing  any  mutations  that  are  in  progress  in  the  surrounding 
world.  These  decompositions  are,  also,  of  a  peculiar  nature,  govern- 
ed by  established  laws,  various  in  different  parts  of  the  same  individ- 
ual, yet  forever  the  same  in  any  given  part  (§  44).  I  shall  not  stop 
to  show  how  the  old  are  replaced  by  new  materials,  and  how  the  pro- 
cesses go  on  pari  passu,  and  in  opposition  to  all  the  philosophy  which 
chemistry  teaches,  but  only  say  that  the  decompositions  must  be  effect- 
ed by  properties  as  peculiar  to  the  living  compound  as  are  the  results ; 
and  that  tnese  results  conspire  with  the  peculiar  modes  in  which  the 
elements  are  combined  in  proving  the  existence  of  specific  properties, 
which  are  the  common  cause  of  all  the  harmonious  phenomena  of  liv- 
ing beings  (§  38-42). 

62,  c.  When,  however,  the  organic  being  dies,  a  new  order  of  de- 
composition begins,  eminently  of  a  chemical  nature,  and  in  forcible 
contrast  with  that  which  concerns  the  vital  process  of  renewal.  This 
IS  due  to  the  special  element,  nitrogen  gas,  which  may  be  called  the 
principle  of  dissolution.  Wherever  present,  it  gives  rise  to  transfor- 
mations and  disunion  of  all  the  other  elements  after  the  properties  of 
life  have  lost  their  sway.  The  moment  these  cease,  chemical  decom- 
position begins, — confusedly,  violently;  and  such  are  the  nature  and 
combinations  of  the  elements,  that  their  disruption  would  go  on  with 
no  other  contribution  from  surrounding  agents  than  water  alone. 
Hence  the  more  rapid  transformations  and  dissolution  of  animal  than 
of  vegetable  tissues,  and  of  sap  and  other  substances  which  are  gen- 
erated by  vegetable  organization. 

62,  d.  Liebig  says  of  nitrogen  gas,  that  ''there  is  some  peculiarity  in 
its  nature,  which  gives  its  compounds  the  power  to  decompose  sponta- 
neously with  so  much  facility.  Now,  nitrogen  is  known  to  be  the 
most  indifferent  of  all  the  elements.  It  evinces  no  particular  attrac- 
tion to  any  one  of  the  simple  bodies,  and  this  character  it  preserves  in 
all  its  combinations  ;  a  character  which  explains  the  cause  of  its  easy 
separation  from  the  matter  with  which  it  is  united.''  And  again, 
*'  When  those  substances  are  examined  which  are  most  prone  to  fer- 
mentation and  putrefaction,  it  is  found  that  they  are  all,  tpilhout  ex- 
ception^ bodies  which  contain  nitrogen.*' — Libbig's  Organic  Chemistry 
applied^  &;c.,  p.  241. 

62,  e.  In  the  inorganic  kingdom,  nitrogen  is  mostly  confined  to  the 
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atmosphere,  where  it  probably  exists  in  a  state  of  simple  intermixture 
with  oxygen.  ''  All  bodies  which  have  an  affinity  for  oxygen  abstract 
kt  from  the  atmosphere  with  as  much  facility  as  if  the  nitrogen  were  # 
absent  altogether ;"  and  we  have  striking  examples  of  the  disposition 
of  nitrogen  to  separate  from  its  compounds,  **  in  the  easy  transposi- 
tion of  atoms  in  the  fulminating  silvers,  in  fulminating  mercury,  and 
in  all  fulminating  substances,"  whose  ready  explosion  is  owing  to  the 
presence  of  nitrogen.  "  All  other  substances,"  says  Liebig,  "  con- 
taining nitrogen  acquire  the  same  power  of  decomposition  when  the 
elements  of  water  are  brought  into  play."  * 

62,  yi  Now  the  foregoing  characters  belong  to  nitrogen  only  as  it 
exists  in  inorganic  or  in  dead  organic  compounds,  while  the  former, 
also,  are  artificial,  or  due  to  accidental  causes.  In  living  beings, 
where  it  abounds,*  it  adheres  to  its  associated  elements  with  a  tena- 
city which  no  agent  can  impair  till  it  destroys  the  life  of  the  part ;  or, 
in  other  words,  till  it  destroys  those  vital  properties  by  which  the  ele- 
ments were  truly  united.  It  is  then,  however,  that  the  forces  of  chem- 
istry take  possession,  and  the  elements  may  explode,  I  had  almost 
9aid»  with  the  facility  of  the  fulminating  compounds. 

6^1  g'  '*  There  is,"  says  Liebig, ''  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
the  (inanimate)  compounds  of  nitrogen,  a  kind  of  tension  of  their 
component  parts,  and  a  strong  disposidon  to  yield  to  transformations, 
which  effect  spontaneously  the  transposition  of  their  atoms  on  the  »»- 
gtant  that  water  or  its  elements  are  brought  in  contact  vnth  them." 
On  the  contrary,  "  it  is  found  that  no  body  destitute  of  nitrogen  pos- 
sesses, when  pure,  the  property  of  decomposing  spontaneously  while 
in  contact  with  water." — Liebig. 

But,  although  dead  animal  compounds  readily  pass  into  sponta- 
neous decomposition  under  slight  degrees  of  moisture,  yet,  composed 
as  they  are,  m  part,  of  the  elements  of  water,  and  very  largely  im- 
pregnated with  aqueous  substances  in  their  living  state,  neither  those 
elements,  this  water,  nor  any  other  agent,  can  disturb  the  exact  com- 
binations. 

But,  when  the  organic  being  dies,  chemical  agencies  have  their 
play,  and  it  is  then  that 

'*  The  result  of  the  known  transformations  of  substances  containing 
nitrogen  proves,"  according  to  Liebig,  *'  that  the  water  does  not  mere- 
ly act  as  a  medium  in  which  motion  is  permitted  to  the  elements  in 
the  act  of  transposition,  but  that  its  influence  depends  on  chemical 
affinity.  When  the  decomposition  of  such  substances  is  effected  with 
the  assistance  of  water,  the  nitrogen  is  invariably  liberated  in  the  form 
of  ammonia." — Liebig. 

In  respect  to  the  inorganic  world,  had  nitrogen  been  incorporated 
in  its  compounds,  there  would  have  been  no  stability  among  them. 
They  would  have  been  perpetually  undergoing  decomposition,  until 
finally  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  would  fly  off  by  itself,  and  nothing 
of  the  original  compound  would  remain ;  and  it  could  never  be  re- 
combined. 

62,  h.  Besides  the  disposition  of  nitrogen  to  tear  asunder  the  ele- 

• 

*  Nitrogen  is  well  koowii  to'  aboand  in  all  the  tissaea  of  animala.  Of  vegetables,  Lie- 
big  sftj't  that,  '*  Estimated  by  its  proportional  weight,  nitrogen  forms  only  a  yeej  small 
part  of  plants,  bat  it  is  nerer  entirely  absent  fiom  any  part  of  tfaem.  Bven  when  it  does 
not  enter  into  the  con^>osition  of  a  particular  part  or  organ,  it  is  alwars  to  be  foond  in  the 
fiaids  wUcb  pervade  it." — Lixbig's  Ort^anie  Chemiitry  applied  to  Physiciogy,  &c.,  p.  4 
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tnenta  with  which  it  may  be  combined^  the  complexity  of  theee  ele- 
ments in  organic  beings  contributes  to  the  disorganizing  results  after 
^  death,  and  is  another  principal  cause  of  spontaneous  fermentation  and 
putrefaction  (§  38,  41,  46»  48,  52,  53). 

62,  u  From  the  £bregoing  facts,  especially  from  the  universaliiy 
and  fixedness  of  nitrogen  in  organic  beings,  I  arrive  at  the  conclusioa 
that  the  elements  of  their  compounds  are  united  by  forces  as  peculiar 
as  the  facts  which  relate  to  these  compounds,  and  that  the  forces  of 
chemistry  have  no  agency  in  combining  the  elements,  or  in  effecting 
changes  of  their  com\}inations  during  life.  It  is  also  abundantly  man- 
ifest from  my  premises,  that  Liebig's  declaration  that ''  by  chemical 
agency  we  can  produce  the  constituents  of  muscular  fibre,  skin,  and 
hair,"  is  without  the  slightest  foundation  (§  12,  13, 14). 

62,  k.  The  whole  labyrinth  of  combinations  in  organic  beings,  and 
their  ultimate  return  to  binary  compounds,  are  full  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous design.  The  final  cause  ctf  the  reduction  of  the  organic  being, 
when  its  own  specific  purposes  are  ended,  is  that  of  again  supplying 
the  means  of  growth  to  vegetables  yet  alive,  that  the  elements  may  be 
again  elaborated  into  ternary  and  quaternary  compounds,  to  carry  out 
the  final  purpose  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  supplying  nutriment  to 
animals  (§  303). 

63.  In  the  Essay  to  which  I  have  referred  in  the  last  section,  I  have 
endeavored  to  deduce  the  principles  of  vitalism  from  the  phenomena 
that  attend  the  development  of  the  incubated  egg,  as  had  oeen  briefly 
set  forth  in  my  "  Examination  of  Reviews."  The  considerations 
there  made  are  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  present  work,  and  to 
the  place  at  whicn  I  have  now  arrived.    It  was  my  object  to  consider, 

1st.  The  constitutional  nature  of  the  ovum* 

2d.  To  show  by  the  philosophy  of  generation,  and  by  the  nature  of 
the  powers  which  are  universally  admitted  to  be  alone  concerned  in 
developing  the  germ  or  ovum,  and  in  forming  the  organa»of  the  new 
being,  that  the  same  powers  are,  also,  alone  concerned  in  carrying  on 
forever  afterward  the  processes  of  life,  and,  of  course,  that  no  new 
powers,  or  principles,  are  introduced. 

3d.  To  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  germ  is  impregnated,  or 
its  vital  properties  so  stimulated  into-  actioQ  as  to  result  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  germ,  and  in  unfolding  the  various  attributes  of  the 
new  being. 

4th.  To  show  that  we  may  find  in  the  physiology  of  generation,  or 
the  principles  through  which  the  ovum  is  impregnated,  the  whole  phi- 
losophy of  organic  life,  or  the  principles  through  which  the  actions  of 
life  are  forever  carried  on.  • 

5th.  To  state  the  manner  in  which  the  natural  peculiarities  of  each 
parent,  whether  as  it  respects  the  properties  of  life,  or  the  physical 
conformation,  are  infused  into  the  germ  and  combined  in  the  full- 
grown  offspring. 

6th.  To  show  that  hereditary  diseases  are  transmitted  in  the  same 
way  as  those  more  natural  peculiarities  which  belong  to  parents. 

7th.  To  show,  also,  that  the  principles  which  are  concerned  in  the 
transmission  of  hereditary  diseases  are  the  same  as  concur  in  the  pro- 
duction of  ordinary  diseases. 

8th.  To  deduce  from  the  philosophy  of  generation  the  vital  nature 
of  hereditary  diseases ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  show  that  the  morbid 
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impression  is  established  upon  the  vital  properties  of  the  ovvm,  and, 
of  coarse,  upon  those  of  the  new  being ;  and  that  the  hereditary  vitia- 
tion does  not  consist  in  any  transmitted  impurity  to  the  blood  or  other 
fluids  of  the  offirpring,  as  is  now  supposed  by  the  humoralists. 

If  the  foregoing  propositions  be  true  in  relation  to  man,  they  will, 
of  course,  be  equally  so  of  animals,  and  of  the  whole  vegetable  king- 
dom (§169/,  1051,1052). 

64,  a.  If  it  be  universally  conceded,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  not 
only  the  elementary  constitution  of  the  ovum,  but  its  whole  develop- 
ment, depends  entirely  upon  a  vital  principle  or  vital  properties,  it  will 
Ibllow  that  the  same  principle  or  properties  are  forever  afterward 
concerned  in  organic  processes,  and  alone  concerned. 

Let  us  hear,  m  the  first  place,  the  most  eminent  in  the  school  of 
vitalism,  but  who  are  inclined  to  lean  upon  chemistry  after  the  full 
development  of  the  ovum. 

64,  b.  It  is  said,  for  example,  by  Tiedemann, 

"  That  it  is  the  vital  power,  which  in  the  fecundated  germinative 
liquid,  brings  the  molecules  of  the  organic  combinations  to  the  solid 
form,  and  calls  the  first  lineaments  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  em- 
bryo into  existence.  All  the  parts  and  tissues  that  are  formed  in  it, 
according  to  a  definite  order  of  succession,  are  products  of  the  power 
of  formation,  and  on  this  they  depend  in  all  that  relates  to  thenr  first 
appearance,  their  development,  asmgalion,  configuration,  and  ar- 
rangement. The  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  act  of  formation  of  an 
embryo,  are  placea^r  above  all  the  mechanical  and  chemical  acts  we 
observe  in  bodies  not  endowed  with  life." — Tiedemann,  Comparative 
Physiology. 

64,  e.  By  the  illustrious  MuUer,  it  is  said, 

"  The  creative  force  exists  already  id  the  germ,  and  creates  in  it  the 
essential  parts  of  the  future  animaL  The  germ  is  potentially  the 
whole  animal.  During  the  development  of  the  germ,  the  essential 
parts  which  constitute  the  aetndl  whole  are  produced."  '*  The  en- 
tire vital  principle  of  the  egg  resides  in  the  germinal  disk  alone ; 
and  since  the  external  influences  which  act  on  the  germs  of  the 
most  different  organic  beings  are  the  same,  we  must  regard  the 
simple  terminal  disk  as  the  potential  whole  of  the  future  animal, 
endowed  with  the  essential  and  spec^  force  or  principle  of  the  ^/k- 
ture  being,  and  capable  of  increasing  the  very  small  amount  of  this 
specific  force  and  matter  which  it  already  possesses,  by  the  assimila- 
tion of  new  matter."  And  again  he  says,  '*  This  force  exists  before 
the  harmonizing  parts,  which  are,  in  fact,  FoaMED  bt  it  during  the 
development  of  the  embiya"  **  The  vital  force  inherent  in  organic 
beings  itself  generates  the  essential  organs  which  constitute  the  whole 
being."  "  The  formative  or  organizing  principle  is  a  CBEATrvB  pow- 
er, modifying  matter  blindly  and  unconsciously ;"  yet  with  such  won- 
derful precision  that  MuUer  also  says,  that  **  this  rationai<  creative 
FORCE  18  exerted  in  every  animal  strictly  in  accordance  with  what  the 
nature  of  each  requires."    '*The  vital  principle,"  he  says,  **is  in  a 

Sttiescent  state  in  the  egg  befinre  incubation."— Muller,  Elements  of 
Physiology. 
64,  d.  Passing  from  the  chemico-physiological  school  to  that  of 
pure  chemistry,  we  shall  find  the  same  admissions  as  to  the  exclusive 
agency  of  a  vital  principle  in  the  formation  and  development  of  the 
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seed  and  ovum.  The  extraordinary  contradictions,  which  will  aston- 
ish the  reader,  necessarily  abound  in  all  authors  who  are  employed 
in  identifying  two  subjects  that  have  no  relation  to  each  other. 

64,  e.  Take  Liebig,  as  a  first  example;  and  take,  in  the  first  place, 
his  chemical  doctrine  of  life. 

"  In  the  animal  body/'  he  says,  *'  we  recognize,  as  the  ultimate 
cause  of  all  force,  only  one  cause,  the  chemical  cation  which  the  ele- 
ments of  the  fi)od  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air  mutually  exercise  on  each 
other.  The  only  known  ultimate  cause  of  vital  force,  either  in  ani- 
mals or  in  plants,  is  a  chemical  process.  If  this  be  prevented,  the 
phenomena  of  life  do  not  manifest  themselves.  If  the  chemical  action 
be  impeded,  the  vital  phenomena  must  take  new  forms." 

And  yet  only  a  few  sections  before,  and  in  the  very  first  sentence 
of  Liebig^s  work  on  ''  Animal  Chemistry  applied  to  Physiology  and 
Pathology,"  we  read, 

*'  In  the  animal  ovum,  as  well  as  in  the  seed  of  a  plant,  we  recog- 
nize A  CERTAIN  remarkable  FORCE,  the  SOURCE  of  growth  or  increase 
in  the  mass,  and  of  reproduction,  or  of  supply  of  the  matter  consumed ; 
a  force  in  a  state  qfresL^  By  the  action  of  external  influences,  by 
impregnation,  by  die  presence  of  air  and  moisture,  the  condition  of 
static  equilibrium  of  this  force  is  disturbed.  Entering  into  a  state 
of  motion  or  activity,  it  exhibits  iudf  in  the  production  of  a  serieg  of 
forms,  &c.  This  force  is  called  the  vital  force^  vis  vitct,  or  vitality." 
— LiEBio's  Animal  Chemistry, 

Turning  back  to  the  same  author's  work  on  **  Organic  Chemistry 
applied  to  Physiology,"  we  not  only  meet  with  a  similar  contradiction 
of  his  grand  doctrine  of  the  entire  dependence  of  life  upon  chemical 
processes  (and  as  we  had  before  seen  in  respect  to  digestion,  section 
60),  but  with  that  which  is  particularly  apposite  to  my  present  inquiry. 

**  Our  notion  of  life,"  says  Liebig,  **  involves  someUiing  more  than 
mere  reproduction,  namely,  the  idea  of  an  active  power  exercised  by 
virtue  of  a  definite  form^  and  production  and  generation  in  a  definite 
form  (§  59).  The  production  of  organs,  the  co-operation  of  a  system 
of  organs,  and  their  power  not  only  to  produce  their  component  parts 
from  the  food  presented  to  them,  but  to  generate  themselves  in  their 
original  form  and  with  their  properties,  are  characters  belonging  ex- 
clusively to  organic  life,  and  constitute  a  form  of  reproduction  inde- 
pendent OF  chemical  powers.     The  chemical  forces  are  subject  to 

the  INVISIBLE  CAUSE  BT  WHICH  THIS  FORM  18   PRODUCED.      This  VITAL 

principle  is  only  known  to  us  through  the  peculiar  form  of  its  instru- 
ments; that  is,  through  the  oreans  in  which  it  resides.  Its  laws 
must  be  investigated  just  as  we  investigate  those  of  the  other  pow- 
ers which  effect  motion  and  changes  in  matter." — Liebig's  Or- 
ganic Chemistry,  &c.,  p.  355. 

64,y!  Roget,  of  high  authority,  maintains  that, 

"  However  the  laws  which  regulate  the  vital  phenomena  may  ap- 
pear, on  a  superficial  view,  to  differ  from  those  by  which  the  physical 
changes  taking  place  in  inorganic 'matter  are  governed,  still  there  is 
really  no  essential  difference  between  them."  "  It  may,  in  like  man- 
ner, be  contended,  that  the  affinities  which  hold  together  the  elements 
of  living  bodies,  and  which  govern  the  elaboration  of  organic  products, 
ARE  the  same  with  those  which  preside  over  inorganized  compounds." 

*  See  my  ExamiiuUion  ofRemewt  p.  7-SS. 
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^  Hence  it  becomes  every  day  more  and  more  probable  that  the  forces 
immediately  concerned  in  the  production  of  chemical  changes  in  the 
body,  ARE  THE  SAME  as  those  which  are  in  constant  operation  in  the 
inorganic  world ;  and  that  we  are  not  warranted  in  the  assertion  that 
the  operations  of  vital  chemistry  are  directed  by  distinct  laws,  and  are 
the  results  of  new  agencies." 

*'  However  naiurcU  it  may  be  to  conceive  the  existence  of  a  single 
and  presiding  principle  o£  vitality,  we  should  recollect  that  this,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  is  only  a  fiction  of  the  mind,  not 

WARRANTED   BY   THE    PHENOMENA    THEMSELVES." Ro6ET*S    OlUlinei 

ofPhyndogy. 

Let  us  now  hear  this  able  writer  on  the  suject  of  foetal  development 

**  A  portion  of  the  vital  power  of  the  parent,"  he  says,  "  is  for  this 
purpose  employed  to  give  origin  and  birdi  to  the  offspring.  The  ut- 
most solicitude  has  been  shown  in  every  part  of  living  nature  to  se- 
cure the  perpetuity  of  the  race,  by  the  establishment  of  laws,  of  which 
the  operation  if  certain  in  all  contingent  circumstances  " 

Roget  ultimately  describes,  in  his  usual  felicitous  manner,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ovum ;  and  here  we  have  nothing  from  our  author 
but  the  agency  of  the  vital  powers. 

"  The  foundations  of  the  edifice,"  he  says,  '*  are  laid  in  the  homo- 
geneous jelly  by  the  efforts  of  the  vital  powers."     "  At  first,  all 
the  energies  of  vrrALiTV  are  directed  to  the  raising  of  the  fabric,  and 
to  the  extension  of  those  organs,  which  are  of  greatest  immediate  util- 
ity; but  still  having  a  prospective  view  to  farther  and  more  impor- 
tant ends," — and  so  on  throughout  the  chapter;  the  whole  work  of 
developing  and  fashioning  the  foetal  organs  being  assigned,  exclu- 
sively, to  **  the  efforts  o£  the  vital  powers,    and  to  the  "  energies  of  vi- 
tality."— Rooet's  Animal  and   Vegetable  Physiology,  Bndgewater 
Treatise, 

64,  g.  Finally,  let  us  hear,  also.  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  advocates  the 
chemical  doctrines  of  life  so  far  as  to  lay  down  the  following  princi- 
ple no  less  than  twice  within  six  pages,  and  in  nearly  the  same  words. 
Thus: 

"  Reason,"  he  says,  '*  has  been  already  given  for  the  belief  that  the 
affinities  which  hold  together  the  elementary  particles  of  organized 
structures  are  not  different  from  those  concerned  in  the  inorganic 
world ;  and  it  has  been  shovm  that  the  tendency  to  decomposition 

AFTER  DEATH  BEARS  A  VERT  CLOSE  relation  with  THE  ACTIVITT  OF  THE 
changes  which  take   PLACE  IN  THE  PART  DURING   LIFE." CaRPEN- 

ter's  Principles  of  General  and  Comparative  Physiology,  p.  140 ; 
also,  p.  146. 

Now  the  authority  of  such  a  writer,  and  a  prominent  leader  in  the 
purely  chemical  school  of  physiology,  must  hie  allowed  to  be  impor- 
tant when  any  unavoidable  concession  is  made  to  vitalism.  Let  us 
then  hear  him  in  the  matter  of  the  ovum : 

"  Organization,  and  vital  properties,"  he  says,  '*  are  simultaneously 
communicated  to  the  germ  by  the  structures  of  its  parent.     Those 

VITAL  PROPERTIES  CONFER  UpOD  it  THE  MEANS  of  itsolf  assimilating, 
and  THEREBY  ORGANIZING  AND  ENDOWING  WITH  VTTALITT  the  materials 

supplied  by  the  inorganic  world" — Carpenter's  Principles^  &c.,  p. 
138. 

And  again,  this  mere  chemist,  in  bis  general  views  of  the  philosophy 
of  life,  observes,  that 
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**  The  AOBNCT  of  VITAL  ITT,  88  Dr.  Prout  justly  remarks,  does  not 
change  the  properties  of  the  elements,  but  simplj  combines  them 
[the  elements]  in  modes  which  we  cannot  imitate.'' — Oabpente&'s 
Principles f  &c.,  p.  146. 

64,  h.  Dr.  Prichard  is  strictly  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  school  (see  my 
"  Examination,"  See,  p.  37),  between  whom  Uiere  is  a  point  of  agree- 
ment which  is  worth  noticing  in  its  connection  with  the  subject  now 
before  us,  and  to  which  I  have  referred  in  a  former  work,  in  its  rela^ 
tion  to  Dr.  Carpenter.  Both  of  these  writers  see  so  much  of  peculiar 
design  in  organic  nature,  and  find  it  so  impossible  to  interpret  the 
phenomena  of  organic  beings  upon  the  chemical  and  physical  princi- 
ples which  they  have  so  strenuously  set  forth,  and  in  their  aversion  to 
any  other  principles,  and  to  the  obvious  rule  of  analogy  as  to  second 
causes,  that,  in  the  end,  they  assign  the  functions  and  phenomena  of 
life  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  Deity. 

**  The  theory  of  a  vital  principle,**  says  Dr.  Prichard,  "  has  been 
applied  in  a  difierent  manner,  to  account  for  the  phenomena  displayed 
at  the  beginning  of  life  in  animals  and  vegetables,  and  to  get  rid  of 
the  mystery  which  attends  the  gradual  evolution  of  organic  structure 
from  ova  and  germs.  Here  the  vital  principle  is  no  longer  considered 
a  chemical  agent,  but  assumes  the  character  of  a  plastic  and  formative 
power,*'  &c. 

Now  Dr.  Prichard  "  cuts  the  knot'*  and  "  gets  rid  of  the  mystery" 
after  the  following  manner : 

**  We  may,*'  he  says,  '*  if  we  chooSe  to  do  so,  term  the  cause  which 
governs  the  organization  and  vital  existence  a  plastic  principle ;  but 
It  is  a  principle  endowed  with  intelligence  and  design  [1  ]  It  is, 
in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  Energy  of  the  Deity."  "  The  devel- 
opment of  forms,  according  to  their  generic,  specific,  and  individnal 
diversities,  not  less  in  the  vegetable  than  in  the  animal  world,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  ascribing  it  to  the  imivereal  energy  and 
wisdom  of  the  Creator." — Prichard's  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  a 
Vital  Principle,  See,  also,  Paine's  Commentaries,  voL  L,  p.  10,  26 ; 
and  his  Examination  of  Reviews,  p.  37,  41,  43,  44. 

This  is  a  &r  greater  admission  than  the  vitalist  can  desire ;  since, 
if  the  development  and  growth  of  the  germ  depend  immediately  upon 
Almighty  Power,  so  must  all  the  analogous  processes  of  the  living 
bein^  at  all  stages  of  its  existence,  and  science  would  be  merged  in 
the  direct  manifestations  of  that  Power.  But,  while  this  doctrine  is 
utterly  exclusive  of  all  the  assumed  chemical  agencies  at  all  periods 
of  life,  and  overlooks  the  analogy  between  the  development  of  the 
germ  and  the  subsequent  processes,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  as  to 
the  disposition  which  should  be  made  of  it,  without  any  reference  to 
its  prevaricating  nature  (§  175.  d,  699  c,  740). 

65.  Having  now  before  us  a  plain  statement  of  our  necessary  prem- 
ises as  they  respect  the  exclusive  agency  of  the  ''  vital  principle," 
or  "  organic  force,"  or  "  creative  power,"  or  "  vital  properties,"  or 
"  vital  powers,"  or  "  vitality"  (whichever  term  may  be  preferred),  in 
carrying  out  the  full  development  of  the  embryo,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  know  the  details  of  that  development  and  growth,  which  is  thus 
allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  be  conducted  by  powers  utterly  distinct  fix>m 
the  chemical  and  physical,  and  in  which  these  have  no  agency. 

**  The  development  of  the  separate  parts,"  says  Miiller,  "  out  of 
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the  simple  mass,  is  observable  in  the  incubated  egg.  All  tho  parts 
of  the  egg,  except  the  germinal  membrane,  are  destined  for  the  nu- 
trition of  the  germ.  The  simple  germinal  disk  is  the  potential  whole 
of  the  future  animal,  endowed  with  the  essential  and  specific  force, 
or  principle  of  the  ftiture  being,  and  this  germ  expands  to  form  the 
germinal  membrane,  which  grows  so  as^to  surround  the  yolk;  and  by 
tr€uufifrmatum  of  this  germ»  the  organs  of  the  future  animal  are  pro- 
duced. The  rudiments  merely  of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems, 
and  of  the  intestinal  canal,  are  first  formed ;  and  from  these  rudi- 
ments the  details  of  the  organization  are  afterward  more  fully  devel- 
oped ;  so  that  the  ^rst  trace  of  the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem must  be  regarded,  neither  as  brain  nor  as  spinal  marrow,  but  as 
still  the  potential  whole  of  the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  different  parts  of  the  heart  are  seen  to  be 
developed  from  a  uniform  tube ;  and  the  first  trace  of  the  intestinal 
tube  is  mare  than  the  mere  intestinal  tube ;  it  is  the  potential  whole, 
— the  representative  of  the  entire  digestive  apparatus ;  for,  as  Baer 
first  discovered,  liver,  salivary  glands,  and  pancreas,  are,  in  the  far- 
ther progress  of  the  vegetative  process,  really  developed  firom  that 
which  appears  to  be  merely  the  rudiment  of  the  intestinal  canal.  It 
can  be  no  longer  doubted  that  the  germ  is  not  the  miniature  of  the 
future  being,  with  all  its  organs,  as  Bonnet  and  Haller  believed, 
but  is  merely  potentially  this  being,  with  the  stbcific  vital  force 
of  which  it  IS  endowed,  and  whicb  it  becomee  actually  by  develop- 
ment, and  by  the  production  of  the  organs  essential  to  the  active 
state  of  the  actual  being.  A  high  magnifying  power  is  not  necessary 
to  distinguish  the  first  rudiments  of  the  separate  organs,  which,  from 
their  first  appearance,  are  distinct  and  very  large,  but  simple.  So 
that  the  later  complicate  state  of  a  particular  organ  can  be  seen  to 
arise  by  transformation  from  its  simple  rudiment.  These  remarks 
are  now  no  longer  mere  opinions,  but  facts;  and  nothing  is  more  dis- 
tinct than  the  dbvelopment  of  glands  from  the  intestinal  tube,  and  of 
the  intestinal  tube  itself  from  a  portion  of  the  germinal  membrane." 
— MuLLER,  thid-^i^  1051, 1052). 

Such,  then,  is  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  germ  in  birds, 
and  in  all  the  higher  ammals ;  and  the  whole  work  is  ascribed  by 
physiologbts  of  every  denomination  exclusively  to  principles  un- 
known in  the  inorganic  world,  and  wholly  distinct  n'om  any  of  s 
chemical  nature.  They  are  called,  indiscriminately,  vital  prqpertiee, 
vital  powers^  vital  principlCf  organic  force,  creative  force,  &c.,  to  distin- 
guish the  principle,  or  properties,  from  every  thing  that  has  any 
known  existence  in  inorganic  substances,  or  as  the  source  of  any  in- 
organic results.  .  But,  physiologists  of  the  chemical  school  stop  here, 
and  ascribe  all  organic  compounds  afier  the  being  is  fiiUy  formed  to 
chemical  agencies.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  it  has  not  occur* 
red  to  these  philosophers,  that  precisely  the  same  elementary  combi- 
nations, the  same  formation  into  tissues,  and  the  same  secretions,  take 
place  at  all  stages  of  the  rudimentary  development  as  at  all  fiiture 
periods  of  life,  and  that  the  rudimentary  development  consists  in 
these  formations  of  simple  compounds  and  their  union  into  tissues ; 
and  if  the  early  or  rudimentary  growth  of  the  being,  all  its  secreted 
products,  all  its  elementary  combinations,  be  determined  by  the  vital 
properties,  so  are  the  $ame  results  determined  by  the  same  propertieB 
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or  powers  forever  afterward.  To  call  in  the  agency  of  chemical  or 
physical  forces,  to  accomplish  precisely  the  same  results  at  any  future 
stage  of  the  organic  being  as  are  admitted  to  be  performed  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  "essential  parts"  of  that  being  by  the  '* vital  prin- 
ciple" or  "  vital  properties"  alone,  is  a  violation  not  only  of  the  plain- 
est rule  in  philosophy,  but  of  the  clearest  facts  (§41,  42,  55-58). 

66.  We  have  thus  before  us  a  peculiar  order  of  powers  by  whicb 
the  organic  being  is  developed,  fashioned,  and  forever  exclusively 
governed.  It  is  these  powers  about  which  physiology,  pathology, 
and  therapeutics,,  are  essentially  concerned.  We  may,  therefore, 
seek  in  the  composition  of  organic  beings,  and  in  the  laws  of  their 
development,  y&r  the  great  rudimentary  principles  of  medicine.  The 
vital  principle  has  also  the  extraordinary  task  of  laying  out,  in  the 
ovum,  the  whole  organization  of  the  future  being ;  so  that  its  subse- 
quent labor  must  be  comparatively  simple,  and  it  is  then,  least  of  all, 
that  it  can  require  any  help  from  the  forces  of  the  inorganic  king- 
dom, or  that  it  would  permit  a  violation  of  the  great  principle  in  na- 
ture of  avoiding  an  unnecessary  multiplication  of  causes. 

67.  It  may  be  farther  shown,  by  the  incipient  development  of  the 
ovum,  that  the  vital  powers,  or  properties,  are  more  concerned  in  the 
growth,  nutrition,  and  all  the  subsequent  physical  results,  throughout 
3ie  whole  existence  of  the  being,  than  is  generally  supposed  by  even 
the  exclusive  vitalists.  The  usual  supposition  is  that  the  vessels  or 
instruments  of  action,  which  are  moved  by  the  vital  powers,  perform 
the  work  of  decomposing  the  blood  and  other  parts,  and  recombining 
them  again  in  other  proportions  and  forms,  according  to  the  particu- 
lar organization  of  parts,  and  the  modification  of  their  vital  states. 
It  has  been  the  doctrine  of  all  physiologists  of  the  present  day,  that 
the  ovum,  in  its  germinating  part,  is  a  mere  organic  fluid,  destitute  of 
vessels,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  future  apparatus.  Very  lately, 
however,  it  has  been  asserted,  on  the  authority  of  the  microscope, 
that  the  rudiment  of  a  cell  has  been  discovered ;  and  what  is  thought 
by  some  to  render  this  probable  was  the  simultaneous  discovery  of 
the  hypothetical  spermatozoa,  the  ancient  homunculus,  within  the 
ovum  after  copulation  * 

Whether,  however,  such  a  rudiment  has  been  detected,  or  whether 
the  doctrine  of  the  '*  homunculus"  is  destined  for  a  temporary  revi- 
val, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  "  assimilation  of  new  matter" 
must  take  place  without  the  agency  of  vessels,  or  of  any  parts  which  , 
are  subsequently  fonned ;  and,  therefore,  the  same  powers  which 
converted  the  fluid  germ  into  vessels,  nerves,  &c.,  continue  to  make 
the  same  conversion  out  of  blood ;  and  as  all  this  was  originally  done 
without  the  aid  of  vessels,  so  must  the  same  powers  be  forever  ope- 
rative with  their  subsidiary  agency  only.  As  tibe  ovum  possesses  the 
potential  whole,  it  is  equivalent  to  the  mature  structure. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  Miiller,  reasoning  upon  other  grounds,  may  not 
have  been  altogether  hypothetical  in  his  inference  that  the  "  vital  prin- 
ciple exerts  its  influence  even  beyond  the  surface  of  an  organ,  as  shown 
by  its  effects  on  the  chyle,  in  maintaining  the  fluidity  of  the  blood,"  &c. 

By  the  same  rule,  it  may  be  at  once  shown  that  the  only  ingenious 
chemical  hypothesis  ever  invented  to  interpret  organic  results, — the 
catab/ticy — ^is  purely  an  assumption;  since  this  hypothesis  is  predica^ 
*  Subsequently,  the  existence  of  the  cell  has  been  established. 
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ted  of  the  blood-vessels.  But,  if  there  be  no  vessels  in  the  germ,  the 
first  vessels  must,  of  course,  be  produced  without  the  supposed  chem- 
ical influence  of  vessels,  and,  by  my  showing,  therefore,  as  to  the 
subsequent  formation  of  vessels  and  other  paits,  the  supposed  agency 
of  the  catalytic  forces  is  a  mere  assumption  (§  41,  42,  1051 ;  also, 
Medical  and  Physiological  CommeniarieSy  vol.  i.,  p.  74-76). 

On  this  subject,  too,  chemistry  must  abide  by  admissions  which  are 
made  in  the  very  face  of  consistency ;  so  imperative  is  fact,  and  so 
imbecile  is  hypothesb.  Thus,  it  is  said  by  the  distinguished  chemico- 
physiologist,  Dr.  Prout,  that 

**  The  most  determined  sceptic  cannot  assert  that  there  is  any  ne- 
cessary relation,  or,  indeed,  any  relation  whatever,  between  the 
mechanical  arrangements  and  the  chemical  properties  to  which  they 
administer.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  chemical  changes  of  or- 
ganization should  result  firom  the  mechanical  arrangements  by  which 
they  are  accomplished  [  I  ] ;  neither  is  there  the  slightest  reason 
why  the  mechanical  arrangefnents^  in  the  formation  of  organized  be- 
ings, should  lead  to  the  chemical  chajiges  of  which  they  are  the  instru- 
tnents**  / — ^Dr.  Prout's  Bridgewater  Treatise, — Such  is  the  proof 
which  chemistry  offers. 

68.  The  question  then  arises  as  to  what  is  the  particular  office  of 
those  vessels  where  the  elementary  combinations  and  decompositions 
take  place '^  Simply  this:  to  convey,  and  eliminate  through  the  agen- 
cies of  the  vital  properties,  those  parts  from  the  blood  out  of  which 
the  vital  properties  effect  the  new  elementary  combinations,  whether 
solid  or  nuid, — to  aid  in  arranging  the  new  molecules,  and  to  carry 
forward  those  fluid  products  which  may  be  destined  for  other  ends. 

69.  But,  have  not  the  nerves  an  in£spensab]e  agency  in  effecting 
the  elementary  combinations  and  decompositions  1  Certainly  not, 
as  I  shall  endeavor  to  show.  But  the  sympathetic  nerve  exerts  an 
influence  upon  all  organic  functions,  and  impresses  a  special  condition 
upon  all  organic  compounds,  and  this  physiological  law  is  extensively 
involved  in  pathology  and  therapeutics  (§  226,  282,  283,  899,  446  a, 
461,  46H,  488^,  489,  612,  639,  746  c). 

70.  But,  all  the  vessels,  and  all  the  solid  parts  of  the  orsanism,  have 
their  various  specific  offices.  Here,  in  every  part,  reside  the  vital 
properties,  which  had  been  fully  developed  in  the  ovum,  and  here 
are  they  modified  according  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  organization 
and  the  peculiar  final  causes  of  '*  the  properties  of  the  vital  principle** 
in  each  part.  Hence  they  manifest  peculiarildes  in  parts  that  are 
nearly  analogous.  The  modifications  vary,  for  instance,  in  the  serous 
membranes,  and  more  remarkably  in  the  mucous,  as  known  by  the 
influence  of  foreign  agents,  their  phenomena,  their  products,  &c. 
The  vital  properties  difler  in  difierent  paits  of  one  and  the  same  con- 
tinuous tissue,  as  in  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  nose,  lungs,  stomach, 
&c.  Hence  one  of  the  important  objects  of  studying  the  structure  of 
organs,  and  the  nature  of  their  titeues ;  for,  as  the  vital  properties  are 
naturally  modified  in  different  parts,  so  will  their  alterations  in  the 
same  disease  be  different  in  different  tissues  of  one  organ,  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  even  of  different  parts  of  one  continuous  tissue. 

These  natural  modifications  of  the  vital  properties  in  different  parts 
have,  at  least,  three  great  final  causes.  The  first  is  what  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  namely,  to  separate  from  the  blood,  through  the  agency 
of  the  capillary  vessels,  that  exact  part  which  is  to  be  decompounded 
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at  any  given  point ;  the  second  is,  by  these  modificationsy  to  enable 
<*  the  properties  of  the  vital  principle"  to  decompound  and  recombino 
the  elemoDts  according  to  die  exact  nature  of  the  combinations  which 
belong  to  the  part ;  and  the  third,  to  qualify  the  properties,  throogli 
the  medium  of  the  capillary  vessels,  to  shape  and  unite  the  new  mole* 
cules  to  the  old.  It  is  easy  to  apply  this  principle,  under  its  diffsrent 
aspects,  to  all  other  vessels,  as  me  veins,  the  secretory  and  excretory 
vessels  of  the  glands,  and  the  absorbents. 

71.  Now,  at  the  first  start  of  the  development  of  the  germ,  '*tfae 
properties  of  the  vital  principle"  (as  they  are  well  designated  by  Mfil- 
fer)  are  but  very  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  aided  by  any  of  the  foregoing 
physical  means,  thoueh  they  come  into  operation  at  the  moment  they 
are  successively  produced.  '*  The  properties  of  the  vital  principle," 
therefore,  must  exist  in  that  potential  cell  in  a  modification,  and  with 
a  formative  energy  which  they  do  not  possess  in  any  of  the  new  de- 
velopments ;  and  herein  it  will  have  been  seen  that  me  very  chemist 
has  come  to  this  conclusion  (§  64^  190  h), 

72.  The  process  of  generation  presents  a  varied  and  most  impres- 
sive illustration  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  vital  properties,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  liable  to  be  impressed  and  permanently 
modified  in  their  nature.  It  results  in  the  production  of  organic  b^ 
ings  similar  to  those  which  exercise  the  generative  &culty.  This  fac- 
ulty is  therefore  manifested  with  as  many  specific  modifications  as 
there  are  different  species  of  organic  beings.  If  we  allow  to  the  globe 
one  million  of  distinct  species  of  animals,  the  specific  modifications  of 
the  germinal  product  will  be  as  numerous,  and  these  are  more  or  less 
Influenced  by  the  semen  of  the  male.  The  seminal  or  productive 
orinciple  of  die  male  exerts  its  special  influences  upon  the  bving  prop- 
erties of  die  germ,  and  according  to  the  special  constitution  o£  the 
ovum,  directs  their  operation  in  such  a  manner  diat  none  but  beings 
of  the  same  kind  with  die  parents^  where  both  are  of  die  same  species, 
are  produced.  That  the  various  modifications  which  distinguish  each 
species  are  determined  by  bodi  parents,  is  fully  demonstrated  in  hybrid 
animals,  and  is  sufficiently  obvious  in  the  transmission  of  the  peculiar- 

,  ities  of  the  male  or  female,  where  the  individuab  are  of  the  same  spe- 
cies. And,  notwithstanding  our  supposed  million  of  distinct  species 
of  animals,  and  the  specific  variations  in  all  the  parts  of  each  species 
(§  41),  this  almost  endless  variety  is  made  up  by  successive  deposi- 
tions of  elementary  compounds  out  of  mainly  four  simple  substances 
(§  37,  42,  46),  three  of  which  are  gaseous,  united  in  modes  unknown 
to  chemistry  (38-40, 48),  and  which  chemistry  cannot  detect,  and  for- 
ever uniting  in  different  modes  and  proportions  according  to  the  ex- 
act nature  of  every  part  (§  43, 44).  The  act  of  generation  establishes 
the  essential  modifications  which  are  to  be  continued,  without  varia- 
tion, throughout  the  life  of  the  new  bein? ;  and  this  new  individual,  be* 
coming  in  its  turn  the  agent  of  procreation,  perpetuates  all  the  specif- 
ic modifications  which  appertain  to  itself  and  to  its  anceston.  The 
intermingling  of  species,  which  results  in  hybrid  animals,  proceeds 
upon  the  same  plan.  It  must  therefore  necessarily  be,  that  the  vital 
properties  of  the  ovum  are  so  impressed  by  the  exciting  influences  of 
the  semen,  that  those  peculiar  elementary  combinations  and  aggrega- 
tions are  started  which  ultimately  make  up  the  hybrid.  "  These  vital 
properties,"  says  Dn  Carpenter,  '^  confer  upon  it  the  means  of  itself 
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asaimilating,  and  thereby  organizing^  and  endcwing  toi^  vitality ^  the 
maikerials  of  the  inorganic  world ;"  leaving  it,  also,  clear  to  all  minds 
that  the  action  of  the  semen  mos^  be  excurted  directly  upon  the  vital 
properties  of  the  ovum  (§  189,  1051). 

That  this  important  question  as  to  the  direct  action  of  the  semen 
upon  the  vital  properties  of  the  ovum,  and  its  capability  of  establish- 
ing certain  modifications  of  these  properties,  and  that  the  humoral  in* 
terpretation  of  transmitted  peculiarities  is  an  unfounded  assumption, 
may  be  definitively  settled,  I  will  also  add, 

«  The  well-knovni  &ct,  that  when  the  Earl  of  Morton's  Arabian  maze 
was  covered  by  the  quoffga,  not  only  did  the  mule  so  begotten  partake 
of  the  character  of  the  sure,  but  when  the  mare  was  subsequently  sub- 
mitted to  an  Arabian  stallion,  by  whom  she  had  three  foals  at  dififer- 
ent  times,  the  first  two  continued  to  exhibit  some  of  the  distinctive 
peculiarities  of  the  quogga  conjoined  with  the  characters  of  the  Ara* 
bian  breed."— -Momtck>mb&T|  o»  the  Signt  and  Symjftamf  of  Pregnan- 
cy,  p.  17.    This  should  overthrow  the  whole  fabric  of  humoralism. 

The  author  of  the  foregoing  statement  supposes  that  the  semen 
'*  may  influence  several  ova,  and  so  continue  to  manifest  its  effect  in 
the  o£&pring  of  subsequent  oonceptkma  when  impregnation  has  been 
efiSacted"  by  males  of  another  species.  The  reaiqer  will  also  not  fail 
to  remark  Uiat  the  history  oi  thb  case  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  late 
attempts  to  revive  the  old  doctrine  of  referring  the  germ  to  the  male 
parent  (§  67,  1051, 1052, 1078). 

73,  a.  The  semen,  then,  is  a  vital  stimulus,  and  so  far  on  a  par  with 
the  ordinary  stimuli  of  life.  These  may  be  natural,  like  air,  food, 
heat,  &c. ;  or  they  may  be  morbific,  like  malaria,  poisons,  &;c. ;  or  cu- 
rative, like  medicines*  In  all  the  cases,  their  action  is  ^upon  the  vital 
properties ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  these  influences  that  the  ovum 
18  developed,  that  life  is  maintained,  health  preserved  or  impaired,  en* 
disease  removed.  The  ova  of  oviparous  animals  show  the  analogy  in 
respect  to  stimuli,  and  the  principles  involved,  more  impressively  than 
those  of  viviparous ;  since  by  an  admirable  design,  in  respect  to  the 
former,  the  impression  of  the  semen  has  a  limited  operation,  when  the 
vital  properties  of  the  ovum  return  to  their  quiescent  state,  but  may 
be  affain  roused  into  action  by  the  simple  stimulus  of  heat.  (See  Med. 
andPhys.  Comim^  vol.  i.,  p.  21,  Asc.) 

73,  h.  The  action  of  the  semen  upon  the  properties  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  the  germ  is  a  type  of  all  the  influences  that  are  produced  upon 
the  same  vital  properties  during  the  life  of  the  animal,  and  fix)m  which 
all  its  oi^ganic  actions,  and  all  dieir  results,  arise.  And  so  of  the  ger* 
mination  and  growth  of  plants;  which,  by*the-way,  evinces  the  com- 
mon nature  of  the  principle  of  life,  and  of  organic  actions,  in  the  two 
departments  of  the  animated  kingdom  (§  188^,  d).  It  is  the  whole  es- 
sential philosophy  of  physiology.  It  is  the  alterations  produced  in 
the  vital  properties  wnich  constitutes  the  philosophy  of  disease,  and 
in  which,  indeed,  all  disease  virtually  consists.  It  is  the  art  of  finding 
out  the  reniote  causes,  and  the  nature  of  the  alterations  they  produce, 
and  of  adapting  to  the  altered  con4ition  of  the  properties  of  life  such 
agents  as  shall  establish  new  impressions  upon  them,  and  thus  enable 
them  to  return  to  their  natural  state,  which  forms  the  basis  of  thera- 
peutics in  its  connection  with  pathology. 

74.  a.  Here  I  shall  digress  for  a  moment,  to  ccmsider  certain  anal- 
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ogies  in  the  development  of  special  organs,  through  the  influence  of 
specific  stimuli,  with  that  general  evolution  of  the  organic  fabric 
which  is  started  by  the  action  of  the  seminal  principle  upon  the  germ. 
These  analogies  are  to  be  found  in  the  organs  of  animal  life.  The 
senses,  for  example,  sometimes  msmifestly  require  for  their  full  de- 
velopment the  prolonged  operation  of  the  stimuli  which  are  natural 
to  each.  This  is  habitually  observed  in  the  young  of  some  animals, 
and  is  seen  conspicuously  in  the  subterranean  fish  of  Kentucky.  In 
this  last  instance  organic  life  is  perfectly  developed ;  but,  owing  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  natural  stimulus  of  the  eye  from  the  very  outset  of 
life,  that  organ  remains  in  its  rudimentary  state. 

Afortioriy  therefore,  the  reputedly  first  inhabitants  of  this  globe,  such 
as  the  trilobite,  attest  the  existence  of  the  same  light  at  their  crea- 
tion as  is  enjoyed  at  the  present  day ;  geologists  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding (^  1079,  h). 

Superficial  observers  of  nature,  either  through  inattention  to  the 
moral  consequences,  or  through  infidelity,  are  apt  to  believe  that  phys- 
ical agents  are  the  real  creative  forces  of  organic  beings,  from  ob- 
serving that  particular  parts  are  clearly  dependent  for  their  develop- 
ment upon  the  action  of  certain  specific  stimuli.  But,  in  all  these  cases, 
the  rudiment  is  there,  and  has  been  perpetuated  ever  since  the  original 
species  came  from  the  Hand  of  Creative  Power.  That  Power  is  en- 
titled to  all  the  praise,  as  the  Author  of  the  rudiment,  of  its  endow- 
ment with  peculiarly  modified  properties  of  life,  of  the  existence  of 
the  physical  agents,  and  of  the  mutual  adaptation  of  these  modified 
properties  of  the  rudiment  and  the  virtues  of  the  physical  causes,  sc 
that  the  operation  of  the  latter  upon  the  former  shall  result,  for  exam  • 
pie,  in  vision,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  as  when  the  ovum  is 
developed  and  matured  out  of  the  body,  the  physical  agent,  in  the  ex- 
ample supposed,  shall  be  necessary  to  the  aevelopinent  of  the  rudi- 
mentary organ  of  sight  (§  350},  A--360},  I).  The  prin{;Jple  is  much 
the  same  as  that  which  applies  to  the  necessity  of  external  heat  and 
light  to  the  development  and  growth  of  plants.  The  specific  stimu- 
lus of  light  by  which  the  vital  properties  and  actions  of  the  leaf  are 
enabled  to  decompound  carbonic  acid,  and  to  assimilate  the  carbon,  is 
manifestly  a  parallel  example  with  the  supposed  influence  of  light  in 
developing  an  animal  organ  in  which  the  nervous  system  is  extensive- 
ly incorporated  for  the  final  cause  of  the  whole  organ;  although*  it  be 
certainly  true  that,  in  the  case  of  the  eye  as  of  the  leaf,  the  essential 
influences  of  light  are  exerted  upon  the  organic  properties  of  either 
part,  and  that  the  nervous  system,  in  the  former  case,  is  only  a  medi- 
um of  transmitted  influences  to  the  organic  properties  (§  188,  188^, 
189,  202,  203,  222,  223,  226,  227,  514  k,  1072  a,  note). 

It  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether,  by  a  total 
exclusion  of  light  from  the  ovum  of  fish,  afl:er  fecundation,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Kentucky  wonder  may  not  be  established  in  the  first 
generation ;  and  whether,  also,  an  exclusion  of  light  for  a  series  of 
years  would  not  be  followed  by  a  failure  of  the  balance  of  absorption 
and  nutrition  in  the  eyes,  and  consequently  a  wasting  of  those  organs. 
The  general  law  of  absorption  operates  universally,  without  the  aid 
of  any  specific  stimulus ;  while  it  is  clearly  otherwise  in  respect  to 
nutrition,  and  especially  in  riegard  to  certain  organs.  The  voluntary 
muscles  become  emaciated  from  want  of  the  stimulus  of  exercise,  &c 
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We  see,  therefore,  how  it  happens  that  fishes  with  and  without  eyes 
may  exist  together  in  subterranean  caverns  as  extensive  as  that  of 
Kentucky;  the  latter  inhabiting  the  dark  regions,  while  the  former 
exist  in  springs  near  the  crevices  of  the  cave  (§  136, 137, 548  a,  649  d^ 
733  b). 

74,  b.  Such,  then,  is  the  philosophy  of  this  subject,  and  such  the  full 
extent  of  the  ground  upon  which  infidelity  would  plant  its  standard. 
Nor  w^ill  I  dismiss  this  subject  without  referring,  now  and  hereafter, 
to  the  calm  indifference  with  which  this  infidelity  is  regarded  even  by 
the  religious  world,  by  adducing  not  a  few  of  the  present  popular 
treatises  on  theoretical  geology  (^  350},  g^-Jc,  1085). 

75.  Let  us  now  see  if  the  beginning  of  individual  existence  does 
not  supply  a  key  to  the  whole  philosophy  of  disease,  as  it  does  to  that 
of  physiology.    We  have  seen  that  all  the  actions,  and  all  the  results 
of  life,  are  merely  effects  which  arise  from  the  operation  of  the  vital 
properties  through  their  organic  instruments  (§  65-67,  133,  &;c.,  188, 
&c.).     These  properties  must  be  constantly  excited  into  action  by 
foreign  agents,  as  by  food,  blood,  &c.,  or  the  properties  will  become 
extinct,  and,  of  course,  the  effects  will  cease  (§ .  188^,  b).    Now,  the 
actions  in  disease  are  nothing  more  than  the  altered  actions  of  health, 
and  the  same  rule  applies  to  all  the  morbid  products.     It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  properties  of  life,  upon  which  these  altered  condi- 
tions depend,  are  modified  or  altered  in  a  corresponding  manner. 
As  a  consequence  of  this,  it  also  results  that  the  vital  properties  have 
been  varied  from  their  natural  state  by  agents  or  causes  capable  of 
producing  the  change.     These  agents  make  their  impressions  in  the 
same  way  as  the  natural  stimuli  of  life,  only  the  morbific  agents  at 
the  same  time  affect  the  nature  of  the  vital  properties,  and  bring  them 
into  a  new  condition.     This  new  condition  constitutes  disease. 

76.  The  type  of  all  this  may  be  found  in  the  impregnated  ovum. 
The  properties  which  animate  the  germ  bdhre  conception  are  deter- 
mined entirely  by  the  vital  constitution  of  me  female  parent.  But  we 
have  seen  that  the  new  being  may  partake  of  the  physical  characters 
of  the  male  as  well  as  of  the  female,  and  it  happens  not  unfrequently 
diat  the  characteristics  of  the  male  are  predominant.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows that  the  semen  so  far  establishes  changes  in  the  original  consti- 
tution of  the  vital  properties  of  the  germ. 

Since,  therefore,  aQ  the  foetal  developments,  all  their  physical  pe- 
culiarities, depend  upon  the  precise  modifications  and  actions  of  the 
vital  properties  (§  70),  and  since  these  properties  in  the  unimpregnated 
ovum  are  determined  entirely  by  the  female  parent,  their  nature  after 
impregnation  must  be  more  or  less  afiected,  and  assimilated  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  male  parent  in  all  the  cases  where  the  offspring 
manifest  any  of  the  male  characteristics.  This  is  entirely  analogous, 
in  principle,  to  the  modifications  which  are  produced  in  the  properties 
of  life  by  morbific  causes;  but  with  this  difference  in  contingencies: 
in  the  case  of  the  impregnated  ovum,  the  modifications  are  perma- 
nently established,  and  can  never  be  altered,  so  far  as  the  vital  prop- 
erties, in  either  parent,  upon  which  the  modifications  depend,  are  fun- 
damental in  their  nature.  In  the  case  of  the  morbific  agent,  or  the 
cause  of  disease,  the  vital  properties  are  diverted  from  the  healthy 
state,  and  from  tuch  modified  conditions  they  commonly  possess  the 
ability  of  escape,  and  of  returning  again  tn  their  natural  standard  (§ 
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853,  858,  898).  In  tiie  case  of  the  impregnated  ovam,  a  modifying 
agent  operates,  whose  properties  are  intended  to  confer  on  the  new 
being  a  stable  condition^  however  they  may  modify  the  exact  consti- 
tution of  the  impregnated  germ.  This  vital  stimalus,  the  semen, 
therefore,  in  virtue  of  its  specific  properties,  bestows  upon  the  corre- 
sponding vital  properties  of  the  ovum  the  peculiarities  which  belong 
to  itself;  and  these  being  natural,  vital,  and  determinate,  the  trans- 
mitted peculiarities  should  be  equally  so.  Or,  where  the  male  parent 
enjoys  a  perfectly  natural  constitution,  the  innate  predispositions  to 
disease  depend  upon  special  peculiarities  in  the  vital  state  of  the  ovum, 
which  may  be  as  permanently  established,  through  the  modified  ccm* 
stitution  of  the  female  parent,  as  any  of  the  natural  characteristics. 
In  the  case  of  disease,  however,  the  morbific  agents  have  none  of  the 
properties  of  life  which  are  natural  to  the  fecundating  semen,  and  the 
modifications,  therefore,  which  they  may  determine  may  be  different, 
even  if  we  suppose  them  to  act,  as  in  the  case  of  the  germ,  upon  the 
whole  constitution.  Whatever  modifications,  therefore,  may  arise 
from  their  action,  they  must  consist  of  deviations  from  the  standard 
of  health.  But,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  certain  •  artificial 
modifications  may  not  be  as  permanent  as  the  natural  ones ;  and  it  is 
from  observation  alone,  that  we  learn  that  they  are  so,  or  nearly  so ; 
as  in  the  case  of  artificial ''  temperaments,"  the  effects  of  domestica- 
tion upon  animals,  the  changes  which  are  wrought  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  by  cultivation  and  by  change  of  climate  (§  535,  &c.). 

77.  In  die  case,  however,  of  the  formation  of  temperaments  by 
change  of  climate,  and  the  more  remarkable  alterations  produced  in 
animals  by  domestication,  and  in  plants  by  cultivation,  &c.,  the  results 
are  brought  about  by  the  new  and  habitual  influences  to  which  the 
properties  of  life  are  exposed ;  and,  in  all  these  cases,  a  radical,  and 
oflen  permanent  modification  is  established,  approximating  closely 
the  modifications  which  are  bestowed  upon  the  germ  by  the  fecunda- 
ting semen.  Now,  it  is  also  true,  that  what  is  denominated  predispo- 
sition to  disease  is  entirely  analogous,  in  principle,  to  the  permanent 
temperaments  of  Ivhich  I  have  just  spoken.  BoUi  are  results  of  phys- 
ical agents,  modifying  the  properties  of  life ;  and  this  chain  of  anslo- 
gies  conducts  us  to  those  predispositions  to  disease  which  are  im- 
pressed upon  the  genn  by  the  fecundating  semen,  and  by  which  I 
show  that  the  philosophy  of  the  operation  of  morfibic  causes  is  vari- 
ously, and  even  exactly  exhibited  in  the  impregnation  of  the  germ  (§ 
63,  75,  535,  539,  559). 

78.  Take  the  scrofulous  subject  as  supplying  an  example  of  hered- 
itary predisposition  to  disease.  If  it  exist  in  &e  female,  her  ova  will 
partake  of  this  peculiar  modification  of  the  vital  properties,  and  it  is 
m  this  way  that  her  progeny  inherits  the  sdrofulous  diathesis  (§  144^ 
147).  In  this  case,  as  in  all  transmitted  predispositions  to  disease, 
the  peculiarities  induced  in  the  parent  have  arisen,  originally,  fix>m 
the  operation  of  deleterious  agents — ^imbuing  the  ovum  with  the  mod- 
ifications belonging  to  the  fen]^e,  or  imparting  to  the  semen  the  whole 
concentrated  force  of  what  may  have  been  the  slow  work  of  numerous 
causes  upon  the  male  parent 

Here,  then,  we  see  illustrated  in  the  very  ovum,  even  before  im- 
pregnation, the  whole  principle  which  concerns  artificial  tempera- 
ments, and  those  influences  of  morbific  agents  which  establish  predis- 
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positions  to  disease  in  the  iiiU-grown  subject.  It  frequently  happens 
also,  that  this  natural  diathesis  is  so  great,  that  it  results  in  actual  dis- 
ease before  the  birth  of  the  ofl&pring,  as  manifested  by  tuberculous 
affections  of  the  lungs  in  still-bom  infants. 

79.  Bat,  to  make  the  philosophy  of  this  subject  more  obvious,  let  us 
consider  the  germ  when  it  derives  its  scrofulous  diathesis  from  the  male 
parent.  Berore  impregnation,  its  vital  condition  is  perfectly  natural. 
The  semen  of  the  male  parent  establishes  upon  it  the  modification 
which  constitutes  the  predisllosition  to  scrofula,  just  as  malaria  deter- 
mine those  modifications  which  result  in  fever,  &c.  And  here  we 
may  readily  detect  a  perfect  analogy  between  the  alterative  influences 
of  the  semen,  and  of  remedial  agents,  and  come  to  understand  how  it 
is  that  the  latter  produce  their  effects  (§  904,  d).  We  have  only  to 
observe  those  instances  where  some  of  the  offspring  inherit  the  scrof- 
ulous diathesis  of  the  female  parent,  while  others  are  as  entirely  ex- 
empt as  the  male  parent ;  the  natural  condition  of  the  semen  having 
altered  the  vital  constitution  of  the  ovum  in  the  latter  case,  and  im- 
pressed a  disposition  to  a  development  of  the  new  being  in  its  perfect 
state. 

80.  The  subject  may  be  pursued  under  a  variety  of  aspects,  and 
with  various  illustrations,  wnether  physiologically  or  pathdloncally. 
Other  exemplifications  will  occur  under  the  subjects  of  vitM  habit 
and  the  temperamevUg,  The  same  principle  is  concerned  throughout, 
whether  in  respect  to  the  physiological  conditions  impressed  upon  the 
ovum  by  the  seminal  fluid,  or  as  those  conditions  are  modified  in  he- 
reditary scrofula,  gout,  &:c.,  or  whether  it  concern  the  temperaments 
and  other  permanent  changes  that  are  induced  by  climate,  domestica- 
tion, Sec.,  or  as  malaria  may  establish  their  peculiar  modifications  of 
the  properties  of  life.  Nor  can  such  conclusions  be  unexpected  to 
those  who  duly  consider  the  simplicity  of  nature  in  her  elementary 
principles  and  laws  (§  561). 

81.  Could  the  doctrine  entertained  by  Walker,  Elliotson,  and  oth- 
ers, that  the  imagination  of  the  parents  influences  the  physical  organ- 
ization of  the  of&pring,  be  shown,  the  philosophy  ^bich  I  have  set 
ferth,  though  not  rendered  more  clear,  would  be  yet  fortified.  But, 
this  is  at  best  but  speculation.  I  could,  however,  turn  to  the  myste- 
fious  production  ot  the  soul.  This  remarkable  principle  is  doubtless 
developed  at  the  very  outset  of  festal  life,  as  evinced  by  its  oflen  com- 
bining the  intellectual  peculiarities  of  both  parents,  or,  again,  of  man- 
ifesting chiefly  those  of  the  male.  But  here  we  have  no  other  fact  to 
guide  us,  and  all  beyond  has  been  involved  in  an  impenetrable  mys- 
tery by  the  great  Creator.  Here  it  is  a  pride  and  a  help  of  philoso- 
phy to  rest  on  faith  alone  (§  433). 

82.  For  an  examination  of  vital  phenomena,  and  relative  facts,  in 
proof  of  the  existence  of  properties  peculiar  to  organic  beings,  and  of 
the  abstraction  of  such  beings  fix)m  the  laws  of  the  inorganic  world, 
see  Essay  on  the  "  Vital  Powers,"  in  Medical  and  Physiological  Com* 
mentarie»,  vol.  i. 

D 
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SECOND  DIVISION  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

STRUCTURE. 

83,  a.  There  are  certain  details  in  respect  to  the  structure  of  or- 
gans which  must  be  stated,  now  and  hereafter,  to  enable  us  to  com- 
prehend the  laws  which  govern  the  healthy  and  morbid  states  of  man. 

Perhaps  few  things  can  impress  us  more  forcibly  with  the  impor- 
tance of  a  correct  analysis  not  only  of  the  physical  organization  of  all 
parts  of  the  body,  but  more  especially  of  the  vital  characteristics  of 
each  part,  than  the  continued  propagation  from  high  sources  of  doc- 
trines like  the  following ;  while  they  equally  prove  my  position  as  to 
the  appropriate  sources  of  knowledge  (§  5^-5^,  &c.),  and  the  tenden 
cies  of  the  microscope.* 

83,  b.  The  errors  m  doctrine  to  which  I  have  referred  are  revealed 
sufficiently  in  the  following  extract  from  an  article  by  the  distinguish- 
ed Mr.  Paeet,  contained  in  the  27th  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  London,  1844.  The  article 
is  entitled  **  An  Account  of  the  Examination  of  a  Cyst  containing 
Seminal  Fluid ;"  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Pacet  observes, 

"  If,  with  the  aid  of  these  observations,  we  endeavor  to  find  an  ex- 
planation of  the  occurrence  of  spermatozoa  in  the  fluid  of  cysts  con- 
nected with  the  testicle,  we  may  suppose  either  that  the  fluid  part  of 
the  semen  has  permeated  from  the  seminal  tubes  into  the  cysts,  and 
been  farther  organized  in  them ;  or,  that  the  cyst  t/ie^  secretes  a  fluid 
in  which  the  organic  structures  of  the  semen  may  be  developed." 
**  The  most  probable  explanation  of  these  cases,  therefore,  seems  to 
be,  that  certain  cysts,  seated  near  the  organ  which  naturally  secretes 
the  materials  for  semen,  may  possess  a  power  of  secreting  a  similar 
fluid"!  (i  251). 

I  cannot  doubt  that  before  I  shall  have  parted  with  the  reader  in 
what  I  shall  have  said  of  the  peculiarities  of  stracture,  and  the  more 
remarkable  modifications  of  vital  properties  and  functions,  there  will 
be  a  disposition  to  concede  the  importance  of  the  subiect,  and  that 
this  importance  is  rendered  more  manifest  by  the  prevalence  of  opin- 
ions analogous  to  those  in  the  foregoing  extract. 

83,  c,  Afi  1  have  already  intimated,  however  (§  2,  c),  anatomical 
science  can  lead,  originally,  to  no  conceptions  of  the  properties  and 
functiuns  of  life,  and  therefore  to  none  of  their  modifications  in  dis- 
ease. The  most  that  we  can  infer,  abstractedly,  from  a  knowledge  of 
structure,  are  certain  general  results  that  are  denoted  by  the  constita- 
tion  of  organs,  or  assemblages  of  organs,  upon  the  known  principles 


*  See  Mediad  amd  Pky$iologieal  Commemtaries,  ▼oL  L,  p.  69»-712.    Also^  my  Ei 
imtHoi^  of  Reviems,  ^  S,  89,  90. 

t  The  Medioo-Chiroigi^  B^Wew  lor  Janouyp  1845,  qootofl  tkis  pangraph,  and  ob- 
■ervet  of  i^  that "  Mr.  Paget' a  explanation  of  the  vicariooa  appearance  of  the  spennatozoa, 
whidi  haa  of  late  so  macfa  poxzled  the  meahen  of  the  aode^,  haa  the  merit  of  bein^  ta- 
gtnioms  and  ohfimaL** — I  cannot  acqoieace  in  thia  dedaioii.  Hie  doctrine  ia  did,  tfavogh 
recently,  for  die  Srat  time,  enforced  by  the  deceptive  report  of  die  microeoope.  It  ia  thna 
noticed  in  the  Medical  tmd  Fhj^siologieal  Commtentaria  :  **  Trae,  we  know  diat  the  an- 
cient belief  ia  even  maintained  at  thia  day,  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  and  othen,  that  die  teatia 
iaof  no  apecial  aae,  but  that  the  aemen  ia  the  prodactartlMMeaimplereaerroiza,tfae  raai- 
cq]»  aenunalea.  But,  what  doea  dda  afaow  T*'  &c  See^  alao^  m^  <tiiiuneiita  on  thia  aob- 
jcc^  in  ToL  l«  p.  588,  and  on  the  aiq^poaed  ricarioos  aeoretian  of  milk,  arine,  4c^  P*  ^1' 6^ 
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of  Design.     The  construction  of  the  eye,  for  example,  evinces  some 
great  final  cause  relative  to  light ;  that  of  the  urinary  apparatus,  that 
a  fluid  is  produced  by  the  kidneys,  and  conveyed  to  a  receptacle 
where  it  accumulates,  and  is  finally  evacuated  through  the  urethra; 
and  so  of  many  other  parts.     We  thus  infer,  also,  me  uses  of  each 
part,  individually,  from  their  relations  to  each  other  as  a  system  of 
Design.     In  other  cases  the  function  of  a  part  may  be  inferred  from 
the  known  uses  of  other  parts  to  which  it  is  related ;  as  toe  valves  of 
the  veins,  for  example,  were  supposed  by  Hai'vey  to  be  designed  for 
giving  the  blood  a  direction  toward  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart; 
and  this  induction  from  anatomical  Design  conducted  him  to  a  full 
exposition  of  the  circulation.     But,  in  respect  to  the  great  processes 
of  life,  no  conclusions  can  be  originally  drawn  but  through  tiieir  phe- 
nomena, nor  does  structure  denote  even  the  principle  of  vision  (4  251). 
Having,  however,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  structure  in  a  particular 
species  of  animal,  as  man,  for  example,  and  learned  the  uses  of  each 
paiticular  part  by  a  study  of  its  phenomena,  so  perfect  is  the  system 
of  Design  throughout  organic  nature,  and  so  han^onious  are  the  anal- 
ogies of  function  among  organs  that  bear  certain  resemblances  of 
structure,  or  of  relations  to  each  other,  in  all  species  of  animals,  al- 
though the  differences  in  respect  to  structure,  particularly,  may  be 
very  great  (§  107, 409,6),  yet  illustrated  by  greater  analogies  of  relation, 
we  may  generally  infer,  by  this  analogical  process  (§  5\)^  the  absolute 
uses  of  every  part  in  any  species  of  animal  that  may  be,  for  the  first 
time,  subjected  to  the  knife  of  the  anatomist.     And  this  process  of  in- 
duction may  be  carried  to  a  great  extent  fi*om  an  established  standard 
of  comparison  in  the  animal  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.     But  the  prin- 
ciple is  equally  comprehensive  in  respect  to  plants,  when,  as  with  an- 
imals, a  complex  being  is  marked  out,  as  a  standard,  in  all  its  struc- 
tures and  functions. 

The  same  is  also  true,  though  in  a  far  more  limited  extent,  of  the 
modifications  of  structure,  and  the  corresponding  modifications  of  func- 
tion, at  the  different  eras  of  life  (§  153-162).  And  when  we  come  to 
the  variations  of  function  in  morbid  states,  though  unattended  by  any 
appreciable  alteration  of  structure,  and  consider  how  various  must  be 
the  treatment  according  to  the  nature  of  the  affected  tissue,  we  are 
deeply  impressed  with  the  indispensable  importance,  to  the  physician, 
of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  that  is  relative  to  the  sensible  organ- 
ization of  the  material  part  of  organic  life  (§  2,  c).  Though  the  struc- 
ture, itself,  reflect  no  light  upon  pathology,  excepting  through  its  mor- 
bid alterations,  an  observation  of  its  morbid  phenomena  leads  us  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  parts  diseased,  ftnd  this  knowledge  is  important  to 
a  just  interpretation  of  the  phenomena,  and  to  a  right  method  of  treal>- 
ment  (§  131). 

83^.  We  have  now  seen  that  the  composition  of  organic  beings  is 
formed  by  properties  peculiar  to  organic  structure,  and  that  what  is 
thus  at  the  foundation  presides  over  all,  and  is  lihe  cause  of  all  that  is 
superinduced  upon  that  composition.  Th&  structure  of  organic  be- 
ings, which  is  comprehended  under  our  second  division  of  physiology, 
IB  therefore  dependent  on  the  same  creative  cause. 

84.  The  greatest  physical  characteristic  of  organized  structure  is 
supposed  to  be  its  arrangement  into  cells*  Here  all  analogy  with  in- 
organic substances  disappears  entirely.     The  chemico-physiologists 
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imagine  that  the  contradistinctioii  between  organic  and  inorganic  be- 
ings commences  at  this  step  in  the  ascending  series  of  organic  results 
(§  42).  But  we  have  seen  sufficiently  that  all  that  relates  to  the  a?in- 
pontum  of  plants  and  animals  is  equally  significant  of  a  radical  dis- 
tinction between  the  simplest  organic  compound  and  those  of  an  inor- 
ganic nature ;  the  same  powers  beine  equsdly  concerned  in  the  forma- 
tidn  of  organic  compounds  as  in  their  arrangement  into  tissues. 

85.  The  general  structure  of  organic  beings  is  made  up  of  tissues. 
A  knowledge  of  the  vital  characteristics  of  the  different  compound  tis- 
sues, of  the  same  tissue  in  separate  parts,  of  the  different  parts  of  one 
and  the  same  continuous  tissue  as  it  may  pass  through  different  com- 
pound organs,  of  the  whole  as  they  may  be  combined  into  complex 
organs,  of  their  vital  relations  to  each  other,  and  of  all  parts  to  each 
other,  is  indispensable  to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  in  physiology,  pa- 
thology, and  therapeutics. 

86.  Bichat  analyzed  the  tissues  more  ably  than  others,  and  arranged 
them  as  follows : 

1.  Cellular. 

A   XT  (  cerebro-spinal* 

2.  Nervous < ,.     .^ 

I  ganelionic. 

i  arterial. 

4.  Vascular <  venous. 

( lymphatic. 

5.  Osseous. 

C  fibrous. 

6.  Fibrous <?  fibro-cartilaginouB. 

(  dermoid. 

7.  Erectile. 

8.  Mucous. 

9.  Serous. 

10.  Synovial. 

11.  Glandular. 

12.  Epidermous,  or  corneous. 

87.  Until  the  era  of  Bichat,  the  tissues  were  limited  to  three,  as 
designated  by  Haller;  namely,  the  cellular,  muscular,  and  nervous. 
The  cellular  was  supposed  to  form  a  large  proportion  of  other  tissues. 

88.  There  was  a  great  error,  physiological  and  pathological,  in  the 
foregoing  limitation  (§  87),  since  it  took  no  note  of  the  modifications 
of  the  vital  properties,  and  of  the  particular  functions  of  the  tissues  as 
arranged  by  Bichat.* 

89.  The  several  tissues  are  distinguished  by  differences  of  internal 
structure,  as  well  as  by  modifications  of  their  properties  and  func- 
tions. They  are  called  simple  organs,  when  considered  in  their  func- 
tional character;  and  when  two  or  more  go  to  the  formation  of  more 
complex  parts,  they  are  called  compound  organs.  Certain  compound 
organs,  which  concur  together  in  some  general  function,  are  called 
an  apparatus  ;  as  the  urinary,  the  digestive,  the  circulatory,  &c.  As 
the  whole  exist  in  the  universal  body,  they  are  called  an  organism. 
Each  tissue,  collectively,  is  also  a  system;  as  the  mucous,  serous, 
muscular,  &;c 

*  For  practical  puxpoaes  Blehat's  analysis  has  not  been  improred,  nor  probably  can  be— 1660. 
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91.  The  simple  tissues  rarelj  occur  in  a  separate  state,  but  are 
more  or  less  connected  together  into  complex  organs. 

92.  The  simple  textures  are,  themselves,  compound  organs,  so  far 
as  their  organization  is  made  up  of  various  tissues.  The  union  of 
tissues,  therefore,  in  the  simple  textures,  is  quite  different  and  far 
more  intricate  than  when  the  simple  textures  form  what  is  called, 
specifically,  a  compound  organ. 

93.  The  structure  of  the  general  body,  and  of  its  different  parts,  is 
radiated.  The  ray«>,  or  branches,  of  certain  parts,  as  the  vessels  and 
nerves,  are  called  ramifications.  The  rays  increase  in  ruumber  and 
diminish  in  size,  as  they  go  off  from  the  centres  of  radiation. 

94.  The  trunks  of  vessels  and  nerves,  and  their  ramifications,  unite, 
reroectively,  in  various  ways  vnth  each  other.  This  is  anastomosis, 
and  subserves  very  important  uses.  It  promotes  circulation  in  the 
vessels,  and  through  the  nerves  it  contributes  especially  to  bind  all 
the  organs  together  in  one  harmonious  action  and  common  depend- 
ence. Through  the  last,  also^  the  play  of  leflex  nervous  actions  is  pro- 
moted when  the  nervous  power  is  developed  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  and  ganglionic  systems  by  morbific  or  remedial  agents. 

95.  The  animal  organism  is  symmetrical  as  a  whole,  and  in  its  va- 
rious parts.  This  symmetry  is  conducive  to  uniform  results,  is  im- 
portant to  the  great  processes  of  life,  is  always  the  same  in  the  natu- 
ral conformation,  is  indicative  of  great  Design,  and  of  peculiar  proper- 
ties and  laws. 

96.  Bichat,  "  following  the  path  marked  out  by  nature  herself,"  di- 
vided the  animal  organism  into  two  great  systems  or  classes ;  the  dis- 
tinction having  been  already  indicated  by  Aristotle. 

97.  The  first  class  relates  to  the  individual  being;  the  second  to 
the  species.' 

98.  The  first  class  is  divided  by  Bichat  into  the  organs  and  func- 
tions of  animal  life,  and  the  organs  and  functions  of  organic  l^e, 

99.  '*  The  two  classes  have  nothing  in  common,  but  the  general 
connection  that  unites  all  the  phenomena  of  living  bodies ;  but  a  va- 
riety of  distinctive  attributes  characterize  them,  which  cannot  be  sep- 
arated from  them." — Bichat. 

100.  The  organs  of  animal  life  are  those  whose  functions  connect 
us  sensibly  with  external  objects,  are  peculiar  to  animals,  and  distin- 
guish them  from  vegetables. 

101.  The  organs  of  organic  life  consist  of  such  as  perform  functions 
that  are  common  to  animals  and  plants.  **  The  only  condition  of  en- 
joying this  life  is  organization."  It  forms  an  indisputable  boundary 
between  organic  and  inorganic  bodies. 

102.  Animals  have  two  states  of  existence,  sleeping  and  waking ; 
but  the  former  applies  only  to  the  division  which  embraces  the  func- 
tions of  animal  life.  The  animal  powers  are  subject  to  fatigue,  and 
require  repose ;  the  organic  are  not,  and  are  in  pei*petual  operation. 

103.  The  fcBtus  has  only  the  organic  functions  in  operation ;  but  all 
its  animal  faculties  and  the  soul  exist  in  a  passive  state.*  The  latter 
are  brought  only  gradually  into  exercise. 

104.  The  great,  immediate,  office  of  the  organs  of  organic  life  is  to 
maintain  a  constant  vital  composition  and  vital  decomposition  of  or- 
ganic matter ;  or  nutrition  and  waste. 

*  See  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentariet,  voL  i.,  p.  13. 
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105.  The  organs  of  digesdoD,  absorption,  circulation,  respiration, 
and  secretion,  compose  organic  life.  Secretion  comprehends  nutrition, 
exhalation,  calorification^  and  excretion ;  which  four  are  often  ranked 
as  distinct  functions. 

106.  *'  Animal  life  is  composed  of  the  organs  of  sense  which  receive 
impressions,  of  the  brain  which  perceives  them,  reflects,  and  wills,  of 
the  voluntary  muscles,  and  larynx,  that  execute  this  volition,  and  of 
the  nerves  which  are  the  organs  of  transmission." — Bighat. 

107.  The  organs  of  organic  life  are  quite  analogous  in  the  lowest 
animals  and  plants ;  but  each  has  peculiar  characteristics.  In  ani- 
mals a  little  higher  in  the  scale,  the  common  functions  are  performed 
by  organs  of  ^eater  complexity,  and  this  complexity  increases  in  the 
ratio  of  the  development  of  animal  life.  Nevertheless,  in  most  ani- 
mals above  the  rudimentary  there  are  the  same  subsidiary  functions, 
whatever  the  difference  in  organization.  There  is  in  most,  for  exam- 
ple, the  secretion,  of  gastiic  juice,  saliva,  bile,  &;c.,  which  subserve  the 
common  function  of  assimilation. 

108.  No  organ  of  animal  life,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  is  necessary 
to  the  individual.  But,  no  part  of  the  animal  can  exist  without  aU 
parts  of  the  organic  system,  or  an  equivalent;  which  is  also  true  of  the 
organic  viscera.  If  Uie  heart,  for  example,  be  wanting  in  the  foetus, 
the  blood-vessels,  as  an  equivalent,  carry  on  the  circulation. 

109.  a.  The  indispensable  organs,  of  which  no  one  can  be  abstracted 
without  destroying  the  whole,  are  generally  single  in  animals  (§  128). 
The  same  b  true  of  plants,  if  We  regard  those  organs  which  perform 
a  commpn  function  in  the  light  of  a  single  organ.  If  the  leaves  faU 
spontaneously  and  abruptly  in  cold  climates,  no  injury  results  to  the 
plant,  because  it  is  passing  into  a  torpid  state. 

109,  b.  Nevertheless,  neither  the  action  of  the  heart  by  which  the 
blood  is  circulated,  nor  that  of  the  lungs  by  which  the  blood  is  oxy- 
genized, nor  that  of  the  brain  by  which  the  harmony  of  organs  is  main- 
tained, nor  that  of  the  kidneys  and  skin  by  which  redundancies  are 
excreted,  nor  that  of  the  liver  by  which  bile  is  generated,  nor  that  of 
any  other  compound.organ,  constitutes  the  real  functions  of  life.  They 
are  only  secondary  or  subordinate  to  others  in  which  the  absolute  pro- 
cesses of  life  consist ;  and  these  are  carried  on  by  those  extreme  vessels 
which  perform  the  immediate  work  of  nutrition  and  vital  decomposi- 
tion. This  is  exemplified  in  the  development  of  the  ovum  (§  63—72), 
and  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Indeed,  life  may  be  continu- 
ed after  removal  of  the  brain  merely  by  inflating  the  lungs ;  and  could 
we  substitute  a  machine  for  the  heart,  and  the  process  of  transfusion, 
both  the  heart  and  the  lungs  could  be  dispensea  with  for  awhile. 

These  facts  are  important  in  showing  the  nature  of  the  organic 
properties ;  how  it  is,  and  through  what  mfluences,  the  compound  or- 
gans contribute,  and  are,  each  one,  indispensable,  to  the  life  ox  animals ; 
and  that  it  is  to  the  fundamental  organization  that  we  must  look  ^tx 
all  the  absolute  processes  of  life,  and  for  the  essential  conditions  of 
'disease  0  1041). 

110.  The  parts  by  which  life  is  carried  on  in  the  organic  viscera  are 
blended  in  the  organs  of  animal  life,  and  in  those  of  3ie  species. 

-  111.  The  cerebro-spinal  system  is  assigned  both  to  animal  and  or- 
ganic life.  The  sympathetic,  like  the  cerebro-spinal,  goes  to  the  or- 
ganic life  of  animals,  and  therefore  pervades  the  organization  in  ani- 
mal as  in  organic  life  (§  110). 
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The  cerebro-Bpinal  nerves  and  the  sympathetic  interchange  con- 
tributions, in  all  parts,  by  which  important  influences  of  the  former 
are  established  in  the  organs  of  organic  life  (§  45S,  &c.,  500,  512, 
514i-530,  889,  891  i,  g,  k,  893,  a,  c-e,  902-905,  940-952). 

112.  Neyertheless,  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  especially  designed 
for  the  uses  of  animal  life ;  but  an  important  final  cause  is  answered 
in  making  it  subservient  to  the  common  interests  of  the  whole  being 
(§455). 

113.  The  sympathetic  system  is  added  especially  to  the  organic 
life  of  animialB  on  account  of  the  complexity  of  the  organs^  and  to 
unite  them  in  harmonious  action,  through  circles  of  sympathy,  and 
thus  render  them,  each,  in  its  place,  conducive  to  a  common  end. 
The  cerebro-spinal  system  contnbutes  to  this  result  (§111,  112);  and 
each  system,  unitedly,  or  independently,  exerts  special  influences  on 
the  specific  actions  of  or^^ans,  though  these  actions  are  carried  on  es- 
sentially through  properties  inherent  in  the  several  tissues  (§  226-233, 
485).  The  nervous  influence  thus  also  bestows  upon  animal  com- 
pounds peculiarities  that  do  not  obtain  in  plants  (§461,  489,  493  cc). 

114.  The  most  important  common  end  (§  113),  as  it  respects  the  in- 
dividual, relates  to  the  functions  of  animal  life.  The  organic  system, 
then,  in  animals,  though  physiologically  the  most  important,  must  be 
held  subordinate  to  the  uses  of  animal  life.  In  plants,  organic  life  is 
the  whole  being. 

115.  The  foregoing  union  of  organic  life  with  all  other  parts  (§  110-> 
114)  establishes  mutual  relations  between  all  parts  of  the  organism, 
and  brings  the  animal  and  sexual  systems  under  the  laws  which  ap- 
peitain  to  the  organic  system  (§  455). 

116.  The  same  intimacy  of  parts  confounds,  in  a  degree,  the  dis- 
tinction in  the  two  lives  (§  115). 

117.  An  important  consequence  of  the  foregoing  vital  union  of  or- 
ganic with  animal  life  (§  110-114)  is  a  general  coincidence  in  the 
pathological  as  well  as  physiological  condition  of  the  whole.  The  dis- 
eases of  each  react  mutually  on  each  system  of  organs,  each  requires 
common  methods  of  treatment,  and  reznedial,  as  well  as  morbific, 
agents  operate  upon  the  universal  body  through  any  given  organ 
(§  455,  524,  no.  1,  647),  by  exciting  reflex  nervous  influences. 

Nevertheless,  diseases  of  the  animal  organs  more  readily  derange 
the  organic  viscera  than  the  latter  the  former ;  but,  remedial  agents 
operate  far  more  powerfully  in  the  opposite  relation.  The  sympa- 
thies in  the  two  lives,  therefore,  are  not  exactly  reciprocal. 

The  foregoing  apparent  want  of  harmony  in  the  physiologies], 
pathological,  and  therapeutical  relations  of  the  two  systems  of  life  is 
reconciled  by  the  consideration  that  nature  has  ordained,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  organs  of  animal  life,  that  their  wants  shall  be  emphat- 
ically made  known  to  those  of  the  life  on  which  they  depend,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  their  dependence  on  organic  life  has  placed  them  un- 
der the  special  therapeutical  control  of  that  life ;  while  the  organic 
viscera  being  independent  of  the  organs  of  animal  life,  therapeutical 
influences  are  but  feebly  propagated  firom  the  latter  to  the  former. 
Such  are  the  final  causes  in  the  great  plan  of  Unity  of  Design. 

118.  The  second  class  of  organs  and  functions,  which  relate  to  the 
species,  are  divided  into  three  orders  :  1st,  such  as  belong  to  the  male ; 
2d,  to  the  female ;  3d,  the  functions  relative  to  impregnation. 

119.  The  several  organs,  and  reproduction,  belong  both  to  plants 
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and  animals.    They  are  not  necessary  to  the  individual,  though  the 
whole  organic  system  is  necessary  to  their  existence. 

120-  Although  the  organs  of  generation  be  not  necessary  to  the  in- 
dividual, they  exert  many  natural  vital  inftuences  upon  the  animal 
functions.  Their  full  development  has  also  certain  influences  in  or- 
ganic  life,  which  illustrate  some  important  laws  as  to  the  vital  prop- 
erties. Their  diseases  may  also  give  rise  to  great  derangements  of 
the  organic  functions.  They  fail  earlier  than  the  animal  functions 
(§117,578). 

121.  In  the  great  sense  of  ultimate  Design,  all  organic  processes 
have  for  their  final  cause  the  development  of  the  generative  organs, 
and  the  production  of  germs ;  that  similar  beings  may  be  maintained 
in  one  unvarying  round  of  development  and  growth.  Many  beings 
die  as  soon  as  this  end  is  attained,  and  return  to  the  mineral  kingdom 
to  be  again  reorganized  by  plants,  and  again,  and  again,  refitted  for 
the  nutriment  of  animals,  and  ccury  out,  in  both  organic  kingdoms, 
the  final  cause  of  their  regeneration  from  the  mineral. 

122.  It  is  necessary  that  the  ovum  of  mammiferous  animals  should 
remain  connected  with  the  parent  till  the  organs  of  organic  life  are 
developed.  The  law  of  dismemberment  (§  108, 109)  does  not  apply 
to  the  ovum  of  oviparous  animals,  nor  to  the  seed.  They  are  en- 
dowed with  the  whole  essential  organization,  and  maturity  of  the  vital 
principle,  for  independent  life.  The  former  gets  its  nutriment  from 
the  parent,  till  the  organs  are  brought  forth.  The  latter  are  supplied 
with  nutriment  from  within  themselves.  In  this  case,  also,  the  spe- 
cies are  destined  for  great  multiplication  and  distribution;  in  the 
other,  their  numbers  and  sphere  are  more  circumscribed. 

Nevertheless,  the  germ  of  all  animals  contains  within  itself  the  prin- 
ciple of  carrying  out  the  full  development  of  a  being  similar  to  the 
paretit,  in  all  its  complicated  parts,  which,  however,  have  no  rudi- 
mentary existence  in  the  ovum.  The  progress,  too,  of  foetal  devel- 
opment is  always  the  same  in  each  species,  and  every  part  is  brought 
forward  in  the  order  of  its  importance  in  the  organic  life  of  the  foetus, 
and  of  its  future  uses.     It  is  the  same  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

123.  The  history  of  the  seed  and  egg  probably  supplies  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  illustrations  of  Design  that  can  be  found  in  nature ; 
especially  that  of  the  seed.  They  are  the  only  instances  where  the 
entire  properties  of  life  cease  their  ordinary  operation  without  be- 
coming extinct ;  and  were  it  not  for  this  interval  of  repose,  the  spe- 
cies would  probably  disappear ;  since,  even  if  the  properties  of  life 
carried  out  the  development  of  the  seed  into  the  plant,  the  chances  of 
preservation,  and  especially  of  multiplication,  would  be  vastly  dimin- 
ished (§  633,  1051,1052). 

124.  Besides  the  foregoing  general  division  of  the  organs  and  func- 
tions of  living  beings,  another  arrangement  of  the  organs  is  founded 
upon  the  relation  of  special  functions.  Each  component  part,  each 
group  of  organs,  and  the  whole  collectively,  are  replete  with  various 
and  wonderful  Design ;  each,  and  all,  having  peculiar  ends,  all  con- 
spiring to  common  ends,  and  in  one  harmonious  Unity  of  Design 
maintaining  the  life  of  each  other. 

125.  The  following  is 
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2.  Vascular  System. 


TAe  ArrangemetU  of  Organs  according  to  their  relative  Functione. 

C  Brain  and  cerebral  nerves. 
1.  Nervous  SyBtem.  <  Spinal  cord  and  its  nerves. 

(  Sympathetic  ganglia  and  sympathetic  nerve 
C  Heart  and  its  1 

Pericardium.  [t\'      ..    •      i  . 

Arteries.  f  ^"'^^^  circulatory  or- 

Veins.  j     gans. 

T         I.  *•    '  1 J         i  Destined  for  waste. 

Lymphatic  glands.       ) 

Lcusteals.  )  Conveying  the  means 

Lacteal  glands.  )      of  repair. 

Mouth,  stomach,  intestine. 

o  -|^.      ^.     o    .       J  Salivary  elands  and  pancreas. 
3.  DigesUve  System.  <  j^^^^j, 

Spleen. 

Larynx  and  vocal  system. 

Trachea. 

Lungs. 

Diaphragm. 

Muscles  of  thorax  and  abdomen. 


4.  Respiratory  Sys 
tern. 


5.  System  of  voluntarv  muscles. 

4 


6.  Cutaneous  Sys- 
tem. 


Derma,  or  main  portion. 

Papillary  tissue. 

Rete  mucosum. 
/  Epidermis. 
<^  Kidneys. 

-,  TT  •         o    *  Ureters. 

7.  Urinary  System.  -^  3,^^^^ 

Urethra. 

00       'la      •*•       I  Orffan  of  hearino^. 

8.  Special  Sensitive  \      °  .  ,     ° 

System.  ^     „  ^^^ 

C  Bones. 

9.  Osseous  System.  J  CarriU|^-^ 

I  Synovial  capsules, 
f  Testes. 


1 


i  Formative. 
/Mala 

>  Copulative. 


10  Genital  System.    ^ 


Ductus  deferens. 

Seminal  vesicles. 

Prostate  gland. 

Penis. 

Muscles  of  perinoBum.  j       •  \ 

Ovaries.  ^  ^ 

Fallopian  tubes.  >  Formative. 

Uterus.  J 

Vagina. 

Hymen. 

Clitoris.  1  ^       1  ^ 

Nymph*.  >  Copulative. 

Labia. 

Constrictor  vaginae. 
Mammae, — accessory  parts. 


» Female* 
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126.  Tbe  organic  and  animal  functions  are  also  naturally  subdivi* 
ded  into, 

Ist.  Those  which  operate  from  without  inward,  as  in  digestion ;  and, 
2d.  Those  which  operate  from  within  outward,  as  in  circulation,  se- 
cretion, &c. 

127.  There  are  generally  two  sets  of  organs  for  the  animal  func- 
tiotts,  having  a  harmony  of  action  in  their  natural  and  healthy  states. 

128.  When  the  organs  of  organic  life  are  in  pairs,  as  the  kidneys, 
concerted  action  is  not  necessary;  and  here  one  organ  may  supply 
the  place  of  both  (§  109). 

129.  a.  The  whole  assemblage  of  organic  viscera  act  together  in 
concert ;  but  the  animal  organs,  as  a  general  system,  act  more  or  leas 
independently  of  each  other. 

129,  b.  The  mutual  relations  which  subsist  between  the  various  or- 
gans and  their  several  functions  are  of  two  principal  kinds ;  namely, 
the  vital,  and  the  mechanical. 

129,  c.  The  first  class  of  relations  may  be  distributed  into  three  dif- 
ferent orders.  The  first  order  consists  of  the  relations  between  the 
organs  of  sense.  The  second  order  embraces  those  between  the  brain 
and  voluntary  muscles.  The  third  order  comprises  the  relations 
which  are  especially  maintained  by  sympathy.  It  is  the  last  subdi- 
vision, mostly,  which  is  relative  to  our  present  subject.  It  concerns, 
therefore,  the  organization  by  which  organic  life  is  carried  on  in  ani- 
mals, and  depends  upon  the  nervous  power  in  its  function  of  sympa- 
thy, and  upon  a  principle  independent  of  the  nervous  power,  called 
continuotLs  sympathy,  and  which  is  probably  also  an  important  princi- 
ple in  plants  (§  111-113,  222,  233,  495-500,  638^,  818^).— Note  U. 

129,  d.  The  vital  relations  of  a  general  nature  evince  the  highest 
order  of  Design.  They  refer  to  the  mutual  co-operation  of  distinct 
systeUis  of  organs  in  the  production  of  particular  results,  and  of  these 
various  systems  in  the  maintenance  of  universal  life ;  while  the  sev- 
eral individual  organs  possess  distinct  and  specific  offices  that  are 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  principle  of  sympathy  (§  222-233, 
455,  that  is,  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system. 

129,  e.  The  sympathetic  relations  are  most  strongly  pronounced 
among  organs  which  concur  together  in  the  performance  of  special 
functions,  as  the  circulatory,  the  digestive,  the  urinary,  the  sexual 
systems,  &c.  (^  124).  Other  special  relations  subsist  between  the 
brain  and  the  organs  of  animal  life  through  the  medium,  in  part,  of 
the  mental  functions.  Such  is  seen  between  the  brain  and  voluntary 
muscles  in  the  production  of  voluntary  motion  (§  500,  d).  Thus, 
also,  the  senses  aid  each  other ;  the  sight  being  most  independent 
In  this  way,  too,  a  concurrence  is  established  between  the  teeth,  mus- 
cles, eyes,  nose,  &c.,  in  procuring  food  and  supplying  the  stomach ; 
each  individual  part  having  been  also  constituted  with  a  reference  to 
the  nature  of  the  food,  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  it  (§  323). 

129,yi  Plants  are  devoid  of  all  that  intimate  association  of  parts 
which  is  owing  to  reflex  nervous  influence  in  animals,  as  well  as 
to  peculiarities  of  structure  and  special  modifications  of  l^e  common 
properties  of  life.  But,  a  general  relation  of  functions  obtains  to  a 
certain  extent  in  plants  through  the  law  of  continuous  sympathy,  which, 
as  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  depends  upon  the  organic  properties 
and  which  1  would  designate  as  continuous  influence  (§  498). 
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129,  g.  The  sympathetic  relations  in  organic  life  are  of  the  very 
highest  moment  in  medicine.  Disease  is  propagated,  is  maintained, 
and  removed,  very  greatly,  throus^h  these  natorid  relations. 

129,  h.  The  sympathetic  relations  are  yariously  modified  by  dis- 
ease, and  are  often  more  strongly  pronounced  than  in  health,  though 
more  or  less  diverted  from  their  natural  condition.  Remedies  also 
operate  with  greater  effect  through  these  modified  relations,  as  well 
as  through  the  greater  susceptibility  of  the  organic  prc^rties  (§  137,  d). 
For  the  same  reason,  natural  stimuli,  as  food,  often  prove  morbific 
in  diseased  conditions  (§  152,  h).  The  sympathies  which  grow  out 
of  morbific  agents  depend  upon  the  natui^  principle,  of  which  they 
are  only  mo^cations.  And  so  of  those  which  spring  from  remedial 
aeents ;  thtfse  agents  giving  rise  to  greater  influences  in  consequence 
of  the  morbid  state  of  sympathy  and  of  the  organic  properties,  as 
well  as  in  consequence  of  their  own  intrinsic  virtues  (§  718,  901). 

129,  i.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a  most  important  law,  that  mor- 
bid states  call  into  operation  reflex  nervous  actions  among  organs, 
which,  in  their  natural  state,  manifest  but  feeble,  and  perhaps  no  di- 
rect relations  whatever;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  morbid  changes, 
remedial  agents  will  operate  sympathetically  through  the  stomach, 
&c.,  upon  remote  parts,  when  they  would  have  no  such  effect  in  the 
healthy  state  of  the  organs.  This  principle  b  demonstrated  in  every 
case  of  disease,  and  constitutes  our  first  position  against  the  humoral 
pathology,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  operation  of  remedial  agents  by 
absorption  (§  819,  &c.).  New  vital  relations  being  developed  by 
disease,  our  remedies  ccmtinue  to  operate  through  those  acquired  re- 
lations so  long  as  they  exist ;  while,  also,  the  remedies  themselves 
may  institute  analogous  sympathetic  relations,  and  thus  simultane- 
ously induce  reflex  nervous  actions  of  a  salubrious  nature  in  organs 
not  morbidly  affected  (§  74,  117,  137,  143,  155, 156,  387,  422»  514  A, 
524  d,  525,  528,  733  b,  905,  980). 

129.  A;.  The  mechanical  relations  are  equally  common  to  plants  and 
animals.  They  are  maintained  by  the  motion  of  matter  from  one  or- 
gan, or  part,  to  another ;  as  the  transmission  of  blood  from  the  heart 
trough  the  blood-vessels,  sap  from  the  roots  to  the  leaves  of  plants, 
food  through  the  intestinal  canal,  urine  from  the  kidneys  to  the  blad- 
der, and  from  the  bladder  through  the  urethra,  &c.  But,  the  move- 
ment of  the  matter  is  effected  by  die  vital  properties  operating  through 
the  various  organs. 

130.  Every  part  is  a  perfect  labvrinth,  anatomically  considered. 
It  is  a  labyrinth,  also,  of  perfect  designs ;  while  the  harmonious  cod- 
carrence  of  these  designs  in  the  aggregate  orrans  and  tissues  is  too 
profoundly  complex  for  any  exact  ansdysis.  The  deep  intimacy  of 
parts  in  each  tissue  corresponds  with  the  union  of  the  whole,  with 
the  dominion  of  common  laws,  and  with  that  concerted  action  of  all 
parts,  which,  in  a  popular  sense,  makes  up  the  life  of  the  organic 
being. 

131.  It  has  already  been  stated,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  minuteness 
of  structure  which  is  supplied  by  the  microscope  is  practically  use* 
less,  while  the  deceptions  of  that  instrument  have  led  to  many  im- 
portant errors  in  physiology  and  pathology  (§  83).  It  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon,  especially,  m  exploring  soft  structures.  If  it  lead  to 
unimportant  facts,  it  is  equally  liable  to  betray  us  into  error  and  fal- 
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lacious  hypotheses.  The  whole  history  of  that  instrument,  so  iar  as 
physiology  is  concerned,  has  gone  to  confirm  the  foregoine  conclu- 
sions, which  were  originally  advanced  in  another  work,  and  has  con- 
clusively sustained  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  profound  ohserven 
of  the  present  age.     Thus  : 

"  Authors,"  says  Bichat,  *'  have  been  much  occupied  vnth  the  in- 
timate structure  of  glands.  Let  us  neglect  all  these  idle  questions, 
in  which  neither  inspection  nor  experiment  can  guide  us.  Let  ns 
begin  the  study  of  anatomy  where  the  organs  can  be  subjected  to  the 
senses."  **  No  methodical  mind  will  attend  to  the  minute  nature  of 
the  muscular  fibre,  upon  which  so  much  has  been  written.  The  ex- 
act progress  of  the  sciences  in  this  age  is  not  accommodated  to  those 
hypotheses,  which  made  general  anatomy  and  physiology  frivolous 
romance  in  the  last." 

Microscopical  information,  so  far  as  correct,  goes  to  the  amount  of 
human  knowledge,  and  to  the  perfection  of  science,  though  it  may 
not  contribute  to  useful  ends.  But  experience  shows  us  that  we 
may  not  depend,  as  it  respects  the  microscope,  upon  the  vision  of  oth- 
ers, especially  where  a  high  magnifying  power  is  required.  Each 
must  observe  for  himself;  and,  as  allowea  by  Ehrenberg,  long  prac- 
tice, alone,  can  assure  him  of  any  general  accuracy.  The  laborious 
student  may  attend  to  this  accomplishment  But,  vita  brevis,  an 
Umga;  and  he  will  be  likely  to  live  the  subject  of  deluded  sense 
rather  than  of  enlightened  understanding. 

"  BDOogh  u  left  bendef  to  fearch  and  know. 
Bat  knowledge  Ib  as  food,  and  needs  no  less 
Her  temperance  over  appetite,  to  know 
In  measure  what  the  aoind  may  well  oontain ; 
Oppresses  else  with  sorfeit,  and  soon  torus 
Wisdom  to  folly,  as  noorishment  to  wind." — Milton. 

The  following  is  another  example  in  illustration  of  Milton's  prin- 
ciple, and  another  instance*  of  the  revolutionaiy  spirit  of  the  micro- 
scopic observers.  I  quote  from  Wagner's  **  Elements  of  Physiology 
for  the  Uie  of  Students" 

**  The  study,"  he  says,  "  of  the  vabieties  of  form  presented  by 
the  seminal  animaleulea  ought  not  to  be  held  as  any  trifling  matter,  or 
as  tending  to  accumulate  superfluous  details.  Most  rMPORTANT  phts- 
roLOoicAL  CONCLUSIONS  may  be  based  on  the  information  thus  ac- 
quired" (§  83,  b). 

It  is  one  of  the  few  correct  physiological  conclusions  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Liebig,  that 

"  The  most  exact  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  tissues 
cannot  teach  us  their  uses ;  and  from  the  microscopical  examination 
of  the  most  minute  reticulations  of  the  vessels,  we  can  learn  no  more 
as  to  their  functions  than  we  have  learned  concerning  vision  from 
counting  the  surfaces  on  the  eye  of  a  fly." — ^Liebio's  Anitnal  Chem- 
istry.— ({  83  c,  251,  699  c  and  d). 

When  we  consider,  therefore,  the  constant  deceptions  of  the  micro- 
scope, especially  in  all  explorations  of  sofb  substances,  and  the  abso- 
lute uselessness  of  any  knowledge  it  may  convey  as  to  the  recesses 
of  organization,  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  time  is  not 

*  See  article  on  the  Microscope,  in  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p 
099-713;  and  my  Eramination  of  Reoient,  p.  6,  89;  also,  tnis  work,  $  515. 
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distant  when  all  this  lumber  will  be  excluded  from  practical  works 
on  physiology,  and  turned,  at  least,  into  a  channel  by  itself. 

132.  Eadb  simple  texture,  when  united  into  compound  organs,  has 
as  much  its  own  specific  function  as  the  aggregate  compound.  It  is 
even  more  important,  in  a  pathological  sense,  to  regard  the.  individ- 
ual textures  than  the  compound  organ  which  they  may  form. 

133,  a.  A  consideration  of  the  tissues  in  respect  to  their  special 
character  and  functions,  as  well  as  their  obvious  anatomical  dineren- 
CQS,  being  of  the  very  highest  importance  to  the  physiologist  and  phy- 
sician, they  can  be  stu<Ued  advantageously  only  in  these  several  as- 
pects. Much  must,  therefore,  be  now  anticipated  as  to  what  will  be 
subsequently  stated  more  circumstantially  in  regard  to  the  properties 
and  functions  of  life.  The  student  must  be  prepared  with  that  anal- 
ysis before  he  can  approach  the  tissues  with  any  hope  of  enlightened 
knowledge.  A  simple  statement  of  their  apparent  anatomical  charac- 
teristics and  relations,  and  of  their  products,  would  present  a  barren 
field.  Nor  is  it  alone  their  vital  attributes  which  should  most  engage 
the  attention  of  the  medical  philosopher,  but  he  should  be  equally 
and  simultaneously  employed  in  learning  how  these  conditions  are 
modified  in  disease.  Such,  therefore,  is  my  projected  plan  in  relation 
to  the  tissues  (§  83,  e), 

133,  hm  Every  distinct  tissue^  and  often  the  same  tissue  as  it  occurs 
in  different  places  and  connecti(Mis,  and  even  the  different  parts  of  one 
and  the  same  continuous  tissue,  possess,  respectively,  special  modifi- 
cations of  the  vital  properties  and  functions.  Upon  these  modifica- 
tions depend  the  vanety  of  the  natural  vital  phenomena,  as,  also»  very 
greatly,  those  which  are  mcHrbid. 

133,  c.  But  there  would  be  no  disease  were  there  not  another  im- 
portant condition  in  the  constitution  of  the  vital  properties ;  and  this 
IS  their  mutability.  Its  final  cause  is  the  well-being  of  organic  nature ; 
since,  as  organization  changes  in  the  progress  of  the  plant  or  of  ani- 
mals to  a  state  of  maturity,  so  must  there  be  an  antecedent  change  in 
the  properties  which  conduct  the  development  of  organs,  &C  The 
same  principle  is  displayed  in  gestation,  lactation,  &c.  It  is  this,  in 
connection  with  the  susceptibility  of  the  properties  of  life  to  the  action 
of  blood  and  other  vital  agents,  which  renders  them  liable  to  morbid 
changes  when  other  causes  operate.  Such,  therd&>re,  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  final  cause  of  the  adaptation  of  the  properties  of 
life  to  the  influence  of  salutary  agents,  and  to  the  varying  exigencies 
of  organic  nature. 

Nor  would  there  be  any  recovery  from  disease,  but  fi>r  the  same 
mutability  of  the  organic  prpperties,  and  their  liabUity  to  other  chan- 
ges when  yet  other  causes  operate  ^§  177,  &c.,  901). 

134.  Owing  to  the  peculiarities  m  the  vital  constitution  of  the  dif- 
ferent tissues,  a  common  disease,  as  inflammation,  is  characterized  by 
many  peculiarities  of  symptoms,  &;c,  in  the  several  tissues,  respect- 
ively. Differences  also  arise  in  their  constitutional  influences,  and 
they  may  require  corresponding  variations  of  treatment  (§  718).  This 
is  even  true  of  different  parts  of  a  continuous  tissue,  as  tiie  alimentary 
and  pulmonary  mucous  membrane ;  where  inflammation  of  this  mem- 
brane in  the  nose,  larynx,  trachea,  lungs,  &uces,  stomach,  and  intes- 
tines, is  distinguished  by  almost  as  striking  peculiarities  in  the  vital 
signs,  and  in  their  constitutional  influences,  as  are  the  physiological 
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ftinctions  of  the  different  compound  organs  which  it  trayerses  (§140 
752-754,  780,  783). 

135,  a.  The  special  modifications  of  the  vital  properties  in  difier- 
ent  parts  of  one  and  the  same  continaous  tissue  is  often  strikingly  de- 
noted by  the  character  of  the  natural  product  of  the  several  portions, 
respectively ;  as  in  the  tissue  last  mentioned.  Nothing,  for  example, 
can  be  more  unique  than  the  gastric  juice,  a  product  of  all  complex 
animals,  while  it  can  be  generated  by  nothing  but  the  mucous  tissue 
of  the  stomach.  Again,  in  the  lungs  we  meet  with  this  tissue  per- 
forming the  office  of  excretion ;  being  the  only  example  in  which  an 
organ  eliminates  truly  effete  matter  firom  venous  blood.  And  here  an 
important  analogy  occurs  to  show  that  the  elaboration  of  carbon  is  a 
vital  process  (§  316,  419,  827  h\  In  the  uterus  the  same  membrane 
appears  as  an  organ  of  exci*etion  in  relation  to  the  arterial  blood,  bat 
for  the  uses  of  the  uterus  alone ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  else  in  nature 
that  is  capable  of  venerating  a  similar  product.  But,  in  all  the  cases, 
the  analogy  which  is  indicated  by  the  coincidence  of  anatomical  struc- 
ture is  farther  confirmed  by  the  universal  production  of  mucus  by  this 
remarkable  tissue.     The  anatomical  differences  are  microscopical. 

135,  h.  All  the  foregoing  is  delicately  exemplified  by  the  great 
variety  of  formations  which  are  generated  by  the  granulations  that 
spring  from  ulcers;  since,  although  in  all  the  cases  the  granulations 
appear  to  be  identical  in  character,  we  know  from  their  production  of 
parts  analogous  to  such  as  had  been  removed  by  the  ulcerative  pro- 
cess, that,  in  every  instance,  the  granulations  must  have  been  endow- 
ed, respectively,  with  specific  modifications  of  the  organic  properties 
and  shades  of  difference  in  organic  structure  (^  733  c).- 

136.  In  consequence,  also,  of  the  foregoing  peculiarities  of  vital 
constitution,  every  tissue,  and  often  continuous  parts  of  a  tissue  (as  hi 
the  last  example),  possess  natural  stimuli  peculiar  to  each,  and  in  cer 
tain  relative  quantities.  Each  part,  indeed,  has  as  many  stimuli  as  it 
possesses  peculiarities  of  properties  and  functions*  Owing,  also,  to 
the  general  coincidence  in  the  vital  constitution  of  all  parts  there  are 
certain  general  stimuli  adapted  to  the  whole,  especially  the  stimulus 
of  heat.  The  blood  has  been  regarded  as  a  universal  stimulus ;  but, 
it  is  only  so  in  relation  to  the  sanguineous  system.  This  ftu;t,  it  may 
be  now  remarked,  evinces,  what  is  shown  by  diseases,  a  near  identity 
in  the  vital  constitution  of  all  that  part  of  the  arterial  system  which 
conveys  red  blood ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difference  between 
arterial  and  venous  blood  shows  a  difference  in  the  organic  propei^ 
ties  of  the  arterial  and  venous  systems.  This  has  its  deep  fiynndation 
in  the  whole  physiological  condition  of  Qian  and  animals,  and  I  may 
also  add,  in  the  whole  vegetable  tribe  (§  847,  c).  While  every  sur- 
face has  some  secreted  product  adapted  to  its  own  special  modifi- 
cation of  irritability,  many  of  these  products  may  be  offensive  to 
other  parts.  Again,  the  special  irritability  of  one  part  may  be  exactly 
suited  to  some  product  oi  another  part,  and  this  may  or  may  not  be  a 
natural  vital  stimulus,  and  perfecdy  inoffensive,  to  the  second  part, 
while  it  may  excoriate  all  other  parts.  Bile,  for  instance,  is  the  nat- 
ural stimulus  of  the  intestine,  but  will  injure  other  parts.  Venous 
blood  is  harmless  in  the  veins,  and  excites  them,  more  or  less,  to  a 
contractile  action ;  but  is  rapidly  fatal  within  the  atteries  (§  849). 
Urine  is  the  natural  stimulus  of  the  bladder,  but  will  excoriate  most 
other  parts  (§  74,  188i  J,  475^,  500  m,  514/,  647^,  650,  847  c). 
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137,  a.  In  this  xeladve  seiuie  the  animal  is  filled  with  poisons ; 
each  one  of  which,  however,  in  its  proper  place,  is  not  only  inofien* 
sive,  but  indispensable.     Here  is  the  principle. 

137,  b.  It  is,  also,  upon  the  foregoing  organic  constitution  of  differ* 
ent  parts,  and  which  gives  rise  to  a  mutual  relation  of  the  different 
vital  agents  and  products  of  organs  and  of  the  different  parts  of  the  or- 
ganism, that  the  difference  in  the  effects  of  remedial  as  Well  as  mor*- 
bific  agents  upon  different  parts  is  essentially  founded.  Wine  in- 
flames the  mucous  tissue  of  the  bladder,  &;c,  but  may  be  good  for 
the  stomach.  Tobacco  smoke  is  inoffensive  when  inspired  in  the  or- 
dinary mode ;  but  it  is  a  violent  poison  when  introduced  within  the 
alimentary  ca^.  Other  agents  affect  the  stomach,  or  intestines,  or 
liver,  or  uterus,  or  bladder,  &c.,  each  organ  more  than  the  others,  and 
more  than  other  parts  (§  233|,  872  e,  838.) 

137,  c.  From  not  duly  regarding  these  imporfiant  facts,  or  from  an 
ignorance,  or  a  disregard  of  physiology,  many  agents  which  have  a 
specific  relation  to  the  vital  constitution  of  some  tissue  in  a  particular 
part  of  the  body,  as  the  mucous,  for  example,  are  supposed  to  have 
the  same  relation  to  the  tissue  in  all  other  parts.  Hence  the  oil  of 
turpentine,  copaiva,  naphtha.  Sec.,  have  been  abortively  or  injuriously 
employed  in  pulmonary  catarrh,  phthisis  even,  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
&c.,  mostly  for  the  reason  that  they  exert  a  specific  effect  upon  the 
mucous  tissue  of  the  urinary  organs. 

This  great  law  of  adaptation  is  so  universal  as  to  extend  dirough- 
out  the  whole  domain  of  medicine,  reaching  as  fully  into  pathology 
and  therapeutics,  as  it  is  conspicuous  in  physiology.  If  the  blood  be 
rendered  morbid  by  morbid  states  of  the  solids  it  never  becomes 
morbific,  since  there  is  a  progressive  adaptation  of  the  vital  changes 
in  the  solids  to  such  as  the  solids  induce  in  the  blood.  And  so  of  va- 
rious morbid  secretions  in  relation  to  the  parts  by  which  they  may  be 
produced.  These  results,  in  which  the  vital  properties  of  the  solids 
are  always  concerned  as  the  primary  cause,  are  founded  in  an  all- 
pervading  law  of  the  animal  economy,  and  by  which,  and  which  alone, 
nature  is  enabled  to  throw  off  disease  (§  524  d,  944  c). 

137,  tL  Again,  it  is  one  of  the  most  iiiiportant  laws  in  medicine, 
that  the  susceptibility  of  tissues  and  organs  to  the  action  of  remedial 
agents  is  more  or  less  affected  by  disease.  Many  agents  which  oper- 
ate powerfully  in  certain  morbid  states,  and  in  certain  doses,  both  lo- 
cally and  sympathetically,  may  be  perfectly  inert  in  the  natural  states 
of  the  same  organs.  And  so  of  the  natural  agents  of  life.  The  great- 
ness of  ike  effects,  also,  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  nature  and 
intensity  of  disease.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  impressions 
which  are  made  by  many  remedial  agents  upon  existing  states  of  dis- 
ease, or  upon  organs  in  their  state  of  integrity ;  by  which  the  diseased 
or  healthy  parts  are  increased  in  their  susceptibility  to  the  subsequent 
action  of  the  same  or  other  remedies,  or  to  morbific  causes  (§  143,  c), 

137,  e.  It  is,  therefore,  one  harmonious  system  of  laws  throughout. 
Were  it,  indeed,  otherwise,  remedial  agents  could  have  no  existence, 
and  disease,  of  course,  could  receive  no  help  from  art.  These,  also, 
are  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  facts  which  show  us  that  the 
effects  of  all  agents,  whether  morbific  or  remedial,  may  be  traced  to 
the  peculiar  impression  which  they  exert  upon  parts  with  which  they 
eome  in  contact ;  and  by  which,  also,  we  overthrow  the  whole  system 
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of  chemical  physiology,  the  humoral  pathology,  and  the  doctrines  of 
debility,  and  of  cure  by  the  absorption  of  remedies  ^§  847,  e). 

138.  The  natural  modifications  of  the  vital  properties  and  functiont, 
or  the  special  vital  constitution,  of  any  particular  tissue,  or  parts  of  a 
continuous  tissue,  and,  therefore,  their  special  modifications  in  any 
given  disease,  conform  to  the  general  nature  of  the  complex  organ  of 
which  the  tissue  may  form  a  component  part. 

Certain  tissues  of  a  compound  organ  are  far  more  liable  to  disease 
than  its  other  tissues.  Thus,  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  is 
quite  liable,  the  serous  rarely,  and  the  muscular  more  rarely  (§  764,  a) 

139.  Disease  of  any  particular  tissue,  or  parts  of  a  tissue,  is  apt  to 
be  most  severe,  in  its  local  and  general  character,  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  functions  of  the  compound  organ  of  which  it  may 
form  a  component  part.  This,  however,  is  less  true  of  the  constitu- 
tional influence,  than  of  the  local  intensity  of  disease. 

140.  The  sympathetic  influences  of  disease  are  also  greatly  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  affection,  especially  the  constitutional  ef- 
fects. Inflammation  of  the  serous,  venous,  and  ligamentous,  tiasaes, 
disturb  the  constitution  far  more  than  the  same  degrees  of  inflamma- 
tion affecting  the  mucous,  arterial,  and  muscular,  tissues.  But  much, 
also,  as  already  scud,  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  compound 
organ  with  which  the  tissue,  or  part  of  a  continuous  tissue,  may  be 
associated ;  though  sometimes,  where  the  compound  organ  is  compar- 
atively unimportant,  inflammation  of  one  of  its  tissues  may  give  rise 
to  great  constitutional  disturbances.  Such,  for  example,  is  true  of 
some  inflammatory  afiections  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  throat ;  and 
few  diseases  are  more  intractable  than  laryngitis.  Much,  also,  willofioD 
depend  upon  the  special  modification  of  disease;  as  in  acute  articular 
rheumatism  (§  525--530). 

141.  a.  Tissues  of  the  same  organization  are  most  allied  in  their 
vital  properties,  and  hence  are  most  liable  to  sympathize  with  each 
other  in  their  diseases. 

I4tl,  b.  When  one  tissue  of  a  compound  is  diseased  the  proper- 
ties and  functions  of  the  others  are  more  or  less  disturbed ;  though 
the  primary  disease  is  not  apt  to  be  propagated  to  them  fix>m  the  tis- 
sue first  affected.  It  continues  rather  in  the  tissue  first  invaded.  In- 
flammation, for  example,  beginning  in  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stem* 
ach,  will  extend  along  that  tissue,  so  far  at  least  as  its  connection 
relates  to  the  stomach,  without  beiuf  often  propagated  to  the  other 
tissues  of  the  compound  organ.  This  principle  has  a  broad  founda- 
tion, and  is  owing  to  the  general  coincidence  in  the  vital  constitution 
of  all  parts  of  the  same  tissue,  and  to  the  diflerences  between  the  vital 
states  of  that  and  the  associated  tissues.  Exceptions,  however,  occur 
more  frequently  in  some  parts  than  in  others ;  as  in  the  lungs,  where 
pleuro-pneumonia  is  not  unfirequeot.  Nev^rUieless,  in  these  cases, 
the  simultaneous  aflection  of  two  distinct  tissues  of  a  compound  or- 
gan may  be  rather  owiog  to  a  general  predisposition  efiectea  by  some 
remote  cause  than  to  morbific  influences  exerted  by  one  tissue  upon 
the  other.  In  other  cases,  especially  of  specific  inflammation,  the  dis- 
ease is  propagated  directly  from  one  tissue  to  another,  as  in  scrofula, 
rheumatism,  &c. 

142.  For  reasons  stated  in  §  133-136,  morbific  agents  may  z«adily 
excite  disease  in  one  part  of  a  continuous  tissue  when  they  would  have 
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DO  etfect  on  another  part  of  it ;  or  may  operate  more  profoundly  on 
one  part  than  on  another.  And  this  holds  true  of  the  action  of  reme- 
dial agents.  The  same  is  also  true  of  the  sympathetic  influences 
which  may  he  exerted  hy  disease ;  and  a  like  principle  applies  to  cer- 
tain sympathies  that  fall  upon  special  parts  which  are  immediately 
continuous  with  each  other,  hut  which  are  determined,  also,  hy  cer- 
tain special  vital  relations  of  the  different  parts.  Thus,  the  vitcd  rela- 
tions of  the  tongue  to  the  alimentary  canal  heing  far  greater  than  to 
the  lungs,  and  as  the  canal  readily  sympathizes  with  other  chylopoi- 
etic  viscera,  the  tongue  is  far  more  sensitive  to  abdominal  than  to  pul- 
monary derangements  (§  129  c,  «,  689 1,  694f  ).  * 

143,  a.  Again,  there  may  be  varying  susceptibilities  of  the  differ^ 
ent  parts  of  a  continuous  tissue  (arising  from  numerous  causes  not 
positively  morbific),  when  the  pame  morbific,  or  remedial,  cause  will 
'affect  one  part  oi  the  other  more  in  conformity  with  the  acquired  sus- 
ceptibilities, than  with  the  natural  modifications,  of  the  vital  proper- 
ties in  the  several  parts,  respectively.  This  is  ^so  more  applicable 
to  the  tissue  as  it  occurs  in  compound  organs  not  anatomically  con- 
nected, and  to  tissues  which  differ  in  their  organization  (§  783). 

143,  h.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  if  all  the  organs  be  rendered  preter* 
naturally  susceptible,  a  general  explosion  of  disease  may  follow  the 
operation  ^f  some  cause,  which,  in  sounder  health,  would  be  harm- 
less. Under  these  circumstances,  however,  disease  is  most  apt  to 
spring  up  more  or  less  sympathetically,  and  successively,  in  one  part 
a^er  another,  till  all  parts  may  ultimately  be  brought  into  some,  though 
variable,  forms  of  disease  (§  514  A,  660,  666,  905).  But,  in  these 
cases,  it  generally  happens  that  some  of  the  morbid  states  abate,  oi 
subside,  as  new  ones  come  forward,  the  new  ones,  perhaps,  subduing 
sympathetically  the  older  in  the  series  (§  804,  905).  The  system, 
therefore,  is  rarely  universally  invaded  by  disease,  except  in  idiopathic 
fever  (§  148,  783). 

Nevertheless,  it  probably  does  not  often,  if  ever  happen,  except  in 
fever,  that  the  primary  is  the  efficient  predisposing  cause  of  universal 
disease,  but  that  disease  of  one  organ  proves  the  predisposing^  of  dis- 
ease in  another ;  and  as  one  organ  after  another  becomes  affected  in 
this  manner,  they  co-operate  together  in  rendering  other  parts  suscep- 
tible of  disease  (§  644,  &c.,  71&-719). 

143,  c.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  susceptibility  of  the  system 
at  large  is  increased  by  morbid  changes,  or  predisposed  by  morbific 
influences,  so,  in  a  general  sense,  will  the  alterative  action  of  reme- 
dial agents  be  felt  in  a  corresponding  manner  (§  137  d,  152  5,  715). 
By  the  law  of  adaptation  as  set  forth  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological 
Commentaries  (vol.  i.,  p.  649,  653-655,  &c.),  and  in  various  parts  oi 
the  present  work,  the  sympathetic  influences  of  any  local  disease 
which  is  felt  by  distant  organs  modifies  the  vital  states  of  those  parts 
in  a  manner  that  institutes  harmonious  relations  to  the  part  more  pro- 
foundly^ affected ;  and  thus  remedial  agents  will  extend  their  salutary 
alterative  action  to  such  distant  parts,  and  render  them  the  source  of 
salutary  effects  upon  the  essential  seats  of  disease  (§  73, 80, 117, 129 1, 
133-137, 140, 155, 156, 169/,  387,  399, 422, 514  A,  524  d,  525,  528, 
638,  649  d,  811,  848,  902/,  905).  When  the  whole  system  is  inva- 
ded by  disease,  as  in  idiopathic  fever,  the  alterative  action  of  rem- 
edies is  felt  over  the  universal  body  (§  148,  152  b^  222-232,  500, 
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904  <Z). ,  It  is  owing,  also,  to  the  same  law  of  adaptation,  the  same 
universal,  however  partial  modificationB  of  the  vital  states  which  local 
diseases  often  induce,  that  parts  remote  firom  the  direct  seat  of  dis- 
ease are  protected  against  all  morhific  effects  from  any  changes  which 
the  hlood  may  undergo  as  a  consequence  of  morbid  action  (§  845,  &c.). 
Independentlyt  however,  of  any  increased  susceptibility  of  organsy  the 
action  of  numerous  agonts  upon  the  stomach  may  determine  i^ueaces 
upon  distant  parts  whose  natural  state  is  unimpaired,  and  these  influ- 
ences may  become  the  source  of  other  impressions  upon  other  paita. 
Circles  of  reflex  nervous  action  may  be  thus  engendered  universaUy^by 
which  all  parts  shall  concur  in  the  relief  of  the  grastric  irritation  widch 
had  given  origin  to  the  whole.  In  this  manner  a  cathartic  or  an  emetic 
may  bring  the  whole  organism  to  bear  with  favorable  influencses  upon 
some  slight  inflammation  of  the  throat  which  had  exerted  no  inod- 
ifying  effects  upon  other  parts  (§  514  A,  692  a,  902  g). 

143.  d.  Again,  there  are  some  remedial  agents  possessing  genera] 
vital  relations  to  the  whole  body»  especially  the  several  preparations 
of  mercury,  and  others  whose  specific  relations  are  more  limited,  like 
cantharides,  which  will  affect  profoundly  the  entire  organization,  oi 
certain  individual  parts,  and  alter  the  condition  of  their  vital  states,  in 
the  most  healthy  conditions.  These  agents,  therefore,  approach  moat 
nearlv  the  truly  morbific  ones,  while  Siey  possess  the  gnjpd  charac* 
teristic  of  the  Materia  Medica  of  instituting  morbid  changes  which  are 
of  transient  existence  (i  1059). 

144.  Many  acquired  conditions  may  be  transmitted  from  parents  to 
child,  which  may  thus  form  a  constitutional  predisposition  to  disease ; 
being  a  permanent  and  more  or  less  universal  modification  of  the  vital 
properties  (though  of  some  parts  more  than  others),  which  does  not 
properly  belong  to  them ;  as  in  scrofula.  Here,  the  absolute  remote 
cause  has  operated  upon  the  ancestor  (§  75-80,  661). 

145.  Subjects  thus  constituted  (§  144)  are  liable  to  morbific  influ- 
ences which  the  more  natural  do  not  feel ;  and  such  causes  as  would 
produce  in  the  natural  subject  common  inflammation  of  the  nose, 
trachea,  &c.,  will  excite  scrofulous  inflammation  in  the  lungs  of  the 
Acquired  constitution  (§  650,  659). 

146*  Hereditary  predisposition  to  disease  manifests  itself  in  certain 
tissues  and  organs  more  than  in  others,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
transmitted  constitution  (^  143,  a). 

147.  Sympathetic  diseases  may  spring  up  in  unusual  constitutionfl^ 
when  they  would  not  in  the  more  natural.  Thus,  in  certain  heredi- 
tary conditions  indigestion  gives  rise  to  scrofulous,  rheumatic,  and 
gouty  inflammation  of  parts  distant  from  the  chylopoietic  viscera. 
The  same  principle  is  also  in  operation  when  the  vital  constitution  dT 
parts  is  modifiea  by  habits,  climate,  age,  the  development  of  the  gen- 
erative organs,  &c.  (§  542),  aU  depending  upon  reflex  nervous  action. 

148.  Certain  causes  appear  to  be  capable  of  affectine,  directly  and 
indirectly,  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  as  in  idiopathic  tever ;  though, 
in  these  cases  the  primary  morbific  effect  is  on  particular  parts,  ^nm 
which  it  is  disseminated  by  morbific  reflex  nervous  action  (§  649, 
665,  666,  760).  In  these  cases,  however,  it  appears  not  to  be  a  posi- 
tive state  of  disease  in  the  part  upon  which  the  morbific  agents  may 
exert  their  primary  effects,  as  on  the  mucous  surfaces,  which  brings 
the  rest  of  the  system  into  a  predisposition  to  disease ;  but  a  predia 
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pOBition  being  established  m  those  primary  parts,  the  impression  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  be  propagated  sympathetically  over  the  universal 
body ;  just  as  when  many  remedial  agents  acting  upon  the  raucous 
surface  of  the  stomach  exert  powerful  mfluences  upon  remote  organs, 
but  without  inducing  disease  in  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  idiopathic  fever,  as  well  as  in  numerous  local  affections, 
that  the  parts  on  which  the  morbific  agents  exert  their  direct  effects 
may  not  manifest  any  signs  of  disease  till  the  explosion  of  fever  takes 
place  ;  or  as  when  pneumonia,  or  catarrh,  are  induced  by  the  action  of 
cold  upon  the  skin ;  while  it  often  happens  that  the  parts  thus  origin- 
ally, but  imperceptibly  impressed,  become  sympathetically  the  seats 
of  absolute  disease  by  the  reacting  influence  or  the  diseases  which  had 
been  sympathetically  produced  through  these  parts.  Very  complex 
circles  of  reflex  nervous  action  may  thus  arise.  These  general  af- 
fections may  be  also  broken  up  by  the  action  of  a  single  remedy,  as 
by  an  emetic,  or  mercury,  &c.  (557,  559,  712,  715-719).. 

149.  It  is  a  great  and  important  law,  resulting  from  the  physiolog- 
ical considerations  now  made  (§  133-148),  that  morbific  causes,  ex- 
ternal or  rntemal,  determine  disease  upon  the  tissues  of  one  com- 
pound organ  or  another  according  to  the  particular  virtues  of  the 
morbific  causes,  and  in  accordance,  also,  with  the  natural  noodifica- 
tions  of  the  vital  properties  in  every  part,  and  the  susceptibilities 
which  they  may  acquire  from  other  caiises  (§  642  &,  722  d,  725, 
794,  795,  808).  Hence.it  follows  that  many  of  the  natural  stimuli  of 
life  may  become  morbific. 

150,  a.  It  is  a  great  fundamental  law,  that  a  gen^-al  coincidence 
exists  between  the  natural  susceptibilities  of  the  properties  of  life  to 
their  ordinary  stimuli  (§  136),  and  to  those  of  a  morbific,  and  of  a  re- 
medial, nature,  according  to  the  natural  modifications  of  the  vital 
properties,  whether  in  a  general  sense  (§  148),  or  in  their  relation  to 
particular  parts  (§  136) ;  the  influences  produced  conforming,  of 
course,  to  the  natural  modifications  of  the  properties  of  life  and  the 
special  virtues  of  the  several  agents,  though  modified  by  the  tran- 
sient or  permanent  influences  which  spring  from  other  sources,  espe- 
cially from  disease  (584,  644r-674,  772  cr,  826,  &c.,  847  «,  904). 

Such  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  constitution  of  the  properties  of 
life  (§  177).  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  great  focal  point  from  which  all  di- 
verges that  is  embraced  in  medicine ;  the  bond  which  nnites  every 
branch  of  the  science. 

150,  b.  All  that  is  here  said,  and  in  §  149,  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  nervous  power,  in  all  its  modifications,  as  an  agent  in  the  produc- 
tion and  cure  of  disease,  as  to  agents  of  a  physical  nature  (§  22f^ 
233J,  &c.). 

151.  It  is  through  the  foregoing  law  (§  150)  that  the  natural  stim- 
uli of  life  maintain  all  parts  in  their  precise  conditions ;  through 
which,  also,  morbific  agents  alter  those  conditions  in  certain  uniform 
ways,  and  through  which  remedial  agents  establish  certain  other 
changes  which  enable  the  properties  and  actions  of  every  part  to  re- 
turn spontaneously  to  their  natural  states.  The  law  involves  an  im- 
mense range  of  facts  in  phylsiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics,  and 

f  roups  many  other  fundamental  principles.  It  should  be  the  point  of 
eparture  in  all  our  medical  researches  and  reasonings  \  for  it  is,  as  it 
were,  the  polar  star  which  will  guide  us  safely  upon  our  difficult  and 
dangerous  voyage  (§  794,  795,  &c.). 
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152,  a.  It  follows,  therefore,  from  §  150,  151,  that  the  operation  of 
all  things  upon  the  living  organism,  whether  food,  heat,  cold,  blood, 
poisons,  the  nervous  power,  or  remedies  for  disease,  is  upon  one  com- 
mon principle,  which  is  relative  to  the  natural  constitution  of  the  or- 
ganic properties.  Food  stimulates  the  stomach,  and  throws  a  genial 
sympathetic  influence  over  the  whole  organism,  warming  the  cold 
surface  as  soon  as  it  enters  its  appropriate  receptacle;  blood  main- 
tains, in  the  same  way,  the  actions  of  all  parts ;  poisons  and  morbific 
agents,  put  into  the  stomach,  affect  the  vital  properties  of  that  organ 
injunously,  when,  unlike  thecaseof  food,  pernicious  reflex  nervous  ac- 
tions are  determined  upon  other  parts,  or  the  same  food  in  excess 
may  do  the  same.  'VC^e  then  introduce  into  the  same  organ  another 
class  of  morbific  agents  that  are  less  profound  in  their  operation,  and 
which  prove  remedial  in  certain  doses,  and  therefore  establish,  through 
the  same  principle,  a  salutary  change  in  the  same  properties  which 
other  poisons  had  affected  injuriously  (§  638,  642  b,  854). 

152.  b.  It  is  also  worthy  of  repetition,  that  such  is  the  analogy  be* 
tween  morbific  and  remedial  impressions,  that  the  organs  which  sus- 
tain the  former  are  thus  rendered  susceptible  of  the  latter,  when  they 
might  be  otherwisfd  insensible  to  the  same  remedial  agents,  in  their 
appropriate  remedial  doses.  Such  is  the  harmony  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture ;  such  their  great  final  causes  (§  524,  no.  3,  d).  For  the  same 
reason,  also,  many  of  the  natural  agents  of  life,  such  as  the  ordinary 
kinds  of  food,  may  be  intensely  morbific  in  most  of  the  diseases  of 
man  (§  849).  Or,  again,  the  agents  which  heal  in  their  remedial  doses 
may  establish  severe  forms  of  disease  whem  administered  in  health. 

153.  Through  the  law  of  development,  the  tissues  undergo  natural 
modifications  in  their  structure  and  vital  endowments  at  many  periods 
of  life.  In  in&ncy,  the  organs  are  imperfectly  developed,  though  the 
properties  and  functions  of  organic  life,  unlike  those  of  animal  life, 
are  strongly  pronounced  in  many  of  the -viscera.  A  relation  obtains, 
however,  in  organic  life,  between  the  propeities  and  functions  and 
the  relative  size  of  organs  (§  159). 

In  childhood,  there  is  another  well-marked  change.  In  adoles- 
cence, another ;  when  the  organs  become  mature.  In  old  age,  an- 
other ;  when  life  is  naturally  on  the  decliue. 

154.  The  foregoing  stages  of  development  (§  153)  are  not  sudden, 
but  gradually  progressive. 

155.  The  changes  of  organization  (§  153,  154)  are  preceded  by 
corresponding  changes  in  the  vital  properties,  upon  which  the  former 
depend  (§'445,y).  This  principle,  too,  like  all  others  which  relate  to 
organic  life,  whether  in  health  or  disease,  is  universally  true  under 
any  given  combination  of  circumstances.  It  is  true  of  the  develop- 
ment of  all  tissues  and  all  organs,  and  all  other  products,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  conception  to  the  end  of  life.  Hence,  also,  the  variety  in 
the  remedial  or  morbific  virtues  of  many  plants,  at  different  stages  of 
their  growth.  As  structure  varies,  the  vital  properties  have  under- 
gone modifications,  in  conformity  with  that  order  of  Design  which  w^as 
instituted,  that  where  one  specific  end  is  accomplished,  and  others  are 
to  be  fulfilled,  the  powers  by  which  these  final  causes  are  to  be  ac- 
complished  shall  have  their  necessary  adaptations.  And  while,  also, 
the  vital  properties,  under  all  their  natural  modifications,  are  so  con- 
stituted as  to  receive  certain  exact  impressions  from  the  natural  stim- 
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ali  of  life,  that  vital  actions  may  be  determined  according  to  the  pui- 
poses  ordained,  bo  also  will  morbific  and  remedial  agents  be  yaried  in 
Uieir  influences  (§  129  t,  387,  980). 

156,  a.  The  foregoing  variations  (§  153-155),  therefore,  give  rise 
to  new  dispositions  to  disease  in  many  parts,  and  are  productive  of 
modifications  of  former  diseases,  or  the  latter  disappear.  This>  as 
we  have  seen,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  physiological  chan- 
ges, since  the  same  properties  which  carry  on  nutrition  and  growth 
carry  on  all  diseases.  The  relations  of  vital  and  morbific  agents  move 
on,  pari  p€usu,  with  the  natural  chancres  in  the  properties  of  life ;  and 
remedial  agents  undergo  correspondmg  modifications  of  action. 

156.  b.  The  great  law  of  adaptation  is  forever  present  to  the  eye 
of  the  naturalist ;  and  when  the  same  subjects  are  contemplated  in  a 
moral  sense,  the  same  evidences  of  Design  meet  him  at  every  glance 
of  the  mind.  Take  an  example  of  a  compound  nature,  a  universal 
physiologico-moral  phenomenon  in  which  our  present  topic  is  involv- 
ed. Thus,  no  sooner  was  man  created  than  he  was  doomed  to  obtain 
his  subsistence  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Roots,  grains,  fruits,  &c, 
were,  therefore,  as  fiir  as  the  wants  of  animals  would  allow,  created 
mostly  in  an  unedible  condition,  but  rendered  susceptible  of  the  Re- 
quisite improvement  by  cultivation ;  and  to  carry  out  the  great  pur- 
pose, the  nature  of  soils,  air,  water,  &c.,  were  made  subservient  (§ 
74,  80, 117, 137, 143, 155,  169/,  266,  384,  385,  387,  399,  409/,  422, 
514  A,  524  d,  525,  526  J,  528,  638,  733  b,  847  g). 

157.  Organs  are  softest  and  most  fluid  at  the  beginning  of  their  de- 
velopment, and  increase,  progressively,  in  density  through  life.  The 
animal  ovum  is  scarcely  more  than  an  organic  fluid  (^  67). 

158.  Vascular  action  is  promoted  by  the  greater  fluidity  of  or- 
gans, and  vice  versa  (§  142).  Inflammation  is  in  part,  therefore, 
more  intense  and  rapid  in  infancy  and  childhood  than  at  later  peri- 
ods, which,  with  other  causes,  gives  rise  to  the  necessity  of  great 
promptitude  of  remedies.  Other  causes  attending  the  vital  condi- 
tions of  old  age  render  equally  important  a  decisive  treatment  of  the 
severe  diseases  that  may  befall  that  age  (§  574,  &c.,  1009,  Sec). 

159.  The  proportional  size  of  organs  varies  at  different  stages  of 
life.  The  cerebro-spinal  system,  for  example,  is  largest  in  child- 
aood.  Hence  a  greater  development  of  the  organic  properties  in  those 
parts,  and  a  greater  consequent  liability  of  the  brain  to  inflammatory 
and  congestive  affections,  and  to  hydrocephalus.  The  large  propor- 
tional size  of  the  nervous  and  arterial  systems  affects  the  physiolog- 
ical and  pathological  condition  of  all  other  parts ;  giving  activity  to 
nutrition,  and  susceptibility  and  intensity  to  aisease. 

The  glandular  tissue  of  the  liver  has  the  largest  proportional  size 
in  infancy ;  but  not  so  the  venous  system  of  the  liver.  Hence,  again, 
the  glandular  function  of  that  organ  is  especially  liable  to  derange- 
ment in  infancy,  and  its  venous  tissue  to  congestion  at  more  advanced 
ages. 

It  is  also  important  to  understand,  that  the  veins,  in  a  eeneral 
sense,  "  have  a  real  inferiority  as  it  respects  the  arteries,  during  the 
first  periods  of  life." — Bichat.  There  are  some  exceptions,  espe- 
cially in  the  brain. 

160.  What  has  now  been  said  of  the  modifications  of  the  vital  con- 
stitution of  different  tissues  and  organs  may  be  illustrated  by  the  rel- 
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ative  liabiHtj  of  difierent  tissues,  and  parts  of  common  tissues,  to 
some  given  disease,  by  the  relative  danger  of  tliat  disease  as  it  may 
affect  the  different  parts,  and  by  the  effects  of  some  remedial  agent 
upon  the  various  parts,  respectively.  The  remedy  may  be  loss  of 
blood,  and  the  supposed  disease  inflammation.  The  statement  may 
be  conveniently  made  in  a  tabular  form,  while,  also,  it  may  be  con- 
verted to  practical  uses  (§  711). 

161.  The  tables  are  intended  in  a  general  sense,  and  suppose  the 
constitution  to  be  naturally  sound.  If  hereditary  predispositions  to 
disease  exist,  as  in  scrofula,  or  if  the  constitution  be  affected  by  in- 
temperance, or  by  previous  diseases,  &c.,  the  order  of  liabilities  to 
inflammation,  &;c.,  as  marked  in  the  first  table,  will  be  more  or  less 
affected.  In  the  scrofulous  constitution,  for  example,  instead  of  the 
mucous,  the  lymphatic  tissue  may  be  most  liable. 

162.  The  tables  will  be  more  or  less  modified  by  age.  Thus,  the 
veins  of  the  pia  mater  are  more  liable  to  congestion  in  infancy  and 
childhood  than  any  other  part  of  the  venous  texture.  This  liability 
afterward  decreases,  and  returns  at  the  age  of  fifty  and  upward,  re- 
sulting in  cerebral  hemorrhage  (§  805). 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

Tissues  most  liable  to  disease,  especially  to  inflammation,  in  the 
order  of  arrangement : 

TABLE  I. 

1.  Mucous. 

2.  Venous  (venous  congestion). 

3.  Cellular. 

4.  Serous. 

5.  Ligamentous  and  dermoid  (^hrous), 

6.  Glandular. 

7.  Lymphatic. 

8.  Nervous. 

9.  Synovial. 

10.  Periosteum  {Jihrous), 

11.  Osseous. 

12.  Tendons,  cartilage,  dura  mater,  and  pericardium  {^hrousy 

13.  Muscular. 


14.  Arterial. 


« 


1.  Mucous  texture  ....•< 


TABLE  II. 

'  of  the  nose. 

lungs,  &uces. 
eyes. 

( Ilium, 
"     small  intestine,  <  Jejunum, 

(  Duodenum. 
"     stomach. 
"     large  intestine. 
"     uterus  and  vagina. 
**     bladder. 
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2.  Venoufl  texture  (form- 
ing, mostly,  venous  << 
congestion)  .  .  .  .  , 


3*  Cellular  texture 


4,  Serous  texture   ,  .  ,  ,< 


I '  of  ]>ia  mater,  in  infancy  and  childhood. 

"  Ever. 

"  small  intestine. 

*'  pia  mater  of  adults. 

'*  rectum  (piles). 

"  uterus  (phlebitis). 

^'  lungs  (congestive  asthma), 

"  lower  extremities  (varix), 
.    "  spermatic  cord  (circocele). 
< "  sub-cutaneous, 
of  the  lungs. 
**     pia  mater. 
/      "     voluntary  muscles.* 
< '  of  the  lungs. 

"     panetes  of  thorax. 

**     parietes  of  abdomen. 

"     liver. 

*'     small  intestina 

"     large  intestine. 

"     heart  and  pericardium, 

"     cerebral  ventricles. 

"      kidneys. 

"     stomach. 
^ '  lymphatic  glands, 
mammas  (puerperal), 
salivary  glands, 
liver. 

5.  Glandular  texture .  .  .J  \^^^'     ,     ^ 

^  lacteal  glands. 

kidney. 

thyroid  gland  (goitre). 

thymus  gland. 

pancreas. 
\  of  the  lower  extremities. 
1      "     upper  extremities. 
'  J      "     uterus  (see  Ctmm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  47tf). 
/  others  rarely. 
' '  ligaments.  ^  v^ 

dermoid. 

periosteum. 

cartilage. 

tendons. 

pericardium* 

dura  mater. 

brain. 

nerves. 

ganglia  of  sympathetic. 

spinal  oord. 

of  the  knee-joints. 
**'    ankle. 

*'     joints  of  upper  extmnitias. 

{spongy  bone, 
solid  bone. 


6.  Lymphatic  texture 


7.  Fibrous  texture . 


•     4 


8.  Nervous  texture 

9.  Synovial  texture 
10.  Osseous  texture . 
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11.  Arterial  texture . 


of  the  braiD. 
arch  of  aorta. 

'^      extremities, 
rare  in  other  parts. 


TABLE  ni. 

Relative  danger  of  high  inflammation  affecting  the  tissues  of  di^ 
ferent  organs,  according  to  the  order  of  arrangement : 

•     1.  All  textures  of  the  brain. 

2.  All  textures  of  the  heart  and  pericardium. 

3.  Venous  and  lymphatic  textures  of  the  womb^  iliac  and  other 

veins. 

4.  Peritoneum  of  abdomen  [puerperal  toomen). 

5.  Serous  membrane  of  small  intestine.         ' 

6.  Veins  of  the  liver  {venous  congestion  in  congestive  fevers). 

7.  Parenchyma  of  lungs. 

8.  Glandular  texture  of  liver. 

9.  Mucous  texture  of  small  intestines. 

10.  Mucous  texture  of  stomach. 

11.  Serous  texture  of  large  intestine. 

12.  Textures  of  kidney. 

13.  Mucous  texture  of  large  intestine. 

14.  Serous  textm'e  of  lungs  and  thorax. 

15.  Serous  texture  of  liver. 

16.  Serous  texture  of  abdominal  parietes  {common  inflammation), 

17.  Veins  of  lungs  {low,  or  suh-aciive^  firming  congestive  asthma. 

See  Comm,,  vol.  ii.i  p.  494). 

18.  Textures  of  bladder. 

19.  Mucous  texture  of  uterus. 

20.  Ligaments. 

21.  Bone  and  cartilage. 

22.  Lymphatics  of  extremities. 

TABLE  IV. 

.  Tissues  which  require  the  greatest  extent  of  general  blood-letting, 
when  affected  vrith  high  inflammation, — according  to  the  organs  ut 
which  they  are  associated,  and  in  the  order  of  arrangement.  The 
remedy  is  supposed  to  be  applied  early. 

1.  All  textures  of  the  brain. 

2.  AU  textures  of  the  heart  and  pericardium. 

3.  Serous  texture  of  small  intestine. 

4.  Peritoneum  of  abdomen  {in  puerperal  women).  Note H  p.  1 1 17. 

5.  Parenchyma  of  lungs. 

6.  Serous  texture  of  stomach. 

7.  Serous  texture  of  large  intestine. 

8.  Veins  and  lymphatics  of  uterus.     {Early,) 

9.  Serous  and  glandular  texture  of  liver. 

10.  Venous  texture  of  liver.    {Sub-acute,  congestion  in  congulwe 

fever.     Often  more  largdy,) 

11.  Mucous  texture  of  smaU  intestine. 

12.  UteiTis. 

1 3.  Textures  of  kidney. 
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14.  Mucoos  texture  of  stomach. 

15.  Mucous  texture  of  large  intestioe. 

16.  Serous  texture  of  lungs  and  chest. 

17.  Serous  texture  of  abdominal  parietes.  (  Common  inflammation,) 

18.  Ligaments.     {Qftm  more  largely,) 

19.  Bladder. 

20.  Mucous  texture  of  bronchiae. 

21.  Mamma,  testis^  parotid  gland. 

22.  Absorbents  of  extremities. 

163.  In  the  treatment  of  disease,  therefore,  we  should  consider  the 
precise  pathology  of  each  affected  tissue,  the  natural  vital  peculiari- 
ties of  the  affected  tissue  in  the  compound  organ,  its  general  character 
as*well  as  that  of  the  compound  organ  in  the  animal  economy,  the  in- 
fluences which  its  morbid  state  exerts  upon  the  other  tissues  in  a 
compound  organ,  its  own  morbific  influences  and  the  combined  influ- 
ences of  the  compound  organ  upon  other  parts,  and  how  the  remote 
sympathizing  parts  may  react,  or  shed  an  influence  on  yet  other  parts. 
And  then  follows  not  only  the  general  plan  of  treatment,  but  all  that 
nice,  discrimination  of  cathartics,  emetics,  alteratives,  and  other  groups 
of  agents  possessing,  in  their  individualities,  respectively,  ansdogous 
virtues,  their  combmationB,  alternations,  precise  dose,  frequency  of 
repetition,  &c.  (§  675, 685, 686).  The  same  variety  of  considerations 
are  to  be  made  when  the  condition  of  diseased  parts  may  undergo 
changes,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  from  the  operation  of  remedial 
agentis. 

We  are  mostly  assisted  in  the  foregoing  inquiries  by  comparisons 
of  the  morbid  with  the  natural  vital  phenomena  and  physical  products 
of  each  part,  and  the  whole  collectively.  We  also  acquire  much  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  natural  constitution  of  individual  parts  by  ob- 
serving the  deviation  of  their  phenomena  when  acted  upon  by  mor- 
bific or  remedial  agents.  The  phenomena  are  then  more  strongly 
pronounced  than  in  health,  or  new  ones  are  developed.  Indeed,  it  is 
sometimes  through  morbid  conditions  only  that  we  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  some  of  the  important  physiological  conditions ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  existence  of  common  sensibility  in  all  parts.  Hence  a 
corollary,  that  none  but  an  observer  of  disease  can  expound  the  nat- 
ural conditions  and  laws  of  life  (§  685,  686,  848). 


,  THIRD  DIVISION  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

PROPERTIES  OR  POWERS  OF  LIFE. 

164.  A  VITAL,  or  peculiar  governing  principle  or  power,  in  organic 
beings,  has  been  recognized  by  'all  the  most  distinguished  medical 
philosophers  at  ail  ages  of  the  science.  It  is  the  fundamental  cause 
of  growth,  nutrition,  and  of  all  other  phenomena  of  organic  beings. 
It  is,  in  all  but  the  vulgar  acceptation,  synonymous  with  the  term  life  ; 
and  lifey  therefore,  is  a  catue^  and  not  an  effect^  as  has  been  assumed 
by  many  distinguished  physiologists. 
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165,  a.  "  tJnfdl  it  is  proved,"  says  Andral  (the  restorer  of  the  hu* 
moral  pathology), ''  that  the  forces  which,  in  a  living  body,  interrupt  the 
play  oi  the  natural  chemical  affinities,  maintain  a  proper  temperature, 
and  preside  over  the  various  actions  of  organic  and  animal  life,  are 
analogous  to  those  admitted  by  natural  philosophy,  we  shall  act  con- 
sistently with  the  principles  of  that  science,  by  giving  distinct  names 
to  those  two  kinds  of  forces,  and  employing  ourselves  in  calculating 
the  different  laws  they  obey." — ^Andral's  Paihol^ical  Anatomy, 

And,  to  the  same  effect,  the  distinguished  organic  chemist,  Liebig, 
the  chief  of  the  school  of  pure  chemistry  (§  4^) : 

"  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  considering  the  vital  force 
as  a  PECULIAR  property,  which  is  possessed  by  certain  material  bodies, 
and  becomes  sensible  when  their  elementary  particles  are  combined 
in  a  certain  arrangement  or  form.  This  supposition  takes  from  the 
vital  phenomena  nothing  of  their  wonderful  peculiarity.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  a  resting  point  from  which  an  investi- 
gation into  these  phenomena,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  them,  may 
be  commenced;  exactly  as  we  consider  the  properties  and  laws  of 
light  to  be  dependent  on  a  certain  luminiferout  matter  or  ether, 
which  has  no  farther  connection  with  the  laws  ascertained  by  investi- 
gation."— Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry, 

So,  also,  Carpenter,  Roget,  and  other  eminent  chiefs  of  the  physical 
school  (§  64). 

And  thus,  the  eminent  Miiller,  who  leads  in  the  school  of  chemico- 
vital  physiology : 

''  The  only  character  that  can  be  possibly  compared  in  organic  and 
inorganic  bodies,  is  the  mode  in  which  symmetry  is  realized  in  each.'* 
'^  Whether  the  vital  principle  is  to  be  regarded  as  imponderable  mat- 
ter, or  as  a  force  or  energy,  is  just  as  uncertain  as  the  same  question 
in  reference  to  several  phenomena  in  physics.  Physiology,  in  this 
ease,  is  not  behind  the  other  natural  sciences ;  for  the  properties  of  this 
principle  in  the  fonctions  of  the  nerves  are  nearly  as  well  known  as 
those  of  light,  caloric,  and  electricity,  in  physics.'* — Muller's  Physi- 
dogy. 

Finally,  we  have  the  pure  vitalist,  teaching  the  same  doctrine ; 
though,  with  greater  consistency.     Thus : 

*'  Physiology,"  says  Bichat,  "  would  have  made  much  greater  prog- 
ress, if  all  those  who  studied  it  had  set  aside  the  notions  which  are 
borrowed  from  the  accessory  sciences,  as  they  are  termed.  But,  these 
sciences  are  not  accessory  ;  they  are  wholly  strangers  to  physiology, 
and  should  be  banished  from  it  wholly."  "To  say  that  physiology 
is  made  up  of  the  physics  of  animals,  is  to  give  a  very  absurd  idea  of 
it  As  well  might  we  say  that  astronomy  is  the  physiology  of  the 
stars." — ^Bichat's  General  Anatomy^  ^. 

Tiedemann,  too,  was  right  in  saying  that; 

"  All  the  qualities  of  organic  bodies  should  be  looked  upon  as  the 
eflfects  of  the  vital  powers.  Even  those  phenomena  seen  in  them, 
Vrfaich  they  exhibit  m  common  vnth  inorganic  bodies,  undergo  modifi- 
cations of  their  specific  action,  and  should  be  considered  subordinate 
to  the  vital  powers."—- Tirdemann's  Physiology ^  Sfc. 

There  is  not,  indeed,  in  the  whole  range  of  medical  literature,  one 
author,  however  devoted  to  the  physical  and  chemical  views  of  life, 
who  does  not  evince  the  necessity  of  admitting  a  governing  vital  prin- 
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eiple  as  a  disdnct  entity,  distinct  from  all  other  things  in  nature.  I  say, 
there  cannot  be  produced  one  author  of  any  consideration,  1^0  does 
not  summon  to  the  aid  of  his  discussion  a  vital  principU  whenever  he 
touches  upon  the  abstract  phenomena  of  life.  And  this  I  hare  abun- 
dantly shown  by  an  extensive  range  of  quotations  in  my  various  pub- 
lications {Except  ^  1034). 

165,  b.  We  ara  constantly  asked,  how  we  know  the  existence  of 
the  vital  propeities  or  powers  1  Again,  I  say,  precisely  by  the  same 
means  as  the  advocates  of  the  chemical  and  physical  philosophy 
of  iife  defend  their  knowledge  of  the  forces  which  govern  the  inor- 
ganic world.  The  question  is  important,  as  implying  that  physiolo- 
gists either  do  not  arrive  at  their  knowledge  of  causes  through  their 
effects,  or,  that  there  is  nothing  different  in  the  phenomena  of  organic 
and  inorganic  beings.  What  would  the  metaphysician  say,  were  we 
to  ask  him  for  any  other  demonstration  of  mind  than  its  manifesta- 
tions ;  or  the  mechanical  or  chemical  philosopher,  should  we  demand 
any  other  evidence  of  gravitation,  magnetism,  chemical  affinity,  &c., 
than  the  effects  which  they  supply  %  And  do  we  not  distinguish  one 
from  the  other,  and  regard  them  as  wholly  distinct  forces,  by  the  dif- 
ference in  their  effects  %  The  proof  is  clear  and  tanti^ble,'  in  all  the 
cases.  Where  the  results  of  power  differ  so  materially  from  each 
other,  it  is  as  good  a  ground  of  argument,  that  the  phenomena  depend 
upon  specific  powers  in  one  case  as  in  the  other ;  and,  if  it  be  **  a 
cloak  of  ignorance*'  in  either  case  to  assume  the  existence  of  powers, 
it  must  surely  appertain  to  him  who  attempts  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  by  assuming  forces  with  which  such  phenomena  have  no 
known  connection  (§  175,  bb), 

166,  Many  of  the  eminent  ancient  physicians  considered  the  vital 
principle  an  intelligent  agent ;  and  even  Hunter  has  been  supposed, 
though  erroneously,  to  have  been  of  that  opinion.  Some  distinguish- 
ed physiologists,  of  the  present-day,  are  inclined  to  regard  the  soul  as 
that  agent.  Others  confound  it  with  the  Deity  ;*  while  yet  others, 
eonfounding  the  Deity  with  Nature,  fall  into  a  labyrinth  of  absurdi- 
ties.t  Others  suppose  the  vital  functions  alone  to  constitute  life.| 
The  ancient  physicians  ^nerally  distinguished  the  vital  principle  fh>m 
the  soul,  and  re^rded  both  as  immaterial  (§  175  i2,  350f  k). 

167,  a.  The  vital  principle  was  early  known  underthe  names  of  As^ 
ima  and  Callidum  huuUum,  It  was  greatly  lost  sight  of  in  the  '*dark 
ages,"  but  reappeared  among  the  earliest  restorers  of  learning,  when 
It  took  the  name  of  Anima  Vegetami,  as  significant  of  its  organizing 
power  in  plants  and  animals.  The  eccentric  philosopher,  Paracelsus, 
sttbstituted  the  name  of  Sidereal  Spirit,  to  suit  his  oogmas  of  plane- 
tary and  demoniac  influence.  Then  came  Van  Helmont  with  his  in- 
novation of  a  Spiritus  Archaus,  an  immaterial  prmciple,  t^ich  he  lo- 
cated in  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach.  It  presided  over  the  body 
in  a  general  sense,  and  had  under  its  command  several  subordinate 

Smts  (one  for  eadi  organ),  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  great  spirit, 
ut,  Hke  Paracelsus,  he  expounded  much  of  his  physiological  results 
upon  chemical  principles,  and  had  no  defimte  conceptions  of  the  office 
01  his  Archaeus.    Stahl  followed  Van  Helmont  with  his  Ratianal  Saulj 

*  See  my  artide  on  the  "  Vital  Powen/'  in  MeHetd  and  Fkfiiohgieal  CommenianBt 
▼oL  L ;  end  my  "E»§ay§  on  tkt  PkOowpky  of  VUaiUf," 
t  See  my  "  ExaminaHim  of  Uevieict,  *  p.  43.  %  Comm^  ut  tupra 
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and  Lord  Bacon  had  entered  the  field  in  defense  of  a  vital  principle. 
Then  came  Haller,  with  his  great  philosophical  and  practical  distinc- 
tion of  the  Vis  Insita  and  Via  Nervea.  Here  we  enter  into  the  midst 
of  the  profound  theories  of  irritability  and  sensibility,  which  had  been 
suggested  by  Galen  (§  476,  h).  Glisson,  too,  had  forced  his  way  into 
the  laws  of  irritability ;  and  Baglivi  had  already  dealt  his  fatal  blows 
upon  the  humoral  pathology.  We  may,  therefore,  date  the  progress- 
ive and  substantial  foundation  of  vitalism  and  solidism  from  Baglivi 
to  Haller ;  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  years. 

167,  b,  Whytt  modified  the  Stahlian  doctrine;  and  the  visionacy 
Des  Cartes  led  the  way  in  rejecting  altogether,  for  awhile,  the  vitad 
powers,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  nervous  fluid, 
which  appeared  about  his  time.  The  doctrine  then  followed,  as  a 
consequence,  that  matter  acquires  vitality  in  virtue  of  a  peculiar  or- 
ganization, and  this  became  an  easy  step  to  the  atheistical  doctrine  of 
spontaneous  generation.  Then  came  up  the  view  as  set  forth  by 
MonrO)  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  others,  analogous  to  the  Cartesian, 
that  a  living  principle  pervades  the  universe,  and  governs  all  things. 
Some  of  this  school  suppose  the  universal  principle  to  be  subordinate 
to  the  Deity;  but  a  greater  number,  like  Carpenter,  Prichard,  and 
especially  many  of  our  present  geologists,  as  Lyell,  &c.,  regard  it  as 
the  Deity  Himself,  whereby  the  latter,  either  directly  or  by  implica- 
tion, coEibund  nature  with  God.  The  doctrine  becomes,  here,  either 
atheistical  or  of  a  direct  atheistical  tendency ;  and  we  have,  as  a  re- 
newed consequence,  the  assumption  of  spontaneous  generation.* 

167,  c.  Those  great  luminaries.  Hunter  and  Bichat,  came  forward 
in  good  time  to  rescue  the  philosophy  of  medicine  from  the  degrada- 
tion vrith  which  it  was  threatened  by  chemistry  and  physics,  and  have 
lefl  an  impregnable  shield  to  all  future  ages. 

167,  d.  Tiedemann,  too,  soon  after  appeared  vrith  his  **  Physiology 
of  Man,''  in  which  the  doctrines  of  life  are  ably  expounded,  and  which 
must  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  productions  of  an  original  mind.  Tiede- 
mann could  not  believe  that  there  was  any  sincerity  in  the  absolute 
rejection  of  a  peculiar  governing  principle  of  living  beings.  '*  How 
ever  different,"  he  says,  "  may  be  the  names  chosen  by  physiologists 
and  physicians  to  designate  this  power,  however  various  the  ideas 
they  attach  to  it,  yet  all  must  agree  on  the  essential  point,  that  of  re- 
garding it  as  intended  to  maintain  living  bodies,  vegetable  and  animal, 
and  all  their  parts,  during  a  certain  space  of  time,  in  a  state  of  integ- 
rity, in  the  composition,  organization,  and  vital  properties  that  are 
peculiar  to  them,  and  to  render  those  bodies  capable,  at  a  certain  pe- 
riod of  their  existence,  of  producing  beings  of  the  same  species  as 
themselves,  which  beings  are  confined  to  the  same  determinate  mode 
of  formation  and  development,  and  exhibit  similar  phenomena." 
**  We  are  bound,  therefore,  to  consider  the  principle  which  presides 
over  those  different  acts,  as  a  power  inherent  in  all  parts  of  living  be- 
ings, and  we  cannot  assume  that,  either  in  vegetables  or  animals,  it  is 
limited  to  any  one  part  or  parts.  All  the  parts  of  a  plant,  the  roots, 
stem,  branches,  leaves,  flowers,  wood,  and  bark,  are  nourished.  Nu- 
trition takes  place  in  all  the  tissues  and  organs  of  animals.     The  con- 

*  See  Medical  and  Fbyriological  Cknmnenteries,  vol  i.,  p.  25,  and  rcL  ii.,  p.  124-140. 
Also,  "  Examination  of  iUviewfl,"  p.  43 ;  **  Notice  of  Eeviewa,"  p.  4  (  "  Esaayi  on  Vital 
ity,"  &C.,  p.  17. 
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tinual  tendency  of  this  power  to  preserve  the  individual  and  all  its 
parts,  forms  the  prominent  character  of  individual  life,  and  is  present- 
ed, to  us  o^  the  most  important  internal  condition  of  life.  This  power 
not  only  converts  the  alimentary  matters,  drawn  from  without,  into  nu- 
tritive fluids,  endowed  with  special  properties  and  assimilated  hy  it, 
but  it  also  introduces  them  into  the  solid  organic  form,  determines  and 
regulates  the  composition,  the  organization,  and  the  vitality  of  parts. 
Every  living  body  is  exposed  to  external  influences,  which  urge  it  to 
manifestations  of  activity.  Every  one,  however,  under  certain  exter- 
nal circumstances,  retains  its  form,  its  composition,  and  activity.  Cer- 
tain external  impressions,  however,  of  a  mechanical  or  chemical  na- 
ture, and  divers  organic  matters,  vegetable  and  Animal  poisons,  are 
able  to  ANNIHILATE  this  power,*  and  thus  to  cause  the  aeath  of  the 
living  bodies  on  which  they  operate." 

167,  e.  Next- came  the  illustrious  Miiller  to  aid  in  arresting  the  al- 
most universal  onslaugh,  in  Europe,  that  seemed  to  threaten  the  ex- 
tinction of  every  sage  in  medicine  from  Hippocrates  to  the  exit  of 
Bichat.  Under  the  magic  wand  of  Andral,  the  venerable  doctrine  of 
humoralism  reared  its  portentous  form ;  while  Louis  substituted  mor- 
bid anatomy  for  the  science  of  pathology,  and  Liebig,  and  his  school, 
vnth  fire  and  acids,  overrun  the  whole  domain  of  medicine. 

Although  Muller  employs  the  language  of  Stahl,  in  relation  to  a 
vital  principle,  I  think  it  rather  designed  as  a  forcible  mode  of  ex- 
pression, than  as  imputative  of  intelligence.  Thus,  ^^this  rational  ere- 
ativejorce,*^  he  says,  "  is  exerted  in  every  animal  strictly  in  a^xordance 
lifith  what  the  nature  of  each  part  requires,**  The  fact  is  truly  stated ; 
but  it  reposes  on  great  laws  of  organization,  not  upon  intelligence. 
That  such  is  Muller's  view  appears  from  another  expression,  that, 
"  the  formative  or  organizing  principle  is  a  creative  power ^  modifying 
matter  blindly  and  unconsciously**  The  radical  fault  of  this  philoso- 
pher consists,  like  that  of  Van  Helmont,  Stahl,  Hoffmann,  and  Para- 
celsus, in  referring  many  vital  results  of  organic  beings  equally  to  a 
''vital  creative  principle"  and  to  chemical 'forces. — See  Muller^b 
"Physiology, 

167, yi  So  remarkably  different,  however,  are  all  the  results  of  life 
from  those  of  dead  matter,  that  some  of  the  shrewdest  physiologists, 
of  our  own  day,  can  scarcely  avoid  the  chimerical  theory  of  Van  Hel- 
mont.    Thus,  even  Marshall  Hall : 

*'  The  principle  of  action  in  the  cerebral  system,"  he  says,  '*  is  the 
^Xl,  or  the  immortal  soul.  Upon  the  cerebrum  the  soul  sits  en- 
throned, receiving  the  embassadors,  as  it  were,  from  without,  along 
the  sentient  nerves;  deliberating  and  willing,  and  sending  forth  its 
emissaries  and  plenipotentiaries,  which  convey  its  sovereign  mandates, 
along  the  voluntary  nerves,  to  muscles  subdued  to  volition."t — (Hall 

*  See  "ExaminatioD  of  Eeviews/'  p.  26-28  ;  also,  tfaifl  work,  $  189  &,  350|  b. 

t  I  haye  aomewbere  aeen  it  soggeated  that  the  doctrmea  of  vitaliam  may  be  applied  in 
lappoit  of  aninud  nuurnetitm.  ant,  while  vitalism  ia  fandanientally  oppoeed,  even  to 
speoalative  dieory,  ana  reats  akme  on  tbe  absolute  phenomena  of  organic  bein^,  it  ia  not 
lesa  trae  Uiat,  with  rare  exceptiona,  the  medical  aavocatea  of  animal  magnetum  are,  aa 
in  ancient  timea,  among  die  ptiyaical  theoriata  of  life  ($  844).  Dr.  EUiotson  ia  of  that  de- 
nomination. (See  Me£and  rhya.  Comm^  vol.  ii..  p.  137, 138.)  And,  although  I  have,  in 
the  fioregoin^  woA.  (vd.  i.,  p.  632),  ex^aaed  my  opioion  of  the  coontenance  wmch  has  been 
givon  to  this  imposture  bv  distingniBhed  members  of  the  medical  profeaaion,  I  will  add 
my  entire  concairence  in  the  following  aentimenta  by  Hannah  More.  In  a  letter  to  Hor- 
ace Walpole,  dated  1788,  she  remarks,  **  I  give  yoa  leave  to  be  aa  aevere  as  yon  please 
on  the  demomactd  mummery  which  has  been  actmg  in  this  coontry ;  it  was,  as  osntu  with 
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{m  the  Nervous  System,)    Here  I  suppose  the  **  emissaries  and  pleni* 
potentiaries"  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  nervoos  power,  a  properQr 

prodigiei,  the  opeiation  of  fraud  imon  ibUj.  In  Tain  do  wq  boaat  of  t2ie  entigfatened  eigh- 
teenth centaiy,  and  conceitedly  talk  aa  if  homan  reaflon  had  not  a  manacle  left  ahooC  her, 
bat  that  philosophy  had  broken  down  all  the  strongholds  of  prejadice,  ignorance,  and  so- 
perstition ;  and  yet,  at  this  rery  time,  Mesmer  has  got  a  honared  ^oosand  poonds  by 
animal  vutgnBtum  in  Paria.  Mamadnc  ia  getting  aa  mnch  in  Londoik  There  ia  a  forbme 
teller  in  Westminster  who  is  making  little  less.  The  divining  rod  ia  stiU  considered  as 
oracular  in  many  places.  Devils  are  cast  oat  by  seven  ministers.  Poor  human  reaaon, 
when  wilt  thou  come  to  years  of  discretion  I"    (Q  844.) 

I  may  also  add  the  fbllowiug  extract  from  die  xl/isio  Yorh  Journal  cfMed^me  for  Mardv 
1845: 

"  New  York,  Feb,  14,  1845. 
"  Mr.  £ditob, 

"  Dear  Sir — In  a  letter  of  the  11th  inst,  addressed  to  myself,  you  desire  me  to  state 
what  I  witnessed  of  the  firmness  of  a  young  gentleman,  upon  whom  the  operation  of  ex- 
section  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone  was  perforated  by  Prof  Mott,  '  and  the  reflections 
to  which  it  gave  rise,  as  bearing  on  the  subject  of  alleged  surgical  operations  withonfe 
pain  in  the  mesmeric  state.' 

"  The  case  to  which  you  refer  is  briefly  reported  in  (he  January  number  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Medicine,  by  some  person,  who,  like  myself  was  present  at  tiie  opera* 
tion.  The  subject  is  there  stated  to  nave  been  '  a  fine  intel%ent  young  man,  whose  A«* 
rote  deportment  greatly  facilitated  the  operation.' 

"  perhaps  it  is  enough  that  I  should  have  quoted  the  expressire  language  of  one,  wbo 
appears  to  have  looked  on  with  the  same  admiration  as  myself;  though  these  examples  of 
'heroic  deportment*  are  common  enough  in  the  walks  of  surgery,  especially  among  females; 
and  that,  too,  widioat  mesmeric  imposture.  The  same  eminent  surgeon,  who  operated  in 
the  case  which  is  the  sulyect  of  these  renutrks,  will  teU  yon  t^at  he  oas  extirpated  aaan^ 
breasts,  rendered  highly  sensitive  by  carcinomatous  disease,  without  observing  anv  evi- 
dence of  pain.  But  there  was  someming  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Baker,  which  certainly  oetter 
deserved  the  encomium  of '  heroic,'  than  axiy  thing  I  had  ever  befbre  seen,  or  heanl  oC  cr 
even  imagined  as  within  the  compass  of  human  fortitude. 

"  This  case,  therefore,  is  interesting  at  this  moment,  as  evincing  a  perfect  capability  of 
enduring  the  most  intense,  and  sudden,  and  prolonged  pain,  without  emotion,  and  as  lona- 
ing  a  test  bv  which  *  the  subject  of  alleged  surgical  operataoos  without  pain  in  tbe  mes- 
meric state,  will  receive  the  explanation  which  you  seek. 

**  The  case  is  also  physiologically  interesting,  and  interprets  the  composure  of  those  or- 
ganic movements,  under  similar  conditions,  which  has  been  set  forth  m  behalf  of  animal 
magnetism. 

"To  appreciate  properly  the  'heroic  deportment'  of  yonng  Baker,  you  must  imagine 
yoorself  te  have  been  a  spectator ;  follow  tne  able  surgeon  in  all  the  capital  steps,  and  in 
all  the  minor  details  of  the  operation,  and  watch  attentively  the  '  depoitmenf  of  i^e  sub- 
ject. He  was  laid  at  a  convenient  elevation  upon  a  table,  his  feet  crossed  upon  each 
other,  and  his  hands  lapped.  I  mention  this  position,  because  he  did  not  move  his  fee^ 
nor  displace  his  hands  during  the  operation. 

"  Now  observe  tiie  operator ;  first,  making  a  long  and  deep  incision  amon^  the  muscles 
of  the  neck,  and  then  tearing  his  way  down  to  tiie  carotid  artery,  and  tiirowing  and  tyiug 
the  ligature.  It  was,  in  itself,  one  of  the  most  capital  operations  in  surgery ;  but,  owii^ 
to  the  dexterity  with  which  it  was  performed,  and  with  an  operation  still  before  us  fiv 
more  difficult,  and  tedious,  and  dangerous,  this  grand  step  toward  the  exsection  of  tiie  jaw 
lost  much  ot  its  usual  interest  to  the  spectetor.  Bat  it  was  not  the  less  painful  to  tiie 
sufferer;  who,  however,  sustained  it  without  betraying  the  slightest  evidence  of  pain. 

"  Next  came  the  circular  incision,  reaching  all  the  way  from  the  joint  of  the  maxiUaiy 
bone,  down  along  its  lower  ed^e,  up  to  the  middle  of  uie  chin.  This  was  done  by  one 
rapid,  immense  sweep  of  the  knife ;  but  there  remained  the  same  imperterbable  oompo- 
sure  of  the  patient.  Not  a  sie^h,  not  a  groan  escaped,  no  muscle  movea— the  ver^r  ^e  did 
not  wink.  And  then  followed,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  aprolonged,  tedious,  painral  dis- 
section, in  which  it  became  necessary  to  exasperate  the  suffering  by  securing  many  bleed- 
ing vessels;  till,  finaUy,  the  operator  was  ready  for  his  saw.  But  nothing  had  yet  hap- 
pened to  elicit  a  single  manifestetion  that  the  patient  was  not  in  a  profound  slumber,  ex- 
cepting tiiat  his  eyes  were  open,  and  tdiat  he  occasionally  swallowed. 

"  But,  before  sawing  the  bone  at  the  middle  of  the  chin,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  one 
of  the  incisor  teeth,  and  this  was  ao  firmly  tooted  that  a  straight  forceps  slipped  in  the 
hand  of  a  capable  assistant.  Another  pull,  however,  bxDugfat  witi&  it  the  tooth ;  but  in 
neither  attempt  was  there  any  more  indication  of  suffering  than  in  drawing  a  nail  finm  a 
board. 

"  Then  came  the  procesa  of  sawing,  and  this  was  calculated  to  greatly  anno^  the  patient 
fifom  a  slight  accident  which  happened  to  the  saw,  and  which  prolonged  this  part  of  the 
operaticm.  8till,  however,  the  same  '  heroio  deportment*  distin^^uished  the  patient  fcr* 
bearance  of  iSki^  suflbrer,  the  same  unexam^ed  complacency  contmued  to  marx  every  lin- 
eament of  his  foce,  his  very  eye  displaying  nothing  but  gentlenes«»  softness,  and  cala 
resignation. 
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of  the  vital  principle  of  animals,  and  whose  modus  operandi  in  devel- 
oping volantary  motion  I  have  endeavored  to  expound  in  sections  233» 
245,  500,  J,  and  references  there. 

167,  g.  For  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  vital  principle,  and  of 
the  government  of  organic  heings  by  laws  peculiar  to  themselves,  as 
derived  exclusively  by  myself  from  their  composition,  see  that  divis- 
ion of  this  work,  and  my  Essays  on  the  Philosophy  of  Vitality ;  and 
for  the  proof  which  I  have  offered  as  founded  on  the  phenomena  of 
life,  see  Essay  on  the  Vital  Powers,  in  Medical  and  Physiological 
Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  1-1 19* — ^Also,  Riohts  of  Authors,  p.  912. 

168.  It  is  practically  useless  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  vital 
principle.  That  nature,  however,  may  be  as  well  inferred  through 
the  medium  of  its  phenomena,  as  the  nature  of  the  most  tangible  ob- 
je#8.  The  opinion  of  Miiller  comiaends  itself  to  every  right-thinking 
mind. 

*'  Whether  the  vital  principle/'  he  says,  **  is  to  be  regarded  as  tm- 
ponderdble  matter,  or  as  a  force  or  energy,  is  just  as  uncertain  as  the 
same  question  is  in  reference  to  several  important  phenomena  in 
physics.  Physiology,  in  this  case,  is  not  behind  thie  other  natural  sci- 
ences ;  for  the  properties  of  the  tntal  principle  are  as  well  known  in 
the  functions  of  the  nerves,  as  those  of  light,  caloric,  and  electricity 
in  physics."  "  But,  without,  in  the  remotest  decree,  wishing  to  com- 
pare the  vital  and  mental  principles  with  the  imponderable  agents, 
we  must  express  our  conviction  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  facts  c^ 
natural  science  which  argues  against  the  possibility  of  the  existence 
of  an  immaterial  principle  indqiendent  qffnatter,  though  its  powers  be 
manifested  in  oiganic  bodies— in  matter."— Mui^lsr's  Physiology. 

"  The  bone  being  separated  at  the  chin,  the  diaaection  waa  resomed  amang  the  impor- 
tant parts,  and  though  conducted  with  all  poasible  skill  and  rapidity,  it  was  necessarily 
tedioos,  as  well  as  hopelessly  painful,  and,  therefore,  still  calcnlated  to  try  the  finnness  oif 
the  Btoat9st  heart.  A  great  extent  of  all  kinds  of  tiflsnea  waa  divided,  and,  of  coarse,  no 
small  proportion  of  nerves.  Bleeding  vessels  continued  to  be  secured,  the  difBcolt  divis- 
ion of  the  articulating  ligaments  peirormed  witn  as  much  facility  as  its  difficulties  would 
admit ;  and  after  tiie  removal  of  the  jaw,  remaining  portions  of  diseaaed  mosde,  Ac.,  were 
cut  away,  and  which  tended  not  a  little  to  embarrass  that '  heroic  deportment*  which  had 
marked  eveiy  stage  of  this  great  and  triumphant  operaticxL  From  its  begizming  to  its 
ending,  which  occupied  one  hour  and  a  half  after  the  first  incision  till  the  final  extirpation 
of  all  the  diseased  mass,  the  sofferer  did  not  manifest  the  sli^test  evid«ioe  of  pain,  or  of 
impatience,  or  of  fatigue,  either  by  language,  gesture,  expression  of  coontenance,  winkix^, 
groaning,  sighing,  or  any  other  imaginable  method  by  which  the  mesmerite  might  be  dis- 
posed to  evade  the  overwhelming  rebuke  which  the  recital  of  thia  caae  cannot  fail  to  in- 
flict on  his  love  of  the  marvelous,  or  hU  love  of  miachie^  or  bis  yet  more  culpable  designa 
on  bnman  credulity. 

"  I  have  said  that  there  was  something  physiologically  interesting  in  the  foregoing  case 
oeyond  its  aimple  merit  of  an  'heroic  deportment^'  and  that  it  goes  to  the  veiy  depths  4j( 
mesmeric  assurance  and  duplicity.    It  was  this : 

"  On  feeling  the  poise  (rf*  the  patient  twice  daring  the  operation  (the  last  time  after  the 
lapse  of  an  hoar),  I  found  it  oalm,  undistorbed,  and  with  abcMXt  the  aame  frequent  it  had 
before  the  operation  waa  began.  This  proves  to  ua  what  I  have  before  expreaaed,  that  it 
is  not  pun,  out  the  consequent  mental  emotions  which  affect  the  organs  of  circvlation, 
whether  the  heart  or  blood-vessels. 

"  Thus  ended  an  operatiofi,  unequaled  in  the  annals  of  aaKeiy;  alike  triumphant  to 
the  sai^eon,  to  Amencan  Genius,  to  the  admirable  subject,  to  ue  cause  c^  truth,  of  moral- 
ity, and  of  sound  religion. 

"  If  you  desire  it,  you  may  pobHsh  the  foregoing  statement,  to  which  I  should  add  some 
oonmients  had  I  not  already  oootributed  my  part^  in  a  medical  work,  toward  die  sup- 
pression of  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances  that  has  yet  infected  the  moral  and  reflecting 
part  of  the  oonmxmity.  I  have,  however,  some  developments  in  reserve,  which  wfil  prob- 
ably see  the  light  when  the  parties  interested  may  be  beyond  the  reach  of  greater  re- 
proof or  mortification. 

"  I  remain,  very  troly,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"  M4STTN  PAI51." 
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In  the  langaage  of  Liebig,  ''  In  regard  to  the  nature  and  essence  of 
the  vital  force,  we  can  hardly  deceive  ourselves,  when  we  reflect^  that  U 
behaves,  in  all  its  manifestatums,  exactly  like  other  natural  forces; 
that  it  is  devoid  of  consdousn^ess^  or  of  volition,  and  is  subject  to  the  ac- 
tion of  a  blister'*  (§  166,  a), 

169,  a.  We  know,  however,  but  little  of  the  nature  of  the  princi- 
le  of  life,  and  as  little  of  the  most  obvious  material  substances ; 
ut,  while  this  proposition  is  sufficiently  plain,  it  is  extensively  ar- 
gued that  the  vital  principle,  or  organic  force,  has  no  existence,  be- 
cause it  is  not  obvious  to  the  senses.  Thus  nes^lecdng  its  infinite 
phenomena  (our  only  knowledge  of  the  most  sensible  existences),  the 
age  has  run  into  a  materialism  that  takes  in  its  way  the  soul  itselfl 

Our  great  interest  lies  in.  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Throagh 
these  phenomena  their  causes  may  be  sought ;  their  nature  but  very 
imperfectly.  We  can  only  describe  matter  by  its  manifestations; 
and  so  of  the  soul,  and  the  principle  of  life.  Of  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  however,  we  have,  as  it  respects  its  spirituality  and  some  other 
important  attributes,  a  special  Revelation. 

169,  6.  If  organized  beings  possessed  a  principle  of  life  that  could, 
like  light,  be  seen,  they  would  then  be  allowed  to  be  governed  by  this 
agent,  and  we  should  be  relieved  of  the  encumbrance  of  the  phys- 
ical and  chemical  hypotheses.  But,  though  no  such  principle  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  sight  like  electricity  or  light,  its  existence  is  fai 
more  variously  attested  by  other  phenomena,  and  more  so  than  all 
the  other  powers  of  nature ;  and  these  phenomena  being  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  such  as  appear  in  the  inorganic  world,  it  is  prima  facie 
evident  that  powers  or  properties  which  are  predicated  of  them 
carry  on  the  processes  of  health  and  disease ;  while  the  scrutiny  of 
ages  has  never  produced  a  fact  in  opposition. 

169,  c.  Indeed,  with  so  much  light  upon  our  subject,  so  much  of 
fact  to  substantiate  our  conclusions,  it  would  seem  highly  probable 
that  all  the  facts  which  may  be  raised  in  opposition  have  no  relative 
bearing,  and  that  they  are  brought  forward  in  the  spirit  of  hypoth- 
esis. 

169,  d.  The  more  comprehensive  a  law  may  be,  the  more  readily 
is  it  known  and  determined,  and  the  less  likely  is  .it  that  apparently 
conflicting  facts  will  arise.  Whenever  such  are  produced,  it  is  ow- 
ing to  a  proper  want  of  investigation.  The  facts  are  examined  su- 
perficially; and  the  speculative  or  the  credulous  mind  seizes  upon 
some  prominent  characteristic,  and  pushes  its  opposition  to  nature 
mider  the  spur  of  novelty,  or  the  delight  of  discovery,  or  the  goad  of 
ambition. 

Since,  also,  we  seek,  alone,  for  the  existence  and  the  nature  of 
causes  by  means  of  their  phenomena,  he  is  no  philosopher  who  refu- 
ses an  inquiry  into  causes  from  want  of  other  means  of  information. 
The  objection  has  never  been  raised  in  any  science  excepting  medi- 
cine; but  here  we  are  told  by  many  that  we  have  no  means  of 
reaching  even  the  existence  of  the  properties  of  life  as  contradistin- 
guished from  those  of  inorganic  matter.  It  is  this  blindness,  in  part, 
which  refuses  to  apply  to  the  science  of  life  the  universal  fact,  that  the 
phenomena  are  the  only  index  to  the  forces  which  govern  the  inor- 
ganic world,  that  has  embarrassed  the  progress  of  medicine,  and  en- 
cumbered it  with  a  spurious  philosophy. 
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169,  e.  Conscious,  then,  tha{  I  have  taken  my  stand  upon  ground 
which  trae  philosophy  will  recognize  as  her  own,  I  shall  go  on  with 
an  investigation  of  the  properties  of  life,  as  the  source  of  all  vital 
phenomena,  of  all  morbid  conditions,  and  which  constitute  life  itself, 
and  lie  at  the  foundation  of  medicine.  I  shall  enter  flax  more  exten- 
sively into  an  analysis  of  those  properties  than  any  other  writer,  shall 
set  forth  original  views  as  to  the  character  and  office  of  the  nervous 
power,  and  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  power  participates  in  the 
operation  of  remedial  and  morbific  agents,  and  endeavor  to  show, 
also,  that,  in  proportion  as  philosophy  may  depart  from  the  deduc- 
tions which  are  founded  on  the  phenomena  of  living  beings,  so  must 
all  such  philosophy  be  fundamentally  false,  and  become  the  unavoid- 
able cause  of  practical  erroirs  of  the  highest  moment. 

169,yi  Nor  is  it  a  small  part  of  the  proof  that  vitalism  is  founded 
in  nature,  that  it  is  consistent  throughout ;  seeking  no  multiplication 
of  causes,  but  serving  as  an  impregnable  and  universal  foundation  for 
every  fact  and  every  rational  principle  in  physiology,  pathology,  and 
therapeutics;  and,  therefore,  uniting  all  the  principles  relative  to 
life,  health,  disease,  and  the  art  of  medicine,  into  one  consentane- 
ous, harmonious  whole.  What  a  contrast  with  the  mechanical  and 
chemical  speculations,  or  those  commingled  with  vitalism  1  What  a 
boundless  source  of  stupendous  philosophy  for  the  votaries  of  one ; 
what  unmitigated  confusion,  and  corruption  of  knowledge,  and  mis- 
application of  mind,  for  the  disciples  of  .the  other !  .  How  truly,  and 
with  what  sublimity  on  the. one  hand,  and  imbecility  on  the  other,  is 
here  exemplified  the  great  distinction  between  man  and  his  Creator, 
that  the  former  devises  in  parts  that  may  have  no  congruity,  while 
the  latter  perfects  the  whole  and  aU  together  (§  63,  &c.,  74,  80,  117, 
137,  143,  155,  156,  266,  323-326,  387,  399,  514  h,  524  J,  526  d, 
638)! 

170,  a.  The  vital  principle  is  a  whole,  in  respect  to  its  substantial 
nature,  and  is  common  to  vegetables  and  animals.  Organic  matter, 
or  an  organized  substratum,  is  necessary  to  its  existence ;  and,  since 
the  perpetuity  of  organic  matter  depends  upon  the  vital  principle,  it 
is  manifest  that  both  were  brought  into  being  without  the 'agency  of 
each  other.  The  vital  properties  cannot  be  generated  by  matter, 
since  upon  them  the  existence  of  organization  depends,  nor  is  there 
a  single  phenomenon  that  indicates  Uieir  presence  in  inorganic  sub- 
stances ;  nor  can  they  be  produced  by  the  forces  of  physics,  since 
they  are  perfectly  incapable  of  restoring  the  structure,  or  even  its 
elementarv  composition,  afler  the  organized  matter  is  decomposed ; 
or,  of  reanimating  the  machine  before  decomposition  has  begun ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  these  are  the  forces  which  lay  waste  the  structure, 
and  only  so,  after  the  signs  of  the  vital  properties  ^all  have  totally 
disappeared. 

Tnis  unavoidable  deduction  goes  far  in  confirming  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  difierent  steps  observed  by  the  Almighty  in  the  creation 
of  living  beings ;  that  the  sensible  structure  was  first  produced,  and 
the  spiritual  and  vital  existences  superadded.*  The  rudiments  of 
that  organization  have  been  perpetuated  in  connection  with  the  prop- 
erties of  life  since  they  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  and  are 
the  present  source  of  all  animated  beings.    Any  doctrine  adverse  to 

'     *  See  MedicaL  imd  PhyMogieal  Cammmimim,  vol.  i,  p.  8^-98. 
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this  is  not  only  atheistical,  but  is  opposed  to  all  the  suggeslions  of 
reason*  ( ^  74,  350J  k).  Nor  is  this  all.  The  varieties  in  the  difier- 
ent  tissues  of  each  animal,  and  of  every  plant,  all  the  modifications 
of  the  vital  properties  in  each  species  of  animals  and  plants,  in  each 
tissue,  and  in  every  part,  as  already  set  forth  (§  133,  &c.),  and  to  be 
yet  expounded,  all  the  various  functions  that  correspond  to  the  mod- 
ified structure  and  vital  properties,  all  the  secretions,  even  to  the  od- 
or of  flowers,  &;c.,  are  exactly  the  same  now  as  at  the  day  they  were 
called  into  being.  This  shows  us  that  the  properties  and  laws  by 
which  organic  beings  are  governed,  though  infinitely  varied,  are  as 
precise  as  the  principle  and  laws  of  gravitation,  as  the  conditions  of 
the  solar  beam  and  the  laws  which  they  obey. 

170,  h.  Again,  the  moment  inorganic  matter  is  brought  into  a  state 
to  receive  the  vital  principle,  however  low  in  degree  or  energy,  it 
must  be  exalted  to  an  organic  condition.  If  chyle,  blood,  semen, 
the  gastric  juice,  &c.,  possess  life,  so,  also,  must  they  possess  an  or- 
ganic state.  This,  indeed,  is  obvious  from  what  we  have  seen  of  the 
manner  in  which  their  elements  are  united. 

170.  c.  The  living  principle  appears,  therefore,  to  be  neidier  the 
result  of  organic  compounds,  as  supposed  by  Hunter  and  others, 
nor,  as  stated  by  Prout,  Millengen,  and  others,  the  primary  cause  of 
organic  conditions.  Both  have  coexisted  since  they  were  the  prod- 
uct of  Creative  Power,  both  are  necessary  to  the  vivification  of  dead 
matter,  and  the  •  co-operation  of  both  to  the  farther  development  of 
each. 

171.  The  vital  principle  appears  entire  in  parts  when  separated 
from  their  connections,  if  such  parts  be  constituted  with  the  requisite 
structure  for  independent  nutrition  (§  304).  Hence  the  development 
of  the  egg,  the  germination  of  seeds  and  flower-buds,  the  growth  of 
shoots,  and  the  multiplication  of  polypi  from  portions  of  the  animal. 

Miiller,  and  others,  suppose  the  vital  principle  to  be  divisible  in 
such  cases;  but  this  construction  regards  the  principle  too  much  in 
the  light  of  ordinary  matter,  and  too  little  in  that  of  a  specific  sub* 
stance  endowed  witfi  a  variety  of  properties.  These  properties,  so 
far  as  necessary  to  organic  life,  are  implanted  in  every  part,  and  each 
part  may  be  regarded  as  a  whole  as  it  respects  its  own  organic  con- 
dition. In  simple  beings,  therefore,  where  no  great  complexity  of 
organs  is  necessary  to  the  great  final  cause,  nutrition,  many  parts  of 
such  beings  may  be  capable  of  carrying  on  the  process  independent- 
ly of  the  rest  (§  299,  302,  304,  322).  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  vital  principle,  in  the  foregoing  cases,  is  no  more  "divided"  than 
the  soul  or  instinct  as  implanted  in  the  ovum. — Medical  and  Physio- 
logical Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  85,  87. 

172.  The  principle  of  life,  or  life  itself,  may  be  summarily  defined 
as  a  cause,  consisting  of  certain  specific  properties,  appertaining  to 
organic  matter,  capable  of  being  acted  upon  by  external  and  internal 
physical  agents,  by  the  nervous  power,  and  by  moral  causes,  and  of  dius 
being  brought  into  a  state  of  action  itself,  and  in  no  other  way.  Its 
action  is  exerted  upon  the  organism,  and  upon  certain  external  sub- 
stances, as  upon  food.  In  the  former  case  its  action  gives  rise  to  mo- 
tion, upon  which  all  the  functions  depend ;  in  the  latter  its  operation 

*  See  Med.  and  Phviio.  Comm.,  voL  iL,  p.  123-140.    Also,  "Examination  ofHevieics 
p.  43;  and  "NoHce  ofMeviews,"  p.  2,  ftc,  in  "Med.  and  Phytiolog.  Comm.,"  vol  iiL 
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is  through  the  medium  of  the  gastric  juice  in  animals,  but  is  more 
obscure  in  vegetables.  The  principle  is  creative  so  far  as  it  combines 
the  elements  of  matter  in  peculiar  niodes,  and  arranges  the  compound 
molecules  into  tissues  and  organs,  and  in  modes  identical  with  those 
which  came  originally  from  the  Creative  Energy  of  God,  Who  thus 
far  imparted  to  the  principle  of  life  a  formative  endowment.  The 
principle  is  capable  of  protecting  the  matter  which  it  endows  against 
the  decomposing  influences  of  all  the  physical  agents  by  which  it  is  nat- 
urally surrounded,  while  the  extinction  of  the  principle  exposes  the  or- 
ganic substance  to  an  intestine  chemical  dissolution,  and  to  the  decom- 
posing action  of  surrounding  agents,  which  proceeds  with  a  rapidity 
without  parallel  in  the  natural  state  of  the  inorganic  world.  The 
principle  is  also  susceptible  of  certain  limited  changes  fix>m  the  in- 
fluence of  causes,  moral  and  physical,  which  constitute  the  essence 
of  disease ;  while  other  causes  are  capable  of  modifying  the  morbid 
changes  in  such  wise  that  the  principle  of  life  takes  on  a  restorative 
energy,  through  which  it  recovers  its  normal  condition.  The  prop- 
erties of  the  vital  principle  are  variously  and  naturally  modified  m 
different  parts,  and  undergo  natural  modifications  at  certain  stages  of 
life,  giving  rise  to  changes  of  organization,  &;c.  (§  62,  64,  133,  &c.). 
These  natural  modifications  will  be  farther  explained  in  all  the  detail 
which  is  demanded  by  one  of  the  most  important  topics  in  physiolo- 
gy ;  and  I  now  proceed  to  the  various  specifications  relative  to  the 
principle  of  life. 

173.  It  is  the  special  province  of  the  vital  principle  in  plants  to 
combine  the  elements  of  matter  into  organic  compounds ;  while  in  an- 
imals it  can  only  appropriate  compounds  of  an  organic  nature.  This 
is  a  fundamental  distinction  between  the  two  departments  of  the  or- 
ganic kingdom ;  from  which  it  appears  that  plants  are  indispensable 
to  the  existence  of  animals  (^  1052). 

174.  The  vital  principle  is  subject  to  extinction,  and  this  consti- 
tutes death.  When  speakine  of  die  composition  of  organic  beings,  I 
adverted  to  the  manner  in  which  they  resist  the  decomposing  enects 
of  chemical  agents,  and  how  the  seed  and  egg  are  capable  of  being 
converted  into  complex  living  beings,  or  the  whole  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdom  of  being  resolved  into  their  ultimate  elements,  by  the 
action  of  heat,  air,  and  moisture.  The  same  structure  remains  in 
either  case,  when  life  is  suddenly  destroyed,  and  the  exact  difference 
which  arises  in  the  two  cases,  from  the  influence  of  the  same  causes, 
can  be  owine  only  to  the  presence  of  peculiar  powers  in  one  case 
which  have  disappeared  in  the  other.  jThe  cessation  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  life  is  the  consequence  of  death ;  and,  there  is  nothing  to  die 
(certainly  not  the  forces  of  chemistry),  but  the  principle  of  life  upon 
which  the  phenomena  depended,  and  which  held  the  elements  of 
structure  in  vital  union  (§  584, 633). 

175.  a.  As  set  forth  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries, 
"  I  believe  the  vital  principle,  vital  power,  organic  force,  organic  power, 
are  one  substance,  whether  material  or  immaterial ;  and  they  refer, 
with  me,  to  a  universal  cause  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  or,  rather, 
as  constituting  life  itself.  I  believe,  also,  that  this  principle  has  vari- 
ous attributes,  common  or  generic,  and  partial  or  specific ;  or  perhaps 
I  should  call  the  former  distinct  properties.  Thus,  of  the  generic,  we 
have  irritability,  mobility,  sensioility,  &c.,  and  the  modifications  of 
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each  of  these  in  the  same  or  different  tissues  form  the  specific  or  pai* 
tial  variations.  These  properties  are  also  constantly  varied  in  dis- 
ease, and  these  variations  I  call  changes  in  kind.  The  partial  modifi- 
cations in  their  natural  state  I  designate  as  variationt  in  kind"  (§  133- 
163,  171). 

175,  h.  The  vital  principle  has  certain  analogies  with  the  mind  or 
soul,  and  with  the  instinct  of  animals  (§  241).  Each  is  inherent  in  or- 
ganic matter,  and  the  operations  of  each  are  through  the  medium  of 
that  matter.  Each,  respectively,  is  one  substance,  and  each  possesses 
certain  distinct  attributes  or  properties.  Each  is  not  only  capable  of 
acting  by  means  of  organized  structure,  but  of  being  acted  upon,  and 
modified  in  its  nature,  and  only  so  in  conjunction  with  that  structure 
(§  189,  191,  234/,  241,  566-568). 

Even  in  the  inorganic  world  we  meet  with  a  substance  which  is 
not  without  its  light  in  the  way  of  analogy.  This  substance  is  light 
itself.  It  is  apparently  one  homogeneous,  imponderable,  substance, 
yet  said  to  consist  of  distinct  component  parts,  each  of  which  is  endowed 
with  specific  attributes.  These  component  parts  would  thus  be  distinct 
entities,  which  I  do  not  recognize  in  relation  to  the  properties  of  the  vi- 
tal principle,  or  of  the  soul.  But  the  distinction  is  not  important  to 
my  present  purpose,  and  I  should  also  add  that  it  is  indifierent  wheth- 
er we  here  regard  the  'corpuscular  or  the  more  probable  wave  theory 
of  light  (§  234  e),  as  the  individuality  operates  in  either  case. 

175,  hb.  It  has  been  well  said  by  Professor  Draper,  that 

'*  Just  in  the  same  way  that  I  am  vrilling  to  adnut  the  existence  of 
forty  different  simple  metals,  so,  upon  similar  evidence,  I  am  free  to 
admit  the  existence  of  fifty  different  imponderable  agents,  if  need  be. 
Is  there  any  thing  which  should  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  imponder- 
ables are  constituted  by  Nature  on  a  plan  that  is  elaborately  simple, 
and  the  ponderables  on  one  that  is  elaborately  complex  ?  That  the 
former  are  all  modifications  of  one  primordial  ether,  and  the  latter  in- 
tiinsically  different  bodies,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  huz>dred  of  which 
have  been  discovered  during  the  present  century  V 

«<  We  are  thus  forced  to  admit  that  rays  of  light,  rays  of  heat,  ^- 
thanic  rays,  phosphoric  rays,  and  probably  many  other  radiant  forms, 
have  an  independent  existence,  and  that  they  can  be  separated,  by 
proper  processes,  from  each  other." — Draper's  JVeatise  on  the  For- 
ces which  produce  the  Organization  of  Plants,  p.  70,  71. 

Organic  life,  however,  needs  only  a  single  prineiple,  or  **  imponder- 
able," till  it  be  shown  that  its  supposed  properties  are  individual  ex- 
istences (§  165,  b). 

175,  c.  I  have  presented  in  the  Commentaries,  in  the  Essays  '*  on 
the  Vital  Powers"  and  ''  Spontaneous  Generation"  and  my  *'  Notice 
of  Reviews"  certain  facts  which  go  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mind 
or  soul  is  a  distinct  immaterial  substance,  and  that  the  instinctive 
principle  of  animals  is  eaually  a  distinct  substance  firom  the  brain.  I 
will  now  add  a  few  words,  physiologically,  in  respect  to  the  main  ar- 
gument of  the  materialists,  drawn  from  analogy,  that  the  mind,  like 
die  gastric  juice,  the  urine,  &c,  is  only  a  product  of  the  functions  of 
the  brain  (^  1076,  c). 

The  analogy  is  fictitious.  Both  the  mind  and  instinct  are  entirely 
wanting  in  every  known  attribute  of  the  product  of  other  organs,  and 
are  sui  generis  in  all  their  characteristics.     This  is  sufficiently  obvi- 
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ona.  But  there  are  other  consideratioiis  which  establish  the  distinc- 
tion more  fully,  though  they  appear  not  to  have  engaged  the  attention 
of  physiologists.  \^^iat,  for  example,  is  the  efficient  cause  of  the  pro- 
duction of  bile,  urine,  &c.  1  Certainly  the  blood,  in  connection  with 
org^ic  structure  and  organic  actions,  and  while  these  actions  go  on, 
bile,  urine,  &c.,  are  uninterruptedly  secreted ;  or,  if  arrested,  it  is  from 
the  failure  of  the  organic  processes.  But,  it  is  just  otherwise  in  re- 
spect to  the  mind  ana  the  instinctive  principle.  These  are  completely 
suspended  in  all  their  manifestations  during  sleep,  and  often  so  wim 
ffreat  instantaneousness.  And  yet  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
uiat  the  organic  functions  of  the  biain  continue  to  move  on  as  per- 
fectly as  those  of  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  &c. ;  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  sleep  may  happen  in  almost  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
Indeed,  were  any  change  to  befall  the  brain,  it  should  be  more  or  less 
manifested  by  some  consequent  modification  of  all  the  organic  actions ; 
particularly  as  those  of  anmial  life  undergo  complete  suspension. 

Again,  other  peculiarities  which  contradistinguish  the  mind  and 
instinct  from  every  organic  product  are  the  quick  transitions  from 
sleeping  to  waking,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  change  without  any 
change  in  the  organic  functions  of  the  brain.  Take  in  connection  the 
act  of  sleeping  and  the  act  of  waking, — the  instant  suspension  and 
the  instant  reproduction  of  the  intellectual  operations,  ana  in  all  their 
isolated  aspects,  and  the  most  obtuse  understanding  must  concede  not 
only  the  entira  want  of  analogy  with  any  other  phenomena  of  nature, 
but  that  there  must  be  a  unique  cause  for  such  perfectly  unique  effects. 

But,  again,  suppose  some  change  in  the  organic  condition  of  the 
brain  as  the  cause  of  sleep ;  what  is  it,  I  say,  that  so  instantly  rein- 
states its  functions  when  we  pass  fit>m  the  sleeping  to  the  waking 
state)  What  rouses  the  organ  to  its  wonted  secretion  of  mind  1  Are 
there  any  analogies  supj^lied  by  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  &;g.  (§  241)  1 
What  is  it,  I  say,  that  bnngs'the  great  nervous  centre  into  operation 
in  all  the  acts  of  volition,  in  all  the  acts  of  intellection  t  This  ques- 
tion must  be  answered  consistently,  or  in  some  conformity  with  tlie 
argument  drawn  from  analogy.  If  that  can  be  done,  then  it  must  be 
conceded  that  the  analogy  is  irresistible,  and  the  argument  in  &vor  ot 
materialism  incontrovertible.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  shoold  the  ar- 
gument fail  in  this  indis^nsable  requisite,  materialism  must  stand 
convicted  of  sophistry,  insincerity,  and  a  leaning  to  infidelity  (§  14,  c). 

The  premises  are  perfecdy  simple.  They  are  also  sound  so  far  as 
it  respects  all  orgamc  actions  and  results.  The  blood,  as  with  all 
other  organs,  is  the  natural  stimulus  of  the  brain,  and  here  as  there 
all  the  orgamc  phenomena  are  distinctiy  pronounced.  Th^y  proceed, 
in  aU  parts,  witn  uniformity,  and  without  interruption.  Notning  can 
suspend  them  or  modify  them  in  the  brain,  or  elsewhere,  during  their 
natural  condition.  So  far  the  analogy  is  complete.  Now,  as  it  can- 
not be  the  blood,  according  to  the  analogy,  which  rouses  tiae  brain  to 
action  in  willing,  reflecting,  &c.,  I  ask  the  materialist  the  nature  of  the 
stimulus  which  operates  upon  die  brain  in  eliciting  the  phenomena 
c^  mind  1  And  again,  I  say,  if  he  can  sustain  his  answer  by  analogy, 
soch  is  the  consistency  of  Nature  in  organic  philosophy,  sndi  the  har» 
mony  of  Design,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  oppose  Revelation  itself 
ro  what  is  so  randamental  in  Nature. 

1 75,  d.  It  is  assumed  by  many  late  physiologists,  as  Drs.  Garpen- 
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ter,  Prichard,  &c.,  afber  admitting  and  denying  the  existence  of  vxtal 
properties,  and  contending  for  their  existence  in  the  elements  of 
matter,  and  the  organizing  agency  of  the  forces  of  chemistry,  that, 
nevertheless,  all  the  results  of  organic  beings  are  owing  to  die  im- 
mediate acts  of  the  Almighty  (§  64,  h).  This,  therefore,  as  with  the 
author  of  the  ''Vestiges  of  Creation,"  is  only  a  circuitous  method 
of  confounding  nature  with  God  (§  350}  A-350}  /).  Let  us,  how- 
ever, suppose  that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being  in  their  opinion,  who  ia 
the  Author  of  nature,  and  that  He  is  the  Power  who  presides  in  or- 
ganic beings,  and  regulates  all  their  processes,  and  we  shall  see  that 
Qie  doctrine  abounds  with  absurdities.  Its  advocates  generally  carry 
this  sophistry  bo  far  as  to  affirm  that  the  particles  of  matter  are  con- 
stantly maintained  in  union  by  Almighty  Power,  that  chemical  affini- 
ties are  nothing  but  manifestat;ion8  of  that  Power,  that  gravitation  is 
only  a  constant  emanation  of  the  Deity,  that  digestion,  circulation, 
secretion,  excretion,  &c.,  are  only  immediate  acts  of  Grod.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  they  can  allow  no  other  God  than  nature. 

But,  let  us  now  look  physiologically  at  this  pantheism.  Organic 
beings  are  made  up  of  matter,  which,  it  will  be  conceded,  is  distinct 
from  God,  if  we  allow  his  existence  as  distinct  from  matter.  It  is 
therefore  perfectly  consistent  to  suppose  that  this  meitter  is  endowed 
with  distinct  forces  for  its  own  government  (§  14,  c).  If  we  regard, 
next,  the  results  of  vital  stimuli,  we  have  a  pcdpable  proof  that  they 
elicit  actions  and  physical  results  through  principles  which  possess  the 
power  of  acting,  or  we  must  take  up  the  absurdity  of.  supposing  that 
they  act  on  God  himself.  The  same  may  be  affirmed  of  the  poisons, 
medicinal  agents,  &c.  But  this  will  not  hold  either  in  religion  or 
philosophy.  Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  that  some  active  agent  is  op 
erated  upon.  If  stimulants  are  applied  to  the  nose,  the  heart  may  be 
thrown,  on  the  instant,  into  increased  action.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be 
entertained  that  God  is  the  agent  acted  upon  in  such  a  case,  any  more 
than  when  prussic  acid  destroys  life  with  the  same  instantaneousness ; 
and,  therefore.  He  cannot  be  assumed  as  the  cause  of  the  healthy  and 
natural  functions  (64  A,  241  d,  350f  ^-350|  <?,  3761-,  733  d). 

In  my  ♦*  Exam,  of  Reviews*^  (in  Camm,,  vol.  iii.)  I  have  shown 
that  the  doctrine  of  "  the  properties  of  life  in  the  elements  of  matter^'  is 
thoroughly  material  as  it  respects  the  soul  (§  14  c,  189  b,  350|  /,  m). 

176.  Besides  an  organized  substratum  and  a  principle  of  life,  there 
is  something  still  beyond  not  less  important  to  all  the  great  purposes 
of  life.  This  consists  of  the  actions  and  various  rasults  of  life.  If 
all  animated  beings  existed  in  the  state  of  the  seed  and  ovum,  the 
whole  universe  would  be  nearly  VTithout  any  other  apparent  anima- 
tion than  what  is  elicited  by  the  forces  of  physics  and  chemistry. 
The  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  would  be  the  principal  de- 
monstrative source  of  power. 

Although,  therefore,  the  actions  and  phenomena  of  organic  beings, 
like  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  orbs,  are  merely  the  effects  of  a  pe- 
culiar power  which  we  call  life,  they  are,  nevertheless,  the  only  at- 
tendants of  life  that  interest  our  senses  beyond  the  physical  struc- 
ture. Hence,  it  is  not  remarkable,  considering  how  liable  the  senses 
are  to  take  the  lead  of  the  understanding,  that  even  the  soundest 
minds  have  supposed  that  life  consists  of  its  results  alone,  and  have 
overlooked  the  great  efficient  cause  or  power  upon  which  the  results 
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depend  (§  234^,  247).  Had  they  considered  for  a  moment,  however, 
the  analogy  which  subsists  between  the  motions  of  organic  beings 
and  those  of  the  heavenly  orbs,  and  that  the  latter  depends  upon  a 
power  which  is  called  gravitation,  and  without  which  all  the  orbs 
would  suffer  the  stillness  of  death,  the  conclusion  would  have  been 
unavoidable  that  celestial  motion  is  merely  an  effect,  and,  therefore^ 
that  all  organic  motions  and  their  results  depend  upon  moving  pow- 
ers. They  should  have  seen,  too,  that  when  a  drop  of  prussic  acid, 
or  of  the  spirituous  extract  of  nux  vomica,  is  applied  to  the  tongue, 
all  the  phenomena  of  life  are  instantly  extinguished,  that  nothing  can 
reproduce  them  although  the  organized  structure  remains  uniropair- 
ed,  and  that  the  whole  being  is  immediately  resolved  into  its  ultimate 
elements  (^  1042). 

177.  The  properties  of  life  are  the  fundamental  cause  of  all  healthy 
and  morbid  phenomena.  They  are  liable  to  be  more  or  less  diverted 
from  their  natural  state  by  a  variety  of  causes,  and  these  new  condi- 
tions constitute  the  most  essential  part  of  disease.  This  instability 
of  the  properties  of  life  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  disease,  and  even 
of  therapeutics  (§  642,  b).  Other  causes,  acting  upon  these  morbid 
conditions,  alter  them  in  yet  other  ways,  and  contribute  to  their  res- 
toration to  the  natural  standard.  This  is  the  aim  of  all  our  remedies ; 
and  the  recuperative  tendency  of  the  properties  of  life  {the  vis  medi- 
eatrix  natura)^  when  they  are  driven  by  morbific  causes  from  their 
healthy  state,  enables  them  to  recover  spontaneously  from  the  artifi- 
cial conditions  which  are  substituted  by  remedial  agents  for  the  more 
intensely  morbid  (§  172,  893, 901,  1059). 

.  178.  Notwithstanding  the  natural  instability  of  the  properties  of 
life,  they  have  a  definite  character  in  every  part  of  the  body,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  each  part,  at  every  hour  of  existence  (§  153-156). 

179.  The  exact  nature  of  disease  depends  mostly  upon  the  forego- 
ing definite  conditions  (§  178),  and  upon  the  particular  virtues  of  the 
morbific  agents.  The  salutary  changes  produced  by  remedial  agents 
involve  the  same  principles.  But,  these  definite  changes,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  are  liable  to  contingent  influen- 
ces firom  habits,  &c. ;  as  set  forth  under  the  fifth  division  of  Physiol- 
ogy. Our  calculation  of  results  is  thus  emban*assed  according  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  contingent  influences  (§  756,  b), 

180.  The  vital  properties  are  without  renovation,  or  mutation  in 
health,  except  as  they  are  liable  to  certain  natural  modifications  at 
different  periods  of  life,  or  during  gestation,  or  from  the  slow  opera- 
tion of  external  agents,  as  in  the  artificial  temperaments.  They  must 
remain  without  renewal,  to  be  forever  ready  for  the  work  of  nutri- 
tion, &c.  (§  237). 

181.  The  permanency  of  the  vital  properties  enables  us  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  predisposition  to  aisease,  artificial  temperaments, 
and  hereditary  diseases,  which  many  refer  to  the  ever-changing  blood 
(§  238,  666). 

182.  a.  According  as  the  vital  properties  may  be  modified,  either 
in  the  foregoing  manner  (§  181),  or  as  in  disease  (§  177),  so  will  be 
the  condition  of  the  elementary  combinations,  and  other  physical 
products. 

182,  b.  Nevertheless,  the  properties  of  life  never  undergo  any  rad- 
ical change  till  they  shall  have  passed  the  limit  of  their  recuperative 
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power  (§  177),  and  are  therefore  approaclung  a  state  of  extmctum. 
Hence,  essentially,  in  connection  with  the  nature  of  the  remote  caosea, 
the  analogies  among  diseases  (§  670,  756). 

183.  In  their  highest  development,  the  properties  of  the  yital  prin- 
ciple are  six ;  namely,  trritabuity,  mobility^  vital  affmUyt  vivificaiiam, 
sensilnlity,  and  the  nervatu  power  (§  175).  They  are  called  vital  prop- 
erties, vital  powers,  and  vital  forces ;  hut  are  clearly  attributes  of  a 
common  principle,  just  as  judgment,  perception,  the  will,  &c,  are 
properties  of  the  soul.  They  will  be  exammed  according  to  their 
nearest  relations  to  each  other  in  the  most  perfect  beings,  and  their 
practical  application. 

184,  a.  The  first  four  properties  (§  183)  are  common  to  plants  and 
animals,  and  reside  in  all  the  tissues.  They  may  be  properly  called 
organic  properties,  as  they  carry  on  the  organic  processes  (§  476-492, 
516  a).  The  last  two  are  peculiar  to  animals.  This  multiplicatiiin 
of  .vital  properties  in  the  animal  kingdom  harmonizes  with  the  intro- 
duction of  tissues  and  organs  which  have  no  existence  in  plants  (§  201, 
222, 232, 450,  &c.,  500). 

184,  b.  The  nervous  power  has  been  considered  a  principle  by 
itself,  and  often  regarded  by  eminent  physiologists  as  the  galvanic 
fluid,  generated  by  the  brain,  or  other  organs,  and  conducted  by  the 
nerves  {Med.  and  Phys.  Comm,,  vol.  i,  p.  65-68, 107-119).  Its  phe- 
nomena, however,  declare  it  to  be  entirely  dutinct  in  its  nature  mim 
all  things  else ;  while  its  analogies  to  the  other  properties  of  life  show 
it  to  be  an  element  of  the  vital  principle  (§  227-232).  If  it  be  diffi- 
cult for  the  limited  comprehension  of  man  to  surmise  how  this  prop- 
erty should  prove  an  agent  to  others  with  which  it  is  associatea,  the 
difficulty  is  no  gpreater  than  the  admitted  fact  that  the  will  may  con- 
trol other  properties  of  the  mind,  and  the  passions.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  unimportant  in  a  practical  sense,  and  in  tne  institution  of  principles, 
whether  the  nervous  power  be  considered  an  element  of  the  vital 
principle,  or  a  principle  by  itself  (§  175  bh,  186,  226,  1072  b). 

185.  Although  the  organic  properties  which  are  common  to  plants 
and  animals  are  essentially  the  same,  they  possess  greater  modificar 
tions  throughout  than  will  have  been  seen  to  appertain  to  the  same 
properties  in  the  different  parts  of  animals.  But  all  the  variations  in 
the  two  organic  kingdoms  are  intimately  connected  by  close  analo- 
gies ;  just  as  they  are  in  the  different  animal  tissues  (§  133,  &c.). 
Much  of  the  difference  in  the  general  vital  constitution  of  the  two 
kingdoms  is  owing  to  the  presence  in  one,  and  the  absence  in  the  oth- 
er, of  the  nervous  system,  and  those  corresponding  properties  which 
play  so  important  a  part  in  the  animal  tribes  (§  733,/ ).  In  both  de- 
partments of  organic  nature,  however,  there  is,  essentially,  the  same 
principle  of  life,  its  great  org^ic  elements,  and  die  same  great  func- 
tions over  which  they  preside.  Here,  too,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
in  the  modifications  of  structure  and  of  the  organic  properties  and 
functions,  and  of  the  laws  which  they  obey,  we  witness  Uie  greatest 
simplification  of  life.  The  vegetable  tribes,  being  also  exempt  from 
most  of  those  secondary  influences  which  so  constantly  embarrass  our 
inquiries  in  more  complex  organization,  especially  from  the  compli- 
cations that  arise  fix)m  nervous  influence,  are  better  subjects  for  the 
experimental  researches  which  concern  the  philosophy  of  life ;  and 
the  facts,  therefore,  which  they  supply  may  be  carried  up,  for  th^ 
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iMone  general  purpose,  as  sound  analogies,  to  more  complex  beings 
(§  191  a,  409,  733,  853, 1052). 

186.  The  mental  property,  perception,  is  necessary  to  the  exercise 
of  specific  and  common  sensibility,  and  the  will  to  that  of  mobility  as 
mo<Med  in  the  function  of  voluntary  motion  (§  194,  &c.,  226,  241 
243,  500  e).  Here  we  have  not  only  other  analones  between  the  in- 
tellectual and  vital  principles,  but  each  is  brougnt  into  direct  action 
with  the  other  (§  175,  184  b). 

187.  The  vital  properties  co-operate  together  in  their  Ainctions, 
more  or  less,  as  they  exist  in  any  given  being. 

187^.  The  conditions  now  mentioned  as  to  the  principle  of  life,  as 
well  as  all  those  to  be  hereafter  stated,  and  the  phenomena  of  which 
they  are  predicated,  form  other  groups  of  facts,  which,  individually 
and  collectively,  contradistinguish  the  principle  of  life  from  all  the 
forces  of  inorganic  nature  (^  1041). 

maiTABILITY. 

188.  a.  Irritability  belongs  to  all  tissues,  and  is  the  property  upon 
which  all  vital  agents,  external  and  internal,  physical  and  moral,  nat- 
ural, morbific,  and  remedial,  produce  impressions  in  organic  life ;  ex- 
cept as  sensibility  is  concerned  in  reflex  nervous  actions  (§  201-208, 
226),  and  as  the  nerves,  from  being  incorporated  in  other  tissues,  take  a 
subordinate  part  in  organic  functions,  independently  of  reflex  action 
(§  461,  492).  All  actions  or  motions,  in  animal  as  well  as  organic 
life,  are  brought  about  by  impressions  on  irritability  (§  205,  233,  257, 
486,  500  d).  This  may  be  either  by  the  direct  action  of  the  agent,  or 
by  the  indirect  action  of  the  nervous  power  <§  222,  &c.). 

When  vital  agents  afibct  the  organic  functions  in  a  direct  manner, 
it  is  by  direct  action  upon  the  irritability  of  the  parts  which  perform 
the  frinctions.  This  is  true,  in  part,  of  the  natural  excitants  of  organs ; 
as  blood  acts  directly  upon  the  irritability  of  the  heart  and  blood-ves- 
sels, bile  upon  that  of  the  intestines,  food  upon  that  of  the  stomach, 
&c.  In  these  cases,  however,  influences  are  also  transmitted  through 
sympathetic  sensibility  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  thence  reflected 
upon  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  organs  (§  201,  514/).  So,  also,  re- 
medial agents  operate  upon  the  irritability  of  parts  to  which  they  are 
applied,  and  thus  affect  their  functions  in  a  direct  manner.  But  their 
influences  are  commonly  more  extensive,  and  then  they  call  into  ope- 
ration the  nervous  power  by  their  action  upon  sensibility  (§  201),  thus 
giving  rise  to  reflex  nervous  actions  (§  222,  &c.,  475^,  500). 

When  mental  emotions  aflect  the  organic  functions  it  is  by  determ- 
ining the  nervous  power  upon  the  irritability  of  the  parts  (§  226,  227). 
And,  although  sensibility  receives  the  primary  impressions  in  the  func- 
tion of  sympathy,  the  resulting  influences  upon  organic  actions  are 
brought  about  by  a  determination  of  the  nervous  power  upon  the  irri- 
tability of  the  affected  organs  (§  201,  226,  227,  475^,  647^,  1041). 

188,  h.  When  vital  agents  act  upon  specific  sensibility,  the  results  of 
their  impressions  are  merely  their  propagation  to  the  nervous  centres, 
and  a  consequent  action  upon  those  parts  (§  194-204,  222-234). 

188,  c.  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  the  doctrine  is  entirely  unfound- 
ed which  supposes  that  vital  agents  produce  their  effects  in  organic 
life  by  direct  impressions  upon  the  nervous  system,  excepting  so  far 
as  explained  above  (§  188  a).    This  demonstration,  indeed,  was  made  in 
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the  Commentaries,  but  mainly  by  other  processes  than  will  be  present- 
ed in  the  Institutes.  The  fact  alone,  however,  should  be  adequate, 
that  plants  have  no  nervous  system,  yet  carry  on  all  the  essential  or- 
ganic processes  that  exist  in  animals ;  while  they  are  alike  liable  to 
corresponding  results  from  the  operation  of  morbific  and  remedial 
agents. 

188^,  a.  Every  thing  which  is  capable  of  affecting  irritability,  and 
sensibility,  is  a  vital  agent.  These  agents  are  either  natural  to  the 
body,  as  blood,  heat,  bile,  &c.,  or  external,  as  food,  air,  heat,  light, 
electiicity,  &c.  Irritability  is  perpetually  alive  to  the  stimulus  of 
blood  in  all  parts  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  as  it  is  to  that  of  the 
sap  wherever  it  circulates  (§  136).  This  shows  the  exquisite  suscep- 
tibility of  the  property. 

188^,  b.  Many  vital  agents,  those  just  mentioned,  are  indispensable 
to  the  maintenance  of  organic  processes,  either  in  animals  or  plants. 
Hence,  irom  maintaining  the  organic  powers  in  constant  action,  they 
are  called  vital  stimuli.  Those  of  a  morbific  or  remedial  nature  are 
known  by  these  epithets,  though,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  they  are 
vital  agents.  They  are  distinguished  by  very  different  characteristics 
from  the  natural  agents  of  life  ;  even  all  those  which  are  stimulant  to 
the  organic  processes ;  for  they  not  only  excite  the  properties  of  life, 
but  are  capable,  also,  of  affecting  their  intrinsic  nature.  But,  there 
are  others,  whose  effect,  in  certain  degrees  of  intensity,  is  directly  the 
reverse  of  the  foregoing,  as  hydrocyanic  acid,  tobacco,  &c. ;  and  these, 
when  thus  operating,  are  vital  depressants  (§  441  d,  650,  743). 

188^,  c.  Some  of  the  vital  stimuli  which  are  natural  to  the  body, 
as  blood,  and  bile,  and  also  food,  subserve  other  purposes  than  that 
alone  of  rousing  the  action  of  organs.  They  are  also  acted  upon  and 
appropriated  to  the  uses  of  the  system.  This  is  more  extensively 
true  of  animals  than  of  plants.  In  the  latter  case  there  are  certain 
external  stimuli  which  are  indispensable  to  vegetation,  and  whose 
only  operation  is  that  of  excitants,  but  which  are  comparatively  un- 
important to  animals.  These  agents  are  particularly  fight  and  heat, 
and  perhaps  electricity.  The  heat  which  is  most  important  to  animals 
is  generated  by  the  living  organism. 

188^,  d.  An  important  error  has  prevailed  among  chemists,  from 
their  necessary  want  of  physiological  knowledge,  in  regarding  the 
imponderable  agents  as  the  causes  of  life,  and  not  as  mere  stimuli  to 
those  real  causes  which  are  implanted  in  the  organization  itself  and 
by  which,  of  course,  all  the  actions  and  results  are  determined.  This 
vitiation  of  philosophy  has  beset,  especially,  the  Unctions  of  animals 
as  it  regards  their  assumed  dependeoce  on  electricity,  and  the  func- 
tions of  plants  in  their  obvious  dependence  upon  light.  The  fallacy 
of  the  former  hypothesis  is  shown  extensively  in  the  Medical  and 
Physiological  Commentaries  {Essay  on  the  Vital  Powers  and  its  Ap- 
pendix). Of  the  latter  I  will  now  say,  that  in  all  the  relations  of  light 
to  plants,  we  have  the  most  distinct  analogies,  with  other  vital  stimuli 
to  guide  us  to  the  same  certain  conclusion,  that,  like  other  stimuli,  it 
does  but  rouse  the  properties  of  life  to  certain  special  modes  of  ac- 
tion, by  which  they  decompose  carbonic  acid  gas,  carry  on  the  work 
of  appropriation,  &c.  {Parallel  Columns,  nos.  64,  65,  66,  68,  74). 

But,  thanks  to  my  colleague.  Professor  Draper,  whose  name  in 
early  life  glows  upon  the  sunbeam,  organic  science  is  supplied  with 
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an  adorpment  which  vies  in  delicacy,  yet  sublimity,  with  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  nervous  power  (§  222,  &c.,  234  e). 

The  professor  has  obligingly  furnished  me  with  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  progress,  and  nature,  of  the  discoveries  in  relation  to  the 
solar  beam.     Thus : 

"  Until  the  time  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  it  was  universally  supposed 
that  light  was  a  simple  elementary  body,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
decomposition. 

"  The  great  optical  discovery  of  Newton  consisted  in  proving  that 
the  white  light  of  the  sun,  or  of  day,  is  in  reality  made  up  of  many 
colored  varieties.  He  fixed  the  number  at  seven :  red,  orange,  yel- 
low, green,  blue,  indigo,  violet.  He  indisputably  established  that 
that  which  we  commonly  call  light  is  made  up  of,  and  therefore  con- 
tains, the  seven  prismatic  rays.  They  differ  not  only  by  impressing 
the  organ  of  vision  with  different  sensations,  but  also  in  intrinsic  brill- 
iancy or  illuminating  power.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  of  these  the 
yellow  is  the  brightest. 

*'  It  was  the  opinion  of  Newton,  and  his  followers,  that  when  light 
falls  upon  bodies  and  disappears,  it  is  converted  into  heat ;  or,  in  oth- 
er words,  that  heat  is  extinguished  light  Sir  W.  Herschel,  the  as- 
tronomer, proved  the  separate  and  distinct  nature  of  these  principles.' 
The  proof  chiefly  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  brightest  ray  is  not  the 
hottest,  and  that  in  the  sunbeams  there  exist  rays  in  abundance  which 
are  wholly  invisible,  but  which  can  rapidly  raise  a  thermometer. 
That  which  we  cannot  see  we  should  scarcely  call  light.  Moreover, 
a  vessel  of  hot  water  in  the  darkest  place  is  invisiblie ;  yet  common 
observation  shows  it  is  emitting  calorific  emanations.  The  independ- 
ence of  light  and  heat  may  therefore  be  considered  as  established. 

"  Some  of  the  alchemists  discovered  that  certain  of  the  white  salts 
of  silver  (the  chloride)  turned  black  under  the  influence  of  the  sun- 
shine. Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century  it  was  shown  that  the 
rays  which  produced  this  effect  were  invisible,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  regarded  as  rays  of  light.  At  a  later  period  I  showed  that  they 
could  not  disturb  a  thermometer,  or  communicate  to  our  organs  the 
impression  of  warmth,  and  therefore  must  be  distinct  from  heat 
From  the  circumstance  that  they  are  always  accompanied  by  light,  I 
gave  them  the  provisional  name  of  Tithonic  rays,  from  the  fable  of 
Tithonus  and  Aurora. 

'*  The  same  species  of  modification  which  light  exhibits  (as  colors) 
has  been  traced  by  Melloni  for  the  rays  of  heat,  and  by  me  for  the 
Tithonic  rays.  But,  as  both  these  classes  of  rays  are  invisible,  their 
coloration  must  be  necessarily  so  too,  and  is  known  to  us  only  by  in- 
direct facts.  We  speak  of  it,  therefore,  as  ideal  or  imaginary.  There 
are  seven  colors  for  heat  and  the  chemical  rays,  as  there  are  seven  for 
light 

*'  It  is  worth  remarking  how  complex  the  constitution  of  light  is 
now  understood  to  be,  when  contrasted  with  the  opinion  held  by  the 
predecessors  of  Newton  (§  183,  &;c.). 

'^  I  have  establbhed,  as  respects  some  of  these  rays,  that  they  dis- 
charge extraordinary  functions.  It  is  the  ydlow  ray  of  light  which 
has  control  of  the  evolution  of  plants.  Under  its  influence  their  leaves 
effect  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  atmosphere,  set- 
ting free  its  oxygen  and  fixing  its  carbon.     This  wonderful  phenom- 
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enon  is  unquestionably  the  first  step  in  the  production  of  organized 
matter,  such  as  starch,  woody  fibre,  &;c.,  firom  inorganic  gases.  The 
carbon  is  first  fixed  under  the  form  of  chlorophyll  in  the  leaf.  Chloro- 
phyll occurs  under  remarkable  circumstances  as  the  coloring  matter  d 
bile. 

'*  Extended  investigations  have  shown  that  each  particular  ray  of 
these  principles  exerts  specific  powers.  The  compounds  in  which 
silver  enters  are  afiected  by  those  of  a  violet  color;  chlorine  is  most 
acted  on  by  the  indigo;  and  carbon  by  "the  yellow.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son, as  I  have  shown,  that  to  the  animal  eye  the  yellow  ray  is  bright- 
est. If  nature  could  have  formed  a  retina  of  which  silver  vras  the 
basis,  the  indigo  would  have  been  the  most  brilliant  ray.  All  our 
conceptions  of  beauty  in  colors  depend,  therefore,  on  the  physical  pe- 
culiarities of  the  carbon  atom.  And  it  is  a  beautiful  and  interesting 
fact,  that  the  ray  which  evokes  from  atmospheric  air  the  multitude  of 
forms  composing  the  vegetable  world  has  charge  of  the  process  of 
vision  in  all  animals  (p.  797,  798,  i  1034). 

*'  Dr.  Q-ardner  discovered  that  the  movements  of  plants  are  chiefly 
directed  by  the  indigo  rays  of  light.  They  grow  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  fcdls  upon  them ;  and  the  blue  color  of  the  sky  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  upright  growth  of  stems.  '^ 

''  Besides  the  three  classes  of  rays  which  I  have  mentioned,  there  is 
a  fourth,  of  which  much  less  is  known;  the  phosphorogenic  rays. 
These  take  their  name  from  the  fact  that  when  they  fall  on  certain 
bodies,  such  as  the  diamond,  Canton's  phosphorus,  &c.,  they  cause 
them  to  glow  with  a  pale  or  splendid  light.  The  extraordinary  pecu- 
liarity they  possess  is,  that  glass  is  opaque  to  them. 

"  The  advance  of  chemical  optics  has  sufiiciently  proved  that  each 
of  the  constituent  rays  of  the  simbeam,  or  of  light  derived  from  arti- 
ficial sources,  has  capabilities  of  its  own.  Thus,  each  of  the  seven 
rays  of  light  impresses  our  minds  with  special  sensations.  The  yel- 
low, moreover,  controls  the  growth  of  plants,  the  indigo  their  move- 
ments. Of  the  Tithonic  rays,  the  blue  is  the  one  concerned  in  Da- 
guerreotype portrait  taking,  and  the  red  can  bleach  paper  blacked 
with  oxide  of  silver.  The  saine  peculiarities  will  undoubtedly  be 
discovered  as  respects  the  rays  of  heat." 

Professor  Draper's  analysis  of  the  sunbeam,  by  subjecting  plants  to 
the  various  elements  of  the  solar  spectrum,  demonstrates,  what  was 
still  conjectural,  the  individuality  of  its  component  parts,  and  estab- 
lishes their  rank  as  distinct  physical  and  vital  agents.  Analogy  justi- 
fied this  demonstration ;  and  had  the  professor  proceeded  upon  the 
basis  of  analogy,  and  applied  the  spectrum  to  the  philosophy  of  life, 
it  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  splendid  achievements  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  But,  like  Philip  and  Miiller,  in  respect  to  the  nervous 
power,  he  lost  the  opportunity ;  but  in  losing  it,  he  reared  another 
beacon  upon  the  quicksands  of  chemistry  (§  476,  493,  514^  b). 

The  chemical  properties  of  the  solar  spectrum  having  bieen  an- 
nounced by  other  philosophers,  it  only  remained  to  infer  that,  like  aU 
other  things,  the  integral  parts  of  the  spectrum  which  had  manifested 
peculiar  agencies  in  the  physical  world  would  probably,  if  each  were 
specifically  distinct,  exhibit  greater  diversities  in  organic  life  (§  52, 
136, 175  bb).  This  would  appear  to  settle  the  individnality  of  the  numerous 
rays.    The  results  of  sensation,  the  test  of  the  thermometer,  and  even 
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of  chemistTj,  with  their  united  force,  established  only  probabilities. 
Nature  may  have  supplied  the  unerring,  the  "  indisputable"  requisite, 
in  the  Vital  Principle.  And,  although  discovery  is  probably  only  be- 
gun, the  principles  of  individuality,  and  of  organic  relations,  are  as 
well  determined  by  the  properties  of  one  ray  as  by  those  of  a  dozen. 
That  others  than  such  as  are  known  belong  to  the  class  of  vital  agents, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  The  physical  capabilities  of  other  rays  sup- 
ply a  strong  analogy  for  this  conclusion.  But  the  doctrine  of  individ- 
uality is  unimportant  to  our  purpose,  since,,  if  the.  homogeneous  nature 
of  light  and  the  elegant  wave  dieory  become  established,  each  prismat* 
ic  ray  will  be  as  much  distinguished  by  peculiar  properties  as  if  every 
ray  were  an  entity  (§  175.  bbj  234  e). 

It  will  be  now  observed  that  every  tangible  substance  yields  an 
overwhelming  analogy  in  corroboration  of  the  doctrine  which  I  ad* 
vance  as  to  the  vital  relations  of  the  solar  spectrum ;  while  the  coin- 
cidence in  the  specific  influences  of  its  component  parts  upon  organic 
life  with  every  other  distinct  agent,  equally  m  its  own  turn,  surrounds 
the  spectrum  with  a  vital  philosophy. 

Nor  is  this  alone  the  importance  to  organic  philosophy  of  the  rich 
discovery.  The  individual  parts  of  the  spectrum  not  only  affect  sen- 
sibility and  irritability  in  modes  peculiar  to  each,  but,  in  beautiful 
harmony  vrith  all  tangible  substances,  each  part,  respectively,  affects 
certain  organs  only,  according  to  their  special  modifications  of  irrita- 
bility or  sensibility,  and  according  to  its  own  peculiar  virtues  (§  133  h, 
136,  137  by  150  a,  188  a,  190, 194,  199,  203).  Here,  also,  it  will  bo 
seen,  is  another  analogical  proof  of  the  vital  nature  of  the  influences 
of  light  upon  organic  oeings  (§  74  a,  303  e). 

Much,  also,  may  be  found  in  Professor  Draper's  own  conclusions 
to  show  the  vital  nature  of  the  agency  of  light.  Take,  for  example, 
the  statement  that  the  **  indigo  ray  controls  the  movements  of  plants/' 
and  that  ''the  blue  color  of  the  sky  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  upright 
growth  of  plants.''  Now  what  intelligible  explanation  can  chemistry 
offer  of  those  phenomena  in  their  undoubted  relation  to  light  1  The 
unavoidable  answer  supplies  an  indisputable  analogy  for  the  vital  in- 
fluences of  tlie  yellow  ray,  &;c.  As  to  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  gtts,  it  is  the  only  phenomenon  in  organic  life,  and  I  may  add 
animal,  which  Liebig  abstracted,  unequivocally,  from  chemical  agen- 
cies (§  350,  nos.  66,  68). 

If  we  now  carry  the  foregoing  analogies  along  in  comparing  the 
effects  of  heat  and  electricity  with  those  of  light  upon  vegetable  or- 
ganization, we  shall  readily  see  that  a  common  philosophy  attends 
3ie  operation  of  the  whole,  and  that  light,  in  its  relation  to  vegetable 
life,  is  nothhig  but  a  vital  stimulus,  adapted  to  the  peculiarly  modified 
vital  properties  of  the  leaf,  as  blood  is  to  the  sanguiferous  system, 
sap  to  the  circulatory  system  of  plants,  bile  \o  the  intestine,  semen  to 
the  ovum,  pollen  to  the  germen,  &c.  (§  133,  &c.).  Consider,  too,  the 
analogy  which  is  supplied,  in  the  foregoing  aspect,  by  the  action  of 
light  upon  the  retina  (§  234,  e),  and  how  it  contributes  to  the  produc* 
tion  of  various  hues  of  the  ekin,  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  me  skin 
becomes  blanched,  like  the  plant,  by  the  exclusion  of  light.  And  the 
analogy  may  be  extended  to  the  motions  produced  in  ^e  iris  by  the 
action  of  light  upon  the  "  carbon  atom"  of  the  retina  (§  514,  k). 
Nay,  more,  the  action  of  light,  as  I  have  shown,  by  its  absence,  at 
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least,  reaches  far  beyond  the  peculiarly  modified  sensibility  of  the 
retina  (§  199) ;  since,  by  its  long  privation,  the  entire  organ  of  vision 
ceases  to  be  developed  (§  74).  Again,  by  what  chemical  philosophy 
shall  we  interpret  not  only  the  painful  effect  of  light  upon  an  inflamed 
eye,  but  its  aggravation  of  the  disease  1  And  here,  by-the-way,  its 
simultaneous  action  upon  the  sensibility  of  animal  life  and  the  irri- 
tability of  organic  life  concur  together  in  the  demonstration. 

And  now  to  continue  the  analogies  with  electricity  and  galvanism. 
Either  will  promote  the  growth  of  plants  which  no  degree  or  modifi- 
cation of  light  can  exert.  So  will  they,  also,  promote  nutrition  in 
muscles  that  are  wasted  in  paralysis ;  and  if  the  pneumogastric  nerve 
be  divided,  the  transmission  of  galvanism  through  the  in&rior  portion 
will  rouse  the  stomach  to  the  production  of  the  true  gastric  juice  and 
partially  restore  digestion.  And  here  I  may  stop  to  say,  that  the  co- 
incidence in  the  effects  of  galvanism  upon  vegetable  and  animal  organ- 
ization is  one  of  the  many  facts  which  establish  the  general  identity 
of  the  properties  of  life  in  both  departments  of  the  animated  king- 
dom, while  it  proves  that  galvanism  and  the  nervous  power  are  per- 
fectly distinct,  though  each  be  a  vital  agent  (§  73  b,  74,  185,  226). 
Agam,  also,  galvanism  is  a  remedial  agent,  affecting  morbid  functions 
after  the  manner  of  other  remedies,  which,  with  its  analogy  to  light  in 
promoting  the  growth  of  plants,  shows  farther  that  the  latter  is,  m  the 
same  sense,  only  a  peculiar  stimulus  to  organic  functions  (§  74,  303). 

What  is  said  by  Professor  Draper  in  the  foregoing  abstract  on  the 
subject  of  the  yellow  ray  in  its  connection  with  sensation  deserves  a 
critical  inquiry,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  facts,  but  as  contributing 
light  upon  organic  philosophy.  The  chemical  doctrine  of  vision  is 
so  clearly  fallacious,  that  any  specific  relations  which  may  be  shown 
between  particular  rays  of  light  and  the  sensibility  of  the  retina,  may 
advance  our  knowledge,  analogically,  of  the  connection  of  the  rays 
with  organic  functions,  through  initability.  But  I  see  not  how  it  is 
shown  that  the  yellow  ray  "  has  charge  of  the  process  of  vision  in  all 
animals,"  since  "  each  of  the  seven  rays  of  light  impresses  our  minds 
with  special  sensations"  (p.  797-798,  f  1034). 

Moreover,  if  the  yellow  ray  give  rise  to  sensation  by  its  action  on 
the  carbon  atom,  or  by  any  chemical  influence,  then,  also,  do  each  of 
the  remaining  six,  and  each  one  in  modes  peculiar  to  itself,  and  in  all 
the  cases  upon  distinct  bases.  Nay,  more,  when  the  retina  feels  the 
united  rays,  each  of  the  seven  must  simultaneously  exert  their  specific 
chemical  actions.  Besides,  how  are  those  invisible  rays  employed 
which  operate  chemically  upon  inorganic  compounds  ?  What  means 
the  important  distinction  between  the  visible  and  invisible  rays  that 
the  former  act  upon  organic  beings,  the  latter  upon  inorganic? 

From  the  close  analogies  between  the  relation  of  physical  agents  to 
sensibility  in  animal  life  sand  irritability  in  organic  life,  if  their  action 
in  the  former  case  be  not  chemical,  but  vital,  so  is  it  equally  in  Hie  lat- 
ter, and  vice  versa.    It  is  either  vital  throughout,  or  chemical  altogether. 

But,  organic  philosophy,  through  its  analogies,  should  be  able  to 
explain  what  chemistry  cannot  as  to  the  resulting  sensation  when  the 
united  rays  of  the  sunbeam  fall  upon  the  retina.  One  example  will 
do  it.  Thus,  every  distinct  agent  of  positive  virtues  produces  distinct 
impressions  in  organic  life.  But,  by  uniting  two  or  more  together, 
either  mechanically  or  chemically,  a  new  agent  is  created,  which  op- 
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erates  either  in  an  individual  sense,  or  if  by  several  virtues,  as  an  en- 
tire v«rhole.  So,  in  respect  to  vision,  the  united  virtues  of  the  numer- 
ous rays  of  the  sunbeam  acting  upon  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  give 
rise  to  sensation  attended  by  a  virhite  light  (§  136,  188,  193,  199,  650, 
872  a,  1054).     In  organic  life  they  equally  act  separately  or  unitedly. 

The  intelligent  reader  may  now  test  the  foregoing  philosophy  by 
what  is  perpetually  observed  within  himself,  and  bring  to  its  illustration 
the  exact  analogies  which  I  have  indicated  as  being  supplied  by  the 
different  passions  of  the  mind ;  how  anger  stimulates  the  whole  vascu- 
lar system, — ^how  fear  depresses  it, — ^how  shame  acts  upon  the  capilla- 
ries of  the  face  alone, — how  joy  acts  upon  the  heart  and  kindles  the 
eyes  in  its  own  peculiar  way,  or  its  antagonist,  ^ief,  seeks  the  lachry- 
mal gland,  or  expectation  of  food  the  parotids, — how  fear,  again, 
rouses  the  kidneys,  or.  bathes  the  skin  with  perspiration, — ^how  love 
poises  its  aim  at  the  genital  organs  (§  227,  234  g,  509,  512,  &c.).  If, 
therefore,  light  do  not  affect  organic  actions,  and  influence  organic 
results  as  supposed  of  the  foregoing  moral  causes,  and  as  imputed,  also, 
to  all  vital  agents,  but,  on  the  contrary,  its  operations  upon  plants,  and 
therefore  upon  animals,  be  of  a  chemical  nature,  then,  by  the  clear- 
est analogy,  all  other  agents  of  life,  the  mind  and  its  passions,  every 
act  of  intellection,  every  voluntary  movement,  belong  equally  to  the 
same  category  (§  175  c,  349  e,  1072). 

189,  a.  VVhere  physical  views  of  life  obtain,  their  advocates  sup- 
pose that  vital  agents  operate  directly  upon  the  structure.  This  is 
one  of  the  first  steps  in  materialism.  Many  of  the  chemical  school 
imagine,  as  Liebig  expresses  it,  that  "  every  motion,  every  manifesta- 
tion of  force,  is  the  result  of  a  transformation  of  the  structure,  or  of 
the  substance  of  parts;"  that  "every  thought,  every  mental  affection, 
is  the  result  of  a  change  in  the  composition  of  the  substance  of  the 
brain."  And  so  of  every  pulsation  of  the  heart  (§  350).  Others, 
again,  who  belong  to  the  school  of  vitalism,  to  accommodate  their  lan- 
guage to  the  physical  conceptions  of  the  day,  speak  of  the  action  of 
vital  agents  "  upon  the  structure  through  the  medium  of  the  vital 
properties."  This  difference  among  vitalists  is  only  verbal;  since, 
by  admission,  the  structure  can  only  be  affected  "  through  the  medi- 
um of  its  vital  properties,"  upon  which,  therefore,  the  impression 
must  be  made.  Hence,  distinguished  vitalists.  Professor  Caldwell, 
for  example,  who  defend  the  semi-physical  mode  of  expression,  often 
fall  into  the  simple  realities  of  their  philosophy.  Thus  the  professor, 
in  his  **  OiUlines  of  a  Course  of  Lectures,**  observes  that  "  irritability 
and  sensibility  can  be  acted  on  by  stimulants  alone."  "  Purgative 
medicines  act  chiefly  on  our  irritability,"  &c.  (p.  185,  187).  And  so 
It  ever  happens  with  inquirers  after  truth.  They  cannot  adhere  even 
to  ambiguities  of  language ;  and  others  who  see  the  truth,  but  build 
upon  hypotheses,  are  oflen  betrayed  into  fatal  contradictions  (§  64, 
236,  345-350,  350}  «,  699  c,  740,  819  b). 

.  189,  &.  But,  what  is  more  remarkable,  the  most  absolute  physical  phi- 
losophers of  life,  they  who  deride  the  existence  of  the  "  vital  proper- 
ties/' and  speak  of  their  "  destruction"  as  an  absurdity,  not  only  fall  into 
the  language  of  the  vitalists,  but  unavoidably  contradict  their  whole 
system  of  materialism,  whenever  they  approach  the  realities  of  life. 
This  is  true  even  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  who,  in  his  review  of  my  Com- 
mentaries; attempted  their  overthrow  by  satirizing  the  supposed  exist 
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ence  of  "  vital  properties,"  and  particularly  the  supposition  that  prop- 
erties could  be  "  destroyed^*  Thus,  then,  Dr.  Carpenter,  at  a  subse- 
quent time,  and  in  a  work  of  great  professional  popularity.  The  cap- 
itals and  italics  are  mine : 

"  It  is  a  fact  of  some  importance,  in  relation  to  the  disputed  question 
of  the  comiection  of  muscular  irritability  with  the  nervous  system, 
that  when,  by  the  application  of  narcotic  substances  to  the  nerves, 
their  vrrAL  properties  are  dbstroted,  the  irritability  of  the  muscle 
may  remain  for  some  time  longer ;  and  the  latter  must,  therefore,  be 
independent  of  the  former.  Hence  we  should  conclude  that  conlrac- 
tility  [mobility f  of  these  Institutes,  §  205]  must  be  a  property  really 
inherent  in  muscular  tissue,  which  mat  be  called  into  action  by  pa- 
riaus  stimteli  applied  to  itself,  and  which  may  be  toeakened  by  vari- 
ous di^essing  agents  applied  to  itself  ;  and  that  the  nerves  have 
the  power  of  conveying  the  stimuli  which  call  the  propertt  into 
ACTION,  but  have  little  or  no  other  influence  on  it.'' — Carpenter's 
Human  Physiology^  Section  376^ — See,  also,  this  work,  §  175  d^  167  d, 
291,  350  J  b  ;  and  Examination  of  Reviews^  p.  8-12,  26-43. 

It  is  important  to  the  great  objects  of  medicine,  that  I  should  now 
gay,  that  the  foregoing  is  only  an  example  of  numerous  palpable  coii- 
tradictions  of  the  physical  views  which  form  the  fundamental  philoso- 
phy of  life  in  the  foregoing  work,  and,  I  may  add,  of  most  others  which 
are  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  medical  materialism.  It  will  be 
seen  that  enough  is  admitted  in  the  preceding  quotation  to  substantiate 
every  doctrine  advanced  in  these  Institutes.  There  are  the  vital  prop- 
erties, in  all  their  individuality,  called  into  action  by  stimuli,  and  **  act- 
ing" of  themselves  even  beyond  the  doctrine  of  vitalists,  or,  again, 
"weakened  by  various  depressing  agents,"  and  liable  to  be  "de- 
stroyed ;"  though  I  do  not  allow,  as  affirmed  in  the  quotation,  that 
"con^rac<t7t7y"  is  the  property  acted  upon  (^206).  Finally,  we  have  ad- 
mitted, '*  that  the  nerves  have  the  power  of  conveying  the  stimuli  which 
call  the  property  [contractility,  or  mobility]  into  action;"  and  which  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  the  whole  doctrine  which  I  have  propounded 
as  to  the  nervous  power  (§  222-233|,  500,  &c.,  512,  &c.,  893-905). 

189,  c.  The  impressions  which  are  made  on  the  vital  properties  be- 
come the  causation  of  the  changes  which  may  ensue  in  the  actions,  or 
structure,  of  the  solids,  where  the  impression  is  made.  No  vital  agents 
elicit  actions,  or  a  single  phenomenon  of  life,  when  applied  to  an  in- 
organic compound,  not  even  from  an  organic  being  just  dead  from  in- 
stant destruction  by  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  by  a  pin  thrust  into  the  me- 
dulla oblongata.  On  the  contrary,  indeed,  all  the  agents  which  had 
before  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  life,  now  cany  out  the  work 
of  destruction,  and  more  speedily  resolve  the  organic  fabric  into  its 
ultimate  elements,  than  any  inorganic  compound  (i  62).  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  agents  do  not  elicit  the  actions  of  life  by  operating  upon 
the  organized  structure ;  but  upon  those  properties  which  hydrocy- 
anic acid,  &c.,  may  extinguish  in  an  instant  of^time ;  nor  do  they  op- 
erate upon  the  functions,  since  those  are  merely  efiects  (§  176).  And 
is  it  not  a  greater  paradox  that  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  aconite,  &c., 
should  destroy  life  in  a  second  of  time  by  its  action  upon  the  mere 
structure  than  upon  that  living  principle  which  imparts  to  the  organic 
kingdom  all  its  peculiar  characteristics?  Or,  as  the  blood,  or  joy,  or 
anger,  rouses  the  heart,  or  as  fear  brings  on  perspiration,  micturition. 
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&€.,  or  as  the  want  of  air  throws  into  action  the  respiratory  muscles, 
or  as  odors,  light,  &c.,  produce  their  sensations  1 

By  facts  of  the  foregoing  nature,  and  by  all  those  considerations 
which  have  been  made  in  relation  to  the  differences  in  the  vital  con> 
stitution  of  the  different  tissues,  and  of  different  parts  of  one  and  the 
same  continuous  tissue  (as  of  the  alimentary  and  pulmonary  mucous 
membrane,  §  133,  &c.),  it  becomes  perfectly  obvious  that  the  proper- 
ties of  life  are  something  per  se^  something  besides  organization  itself, 
or  organic  functions,  and  upon  which  the  agents  of  life  exert  their  im- 
mediate impressions  (^  1029,  1030,  1034,  1041). 

There  can,  therefore,  be  no  appreciation  of  the  laws  of  organic  be- 
ings, of  the  modus  operandi  of  natural,  morbific,  or  remedial  agents, 
of  healthy  or  morbid  processes,  of  voluntary  or  involuntary  muscular 
motion,  of  the  results  of  the  operfition  of  the  nervous  power  and  sen- 
sibility, or  even  of  perception,  without  a  critical  reference  to  the  prop- 
erties of  life  as  the  efficient  causes,  and  as  receiving  the  impressions 
which  may  be  created  by  external  and  internal  agents  (§  872). 

190,  a.  Irritability,  and  other  vital  properties,  are  naturally  modi- 
fied, in  kind  and  degree,  in  the  different  tissues,  in  tissues  of  the  same 
order,  and  in  different  parts  of  one  and  the  same  continuous  tissue 
(§  133,  &c.,  199,  203,  227-232,  525-529). 

These  natural  modifications  are  shown  in  all  parts  by  the  peculiar 
action  of  the  natural  stimuli  of  life ;  as  blood  upon  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels,  food  on  the  stomach,  bile  on  the  intestines,  urine  on  the 
bladder,  the  will,  through  the  nervous  power,  upon  the  voluntary 
muscles  (§  215, 227,  486),  and  by  the  differences  that  arise  from  their 
action  on  parts  to  which  they  are  not  peculiar.  And  so  of  the  diversi- 
fied effects  of  external  agents  on  different  parts. 

190,  b.  There  are  remarkable  modifications  of  irritability  in  the  ova 
of  oviparous  and  viviparous  animals,  and  in  seeds.  Semen  is  the  only 
natural  stimulus  of  the  former,  in  their  absolute  state  of  ova ;  while 
in  the  ova  of  viviparous  animals,  the  actions,  after  being  roused  by 
the  stimulus  of  semen,  must  go  on  to  a  full  development  of  the  organ- 
ic being,  and  in  undisturbed  connection  with  the  parent ;  but,  in  the 
oviparous,  when  the  ovum  has  acquired  a  certain  development,  the 
actions  cease  spontaneously,  the  properties  of  life  no  longer  obeying 
the  vital  stimuli  as  in  the  other  case.  These  properties  then  become 
dormant  (and  in  the  seed,  also),  and  nature,  having  fulfilled  her  final 
cause,  the  ovum  is  expelled  from  the  body,  and  the  seed  cast  off,  that 
they  may  be  subjected  to  new  agents.  Semen  will  not  now  act  upon 
the  eggt  but  heat  and  atmospheric  air  become  necessary  to  restore 
the  actions,  and  carry  out  the  process  originally  instituted  by  the  spe- 
cific stimulus  of  semen. 

There  are  certain  oviparous  animals  that  present  other  peculiarities, 
and  other  changing  moaifications,  of  irritability  in  respect  to  their  ova. 
At  certain  seasons  their  ova  undergo  a  partial  development  from  the 
influence  of  season,  and  from  the  stimuli  supplied  by  the  female  pa- 
rent. These  influences,  however,  finally  cease  to  operate,  and  the 
ovum  is  expelled  to  undergo  the  action  of  semen  m  the  external 
world.  This  action  again  modifies  irritability,  and  adapts  it  to  other 
vital  stimuli. 

Again,  it  may  be  affirmed  of  many  oviparous  animals,  e.^.&trd!;,  that 
a  partial  development  of  the  ovum  takes  place,  though  imperfectly, 
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through  stimuli  supplied  by  the  female  parent,  and  the  ovum  is  ulti- 
mately expelled  as  when  incipient  deyelopment  is  brought  about  bj 
the  stimulus  of  semen,  but  that  these  ova  are  insusceptible  of  renewed 
actions,  either  from  the  stimulus  of  semen,  or  other  vital  agenlB  (§ 
71-73,1051). 

191,  a.  The  variations  in  kind  and  degree  of  irritability  (§  190) 
adapt  each  part  to  be  acted  upon  by  peculiar  natural  ag^its,  while 
the  same  agents  may  have  a  pernicious  effect  on  other  parts,  in  the 
great  plan  of  organic  life  (§  133,  &c.).  The  same  principle  governs 
die  operation  of  morbific,  and,  more  or  less,  of  remedial  agents,  and 
is  olie  of  the  main  causes  of  disease,  and  of  the  determination  of  dis- 
ease upon  one  part  in  preference  to  another  (§  149-151).  The  prin- 
ciple is,  therefore,  very  comprehensive,  and  refers  as  well  to  the  kind, 
energy,  and  degree  of  the  operating  causes  or  agents,  as  to  the  kind 
and  degree  of  irritability  (§  150).    And  so,  also,  of  sensibility  (§  194). 

The  principle  is  not  only  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  organic  being,  hot 
every  distinct  species  of  animal  and  plant  has,  in  a  collective  sense;, 
its  own  special  modification  of  irritability,  through  which  its  organic 
habits  as  to  food,  composition,  nutrition,  &c.,  are  specifically  regula- 
ted. It  is  this  which  renders  what  is  poisonous  to  one  animal  or 
plant  salubrious  or  inoffensive  to  another.  And  this  lets  us  into  a 
knowledge  of  the  reason  why  certain  atmospheric  influences  indaoe 
the  "  milk-sickness*'  in  the  kine  of  the  Western  States,  and  probably 
in  no  other  animal.  It  reveals  to  us  how  it  is  that  the  stately  jplata- 
n^s  ocddentalis  and  the  common  peach  tree  have  been  dying  out  over 
extensive  regions  of  country,  and  why  the  potato-crop  is  cut  off^  year 
after  year,,  in  vast  regions  of  Europe  and  America,  while  every  other 
tree  and  herb  escape  the  epidemics  (§  150).  These  very  fiaucts  de- 
monstrate, also,  the  principle  as  to  the  natural  modifications  of  the 
properties  of  life,  and  establish,  alone,  the  fundamental  identity  of  the 
vital  properties  in  the  two  departments  of  the  organic  kingdom  (§  185). 

191,  b,  Affain,  more  remarkable  modifications  of  irritability,  or 
changes  in  kind,  are  artificially  effected  by  morbific  and  remedial  in- 
fluences, external  and  internal,  physical  and  moral;  and  these,  fir 
more  than  a  mere  increase  and  depression  of  this  property,  constitute 
an  essential  part  of  disease.  These  affections  of  irritability  give  rise 
to  new  series  of  influences,  from  every  variety  of  agent,  and  often 
very  different  from  such  as  are  exerted  under  circumstances  of  health 
(§  542).  Hence  it  is  that  ordinary  food,  &c.,  becomes  morbific  in 
diseased  conditions,  remedial  agents  operative,  either  for  good  or  for 
evil,  when  otherwise  they  might  fidl  of  any  effect  (§  226),  and,  upon 
this  mutability,  and  varying  susceptibility  of  the  property  now  under 
consideration,  is  greatly  founded  the  art  of  medicine.  It  is,  especial- 
ly, these  varying  condidons  of  irritability  which  demand  so  mach 
critical  reference  to  the  exact  nature  of  remedial  agents,  their  doeesi 
&c.  (§  857,  871,  878),  and  to  the  mutability  of  the  property  is  partic- 
ularly due  the  salubrious  influences  which  are  exerted  (§  901). 

191,  c.  And  here  we  have  striking  analogies  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  properties  of  the  mind  are  modified  in  their  character  and 
again  restored  to  their  integrity  when  the  organic  properties  of  the 
brain  become  affected  in  the  foregoing  manner  (§  175). 

191,  d.  Remote  analogies  probably  exist  even  in  the  inorganic 
kingdom ;  though  we  have  ^parently  nothing  there  in  this  respect 
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which  transcends  other  affinities  between  the  two  great  kingdoms  of 
nature.  We  do  not  find  that  dead  matter  is  endowed  with  proper- 
ties as  specifically  distinct  from  the  matter  itself  as  the  living  being  and 
the  properties  hj  which  it  is  governed.  And,  so  -far  as  this  analogy 
extends  to  dead  matter,  its  properties  do  not  appear  to  be  liable  to 
any  mutations  in  kind,  but  only  in  degree ;  and  here  it  would  seem 
that  the  analogy  should  end,  since  we  do  not  find  that  instability  in 
the  mineral  world  which,  in  the  organic,  grows  out  of  the  mutability 
of  the  properties  of  life. 

What  I  have  thus  said  of  the  analogies  between  the  properties  of 
living  and  dead  matter  is  sustained  by  the  late  researches  of  chemists. 
Thus,  on  the  allotropism  of  simple  bodies,  it  is  said  by  Prof.  Draper, 
that,  *'  to  a  certain  extent,  the  views  of  M.  Berzelius  coincide  with 
those  which  have  offered  themselves  to  me  from  the  study  of  the  prop-^ 
erties  of  chlorine.  They  are  not,  bowever,  altogether  the  same.  M. 
Berzelius  infers  that  elementary  bodies  can  assume,  under  varying  dr^ 
cumstances,  different  qualities*  The  idea  which  it  is  attempted  to 
communicate  in  this  memoir  is  simply  this, — that  a  given  substance, 
such  as  chlorine,  can  pass  from  a*  state  of  high  activity,  in  which  it 
possesses  all  its  well-known  properties,  to  a  state  of  complete  inac- 
tivity, in  which  even  its  most  energetic  affinities  disappear.  And  that, 
between  these  extremes  there  are  innumerable  intermedicUe  points.  Be- 
tween the  two  views  there  is,  therefore,  this  essential  difference :  From 
the  former,  it  does  not  appear  what  the  nature  of  the  newly-assumed 
properties  may  be  ;  hova  the  latter,  they  must  obviously  be  of  the  same 
character,  and  differ  only  in  vntennty  or  degree,  diminishing  from  stage 
to  stage  until  complete  inactivity  results." — Draper,  on  Allotropism 
of  Chlorine  as  Connected  with  the  Theory  of  Substitutions.   1845. 

192.  Irritability  stands  as  a  sentinel  at  all  the  openings  and  pores 
of  the  body,  and  between  the  capillary  and  extreme  vessels  of  the  ar- 
terial system ;  admitting  and  excluding  according  to  its  natural  mod- 
ifications in  different  parts.  Thus,  all  but  chyme  is  excluded  from 
the  duodenum  by  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  all  but  atmo- 
spheric air  by  the  glottis.  The  globules  of  blood  are  vastly  smaller 
than  the  visible  capillaries  which  carry  only  white  blood,  firora  which 
they  are  excluded  by  the  peculiar  irritability  of  these  vessels.*  When 
admitted,  as  in  inflammation,  it  arises  from  a  morbid  alteration  of  irri- 
tability. And  so  when  the  lacteals  absorb  deleterious  agents,  or  the 
pylorus  allows  the  escape  of  undigested  food.  There  is  no  analogy 
between  a  set  of  inert  tubes  and  die  living  ducts.  And  yet  are  we 
presented  with  tubular  instruments  of  glass,  &:c.,  to  demonstrate  the 
laws  which  govern  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  of  sap,  and  sponges 
and  lamp-wick  to  exemplify  the  process  of  absorption  as  carried  on 
by  the  lymphatics  and  lacteals  (§  289,  291). 

193.  Bichat  confounded  irritability  with  sensibility,  by  calling  the 
former  organic  sensibility,  and  the  latter  animal  sensibility.  He  made, 
also,  a  greater  mistake  in  supposing  that  irritability  and  sensibility  are 
only  different  de^ees  of  one  property.  This  fact  derives  its  impor- 
tance from  the  high  authority  of  the  French  philosopher,  and  the  er- 
rors into  which  he  has  thus  led  a  multitude  of  others. 

The  coincident  functions  between  plants  and  animals,  and  organic 
actions  being  carried  on  in  parts  of  animals  after  the  greatest  possible 
destruction  of  the  nervous  communications,  evince  the  clearest  distino- 
*  A  few  are  said  to  be  admitted,  bat  are  visible  only  through  the  microscope. 
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tion  between  irritability  and  sensibility,  however  dose  their  analc^ies 
in  respect  to  the  operation  of  physical  agents.  Nor  can  the  nervous 
influence  act  as  a  stimulus  in  such  cases,  though  the  nerves  may  form 
a  channel  for  other  stimuli  (§  461,  476^  c,  489,  490). 

2.    SENSIBILITY. 

194.  Sensibility,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  vital  principle  of  animals, 
resides  exclusively  in  the  nervous  system.  That  which  gives  rise  to 
true  sensation  is  mainly  limited  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system  (§  184, 
523). 

195.  Through  sensibility  we  learn  the  existence  and  nature  of  ex- 
ternal objects.  These  objects  make  their  impressions  upon  this  prop- 
erty as  we  have  seen  of  other  agents  in  respect  to  irritability  (§  188, 
&c.). 

Another  important  function  is  also  performed  by  sensibility^  which 
consists  in  the  transmission  of  impressions  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis, 
as  a  part  of  the  great  function  of  sympathy,  or  reflex  nervous  action. 

All  the  modifications  of  sensibility  are  designed  for  the  transmission 
of  impressions  from  the  circumference  to  the  nervous  centres  (§  450, 
451). 

196.  The  nerves  are  the  organs  of  sensibility,  and  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  the  recipients  of  impressions  transmitted  by  this  property 
through  the  medium  of  the  nerves.  Perception  is  also  necessary  to 
the  recognized  modifications  of  sensation.;  and,  therefore,  the  perfed 
exercise  of  the  power,  in  its  function  of  true  sensation,  requires  a 
healthy  state  of  the  foregoing  elements  (§  523,  no.  3). 

197.  Sensibility  is  said  to  be  of  two  kinds,  common  and  specific.  I 
shall  distinguish  it  into  a  third  kind,  which  may  be  called  sympathetic 
sensibili^  (§  1037,  h). 

198.  Common  sensibility  is  the  source  of  pain,  and  resides  in  all 
the  nerves.  It  is  generally  dormant  in  the  organs  of  organic  life,  but 
may  be  greatly  roused  by  disease.  The  best  examples  of  this  latent 
state  occur  in  the  ligaments  and  bones.  Its  development  by  disease 
is  a  clear  illustration  of  the  light  which  is  reflected  upon  natural  phys- 
iological conditions  by  their  moibid  changes  (§  137,  d), 

199.  Specific  sensibility  is  peculiar  to  the  senses,  where  it  mani 
fests  very  striking  peculiarities.  Light,  alone,  will  affect  the  specific 
sensibility  of  the  retina,  the  intrinsic  virtues,  only,  of  various  substan- 
ces give  rise  to  tasting  and  smelling,  certain  mechanical  impressions 
to  hearing,  &;c.  This  proves  a  difference,  or  modification,  of  specific 
sensibility  in  the  several  organs  of  sense,  by  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
irritability  (§  190, 191),  it  is  adapted,  in  various  parts,  to  the  action  of 
special  stimuli,  according  to  the  predetermined  uses  of  each  part. 

199^.  The  impressions  transmitted  by  common  and  specific  sensi- 
bility are  received  by  tlie  brain  alone,  or  its  equivalent.  The  spinal 
cord  is  only  a  medium  of  communication.  These,  also,  are  the  Kinds 
of  sensibility  which  require  for  their  operation  the  exercise  of  per- 
ception (§  451,  523,  nos.  1,*2) ;  and  it  is  these  upon  which  true  sen- 
sation depends.  Whenever  brought  into  operation,  the  mind  takes 
cognizance  of  the  transmitted  impressions  (p.  864,  note), 

200.  The  foregoing  (§  197-199)  are  coincident  with  what  we  have 
seen  of  differences  in  irritability  (§  133,  &c.,  190,  191),  though  more 
strongly  pronounced,  and  are  clear  examples  of  what  is  meant  by 
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natural  modifications  of  the  vital  properties;  and  illustrate  those  mod- 
ifications which  constitute  the  essence  of  disease  (§  133,  &c.,  191). 

The  three  principal  kinds  of  sensihility,  and  the  several  modifica* 
tions  of  the  specific  kind,  as  shown  hy  the  special  causes  which,  re- 
spectively, give  rise  to  seeing,  tasting,  smelling,  &;c.,  also  illustrate 
the  principle  which  governs  the  special  relations  of  different  agents, 
natural,  morbific,  and  remedial,  to  irritability  as  modified  in  different 
parts ;  and  this,  also,  reciprocally  illustrates  the  characteristics  of  sen- 
sibility. A  harmony  of  laws  prevails  universally  (§  133-138).  Like 
irritability,  sensibility  is  also  liable  to  artificial  modifications  from  the 
action  of  external  and  internal  causes;  and,  as  will  be  seen,  the  ner- 
vous power  is  susceptible  of  even  more  remarkable  influences  (^226- 
232,  725). 

201,  a.  The  last  section  leads  me  to  consider  the  third  kind  of  sen- 
sibility, or  what  I  have  denominated  sympathetic  sensibility  (§  197). 
Its  office  will  explain  the  qualifying  term  sympathetic^  which  appears 
to  be  necessary  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  prevails  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  general  term  to  the  distinct  offices  of  exciting  acts  of  in- 
tellection and  of  influencing  organic  motions,  and  of  producing  invol- 
untary motion  in  animal  life.  There  was  a  radical  objection  to  Bi- 
chat's  designation  of  irritability  as  organic  sensibility  (§  193) ;  but  in 
the  present  term  there  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  advantage  (§  451,  d). 

"Impressions,"  says  Miiller,  " conveyed  by  the  sensitive  nerves  to 
the  central  organs  are  either  reflected  by  them  upon  the  origin  of  the 
motor  nerves,  without  giving  rise  to  true  sensations,  or  are  conducted 
to  the  sensorium,  the  seat  of  consciousness." 

When  light  produces  vision,  or  odors  give  rise  to  agreeable  sensa- 
tions, it  is  due  to  specific  sensibility.  The  mind  perceives,  and  the 
effect  goes  no  farther ;  there  is  no  extension  of  the  impressions  be^ 
yond  the  sensitive  nerves.  Again,  the  light  or  mechanical  irritants 
are  productive  of  pain,  and  the  effect  is  limited  in  the  same  manner. 
But  here  there  is  no  specific  sensation.  It  is  the  same  in  all  the  or- 
gans of  sense.  This,  therefore,  is  due  to  common  sensibility.  At 
another  time,  however,  the  light  induces  a  paroxysm  of  sneezing,  or 
the  odor  syncope  or  disease.  Here  is  a  perfectly  new  train  ot  re- 
sults, the  principal  of  which  are  in  parts  distant  firom  the  direct  seat 
of  the  impressions.  The  primary  influences  have  been  propagated 
upon  various  organs  by  the  nervous  centres  through  the  system  of 
motor  nerves.  These  influences,  therefore,  have  called  into  action 
another  modification  of  sensibility,  and  that  is  the  sympathetic  (§  450, 
&c.,  464,  514  k-m,  902). 

201,  b.  This  variety  of  the  common  property,  like  specific  sensi- 
bility, belongs  to  certain  parts  only  of  the  nervous  system^  and  is  the 
medium  through  which  impressions  upon  all  parts  are  transmitted  to 
the  cerebro-spmal  axis,  in  the  function  of  S3rmpathy.  Perception,  and 
true  sensation,  therefore,  which  is  rarely  an  attendant  phenomenon, 
are  not  necessary  to  the  office  of  this  modification  of  sensibility,  nor 
is  a  continuity  of  the  nerves  with  the  brain.  Reflected  motion  may 
be  as  readily  excited  through  the  spinal  cord  as  through  the  brain ; 
"  and  we  are  in  possession,"  says  Miiller,  "  of  no  facts  which  prove 
that  the  spinal  cord, 'when  separated  from  the  brain  and  medulla  ob- 
longata, can  be  the  seat  of  true  sensation.  The  reflected  motions  ex- 
cited by  the  irritation  of  the  surface  in  decapitated  firogs  are  no  proof 
of  this." 
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201 » c.  Sympathetic  sensibility  appertains  to  what  are  denominated 
the  sensitive  nerves,  and  the  sensitive  fibres  of  compound  nerves, 
which  are  also,  in  part,  the  instruments  of  common  sensibility.  Bat, 
a  remarkable  anatomical  distinction,  and  which  goes  far  to  Bustain 
the  variety  of  sensibility  which  is  here  indicated,  is  found  in  the  sen- 
sitive fibres  of  the  sympathetic  and  pneumogastric  nerves;  which 
possess,  in  the  most  exalted  degree,  the  power  of  transmitting  organic 
impnsssions  to  the  nervous  centres,  but  which  are  nearly  destitute  of 
common  sensibility.  Indeed,  it  is  through  this  system  of  sensitive 
fibres  that  the  whole  organic  department  maintains  the  specific  rela- 
tions of  its  several  parts  (§  129,  523,  nos.  1,  2,  3,  6,  1037,  h), 

201,  d.  The  impressions  transmitted  through  sympathetic  sensibility 
may  be  received  either  by  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  or  certain  parts  of 
the  ganglionic  system  (§  520) ;  and  eitner  connectedly  or  independ- 
ently of  each  other.  When  thus  received  by  the  nervous  centres, 
they  give  rise  to  a  development  and  transmission  of  the  nervous  pow- 
er through  what  are  called  the  motor  nerves,  and  terminate  in  diose 
influences  which  complete  the  function  of  sympathy,  by  giving  rise  to 
sensible  or  insensible  motions,  or  modifying  such  as  had  existed. 

202,  a.  The  manner  in  which  sympathies  are  brought  about  through 
the  medium,  in  part,  of  sensibility,  and  the  failure  of  impressions  upon 
common  and  specific  sensibility  to  generate  sympathy,  or  to  excite  the 
influence  of  the  motor  nerves,  and  the  absence  of  sensation  in  the 
former  case,  and  the  admissible  absence  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  other 
peculiarities,  prove,  abundantly,  the  existence  of  this  third  kind  of 
sensibility.  Besides,  also,  the  prominent  demonstrations  to  the  fore- 
going effect  which  occur  in  disease,  this  modification  of  sensibilitv  is 
in  universal  operation  in  healthy  states  of  the  body ;  as  manifested  in 
respiration,  and  in  the  concerted  action  with  which  the  various  organs 
carry  on  their  respective  functions.  Through  this  modification  all 
parts  transmit  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  special  influences  that  are 
relative  to  their  existing  conditions,  and  these  influences  are  propa- 
gated throufifh  motor  nerves,  and  maintain  a  harmony  of  movements. 

These  renex  nervous  actions  are,  therefore,  universal  and  perpetual 
The  special  function  of  this  kind  of  sensibility,  and  its  co-operation 
with  the  nervous  power  in  the  function  of  sympathy,  will  be  farther 
considered  along  with  that  fiinctibn,  and  the  function  of  motion,  and 
a^^ain  under  the  laws  of  sympathy,  and  the  modus  operandi  of  reme- 
dial agents  (^  1037,  h). 

202,  b.  It  may  be  now  said,  however,  that  when  sympathetic  sen 
sibility  contributes  to  motion,  whether  in  organic  or  animal  life,  or 
whether  sensible  or  insensible,  it  is  through  impressions  received  and 
transmitted  by  this  property  to  the  cerebro-spinal   axis,  or   to  the 
centres  of  the  sympathetic  when  a  medium  of  reflex  action,  and  a 

^  consequent  development  of  the  nervous  power,  which  power  then  op- 
erates, through  motor  nerves,  upon  the  organic  irritability  of  parts 
which  are  brought  into  motion. 

203.  Like  specific  sensibility  (§  199),  and  the  organic  property,  ir- 
ritability (§  190-192),  sympathetic  sensibility  is  variously  modified  in 
diflerent  parts,  by  which  it  is  adapted  to  the  reception  of  impressions 
from  agents  of  particular  virtues,  and  for  their  transmission  to  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  for  the  ultimate  generation  of  true  sympathy; 
while  the  same  agents  fieiil  of  these  eflects  in  other  parts  (§  133,  &&) 
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204.  Another  manifest  contradistinction  between  sympathetic,  and 
common  and  specific  sensibility,  is  seen  in  the  general  failure  of  im- 
pressions made  on  sympathetic  sensibility  to  act  upon  the  mind,  and 
therefore  in  the  ordmary  absence  of  all  sensation.  If  sensation  be  an 
attendant  phenomenon,  it  then  arises  from  impressions  simultaneously 
made  upon  common  sensibility  (§  445,  464-467,  473,  no.  5,  474,  no.  4, 
523,  1037,  b). 

3.   MOBILITT. 

205,  a.  Mobility  is  the  property  by  which  all  motions  are  carried 
on  in  animals  and  plants.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  solids,  though  some 
late  physiologists  have  ascribed  it  to  the  globules  of  blood,  while  oth- 
ers have  mistaken  the  globules  for  entozoa  (§  233,  253,  &;c.). 

205.  b.  Sensible  and  insensible  contractility,  as  employed  by  Bichat, 
and  muscular  power,  are  bad  substitutes  for  the  name  mobility.  They 
lead  to  erroneous  conclusions ;  since  the  heart,  blood-vessels,  and  other 
muscular  organs  dilate  or  elongate,  as  well  as  contract,  through  the 
same  vital  property;  and  motion  occurs  in  various  tissues. — (Med. 
and  Physiology  Comm,y  voL  i.,  p.  150,  379-391.) 

The  terms  sensible  and  insensible  contractility  Htoit  the  law  of  mo- 
lion  to  simple  contraction,  while  there  must  be  always  a  correspond- 
ing active  dilatation,  or  the  part  would  always  remain  in  a  state  of 
tonic  spasm.  Elasticity  will  never  explain  the  dilatation  of  the  heart, 
of  the  veins,  ^c-^Med,  tmd  Physiolog.  Comm,t  vol.  u.,  p.  147-156, 
175,  176,  399-402). 

206.  The  philosophical  Macbride  remarks  that,  "  as  irritability  ne- 
cessarily implies  mobility  of  the  animal  fibres,  this  does  not  require 
to  be  consioered  a  distinct  property."  If,  then,  the  existence  of  mo- 
bility be  thus  implied,  it  is  a  distinct  property;  and  when  the  phenom- 
ena of  irritability  and  mobility  ara  duly  considered,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  should  be  regarded  in  a  separate  sense.  Irritability  is  cer- 
tainly necessary  to  the  exercise  of  mobility ;  hut  the  former  may  be 
greatly  exalted  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  motion.  The 
distinctions  are  numerous  and  of  great  practical  importance  (^  500,  d). 

207.  The  existence  of  mobility  in  plants  is  abundantly  shown  by 
the  motion  of  their  fluids,  which  no  mechanical  principle  can  inter- 

Sret,  by  their  secretions,  and  by  other  results  analogous  to  those  which 
epend,  in  part,  on  this  property  in  animals.  It  is  also  manifested  by 
the  sensible  movements  of  the  leaves,  blossoms,  stamina,  &c. ;  and 
fiiom  these  we  may  reason  analogically,  and  infer  insensible  motions 
of  the  sap- vessels,  the  secretory  apparatus,  &c.,  as  is  also  done  in  an- 
imals (^  1054). 

Mobility,  therefore,  gives  rise  to  sensible  and  insensible  motions. 
They  are  generally  sensible  in  •  animal  life,  and  of  either  kind  in  or- 
ganic (§  476-492,  516,  no.  2 ;  also,  Medical  and  Phynological  Com- 
metUarieSf  vol.  ii.,  p.  150,  379-391). 

208.  Mobility  is  brought  into  operation  through  impressions  made 
on  irritability,  whether  by  vital  stimuli  in  organic  life,  or  by  the  ner- 
vous power  in  either  organic  or  animal  life  (§  188).  The  philosophy 
of  this  will  be  considered  along  with  the  attributes  of  the  nervous 
power,  the  function  of  sympathy,  and  the  laws  of  sympathy. 

209.  If  sensation  apparently  give  rise  to  motion,  it  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  action  of  external  or  internal  causes  upon  sensibility ; 
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bat  this  impression  is  imparted  to  irritability  and  then  to  mobility, 
before  motion  can  follow  (§  195) ;  or,  from  the  intimate  associatioiiB 
and  analogies  between  irritability  and  sensibility,  the  two  properties 
may  be  simultaneously  affected  by  the  same  agents.  Where,  how- 
ever, sensation  is  accompanied  by  motion  as  an  apparent  effect  of  im- 
pressions upon  common  sensibility,  it  probably  anses  in  all  cases  from 
a  simultaneous  impression  upon  sympathetic  sensibility  (§  198,  201, 
202).    This  exact  analysis  is  mdispensable  to  our  subject. 

210.  Irritability  may  be  increased  through  an  exalted  state  of  sym- 
pathetic sensibility,  and  organic  motions  may  be  thus  increased 
through  sensibility ;  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  foregoing  law 
(§209). 

211.  It  is  doubtful  whether  parts  may  be  irritated  without  exciting 
mobility  r§  202) ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  common  and  specific  sensi- 
bility, as  m  seeing,  tasting,  &c.,  and  in  pain. 

212.  Mobility,  like  irritability  and  sensibility,  may  be  in  a  passive 
^r  dormant  state,  as  in  the  ovum  and  seed,  or  as  sensibility  exists  in 
the  organic  life  of  animals.  All  are  roused  by  appropriate  agents, 
and  could  not  be  roused  were  they  not  already  present.  Certain  an- 
imals, such  as  the  wheel,  and  the  sloth  animalcula,  ipay  have  all  appa- 
rent traces  of  life  extinguished,  may  be  completely  exsiccated,  and  be 
speedily  revived  by  heat  and  moisture.* 

The  first  impression  of  semen,  or  of  heat,  &c.,  upon  the  ovum,  or 
seed,  is  made  on  irritability,  through  which,  as  die  next  step  in  the 
process,  mobility  is  roused  into  action.  Then  follows  the  new  ele- 
mentary combinations. 

We  thus  learn,  in  part,  that  life  is  a  cause,  not  an  effect. — {Med. 
and  Physioiog.  Camm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  9,  et  seq.) 

213.  Sensible  mobility  is  especially  manifested  in  the  compound 
organs,  taken  as  a  whole  (§  205\  Insensible  .mobility  occurs  in  the 
small  vessels  (§  207).  But,  the  palpable  evidences  of  a  special  law 
of  motion  in  the  small  vessels  are  apt  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  negative 
fact  that  the  motion  itself  is  not  of  a  visible  nature.  As  well  might 
we  deny  the  existence  of  microscopical  animals. 

214.  The  insensible  motions  in  organic  life  are  the  most  important 
that  occur,  especially  such  as  take  place  in  the  extreme  capillary  ves- 
sels ;  since  these  are  the  instruments  of  all  the  most  essential  actions 
and  phenomena  of  life,  and  of  disease. 

215.  Voluntary  motion  is  brought  into  exercise  by  the  will  and 
nervous  power,  as  will  be  set  forth  under  my  consideration  of  the  lat- 
ter property  and  the  function  of  motion  (§  222-233|,  500  d).  The 
essential  difference,  therefore,  between  the  motions  in  animal  and  or- 
ganic life,  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  stimuli ;  voluntary  motion  requiring 
the  exercise  of  the  will,  while  the  organs  of  organic  life  do  not  obey 
the  stimulus  of  the  nervous  power  when  excited  by  the  will  (}  500  e). 
It  is  probable,  also,  that  mobility  has  a  peculiar  modification  in  the 
muscular  tissue  of  animal  life. 

Notwithstanding  mobility,  in  animal  life,  is  always  subject  to  the 
nervous  power,  motion  is  here,  as  in  organic  life,  independent  of  the 
nervous  system,  excepting  as  supplying  a  stimulus  (4483,  486). 

*  See  Spallanzaki's  Experiments  in  Opu9culi  di  Fuoa  Animate,  Optrn,  t.  tL,  u 
482-556. 
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4.   YITAL    AFFINITY. 

216.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  elements  of  organic  compounds  aie 
Tory  differently  combined  from  those  of  inorganic  (§  32,  &c.).  Hence 
has  arisen  the  term  vital  affinity ,  as  denoting  a  property  peculiar  to 
plants  and  animals,  by  which  all  their  elements  are  united  and  main- 
tained in  combination.  When  death  takes  place,  chemical  affinities 
operate,  and  resolve  the  organic  into  inorganic  compounds,  or  into 
their  simple  elements  (§  174). 

217.  Vital  affinity  exists  in  modified  states  in  the  two  departments 
of  organic  nature  ;  since,  in  plants,  it  unites  the  simple  elements  into 
organic  compounds,  while  in  animals,  it  can  only  operate  upon  com- 
pounds of  tnis  complexity.  Vegetable  organization  is,  therefore, 
more  of  a  creative  nature  than  animal  (§  13). 

5.   VIVIPICATION. 

218.  By  vivification,  in  conjunction  with  vital  affinity,  life  is  bestow- 
ed upon  dead  matter.  The  elements  of  matter  are,  essentially,  com- 
bined into  organic  compounds  by  vital  affinity ;  but  there  is  a  pro- 
gressive vitalization  of  the  organic  compounds  till  they  become  united 
with  the  solids.  This  shows  that  vital  affinity  must  have  an  associate 
power  of  vivification. 

219.  Vivification  belongs,  particularly,  to  the  assimilating  organs, 
though  its  energy  must  be  great  in  the  gastric  juice.  It  has  natural 
modifications  in  all  parts,  and  presents  distinctions  between  plants 
and  animals. 

220.  a.  Vital  affinity  and  vivification,  like  the  other  properties  of  life, 
are  susceptible  of  morbid  changes.  This  gives  rise  to  changes  in  the 
general  vital  character,  and  in  the  composition,  of  the  solids  and  fluids. 

These  changes  in  composition  are  inferred  upon  principle,  as  well 
as  from  observation  (§  666,  b).  No  chemical  analysis  can  detect  them, 
unless  it  be  an  alkalescence  or  an  acidity  of  the  secreted  fluids,  or 
changes  in  the  urine ;  and  even  these  imperfect  results  are  ofl:en  sur- 
rounded by  objections  (§  5i  b,  63,  1029,  1030). 

220,  b.  Changes  in  some  of  the  secretions,  or  in  the  milk,  may  be 
brought  about  by  temporary  influences,  and  independently  of  disease, 
as  by  emotions  of  the  mind,  the  action  of  cathartics.  Sec,  These  also 
afiect  the  condition  of  organs  and  their  products  in  the  various  states 
of  disease;  and  upon  this  depends  the  art  of  medicine  (§  852,  &c.). 

220,  c,  The  alterations  which  take  place  in  the  solids  and  fluids  are 
always  the  same  in  any  g^ven  condition  of  the  affected  properties  of 
life.  They  are,  therefore,  constantly  liable  to  variations  during  the 
progress  of  disease,  and  are  various  in  different  diseases,  and  accord- 
ing, also,  to  the  nature  of  remedial  influences,  and  of  those  other  causes 
by  which  they  are  affected  independently  of  disease  (§  672). 

221.  The  changes  which  arise  in  the  solids  and  fluids  from  morbid 
conditions  never  approximate  the  condition  of  dead  matter  (§  674). 

221-^.  Changes  in  organic  compounds  may  be  the  result  of  the  di- 
rect action  of  physical  agents,  but  are  generally  owing  to  alterative  in- 
fluences of  direct  or  reflex  nervous  action  leading  to  disease,  and  some- 
thing to  the  natural  law  that  the  nerves  impress  a  special  condition 
upon  animal  compounds,  both  solid  and  fluid  (§  69,  226,  399,  405, 
446  a,  455,  456  a,  461,  485,  488^,  489,  512,  740,  952> 
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6.    THE    NERVOUS    POWER — ITS    DIRECT   AND   REFLEX    ACTION. 

222,  a.  Tbe  analysis  which  I  shall  make  of  sympathy  establishes  so 
clearly  its  functional  character,  that  I  shall  remove  it  from  axnon? 
the  properties  peculiar  to  animals,  where  it  has  been  hitherto  placeol 
In  the  room  of  this  Unction,  generally  regarded  as  a  property,  I  shall 
substitute  the  nervous  power,  upon  whidh^^^in  connection  with  sensi- 
bility, the  former  depends  (§  201).     This  is  reflex  nervous  action* 

222,  b.  The  philosophy  of  the  operation  of  the  nervous  power  id 
producing  motion,  under  all  its  various  aspects,  as  manifested  in  its 
natural  leffulation  of  organic  functions  (§  202),  or  by  its  ether  reflex 
actions  as  mduced  by  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  or  by  the  influ- 
ences of  disease,  in  the  motions  which  are  generated  in  the  organs  of 
organic  life  by  the  passions  and  analogous  aflections  of  the  mind,  in 
the  movements  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  in  the  production  of  sudden 
death  from  all  causes,  as  well  as  the  solution  of  other  relative  prob- 
lems, and  the  physiological  interpretation  of  fjio  recognized  laws  of 
sympathy  and  their  general  introduction  into  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics, were  originally  attempted  by  myself  in  the  Medical  and 
I^hysiological  Commentaries,  and  subsequently,  and  more  extensively, 
in  my  Essay  on  the  Modus  Operandi  of  Remedial  Agents.  Should 
the  exposition  there  and  now  set  forth  prove  to  be  well  founded,  it 
must  necessarily  result,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  overthrow  of  all  the 
mechanical  and  chemical  hypotheses  in  physiology,  consign  to  its 
well-merited  oblivion  the  humoral  pathology,  and  place  upon  its  true 
fiDundation  the  operation  of  remedial  agents. 

223,  The  nervous  power  appertains  to  the  vital  principle,  resides 
exclusively  in  the  nervous  systems,  and  is,  therefore,  peculiar  to  ani- 
mals (§  184,  h).  It  gives  rise,  however,  to  results  in  organic  as  well  as 
animal  life.  These  results,  also,  are  far  more  numerous  and  impor- 
tant in  the  organic  than  the  animal  mechanism,  while  sensibility  is  es- 
pecially designed  for  the  latter.  Unlike  sensibility,  also,  in  its  func- 
tion of  sensation,  perception  is  not  necessary  to  the  operations  of  the 
nervous  power,  nor  does  the  latter,  like  sensibility  in  its  office  of  pro- 
ducing sensation,  require  a  continuity  of  the  nerves  with  the  brain  for 
reflex  or  direct  action,  especially  in  organic  life  (§  209,  507). 

The  nervous  power  is  constantly,  though,  for  the  most  part,  in  in- 
sensible operation  throughout  the  organic  mechanism,  modifying  tho 
actions  and  anmaluing  the  products  of  all  parts.  For  this  special 
reason  1  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  nervous  power  is  super- 
added to  the  vital  principle  of  animals,  and  that  the  complexity  of  or- 
gans and  functions  which  it  is  designed  to  subserve,  and  the  absence 
of  its  phenomena  in  plants,  afford  a  substantial  proof  that  the  proper- 
ty belongs  to  animals  alone   (§  1041.) 

224.^  The  nervous  power  is  exerted,  especially,  through  what  are 
denominated  the  motor  nerves  and  the  motor  fibres  of  compound 
nerves,  or  "  nerves  of  motion ;"  these  nerves,  however,  being  mainly 
dependent  for  the  nervous  power  upon  the  brain  and  spinal  corf 
(S  201).  ^ 

Nevertheless,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  nervous  power  is 
implanted  in  the  motor  nerves,  as  well  as  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
The  phenomena  of  contiguous  sympathv,  as  when  inflammation  of 
the  liver,  the  lungs,  &c.,  is  relieved  by  bbsters,  over  the  region  of  tbe 
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a£fected  oigans,  cannot  be  traeed  through  the  cerebro-spinal  system, 
excepting  in  its  connection  with  the  ganglionic,  which  supplies,  in  such 
cases,  the  immediate  centres  of  reflex  nervous  action  (§  893).  There 
exists  a  great  fundamental  distinction  between  the  cerebro-spinal  and 
gang^onic  systems,  the  former  of  which  is  allotted  especially  to  animal 
life,  the  latter  to  organic  (§118);  and,  although  the  cerebro-spinal  be 
associated  in  function  with  the  ganglionic,  purely  cerebro-spinal  nerves 
exert  no  influences  upon  the  drganic  functions,  not  even  the  pneumo- 
gastric  till  independent  life  begins,  while  the  ganglionic  supplies  the 
stimulus  to  organic  muscles,  combines  the  organic  viscera,  and  determ- 
ines exciting  and  modifying  efiects  upon  all  their  actions,  by  which  the 
secretions  are  variously  increased  or  diminished,  and  the  organic  prod- 
ucts imbued  with  the  peculiarities  that  distinguish  them  from  the  or- 
ganic compounds  of  plants ;  and  what  ia  of  vast  practical  importance, 
it  is  owing  to  those  physiological  differences  that  morbific  and  reme- 
dial agents  operate,  essentially,  through  the  sympathetic  eystem  (§  118, 
409  h,  422,  46 1-46 H,  475^,  500  g,  624  a,  no,  7,  891|  g,  k,  893^). 

225.  like  irritabili^,  sen^ility,  and  the  other  properties  of  life,  the 
nervous  power  is  capable  of  being  acted  upon  by  external  and  internal 
causes,  both  moral  and  physical,  of  being  increased,  or  diminished,  or 
altered  in  kind,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  causes  (§  200,  208,  258). 

226.  The  nervous  power  possesses  the  remarkable  characteristic  of 
being  a  vital  agent  to  the  property  irritability  (§  184  b).  It  is  also  li- 
able to  artificial  modifications  from  the  operation  of  physical  and  moral 
causes  upon  the  nervous  system ;  and  its  influences  upon  irritability  will 
correspond  with  the  nature  of  its  modifications ;  being  thus  rendered  a 
vital  stimulus,  or  a  vital  depressan t,  or  a  vital  alterative  (§  150).  When, 
therefore,  this  power  operates  in  any  unusual  manner,  organic  and  an- 
imal motions,  whether  sensible  or  insensible,  will  be  variously  modified, 
or  produced,  by  calling  mobility  into  exercise,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  influences  exerted  upon  the  power,  and  products  will  vary  ac- 
cordingly. This  grows  out  of  the  natural  office  of  the  nervous  system 
of  exciting  and  modifying  organic  actions  and  their  results  (§  461). 

227.  The  nervous  power  is  brought  into  unusual  operation  very  va- 
riously, according  to  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  exciting  cause  (§  951). 

1st.  Its  operation  is  excited  in  a  direct  manner  by  irritants,  &c.,  ap- 
plied to  the  brain,  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  to  the  motor  nerves.  It  is 
also  excited  directly  by  cerebral  or  spinal  disease,  by  the  passions,  men- 
tal emotions,  imagination,  intense  reflection,  and  by  the  will.  This  I 
call  direct  nervous  action  (§  222  a).  In  all  the  cases,  the  nervous  pow- 
er will  be  rendered  stimulant,  or  depressant,  or  alterative  to  the  or- 
ganic properties  and  functions ;  and  variously  energetic  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  operating  cause,  ^d  the  intensity  and  suddenness 
with  which  it  may  operate  (§  480,  743,  951).  In  blushing,  the  pow- 
er is  rendered  stimulant;  by  fear,  depressant;  by  grief,  anger,  hope, 
&c.,  alterative  (§  844).  These  efiects  are  also  commonly  very  sud- 
den, especially  the  physiological.  Even  such  as  are  morbific  are  oft- 
en almost  instantaneous ;  and  this  rapidity  of  change  ceases  to  be  re- 
markable when  we  regard  their  near  coincidence  with  the  natural  re-  # 
suits,  and  that  the  same  principle  is  involved  in  voluntary  motion. 

A  close  analogy  subsLsts  between  all  the  foregoing  direct  causes 
and  all  the  physical  agents  of  life,  whether  natural,  morbific,  or  reme- 
dial, as  the  latter  may  develop  the  nervous  power  through  sensitive 
nerves.     These  analogies  will  have  been  variously  illustrated.    They 
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evince  the  simplicity  of  fundamental  principles  and  the  relationship 
and  perfect  harmony  which  prevail  among  the  whole,  even  those 
which  are  especially  relative  to  mind  and  instinct  as  superadded  to 
the  simple  condition  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  (§  323-325). 

2d.  The  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  power  is  excited  through  the 
medium  of  sympathetic  sensibility  (§  201-203).  This  complex  process 
results  in  the  true  function  of  sympathv.  Impressions  are  made  by 
physical  and  moral  causes,  by  disease,  &c.,  upon  the  foregoing  varie- 
ty of  sensibility,  which  I  call  sympathetic  from  the  office  of  the  sensi- 
tive conductors  in  this  function  of  reflex  nervous  action.  The  impres- 
sions are  then  communicated  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  or  to  other 
central  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  and  there  bring  into  operation, 
aud  variously  modify,  the  nervous  power  (§  224).  The  power,  thus 
developed,  thus  influenced,  or  so  modified  in  kind  that  it  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  the  transmitted  impressions,  which  are  more  or  less  co- 
incident with  the  virtues  of  the  remote  causes,  is  then  exerted,  through 
the  motor  system  of  nerves,  upon  the  organic  properties  of  distant 
parts,  or  of  the  nervous  system  itself  (§  208,  209,  462-469),  by  which 
those  properties,  and  their  resulting  functions  and  products,  are  vari- 
ously aflected  according  to  the  foregoing  circumstances.  From  this 
fact  it  also  results,  that  the  modified  conditions  which  are  brought 
about  by  the  nervous  power,  when  the  preternatural  operation  of  £his 
power  depends  upon  external  causes,  whether  morbific  or  remedial, 
are  more  or  less  analogous  to  those  changes  in  the  organic  conditions 
which  are  wrought  in  parts  by  the  direct  operation  of  the  same  causes 
(§  188,  657  b,  503-505,  891 J  k  893  e,  902,  904  o,  951  c,  990^). 

228,  a.  It  thence  follows,  that  there  is  imparted  to  the  nervous 
power,  by  the  foregoing  means  (§  227),  more  or  less  of  the  charac- 
teristic virtues  of  the  remote  causes,  but  ufider  the  influence  of  its  own 
nature^  by  which  the  nervous  power  is  substituted  for  those  causes, 
and  thus  reaches,  with  its  acquired  attributes,  and  their  various  effects, 
every  part  of  the  organization,  and,  ofi;en,  with  great  instantaneous- 
ness.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  constitution  of  the  nervous  pow- 
er is  wonderfully  suited  to  the  various  exigencies  of  life ;  while,  as 
will  be  seen  in  section  232,  it  grows  out  of  its  physiological  nature  as 
a  regulator  of  organic  actions  (§  1057, 1075). 

228,  h.  It  is  also  an  important  law  that  the  nervous  power  is  vari- 
ously influenced  in>  its  morbific  and  remedial  action  by  slight  vari- 
ations in  the  intensity  of  the  operating  causes,  whether  moral  or  phys- 
ical ;  though  a  determination  is  simultaneously  given  to  its  action  by 
the  numerous  other  conditions  already  mentioned,  and  which  may 
happen  to  be  present.  Thus,  an  impression  firom  cold,  as  a  blast  of 
air,  or  a  drop  of  cold  water,  upon  the  skin  in  syncope,  will  rouse  the 
respiratory  organs.  Another  impression  from  the  same,  and  under 
other  circumstances,  will  excite  catarrh,  or  pneumonia,  or  articular 
rheumatism.  One  degree  of  impression  upon  the  stomach  by.  tartar- 
ized  antimony  will  determine  the  nervous  power  upon  the  respiratory 
muscles  (as  will  cantharides  upon  the  bladder,  or  mercury  upon  the 
salivary  glands),  and  vomiting  is  tbe  consequence;  while  it  simul- 
taneously reflects  the  same  power  upon  the  skin,  and  other  organs, 
and  of  which  perspiration,  &c.,  is  «  consequence.  In  smaller  doses, 
the  respiratory  movements  are  not  affected,  but  only  the  condition  of 
the  skin,  &c.,  and  in  lesser  degrees.     But,  these  examples  embrace 
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only  certain  parts  of  the  influences  in  each  case ;  while  in  others  they 
are  far  more  complex,  one  sympathetic  result  becoming  the  cause  of 
others,  till,  through  a  single  impression  upon  the  skin,  various  circles 
of  morbific  or  remedial  reflex  nervous  actions  may  be  instituted. 

229.  When  disease  operates  in  the  foregoing  manner  in  exciting 
the  nervous  power,  and  determining  it  with  alterative  effects  upon  re* 
mote  parts,  or  upon  the  nervous  system  itself,  it  often  imparts  to  it  a 
modification  by  which  a  similar  condition  of  disease  is  generated  in 
the  parts  upon  which  the  power  is  thus  determined.  Hence  the  con- 
secutive inflammations  which  are  often  springing  up,  sympathetically, 
in  various  parts.  But,  this  depends,  more  or  less,  upon  the  nature  of 
the  organs  secondarily  afTected,  upon  their  precise  condition  as  divert- 
ed more  or  less  fix>m  their  healthy  states  by  other  causes,  upon  tem- 
perament, age,  sex,  &c.  When,  dierefore,  the  nervous  power  is  de- 
veloped by  disease,  other  conditions  varying  more  or  less  from  the 
primary  affection  are  observed  among  the  common  effects.  For  the 
same  reasons,  also,  when  morbific  and  remedial  agents  operate  through 
the  medium  of  the  nervous  power,  the  results  may  be  very  various. 

230.  If  the  nervous  power  be  brought  into  preternatural  operation 
in  a  direct  manner  (§  227),  as  when  impressions  are  made  upon  the 
brain,  or  spinal  cord,  or  the  trunks  of  nerves,  or  by  cerebral  disease, 
or  when  the  mind  or  passions  develop  its  operation,  it  is  also  liable  to 
modifications,  and  corresponding  effects,  as  when  the  impressions  are 
communicated  through  the  medium  of  ihe  sensitive  conductors.  Thus 
alcohol,  applied  to  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  increases  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  capillaiy  blood-vessels,  and  so  do  anger,  joy,  hope,  love, 
imagination.  But,  a  watery  infiision  of  opium  or  of  tobacco,  applied 
in  like  manner,  depressesthose  actions,  ana  so  do  fear,  grief,  and  anx- 
iety. We  see,  also,  various  other  organic  functions  affected  in  a  cor- 
responding manner  (§  480-485,  480-492,  943,  945).  In  these  cases, 
the  nervous  power  is  often  determined,  with  more  or  less  effect,  di- 
rectly upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  brain,  and  may  extinguish 
them  instantly.  A  sudden  explosion  of  anger  may,  in  diis  manner, 
induce  apoplexy,  while  in  other  cases  the  destructive  influence  of  the 
nervous  power  is  expended  mainly  upon  the  heart.  Inflammation  of 
the  brain  determines  the  nervous  power  directly  upon  the  cerebral 
vessels  which  carry  on  the  morbid  process,  and  thus  increases  its  force 
and  obstinacy.  So  with  many  morbific  and  remedial  agents  of  a 
physical  nature,  which,  when  applied  to  the  stomach,  excite  the  ner- 
vous power  indirectly,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  sensitive  fibres 
of  the  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic  nerves,  but  in  which  cases  the 
nervous  power  is  reflected  upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  brain, 
or  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  of  the  individual  nerves,  as  well  as  upon 
those  of  other  parts.  Such  is  the  case  with  all  the  narcotics,  strych 
nine  and  analogous  substances,  prussic  acid,  aconite,  &c.,  which  bear 
specific  relations  to  the  nervous  system ;  either  exciting  or  removing 
morbid  states  of  the  brain  or  nerves  (§  487  g,  526  d), 

231.  It  is  not  alone  the  jroneral  functions  of  tissues  and  of  com- 
pound organs  which  are  aTOcted  by  the  nervous  power  in  the  fore- 
going manner  (§  227-230),  but  equally,  also,  those  of  the  intimate  or- 
^nization  of  all  parts,  upon  which  nutrition,  vital  decomposition,  &c., 
depend  (^  395, 1040). 

232.  The  modifications  of  the  nervous  power  now  described  (§ 
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227-230)  are  analogous  to  tbose  which  we  have  seen  to  be  exerted 
upon  irritability  and  sensibility  (§  191,  200),  and  tiiey  spring  from 
that  physiological  constitution  of  the  nervous  power  which  is  design- 
ed for  great  natural  purposes  in  the  animal  economy.  This  power  is 
manifestly  associated  with  the  vital  principle  of  animals  (§  184,  b)  aa 
a  regulator  of  their  multifarious,  parts,  by  which  the  whole  are  main- 
tained in  harmonious  action,  or  by  which  the  varying  changes  and 
failures  of  some  shall  institute  vital  changes  in  other  parts  that  sbal) 
contribute  to  the  restoration  of  the  former,  or  exempt  the  genera)  oi^ 
gdbism  from  the  evils  which  would  otherwise  arise  (§  455).  Yolun* 
tary  motion  (§  215,  486),  respiration,  a  permanent  contraction  of  the 
sphincters,  are  also  other  final  causes  of  the  institution  of  the  nervous 
power.  The  power  is  in  perpetual  operation  in  every  part  of  the 
animal  organization,  though  more  obviously  pronounced  m  some  of 
its  results  than  in  others,  as  in  the  function  of  respiration,  the  perma- 
nent contraction  of  the  sphincters,  the  motions  of  the  iris,  &c.  It  ia^ 
however,  not  less  constantly  operative,  though  with  less  intensity,  in 
all  organic  processes,  bestowing  important  conditions  upon  all  pro- 
ducts of  an  organic  nature,  solid  or  fluid,  and  forever  stretches  its 
universal  sway,  as  a  harmonizing  power,  over  the  whole  organic 
mechanism.  This  power,  therefore,  is  rendered  exquisitely  suscepti- 
ble to  the  most  astonishing  variety  of  phyncal,  vital,  and  moral  causes ; 
and,  that  it  may  feel  and  transmit  the  influences  of  the  vital  changes 
that  may  befall  one  part  or  another  to  other  parts,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  great  balance  of  functions,  and  to  fulfill  the  office  of  restoration 
as  well  as  of  conservation,  there  is  imparted  to  it,  as  to  the  other  prop- 
erties of  life,  a  partial  mutability  in  its  nature,  ccmformable  to  the  va- 
rious impressions  exerted  upon  it,  and  by  which  it  is  rendered  vari- 
ously and  usefully  alterative  to  morbid  conditions;  and  since,  also, 
such  alterative  effects  as  are  demanded  by  morbid  states  could  not  be 
exerted  by  a  natural  vital  arent  in  its  unmodified  condition.  Thus 
we  have,  in  the  obvious  constitution  of  the  nervous  power,  aa  manifest 
in  its  common  functions,  a  principle  of  interpretation  for  all  the  vari- 
ety of  changes  that  are  not  less  obviously  exerted  upon  it  by  morbific 
and  remedial  agents  than  are  plain  its  reflex  and  direct  actions. 

233.  The  nervous  power  does  not  generate  motion  either  in  animal 
or  organic  life  (§  47^492, 516,  nos.  2,  7).  It  only  influences  the  cn^ 
ganic  property  mobility,  upon  which  all  motion  depends,  through  the 
medium  of  irritability  (§  188,  205,  208,  209,  226).  Even  voluntaiy 
motion  is  entirely  independent  of  the  nervous  system,. excepting  as 
the  nervous  power  is  a  stimulus  to  irritability.  In  the  production  of 
this  complex  frinction  several  elements  are  concerned  :  1st.  The  will, 
operating  as  a  stimulus  upon  the  brain,  develops  the  nervous  power; 
2a.  This  power  is  then  transmitted  to  the  voluntary  muscles,  where  it 
acts  as  a  stimulus  upon  irritability  (§  226) ;  3d.  Mobility  is  thus  called 
into  exercise,  the  immediate  result  of  which  is  voluntary  motion  (§ 
205,  206,  208,  209,  245,  256,  476  c,  486,  487,  492,  no.  7,  500  d). 
However  complex,  and  destitute  of  analogies  in  the  world  of  mere 
physics,  this  phenomenon  may  be,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  solution 
which  I  have  oflered  will  be  received  by  every  philosophical  mind 
which  may  attentively  consider  the  nervous  power  in  its  connections 
with  the  motor  nerves,  and  the  experiments  of  Wilson  Philip  (§  464« 
&c.,  476,  &c.,  1041). 
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Since,  also,  the  nervous  power  has  no  existence  in  plants,  their  ac- 
tions are  alone  influenced  by  the  physical  agents  of  lile ;  and,  haying 
no  sympathetic  relation  of  parts,  the  diseases  of  one  pait  aie  felt  by 
other  parts  only  through  the  common  laws  of  nutrition,  while,  also, 
remedial  agents  are  curative  by  their  locfil  action  alone. 

233i(.  The  nervous  power,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  its  determina- 
tion npon  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder  after  the  evacuation  of  the 
urine,  may  be  propagated  upon  distant  parts,  with  morbific  or  curative 
effects,  long  after  the  removal  of  the  agent  by  which  it  was  originally 
excited .  This  is  owing  to  the  continued  change,  or  impression,  wrought 
upon  the  part  to  which  the  agent  was  applied  (§  514  g,  516,  no.  6). 

233}.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  laws  of  the  nervous  power  is 
that  of  its  determination  through  particular  nerves  upon  certain  parts, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  whether  moral  or  phys- 
ical, whether  natural,  morbific,  or  remedial,  and  equally  so  in  animal 
and  organic  life ;  passing  over,  in  the  fulfillment  of  this  law,  various 
intermediate  nerves  of  more  direct  anatomical  connection.  This  is 
remarkably  exemplified  in  many  musical  performances  and  feats  of 
agility.  This  special  determination  of  the  nervous  power  is  most  in 
conformity  with  the  special  influences  that  may  bring  it  into  operation, 
in  healthy  conditions  of  the  body ;  but  in  diseased  states,  or  where  or- 
gans are  but  paitially  diverted  from  their  natural  state,  a  direction  is 
more  or  less  given  to  the  determination  of  the  power  by  these  acquired 
susceptibilities  (§  500  ?',  k^  871).  This  peculiar  attribute  of  the  ner- 
vous power  distinguishes  it  from  the  direct  action  of  remedial  and 
morbific  agents,  which,  if  taken  into  the  circulation  in  efficient  quan- 
titieSf  would  often  deranee  the  universal  body.  But  the  same  physi- 
ological constitution  of  l£e  nervous  power  which  renders  it  obedient 
to  the  will  in  its  transmissions  to  particular  muscles,  or  to  the  passions 
in  its  effects  on  special  organs  in  organic  life,  renders  the  power,  when 
modified  by  remedial  or  morbific  agents,  and  according  to  its  pre- 
cise modification  and  susceptibility  of  parts,  equally  determinate  and 
circumscribed  in  its  operation  (§  150-152,  838,  844).  There  is  noth- 
ing in  Nature  more  wonderful  and  paradoxical  than  this  attribute  of 
the  nervous  power ;  and  while  the  facts  which  it  supplies  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  of  the  will  and  the  passions  bear  with  the 
strongest  analogical  force  upon  the  philosophy  which  respects  the  in- 
fluences of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  upon  all  pcuts  distant  &om  the 
seat  of  their  application,  that  analogy  is  corroborated  by  the  limitation 
of  the  morbific  or  remedial  ef^ts  to  certain  parts  of  the  organism, 

28df  •  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  nervous  influence,  reflex  or  di^ 
recty  is  generally  the  immeoUate  remoie  cause  of  all  changes  beyond  the 
seat  o£the  direct  action  of  other  causes  (§  644-647-^,  889  k), 

GENERAL    REBIARKS   UPON   THE   PHILOSOPHY   OF   LIFE. 

234,  a.  Notwithstanding  all  the  laws  of  sympathy,  that  are  neces- 
sary to  the  full  interpretation  of  the  remote  effects  of  morbific  and  re- 
medial agents,  are  as  well  established  as  any  laws  in  physics,  they 
have  not  been  applied  to  these  important  objects ;  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, those  philosophers  who  have  contributed  most  to  their  critical  ex- 
position, overlook  their  pathological  and  therapeutical  bearings,  and 
cUng  to  the  doctrines  of  numoralism,  and  of  the  operation  of  remedial 
agents  by  absorption ;  nor  have  they  applied,  in  the  least,  the  nervous 
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power  iu  a  philosophical  manner  to  an  exploration  of  the  natural  phe- 
nomena of  sympadiy.  The  oscillations  of  Newton,  the  contractions 
of  Darwin,  the  vibrations  of  Hartley,  the  secretions  of  Galen,  the  gal- 
vanism of  G-alvani,  the  destructive  forces  of  the  chemist,  and  the  caloric 
and  the  magnetism  of  wilder  imaginations,  continue  to  be  adopted, 
and  show  as  well  by  their  great  incongruity  as  by  their  failure,  that 
the  hypotheses  are  founded  on  imaginary  data,  and  that  each  has 
neglected  the  phenomena  of  life  (§  189  h,  785,  1085). 

234,  b.  I  say  nothing  of  those  who  still  refuse  their  assent  to  the 
well-ascertained  laws  of  sympathy,  as  manifested  in  the  natural  states 
of  the  body.  These  they  have  yet  to  study  and  to  learn ;  but  it  may 
be  well  objected  that  their  ignorance  shaU  prove  an  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  knowledge  (^  905f ). 

He,  indeed,  must  have  been  a  very  imperfect  spectator  of  human 
events,  who  anticipates  the  acquiescence  of  ignorance  or  prejudice,  or 
the  ready  concurrence  of  inferior  minds,  in  the  intricate  problems 
which  relate  to  the  laws  of  the  vital  functions.  The  demonstrations 
of  Philip  have  become  obsolete  in  all  but  their  abstract  nature ;  and 
the  discoveries  of  Prochasca,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Miiller,  Hall,  Valentin, 
and  others,  in  the  functions  of  the  nerves,  are  either  unknown,  or  im* 
appreciated,  by  all  but  the  erudite  student  or  such  as  aim  at  erudition; 
and  the  very  anatomical  medium  of  reflex  actions,  through  which  the 
operations  of  the  nervous  power  and  the  phenomena  of  sympathy  ap- 
peal, as  it  were,  to  the  senses  as  well  as  to  the  understanding,  is  apt  to 
be  regarded  as  an  accidental  or  as  a  superfluous  appendage  of  the 
body,  or  thrown  in  to  embarrass  inquiry  by  multiplymg  the  complex- 
ities of  organic  beings  (^  1039). 

Coming  to  the  different  kinds  of  irritability  and  sensibility,  or  as 
these  are  modified  by  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  or  by  other  phys- 
ical causes,  as  well  as  the  analogous  modifications  of  the  nervous 
power,  and  its  remarkable  attributes  as  a  vital  agent,  its  direct  action 
as  such  when  developed  by  causes  acting  directly  upon  the  Dorvous 
system,  or  when  brought  into  operation  indirectly  through  the  medi- 
um of  sympametic  sensibility  (§  227),  and  other  analogous  facts  which 
are  equally  substantiated  by  an  endless  variety  of  phenomena,  they 
are  pronounced  by  a  no  small  number  of  the  profession,  even  by  wri- 
ters who  appear  in  the  character  of  expounders  of  medical  philosophy, 
as  metaphysical  speculations,  or  as  imaginary  hypotheses.  Even  life 
itself  is  regarded  as  a  subtlety  of  the'  schools,  or  as  a  phantom  of  less 
reputable  claims.  "  For  my  part,"  says  Magendie,  "  I  declare  boldly 
that  I  look  upon  these  ideas  aoout  vitality,  and  the  rest  of  it,  as  noth- 
ing more  than  a  cloak  for  ignorance  and  laziness"*  (^  1034). 

234,  c.  If,  then,  you  object  to  the  existence  of  a  principle  of  life, 
why  not  to  the  existence  of  mind,  to  the  imponderables,  or  to  tangible 
matter  itself  (§168,  169,  175  A3)  ?  Do  you  deny  its  several  well- 
attested  properties  ?  Then  why  not  deny  the  properties  of  the  mind  I 
Have  you  not,  for  the  aid  of  the  senses,  a  tangible  analogy  in  the  solar 
|>eana  (§  188^  d,  234  e)  \  Do  you  cast  aside  all  the  phenomena  of 
irritability  and  sensibility,  and  maintain  that  the  action  of  internal  and 
external  causes,  the  mind  and  its  passions,  is  exerted  upon  the  struc- 
ture alone,  because  you  cannot  see  the  properties  (§  169, 189)  ]     Can 

•  See  AfftWcoi  and  Physiologieal  Commentarie$,  vol.  i.,  p.  397,  511.  518,  514,  515,  u  to 
afagendie. 
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yoa  see  the  Maker  of  the  eye,  or  did  the  eye  make  itself  (§  74)  1  Do 
the  muscles  move  without  a  moving  power  1  Are  you  Dot  amazed  at 
what  you  cannot  deny,  that  the  mutual  co-operation  of  the  mind  and 
the  brain,  which  results  in  vnlling,  is  limited  in  its  action  upon  the 
body  to  exactly  those  parts  where  its  operation  can  be  alone  useful 
to  the  animal,  namely,  the  voluntary  muscles ;  nay,  more,  that  the  will 
elects  of  these  muscles  such  only  as  are  precisely  necessary  to  its 
present  purpose,  and  bestows  every  imaginable  degree  of  force  with- 
m  the  limit  of  its  power,  and  variously,  also,  on  the  several  muscles 
which  it  may  throw  into  simultaneous  action  (§  233},  349  e,  500  i)  t 
[s  there  nothing  as  improbable  in  all  this  as  in  the  propositions  of  the 
vitalist  1  Consider  how,  on  the  other  hand,  those  other  acts  of  the 
mind,  called  the  passions,  so  near  akin  to  the  will.  Judgment,  reflec- 
tion, are  clearly  ordained  to  operate  in  organic  life  ior  the  moral  and 
physical  good  of  the  being ;  or,  if  they  be  also  the  causes  of  pain  and 
disease,  the  analogy  of  Nature  shines  out  even  here  in  placing  them 
on  a  par  with  the  morbific  agents  of  the  external  world.  If  this  be 
so,  or  a  single  fact  conceded,  how  will  you  disregard  the  multitudi- 
nous phenomena  of  irritability  and  sensibility,  or  their  various  natu- 
ral and  artificial  modifications  (§  64,  y*)  t  WiU  you  consider  an  ar- 
gwnentum  ad  hominem  ?  Do  you,  then,  deny  that  you  possess  judg- 
ment, reflection,  and  the  ability  to  discover  truth  1  If  you  object  not 
to  this,  you  must  concede  the  philosophy  of  these  Institutes  as  to  the 
foregoing  properties  of  life,  and  by  the  same  demonstration  upon 
which  that  philosophy  rests  you  must  admit  the  imputed  attributes  of 
the  nervous  power,  which  are  far  more  clearly  and  variously  attested 
than  judgment,  reflection,  or  the  ability  to  discover  truth.  Look  at 
the  experiments  by  Wilson  Philip,  Hall,  Miiller,  Bell  (§  464,  &c.,  476, 
&c.).  Look  at  the  nervous  system,  and  there  you  shall  absolutely  see. 
Or,  do  you  require  other  aid  for  your  senses^  look,  again,  at  the  analo- 
gies which  are  supplied  by  the  solar  beam,  by  electricity,  by  galvan- 
ism, by  magnetism.  Consider  how  they  astonish  you  in  their  over- 
powering influences  upon  aU  things  but  the  living  being.  And  yet 
you  can  not  see  how  these  destructive  eflects  are  exerted.  Y  ou  give  up 
your  senses  when  the  needle  traverses  the  compass,  and  stand  in  mute 
astonishment,  gazing  at  the  north  for  some  sign  that  shall  help  the  un- 
derstanding as  to  the  nature  of  the  mysterious  agent  But  you  see 
and  Jeel  nothing.  Nop  is  this  all ;  for  the  dismay  of  sense  becomes 
inexpressible,  when  imagination  surveys  the  interval  of  thousands  of 
miles,  through  which  the  imseen  force  exerts  its  mystic  sway.  And 
so  of  gravitation.  But  the  eflects  are  strongly  pronounced  upon  the 
sense  of  vision,  and  their  frequent  repetition  begets  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  there  is  something  besides  the  tangible  and  visible  qualities 
of  matter  which,  operating  through  vast  distances,  maintains  die  nee- 
dle in  one  everlasting  direction,  and  the  heavenly  orbs  in  their  unde- 
viating  rounds.  And  here,  in  the  perpetual  operation  of  magnetism^ 
there  is  something  to  aid  your  conception  of  an  equally  unintermit- 
ting  exercise  of  the  nervous  power  (^  1034). 

234,  d.  Do  you  object  to  what  I  have  propounded  as  to  the  artifi- 
cial and  temporary  modifications  of  the  nervous  power  (§  227-232)  I 
Can  you  state  an  objection,  farther  than  that  which  has  been  just  con- 
sidered ?  Do  not  the  infinite  phenomena  of  sympathy  mutually  con- 
spire together  without  a  contradictory  fact,  in  proving  the  occurrence 
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of  such  modifications ;  and  is  there  a  single  effect  of  morbific  and 
remedial  agents,  operating  through  the  nervous  systems,  which  cannot 
be  clearly,  perfectly,  explained  by  the  doctrines  which  I  have  pro- 
pounded in  relation  to  the  nervous  power  ]  Can  a  like  affirmation  be 
made  of  any  other  thing  ?  But,  you  cannot  see  the  modifications  of 
the  nervous  power.  Neither  can  you  see  the  modifications  of  the 
electric  fluid,  as  manifested  under  the  conditions  of  electricity  and 
galvanism ;  but,  the  effects  of  the  latter  make  a  strong  impression 
upon  sense,  which  grows  into  the  belief  that  physical  causes  do,  in  re- 
aUty,  alter  the  conditions  of  electricity  and  turn  it  to  galvanism,  and 
those  effects  have  actually  engendered  the  expression  of  *' modification 
of  electricity."  Here,  then,  is  something  for  the  senses,  to  aid  them 
in  their  survey  of  the  less  tangible,  but  not  less  precise,  and  infinitely 
diversified,  phenomena,  that  mark  the  artificial  modifications  of  irrita- 
bility, sensibility,  and  the  nervous  power.  And,  should  you  require 
a  like  assistance  as  to  the  natural  modifications  of  irritability  and  sen- 
sibility, or  even  the  existence  of  the  different  properties  which  apper- 
tain to  the  vital  principle,  you  have  only  to  regard  the  solar  b^m, 
and  the  solar  pnsm,  and  try  experiments  with  each  prismatic  color 
(§  188i,  d). 

234,  e.  Do  you  marvel  at  the  rapidity  vtdth  which  the  nervous 
power  moves  in  its  operations  1  Consider,  then,  the  incomprehensi- 
ble velocity  of  light, — 200,000  miles  in  a  second  of  time ;  or  die  more 
rapid  apparent  motion  of  the  electric  fluid.  Or,  take  the  more  prob- 
able doctrine  of  the  undulations  of  light,  and  this  will  be  yet  more  con- 
formable to  what  is  probably  true  of  the  nervous  power.  Of  the  un- 
dulations, then,  we  have  not  less  than  458,000,000,000,000,  for  the  red 
ray ;  535,000,000,000,000,  for  the  yellow  ray ;  727,000,000,000,000, 
for  the  violet  ray,  in  a  second  of  time. 

I  say,  when  we  think  of  the  physical  effects  of  electricity,  galvan- 
ism, magnetism,  and  of  light,  and  more  especially  when  we  attempt  to 
think  of  the  inconceivable  rapidity  with  which  the  undulations  of  light 
are  propagated,  we  shall  have  no  difiiculty  with  what  I  have  attrib- 
uted to  the  nervous  power  in  resolving  the  phenomena  of  sympathy, 
voluntary  motion,  &c.  ^  and  when,  also,  we  reflect  that  those  very  un- 
dulations, according  to  their  variety,  produce  on  the  retina  all  the  im- 
pressions that  are  requisite  for  every  phenomenon  of  vision,  and  €bat 
every  impression,  which  is  thus  produced;  must  be  transmitted  to  the 
brain,  before  the  sense  of  vision  can  be  excited  (§  188j^  d,  500  ^). 

If,  also,  the  retina  be  thus  sensitive  to  the  undulations  of  a  substance 
which  is  BO  imponderable  that  it  is  doubted  by  many  whether  the  sub- 
stratum of  light  be  actually  material,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty,  I  say, 
by  the  aid  of  this  plain  analogy,  in  making  the  same  philosophical  use 
of  the  vastly  more  numerous  and  unique  facts  that  are  supplied  by  an- 
imal life,  or  in  apprehending  that  the  virtues  of  more  substantial 
agents,  whether  morbific  or  remedial,  may,  in  like  manner,  exert  pow- 
erful impressions  upon  the  properties  of  every  part,  both  nervous  and 
organic,  and  that  such  influences  may,  equally  with  the  impresaions 
of  light,  be  transmitted  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  establish  im- 
pressions upon  the  parts  in  confi)rmity  with  the  virtues  of  each  agent 
(§  503). 

The  undulations  of  light  are  excited  by  the  various  objects  from 
which  they  proceed.    And  so  of  the  nervous  power.    It  is  not  in  tram- 
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iiiu^  a  ynovable  substance,  but,  like  the  principle  of  light,  is  every 
where  difiused  through  its  appropriate  medium,  and,  like  that  princi- 
ple, is  brought  into  operation  oy  exciting  causes.  Is  it  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  imagine  how  the  nervous  power  can  move  with  the  velocity 
of  light  in  parts  so  dense  as  the  nerves  1  It  is  less  difficult  than  the 
comprehension  of  the  admitted  fact  that  light  traverses  the  diamond 
as  rapidly  as  it  does  ethereal  space  (§  175  b,  188}  d).  Do  you  still 
marvel  as  to  how  the  nervous  power  should  induce  or  subvert  diseases  1 
Were  you  not  equally  in  the  dark  as  to  the  modus  operandi  of  the  so- 
lar beam  in  its  various  agencies  upon  inorganic  compounds,  till  a  few 
obscure  phenomena  led  to  the  hypothesis  of  undulations  ?  But,  what 
have  you  gained  by  the  undulations  1  Can  you  tell  us  how  these  in- 
conceivably small  motions  operate,  without  a  resort  to  absolute  as- 
sumptions 1  Are  you  an^  more  convinced  than  before,  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  light  are  realities,  or  have  you  been  aided  a  whit,  by  these 
discoveries,  as  to  your  former  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  light  1  You 
tell  us  that  not  only  the  well-known  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum 
possess,  individually,  specific  properties,  but  that  "  each  of  these  com- 
prises rays  di£fering  in  constitution,  and  differing  in  refrangibility, 
and  that,  doubtless,  to  each  one  specific  effects  are  due."*  You  show 
the  physiologist  a  few  positive  results,  and  he  believes  the  analysis, 
and  the  existence  of  the  several  rays ;  though  he  may  greatly  dis- 
credit your  philosophy  of  the  effects  as  manifested  in  a  department  of 
nature  which  you  study  only  under  influences  supplied  by  the  labora- 
tory (§  188},  d).  But,  you  tell  him,  also,  that  the  solar  ray  embraces 
"  other  principles  which  are  invisible^**  and  you  call  upon  him  to  ad- 
mit the  existence  oi  these,  notwithstanding  he  cannot  #«e  them  (§ 
175,  bb).  The  physiologist,  however,  readily  admits  their  existence 
upon  the  strong^  of  the  few  facts  which  imply  the  operation  of  an  in- 
visible agent;  and  he  does  so  because  he  is  a  physiologist.  But,  ta- 
king your  own  rule  of  judgment  as  to  a  vital  principle  and  its  several 
properties,  you  were  doubtful  whether  he  might  demand  more  tangi- 
ble proof;  and,  accordingly,  you  prepare  him  for  an  admission  of 
your  premises  by  a  mode  of  reasoning  which  you  reject,  contemptu- 
ously, when  the  physiologist  sets  forth  his  endless  series  of  facts  which 
prove,  each  one,  the  existence  of  properties  peculiar  to  living  beings. 
X  ou  prejudge  the  case,  as  it  were,  by  impugning  his  understanding, 
unless  the  induction  be  conceded.  You  tell  him,  that,  '*  just  in  the 
same  way  that  I  am  willing  to  admit  the  existence  of  forty  simple 
metals,  so,  upon  similar  evidence,  I  am  free  to  adroit  the  existence  of 
fifty  different  imponderable  agents,  if  need  be"  (§  175  bb).  The  phys- 
iologist requires  you  to  admit  bat  one,  and,  widi  this  one  he  explains, 
with  perfect  consistency,  all  the  processes  of  living  beings,  all  the 
phenomena  in  physiology,  in  pathology,  and  therapeutics,  wule  no  one 
of  them  can  be  interpreted  without  Sie  agency  of  such  a  principle. 

234,yi  But  again,  I  say,  what  have  we  gained  in  a  practical  sense, 
or  as  to  the  modus  operandi,  or  the  laws  of  light  and  heat,  or  of  the 
constituents  of  the  solar  ray,  by  the  discovery  of  the  undulations,  or 
by  any  supposed  decision  of  the  question  as  to  distinct  rays  or  modi- 
fications of  a  common  ray,  or  even  by  the  prismatic  colors  1  Nothinj; 
whatever ;  no  more  than  has  been  gained,  in  a  useful  sense,  by  mi- 
croscopic explorations  in  physiology,  but  with  the  greater  advantage 

*  Draper*!  Treatue  on  The  Forca  whkh  produce  the  OrgamxaUon  of  Plant;  p.  103. 
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of  more  precision,  and  more  accomplishment  to  science,  and  without 
the  pernicious  hypotheses  of  the  latter.  And  can  the  same  affirma- 
tion be  made  of  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  vital  princi- 
ples, and  of  their  natural  modifications  in  different  parts,  and  those 
which  are  induced  by  morbific  and  remedial  agents  1  On  the  contrary, 
we  see  this  knowledge  every  where  converted  to  the  most  important 
uses  of  organic  beings,  not  only  in  a  direct  practical  sense,  but  in  un- 
folding the  great  laws  by  which  they  are  governed.  This  knowledge, 
indeed,  is  the  great  foundation  of  physiology  and  of  the  healing  art. 

Do  you  object  to  the  relation  which  sympathetic  sensibility  bears 
to  the  nervous  power  (§  201),  and  the  relation  of  the  nervous  power 
to  irritability  (§  226),  in  the  phenomena  of  motion?  Have  you  any 
better  data  for  your  conceptions  of  the  relation  of  the  magnetic  pok 
to  the  needle ;  and  to  explain  that  relation,  do  you  not  admit  a  pecu- 
liar imponderable,  invisible  agent,  which  acts  upon  the  properties  of 
the  needle  1  Do  you  understand  any  better,  or  have  you  any  battel 
facts  respecting,  the  relation  of  physical  agents  to  the  mind,  in  die  phe- 
nomena of  sensation  ]  You  obtain  your  ideas  of  matter  through  the 
operation  of  physical  agents  upon  the  intellectual  part ;  and  how  will 
you  explain  the  access  of  those  physical  means  to  the  spiritual  sab- 
stance  unless  you  also  admit  the  physiological  property,  sensibility  1 
What  intelligible  connection  is  there  between  the  properties  of  mind 
and  the  motions  of  the  brain  %  What  intelligible  connection  between 
the  stimulus  of  the  blood  and  the  motions  of  the  heart,  or  those  mo- 
tions which  attend  the  generation  of  bile  and  all  other  organic  products, 
unless  you  admit  a  principle  of  life  1  The  forces  of  life  are  concerned 
about  sensation  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  there  would  be  a  violent 
interruption  of  the  law  of  analogy  were  there  not  something  interme- 
diate between  mind  and  matter,  a  bond  of  union,  as  it  were,  through 
which  impressions  upon  the  senses  should  reach  the  spiritual  exist^sce. 
We  may  fancy  it  to  be  electricity,  or  the  chemical  forces ;  but,  this 
no  more  aids  our  comprehension,  through  the  known  phenomena  sup 
plied  by  these  causes,  as  to  the  communications  from  matter  to  the 
mimaterial,  thinking  existence,  than  if  we  regard  the  nerves,  per  je, 
as  the  only  medium.  We  therefore  turn  our  reason  to  the  s}>ecial 
phenomena,  and  find  a  property  in  universal  operation  throughout  the 
body,  as  the  medium  through  which  certain  kinds  of  impressions  from 
physical  agents  are  transmitted  to  the  mind.  But,  we  find,  also,  an- 
other analogous  series  of  phenomena  which  force  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  depend,  also,  upon  a  certain  modification  of  the  same  prop- 
erty as  that  through  which  impressions  are  made  upon  the  mind  by 
external  objects.  We  see,  also,  that  these  transmitted  impressions 
give  rise  to  another  endless  series  of  peculiar  results,  which  have  their 
point  of  departure  in  the  nervous  centres ;  and  we  see,  too,  that  each 
one  corresponds  with,  and  confirms  the  others,  in  the  several  series 
respectively.  We  leam,  besides,  that  those  of  die  last  series  are  anal- 
ogous to  the  direct  effects  of  vital  agents,  healthy,  morbific,  and  re- 
medial, upon  the  organs  which  are  the  immediate  seat  of  their  opera- 
tion. Hence,  we  conclude,  inevitably,  that  there  exists  what  is  de- 
nominated the  nervous  power,  with  all  the  capabilities  which  I  have  as- 
cribed to  it,  and  that  it  is  brought  into  operation  through  the  same 
channel  of  sympathy  as  the  mind  when  sensible  objects  exert  their 
effects.     The  mind,  and  the  nervous  power  are,  therefore,  so  far  on  a 
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par.  Each  is  an  agent,  each  gives  rise  to  sensible  and  insensible  mo- 
tions, and  modifies  variously  the  ordinary  results  when  themselves 
are  afiected  in  an  unusual  manner,  and  each  is  brought  into  opera* 
tion  by  analogous  causes.  The  mind,  through  the  properties  of  life, 
forms  a  special  bond  of  union  between  itself  and  certain  parts  of  the 
organization ;  the  nervous  power,  another  special  bond  between  the 
same  properties  of  the  vital  principle,  and  other  parts  of  the  organi- 
zation, and  by  which,  and  by  the  perpetual  operation  of  that  power, 
the  whole  organic  mechanism  of  animals  moves  on  in  a  well-balanced, 
concerted  action.  Thus  are  the  properties  of  the  mind,  the  proper- 
ties of  the  vital  principle,  and  the  sensible  mechaniste,  all  mutually 
related  to  each  other,  and  bound  together  by  laws  as  precise  as  those 
more  simple  ones  which  rule  in  the  inorganic  world. 

234,  g.  We  need  not,  therefore,  inquire  into  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
the  nervous  power,  or  of  the  organic  properties.  "  It  would  be  as  ab- 
surd as  to  interrogate  the  nature  of  gravitation,  or  of  any  other  prop- 
erty of  mere  matter,  or  even  matter  itself;  though  we  may  well  say 
what  the  nervous  and  organic  powers  are  not,  and  thus  save  much 
speculation  and  its  resulting  practice.  It  is  enough  that  we  know 
their  existence  and  the  laws  they  obey.  This  is  all  ttiat  can  be  philo- 
sophically or  practically  useful.  With  these  we  are  about  as  well 
acquainted  as  we  are  with  the  laws  of  gravitation,  or  of  light  An 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  principles  or  causes  affects  in  no  respect 
our  study  of  their  laws,  of  their  modes  of  operating,  or  of  the  influ- 
ences to  which  they  may  be  liable.  Their  laws,  like  the  laws  of  gal^ 
vanism,  or  of  optics,  must  remain  the  same,  whatever  theory  may  be 
adopted  as  to  the  nature  of  the  causes. 

Inquiries,  therefore,  so  obviously  beyond  our  reach  as  the  absolute 
nature  of  the  vital  principle,  or  any  of  its  properties,  should  never 
raise  our  curiosity,  much  less  receive  our  attention.  Their  pursuit 
vitiates  the  judgment,  diverts  the  mind  from  practical  and  useful  in- 
quiries, and  renders  it  prone  to  speculation. 

But  again,  I  say,  we  know  enough  of  the  whole  of  this  subject  for 
the  purposes  of  philosophy,  and  for  the  good  of  mankind,  by  the  phe- 
nomena alone ;  and  since  the  phenomena  of  organic  beings  are  far 
more  diversified  than  those  which  relate  to  inorganic  matter,  so  also 
should  we  be  as  contented  with  the  former  as  with  the  latter,  and  ap- 
ply them  in  the  same  philosophical  and  practical  manner.  We  also 
know  enough  of  physics  to  mcuvel  at  nothing  in  organic  beings  which 
may  be  utterly  different  from  the  constitution,  the  phenomena,  and 
the  laws  of  inorganic  matter ;  and,  if  it  seem  mysterious  that  such  an 
agent  as  the  nervous  power  should  exist,  with  the  characteristics 
which  I  have  assigned,  it  will  become  less  wonderful  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  phenomena  of  the  immaterial  mind  in  its  connection  with 
organization,  as  in  muscular  motion,  blushing,  palpitation,  syncope, 
apoplexy,  &c«,  or  even  upon  the  velocity  of  light,  the  inconceivable 
rapidity  of  its  undulations,  its  laws,  its  effects,  &c. 

All  that  we  can  know  of  the  nature  of  any  substance,  material  or 
immaterial,  is  by  the  phenomena  it  manifests.  Where  these  are  the 
same,  or  closely  allied,  as  in  electricity  and  galvanism,  we  may' be 
sure  that  the  essential  causes  are  the  same.  But,  where  great  and 
striking;  diflerences  exist,  and  more  especially  where  there  are  no 
analogies  in  the  phenomena,  as  between  the  nervous  power,  or  the 
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organic  properties,  and  all  inorganic  agents,  substances,  or  causes,  wo 
may  be  equally  certain  that  the  agents,  substances,  causes,  or  powers, 
are  as  different  from  each  other,  in  their  essence,  as  in  their  phe- 
nomena (§  1085). 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  nervous  power,  and  the  org;anic  prop- 
erties, are,  respectively,  sui  generis  ;  having  no  analogies  in  the  inor- 
ganic world. 

The  phenomena  which  different  agents,  powers,  or  causes,  manifest, 
are  so  unlike  each  other,  that  different  modes  of  investigation  must  be 
pursued  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  each ;  and  the  phenomena  will 
DO  just  as  conclusive  of  the  nature  of  one  substance  or  power  as  of 
another.  A  stone,  for  instance,  affects  the  sight,  and  touch;  it  ap- 
pears of  a  certain  size,  shape,  color,  &c.,  or  it  is  hard  or  soft ;  if  an- 
alyzed, it  is  found  to  be  composed  of  several  distinct  substances,  each 
of  which  manifest  other  phenomena ;  and  this  is  all  we  know  of  the 
nature  of  a  stone.  And  so  of  magnetism,  galvanism,  light,  heat,  and 
whatever  else  appertains  to  the  inorganic  world.  We  examine  their 
manifestations,  and  compare  them  together,  and  distinguish  different 
things  from  each  other  by  the  manifestations  or  phenomena  of  eacL 
But,  there  are  groups  of  phenomena  which  have  certain  general  re- 
semblances, and  these  we  arrange  into  genera  or  families,  as  the  sev- 
eral earths,  metals,  gases,  &;c. ;  but  the  specific  distinctions  always 
remain,  so  that  by  the  phenomena  peculiar  to  each  species  we  can 
always  distinguish  one  rrom  another.  Just  so  it  is  in  respect  to  the 
physical  and  chemical  powers.  The  means  of  knowledge  are  of  the 
same  nature  in  all  the  cases,  and  the  proof  is  as  good  in  one  case  as 
in  another. 

Coming  to  plaints  and  animals,  a  general  survey  of  their  phenomena 
shows  us  that  they  have  no  other  analogies,  of  any  importance,  with 
the  inorganic  world,  than  in  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed. 
These  are  derived  flrom  the  inorganic  kingdom ;  and  here  the  simili- 
tude ends.  If  we  investigate  the  phenomena  analytically,  they  come 
upon  us  in  a  profusion  wholly  surpassing  those  of  inorganic  beings, 
and  without  the  most  remote  resemblance.  Here,  therefore,  we  ap- 
ply the  same  rule  as  to  inorganic  beings,  and  we  learn  by  the  same 
process  of  observation,  as  much  of  the  nature  and  powers  of  one  class 
of  beings  as  of  the  other,  and  the  proof  is  as  good  in  one  case  as 
in  the  other,  though  more  conclusive  in  respect  to  organic  beings,  in- 
asmuch as  their  phenomena  are  more  various.  By  the  same  rule,  also, 
we  attain  all  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  soul,  and,  beyond  that 
of  Revelation,  all  that  is  relative  to  a  Supreme  Being ;  and  we  distin- 
guish each  from  all  the  others,  or  bring  them  into  relationship,  in  the 
same  way  (^  1085). 

The  same  mode  of  reasoning  is,  of  course,  applicable  to  what  I 
have  said  of  the  modifications  of  the  nervous  power  (§  227-229),  and 
of  the  organic  properties  (§  133-156,  188-215). 

234,  h.  We  are,  however,  so  much  the  creatures  of  sense,  that  the 
majority  will  probably  still  go  on  explaining  every  thing  appertaining 
to  life  by  some  tangible  or  visible  cause,  or  by  some  laws  with  which 
we  fancy  ourselves  to  be  better  acquainted.  I  have  already  cited  sev- 
eral examples  ;  and  if  we  take  up  any  writer,  indifferently,  it  is  more 
than  an  equal  chance  that  the  authorities  will  be  increased.  Thus, 
here  is  Sir  Crilbert  Blane's  excellent  work  on  **  Medical  Logic.^' 
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'*  The  changes/'  he  says,  "  accomplished  by  the  actions  of  life  may  be 
conceived  to  be  effected  through  the  agency  of  some  imponderable 
fluid;  such  as  electricity,  light,  or  magnetism.  We  may  conceive, 
for  instance,  that  each  gland  may  be  furnished  with  a  sort. of  voltaic 
apparatus  for  effecting  its  specific  change."  The  same  doctrine  has 
been  adopted  by  a  host  of  medical  phUosophers  of  our  own  times. 
But,  did  any  of  the  foregoing  agents  ever  produce,  out  of  the  organic 
being,  a  single  one  of  the  phenomena  of  life  ]  Did  they  ever  give 
rise  to  one  of  those  phenomena  in  a  dead  subject,  although  the  organ- 
ized structure  remain  unimpaired ;  as  in  cases  of  instant  death  &om 
hydrocyanic  acid,  nux  vomica,  or  from  a  needle  thrust  into  the  medul- 
la oblongata  t  Is  not  the  wbole  hypothesis  contradicted  by  all  that  is 
known  of  the  effects  of  those  agents  ]  It  is  the  merest  assumption  to 
sustain  an  unintelligible  and  absurd  hypothesis  to  affirm  that  struc- 
tural derangement  is  necessary  to  death.  If  galvanism,  the  chemical 
forces,  &c.,  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the  deposition  which  constitutes 
the  interstitial  growth,  what  bestows  vitality  (or  life,  if  it  be  preferred) 
on  the  new-formed  matter  1  Or,  if  this  vitality  be  imparted  by  spe- 
cific powers  of  the  formative  instruments,  why  should  not  those  pow- 
ers be  adequate  to  the  entire  work  (§  64)  ?  Why  so  great  a  violation 
of  the  most  common  rule  in  philosophy  as  to  introduce  other  forces, 
whose  great  office  is  to  pull  down,  and  whose  results  are  confusion  1 

234,  i.  The  whole  art  of  medicine  consists  in  producing  certain  im- 
pressions upon  properties  or  powers  that  are  wholly  unlike  those 
which  rule  m  the  inorganic  world.  It  will  not  answer  to  talk  of  mod- 
ifying the  operation  of  galvanism,  magnetism,  gravitation,  light,  chem- 
ical affinity,  &c.,  by  an  emetic  or  cathartic.  It  must,  however^  come 
to  this,  if  you  will  have  it  that  those  forces  preside  over  organized 
beings,  or  even  if  they  be  allowed  to  have  a  subordinate  agency  (§ 
175,  d). 

235.  Finally,  the  phenomena  of  life  are  as  easily  comprehended  as 
those  of  inorganic  matter,  and  denote  as  clearly,  and  even  more  so, 
the  nature  of  the  causes.  Who  will  demonstrate  the  nature  of  those 
physical  properties  by  which  foreign  agents  produce  their  impression 
on  the  properties  of  life  ?  And  yet  so  accurate  is  our  discrimination 
among  them,  as  prompted  by  the  vital  signs  which  they  produce,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  the  physician  to  select  from 
the  multitude  of  cathartics,  emetics,  &c.,  a  certain  species  whose 
properties  shall  correspond  with  the  modified  signs  of  the  properties 
of  life ;  and,  it  is  no  unusual  phenomenon,  that,  of  the  whole  range 
before  him,  he  decides  with  accuracy  that  there  is  only  one  medicine 
which  is  well  suited  to  the  case.  And  his  conceptions  of  the  specific 
properties  of  the  agent,  and  of  those  of  the  organization,  even  in  the 
modified  state  of  the  latter,  are  so  comprehensive  that  he  may  foretell 
their  united  result.  He  knows  as  much  of  the  properties  of  life  as  of 
the  remedial  agent.  He  knows  them  far  better;  and  that  he  admits 
their  existence  and  specific  nature  is  manifest  from  his  deliberate  ac- 
tion. Whoever  prescribes  for  disease  upon  any  other  ground  is  a 
mere  charlatan. 

Who,  again,  will  define  the  nature  of  cohesion,  gravitation,  chem- 
ical  affinities,  &c.  ]  Like  the  properties  of  life  and  of  spirit,  and  their 
relations  to  matter,  their  existence  is  only  inferred  from  certain  uni- 
form phenomena,  and  from  such,  alone,  we  deduce  their  relations  to 
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o])jects  of  more  sensible  demonstration ;  and  this  is  all  we  knoiy  of 
the  sensible  objects  themselves.  We  reach  the  connection  between 
common  matter  and  its  properties,  between  the  vital  properties  and 
organized  structure,  between  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  and 
the  nervous  system,  the  concurrence  between  them  in  the  production 
of  certain  effects,  and  the  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  several  pr<^ 
erties,  by  a  common  process  of  observation.  There  are  mysteries  at- 
tending the  same  conditions  of  the  whole  which  must  be  lefb  to  the 
sole  comprehension  of  the  Author  Who  intended  the  whole  to  sub- 
serve the  purposes  in  which  we  are  alone  interested ;  Who  has  wise- 
ly secured  to  Himself  the  nature  and  control  of  primary  causes;  and 
Who  has  thereby  restricted  our  inquiries  to  the  only  useful  end  of 
knowledge,  the  existence  of  the  causes,  and  their  various  phenomena 
and  laws.  These  may  be  so  employed  as  to  answer  the  wants,  the 
conveniences,  and  the  various  exigencies  of  intelligent  beings.  Those 
are  the  springs  of  action  which  it  might  be  unsafe  for  man  to  under- 
stand. 

236.  From  what  I  have  hitherto  said  on  the  subject  of  life  it  most 
evidently  be  regarded,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  as  a  cause,  not  as  aa 
effect.  The  functions  and  other  phenomena  are  the  effects.  This  con- 
struction, which  I  have  also  set  forth  in  my  Essay  on  the  "  Vital  Pow- 
ers" in  other  demonstrative  aspects,  is  indispensable  to  any  sound 
principles  in  medicine.  All  effects  have  their  causes ;  and  this  simple 
principle  obliges  us  to  look  for  a  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  life.  It 
18  with  the  conditions  of  that  cause,  ascertained  through  the  medium 
of  its  effects,  that  all  physiology  and  medicine  are  concerned. 

237.  The  powers  by  which  living  beings  are  governed,  ccBteris  par- 
ibus,  are  always  as  precise  in  their  operation,  and  bring  about  results 
as  precise,  as  gravitation  itself.  But  the  properties  of  life  are  con- 
stantly liable  to  .variations,  and,  therefore,  there  will  be  correspond- 
ing variations  in  their  phenomena.  Gravitation,  and  other  physical 
forces,  on  the  other  hand,  are  immutable,  and  there  are,  therefore,  no 
variations  in  the  results  of  their  operation.  But  it  is  also  equally  true 
that  any  given  condition  of  the  properties  of  life,  connected  widi  any 
riven  influences,  is  equivalent  to  the  unvarying  state  of  the  physicsd 
forces.  That  particular  condition,  in  conjunction  with  the  supposed 
influences,  always  determines  the  same  results,  whether  in  health  or 
disease.  Every  power  in  nature,  when  operating  under  given  circum- 
stances, always  terminates  in  uniform  effects.  The  uncertainties, 
therefore,  to  which  the  science  of  medicine  is  liable,  or  any  other  which 
has  nature  for  its  foundation,  are  owing  to  our  inability  to  understand 
all  the  facts.  If  any  remedial  agent  produce  an  effect  at  one  time 
which  it  does  not  at  another  it  is  because  the  properties  of  life  have 
been  differently  affected  in  the  different  cases ;  and  there  may  have 
been,  also,  a  concurrence  of  many  other  different  influences.  Never- 
theless, in  each  case,  the  medicine  operates  according  to  established 
laws,  and  the  modifications  depend  upon  the  difference  of  circumstan- 
ces. Each  combination  of  circumstances,  however,  always  gives  a 
uniform  determination  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  effects.  Where 
the  conditions  are  the  same,  the  remedy  in  a  certain  dose  will  always 
produce  the  same  results. 

Although  gravitation  is  immutable  in  its  nature,  we  yet  see  some- 
thing analogous  to  the  foregoing  influences  upon  the  properties  of 
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life  in  the  manner  in  which  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
may  be  affected  by  their  interference,  in  relation  to  each  other,  with 
the  power  as  exercised  by  the  sun  ;  as  seen  in  the  erratic  movement 
of  comets.  In  either  case  the  incidental  influences  may  be  calculated, 
and  the  results  foretold, — conforming,  in  one  case,  to  the  laws  of  grav- 
itation, and  in  the  other  to  those  of  die  vital  force.  The  stability  of 
the  physiological  conditions  enables  us  to  calculate  not  only  what  will 
happen  to-day,  but  through  all  future  time.  But,  the  vital  conditions 
are  subject  to  precise  modifications  at  the  several  great  eras  or  stages 
of  life ;  but,  being  marked  by  uniformity,  the  results  are  forever  the 
same,  at  each  era  respectively.  The  fundamental  changes  enable 
us,  also,  to  foresee  how  the- modified  properties  of  life  will  be  differ- 
ently affected  by  vital  stimuli,  the  new  sympathies  that  will  spring  up, 
the  different  relations  of  sensibility  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  the 
difference  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  &c.,  at  the  several  eras. 
From  these  natural  and  uniform  modifications  of  the  vital  states,  we 
may  turn  to  those  of  a  fluctuating  and  accidental  nature,  which  grow 
out  of  the  influence  of  climate,  habits,  employments,  &c.,  and  which 
may  be  not  only  as  lasting  as  the  individual,  but  may  be  transmitted 
to  his  posterity.  As  at  the  different  eras  of  life,  we  here  find,  also, 
variable  influences  from  the  natural,  the  morbific,  and  the  remedial 
agents,  variable  sympathies,  &c.,  among  organs,  according  to  the  arti- 
ficially-modified condition  of  the  properties  of  life.  These  conditions, 
however,  are  rarely  exactly  the  same  in  any  two  individuals ;  but, 
they  are  strictly  analogous  in  principle  to  the  natural  ones  which  dis- 
tinguish the  several  stages  of  life,  and,  so  far  as  they  may  be  known 
in  any  given  case,  we  may  calculate,  with  great  approximation  to  the 
truth,  what  will  be  the  special  characteristic  phenomena  that  will 
mark  the  organic,  the  animal,  and  the  intellectual  existeiice  of  that  in- 
dividual (§  163-156,  535,  &c.,  674,  &c.). 

Thus  we  have  a  series  of  analogies,  in  respect  to  the  mutability  of 
the  properties  of  life,  and  corresponding  results,  which  bring  us  upon 
the  confines  of  disease ;  which  consists,  also,  in  certain  modifications  of 
the  vital  properties,  but  more  profound,  more  various,  and  more  tran- 
sient (§  176-182).  Here  lie  the  difliculties  of  medicine  ;  difliculties 
attending  our  knowledge  of  the  modifying  causes,  the  influences  they 
produce,  the  complications  of  sympathy,  and  other  contingent  circum- 
stances. All  these  conditions  must  be  known  in  any  given  case,  to 
foresee,  with  certainty,  any  immediate  or  more  remote  result  either 
of  disease  or  of  the  action  of  any  medicine,  or  of  any  natural  vital 
agent  But,  the  properties  of  life  being  never  very  greatly  varied 
firom  their  natural  character,  we  may  come,  by  a  careful  observation 
of  their  varying  phenomena,  to  a  knowledge  of  their  conditions,  and 
to  foresee  the  results,  or  such  as  may  spring  from  the  operation  of 
medicine,  from  the  different  kinds  of  food,  &c.,  with  suflicient  accura- 
cy for  all  useful  purposes.  With  this  knowledge,  we  get  at  the  most 
important  laws  of  disease,  general  and  specific,  and  build  up  princi- 
ples which  are  more  valuable  in  practice  than  ages  of  disconnected 
experience  ($  149,  160). 

238.  I  have  said,  that  although  instability  is  a  prominent  character- 
istic of  the  properties  of  life,  and  lies  at  the  foundation  of  disease  and 
therapeutics,  these  properties  never  undergo  any  radical  change  till 
ihey  shall  have  lost  their  recuperative  tendency.    They  are  the  only 
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attributes  of  organic  beings  that  do  not  undergo  absolute  change  and 
renewal.  These  properties  must  be  forever  present,  without  essential 
change  of  their  nature,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  decay  and  renewal, 
which  are  in  perpetual  progress  in  all  the  solids  and  fluids  over  which 
the  properties  preside. 

Hence  an  important  law,  that  all  hereditary  predispositions  to  dis- 
ease, and  all  impressions  from  morbific  agents,  which  do  not  produce 
their  manifest  effects  till  the  blood  shall  have  undergone  a  renewal 
(as  in  hydrophobia,  fevers,  &;c.),  must  be  primarily  exerted  upon  the 
properties  of  life,  and  that  all  the  subsequent  changes  in  the  fluids 
and  solids  must  be  due  to  that  original  modification  of  the  vital  prop- 
erties. To  perpetuate  the  primary  influences,  something  of  a  peimar 
nent  nature  must  receive  the  impression.  Analogy,  alone,  would  as- 
sure us  that  this  must  be  also  equally  true  of  the  effects  of  all  mor- 
bific and  remedial  agents  (^  666). 

239.  There  is  nothing  more  important  to  be  known  and  appreci- 
ated than  the  endowment  of  the  properties  of  life  with  a  tendency  to 
return  from  diseased  to  their  natural  states.  This  is  the  vis  medica- 
trix  naturcB,  and  is  the  immediate  foundation  of  therapeutics.  This, 
and  this  alone,  has  given  rise  to  the  art  of  medicine ;  since,  by  no  ar- 
tificial means  can  the  diseased  properties  and  functions  of  life  be  con- 
verted into  their  healthy  state.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  most 
efficient  remedial  agents  institute  their  favorable  effects  by  establish- 
ing new  pathological  conditions ;  which  farther  shows  that  it  is  nature 
alone  which  cures,  and  through. the  foregoing  principle.  That  prin- 
ciple is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  exemplifications  of  Design,  smoe, 
without  it,  the  human  race  would  become  extinct  (^  853). 

240.  Connected  with  the  foregoing  law  is  another  not  less  funda- 
mental, and  which  shows  the  fallacy  of  reasoning  from  the  effects  of 
remedial  agents  upon  healthy  to  morbid  conditions.  It  is,  that  the 
susceptibility  of  all  parts  to  the  action  of  remedies,  physical  or  moral, 
is  very  different  in  disease  fix>m  what  it  is  in  healdi,  and  the  nature 
and  the  results  of  the  influences  are  greatly  different  in  the  two  con- 
ditions. Take  many  of  the  most  powerful  agents,  arsenic,  tartarized 
antimony,  iodine,  &c.,  and  when  administered  in  certain  small  and 
repeated  alterative  doses  they  bring  about  the  cure  of  the  most  ob- 
stinate and  formidable  conditions  of  disease ;  while  the  same  doses 
may  not  manifest  any  action  upon  the  system,  or  on  any  part  of  it,  un- 
der circumstances  of  health.  This  manifestly  depends  upon  an  in> 
creased  susceptibility  of  the  organic  properties,  in  their  diseased  con- 
ditions, to  the  action  of  foreign  agents,  and  upon  an  increased  dispo- 
sition to  undergo  changes.  And  here  we  have  opened  a  grand  ois- 
play  of  infinite  Design,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness,  to  mitigate  the  pen- 
alties of  disease,  and  to  preserve  the  human  race.  This  law,  which 
unfolds  a  principle  latent  in  health,  and  by  which  morbid  organic 
properties  acquire  susceptibilities  to  salutary  influences  from  agents 
which  in  healdi  would  either  produce  no  effects,  or  lead  to  untoward 
results,  and  its  ally,  the  great  recuperative  principle  (§  239),  impose 
the  highest  obligation  on  physicians  to  become  medical  philosopherB. 

7.   THE    MIND    AND   ITS    PROPERTIES. 

241.  a.  Reason  and  instinct  belong  to  man;  instinct  alone  to  ani- 
mals.    Mind  is  commonly  regarded  as  synonymous  with  reason,  and 
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instiQct  a  principle  by  itself.  Tbe  latter  is  undoabtedly  true  of  ani- 
mals ;  but  1  would  consider  instinct,  in  relation  to  man,  as  a  property 
of  the  soul ;  while  in  animals  it  is  shorn  of  the  great  distinguishing 
attribute  of  man,  the  rational,  immortal  faculty.  Independently  of 
the  specific  facts  which  go  to  this  conclusion,  it  has  the  strong  finround 
of  analogy  in  the  more  complex  condition  of  the  principle  of  lue  as  it 
exists  in  animals  than  in  plants  (§  184,  185). 

241,  h.  To  simplify  the  discussion  of  this  intricate  subject,  the  word 
mindy  with  the  foregoing  explanation,  and  mental  properties,  so  far  as 
perception,  the  will,  and  the  understanding,  are  concerned,  may  be 
applied  indiscriminately  to  man  and  animals.  Judgment  and  reflec- 
tion are  the  great  characteristics  of  reason ;  but,  contrary  to  the  usual 
representation,  the  understanding  belongs  as  well  to  the  instinct  of 
ammals  as  to  .the  human  mind.  Many,  again,  may  be  disposed  to 
consider  the  understanding  a  function,  rather  than  a  property ;  but 
this  construction  would  suppose  the  operation  of  judgment  and  reflec- 
tion, which  do  not  belong  to  animals.  The  term  is  also  employed  in 
other  acceptations  than  t£e  present. 

241,  c.  The  abstract  manner  in  which  metaphysicians  have  consid- 
ered all  the  operations  of  the  mind,  while  no  one  of  them  is  performed 
vrithout  the  co-operation  of  the  brain,  or  a  principal  nervous  centre, 
and  originally  elicited  through  the  corporeal  senses,  proves  to  us  that 
physiologists  are  best  qualified  to  analyze  the  phenomena  of  the  soul 
and  of  instinct,  and  to  indicate  their  relations  to  the  body,  and  the 
laws  which  they  observe.  There  is  also  a  mysterious  afiinity  between 
the  soul  of  man  and  the  instinct  of  animals,  of  which  metaphysicitms 
take  but  little  or  no  cognizance.  This  alliance  is  shown  by  the  cor- 
responding manifestations  of  perception,  of  understanding,  and  of  the 
will  in  animals;  by  the  amazing  precision  with  which  their  habits  are 
regulated ;  by  the  evidence  of  common  passions ;  by  the  coincidence 
in  the  external  senses  of  man  and  animals,  through  which  they  alike 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  external  things ;  by  the  parallel  in  the  ana- 
tomical structure  of  the  brain  of  man  and  of  animals  which  stand  high 
in  the  scale ;  and  by  other  analogies,  which  denote  an  affinity  between 
the  soul  and  instinct  So  great  and  various,  indeed,  are  the  evidences 
of  the  foregoing  nature,  that  the  special  attributes  of  instinct  are  as- 
sociated with  the  human  mind ;  thus  forming  a  connecting  link,  through 
the  moral  faculties,  between  rational  and  irrational  beings. 

Nevertheless,  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind  are  infinitely  su- 
perior to  those  of  instinct,  while  the  operations  of  instinct  in  animals 
greatly  surpass  any  of  its  manifestations  in  man.  Many  special  pecu- 
liarities concur,  also,  in  demonstrating  an  absolute  distinction  between 
the  rational  mind  and  instinct.  The  latter,  for  instance,  always  moves, 
in  each  individual  species  of  animal,  in  a  particular,  unvarying  path, 
but  differently  in  each  species  of  animal.*  It  never  diverges  to  im- 
prove its  original  endowments,  or  to  add  a  gain  which  it  did  not  pos- 
sess in  its  iimnt  condidon.  It  is  then  nearly  as  perfect  in  its  opera- 
tions as  at  mature  age ;  nor  does  one  generation  of  animals  gain  upon 
its  predecessors.  How  different  vrith  reason,  and  with  the  instmct 
of  man !  He  passes  through  early  infancy  vrithout  a  trace  of  the  for- 
mer, and  with  only  that  helpless  development  of  the  latter  which  ena- 

*  Here  I  may  ^vjikat  analogy  jprcvtM  that  there  i$  but  one  tpeeiee  cfnumkindt  rinoe  the 
manifettatiam  cfmuon  amd  instinct  art  the  tame  in  aH 
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bles  him,  with  the  foreign  aid  of  reason,  to  imbibe  the  sustenance  re- 
quired by  organic  life.  Unlike  the  instinct  of  animals,  however,  the 
corresponding  manifestations  become  greatly  multiplied  as  age  ad 
vances ;  but  it  remains  always  far  more  circumscribed  and  imperfect, 
and  often  plunging  itself,  and  leading  reason,  into  violations  of  their 
natural  functions.  And  what  a  contrast  between  the  limitations  of  in- 
stinct and  the  progress  and  grasp  of  the  human  mind ;  the  latter  for- 
ever ranging  through  all  the  labyrinths  of  nature,  investigating  their 
phenomena,  developing  their  powers,  their  subsidiary  causes,  and  their 
laws,  turning  in  upon  itself  and  multiplying  its  knowledge,  and  en- 
larging its  powers  by  its  own  independent  efforts,  laying  up  the  gains 
of  the  past  as  a  fruitful  source  of  present  rgood  and  of  farther  acquisi- 
tions, distinguishing  good  from  evil,  from  which  results  the  sense  of 
moral  responsibility,  investigating  its  own  attributes,  and  attempting 
even  its  own  nature,  and  tracing  up  its  existence  to  a  Higher  Power, 
as  the  Author  of  the  Universe  which  was  made  for  the  contemplaticm 
and  the  enjoyment  of  mind  (§  175  e), 

241.  d.  It  is  not  an  ol^ect,  however,  of  the  Institutes  to  investigate 
the  philosophy  of  mind  beyond  those  physiological  considerations 
which  are  relative  to  the  properties  ana  ^mctions  of  life,  however 
it  may  have  been  important  to  their  interests  to  contradistinguish  the 
Maker  from  His  works  (§  14  c,  175,  350 J  hr-T),  Perception  and  the 
wiU  are  the  only  mental  properties  which  concur,  more  or  less,  in  the 
phenomena  of  animal  life. 

242.  Perception  is  always  necessary  to  true  sensation,  and  therefore 
to  the  exercise  of  all  the  senses.  The  mind,  or  instinct,  must  per- 
ceive an  impression  made  upon  sense,  and  consciousness  must  operate 
before  the  impression  can  be  realized.  The  phenomena  of  sympa- 
thy in  their  connection  with  sensibility,  in  the  ordinary  processes  of 
life,  are  not  relative  to  sensation,  but  depend  on  a  special  modificadon 
of  sensibility  and  on  the  nervous  power. 

243.  The  toUl^  another  property  of  the  'mind,  upon  which  volition 
depends,  exemplifies  yet  farther  the  complexity  of  the  principles 
which  obtain  in  the  animal  kingdom;  and  its  phenomena  admonish 
us  to  pause  over  that  materialism  which  sees  nothing  but  the  demon- 
strations of  physical  and  chemical  power  in  the  equally  unique  mani- 
festations of  irritability,  sensibility,  mobility,  the  nervous  power, — ^the 
entire  organic  force  (§  215). 

The  will  presides  in  animal  life.  It  governs  the  movements  not 
only  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  but  even  the  operations  of  the  other 
mental  faculties.  In  producing  muscular  motion,  the  operations  of 
iudgment  and  perception  are  ofben  associated,  and  even  bring  the  vrill 
into  action.  AH  muscular  movements  with  which  the  mind,  or  in- 
stinct, is  not  connected,  depend  upon  other  causes  than  the  will.  Vol- 
untary motion  is,  therefore,  as  dependent  on  the  will  as  true  sensati(m 
is  ^on  perception  (^  1072,  b). 

The  will  has  very  little  operation  in  organic  life  (§  500,  e) ;  though 
the  passions  operate  with  power  upon  the  heart,  the  abdominal  viscera, 
&c.  This  peculiarity  is  founded  in  consummate  Design  ;  since  great- 
er latitude  to  the  will  would  be  incompatible  with  animal  existence ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  other  elements  of  the  mind  are  allowed,  for 
useful  purposes,  to  stretch  their  influences  to  the  deep  recesses  of  life. 

244.  The  will,  a  property  of  the  mind,  like  the  nervous  power  a 
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propertj  of  tho  vital  principle,  is,  therefore,  a  yital  stimulus  to  the 
brain,  whose  chief  office  is  the  production  of  voluntary  motion,  by 
bringing  into  action  the  nervous  power. 

245.  When  the  will  gives  rise  to  voluntary  motion  the  philosophy 
is  the  same  as  when  motion  is  developed  in  die  organs  of  organic  life 
by  the  nervous  power  (§  205-215).  The  latter  may  take  place 
through  impressions  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centres  (§  227,  500), 
or  by  impressions  exerted  in  a  direct  manner  upon  these  centres  (§ 
227,  230,  477).  The  will  operates  in  the  direct  manner,  develops 
the  nervous  power,  and  transmits  it  to  the  irritability  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  by  which  mobility  is  brought  into  operation  (§  233).  When 
the  passions  affect  the  movements  m  organic  life  it  is  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  with  the  will  in  animal  life  (§  500  h,  1040). 

246.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  unity  in  the  great  plan  of  the  ner- 
vous power,  in  its  relations  to  both  organic  and  anim^  life,  to  mind  as 
well  as  to  matter,  and  the  perfect  concurrence  of  all  the  facts,  and  the 
obvious  nature  of  the  whole,  which  declare  a  harmony  of  principles 
and  laws  throughout  all  the  immense  variety  relative  to  the  nervous 
power,  continue  to  unfold  a  grandeur  of  the  subject  which  invites  an 
unprejudiced  attention  to  the  expositions  I  have  made  of  this  brilliant 
institution  of  Nature  (^  1069-1 082)< 


FOUBTH  DIVISION  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

FUNCTIONS. 

247.  Our  fourth  grand  division  of  Physiology  comprehends  the 
functions  of  organic  beings.  They  are  carried  on  by  the  properties 
of  life  in  their  connection  with  organized  structure  (§  170,  175,  177), 
and  of  which  the  functions  are  the  great  final  causes,  or  effects' (§  176). 
They  are,  indeed,  the  only  useful  ends  of  life ;  since,  otherwise,  all 
organic  beings  would  exist  in  the  condition  of  the  seed  and  egg  (§ 
235, 236).  The  terminating  series  of  the  capillary  vessels  are  the  im- 
mediate instruments  of  all  the  essential  processes  in  organic  life,  and 
therefore,  also,  of  all  diseases  (§  109,  410,  411,  668,  679). 

248.  The  functions  are  common  and  peculiar, 

249.  The  common  functions  belong  to  all  organic  beings.  They 
consist  of,  1st.  Motion;  2d.  Absorption;  3d.  Assimilation;  4th.  Dis* 
trilnUion  ;  5th.  Appropriation,  or  nutrition  and  secretion ;  6th.  Excre^ 
tion;  7th.  Calorification;  8th.  Generation.  The  first  seven  are  in- 
dispensable to  animals  and  plants.  The  eighth  appertains  only  to 
the  species,  and  has  no  essential  part  in  the  organic  economy  (§  97, 
118-123). 

250.  The  peculiar  functions  belong  to  animals  only.     They  are, 

I.  Functions  of  relation ;  comprehending,  Ist.  Sensation ;  2d.  Sym- 
pathy, or  reflex  nervous  action. 

II.  Voluntary  motion,  and  functions  by  which  the  mind  and  instinct 
HCt  on  external  objects. 

III.  Other  mental  and  instinctive  fulictions. 
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I.   COMMON,   OE   ORGANIC    FUNCTIONS. 

251.  Organs  which  perfoim  similar  functions  are  very  variable  m 
structure  in  different  orders  of  animals.  The  liver,  for  example,  **  is 
represented  in  one  case  by  simple  caeca,  or  blind  sacs ;  in  another  by 
tuns  of  cseca ;  in  a  third  by  bunches  of  cells ;  in  a  fouilih  by  a  spongy 
mass;  in  a  fifth  by  branched  ducts  ending  in  feather-like  terminal 
twigs  ;"  and  so  on,  up  to  the  complication  of  the  most  perfect  animals. 
Nevertheless,  they  all  secrete  a  very  analogous  fluid.  And  so  of  oth- 
er organs  and  functions. 

A  due  regard  for  the  preceding  facts  must  unavoidably  reooncile 
every  mind  to  what  I  have  said  as  to  microscopical  explorations  of  die 
minuteness  of  structure  (§  131,  304,  306,  409,  e). 

252.  Though  structure  be  very  various,  there  is  a  great  analogy 
in  the  vital  functions  and  their  immediate  product8,^-even  between 
plants  and  animals.  This  is  remarkably  true  of  every  individual  part 
in  the  different  races  of  animals,  whatever  its  simplicity  or  complexi- 
ty (§  251).  Hence,  it  becomes  more  and  more  manifest  that  the 
properties  of  life  have  a  greater  agency  in  the  formation  of  oi^ganic 
products  than  the  structure  itself  (§  67-69). 

1.   MOTION. 

253.  Motion  is  the  immediate  result  of  the  action  of  mobility  or 
contractility,  and  was  necessarily  explained  in  describing  that  prop- 
erty (§  205-215).  It  is  the  function  by  which  all  things  acquire  their 
movement  in  organic  beings. 

254.  Motion  may  be  remotely  mechanical,  as  the  movement  of  die 
blood,  ingesta,  &c. ;  but  the  power  and  the  actions  of  parts  which  gen- 
erate the  mechanical  movements  are  purely  vital. 

255.  Modon  belongs,  of  course,  to  every  tissue  in  which  its  mani- 
festations occur;  and  it  is  therefore  an  error,  however  common,  to 
limit  diis  function  to  xhe  muscular  tissue. 

256.  The  great  offices  of  modon  in  organic  life  are  to  supply  the 
system  with  useful  materials,  and  to  remove  such  as  are  useless. 

257.  In  animal  life,  this  funcdon  appears  under  the  aspect  of  loco- 
motion or  some  analogous  result,  and  1  have  associated  the  considera- 
don  of  this  modificadon  of  the  funcdon  with  that  which  is  common  to 
the  organic  life  of  animals  and  plants,  on  account  of  their  common  na- 
ture. 

258.  Voluntary  motion  proceeds  from  die  acdon  of  die  will  upon 
the  great  nervous  centre,  by  which  the  nervous  power  is  developed 
and  transmitted  to  die  irritability  of  the  voluntary  muscles  (§  188, 208, 
233,  476  c).  Here  the  excitadon  of  die  nervous  power  is  direct,  as 
in  the  experiments  by  Wilson  Philip  (§  486,  487).  If  the  modon  be 
involuntary,  as  in  the  ordinary  movements  of  respiradon,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nervous  power  is  indirect,  according  to  the  usual  process 
when  organic  acdons  are  influenced  by  the  nervous  power  (§  222^  &C., 
500).  When  other  involuntary  modons  affect  die  muscles  of  animal 
life,  as  convulsions,  &c.,  the  development  of  the  nervous  power  may 
be  direct,  as  in  diseases,  and  concussions,  of  die  brain,  or  indirect,  as 
in  teething,  and  intesdnal  irritadon.  The  philosophy,  hovrever,  re- 
specting the  production  of  modon  in  all  these  cases,  is  exactly  the 
same.    Whether  the  movements  be  voluntary  or  involuntary,  the 
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movements  depend  upon  the  action  of  the  nervous  influence  upon  mo- 
bility through  the  property  irritability.  The  mind  does  not,  as  has 
been  supposed,  leave  t]ie  brain  to  enter  the  muscles  in  voluntary  mo- 
tion. The  difficulties  of  explanation  are  npt  only  multiplied  by  this 
supposition,  but  it  is  shown  to  be  erroneous  by  the  analogous  move- 
ments which  may  be  excited  through  the  spinal  cord,  or  through  the 
nerves,  afier  the  soul  and  instinctive  principle  are  separated  frotn  the 
body  by  the  removal  of  the  head.  This  philosophy  is  also  coincident 
with  that  which  I  have  propounded  as  to  influences  of  the  nervous 
power  in  organic  life.     Each  illustrates  and  sustains  the  other  (§  500). 

259.  It  is  now  important  to  repeat,  that  the  nervous  power  never 
generates  motion,  per  se  (§  222-232).  The  function  always  depends 
immediately  upon  Uie  organic  property  mobility,  which  is  brought  into 
action  through  impressions  made  upon  irritability  (§  188).  The  ner- 
vous power  is  only  a  stimulus  to  irritability.  But,  it  is  much  more  im- 
portant to  motion  in  animal  than  organic  life ;  since  it  is  the  only  nat- 
ural stimulus  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  while  blood,  and  other  agents, 
operate  upon  the  tissues  with  which  they  are  in  contact  in  organic  life, 
and  thus  excite  reflex  nervous  actions,  and  render  them  tributary  as  an 
exciting  cause  of  muscular  motion  and  in  increasing  or  diminishing 
and  otherwise  affecting  the  secreted  products  (§  224,  226,  475^,  898^). 

260.  Very  important  laws  grow  out  of  the  foregoing  distinction  be- 
tween the  relation  of  the  nervous  power  to  the  function  of  motion  in 
animal  and  organic  life,  and  its  essential  independence  of  that  power 
in  either  life  (§  476,  &c.). 

261.  That  motion  does  not  depend  upon  the  nerves,  is  shown  by 
the  sensible  and  insensible  motions  of  plants ;  by  that  of  their  leaves, 
stems,  stamens,  by  their  absorption,  nutrition,  secretion,  &c.  (§  455,  c). 
The  analofiries  in  results  prove  this  independence  of  the  nerves,  and 
the  near  identity  of  the  function  in  plants  and  animals.  Indeed,  the 
chemists  will  have  it  that  all  the  essential  compounds  of  the  animal 
are  formed  bv  ve^table  organization  (§  16,  409).  Such  analogies  are 
always  sound,  bemg  based  on  great  fundamental  laws.  But  there  may 
be  great  variety  of  mechanism.  Where  nerves  exist,  and  in  connection 
with  centres  capable  of  generating  a  stimulus,  they  are  so  far  tributary 
to  muscular  and  other  motions,  and  voluntary  motion  is  wholly  depend- 
ent upon  that  stimulus,  as  also  natural  involuntary  muscular  motion. 

262.  "  The  heart  of  a  frog  continues  to  beat  with  its  ordinary  rhythm 
even  when  the  entire  base  of  the  organ,  when  the  ventricles,  as  far  as 
their  juncture  with  the  auricles,  are  cut  away"  (p.  346,  ^  516  <2,  no.  8). 

In  the  same  way,  "the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestinal  canal 
continue  not  only  when  the  intestine  is  removed  from  the  trunk  to- 
gether with  the  mesenteiy  and  ganglionic  plexus,  but  also  when  the 
intestine  itself  is  isolated  from  the  plexus  by  being  separated  from  the 
mesentery  at  the  line  of  its  insertion.'' — Muller's  PhyncHogy. 

263.  Dr.  M.  Hall  tied  a  ligature  around  the  root  of  the  heart  and 
lungs,  and  then  separated  them  from  the  body.  '*  The  action  of  the 
heart  was  still  such  as  to  carry  on,  in  a  slight  degree,  and  for  a  short 
period,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
a  few  of  the  capillary  vessels."  He  adds  his  belief,  "  that  the  actual 
circulation  of  the  blood  has  not  been  before  seen  proceeding  entirely 
and  independently  of  the  sympathetic  system." — Hall. 

264.  Now,  in  the  last  two  of  the  foregoing  cases  there  may  have 
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been  local  nervous  centres,  ganglia,  perhaps,  or  some  other  part  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve  to  supply  the  requisite  stimulus  through  reflex  ac- 
tions ;  the  air  and  the  injuries  operating  as  remote  exciting  causes  of 
the  nervous  influence  (§  476-^).  But  in  the  case  of  the  mutilated  heart 
the  nature  of  the  injury  precludes  the  supposition  that  there  could  have 
been  any  radiating  focus  of  reflex  actions,  which  is  probably  equally 
true  of  the. case  in  §  498  «;  so  that  in  those  instances  the  air  and  the 
mechanical  irritation  were  alone  the  exciting  causes.  Note  A  p.  1111. 

265.  Motion,  therefore,  whether  voluntary  or  involunts£ry,  is  carried 
on  through  properties  inherent  in  the  various  tit^sues,  and  the  nervous 
influence  is  only  a  remote  exciting  cause,  and  in  that  respect  on  com- 
mon ground  with  other  vital  agents,  while  also,  as  will  be  seen,  it  is  an 
indispensable  regulator  of  the  organic  mechanism  of  animals,  and  trib- 
utary to  the  perfection  of  their  orgalhic  compounds  (§  222-283|,  500). 

266.  The  nervous  power,  in  developing  motion  in  either  organic  or 
animal  life,  as  a  stimulus  to  the  organic  propeities,  does  not  follow 
the  nerves  according  to  their  regular  order  of  distribution  from  the 
nervous  centres.  On  the  contrary,  its  entire  want  of  uniformity  in 
that  respect — operating  simultaneously,  at  one  time,  through  a  nerve 
or  nerves  proceeding  from  the  cranium  and  some  inferior  part  of  the 
spinal  canal,  while  it  passes  over  all  intermediate  nerves— or,  at  an- 
other time,  electing,  without  any  re^larity  in  respect  to  order  of  ar- 
rangement, two  or  more  of  those  intermediate  spinal  nerves — this 
entire  want  of  respect  to  anatomical  order  is  so  familiar  to  all  that  it 
has  not  appeared  as  one  of  the  most  diflicult  and  sublime  problems  of 
nature.  This  very  extraordinary  attribute  of  the  nervous  power  is 
rendered  the  more  remarkable  by  our  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  its 
operation  is  determined  through  particular  nerves  either  by  an  act  of 
the  vnllf  or,  in  organic  life,  by  particular  passions,  by  their  intensity 
of  operation,  and  by  the  special  nature  and  intensity  of  physical  agents 
which  may  transmit  their  influences  to  the  nervous  centres  through 
some  other  part ;  and,  in  the  cases  relative  to  organic  life,  according, 
also,  to  the  existing  susceptibility  of  the  various  parts  of  the  organism 
(§  137  d,  148,  148-152,  233|,  500,  892^  v,  893,  905,  1059). 

267.  All  the  foregoing  are  established  fricts,  of  perpetual  occurrence ; 
and  they  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  doctrines  which  I  have 
advanced  as  to  artificial  modifications  of  the  nervous  power,  and  the 
modus  operandi  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  (§  224-233^,  497-600, 
503,  506,  889  a,  891^  k,  892  aa,  893-905). 

2.    ABSORPTION. 

268.  Absorption  is  performed,  in  animals,  by  the  lacteals  and  lym- 
phatics ;  those  vessels  being  very  similar  in  their  constitution  and 
ximction.  There  are  corresponding  means  for  the  office  of  absorption 
in  the  roots  and  leaves  of  plants. 

269.  Magendie,  and  others  who  have  copied  from  him,  have  fallen 
into  the  error  of  attributing  the  office  of  absorption  to  the  veins.  He 
was  led  into  the  mistake  by  an  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  lymphat- 
ics terminate  variously  in  small  veins.*  Fallacies  of  that  nature 
should  be  apparent  upon  principle  alone-— at  least  to  such  as  rec<^- 
nize  a  unity  of  design,  and  a  simplicity  in  the  great  institutions  of 
nature.     Every  system  of  vessels,  so  far  as  knovtrn,  has  but  one  frino* 

*  See  Medical  and  Physiologieal  CommerUaries,  vol.  it,  p.  170,  note,  3S0,  394*-d!ML 
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doD,  however  that  may  be  modified  in  different  parts,  as  seen  in  the 
lymphatics  and  lacteals,  in  the  terminal  series  of  the  capillary  arter- 
ies in  all  parts,  &c.  The  distinction  depends  either  upon  structure 
connected  with  the  modifications  of  common  vital  properties,  and 
their  relative  adaptations  to  the  physical  properties  of  different  fluids, 
or,  structure  may  be  apparently  less  concerned  than  the  organic  prop- 
erties ;  which  is  one  of  the  most  universal  and  important  principles 
in  physiology  (§  133-150). 

270.  The  lau^teals  perform  the  office  of  absorbing,  and  introducing 
mto  the  organization  of  animals,  foreign  uutritive  matter. 

271.  The  lymphatics,  on  the  contrary,  are  destined  for  the  vital  de- 
composition of  the  body,  and  for  the  removal  of  waste  parts,  which 
are  conveyed  by  the  lymphatics  into  the  torrent  of  blood  to  be  ulti- 
mately cast  out  of  the  system,  or  again  to  undergo,  in  part,  the  process 
of  sanguification. 

272.  By  these  vessels,  also,  the  solids  are  removed  in  the  ulcerative 
process  of  inflammation,  and  mortified  parts  are  detached  from  the 
sound,*  and  foreign  substances  which  are  introduced  into  the  body  are 
taken  up  and  removed. 

273.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics  are  antag- 
onizing systems,  and  that  beings  so  endowed  are  the  constant  subjects 
of  waste  as  well  as  of  nutrition ;  the  balance  being  maintained  through 
the  inlet  supplied  by  the  lacteals,  anpl  the  outlet  provided  by  the  lym- 
phatics (§  180-182,  286).  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  coincidence 
in  the  general  function  of  these  two  systems  of  vessels,  the  office  of  one 
is  creative,  that  of  the  other  destructive. 

During  the  period  of  growth,  nutrition  overbalances  waste ;  but^ 
when  growth  ceases,  nutrition  and  vital  decomposition  must  be  m 
eguUihrio. 

274.  No  substances  but  such  as  exist  in  a  fluid  or  very  attenuated 
state  are  taken  up  by  the  lacteals  and  absorbents. 

275.  The  intestinal  villi  have  been  shown  by  Cruiksbank,  Bleuland, 
and  others  to  possess  open  orifices,!  though  this  is  denied  by  the  mir 
croscopists;  and  I  have  shown  that  the  modifying  influence  of  the 
ganglionic  nerves  upon  all  the  organic  functions  and  products  contra- 
dicts the  hypotheses  of  catalysis  and  endosmose  and  exosmose  (§  1089). 

276.  Different  substances  are  absorbed  with  various  degrees  of  ra- 
pidity, both  in  animals  and  plants.  This  depends  on  their  peculiar 
virtues,  and  on  the  manner,  therefore,  in  which  they  affect  irritability ; 
thus  showing  the  vital  nature  of  the  proeess  (§  149,  188,  &c.,  207). 
The  same  conclusion  is  also  inferable  from  experiments,  as  well  upon 
plants  as  animals. 

277.  a.  Again,  the  lacteals,  in  virtue  of  their  special  modifications 
of  irritability,  exclude  every  thing  but  chyle.  Bile  is  not  taken  up 
either  by  the  lacteals  or  lymphatics ;  cathartics  pass  off;  emetics  are 
rejected.  The  principle  is  every  where;  is  shown  in  the  larynx, 
pylorus,  &c.,  in  the  sparseness  of  the  red  globules  in  the  lymph 
veBsels,  though  their  diameters  be  many  times  larger  than  the  globules 
of  blood  (§  399).  The  principle  lies  in  the  virtues  of  the  agents  and 
the  special  modification  of  irritability  which  belongs  to  each  part  (§ 
135).     It  is  designed  for  the  conservation  of  every  part,  and  of  the. 

•  See  Med.  and  Physiolog.  Comm.,  rol.  ii.,  p.  168, 169,  171-173. 
t  Tbid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  «8a-690,  699-712. 
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whole.  Had  not  the  lacteak  and  lymphatics  been  endovred  in  dni 
wonderful  manner,  or  were  absorption  a  mere  physical  process,  or  a- 
piUary  attraction,  or  endbsmose,  all  foreign  substances  would  haTefm 
access  to  the  internal  parts  of  the  organization,  and  organic  beings 
would  have  had  no  continued  existence.  They  would  have  perished 
as  soon  as  created.  Hence,  are  the  vital  properties  so  modified  in  all 
these  millions  of  inlets  into  the  labyrinth  of  organization  tliat  they 
shall  be  not  only  vigilant  sentinels,  but  recognize,  at  once,  every  one 
of  the  thousand  offenders  that  may  endeavor  to  steal  its  way  into  the 
safictum  sanctorum  (§  192). 

277.  b.  Some  of  the  most  important  laws  in  medicine  are  founded  on 
the  special  modifications  of  irritability  in  different  parts  (§  149,  150); 
and  as  it  respects  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics,  the  principle  not  odIj 
contradicts  the  assumption  of  the  operation  of  medicmes  by  absorptioD, 
but  confirms,  in  a  beautiful  manner,  the  laws  of  sympathy. 

278.  It  is  only  when  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics  become  m<Mrhidlj 
affected,  or  their  irritability  essentially  modified  by  the  morbific  actioi 
of  agents  of!ensive  to  the  organization,  that  those  agents  are  at  all  ad- 
mitted, and  then  only  very  sparingly.  The  principle  is  the  same  as 
when  undigested  food  escapes  the  pyloric  orifice  in  indigestion,  or 
the  red  globules  of  blood  gain  admittance  to  the  serous  vessels  in  in- 
flammation (§  14,  74,  117,  137, 143, 155, 156, 169/,  266,  303i  a,  306. 
310,  313,  325,  387,  399,  409/,  422,  514  A,  524  d,  525,  526  d,  52Se, 
638,  649  d,  764  b,  811,  847  c,  848,  902/,  905).     . 

279.  If,  therefore,  foreign  agents  affect  the  absorbent  vessels  in  the 
foregoing  manner,  so  also  do  they  affect  the  condition  of  the  other  dssnei 
of  the  part.  This  is  the  beginning  of  disease,  which  may  now  go  on 
accumulating  without  any  farther  agency  of  the  exciting  oause ;  or, 
if  the  offending  cause  gain  admission  into  the  circulation,  it  may  con- 
tinue, per  86,  to  exasperate  disease.  But,  even  in  this  case  of  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  morbific  or  remedial  agents  after  their  absorptioo, 
I  have  shown  that  solidism  and  vitalism  can  alone  explain  their  effects 
(§  819,  &c.). 

280.  I  have  also  shown  that  when  morbific  or  remedial  agents  are 
taken  into  the  circulation  the  quantity  is  so  small,  their  dilution  hj 
the  blood  and  other  fluids  so  great,  and  their  elimination  by  the  kid- 
neys so  rapid  (at  least  in  a  general  sense),  that  little  or  nothing  is 
likely  to  be  contributed  in  this  way  to  the  morbific  or  remedial  effects. 

The  rapidity  with  which  agents  that  are  not  morbific,  but  useleis 
to  the  system,  are  elaborated  by  the  kidneys,  is  a  proof,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  Design,  that  a  provision  jsxists  for  the  exclusion  of  deleterious 
agents  firom  £be  circulation.  But,  since  they  may,  under  special  cir- 
cumstanceSf  pass  the  great  sentinel  (§  278),  the  kidneys  are  provided 
as  other  guards  to  the  general  organism,  to  expel  the  offenders  at  ono& 
Just  so  with  the  lungs.  If  offensive  objects  pass  the  larynx,  all  die 
muscles  of  respiration,  through  a  beautiful  system  of  Design,  imme^ 
diately  set  at  work  to  get  rid  of  the  intruder.  The  intelligent  reader 
will  readily  carry  this  principle  to  more  recondite  processes,  as  the 
institution  of  abscesses,  and  the  curious  steps  that  attend  their  progress 
from  deep-seated  parts  toward  the  surface. 

281.  It  may  be  also  added,  that  I  know  of  no  critical  attempt  having 
been  made  to  invalidate  the  facts  and  the  reasoning  set  forth  in  my 
Essay  on  the  Humoral  Pathology,  which  has  for  its  object  the  ex- 
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posure  of  that  pathology  and  the  defense  of  Bolidism  and  vitalism ; 
and,  although  that  work  has  been  now  six  years  before  the  public,  I 
know  not  that  I  have  omitted  the  investigation  of  one  essential  flEict  or 
experiment  that  has  been  alleged  or  instituted  in  behalf  of  humoralism. 
If  such  omission  has  occurred,  let  it  be  shown.* 

282.  Many  distinguished  men  have  been  led  into  the  error  of  sap- 
posing  that  noxious  substances  are  taken  readily  into  the  circulation 
because  the  skin  is  deeply  tinged  with  yellow,  in  jaundice ;  or  because 
the  bones  become  red  when  madder  is  eaten ;  or  the  urine  is  colored 
by  rhubarb,  or  manifests  the  odor  of  tuipentine,  of  garlic,  &c.  But, 
let  it  be  considered,  that  the  inoffensive  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  is 
alone  absorbed,  as  is  also  that  of  madder  and  rhubarb,  dec. ;  while  the 
thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  or  of  garlic,  is  enough 
to  impart  all  the  odor  to  the  urine  that  has  been  ever  observed  to  at- 
tend that  product. 

283.  If  remedial  and  morbific  agents  be  absorbed,  it  devolves  upon 
the  mechanical  philosophers  to  show  the  fact,  which  thej  have  &iled 
of  doing  in  r^arid  to  many  of  the  most  important  (§  826  c) ;  but  should 
their  assumptions  become  realities,  I  shall  have  demonstrated  by  a  mul- 
titude of  analogies  where  absorption  is  out  of  the  question,  and  in  va- 
rious other  ways,  that  the  modus  operandi  of  the  whole  rests  upon  the 
philosophy  of  the  natural  >phy]slological  law8(§  1088-1089). 

284.  Although  a  very  limited  operation  of  morbific  and  remedial 
agents,  through  their  absorption  into  the  circulation,  be  not  incompat 
ible  with  solidism  and  vitalism  (§  277,  278,  283,  827/),  the  ustial  in- 
terpretation of  their  efiects,  according  .to  the.  doctxines.of  humoralism, 
would  compel  us  to  abandon  the  application  of  physiology  to  medicine, 
whether  pathologically  considered,  or  in  respect  to  the  operation  of 
curative  agents.  The  laws  of  disease  would  be  totally  unlike  the 
laws  of  health ;  or,  rather,  disease  would  be  without  laws,  and  there 
would,  therefore,  be  no  general  principles  in  medicine.  Practice  would 
be  a  blind  empyricism.  Diseases  would  be  just  as  various  and  un- 
certain as  every  chenucal  change  in  the.  blood,  and  these  changes, 
upon  the  ground  of  humoralism,  would  have  no  resemblances  to  each 
other. 

285.  The  properties  of  life  lie  at  the  foundation  of  physiology. 
It  is  a  knowledge  of  their  character,  and  of  the  laws  which  they  obey, 
that  enables  us  to  conform  our  habits,  at  all  ages,  in  the  best  way  for 
the  maintenance  of  health.  But,  what  is  disease  i  It  is  a  deviation 
£rom  the  state  of  health ;  and,  therefore,  if  there  be  any  consistency 
in  nature,  disease  should  consist  primarily  and  essentially  in  modifi> 
cations  of  those  vital  properties,  vrhich,  in  a  different  state,  constitute 
the  important  conditions  of  health.  In  this  way,  therefore,  medicine 
takes  the  rank  of  an  intelligible  and  important  science.  Physiology 
is  the  ground-work  throughout.  Pathology  becomes  nothing  more 
than  physiology  modified.  And,  coming  to  therapeutics,  it  is  still 
physiology  applied  to  the  cure  of  diseases ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
application  of  such  agents  to  the  morbid  properties  of  life  as  shaU  aid 
their  restoration  to  their  natural  physiological  state.  The  whole  is 
thus  bound  together.  No  new  elements  come  into  operation ;  but, 
throughout  the  whole  series  of  clfanges,  the  same  powers  are  in  action 
and  carry  on  all  the  processes.  Nor  are  there  any  new  laws  intro- 
duced.     The  powers  and  actions  being  fundamentally  the  same. 

*In  Medical  and  Phtfdological  Comtn,  vol.  i.  1840.— Now  21  yean,  and  no  attempt  made. 
—1861. 
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80  are  the  laws,  of  health  and  difleaae,  as  are  those,  also,  by  whkk 
diseased  are  converted  to  healthy  conditions.  But,  the  poiveis  or 
properties  of  life  being  modified  in  disease,  and  again  modified  k 
other  ways  by  the  action  of  remedial  agents,  so  are  the  laws,  under 
which  all  these  results  happen,  varied  in  a  corresponding^  maooet. 
The  laws  are  only  the  conditions  under  which  effects  take  place ;  aai 
as  those  effects  have  always  a  direct  reference  to  the  state  of  the  vital 
properties,  they  must  be  fundamentally  of  the  same  nature  under  aO 
the  various  conditions  of  life,  since,  also,  the  vital  properties  Defer 
lose  their  fundamental  character  (^1, 639). 

286.  When,  therefore,  I  may  speak  of  the  laws  of  health  and  the  lavi 
of  disease,  I  must  not  be  unaerstood  as  meaning  something  entirely 
different  in  the  two  cases.  And  yet,  their  modifications  are  alwiyi 
precise,  and  the  results  of  each  are  always  determined  in  one  unifom 
manner.  This  is  necessarily  so,  because  the  changes  in  die  vitil 
properties  are  always  precise,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
fluences by  which  the  changes  are  effected  (§  149, 150). 

287.  In  this  sense,  therefore  (§  286),  the  laws  may  be  assnmed  to 
be,  in  each  individual  modification,  of  a  specific  nature. 

288.  Laws  m^y  be  said  to  be  genend  and  specific ;  which,  bow- 
ever,  is  only  anotner  mode  of  considerinfir  the  foregoing  principle  (^ 
285).  Thus,  it  is  a  general  law  that  the  absorbents,  whether  mheahh 
or  disease,  do  not  take  up  foreign  substances  of  a  deleterious  natare; 
but,  it  is  a  specific  law,  that  when  the  irritability  of  the  lacteals  a 
lymphatics  is  modified  in  a  certain  way,  they  will  admit  a  small  mo- 
portion  of  the  noxious  agent  by  which  the  alteration  is  produced  (i 
277,  278). 

289.  Those  mechanical  physiologists  who  have  not,  or  will  not  have, 
just  conceptions  of  the  properties  and  actions  of  life,  refer  the  prooen 
of  absorption  to  capillary  attraction,  or  that  mechanical  principle  wfaiek 
determines  the  ascent  of  oil  in  the  wick  of  a  lamp  (§  277).  The 
chemists  belong  to  this  class  of  reasoners ;  even  such  of  them  as  allow 
the  eidstence  of  a  vital  principle.  Thus,  for  example,  Liebig  has  it, 
that, 

'*  A  cotton  wick  inclosed  in  a  lamp,  which  contains  a  liquid  satara- 
ted  with  carbonic  acid,  acts  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  a  living 
plant  in  the  night.  Water  and  carbonic  acid  are  sucked  up  by  c^nI- 
lary  attraction,  and  both  evaporate  fix>m  the  exterior  part  of  the  widL** 
Again,  **  All  substances  in  solution  in  a  soil  are  absorbed  by  the 
roots  of  plants  exactly  as  a  sponge  imbibes  a  liquid,  and  all  it  conr 
tains,  v^thout  selection.'' — Liebio's  Organic  Chemistry  appUed  tt 
Physiology  and  Agriculture, 

Now  all  this  might  be  very  good  philosophy  for  a  common  agricobi- 
rist ;  but  it  evinces  an  unaccountable  disregard  of  facts,  and  of  the  plaia- 
est  suggestions  of  nature.  And  yet  it  is  a  common  doctrine  now-ar 
days ;  a  part  of  the  "  new  experimental  philosophy."  In  the  first  place, 
however,  it  is  not  true  that  the  roots  of  plants  imbibe  their  nouiiab- 
ment  "  without  selection."  When  plants  are  cultivated  in  glass  ves- 
sels containing  distilled  water,  their  roots  will  even  decompose  the 
glass,  and  select  its  silica,  or  alkali,  or  take  them  both,  and  assimilate 
them  to  themselves,  and  in  the  abseftce  of  any  known  chemical  affini- 
ties or  influences.  Absorption  is  nearly  as  exact  in  plants  as  in  ani- 
mals ;  and  so  is  appropriation.     Like  animals,  their  absorbent  system 
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is  naturally  repalsive  of  every  thing  that  is  offensive  and  not  saitable  to 
their  economy.  If  poisons,  when  artificially  applied,  get  admisBion, 
it  is  by  inflicting  a  violence  on  the  radicles  of  plants  (§  278).  And 
what  is  thus  prompted  by  reason,  by  analogy,  by  common  experience, 
is  fully  confirmed  by  the  chemists  themselves,  in  those  analyses  of  all 
parts  of  a  plant,  even  the  sap,  which  are  designed  as  standards  of  the 
composition  which  shall  serve  for  any  particular  part  of  any  given 
species  of  plant,  as  well  through  all  future  time  as  at  the  hour  when 
the  analyses  were  made  (§  1052,  1059, 1054). 

290.  The  simile  of  the  *•  lamp- wick,"  and  of  the  "  sponge"  {§  289^, 
show  us  how  far  astray  our  friends  are  from  the  path  of  truth.  It  is 
not  alone  the  complex  mechanism  of  the  root  which  the  absorbed  ma- 
terials traverse,  but  a  labyrinth  of  highly  organized  and  living  tubes, 
passing  through  the  whole  trunk  of  the  plant,  till  the  materials  finally 
reach  the  leaves.  In  those  respiratory  organs,  the  pabulum  vitce  is 
ftrther  subjected  to  the  action  of  another  complicated,  unique,  and 
living  system  of  vessels.  And  what  is  the  "  wick  of  a  lamp  I"  A 
mere  bundle  of  dead,  disorganized  fibres,  broken  upon  the  card,  and 
spun  upon  the  wheel  (§  350^  9t,  o,  826  c). 

291.  But,  the  foregoing  degrading  doctrine  of  lif<%(§  289)  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  the  chemists.  Some  reputedly  profound  physiologists  apply 
it  not  only  to  plants,  but  to  animals,  and,  like  Liebig,  identify  the 
same  vital  and  physical  processes.  One  example,  in  a  distinguished 
quarter,  will  suffice.     Thus,  Dr.  Carpenter : 

"  It  will  be  hereafter  shown  that  die  absorption  of  nutritious  fluid 
is  probably  due  to  the  physical  power  of  endosmose*  A  continued 
absoiption  may  be  produced  by  a  physical  c&ntrivance  which  imitates 
the  effects  of  vital  action  ;  [\]  as  in  the  wick  of  a  lamp,  which  draws  up 
oU  to  supply  the  combustion  above,  but  will  cease  to  do  so  when  the  de- 
mand no  longer  exists^* !  (§  64  g^  175  d). — Carpenter's  Comparative 
"Physiology, 

The  work,  a  standard  one,  from  which  the  foregoing  is  quoted, 
abounds  with  analogous  doctrines.  They  are,  of  course,  &tal  to 
physiology  and  to  all  medical  science. 

292.  Immediately  after  the  quotation  from  Liebig,  in  the  preceding 
section,  that  author  proceeds  to  reprobate  physiologists  for  their  ex- 
clusion of  chemistry  from  organic  life,  and  charitably  regards  it  as  a 
prejudice  arising  from  our  ignorance  of  the  science  (§  350,  a).  This, 
however,  is  quite  an  untenable  position;  for,  wherever  medicine  is 
cultivated  chemistry  is  justly  made  a  fundamental  part  of  ^education. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  knowledge  which  the  soundest  physiologists  possess 
of  chemical  science  that  enables  them  to  institute  die  necessary  con^ 
trasts,  and  which  convinces  them  that  chemistry,  in  its  proper  ac- 
ceptation, has  no  connection  with  the  processes  of  living  beings. 
This,  indeed,  I  have  abundantly  shown  to  be  the  real  opinion  of  the 
chemists  themselves  (§  350,  &c.).  Bold  in  assumption,  inapt  in  illus- 
tration, and,  at  last|  like  Liebig,  contradicdng  the  whole  by  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  *'  vitality,  in  its  peculiar  operations,  makes  use  of 
a  special  apparatus  for  each  function  of  an  organ,*'  and  that  **«»  the 
living  organism  we  are  acquainted  with  only  one  cause  of  motion  ; 
and  this  is  the  saue  cause  which  determines  the  growth  of  living  tis- 
sues, and  gives  them  the  power  of  resistance  to  external  agencies.  It  is 
THE  vrTAL  FORCE." — LiEBio  (§  350,  uos.  26,  27,  28,  71-77,  &c.). 
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293.  Looking  at  other  facts  attending  the  process  of  absorption  in 
plants,  we  shall  find  them  all  concurrine  with  what  I  have  alreadj 
Stated  as  to  the  dependence  of  this  function  upon  vital  actions  ;  and, 
if  vital  here,  we  need  not  look  for  other  proof  of  a  similar  law  in  an- 
imals. Thus^  Van  Marum  demonstrated  that  absorbed  fluids  could 
rise  only  eight  inches  by  capillary  attraction.  Hales,  Walker,  Mirbd. 
Chevreuil,  and  others,  have  shown  that  the  sap  moves  with  such  ve- 
locity and  force  in  plants,  that  it  must  be  propelled  by  vital  contrac- 
tions and  dilatations  of  the  vessels.  We  have  examples  of  this  sur- 
prising rapidity  of  the  circulation  in  grape-vines.  Dop  and  Barbieri 
affirm  that  they  saw  the  movements  of  the  vessels. 

Again,  the  motion  of  sap  is  increased  by  light,  heat,  and  other  Bdm- 
uli,  which  have  no  effect  on  capillary  attraction.  And  this  is  the  opin- 
ion even  of  Liebig,  who  says  that  *'  the  functions  of  plants  certamly 
proceed  with  greater  intensity  and  rapidity  in  sunshine,  than  in  the 
difiused  light  of  day ;  but  it  merely  accelerates  in  a  greater  degree 
THE  ACTION  ALBEADT  EXISTING ;"  **  an  actiou,"  he  says,  **  which  de- 
pends on  the  vital  Jarce  aUme" 

It  was  shown  by  La  Place,  that,  if  the  sap  rose  by  capillary  attiuc- 
tion,  it  should  not|  as  it  does,  flow  from  the  openings  made  in  the  ves- 
sels. But,  again,  the  sap  will  not  flow  firom  die  openings,  if  the  plants 
be  poisoned  with  prussic  acid.  The  effect  is  the  same  as  upon  the 
circulation  of  the  blood ;  and  it  would  be  equally  absurd,  in  either 
case,  to  suppose  that  the  poison  acts  upon  any  physical  force.  As- 
tringents, and  various  other  substances,  applied  to  the  openings,  avert 
the  flow  of  sap,  which  can  only  be  done  through  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciples (§  278-284, 1054). 

294.  Here  is  another  fact,  and  which  appears  to  be  conclusive  ot 
the  vital  nature  of  absorption,  and  of  the  ducrimination  observed  by 
the  radicles  of  plants  (^289,  291).  It  is,  that  the  sap  of  the  root  is 
unlike  any  thing  which  it  absorbs  from  the  earth.  All  the  substanoeB 
are  decompounded  at  the  moment  of  entering  the  roots,  just  as  the 
carbonic  acid  is  by  the  leaves.  Their  elements  are  then  also  united 
according  to  the  modes  which  prevail  in  organic  compounds  (§  38, 42). 

295«  Squally  unfounded  as  the  doctrine  of  capillary  attraction  are 
the  supposed  processes  of  endosmose  and  exosmose.  They  are  gea> 
erally  predicated  of  experiments  upon  dead  matter,  and  are  then  car- 
ried, by  way  of  analogy,  to  the  living  organism,  and  in  defiance  of  all 
the  contradictory  phenomena  of  lite,  liaving  entered  extensively 
into  a  refutation  of  the  hypothesis  of  endosmose  and  exosmose,  in 
the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  I  shall  not  now  resume 
the  subject  (§  1052,  1053, 1054). 

3.   ASSIMILATION. 

296-.  By  the  function  of  assimilation  the  substances  taken  into  the 
body  are  converted  into  the  homogeneous  blood,  and  identified  in  com- 
position and  vital  properties  with  all  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  thexe- 
fore  especially  concerned  in  the  process  of  growA,  and  in  supplying 
the  waste  which  is  constantly  in  progress.  It  is  the  function,  there- 
fore, by  which  the  properties  of  life  are  communicated  to  dead  matter. 

297.  All  dead  matter,  before  its  reception  into  the  body,  is  subject 
to  the  forces  of  chemistry.  The  operation  of  these  forces  is  arrest- 
ed in  the  .alimentary  canal  of  animab,  and  in  the  absorbing  vessels  of 
plants. 
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298^.  The  hutrimeiit  of  vegetables  consists  always  of  inorganic  sub- 
BtanceSy  or  is  redaced  to  the  condition  of  inorganic  matter  before  its 
appropriation.  The  food  oi  animals  is  always  organic.  The  former 
exists  in  an  elementary  or  in  a  state  of  binary  combination,  the  latter 
of  ternary,  quaternary,  &c.  It  is  the  work  of  vegetable  assimilation 
to  overthrow  the  chemical  combinations,  and  to  unite  the  elements 
in  those  very  different  modes  which  constitute  organic  compounds. 
This  is  the  most  remarkable  and  comprehensive  System  of  Design  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge  (&  1052). 

299.  Assimilation,  therefore,  devolves  especially  upon  the  proper- 
ties vivification  and  vital  affinity  (§  216,  218) ;  though  it  be  certainly 
true  that  all  the  organic  powers  and  functions  are  necessary  to  each 
other,  and  concur  together  in  producing  every  result.  But,  in  every 
result  there  are  some  more  interested  man  others. 

300.  Animals,  being  incapable  of  organizing  inorganic  substances, 
are  dependent  upon  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  their  ultimate  source 
of  supply  (§  13,  14).  Such,  indeed,  is  the  final  cause  of  vegetable 
life.  But  the  food  of  animals  must  be  dead  before  it  can  begin  to  un- 
dergo the  action  of  the  vital  properties  in  another  being.  The  gas- 
tric juice,  for  instance,  has  no  effect  upon  any  living  substance. 

301.  No  organic  compound  ever  undergoes  chemical  decomposi- 
tion, or  any  approximation  toward  such  decomposition,  to  fit  it  for  the 
purposes  of  animal  life.  On  the  contrary,  every  such  tendency  places 
the  appropriate  nutriment  of  animals,  more  or  less,  beyond  their  as- 
similating endowments.  It  is  the  province  of  animal  life,  and  of  all 
its  provisions  for  assimilation,  not  to  carry  back  toward  their  inorg;anic 
condition  the  peculiar  compounds  generated  by  the  vegetable  King- 
dom for  the  foreordained  uses  of  the  animal,  but  to  carry  them  for- 
ward to  yet  higher  degrees  of  life  and  organization.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  laws  of  nature,  and  is  conclusive  against  all  the 
chemical  speculations  with  which  physiology  has  been  so  unhappily 
visited  (^  356  5-376).*    The  argument  belongs  to  me  (^  1084). 

302.  a.  The  fissimilating  organs  in  vegetables  are  more  simple  than 
in  animals,  and  the  complexity  increases  in  animals  according  to  their 
rank  in  the  scale  of  life.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  organiza- 
tion bears  a  ratio  more  or  less  proportionate  to  the  endowment  of  or- 
ganic compounds  with  the  properties  of  life  (§  301,  409). 

302,  b.  The  process  of  converting  inorganic  into  organic  compounds 
begins  in  two  orders  of  vessels,  one  of  which  are  the  radical  absorb- 
ents of  plants,  the  other  analogous  vessels  in  the  leaves. 

The  matter  absorbed  by  the  roots  ascends  through  the  stem  to  the 
leaves,  where,  by  the  operation  of  a  series  of  vessels,  variously  mod- 
ified in  different  species,  it  is  converted,  along  with  that  absorbed  by 
the  leaves,  into  a  juice,  which,  like  the  blood,  is  thus  fitted  for  the 
purposes  of  nutrition.  This  juice  then  descends  through  other  ves- 
sels, to  be  appropriated  to  all  parts,  and  to  form  the  source  of  all  the 
various  products  of  vegetable  organization. 

303,  a.  We  come,  therefore,  to  a  conclusion  as  remarkable  as  it  is 
comprehensive,  that  the  atmosphere  is  not  only  essential  to  plants  and 
animals  in  its  usual  acceptation,  but  that  it  supplies  the  great  means 
of  nutriment  to  both  organic  kingdoms :  directly  to  the  vegetable,  and 
indirectly  to  the  animal  department  (§  298-300).  Mineral  compounds 
.appertaining  to  the  earth  must  yield  the  less  important  elements,  and 

*  Chemists  are  begbming  to  adopt  this  oondosion,  as  appears  in  Noie  at  p.  196. — ^1860. 
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even  some  proportion  of  oxygen  through  the  decomposition  of  rocks 
and  metals  and  the  appropriate  combinations  that  maj  ensue;  but 
we  must  look  especially  to  the  atmosphere  and  what  it  contains  &r 
the  four  great  elements  which  compose  organic  beings.  The  oxygen 
and  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  the  oxygen  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  vapor 
which  the  air  contains,  and  the  carbon  of  the  carbonic  acid,  are  as 
much  at  this  day  the  great  source  of  nutriment  to  plants,  as  before  the 
"  mist''  went  up  from  the  seas,  or  animals  yielded  ammonia.  Oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  therefore,  as  it  respects  atmospheric  air,  are  appropri- 
ated by  plants  in  their  elementary  condition.  Upon  organic  com- 
pounds ^us  formed  is  animal  existence,  in  the  main,  dependent 
Ammonia  certainly  contributes  to  the  nourishment  of  plants.  Bat 
this  is  an  incidental  means,  at  least  if  there  be  any  truth  in  Moae& 
And  that  his  Record  is  true,  is  plain  enough  upon  the  principle  of 
Design ;  since  it  is  impossible  that  Providence  should  have  created 
the  animal  kingdom,  which  yields  the  ammonia,  before  be  brought 
forth  that  kingdom  upon  which  animals  depend  for  their  existence. 

303,  b.  As  it  respects  absorption,  the  leaves  and  the  roots  of  plants 
appear  to  have  a  common  office,  though  the  former  are  designed  ea 
pecially  for  assimilation.  The  carbonic  acid,  and  the  oxygen  and  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air,  are  precipitated  along  with  the  vapor,  and  thus 
reach  the  organs  which  are  principally  devoted  to  absorption.  In  no 
other  way  can  we  primarily  reach  the  materials  of  all  organic  beings 
Before  their  absorption  can  have  begun,  the  most  essential  elements 
must  have  been  embraced  originally  in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  the 
simple  conditions  which  I  have  stated.  Nor  is  it  a  difficult  process  to 
follow  out  that  circuit  of  causes  and  effects  in  which  revolves  the 
economy  of  nature  in  making  the  waste  of  organic  beings  during  th^ 
own  existence  a  subsidiary  supply  of  nourishment  to  themselves,  or  to 
others  of  their  own  day,  or  to  generations  in  the  womb  of  time ;  or, 
when  consigned  ''  to  the  dust,"  how  their  elements,  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  form  an  endless  round  of  materisds  for  reproductioD 
and  grrowtl},  either  in  the  form  of  gases  and  vapor  diffused  in  the  air, 
or  as  imbddied  with  the  earth. 

303,  c»  Although  it  be  the  special  object  of  the  radical  fibres  to 
carry  on  the  function  of  absorption,  this  office  is  more  or  less  perfonn- 
ed  by  the  leaves  of  plants,  but  in  various  degrees,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  species.  In  arid  climates,  the  leaves  have  this  tunctioo 
strongly  pronounced;  and  many  plants,  like  the  sempervirens,  wiD 
grow  as  well  when  suspended  by  a  string,  as  when  connected  by  their 
roots  with  the  soil. 

303,  d»  The  leaves  of  plants  absorb  carbonic  acid  mostly  during  the 
day,  decompound  it  through  a  vital  process^  and  otherwise  prepare  it  as 
an  important  source  of  nourishment.  Light  is  necessary  to  this  func- 
tion of  the  leaves,  and  without  it  the  plant  languishes  and  dies.  As 
an  attendant  result  oxygen  gas  ]a  evolved  into  the  atmosphere.  The 
process  is,  therefore,  suspended  during  the  absence  of  light,  and  some 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  is  regenerated  and  escapes  along  with  the 
vapor  which  is  exhaled  by  the  leaves.  It  has  been  also  supposed  that 
more  or  less  oxygen  is  absorbed  at  night;  but  this  opinion  appeals 
not  to  be  sustained  by  later  and  better  observations.  It  is  most  proba- 
ble, indeed,  that  the  temporary  absence  of  light  occasions  scarcelj  more 
than  a  suspension  of  the  assimilating  process.    Light  acts  as  a  vitid 
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ttimaliis  to  the  leaves,  by  which  their  organic  properties  are  rendered 
capable  of  overthrowing  that  most  refractory  compound,  carbonic  acid 
(§  188i  d,  350,  noa.  64,  66,  68  -76,) 

303,  e.  The  leaves  61  plants  being  the  great  organs  of  assimilation, 
and  light  the  vital  stimulus  by  which  the  function  is  maintained  (§ 
188},  4^),  it  appears  from  what  has  been  now  said  that  light  holds  the 
first  rank  among  the  requisites  of  life.  It  was  therefore  brought  into 
existence  before  the  creation  of  the  •vegetable  kingdom ;  and  being 
thus  indispensable  to  all  living  beings,  we  see  the  fallacy  of  a  common 
tenet  in  theoretical  geology,  that  the  most  thrifty  period  of  vegetation 
was  through  a  great  cycle  of  total  darkness,  ana  an  atmosphere  of 
carbonic  acid  (§  74,  1079  h), 

303^,  a,  pne  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  vegetable  physiology, 
is  the  immediate  necessitv  of  plants  to  animal  life  during  their  very 
growth ;  their  final  cause,  m  this  respect,  being  the  abstraction  of  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  atmosphere,  and  the  renewal  of  its  oxygen.  Ani- 
mals, too,  as  we  have  seen,  incidentally  contribute  carbon  to  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen  in  the  form 
of  ammonia.  There  is  this  remarkable  subserviency  of  the  organic 
kingdoms  to  each  other,  though  there  be  not  a  reciprocal  dependence. 
Vegetables,  indeed,  preceded  animals,  and  are,  therefore,  essentially 
independent,  while  animals  derive  all  they  possess  from  vegetable 
creation  (§  303,  a).  Plants  are  the  producers,  animals  the  consumers. 
The  former  directly,  and  the  latter  indirectly,  live  upon  the  air  and 
what  it  contains.  The  plant  dies  and  becomes  food  for  the  animal ; 
but  it  seems  scarcely  less  important  in  its  living  state  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  animal  life.  And  so  the  animal,  living  and  dead,  yields  back 
its  all  to  the  atmosphere ;  and  thus  are  the  inorganic,  and  the  two  de- 
partments of  the  organic,  kingdoms  united  (^  1052,  1053). 

303j>,  &.  But,  we  have  seen,  as  I  originally  indicated  in  the  Essay 
on  the  FhUo9ophy  of  Vitality^  that  the  supply  of  ammonia  to  the  atmo- 
sphere is  only  a  contingent  result  of  the  creation  of  animals,  and  there 
fore  not  indispensable  to  vegetation  (§  156  h,  303  a).     Liebig,  how- 
ever, reverses  the  order  of  Creation,  and  affirms  that 

**  We  have  not  the  slightest  reason  for  believing  that  the  nitrogen 
of  the  atmosphere  takes  part  in  the  process  of  assimilation  of  plants 
and  animals.'^  *'  These  mcts  are  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  opinion 
that  it  is  ammonia  which  affords  all  vegetables,  without  exception,  the 
nitrogen  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  their  constituent  sub* 
stances.  Considerations  of  another  Kind,  however,  give  to  this  opin- 
ion  a  degree  of  certainty  which  completely  exdudei  all  other  views  of 
the  matter J'-^hiRBiQ^B  Organic  Chemistry,  &c.,  p.  70,  71. 

303^,  e.  The  same  mistake  has  arisen  with  the  chemists  as  to  the 
reciprocal  dependence  of  animals  and  plants,  in  regard  to  the  excre- 
tion of  carbon  by  one  and  oxygen  by  the  other.  However  true  it  may 
bo  that  animals  are  dependent  on  plants  for  oxygen  gas,  it  is  certainly 
an  assumption  that  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  ahke  dependent  on  the 
animal  &r  its  carbonaceous  element.  If  the  primary  creation  of  plants 
be  admitted,  that  is  sufficient ;  and  to  those  who  reject  the  Mosaic 
Record,  and  the  concurring  testimony  of  geologists,  I  may  repeat 
the  admitted  fact  that  vegetables  are  the  ultimate  source  of  supply 
to  all  animals.  The  former,  therefore,  are  essentially  independent, 
the  latter  dependent;  while  this  universal  fact  corroborates,  also, 
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the  original  account  of  thd  primary  Creadon  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 

(§  3031). 

As  to  the  relations  of  the  Hving  plant  to  organic  life,  it  is  computed 
by  Saussure,  and  allowed  by  others,  that  the  atmosphere  contains  about 
f-^^th.  part  of  its  weight  of  carbonic  acid.  The  atmosphere  most 
be  also  losing,  through  the  processes  of  respiration,  combustioQy  &c., 
a  proportion  of  its  oxygen.  It  is  estimated,  also,  that  the  present  num- 
ber of  human  beings  would,  alone,  double  the  existing  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  air  in  1000  years ;  and,  in  303,000  years  would  eac- 
haust  its  oxygen.  It  is  also  found  that  atmospheric  air  of  the  present 
day  does  not  contain  less  oxygen  than  that  which  is  found  in  jars 
buried  for  1800  years  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii. 

From  all  this  it  is  inferabl<9  that  there  is  a  universal  cause  in  oper- 
ation, by  which  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  is  consumed,  and  oxygen 
supplied ;  and,  from  the  various  well-known,  and  indispensable  uses 
oiuie  vegetable  kingdom  to  the  animal,  which  declareJUs  creation  for 
the  benefit  4^  the  latter,  and,  therefore,  its  antecedent  or  simultaneous 
creation,  we  should  naturally  be  prompted,  by  analogy,  to  look  to  this 
subordinate  provision  as  the  universal  source  through  which  the  great 
purposes  of  respiration  are  maintained  unimpaired.  Chemistry  has 
here  elegantly  illustrated  this  great  element  in  the  final  causes  c£  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  the  contingent  aid  which  it  derives  firom  the 
animal ;  while  it  enlarges  our  view  of  the  vast  conceptions  of  Unity  of 
Desigrn. 

303^.  It  is  also  worth  our  while  to  observe  of  these  important  laws, 
as  we  ffo  along,  how  they  are  perverted  by  the  ignorant  in  pbysiolo- 
gy,xand  how  incapable  liie  chemist  is  constantly  proving  himself  of 
"  pursuing  his  reasoning,*'  as  said  of  him  by  Hunter,  '^  even  beyond 
the  simple  experiment  itsel£" 

Vegetables,  as  we  have  seen,  are  composed  mainly  of  carbon,  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  (§  37,  303).  The  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air  (as  well  as  of  the  soil)  is  absorbed  by  plants,  and  appropriated 
to  their  npuijshment  and  growth.  This  gaseous  substance,  therefore, 
is  decomposed  by  vegetable  organization,  the  carbon  vivified  and  ap- 
propriated, and  a  part  of  the  oxygen  thrown  off  to  replenish  the  at- 
mosphere. It  is  incorrectly  said,  however,  by  Liebig,  that  "  the  at- 
mosphere must  receive  by  this  process  a  volume  of  oxygen  for  eveiy 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  which  has  been  decomposed."  It  may  be 
meant,  however,  that  an  equivalent  or  atom  of  oxygen  for  every  equiv- 
alent of  carbon  is  given  off  to  the  atmosphere ;  but  even  this  consimo- 
tion  is  invalidated  by  the  multiplicity  of  sources  from  which  plants  are 
supplied  with  that  important  element.  But  enough  is  known  to  ren- 
der it  certain  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  oxygen  of  carbonic  acid  is 
retained  by  plants  and  combined  under  a  new  form  along  with  the  car- 
bon and  other  elements.  Liebig's  hypothecs  of  capillaiy  attraction 
led  him,  not  improbably,  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  water  which 
is  absorbed  by  plants  is  actually  decompounded,  and  its  elements  com- 
bined with  others  according  to  the  laws  which  determine  organic  com- 
pounds. It  is  water,  indeed,  which  yields,  far  more  than  ammonia, 
the  hydrogen  which  abounds  in  plants  (§  303,  h).  Water,  therefbrev 
being  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  furnishes  a  source  of  the 
supply  qf  that  oxygen  which  goes  to  the  increase  of  vegetables  ;  and, 
for  aught  that  can  be  said  to  ti^e  contrary,  it  may  form  a  part  of  what 
is  evolved  into  the  air. 
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We  have  seen,  also,  that  plants  derive  a  part  of  their  oxygen  from 
mineral  compounds  appertaining  to  the  earth,  and  probably  by  means 
of  the  roots  fix>m  the  atmospheric  air  which  is  held  in  solution  by  water, 
when  the  gas  may  be  thus  appropriated,  notwithstanding  its  elementary 
condition  in  the  latter  case.  Although,  doubtless,  more  or  less  carbonic 
acid  is  reproduced  in  the  leaves  and  escapes  at  night  along  with  the  va- 
por exhaled,  the  probabilities  are  against  the  supposition  that  a  propor- 
tion is  also  then  generated  and  emitted  by  plants  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  the  respiration  of  animals,  and  having  for  its  object,  in  part,  the 
separation  of  carbon  firom  some  of  the  vegetable  constituents. 

803 §.  But  let  us  come  to  philosophy  :— 

"  At  night,"  says  Liebig,  "  a  true  chemical  pbocess  coMteNCSs, 
in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  upon  the  sub* 
stances  composing  the  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruit.  This  process  is  not 
at  all  connected  with  the  life  of  the  vegetable  organisnu  because  it 
goes  on  in  the  dead  plant  exactly  as  in  a  LrviNo  one"  !  ^ 

Here,  in  the  first  place,  is  an  important  fallacy  in  the  premises  fix)m 
which  the  induction  is  made ;  since  the  processes  have  not  the  least 
analogy  in  the  living  and  dead  plant  in  the  former,  the  oxygen  is 
taken  into  the  organization,  and  goes  to  form  organic  compounds.  In 
the  dead  plant,  it  is  an  agent  of  chemical  decomposition,  by  which  the 
organic  compounds  are  destroyed,  and  the  structure  broken  up. 

Now  we  shall  always  find  that  authors  who  reason  in  the  foregoing 
manner  perpetually  contradict  themselves.  In  the  case  before  us,  a 
contradiction  necessarily  arises  from  the  fundamental  differences  be- 
tween the  processes  of  oi^anic  and  inorganic  beings,  and  the  laws  by 
which  they  are  governed.  A  little  farther  on  fi*om  the  quotation  I 
have  just  made,  Liebig  affirms  that  **  the  laws  of  life  cannot  be  investi" 
gated  in  an  organized  being  which  is  diseased  or  dying"  Here,  then,  is 
a  contradictory  opinion,  which  inculcates  as  great  an  error  in  physi- 
ology as  that  of  identifying  the  efiects  of  oxygen  on  "  living  beings" 
and  on  such  as  are  actually  dead.  Here  is  an  absolute  denial  of  any 
analogies  between  the  laws  which  govern  living  "  diseased  beings" 
and  the  "laws  of  life."  But,  this  declaration  of  the  chemist,  devoid 
of  truth  as  it  is,  is  universally  applicable  where  he  would  be  least 
disposed  to  see  it  operate.  Such  an  application,  too,  is  an  irresistible 
sequitur  ;  since,  if  "  the  laws  of  life  cannot  be  investigated  in  an  organ- 
ized being  which  is  diseased  or  dying,"  it  certainly  follows  that  the 
laws  which  relate  to  dead,  or  inorganic  beings,  and  the  forces  upon 
which  those  laws  depend,  can  have  no  agency  in  living  beings. 

Such,  however,  is  the  material  which  is  now-a-days  denominated 
'*  experimental  philosophy,"  and  "  the  progress  of  medical  science." 
And,  if  the  reader  will  now  turn  to  the  parallel  columns  (§  350),  he 
will  see  yet  other  contradictions  directly  relative  to  the  foregoing 
quotation  (^  1052, 1053). 

But,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  well  enough,  before  dismissing  this  sub- 
ject, to  say,  &at,  although  '^  the  laws  of  life  cannot  be  investigated  in 
an  organized  being  which  is  dying/'  the  laws  which  govern  diseased 
actions  and  their  results  are  only  slightly  modified  "  laws  of  life,"  and 
often  reflect  great  light  upon  Uieir  strictly  healthy  condition.  We 
are,  or  should  be,  constantly  reasoning  in  this  manner  in  all  cases  of 
disease ;  and  it  is  only  by  comparisons  of  the  modifications,  which 
constitute  disease,  with  the  natural  conditions  of  life,  that  we  can  have 
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any  just  knowledge  of  diseases.  In  proportion,  however,  as  the  indi- 
vidual approximates  a  state  of  deam  all  this  reasoning  fails ;  and, 
when  actually  dead,  no  such  comparisons  can  be  instituted.  Here, 
then,  it  is  that  the  foregoing  admission  of  the  chemist  applies  with  all 
the  force  of  truth. 

304.  The  greater  complexity  of  the  organs  of  assimilation  in  ani- 
mal life  gives  rise  to  a  variety  of  subordinate  functions  in  animals  not 
found  in  plants ;  such,  for  example,  as  digestion  by  the  gastric  juice, 
saliva,  bile,  &c. ;  then  a  farther  advancement  of  the  process  in  the 
lacteals,  in  the  blood-vessels,  in  the  lungs,  &c.  Some  of  these  subor- 
dinate functions,  however,  have  their  analogies  in  plants ;  such  as  the 
action  of  the  sap-vessels  upon  the  circulating  fluid,  the  imbibition  and 
exhalation  of  gaseous  substances  by  the  leaves,  &c.  But,  in  all  the 
cases,  the  extreme  vessels  which  perform  the  office  of  nutrition  are  the 
main  instrttients  of  organic  life.  All  the  functions  which  are  carried 
on  by  com^und  structures  are  subsidiary  only  to  that  of  the  nutritive 
vessels  (§  171). 

305.  The  organs  of  assimilation  in  animals  are  more  or  less  com- 
plex according  to  the  nature  of  the  food.  Probably  every  animal 
has  a  stomach,  or  some  analogous  organ,  and  a  mouth,  and  anus, 
which  would  form,  as  supposed  by  Aristotle,  a  fundamental  distinc- 
tion between  plants  and  animals  (§  11).  The  analogies  which  are 
supplied  by  the  higher  orders  of  animaJs  would  prompt  this  conclu- 
sion in  respect  to  the  most  inferior,  or  some  equivalent  arrangement. 

306.  In  vertebrated  animals  the  stomach  is  generally  an  expand- 
ed portion  only  of  the  intestinal  canal.  In  fishes  the  intestine  is 
commonly  short ;  but  this  is  often  compensated  by  folds  in  the  mu- 
cous membrane.  In  birds  there  is  a  complexity  of  the  alimentary 
organs  which  does  not  exist  in  fishes,  amphibia,  or  reptiles.  In  mam- 
malia the  digestive  organization  is  still  difierent ;  and  here  it  is  more 
remarkably  various  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  and  as  the 
necessity  of  supplies  may  be  felt  at  short  or  at  longer  intervals.  The 
more,  also,  the  phenomena  of  animal  life  are  multiplied  the  greatei 
is  the  development  of  the  digestive  system  (§  107,  25 1^  353).  Its 
complex  nature  has  an  intimate  relation  to  the  qualities  of  the  food, 
and  these  relations  have  an  afiinity  with  that  principle  of  instinct 
which  directs  animals  in  the  selection  of  food.  The  more  dense  and 
tough  the  food,  and  the  more  removed  from  the  natm'e  of  the  body 
which  it  is  destined  to  nourish,  the  more  complex  are  the  organs  of 
digestion.  And  so,  on  the  contrary,  the  softer  the  food,  and  the  more 
it  is  like  the  animal  in  its  composition,  the  more  simple  are  the  assim- 
ilating organs.  Animals,  therefore,  which  live  on  hay  have  these  or- 
gans much  more  complex  than  such  as  are  nourished  by  animal  food ; 
especially  that  part  of  the  organization  which  is  destined  to  make  the 
first  and  greatest  change. 

307.  The  {)rincipal  agent  in  the  assimilating  process,  in  animals,  is 
the  gastric  juice ;  a  vitd  organic  fluid,  which  is  secreted  by  the  intei^ 
nal  coat  of  the  stomach  (§  135  a,  316,  419,  827  h).  This  secretion  is 
especially  promoted  by  the  stimulus  of  food,  which  is  dissolved  and 
altered  in  its  elementary  constitution  by  the  vital  influences  of  the 
juice.  This  is  the  first  and  greatest  step  in  the  process  of  assimilation. 
It  is  here  that  dead  matter  receives  its  first  impressions  from  the  prop- 
erties vivification  and  vital  affinity  (§  216, 218).     The  chemists  tellua 
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that  the  process  is  a  chemical  one ;  and  that,  Dotwithstanding  the  ya- 
rious,  ana  unique,  and  astonishing  devices  of  nature  for  the  elaboration 
of  the  gastric  Juice,  they  would  stultify  physiologists  with  the  pretense 
that  many  diderent  processes  of  the  laboratory  wiU  generate  a  gastric 
juice  with  all  the  unique  properties  that  appertain  to  the  fluid  as  elab- 
orated from  the  blood  by  the  various  modifications  of  organization 
which  were  instituted  by  Almighty  Power  for  these  specific  objects. 
And  having  been  thus  regardless  of  the  most  sublime  and  profound 
institutions  of  that  Power,  they  proceed  to  assume  that  the  product  of 
these  artificial  compounds,  in  their  action  upon  food,  is  the  homoge- 
neous chyme  of  living  nature,  and  which  is  apparently  the  same  in  all 
animals,  whatever  the  kind  or  the  variety  of  food.  But  the  chemist 
is  met  at  the  very  threshold  by  the  fact,  that  there  is  nothing  in  or- 
ganic nature  itself  that  can  elaborate  that  fluid  from  the  blood  out  that 
particular  part  of  the  sreat  system  of  mucous  membranes  which  forms 
a  component  part  of  the  stomach  (§  135,  a). 

808.  The  foregoing  relates  to  complex  animals ;  but  analogy,  as  well 
as  observation^  renders  it  evident  that  the  inferior  races  possess  an  or« 
ganization  which  is  equivalent  to  the  stomach  (§  251). 

309.  In  most  animals  that  consume  food  of  a  solid  nature,  there  are 
preparatory  organs  which  assist  mechanically,  by  dividing  the  food. 
The  construction  of  these  organs  of  mastication,  both  as  to  their  osse- 
ous and  muscular  parts,  has  a  strict  reference  to  the  kind  of  food  upon 
which  the  animal  is  destined  to  subsist  Animals  of  pre^  are  furnish- 
ed with  organs  for  the  destruction  of  life  and  organization ;  since  no 
substance  which  possesses  life  can  undergo  digestion,  and  all  solids 
must  be  divided  to  admit  of  a  free  access  of  the  gastric  juice  and  saliva. 

310.  The  organs  of  mastication  are  more  various  than  any  other 
parts ;  yet  so  uniform  in  each  species,  so  allied  among  numerous  spe- 
cies, that  naturalists  have  taken  these  characters  not  only  as  signifi- 
cant of  the  species,  but  as  the  foundation  of  a  systematic  distribution 
of  the  species  into  genera,  and  of  genera  into  orders. 

311.  Where  the  usual  organs  of  mastication  are  deficient  in  ani- 
mals, the  species  is  oflen  supplied  with  means  in  the  stomach  itself 
for  reducing  the  aliment  to  a  soft  substance,  so  that  it  may  be  pene- 
trated by  the  gastric  juice.  The  stomach  of  the  armadillo,  which  sub- 
sists on  insects,  and  of  the  granivorous  birds,  is  endowed  with  a  pow- 
erful muscle  for  crushing,  or  grinding  the  food.  The  stomachs  of 
other  animals  are  armed  with  bony  or  homy  parts,  as  in  many  insects. 

312.  The  food  is  moved  about  in  the  stomach  by  the  muscular  ac- 
tion of  the  organ ;  but  so  peculiar  and  exquisite  is  the  modification 
of  irritability  o£  the  pyloric  orifice,  the  food  is  not  permitted  to  pass 
this  outlet  till  it  is  converted  into  chyme  (§  278).  Much  of  the  aque- 
ous portion,  however,  is  early  and  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  stomach. 

313.  WJien,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  the  irritability  of  the  pylo- 
rus is  artificially  modified,  as  in  disease,  it  will  oflen  allow  undigested 
food  to  pass,  more  or  less  readily,  into  the  duodenum  (§  278).  But  it 
is^  more  remarkable  that  it  will  suffer  many  hard,  indigestible  sub- 
stances to  escape,  while  it  detains  such  as  are  most  congenial  to  its 
nature.  The  passage  of  indigestible  substances  is  efi*ected  gradually 
by  repeatedly  presenting  themselves  at  the  pylorus,  and  thus  so  habit- 
uating the  irritability  of  that  orifice  to  their  own  irritant  effects,  but 
not  to  those  of  digestible  food,  that  they  are  allowed  to  pass,  while 
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tbe  latter  is  detained ;  the  stomach  thus  electing  what  is  most  conge- 
nial to  its  nature  and  to  the  wants  of  life  (^  188,  &c.,  539  a,  543,  551). 

314.  The  saliva,  bile,  and  pancreatic  juice  are  auxiliary  to  the  gas- 
tric juice,  though  how  far  is  considered  problematicaL  Tbe  liyeris 
found,  under  a  great  yariety  of  forms,  in  all  animals  whose  stnictnre 
can  be  made  the  subject  of  ocular  demonstration,  and  it  is  known  to 
generate  bile  in  all  instances.  The  pancreas  and  salivary  glands  oc- 
cur in  all  the  mammifera,  birds,  and  reptiles,  and  in  many  fishes,  mol- 
lus€a,  and  insects. 

From  the  general  occurrence,  therefore,  of  the  foregoing  organs,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  independently  of  the  more  dirisct  fiicts,  that  the 
fluids  which  they  secrete  have  an  important  vital  agency  in  the  pro- 
cess of  assimilation. 

315.  Animals  which  live  on  vegetables  have  larger  salivary  glands 
than  such  as  feed  on  animal  substances  ;  and,  since  vegetables  reqnire 
greater  assimilating  means  than  animal  food,  it  is  a  just  inference 
from  final  causes  that  the  saliva  answers  a  far  more  important  object 
than,  as  is  commonly  imputed  to  it,  of  moistening  the  food  and  facili- 
tating its  passage  to  the  stomach.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  has 
been  with  still  less  reason  imagined  by  others  that  it  contributes  more 
than  the  gastric  juice  to  the  conversion  of  food  into  chyme.  Bat 
here,  as  on  all  speculative  questions,  some  distinguished  chemists  re- 
fer the  agency  of  the  saliva  in  the  process  of  digestion  to  the  atmo- 
spheric air  it  conveys  to  the  stomach,  while  others  of  equal  renown 
attribute  this  high  office  to  its  own  specific  virtues. 

316.  The  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  mingle  with  the  chyme  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  duodenum,  where  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  fluid 
contributes  an  assimilating  influence  analogous  to  that  of  the  saliva; 
while  the  disappearance  of  some  of  the  components  of  the  bile,  and 
other  relative  facts,  show  a  direct  connection  of  this  fluid  with  the 

Erocess  of  assimilation.  The  bile  also  separates  the  excrementitioas 
-om  the  nutritious  part  of  the  chyme ;  the  former  portion  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  canal,  and  the  latter  the  parietes  (417,  6). 
•  Connected  with  these  important  uses  of  the  bile  is  its  well-known 
function  of  maintaining  peristaltic  action.  Such,  therefore,  being  its 
great  final  causes,  we  may  safely  reject  the  hypothesis  of  the  mechan- 
ical theorists,  that  the  liver,  like  the  lungs,  is  designed  to  depurate 
the  blood.  The  injury  consequent  on  the  failure  of  the  liver,  by  ex- 
periment or  otherwise,  to  perform  its  function,  no  more  proves  its 
supposed  depurating  office  &an  a  like  contingency  befalling  the  stom- 
ach would  place  that  organ  in  the  same  category. -^See  ^  1031-1033. 

317.  The  intestinal  tube,  like  the  roots  of  plants,  is  supplied  with 
absorbing  vessels,  which  are  called  lacteals  in  animaJs  of  complex  or- 
ganization. The  nutritive  part  of  the  chyme  is  taken  up  by  these 
vessels,  whore  it  undergoes  a  farther  assimilation,  and  receives  the 
name  o£  chyle. 

Nothing  is  absorbed  by  the  lacteals  which  is  offensive  to  their 
exquisitely  modified  irritability,  excepting  under  the  circumstances 
already  set  forth  (§  278). 

318.  In  the  higher  animals  the  chyle  is  transmitted  by  the  lacteals 
to  the  thoracic  duct,  and  by  this  vessel  to  the  lefb  subclavian  yein, 
where  it  mingles  with  the  general  mass  of  blood.  Thence  it  passes 
to  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  to  be  sent  to  the  lungs,  where  it 
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ceives  another  important  impress  of  vi-vification,  parts,  for  the  first 
time,  with  a  portion  of  its  carbonaceous  matter,  and  undergoes  a  de- 
velopmetit  of  its  coloring  principle.  From  the  lungs,  it  passes  with 
the  old  blood,  with  which  it  is  now  fully  incorporated,  to  die  left  cay- 
ities  of  the  heart,  to  be  transmitted  to  all  parts  of  the  body  to  under- 
go the  last  act  of  assimilation. 

319.  Assimilation  advances  progressively  from  the  first  conversion 
of  food  into  chyme,  till  the  nutritive  matter  becomes  vitally  united 
with  the  solid  parts.  At  each  step  of  the  process,  in  the  stomach,  in 
the  duodenum,  through  the  lacteals,  in  the  lungs,  and  at  its  final  des- 
tination, the  degree  and  kind  of  assimilation  is  forever  the  same,  at 
each  of  its  stages,  in  every  species  of  organic  beings ;  thus  denoting 
specific  powers  and  laws  by  which  nil  this  unvarying  exactness  is 
maintained  (§  42). 

Assimilation  is  more  simple  in  animals  low  in  the  scale  of  organi- 
zation ;  but  close  analogies  prevail  throughout. 

320.  The  chyle  is  found  to  exhibit  globules  under  the  microscope, 
of  which  some  are  reddish.  It  is  said,  also,  that  they  havd  b6en  seen  in 
the  chyme ;  but  Miiller  thinks  that  impossible,  as  the  lacteals,  accord- 
ing to  him,  have  no  open  orifices,  and,  therefore,  the  globules  could 
not  be  admitted  through  the  *'  invisible  pores''  of  the  closed  lacteals. 
These  vessels,  however,  have  open  terminations  by  the  villi  of  the  in- 
testines (§  275,  1089). 

These  questions  as  to  the  existence  and  shape  of  the  globules  of 
blood,  chyle,  ipilk,  &c.,  axe  of  very  little  practical  importance  and  are 
apt  to  lead  to  much  waste  of  time,  and  encumber  medicine  with  specu- 
lation and  false  doctrine ;  while  the  instrument,  through  the  aid  of 
which  the  imagination  is  thus  sent  upon  its  airy  flight,  is  also  the  im 
bodyment  of  a  thousand  falsehoods  in  the  path  of  truth  (§  131,  251). 

321.  Since,  however,  no  one  doubts  that  the  nutritive  part'of  the 
chyme  undergoes  a  very  positive  change  in  the  lacteals  (§  320),  and  a 
higher  degree  of  assimilation,  the  proof  is  the  same  here,  as  in  absorp- 
tion by  plants,  that  the  fluid  is  not  taken  up  and  carried  forward  by 
capillary  attraction  (§  289*291). 

322.  Lookine  back  upon  the  variety  of  parts  which  are  concerned 
in  the  work  of  assimilation ;  their  exact  adaptation  to  each  other; 
their  peculiarities  in  different  species  of  animals  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  food — ^varying,  indeed,  more  or  less  in  every  species,  yet 
always  alike  in  all  individuals  of  the  same  species ;  the  prevalence 
of  four  specific  digestive  fluids,  and  each  of  these  analogous  in  all  an- 
imals, notwithstanding  the  vi^ety  in  the  structure  of  the  secreting  or- 
eans,  yet  only  generated,  respectively,  by  one  special  part;  tfa^gir  pro* 
auction  in  unusual  quantities,  especially  of  the  gastric  juice,  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  digestion ;  the  apparently  exact  similarity  in  the 
composition  of  the  chyme  of  all  animals,  whatever  the  nature  and  the 
variety  of  the  food ;  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  highest  absurdities  to 
suppose  that  all  this  complexity  of  parts,  all  this  munificence  and 
variety  in  Design,  should  he  merely  intended  to  subserve  a  chemical 
reduction  of  food  in  the  stomach,  especially,  too,  as  all  that  is  known 
of  chemistry  is  in  conflict  with  every  part  of  this  stupendous  whole. 
And  when  we  pursue  the  other  steps  through  which  the  great  end  of 
digestion  is  attained,  and  steadily  regard  each  individual  pan  forever 
giving  rise  to  certain  unvarying  results,  each  part  in  its  anatomical 
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and  vital  relationB  to  all  the  Test,  the  necessity  of  every  part  to  every 
step  in  the  process  of  assimilation,  the  necessity  of  the  whole  to  every 
secreted  solid  and  fluid,  the  derivation  of  the  whole  unique  and  for- 
ever  exact  variety  (millions  upon  millions,  §  41-46)  from  four  ele- 
ments mainly,  out  of  a  homogeneous  fluid  which  embraces  yet  fourteen 
other  elements,  the  necessary  co-operation  of  many  of  the  secreted 
fluids  toward  their  own  formation  individually,  and  toward  every  for- 
mation in  the  complex  animal — when,  I  say,  we  duly  consider  this 
labyrinth  of  complexities,  moving  on  in  one  unvarying  round  of  har- 
monious action  and  results,  moved  by  a  power  within  which  has  no 
known  analogy  in  the  world  where  chemical  results  obtain,  we  may 
reconcile  unbelief  in  all  this  Design  with  a  yet  higher  order  of  infi- 
delity, but  certainly  not  with  the  ordinary  promptings  of  reason^  or 
with  the  plainest  rules  of  evidence  (§  638). 

But,  let  us  analyze,  in  another  section,  the  great  plan  of  nature  for 
the  maintenance  of  organic  life  in  animals. 

323.  Let  us  analyze,  afler  the  manner  of  Cuvier,  the  constitution 
of  animals  in  respect  to  the  subserviency  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
fabric  to  the  single  function  of  digestion,  and  according  to  the  nature 
of  each  species  of  animal ;  and  when  we  shall  have  reflected  upon 
the  principles  which  determine  the  coincidences,  and  see  that  no  one 
of  them  can  be  explained  by  any  of  the  forces  and  laws  of  the  inor- 
ganic world,  let  us  cast  from  us,  as  unworthy  a  thoughtful  mind,  the 
supposition  that  the  final  act,  or  that  of  digestioti,  is  a  chemical  pro- 
cess ;  and  let  us  also  apply  the  same  induction  to  every  other  precesi 
of  living  beings. 

"  Every  organized  being,"  says  Cuvier, ''  forms  a  whole,  a  uniqae, 
and  perfect  system,  the  parts  of  which  mutually  correspond,  and  con- 
cur m  the  same  definite  action  by  a  reciprocal  reaction.  None  oi 
those  parts  can  change  without  the  whole  changing ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, each  of  them,  separately  considered,  points  out  and  marks  ^  the 
others.  Thus,  if  the  intestines  of  an  animal  are  so  organized  as  only 
to  digest  flesh,  and  that  fresh,  it  follows  that  the  jaws  of  the  animal 
must  be  constructed  to  devour  prey,  its  claws  to  seize  and  tear  it,  its 
teeth  to  eat  and  divide  it,  the  whole  structure  of  the  organs  of  motion 
such  as  to  pursue  and  catch  it,  its  perceptive  organs  to  discern  it  at  a 
distance,  rfature  must  have  even  placed  in  its  brain  the  necessary 
instinct  to  know  bow  to  conceal  itself  and  lay  snares  for  its  victims. 
That  the  jaw  may  be  enabled  to  seize,  it  must  have  a  certain-shaped 
prominence  for  the  articulation,  a  certain  relation  between  the  posi- 
tion of  the  resisting  power  and  that  of  the  strength  employed  with  the 
fulcrum ;  a  certain  volume  in  the  temporal  muscle,  requiring  an  equiv- 
alent extent  in  the  hollow  which  receives  it,  and  a  certain  convexity 
of  the  zygomatic  arch  under  which  it  passes.  This  zygomatic  arch 
roust  also  possess  a  certain  strength  to  give  strength  to  thu  masseter 
muscle.  That  an  animal  may  carry  off  its  prey,  a  certain  strength  is 
requisite  in  the  muscles  which  raise  the  head ;  whence  results  a  de> 
terminate  formation  in  the  vertebres  and  muscles  attached,  and  in  the 
occiput  where  the  muscles  are  inserted.  That  the  teeth  may  cut  the 
flesh,  they  must  be  sharp,  and  they  must  be  so  more  or  less  according 
as  they  will  have  more  or  less  exclusively  flesh  to  cut.  Their  roots 
should  he  more  or  less  solid,  as  they  have  more  and  larger  bones  to 
break.    All  these  circumstances  will,  in  like  manner,  influence  the  de- 
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valopment  of  all  those  parts  which  serve  to  move  the  jaw.  That  the 
claws  may  seize  the  prey,  they  must  ^ve  a  certain  mobili^  in  the 
talonsy  a  certain  strength  in  the  nails ;  whence  will  result  determinate 
'brmations  in  all  the  claws,  and  the  necessary  distribution  of  muscles 
and  tendons.  It  will  be  necessary  that  the  forearm  have  a  certain 
facility  in  turning,  whence,  again,  will  result  certain  determinate  for- 
mations of  the  bones  which  compose  it.  But,  the  bone  of  the  fore- 
arm, articulating  in  the  shoulder-joint,  cannot  change  its  structure 
without  this  also  changes." 

Again,  observe  what  may  be  inferred  from  some  other  given  part, 
as  &om  the  shape  of  the  bones :  **  The  formation  of  the  teeth  bespeaks 
that  of  the  jaw ;  that  of  the  scapula  that  of  the  claws ;  just  as  the  equsp 
don  of  a  curve  involves  all  its  properties.  So  the  claw,  the  scapula, 
the  articulation  of  the  jaw,  the  thigh*bone,  and  all  the  other  bones 
separately  considered,  require  the  oeriam  tooth,  or  the  tooth  requires 
them,  reciprocally ;  and,  taking  any  one  of  them,  isolated  from  the  skel* 
eton  of  an  unknown  animal,  he  who  possesses  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  organic  economy,  could  expound  every  other  part  of  the  animal 
Take  the  Iuh^,  for  example.  We  see,  very  plainly,  that  hoofed  ani- 
mals must  all  be  herbivorous,  since  they  have  no  means  of  seizing 
upon  prey.  We  see,  also,  that  having  no  other  use  for  their  fore- 
feet than  to  support  their  bodies,  they  have  no  occasion  for  a  power- 
fully-framed shoulder ;  whence  we  idfer,  what  is  the  case,  the  absence 
of  the  davicle  and  ac;romion,  and  the  straightness  of  the  scapula.  Not 
having  any  occasion  to  turn  their  fore-legs,  their  radius  will  be  solidly 
united  to  the  ulna,  or,  at  least,  articulated  by  a  hinge-joint,  and  not 
by  ball  and  socket,  with  the  humerus.  Their  herbivorous  diet  will 
require  teeth  with  a  broad  surface  to  crush  seeds  and  herbs.  Thb 
breadth  must  be  irregular,  and  for  this  reason  the  enamel  parts  must 
alternate  with  the  osseous  parts.  This  sort  of  surface  compelling  hor- 
izontal motion  for  grinding  the  food  to  pieces,  tbe  articulation  of  the 
jaw  cannot  fonn  a  .hinge  so  close  as  in  caiziivorous  animals.  It  must 
be  flattened,  and  correspond  with  the  facing  of  tlie  temporal  bones. 
The  temporal  cavity,  which  will  only  contain  a  very  small  muscle,  will 
be  small  and  shallow,"  &c.  (§  169,^*). 

324.  An  intestine,  daw,  tooth,  hoof,  or  other  bone,  therefore,  of  an 
unknown  animal  being  given,  we  may  construct  a  skeleton  that  shall 
be  nearly  true  to  nature  in  all  its  parts.  We  may  then  proceed  to 
cover  it  with  muscles ;  and,  lastly,  we  can  tell  &om  that  tusK,  or  claw, 
or  hoof,  or  other  bon^,  what  was  the  structure  of  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus, and  to  what  kind  of  food  the  gastric  juice  was  specifically  adapt- 
ed, and  what  were  the  peculiar  instinct  and  habits  of  the  animal, — so 
special  is  the  adaptation  of  all  other.partq  of  the  organization,  both  in 
animal  and  organic  life,  and  all  the  habits  and  instincts  of  animals,  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  digestive  organs  in  ev<9ry  species  (§  18). 

325.  Now  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  mntoal  concurrence  of  all 
parts  of  the  body,  the  adaotatioQ  of  each  part  to  the  others  in  structure 
and  use,  being  directly  designed  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  diges- 
tion, and  since  it  cannot  be  seriously  entertained  that  any  physical  or 
chemical  force  is  concerned  in  such  a  labyrinth  of  harmomous  struc- 
ture and  actions,  and  so  distinguished  throughout  by  a  multitude  of 
the  most  consummate  Designs,  and  all  conspiring  to  one  common  end, 
it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  imagine  that  digestian,  thejinal  caiue  of  the 
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tehoU ,  is  carried  on  by  agencies  which  have  no  connection  with  the  va- 
rious subordinate  means  (§  14,  74,  80,  117, 129  i,  133-137,  143,  155, 
156,  169/,  266,  303J  a,  306,  318,  336,  387,  399,  422,  514  h,  524  d, 
525, 526  d,  528  c,  638,  649  d,  733  b,  764  b,  811,  847  c,  848,  902^,  905). 

326.  What  we  have  now  seen  of  fundamental  Design  in  the  con- 
struction and  subseryience  of  all  parts  to  the  function  of  assimilation, 
and  of  the  exact  concurrence  of  die  whole  toward  the  incipient  step^ 
may  well  prepare  the  mind  to  realize  the  same  Design  throughout  the 
whole  system  of  organic  processes,  the  same  exact  foundation  in  an- 
atomical structure,  and  in  vital  properties,  the  same  precise  and  ever- 
lasting laws  (§  169,/).  Do  we  look  again,  therefore,  at  the  stupen* 
dous  fabric  upon  which,  and  its  special  vital  endowments,  the  laws  of 
sympathy  depend  ?  Astonishment  abates,  and  unbelief  yields  as  well 
to  the  force  of  analogy  as  to  direct  demonstration. 

327.  The  philosophy  of  assimilation  applied  pathologically,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  doctrines  of  solidism,  is  the  following :  The  func- 
tion of  assimilation,  being  performed  by  the  organic  properties  through 
their  media  of  action,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
elementary  combination  of  the  new  compounds  which  are  added  to 
the  parts  affected,  and  the  same  morbid  condition  of  the  vital  proper- 
ties will  be  imparted  to  the  new  compounds. 

328.  If  the  stomach  be  diseased,  then  the  nature  of  the  gastric  juice 
will  be  altered  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  properties  of  the 
stomach  may  be  affected.  If,  also,  we  allow,  in  this  case,  that  the 
chyme  will  have  a  corresponding  variation,  and  that  this  will  in  itself 
affect  the  whole  character  of  the  circulating  mass  of  blood,  so  that  the 
new  elementary  combinations,  those  of  the  solids  and  secreted  fluids, 
will  be  more  or  less  modified  in  all  parts,  we  shall  in  no  respect  com- 
promit  the  consistency  of  nature,  or  the  fundamental  principles  of 
physiology  (§  44,  52,  78,  153-155,  218-220).  However  such  admis- 
sion may  look  like  humoralism,  it  has  no  affinity  with  it.  The  whole 
process  resolves  itself  into  a  primary  disease  of  the  solids ;  and  the 
modified  condition  of  the  blood,  which  I  am  now  supposing,  does  not 
derange  the  vital  properties  and  actions  of  the  system  (§  156  b,  845, 
&;c.).  But  when  chylification  is  affected  by  diseased  states  of  the 
stomach,  reflex  nervous  actions  are  then  so  exerted  by  that  organ  upon 
other  parts,  that  their  vital  states  do  actually  sustain  a  change,  and 
oflen  a  far  greater  one,  from  that  sympathetic  cause.  This  more  gen- 
eral modified  condition  of  the  solids  contributes  still  farther  to  modify 
the  new  combinations,  and  to  g^ve  rise  to  what  are  called  vitiated  se- 
cretions. The  most  striking  examples  are  seen,  of  course,  when  di- 
gestion fails  altogether,  and  the  solids  become  universally  affected  by 
disease,  as  in  fever  (§  143  c,  148,  657  J,  776,  &c.). 

329.  If  the  heart  and  vascular  system  at  large  feel,  mainly,  the  in- 
fluence of  gastric  or  some  other  local  disease,  the  blood  is  always  more 
or  less  affected  in  its  composition,  and  assimilation  is  otherwise  va- 
riously modified  in  all  other  parts,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the 
change  in  the  blood,  but  of  the  affection  of  all  the  organs  and  flaids 
which  are  concerned  in  assimilation.  Nothing  affects  the  composition 
of  the  blood  so  rapidly  as  disturbances  of  the  vital  conditions  of  the 
neart  and  blood-vessels ;  or,  perhaps,  I  should  rather  say  of  the  ex- 
treme capillary  blood-vessels.  Nothing  can  prove  more  distinctly  die 
truth  of  solidism  and  the  fallacies  of  humoralism ;  especially  diose 
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more  instantaneous  changes  which  are  effected  in  the  entire  circula- 
ting mass  of  blood  by  abstracting  only  an  ounce  of  it  from  the  arm  (§ 
845,  &c.,  952). 

330.  Now,  suppose,  instead  of  treating  disease  upon  some  broad 
principles,  we  were  to  undertake  the  specific  object  of  the  humoralists 
m  any  of  the  foregoing  cases  (§  327-329) ;  that  is  to  say,  the  resto- 
ration of  the  blood  in  its  comjposition  and  nature.  The  humoral  pa- 
thologist would  attempt  its  direct  medication,  in  the  vain  hope  that  his 
drugs  can  produce,  by  their  direct  action  upon  the  fluid,  that  natural 
combination  of  its  elements,  and  that  natural  state  of  its  vital  properties, 
for  doing  which  Nature  has  provided  the  whole  system  ot  the  great 
vital  organs,  and  many  living  secretions  (§  845,  &c.).  Since,  there- 
fore, the  humoralist  has  not  a  physiological  principle  for  his  govern- 
ment, he  has  departed  wholly  from  nature.  The  duty  of  cure  thus 
devolves  upon  the  solidist,  who  proceeds  to  restore  assimilation  by  re- 
establishing the  natural  condition  of  the  various  tissues  and  orsans 
whose  functions  had  become  deranged  and  had  been  the  caus^  of  the 
altered  condition  of  the  blood ;  and  this  is  effected  according  to  the 
manner  set  forth  in  my  chapter  on  the  modus  operandi  of  remedial 
agents.  There,  too,  you  shall  find,  as  well  as  in  my  disquisitions 
upon  the  philosophy  of  solidism,  that  the  living  solids  are  the  only 
agents  which  can  possibly  effect  any  salutary  changes  in  the  pabulum 
vtta,  and,  therefore,  that  when  the  former  are  diseased  along  with  the 
latter,  they  must  take  the  initiating  step  both  in  the  morbid  and  healthy 
processes.  Just  in  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  solidist  improves  the 
condition  of  the  diseased  organs,  assimilation  will  approximate  its 
natural  state,  and  the  blood  be  regenerated  according  to  established 
physiological  laws. 

331.  The  condition,  therefore,  of  the  blood  and  of  the  products 
elaboi*ated  firom  it,  in  all  cases  of  disease,  should  be  regarded  only  as 
more  or  less  significant  of  the  morbid  changes  which  may  affect  the 
solid  parts. 

332.  Having  now  gone  over  the  general  philosophy  relative  to  as- 
similation, I  shall  proceed  to  consider  its  principal  element,  or  what 
is  denominated 

THB   PHYSIOLOGY   OF   DIGESTION 

In  my  investigation  of  this  subject  I  shall  enter  rather  extensively 
upon  the  ground  of  Organic  Chemistry,  in  all  its  applications  to  the 
science  of  medicine ;  since  it  is  here,  especially,  as  said  in  the  Com- 
mentaries, that  chemistry  has  reared  its  batteries,  and  from  whence  it 
sends  forth  its  artillery  into  the  various  dominions  of  organic  life.  A 
contrast  will  be  instituted  under  the  general  designations  of  Physiol- 
ogy and  Oboanig  Chemistry,  in  their  relation  to  healthy  and  morbid 
processes. 

333.  The  doctrines  of  life,  as  hitherto  expounded,  should  be  appli- 
cable to  all  the  problems  in  organic  beings  which  may  seem  to  a  su- 
perficial observer  to  fall  under  the  laws  of  chemistry,  or  of  physics. 
Such  problems  are  especially  presented  by  digestion,  respiration,  and 
the  production  of  organic  heat ;  and  these  are  the  main  intrenchments 
of  chemistry.  If  the  philosophy,  therefore,  which  I  have  thus  far  pro- 
pounded lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  foregoing  results,  it  is  probable 
that  chemistry  must  be  abortive  in  facts,  and  wild  in  conclusions ;  and 
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the  inoi«  BO  as  it  advances  to  the  greater  obscurities  in  physiologj, 
pathology,  and  therapeutics.  Such  are  the  realities ;  and  their  expo- 
sure is  the  overthrow  and  the  perpetual  doom  of  organic  chemistrj. 

334.  Human  physiology  has  been  greatly  vitiated,  in  recent  dme^ 
by  experiments  upon  animals,  and  conducted  under  the  most  unnat- 
ural cuKumstances.  They  have  been  extensively  made,  in  a  physio- 
logical a^ct,  without  any  view  to  the  differences  in  organization 
and  vital  constitution  between  animals  and  man,  and  oflen  with  a  ref- 
erence to  moie  Amctions  than  belong  to  any  oiganic  being.  When 
prompted  by  pathological  and  therapeutical  considerations  the  ex- 
periments hanw  been  liable  not  only  to  the  foregoing  objections,  bul 
to  the  greater  one  of  assuminff  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  soft* 
ceptibihty  of  organs  to  the  action  of  natural,  morbific,  and  remedial 
wents  in  the  varying  states  of  health  and  disease  (§  149,  150,  240). 
These  experimental  fallacies,  and  the  vast  errors  to  which  they  baTe 
led  and  are  stiU  leading,  I  have  considered  extensively  in  my  Essay 
on  the;Humoral  Pathology.— *jS«e  p.  839,  ^  1058  &,  note. 

In  a  physiological  sense,  the  greatest  evil  attending  the  fbregoiiig 
experiments  consists  in  neglecting  the  fact  that  the  constitution  of  man 
is  diffisrent  from  that  of  animals  when  applying  the  results  of  such 
otherwise  unnatural  experiments  to  mcplam  the  vital  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  fimctions  of  the  human  species. 

The  disparity  increases  between  the  natural  laws  and  results  of  the 
human  and  those  of  vegetable  organiseation,  and  othen,  again,  of 
chemical  affinities,  just  in  the  ratio  of  the  difference  between  the  va- 
rieties of  organization  and  vital  constitution,  and  the  attributes  of  the 
inorganic  kingdom. 

335.  What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  those  experiments  which  are  cod- 
ducted  in  the  labbntory  of  the  chemist  to  determine  the  physiology 
of  the  highest  function  of  hfe,  but  in  which  organization  takes  no  poit, 
and  the  whole  process  is  carried  on  by  artificial  '*  mixtures"  and 
chemical  reagents  1  '  This  is  now  the  almost  universal  philosophy,  and 
therefore  demands  an  investigation  which  shall  lead  either  to  its  con- 
firmation or  to  its  overthrow  QEUoHTS  of  Authors,  p.  912^. 

336.  It  is  in  the  stomach  that  vitality  is  exemplified  in  its  most  im- 
pressive and  astonishing  aspects,  and  where  unequivocal  demonstra- 
tions abound  that  fluids,  as  well  as  solids,  are  endowed  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  vital  operations,  "  a  principle  distinct  from  dll  other  powen 
of  nature'*  Y§  64,  339).  It  is  here,  especiaOy,  that  nature  has  iUas- 
trated  her  distinction  between  the  animate  and  inanimate  world,  and 
established  her  chain  of  connection.  It  is  here,  in  the  incipient  ehange 
of  dead  into  living  matter,  that  we  witness  a  full  display  of  those 
powers  which  operate  in  the  most  elaborate  organization,  and  an  equal 
exclusion  of  the  forces  which  appertain  to  dead  matter.  It  is  here 
the  line  of  separation  begins  abruptly ;  but  where  analogies  are  pre- 
sented in  the  conversion  of  dead  into  living  matter,  Surough  new 
modes  of  combining  the  same  elements ;  and  admiration  increases, 
as  we  mount  along  the  entire  function  of  assimilation,  and  find,  as 
each  step  of  the  ascending  series,  that  the  whole  agency  is  committed 
to  forces  that  have  no  existence  in  the  inorganic  world ;  that  the  whole 
is  the  harmonious  result  of  a  principle  which  may  form  an  interme- 
diate link  between  spirit  and  matter ;  and  that  there  is  no  power  widh 
in  our  control  by  which  we  can  determine  the  nature  of  the  changes. 
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CasttQg  a  glance  at  the  vegetable  world,  we  find  the  connection  con- 
tinued, by  other  analogous  links,  with  elementary  matter  itself;  but 
here,  as  in  the  higher  department  of  nature,  the  line  of  sepirlftion  is 
equally  defined,  however  low  in  the  scale  of  analogy  may  be  the  pixyp- 
erties  of  life  which  have  their  berinnine  in  vegetable  organization. 

It  is  here,  then,  at  the  threshold  of  life,  as  in  the  propagatioti  of  the 
species,  that  we  especially  witness  a  substitution  for  Creative  Power ; 
and,  as  all  that  appeitains  exclusively  to  the  organic  ^orld  was  per- 
fectly distinct  in  its  Creation  froin  'the  inorganic,  so  are  the  stibstituted 
processes  of  ffeneradon,  and  of  the  conversion  of  dead  into  living  mat- 
ter, equally  distinct  from  the  causes  and  results  of  uorganic  processes 
(§  32,  &c.,  63)  Ac.). 

For  conducting  liiat  connected  series  of  changes  which  make  up 
the  process  of  assimilation  in  animals,  a  complect  apparatus  has  been 
provided,  whose  beginning  iti  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  whose  pro 
gressive  development  in  the  higher  kingdom,  have  been  contrived 
upon  consummate  principles  of  Design,  diat  the  elements  of  matter 
shall  be  gradually  brought  into  those  perfectly  new  conditions,  both 
as  to  composition  and  properties,  which  contradistinguish  the  organic 
firom  the  inorganic  kingdom,  and  thus  as  in  all  things  else  in  the  nat- 
ural world,  that  abrupt  transmutation  of  inorganic  into  organic  matter 
which  distinguished  the  Creative  Act  shall  be  avoided,  and  remain  a 
characteristic  of  Creative  Power  (§  14,  172,  325). 

337.  In  the  early  part  of  this  work,  1  set  forth  some  general  fiicts 
which  evince  an  incongruity  of  doctrines  that  clearly  divides  the  physi- 
ological world  into  three  schools ;  one  of  thetn  (ptire  chemistry)  mak- 
ing no  distinction  between  the  properties  and  laws  of  organic  and  in- 
organic beings ;  a  second  (pure  vitalism)  contradistinguishing  the  two 
kingdoms  in  those  fundamental  conditions ;  and  the  third  Tchemico- 
yitalism)  blending  the  doctrines  of  chemistry  and  vitalism  (§  4^).  Now, 
each  of  these  denominations  has  interpreted  the  philodopfay  of  di- 
gestion according  to  the  general  doctrines  of  life  which  are  peculiar 
to  each. 

338.  Beginning  with  pure  chemistry,  we  find  the  great  leader  set- 
ting forth  the  process  of  digestion  in  the  following  language  in  his 
late  work  on  Amrndl  Chemiairy  cupplied  to  Pathohgy  and  Therapeutics, 

**  Chtmification,'*  he  says,  **  is  inokpendent  of  the  vital  force 
It  takes  place  in  virtue  of  a  furelt  cqbmioal  action, — ^exactly  sim- 
ilar to  uiose  processes  of  decomposition  and  transformation  which  are 
known  as  putrefaction,  fermentation,  or  de'cat^'  (§  365). 

It  will  be  also  seen  fix>m  the  foregoing  quotation,  that  the  chemist 
is  regardless  of  his  own  rules  of  philosophy,  and  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  chemistry ;  since  he  identifies  the  organizing  act,  or  that 
which  combines  the  elements  of  matter  into  complex:  organic  com- 
pounds, with  the  chemical  process  that  resolves  these  compounds  into 
their  ultimate  elements.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  this  is  '*  experi- 
mental pliilosophy,"  and  that,  therefore,  we  must  submit  to  it  (§  350). 

339.  a,  I  shall  now  set  forth  the  exact  doctrine  of  the  vitalists  rela- 
tive to  the  physiology  of  digestion,  in  the  language  of  the  same  dis- 
tinguished "  reformer"  whom  I  have  quoted  in  the  preceding  sectioti. 
It  is  true,  the  doctrines  are  as  fundameatally  opposed  as  contradiction 
can  possibly  make  them.  But,  as  will  have  been  abundantly  seen, 
the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  writings  of  this  distinguished 
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man  are  their  palpable  contradictions.  Nor  can  there  be  any  proof 
so  conclusive  of  the  radical  distinction  between  the  philosophy  of  lijfe 
and  the  philosophy  of  chemistry,  about  which  "the  refinmer"  was 
simultaneously  concerned. 

But»  I  will  go  back  for  a  conflicting  doctrine  to  the  treatise  ^  am 
Organic  Chemistry  applied  to  Physiology ^^^  published  a  year  or  two 
antecedently  to  his  work  "  on  Animal  Chemistry  ;'*  by  which  we  sfaaB 
learn  the  extent  of  the  confusion  which  pervades  his  writings,  and  the 
tardiness  with  which  it  is  discerned'  by  his  medical  disciples.  Id  that 
work  he  says, 

"  The  equilibrium  in  the  chemical  attractions  of  the  constituentB  of 
food  is  disturbed  bt  the  vital  principle.  The  union  of  its  ele- 
ments, so  as  to  produce  new  combinations  and  forms,  indicates  the 
presence  of  a  peculiar  mode  of  attraction,  and  the  existence  of  a 

POWER   distinct   FROM   ALL   OTHER  POWERS  OF  NATURE,  namely,  THE 

VITAL  PRINCIPLE."  **  If  the  food  possessed  life,  not  merely  the  chem- 
ical forces,  but  this  vitality  would  offer  resistance  to  the  vital  force 
of  the  organism  it  nourished**' — Liebig. 

Such,  then,  is  exactly  the  doctrine  of  the  vitalist  and  solidist,  mis- 
taken by  the  chemist  for  his  own,  when  he  happened  to  be  reasoning 
according  to  the  promptings  of  organic  nature.  The  same  views  are 
presented  in  the  work  on  Animal  Chemistry  (§  350). 

339,  b.  And  here,  perhaps,  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  say  that 
the  resuscitated  chemical  doctrine  (§  338)  is  apparently  too  wide  a  de- 
parture from  fact  even  for  that  part  of  the  British  medical  profession 
who  have  received  most  of  the  sayings  of  Liebig  as  oracular  revela- 
tions ;  for  we  read  in  the  late  edition  of  the  "  Pharmacologia,**  now 
devoted  to  the  authorized  philosophy  (§  349  d,  676  b),  that, 

**  According  to  the  experiments  of  Spallanzani,  and  still  more  re- 
cently of  Dr.  Beaumont,  if,  after  putrefaction  has  actually  advanced,  a 
substance  in  such  a  condition  be  introduced  into  the  living  stomadi, 
the  process  is  immediately  checked,  and  no  signs  of  putr^action  are 
presented  by  the  digested  Jbod,  although  were  the  same  substances 
left  at  the  temperature  of  99°  F.,  they  would  soon  evince  evidence  of 
its  progress.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  vital  powers  of  the  di- 
gestive organs  must,  in  such  cases,  reverse  or  suspend  the  ordinary 
chemical  affinities"  (§  676,  b). — Paris's  Pharmacologia,  p.  148.  Lon- 
don, 1843.  And  such,  in  reality,  is  one  of  Liebig's  conflicting  state- 
ments. 

And  why  should  not  the  *'  vital  powers  reverse  or  suspend  the  ordi- 
nary chemical  affinities*'  in  all  other  cases  of  food,  where  it  is  far  more 
obvious  that  such  resistance  does  happen ;  and  why  may  we  not  con- 
clude that  the  law  in  relation  to  digestion  has  a  wide  foundation  in  liv- 
ing beings  1  Why  does  not  the  blood  putrefy  1  Why  not  any  other 
animal  or  vegetable  fluid  ]  Why  not  any  living  animal  or  vegetable 
solid  ? 

340.  Let  us  now  hear  the  student  of  organic  nature  upon  the  phys- 
iology of  digestion.  What  says  John  Hunter,  of  whom  it  is  said  by 
one,  that  "  he  stands  alone  in  our  profession ;"  that,  "  in  his  immense 
career,  every  thing  bore  reference  to  one  great  idea, — the  discovery 
and  elucidation  of  nature*  slaws;'*  "  who,"  says  another, "  was  neither 
anatomist,  physiologist,  surgeon,  nor  naturalist,  alone,  but  the  most 
remarkable  combination  of  all  these  which  the  world  has  yet  seen ;" 
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tor,  *^  wbere/'  says  another,  **  in  the  calendar  of  time,  shall  we  look 
for  an  equal  in  the  compass,  the  variety,  and  the  depth  of  his  researches 
into  the  mysteries  of  animal  life,  or  for  consequences  such  as  those 
that  have  resulted  from  his  labors  to  universal  pathology ;"  while  an- 
other apostrophizes,  '*  how  humble  do  any  of  the  men  of  the  present 
day  appear  when  placed  by  the  side  of  Hunter !"  "  The  genius  of 
Hunter,''  says  another,  **  long  ago  explained  the  objections  to  other 
theories  of  digestion.  These  have  been  turned  into  ridicule  to  smooth 
the  way  for  hypotheses  that  have  no  better  foundation." 

Well  may  we  ask,  what  says  John  Hunter  on  the  physiology  of  di- 
gestion 1 

*'  Digestion,"  he  says,  "  is  an  assimilating  process.  It  is  a  species 
of  generation ;  but  the  curious  circumstance  is  its  converting  both  veg- 
etable and  animal  matter  into  the  same  kind  of  substance  or  com- 
pound, which  no  chemical  process  can  effect.  Those  who  took  it  up 
chemically^  being  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  animal  economy ,  have 
erroneously  referred  the  ope^tions  of  the  animal  machine  to  the  laws 
of  chemistry." 

341.  The  illustrious  George  Fordyce,  after  a  thorough  experiment- 
al investigation  of  the  subject,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that, 

'*  The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  substances  capable  of  giving 
nourishment,  and,  therefore,  of  being  converted  into  the  essential  parts 
of  the  chyle,  are  totally  different  from  those  changes  which  take 
place  any  where  but  in  the  stomach,  duodenum,  and  jejunum,  when 
alive.  Therefore,  no  experiment  made  any  where,  excepting  in  these 
INTESTINES  OF  THE  LIVING  ANIMAL,  Can  in  the  smoUcst  degree  influence 
the  doctrine  of  digestion."  - '  Food  placed  in  all  the  chemical  circum- 
stances that  can  be  conceived  similar  to  those  in  which  it  is  placed  in 
the  living  animal,  will  never  be  converted  into  chyme,  but  will  under- 

go  other  changes  totally  different."  He  finally  adds,  as  the  result  oi 
is  own  experiments  out  of  the  stomach,  that,  *<  whether  we  employ  the 
gastric  juice,  or  bilcy  or  saliva,  in  no  case  has  chyle,  or  any  thing  like 
IT,  EVER  BEEN  PRODUCED."  The  roasou  is,  that  the  gastric  juice,  like 
the  blood,  loses  its  vitality  as  soon  as  abstracted  from  the  stomach. 
Hunter  arrived  at  exactly  the  same  conclusion  from  his  observations 

342.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Tiedemann,  another  distinguished  inquirer 
into  the  nature  of  digestion  (§  340,  341),  that, 

**  All  the  phenomena  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  and  which  are 
only  observed  in  living  bodies,  appear  to  rest,  as  to  their  foundation, 
on  the  VITAL  property  which  organized  liquids  possess  of  producing, 
under  certain  circumstances,  in  other  org^anic  matters,  similar  changes 
that  cause  these  bodies  to  acquire  the  properties  themselves  are  en- 
dowed withal."     Again : 

*'  It  cannot  be  mistaken  that  digestion  is  an  operation  exclusively 
the  property  of  livin?  bodies,  and  is  in  no  way  to  be  compared  with  the 
changes  of  composition  which  general  physical  forces  and  the  play  of 
chemical  are  capable  of  producing  in  inorganic  matters.  It  must  be 
considered  as  a  vital  act,  as  an  e£ct  of  life." 

As  to  assimilation  by  vegetables,  Tiedemann  holds  the  same  doc- 
triue  as  Hunter,  Fordyce,  and  all  other  physiologists  whose  opinions 
have  survived  the  day  on  which  they  were  promulgated.     Thus  : 

"  On  the  subject  of  the  material  changes  which  vegetable  parts  un- 
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dergo  in  nutrition,  chemistry  has  hitherto  given  us  no  satiBfactory  in- 
formation, simply  because,  being  effects  ofUfe^  such  changes  are  beyond 
ike  d(ynmin  of  chemical  science.  All  that  we  are  authorized  to  admit 
is,  that  the  changes  of  composition  that  occur  during  the  nutritioii  of 
vegetables  are  the  consequence  of  vital  manifestations  of  activity,  and 
not  the  effects  of  chemical  affinities,  such  as  are  observed  in  inorganic 
bodies." 

"  All  the  attempts,"  he  goes  on,  "  of  the  intro-mechanicians  and  in- 
tro-chemists  to  reach  this  point  (assimilation)  have  failed ;  and  it  is 
well  ascertained  that  such  ideas  are  both  unsatisfactory  and  erroneous. 
We  are  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  regarding  them  as  eSectg, 
sui  generis,  as  vital  manifestations,  founded  on  a  power  peculiar  to, 
and  inherent  in,  organic  bodies." — Tiedemann's  Physiology. 

343.  Turning  to  the  greatest  of  French  physiologists,  we  hear  from 
him  the  same  general  protest  against  the  corruption  of  medicine  by 
ingn^ng  upon  it  the  physical  sciences  (§  5^,  h). 

344.  In  considering  farther  the  physiology  of  digestion,  I  shall  in- 
troduce, in  the  first  place,  a  series  of  general  conclusions  wiuch  have 
been  derived  from  chemistry,  both  as  to  digestion  and  other  oiganic 
processes,  and  when  in  this  respect  and  otherwise  prepared,  I  shall 
state  the  remaining  grounds  upon  which  I  rely  more  specifically  for 
establishing  the  vital  doctrine. 

345.  Let  us  hear,  then,  the  distinguished  chemist,  Dr.  Protit,  as  die 
representative  of  those  who  mingle  chemistry  vrith  vitalism. 

"  First,"  says  Dr.  Prout,  "  the  stomach  has  the  power  of  dissolvine 
alimentary  substances,  or,  at  least,  of  bringing  them  to  a  semi-fluu 
state.     This  operation  seems  to  be  altogether  t^emical, 

"  2d.  The  stomach  has,  within  certain  limits,  the  power  of  changing 
into  one  another  the  simple  alimentary  principles,"  and  "  this  part  of 
the  operation  of  the  stomach  appears,  like  the  reducing  process,  to  be 
chemical ;  but  not  so  easy  of  accomplishment.  It  may  be  termed  die 
converting  operation  of  the  stomach. 

**  3d.  The  stomach  must  have,  within  certain  limits,  the  power  of 
organizing  and  vitalizing  the  different  alimentary  8ul»tances.'*  '^  It 
is  impossible  to  imagine  that  this  organizing  agency  of  the  stomach  can 
be  chemical.     Its  agency  is  vital,  and  its  nature  completely  unknown.^' 

346.  Such,  then,  is  the  doctrine  of  digestion  as  entertained  by  the 
chemico-vitalist  (§  345).  But,  from  what  we  shall  have  seen  c£  titt 
absolute  contradictions  which  abound  in  the  writings  of  those  who  at- 
tempt the  application  of  pure  chemistry  to  the  functions  and  results  of 
organic  life,  we  may  expect  that  the  chemico^vitalist  will  be  equally 
inconsistent  when  he  applies  himself,  at  one  time,  to  the  phenomena 
of  living  beings,  and,  at  another,  reasons  from  the  results  of  the  labor- 
atory to  those  phenomena.  Accordingly,  we  find  within  a  few  pages 
of  the  foregoing  doctrine  of  the  chemico-physiologist,  that  he  broadly 
affirms  that 

"  There  is  no  relation  whatever  between  the  mechanical  ar- 
rangements and  the  chemical  properties  to  which  they  administer.** 
**  There  is  no  reason  why  the  chemical  changes  of  organization  should 
result  from  the  mechanical  arrangements  by  which  they  are  accom- 
plished ;  neither  is  there  the  slightest  reason,  why  the  mechanical 
arrangements  in  the  formation  of  organized  beings  should  lead  to  the 
chemical  changes  of  which  they  are  the  instruments"  ! 
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Here,  then,  in  a  single  sentence,  are  not  only  the  strangest  contra- 
dictions, but  a  full  admission  that  there  is  not  the  "  slightest  reason" 
for  the  application  of  chemistry  to  any  process,  function,  or  result  of 
Hying  beings. 

347.  Nor  is  that  all.  For  the  chemico-vitalist,  the  same  eminent 
chemist  whom  I  have  just  quoted,  goes  on  to  say,  that  "  with  the  liv- 
ing, the  animative  properties  of  organic  bodies,  chemistry  has  not  the 
smallest  alliance^  dnd  probably  will  never^  in  ant  deorbe,  elucidate 
those  properties.  The  phenomena  of  life  are  not  even  remotely  anal- 
ogous to  any  thing  we  know  in  chemistry  as  exhibited  among  inorganic 
agents."  And,  as  if  to  complete  the  overthrow  of  the  chemical  part 
of  the  philosophy  of  digestion^  the  same  reasoner  observes  that,  *^  the 
MEANS  by  which  the  peculiarities  of  composition  and  structure  are 
produced,  which  is  so  remarkable  in  all  organic  substances,  like  the 
RESULTS  themselves,  are  quite  peculiar,  and  bear  little  or  no  resem- 
blance to  any  artificial  process  of  chemistry  /"  that  "  those  who  have 
attempted  to  apply  chemistxy  to  physiology  and  pathology  have  split 
on  a  fatal  rock  by  hastily  assuming  that  what  they  found  by  experi- 
ment to  be  wanting,  or  otherwise  changed,  in  the  animal  economy, 
was  the  cause  of  particular  diseases,  and  that  such  diseases  were  to 
be  cured  by  supplying,  and  adjusting  ardficially,  the  principle  in  error. 
But  the  scientific  physician  will  soon  discover  that  Nature  will  not  al- 
low him  to  officiate  as  her  journeyman,  even  in  the  most  trifling  de- 
gree**— Dr.  Prout's  Bridgewater  Treatise. 

348.  And,  to  the  same  effect  may  be  quoted  Dr.  Carpenter,  one  of 
the  foremost,'  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  school  of  pure  chemistry  (§  64,^). 

*'  The  agency  of  vitality,"  says  this  reasoner,  in  his  Comparative 
Physiology,  where  he  generally  ridicules  the  term  and  all  that  is  rela- 
tive to  it,  *•  ^  agency  o/"  vitality,  as  Dr.  Prout  justly  remarks,  does 
not  change  the  properties  of  the  elements,  but  simply  combines  the 
ELEMENTS  in  modcs  which  we  cannot  imitate** ! 

So,  also.  Dr.  Roget,  alike  distinguished  in  the  school  of  chemico- 
vitalism  (§  64, y) :  "Vital  chemistry**  he  says,"  is  too  subtle  a 
TovTEJifor  human  science  to  detect,  or  for  human  art  to  imitate** 

And  thus  the  eminent  Wagner,  not  less  arrayed  on  the  side  of 
chemistry : 

"  The  existence  of  one  or  more  powers,  commonly  called  vital 
powers,  is  not,  however,  denied.  The  final  cause  of  the  secretion 
of  the  gastric  juice  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  animal  organism,  and 
is  UNKNOWN  to  us." — ^Wagner's  Physiology,  London,  1842,  p.  346. 
And  yet  this  distinguished  observer  is  one  of  the  manufkcturers  of  gas- 
tric juice. 

349.  a.  Thus  might  I  go  on  vnxh  one  after  another,  till  I  should 
have  exhausted  the  whole  that  have  attempted  to  confound  the  science 
of  life  with  the  science  of  chemistry,  and  prove  by  their  own  state- 
ments tVat  there  is  not  the  slightest  intelligible  connection  between 
them.  Indeed,  I  have  already,  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological 
Commentaries,  pointed  out  this  universal  admission  (^  626  h). 

The  ground  of  chemistry  being  thus  virtually  abandoned  to  the  vi- 
talist,  it  would  seem  superfluous  to  pursue  an  adversary  who  is  al- 
ways upon  the  retreat.  But,  as  he  flies,  he  is  forever  shooting  from 
behind,  and  his  Parthian  weapons  fall  thickly  and  heavily  upon  the 
vast  multitude.    He  must  therefore  be  subdued  into  a  practical  acqui- 
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oscence  with  those  consistent  principles  of  nature  which  exact  his 
sent,  but  not  his  compliance. 

349,  b.  Perhaps  lio  author  has  supplied  so  many  examples  of  con- 
tradictions in  ^eat  fundamental  principlesi  and  in  so  small  a  compass, 
as  he  who  has  so  lately  taken  captive  uie  physiological  world.  In  the 
Preface  to  the  Essays  "  On  the  ^hiloaophy  of  Vitality  and  the  Modm 
Operandi  of  Remedial  Agents^*  I  had  occasion  to  say  of  the  article  on 
*'  Poisons,  Contagions,  and  Miasma,''  in  Liebig's  "  Orgaaic  Chemi*iTy 
applied  to  Agriculture  and  Physiology^''*  that  "  it  is  certainly  the  most 
stupendous  exhibition  of  perverted  facts,  of  combinations  of  conflict- 
ing doctrines,  and  of  the  rudest  system  of  pathology  and  therapeutics, 
that  can  be  found  in  the  records  of  dreamy  speculation.*' 

It  was  objected  by  the  editor  of  the  London  Lancet,  that  I  did  not 
prove  my  allegations  (§  d^ja).  Nor  was  it  in  any  respect  the  object 
of  that  work  to  do  so.  I  was  satisfied  with  calling  attention  to  the 
&ct8,  and  with  what  I  had  already  published  in  the  Medical  and  Phys- 
iological Commentaries.  Since  that  day,  the  work  on  *'  Animal  Chem- 
istry" has  appeared ;  and  it  is  now  my  purpose  to  sustain  the  allega- 
tions of  the  ''  Preface,"  and  this  more  especially  from  the  objections 
alleged  by  Liebig  against  physiologists  (§  350,  mottoes,  a,  h,  c,  and  d), 

I  say,  therefore,  that  we  meet  on  the  same  page  a  purely  chemical 
and  a  purely  vital  philosophy  of  digestion ;  and  equally  so  of  other 
important  organic  processes.  That  each  is  laid  down  without  quali- 
fication, and  with  the  dictum  of  a  master,  who  is  conscious  that  the 
preponderance  he  gives  to  the  purely  chemical  philosophy  of  life  wiH 
establish  his  Empire  in  that  philosophy  with  an  age  more  prone  than 
ever  to  the  doctrines  of  materialism. 

349,  c.  Let  us,  therefore,  not  be  deceived ;  for,  however  this  veiy 
extraordinary  and  successful  pretender  in  medicine  may  beguile  us 
Vfdth  words,  and  seem  to  persuade  rather  than  to  rule,  let  us  remem- 
ber that,  at  most,  he  does  but  invalidate  his  own  edicts  by  counter- 
mands, and  that  in  the  end  he  tells  us  that  these  apparently  adverse 
decrees  are,  in  their  absolute  import,  one  and  the  same ;  that  they 
are  consistent  laws  delivered  from  the  laboratory,  though  apparently 
in  conflict  on  account  of  the  opposing  forces,  the  attraction  and  repul- 
sion, which  preside  in  the  chemistry  of  nature ;  that,  however,  in  re- 
ality, there  is  no  difierence  whatever  in  the  seemingly  two  great  prin- 
ciples which  lie  at  the  foundation,  which  are  one  and  identical,  since 
'*  the  mysterious  vital  principle  can  he  replaced  by  the  chemical  Jarces ;" 
and  since,  also,  "  the  vital  force  unites  in  its  manifestations  all  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  chemical  forces,  and  of  the  no  less  toonderful  cause 
which  we  regard  as  the  ultimate  origin  of  electrical  phenomenal  And 
again,  '<  in  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  reproduction,  the  ultimate  cause 
cfthe  different  conditions  of  the  vital  force  are  chemical  forces**  (§  64,  e). 
— LiEBio's  Organic  Chemistry  ;  and  Animal  Chemistry. 

349,  d.  It  is  painful  to  speak  thus  of  one  so  highly  endowed,  so 
devoted  in  mind,  so  accomplished  in  chemistry ;  but  science  and  hu- 
manity demand  the  sacrifice.  But,  again,  I  wish  to  be  understood, 
that  neither  here,  nor  in  any  other  case,  is  it  the  individual  of  whom 
I  speak,  but  of  bis  doctrines  alone  (§  1  &,  4  V),  Nor  yet  would  the 
doctrines  of  an  individual  become  the  subject  of  extended  remark, 
did  they  not  represent  the  existing  state  of  the  three  high  branches 
of  medicine.    The  gigantic  physical  school  had  too  much  of  the  Pro- 
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tean  character,  too  little  unity  of  purpose,  and  demanded  greater  sta- 
bility. The  learned  men  of  a  great  Nation,  The  British  Associa^ 
tionfor  ike  Advancement  of  Science,  united  in  *  the  object,  and  be* 
stowed  the  honor  of  achieving  the  enterprise  upon  a  foreign  Chemist. 
The  note  of  proscription  has  been  sounded  in  high  quarters,  in  due 
confomrity  f  §  5^  a,  350|  kk),  and  medical  philosophy  has  nothing  to 
hope  even  trom  a  spirit  of  toleration.  The  subject,  therefore,  must 
be  brought  to  the  test  of  observation  and  reason,  and  he  who  arraigns 
the  authorized  doctrines  will  cheerfully  abide  an  unsuccessful  issue 
(§  1  h,  676  3,  709,  note).  I  shall  therefore  dwell  upon  the  conclusions 
of  those  who  have  engendered  the  corruptions,  and  shall  array  them 
in  all  the  force  demanded  by  the  magnitude  of  my  subject,  that  we 
may  the  better  realize  the  shallowness  of  thit  pretended  philosophy 
which  has  so  lately  swept,  like  a  hurricane,  over  the  intellectual  world, 
that  we  may  see,  m  the  system  of  contradictions,  the  equal  fallacy  of 
that  school  who  endeavor,  with  great  sincerity,  to  mingle  the  conflict- 
ing principles,  and  that  we  may  the  better  cultivate  and  enjoy  the 
simple  and  consistent  philosophy  which  nature  teaches.  Nor  will  I 
yet  leave  this  general  reference  to  that  stupendous  system  of  assump- 
tion and  contradiction  which  was  so  lately  hailed  by  physiologists  as 
the  harbinger  of  a  total  revolution  in  medical  science,  ay,  in  the  very 
practice  of  medicine,  without  showing  you  the  depth  of  the  material- 
ism in  which  it  was  submerged.  I  say  nothing  now  of  the  avowed 
infidelity  to  which  it  has  led.  Examples  of  that  disregard  of  instinct- 
ive faith  I  have  already  placed  in  their  proper  connection  with  my 
subject.*  But,  I  will  merely  present,  in  relief,  fix>m  Liebig's  revolu- 
tionary work,  a  doctrine  of  die  chemical  school,  from  which,  if  I  mis- 
take not  the  ambition  of  intellectual  and  immortal  beings,  the  very 
impulse  of  nature  will  turn  the  most  indifferent  with  a  loathing  aver- 
sion. We  shall  see  from  it,  also,  how  entirely  degraded  to  the  rank 
of  the  merest  matter  is  every  thing  relating  to  organic  life ;  even  man 
himself.  Thus,  then,  '*  the  Reformer,"  in  behalf  of  the  school  of 
chemistry : 

349,  e.  "  Physiology  has  sufficiently  decisive  grounds  for  the  opin- 
ion that  every  motion^  every  manifestation  of  force,  is  the  result  of  a 
transformation  of  the  structure  or  of  its  substance ;  that  every  concep- 
tion, every  mental  affection,  is  followed  by  changes  in  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  secreted  fluids ;  that  every  thought,  every  sensation,  is 
accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  composition  of  the  substance  of 
THE  BRAIN."  "  Evcry  manifestation  of  force  is  the  result  of  a  trans- 
formation of  the  structure  or  of  its  substance." — See  p.  158,  no.  5  J. 

And  now  may  it  not  be  reasonably  asked,  what  is  the  cause  of  those 
chemical  changes  in  the  cerebral  substance  which  give  rise  to  ''  every 
conception,  every  mental  afiection,  every  thought,  and  every  sensa- 
tion" (§  175  c,  600  n,  1054, 1076  a)  those  ''manifestations  of  force"  ? 

Many  organic  chemists,  however,  are  disposed  to  admit  a  spiritual 
part,  and  they  should  therefore  recollect  that  the  existence  of  a  prin- 
ciple of  life  is  not  less  substantiated  by  facts  than  the  existence  of  the 
soul,  which  they  are  so  ready  to  concede  when  inviting  our  attention 
to  the  physical  doctrines  of  life.' 

350.  I  have  just  said  that  I  would  present  such  an  array  of  contra- 

*  See  Medical  and  Phynologieal  CammeyUaries,  vol.  ii,  p.  12^140.  Also,  the  E$ta^ 
on  the  Vital  Poweri,  in  voL  i.    Also  TAcrrus*  Dialogue  Concerning  Oratory. 
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dictory  opinions  on  the  physiology  of  digestion,  and  die  general  phi* 
loBophy  of  life  and  disease,  from  the  two  brief  National  fiasays  by 
Liebig  (§  349, 6),  as  should  indnoe  physiologists  to  retrace  their  steps^ 
and  thus  make  some  atonement  to  me  science  which  was  surrendeKd 
with  an  acclamation  that  had  been  worthy  the  original  institation  of 
medicine. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  widi  a  view  to  the  cause  which  I  advo- 
cate, and  in  justice,  also,  to  able  and  independent  philosophers,  I  riiaH 
quote  the  following  remarks  from  a  letter  addressed  to  myself  by  a 
distinguished  writer,  of  Manchester  (England) : 

"MancfaeBter,  May  5,  I84L 

*'  Dear  Sir,  « 

**  I  made  your  pamphlet  (a  Lecture  on  Digestion)  the  sul^ect  of  a 
Paper  which  I  read  hefore  the  Manchester  Literary  ani>  Philo- 
sophical SociETT,  ana  which  provoked  a  discusnqn  two  nights.  T%e 
result  was  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  your  views  in  referesux  to  the 
Philosophy  of  Digestion.    Jam,  &c., 

"  Charles  Clay,  M.D." 

I  shall  now  exhibit,  in  parallel  columns,  the  new  philosophy  which 
forms  the  present  science  of  medicine,  preceded  by  some  appropriate 
mottoes, 

a.  "Animal  and  ysgitablx  pliysiologistfl  institate  ezpeiimeDti  without  beinfr  ae> 
qnainted  witli  tbe  droonutaaces  neceMaiv  to  the  oontiiiiiaiiee  of  life — ^witfa  Ibe  qnuitaat 
and  proper  zworiBhment  of  the  axiimal  or  plant  o^  which  they  operate — or  widi  tiie  naitara 
and  chemical  oonstitntion  of  ita  organs.  These  experiments  are  considered  by  them  as 
convincing  proofih  while  they  are  fitted  only  to  awaken  pity"  (no.  50). 

b.  "All  discotxrixs  in  physics  and  in  chshistrt,  all  explanations  of  chxxists  [!], 
must  remain  withoat  finit  and  useless,  because  even  to  the  great  lxadjeba  ik  pbtii- 
oLOGT,  carbonic  add,  ammonia,  acids,  and  bases,  are  sounds  witiioat  meaning,  wads 
without  sense,  terms  of  an  unknown  language,  which  awaken  no  dioQghts,  and  no  aaso' 
datlons.  They  treat  these  sdences  like  the  vulgar,  who  despise  a  fi>feign  UteFBtare  ia 
exact  proportion  to  their  ignorance  of  it" — Lixbig's  Organic  Chemistry  appUed  to  Pkw- 
iohgy^Sui.    [See  no.  S.]-KH034). 

c.  **  None  of  them  (the  most  distinguished  physiologists)  had  a  clear  oonceptioKi  of  tfaa 
process  of  development  and  nutrition,  or  d  the  true  cause  of  dea^  Thev  professed  tt 
explain  the  most  obso&re  pty<Aologicalj^vDaaien%  and  yet  they  were  unable  to  say  what 

fever  is,  and  in  what  way  quinine  acts  m  curing  it"  (no.  2,  4ft).  The  oft-reiterated ^ 

sion  follows,  that  it  is  resxrved  for  chemistry  to  resolve  these  problxms. 

d.  "Thus  medicine,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  has  fonned 
oonceptiona  in  regard  to  ntttrition  and  savguificatioh.  Artieiet  cfdiet  have  been  di- 
vided into  nutritious  and  non-nutritious  ;  but  these  theories  [ !  ]  being  firanded  on 
observations  destitute  of  the  conditions  most  essential  to  the  drawing  of  just  condizsiaBi^ 
could  not  be  received  as  expressions  of  the  truth.  How  dear  are  now  to  us  Ae  relatioiis 
of  the  different  aitides  of  rood  to  the  objects  which  they  serve  in  the  body,  since  orgmtie 
chemistry  has  applied  to  the  investigation  her  quantative  method  of  research" !  ($  18,  400.) 

e.  "The  limited  acquaintance  of  physiologists  with  the  methods  of  research  empicyedin 
diemistiy  will  continue  to  be  the  chief  impediment  to  the  progress  of  physiok^,  aa 
well  as  a  reproach  which  that  sdence  cannot  escape." — Liebig's  Animal  Ckemusiry. 

f.  "  What  has  die  soul,  what  have  consciousness  and  intellect  to  do  with  the  demSa^ 
ment  of  the  human  foetus,  or  the  fostns  in  a  fowl's  egg  ?  Not  more,  surely,  than  witii  die 
development  of  the  seeds  of  a  plant.  Let  us  first  enaeavor  to  refer  to  their  nltimut^  causes 
those  phenomena  of  life  which  are  not  psychological ;  and  lei  vs  beware  of  drawing-  eou- 
dutions  before  we  ha»e  a  groundwork.  We  know  exactiy  the  medianism  of  the  e^e ;  bol 
neither  anatomy  nor  ghemistrt  will  ever  explain  how  the  rays  of  lisht  act  on  conscioiis 
ness,  so  as  to  produce  vision.  Natural  science  has  fixed  limits  which  canzMt  be  passed, 
and  it  most  always  be  home  in  mind  that,  with  all  our  discoveries,  we  shall  never  know 
what  light,  electndty,  and  magnetism  are  in  th&ir  essence,  because,  even  of  diose  things 
which  are  mater*  al,  ue  human  intellect  has  only  conceptions.  We  can  ascertain,  how- 
ever, the  laws  waich  regulate  their  motion  and  rest,  because  these  are  manifested  in  phe- 
nomena.  In  lixv  manner,  the  laws  of  vitality,  and  of  all  that  disturbs,  pro- 
motes, OR  alters  vitality,  may  certainly  be  discovered,  although  we  sfaaU  never  learn 
what  life  is"  ($  166).  —  Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry, 
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g.  "  For  years  past  a  tribunal  has  been  established  at  Qiessen,  befbre  which  Liebig 

is  at  the  same  time  aocnser,  wkness,  public  prosecptoc^  adyoeate,  and  Judge." M0l- 

DEB*8  Replif  to  Liebig,     iVanaUaion^  London,  1846. 

A.  "  Ghemists  and  nataral  philoaopheiBf  aociutomed  to  stadv  the  phenomena  over  which 
tlie  physical  Ibroes  preside,  have  carried  their  spirit  of  calculation  into  the  theories  of  &e 
▼ital  laws." — ^Bzchat's  Qeneral  Anatomy,  vol.  u.,  p.  54. 

t.  *'  Let  a  man  be  given  up  to  the  contemplation  of  one  sort  of  knowleda^e,  and  that  win 
beooma  eveiy  thii^.  The  mind  will  take  such  a  tincture  fiom  a  famiUanty  with  that  ob- 
ject^ that  every  thmg  else,  how  remote  soever,  will  be  brought  under  Ae  same  view.  A 
metaphysician  will  brin^  ^loughin^  and  gardening  immediately  to  abstract  notions ;  the 
history  of  nature  will  signif;^  notbmg  to  him.  A  chemist,  on  the  contrary,  shall  redace 
divini^  to  the  maxims  of  hia  iaborafeocv,  explain  morali^  by  so^  $nlplmr,  and  mercwry 
and  allegorize  the  Scriptare  itself  and  the  sacred  mysteries  mereof,  into  the  philosophers 
atone." — ^Lockb,  on  the  Human  Understanding. 

k.  "  Mr.  Locke,  I  think,  mentions  an  eminent  musician,  who  believed  that  Qod  created 
the  worid  in  six  days,  and  rested  on  Ae  seventh,  because  there  are  but  seven  notes  ia 
musia  I  layself  knew  one  4>f  that  profession  who  though  there  were  only  tiuree  parts  in 
harmonv,  to  wit^  base,  tenor,  and  traUe,  because  there  are  but  three  persons  in  the  Trifr 
ity." — BjtiD,  on  the  Powen  qfthe  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii,  Essay  6|  c.  viii 

/.  "When  education  takes  in  error  as  a  part  of  its  system,  there  is  no  doubt  thatit  wiQ 
operate  with  abundant  energy,  and  to  an  extent  indemute"  (4  433). — Burke. 

OHEMICAL    DOCTRINES.  VITAL    DOCTRINES. 

1.  *'  Mt  OBJECT  has  been,  in  the  47.  **  A  rational  physiology 
present  work^  to  direct  attention  to  cannot  be  founded  on  mere  re* 
the  points  of  intersection  of  chem-  actions,  and  the  living  body  cannot 
utry  toith  physiology^  and  to  point  be  viewed  as  a  chemical  labor 
out  those  parts  in  which  the  sci-  atory." 

ences  become,  as  it  were,  mixed  "  The  study  of  the  uses  of 
up  together.  It  contains  a  collec"  the  functions  of  different  organs, 
tion  of  problems,  such  as  chemis*  and  of  their  mutual  connection 
try  at  present  requires  to  be  re-  in  the  animal  body,  was  formerly 
solved,  and  a  number  of  conclu-  'the  chief  object  m  physiological 
sions  drawn  according  to  the  rules  researches ;  but  lately  this  study 
of  that  science.  These  questions  has  fallen  into  the  back-ground." 
and.  problems  will  be  resolved;  — Liebiq's  Animal  Chemistry,-^ 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  we  shall  (See  motto  c.) 
have  in  that  case  a  new  physiol-  48.  "  With  all  its  discover* 
OOY  and  a  rational  pathology.''  ies,  Modem  Chemistry  has'  per- 
^-^LiEBio's  Animal  Chemistry,        formed  but  slender  services  Vi 

2.  "hi  earlier  times^  the  attempt  physiology  and  pathology.^'^-LiE- 
has  been  made,  and  often  with  big,  ibid. 

GREAT  SUCCESS,  to  apply  to  the  ob-  49.  "  Physiology  still  endeavors 
jects  of  the  medical  art  the  views  to  apply  chemical  experiments  to 
derived  from  an  acquaintance  the  removal  of  diseased  conditions; 
with  chemical  observations.  In-  but,  with  all  these  countless  ex- 
deed,  the  great  physicians,  who  periments,  we  are  not  one  step 
lived  toward  the  end  of  the  17th  nearer  to  the  causes  and  essence  of 
century,  were  the  founders  of  diseased — Liebig,  ibid. 
CHEMISTRY,  AND  IN  THOSE  DAYS  50.  '*  Mechanical  philosophers 
THE  ONLY  .PHILOSOPHERS  AC-  and  CHEMISTS  j^(Ly  asciibe^  to 
QUAiNTED  WITH  IT." — Liebig's  THEIR  mcthods  of  research  the 
Animal  Chemistry.  (See  mottoes  greater  part  of  the  success  which 
b^  e.)  has  attended  their  labors.^^^LiE- 

big's  Animal  Chemistry  (a). 

3.  **In^e  animal  body  "wereo  51.  '*In  tbe  animal  ovum,  as 
ogni2e  as  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  well  as  in  the  seed  of  a  plant, 
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the  more  so  as  it  advances  to  the  greater  obscurities  in  physiology, 
pathology,  and  therapeutics.  Such  are  the  realities ;  and  their  expo- 
sure is  the  overthrow  and  the  perpetual  doom  of  organic  chemistry. 

334.  Human  physiolosy  has  been  greatly  vitiated,  in  recent  times, 
by  experiments  upon  animals,  and  conducted  under  the  most  unnat* 
ural  cuieumstances.  They  have  been  extensively  made,  in  a  physio- 
logical aspect,  without  any  view  to  the  differences  in  organizatioD 
and  vital  constitution  between  animals  and  man,  and  often  with  a  ref- 
erence to  moie  functions  than  belong  to  any  organic  being.  When 
prompted  by  pathological  and  therapeutical  considerations  the  ex- 
periments have  been  liable  not  only  to  the  foregoing  objections,  but 
to  the  greater  one  of  assuming  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  sus- 
ceptibihty  of  organs  to  the  action  of  natural,  morbific,  and  remedial 
agents  in  the  varying  states  of  health  and  disease  (§  149,  150,  240). 
These  experimental  fallacies,  and  the  vast  errors  to  which  they  have 
led  and  are  still  leadings  I  have  considered  extensively  in  my  Essay 
on  the;Humoral  Pathology.— ^^See  p.  839,  ^  1058  &»  note. 

In  a  physioh^cal  sense,  the  greatest  evil,  attending  the  foreeomg 
experiments  consists  in  neglecting  the  fact  that  the  constitution  of  man 
is  di£ferent  from  that  of  animals  when  supplying  the  results  of  such 
otherwise  unnatural  experimentB  to  OLplam  the  vital  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  functions  of  die  human  species. 

The  disparity  increases  between  the  natural  laws  and  results  of  the 
human  and  those  of  Tegetable  organutation,  and  others,  again,  of 
chemical  affinities,  iust  in  the  ratio  of  the  difference  between  the  va- 
rieties of  organization  and  vital  constitution,  and  the  attributes  of  the 
inorganic  kingdom. 

335.  What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  those  experiments  which  are  con- 
ducted in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  to  determine  the  physiology 
of  the  highest  function  of  Hfe,  but  in  which  organization  takes  no  part, 
and  die  whole  process  is  carried  on  by  artificial  "mixtures"  and 
chemical  reagents  1  '  This  is  now  the  almost  universal  philosophy,  and 
therefore  demands  an  invesdffation  which  shall  lead  either  to  its  con- 
firmation or  to  its  overthrow  pUoHTS  of  Authors,  p.  912^. 

336.  It  is  in  die  stomach  that  vitality  is  exemplified  in  its  most  im- 
pressive and  astonishing  aspects,  and  where  unequivocal  demonstra- 
tions abound  that  fluids,  as  well  as  solids,  are  endowed  with  the  prin- 
ciple c^  vital  operations, ''  a  principle  distinct  from  all  odier  powers 
of  nature"  •(§  64,  339).     It  is  here,  especially,  that  nature  has  illus- 
trated her  distinction  between  die  animate  and  inanimate  world,  and 
established  her  chain  of  connection.    It  is  here,  in  the  incipient  change 
of  dead  into  living  matter,  that  we  vritness  a  full  display  of  those 
powers  which  operate  in  die  most  elaborate  organization,  and  an  equal 
exclusion  of  the  forces  which  appertain  to  dead  matter.     It  is  here 
the  line  of  separation  begins  abruptly ;  but  where  analogies  are  pre- 
sented in  the  conversion  of  dead  into  living  matter,  through  new 
modes  of  combining  die  same  elements ;  azid  admiration  increaaes, 
as  we  mount  along  die  entire  function  of  assimilation,  and  find,  at 
each  step  of  die  ascending  series,  that  the  whole  agency  is  committed 
to  forces  that  have  no  existence  in  the  inorganic  world ;  that  the  whole 
is  the  harmonious  result  of  a  principle  wmch  may  form  an  intenxie- 
diate  link  between  spirit  and  matter ;  and  that  there  is  no  power  vrith- 
in  our  control  by  which  vre  can  determine  die  nature  of  the  changes. 
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Casdog  a  glance  at  the  vegetable  worlds  we  find  the  connection  con- 
tinued, by  other  analogous  links,  with  elementary  matter  itself;  but 
here,  as  in  the  higher  department  of  nature,  the  line  of  sepirfttion  is 
equally  defined,  howeyer  low  in  the  scale  of  analogy  may  be  the  prop* 
erties  of  life  which  have  their  beeinning  in  vegetable  organization. 

It  is  here,  then,  at  the  threshold  of  life,  as  in  the  propagation  of  the 
species,  that  we  especially  witness  a  substitution  for  Creative  Power ; 
and,  as  all  that  appeitains  exclusively  to  the  organic  ^orld  was  per- 
fectly distinct  in  its  Creation  froin  'the  inorganic,  so  are  the  substituted 
processes  of  veneration,  and  of  the  conversion  of  dead  into  living  mat- 
ter, equally  distinct  from  the  catises  and  results  of  inorganic  processes 
(§  32,  &ks.,  63,  &cJ). 

For  conducting  that  connected  series  of  changes  which  make  up 
the  process  of  assknilation  in  animals,  a  coiople±  apparatus  has  been 
provided,  whose  beginning  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  whose  pro 
gressive  development  in  the  higher  kingdom,  have  been  contrived 
upon  consummate  principles  of  Design,  that  the  elements  of  matter 
shall  be  gradually  brougnt  into  those  perfectly  new  conditions,  both 
as  to  composition  and  properties,  which  contradistinguish  the  organic 
from  the  inorganic  kingdom,  and  thus  as  in  all  things  eke  in  the  nat- 
ural world,  that  abrupt  transmutation  of  inorganic  into  organic  matter 
which  distinguished  the  Creative  Act  shall  be  avoided,  and  remain  a 
characteristic  of  Creative  Power  (§  14,  172,  325). 

337.  In  the  early  part  of  this  work,  t  set  forth  some  general  &cts 
which  evince  an  incongruity  of  doctrines  that  clearly  divides  the  physi- 
ological world  into  three  schools ;  one  of  thefm  (pure  chemistry)  mak- 
ing no  distinction  between  the  properties  and  laws  of  organic  and  in- 
organic beings;  a  second  (pure  vitalism)  contradistinguishing  the  two 
kingdoms  in  those  fundamental  conditions;  and  the  third  (chemico- 
vitaHsm)  blending  the  doctrines  of  chemistry  and  vitalism  (§  4^).  Now, 
each  of  these  denominations  has  interpreted  the  philosophy  of  di- 
gestion according  to  the  general  doctrines  of  life  which  are  peculiar 
to  each. 

338.  Beginning  with  pure  chemistry,  we  find  the  great  leader  set- 
ting forth  the  process  of  digestion  in  the  following  language  in  his 
late  work  on  Animal  Chemutrtf  applied  to  Pathology  and  TherapeuHca^ 

"  Chymification,"  he  says,  **•  is  independent  of  the  vital  force 
It  takes  place  in  virtue  of  a  purely  gqbmioaIi  action, — ^exaotly  sim- 
ilar to  uose  processes  of  decomposition  and  transformation  which  are 
known  as  putrefaction,  ferhentation,  or  decay^'  (§  365). 

It  will  be  also  seen  firom  the  foregoing  quotation,  that  the  chemist 
is  regardless  of  his  own  rules  of  philosophy,  and  of  the  fimdamental 
principles  of  chemistry ;  since  he  identifies  the  organizing  act,  or  that 
which  combines  the  elements  of  matter  into  complex  organic  com- 
pounds, with  the  chemical  process  that  resolves  these  compounds  into 
their  ultimate  elements.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  this  is  "  experi- 
mental pliilosophy,"  and  that,  therefore,  we  must  submit  to  it  (§^  350). 

339.  a.  I  shall  now  set  forth  the  exact  doctrine  of  the  vitalists  rela- 
tive to  the  physiology  of'  digestion,  in  the  language  of  the  same  dis- 
tinguished '*  reformer"  whom  I  have  quoted  in  the  preceding  sectioti. 
It  is  true,  the  doctrines  are  as  fundamentally  opposed  as  contradiction 
can  possibly  make  them.  But,  as  will  have  been  abundantly  seen, 
the  moAt  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  writings  of  this  distinguished 
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IDS  proceeds  &om  distinct  organs,  Every  kind  of  motion  may  be  pro* 

which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  heabt  duced  by  the  electrio  or  magneiiie 

and  intestines,  do  not  generate  force,  as  well  as  by  ehemieal  aU 

THE    MOVING    POWER    IN    TH&v-  troction  /  whilo  WO  cannot  say,  as 

SELVES,  but  receive  IT  FROM  OTH-  loDg  BS  WO  Only  considor  the  maBr 

£R  QUARTERS." — Liebig's  Ammol  ifestation  of  these  forces  indie  phe- 

ChemMtry  (no.  3,  4).  nomenon  or  result  produced,  which 

10.  ''  Now,  since  the  phenome-  of  these  various  causes  of  change 
na  of  MOTION  in  the  animal  body  of  place  has  set  the  objects  in  mo- 

ARE   dependent   ON   THE   CHANGE    tiou.      In    THE    ANIMAL    ORGANISM 

OF  MATTER,  the  increase  of  the  we  are  acquainted  with  only  one 
change  of  matter  in  any  part  is  fol-  cause  of  motion,  and  this  iB  the 
lowed  by  an  increase  of  all  the  same  cause  which  determines  the 
motions.  Consequently,  if,  in  con-  growth  of  living  tissues  and  gives 
sequence  of  a  diseased  trans-  xhemihe  power  of  renstance  to  &l- 
FORMATioN  OF  LIVING  TISSUES,  B  temal  Bgeucies.  It  is  the  vital 
greater  amount  offeree  be  gener*  force." — Liebio,  ihid. 
ated  than  is  required  for  the  pro-  57.  ''  In  order  to  attain  a  dear 
duction  of  the  normal  motions,  it  conception  of  these  manifestatioiiB 
is  seen  in  the  acceleration  of  of  the  vital  force,  so  difverbut 
ALL  OR  SOME  OF  XHE  JNVOLUNTART  lu  fonu,  WO  must  bear  in  .mind, 
MOTIONS,  as  well  as  in  a  higher  that  every  known  fierce  is  rec(>^ 

TEMPERATURE    OF    THE    DISEASED    uizod  by  tWO  GOndltlOnS  of  BCti?!- 

FART." — Liebig's  Animal  Chem-  ty,"  &c. — Liebig's  Asdmal  Ckemr 
utry,    ^Stuihy  toith  §  350  j-,  i,  and  istry. 
no.  II  fU  the  chemical  substitute /or 
the  medical  aphorism^ ''  uhi  irrita- 
tio  ibi  affiuxus."    It  vnU  he  also 
seen  from  the  foregoing  nos,  7,  8, 9, 

ihcU  Ldehig  considers  the  circular  • 

tion  qf  the  blood  d/ue  to  the  agen- 
cies (foxy gen  f  and  not  at  all  to  the 
action  qfthe  heart.] 

11.  '*  The  powERto  efiectTRANs-  58.  *'  Our  notion  of  life  involves 
FORMATIONS  docs  not  bdong  to  the  something  more  tfapi  mere  repro- 
vital  principle.  Each  transforma-  duction,  namely,  the  idea  of  an  Ac- 
tion is  owing  to  a  disturbance  in  tive  power  exercised  by  virtae  of 
the  attraction  of  the  elements  of  a  a  definite  ,  form,  and  producdoB 
compound,  and  is,  consequently,  a  and  generation  in  a  dennita  fixm. 
PUJRELT  chemical  PROCESS." —  The  production  of  organs,  and 
Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry  ap'  their  power  not  only  to  produce 
plied  to  Physiology f  &c.  .    their  component  parts  from  iJm 

12.  ''The  combinations  of  the  food  presented  to  them,bac  to  gbn- 
CHEMisT  relate  to  the  change  of  erate  themselves  in  their  vrig^ 
msLtter,  forward  and  backward,. to  inalform  and  with  dU  their  prop- 
THE  CONVERSION  OF  FOOD  INTO  THE  ettieSy  aro  characters  BBLOMsnra 
VARIOUS  TISSUES  and  secretions,  ezclusivblt  to  ouganic  lifs,  and 
and  to  their  metamorphosis  into  constitute  a  form  of  reproduodoD 
lifeless  compounds;  his  investiga-  independent  of  cheMigai.  pow* 
TioNs  ought  to  tell  us  what  has  srb.    The  chemical  forces  ace  Bub* 
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TAKEN  PLACE  AND  WHAT  CAN  TAKE  joct  TO  THE  INVISIBLE  CAUSE  BY 
PLACE    IN   THE    BODY." LiEBIG's    WHICH    THIS    FORM    IS    PRODUCED. 

Animal  Chemistry,  Of  the  existence  of  this  cause 

13.  "  How  beautifully  and  admi-  itself  we  are  made  aware  only 
rably  simple,  with  the  aid  of  these  hy  the  phenomena  which  it  pro- 
discoveries  {chemic€d\  appears  the  duces.  Its  laws  must  be  inves- 
process  of  nutrition  in  animals,  tigated^^^  as  we  investigate  those 
the  formation  of  their  organs,"  of  the  other  powers  which  effect 
&c.  motion  and  changes  in  matter." — 

14.  "Inthehandsofthephysiolo-  Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry  ap- 
gist,  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  must  be-  plied  to  Physiology,  &c. 

come  an  intellectual  instrument,  by  59.  **  It  is  not  the  true  chemist 
means  of  which  he  will  be  enabled  who  has  endeavored  to  apply  to 
to  trace  the  causes  of  phenomena  the  animal  organism  his  notions 
INVISIBLE  to  the  bodily  sight." —  derived  from  purely  chemical  pro- 
Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry.  cesses.     He  has  not  had  the  re- 

14^.  ^'SincCy  in  different  indi-  motest  intention  of  undertaking 
vidnals,  according  to  the  amount  the  explanation  of  any  really  vital 
of  force  consumed  in  producing  phenomenon  upon  chemical  prin- 
Tolnntary  mechanical  effects,  une-  ciples.  The  only  part  which 
qual  quantities  of  living  tissues  are  chemistry  now,  or  for  the  future, 
wasted,  there  must  occur  in  every  can  take  in  the  explanation  of  the 
individual,  unless  the  phenomena  vital  processes,  is  limited  to  a  more 
of  motion  are  to  cease  entirely,  a  precise  designation  of  the  phenom- 
condition  in  which  all  voluntary  ena,  and  to  the  task  of  control- 
motions  are  conkpletely  checked;  ling  the  correctness  of  inferen- 
in  which,  therefore,  these  occasion  ces,  and  insuring  the  accuracy  of 
no  waste.  This  condition  is  called  all  observations  by  number  and 
sleep." — Hfid.  weight     Although  the  chemist  is 

able  to  analyze  organic  bodies,  and 
tell  us  their  ultimate  elements,  ho 
does  not  claim  the  power  of  syn- 
thesis, or  of  producing  them  again 
by  the  union  of  these  elements" ! ! ! 
—Liebig's  Lectures  for  1844  (§ 
360J-350I).— See  no.  39. 
15. "  The  self-regulating  steam-       60.  "  In  what  form  or  in  what 
ENGINES  furnish  no  unapt  image  manner  the  vital   force*  pro- 
ofwhat  occurs  in  the  amma/ 3(7^^."  duces    mechanical    effects    in 
''  The  body,  in  regard  to  the  pro-  the  animal  body  is  altogether 
duction  of  heat  and  force,  acts  unknown,  and  is  as  little  to 
just  like  one  of  these  machines" —  be  ascertained  by  experiment 
Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry,  as  the  connection  of  'chemical 

16.  "The  vital  FORCE  UNITES  in  action  with  thf  phenomena  of 
its  manifestations  all  the  peculi-  motion,  which  we  can  produce 
arities  of  chemical  forces,  and  with  the  galvanic  battery.  We 
of  the  not  less  wonderful  cause  know  not  now  a  certain  invisible 
which  we  regard  as  the  ultimate  something,  heat,  gives  to  certain 
origin  of  electrical  phenomena."  bodies  the  power  of  exerting  an 
— Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry,        enormous  pressure  on  surround- 

1 7.  "  The    mysterious    vital  ing  objects.     We  know  not  even 

L 
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PRINCIPLE  can  be  replaced  by  the  bow  this  something  itself  is  my- 
CHE  MicALFORCEs."-r-LiEBiG's  Or-  ducod  when  we  burn  wood  or 
ganic  Chemistry  applied  to  Phys-  coals. 

tology^  &c.  "  So  it  is  with  the  vital  forgr, 

17|.  <<The  animal  body  is  a  and  with  the  phenomena  exliifaitr 

heated  mass,   which   bears  the  ed  by  living  bodies.     The  cause 

same  relation  to  surroundino  of  these  phenomena  is  mot  chsm- 

OBJECTS    as    ant    other    heated    IGAL  force  ;  it  is  not  ELECTBICnTy 

MASS.  It  receives  heat  when  the  nor  magnetism.  It  is  a  peculiar 
surrounding  objects  are  hotter,  it  forge^  because  it  exhibits  mam- 
loses  heat  when  they  are  colder  festations  which  are  formed  by  so 
than  itself."  —  Ldcbig's  Anmal  other  known  force.^ 
Chemistry.  (See  §  350f,  440  c,  61.  <<In  regard  to  the  katcrs 
1044  a,  bj  1046-1050.)  Ain>  essence  of  the  vital  force,  we 

can  hardly  deceive  ourselves,  when 
we  reflect,  that  it  behaves,  in  all 
its    manifestations,    exactly    like 
OTHER  natural  forces;   that  it  is 
devoid  of  consciousness  or  of  vo- 
lition, and  is  subject  to  the  action  of 
a  BLISTER.''  —  LiEBio's  Ammol 
Chemistry. 
17|.  "  The  high  temperature  of       61^.   **  Certain  other  constita- 
the  animal  body  is  vniformly  and  ents  of  the  blood  may  give  rise  to 
under  aU  circumstances  the  result  the  formation  of  carbonic  Acm  u 
of  the  combination  of  a  combusti-  the  lungs.    But,  all  this  has  mo 
ble  substance  with  oxygen."  connection  with  that  vital  pro- 

^*  The  carbon  of  the  food,  which  cess  by  which  the  heat  necessa- 
is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  ry  for  the  support  of  life  is  orn- 
within  the  body,  must  eive  out  ex*  erated  in  every  part  of  the  body." 
acily  as  much  heat  as  if  it  had  been  — Liebio's  Animal  Chemistry., 
directly  burned  in  the  air,  or  in  61i.  XeTertheless  —  *'In  the  animal 
oxygen  gas.  The  only  difference  organism  two  processes  of  oxydation  are 
•     X  X  *u     -.  X     /  I.     X  going  on ;  one  in  the  lanffs  [the  imioa 

w,  that  the  amount  of  heat  pro-  Sfoxjgenwithan'oraonic^mpoiiiidof 
duced  IS  diffused  over  unequal  iron'],  the  other  in  the  capillaries  [the 
times."  union  of  the  absorbed  oxygen  with  car- 

"  By  the  combination  of  oxygen  ^p,&c.].    BymeansofthepoRMBR,in 

with  the  constituents  of  the  met-  JP^^eof  the  degree  of  cooling  imd  of  the 
wiwi  i^o  wiiDi^ibucubo  UA  i,u«3  uivb-  iflCTeased  CTaporation  wMch  takcs  pkcd 

amorphosed  tissues,  the  tempera-  there,  the  constant  temperatnie  of  the 
tcre  mecessart  to  the  ICAKIFES-  LUNos  is  kept  np^  while  the  heat  of  the 
TATioiiS  OF  vrTALiTT  is  produood  ^*®^  ^'  THE  BODY  is  supplied  bj  the 
in  the  carnivora."— Liebig's  Ani-  ^'^^'^  I— Liebio's  Animal  Chemistry, 
mal  Chemistry  (§  440,  nos.  17  and 
18). 

18.  '*  The  nerves  which  accom-  62.  "  In  the  present  state  of  our 
plish  the  voluntary  and  involunta-  knowledge,  no  one,  probably,  will 
ry  MOTIONS  in  the  body  (no.  7-9)  imagine  that  electricity  is  to  be 
are,  according  to  the  preceding  considered  as  the  cause  of  the 
exposition,  not  the  producers,  phenomena  of  motion  in  the 
but  only  the  conductors  of  the  body.''  <'  Every  thing  in  the  ani- 
vital  force  (§  59).     They  permit  mal  organism  to  which  the  name 
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the  current  to  traverse  them,  and  of  motion  can  be  applied  proceeds 
present,  as  conductors*  of  elec-  Jram  the  nervous  apparatus.  In 
TRicrrVy  ALL  the  phenomena  animals  we  recognize  in  the  ner- 
which  thet  exhibit  as  conduct-  vous  apparatus  a  source  of  pow- 
ORS  of  the  vital  force"  ! — Lie-  er,  capable  op  renbwino  itselp 
bio's  Animal  Chemistry.  [Com-  at  every  moment  of  their  exist- 
pare  vrith  no.  55,]  ence."*-LiEB(o*s  Aninud  Chem- 

18^.  *'  If  chemical  action  be  istry  (no.  55). 
exduded  as  a  condition  of  nervous  62-^.  ^^  But  all  this  (formation 
agency y  it  means  nothing  else  than  of  carbonic  acid)  has  no  connection 
to  derive  the  presence  of  motion,  with  that  vital  process  by  which 
the  manifestation  OF  FORCE,  from  the  heat  necessary  for  the  support 
NOTHiNa.  But  no  force,  no  pow-  of  life  is  generated  in  every  part 
ER,  CAN  COME  FROM  NOTHING"  1 —  of  the  body."  -—  Libbig's  Animal 
LiEBiG^s  Animal  Chemistry  (no.  5).    Chemistry. 

19.  "  By  means  of  the  nerves,  63.  '<  Pathology  informs  us  that 
""ALL  PARTS  of  the  body  receive  the  the  true  vegetable  life  is  in  no  way 
moving  force  which  is  indispen-  dependent  on  this  apparatus 
SABLE  to  their  functions,  to  change  (the  cerebro-spinal) ;  that  the  pro- 
of place,  to  the  production  of  me-  cess  of  nutrition  proceeds  in  those 
chanical  effects.  Where  nerves  are  parts  of  the  body  where  the  nerves 
not  founds  motion  does  not  occur,  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion 
[In  plants,  for  example?]  The  are  paralyzed,  exactly  in  the  same 
excess  of  force  generated  in  one  way  as  in  other  parts  where  these 
place  is  conducted  to  other  parts  nerves  are  in  the  normal  condi- 
by  the  nerves.  The  force  which  tion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
one  organ  cannot  produce  in  itself  the  most  energetic  volition  is  inca- 
is  conveyed  to  it  &om  other  quar-  pable  of  exerting  any  influence  on 
ters,  [ !  ]  and  the  vital  force  which  the  contractions  of  the  heart,  on 
is  wanting  to  it,  in  order  to  furnish  the  motion  of  the  intestines,  or  on 
resistance  to  external  causes  of  the  processes  of  secTetion."—L  ie- 
disturbance,  it  receives  in  tihe  form  big's  Animal  Chemistry. 
of  excess  from  another  organ,  an 
excess  which  that  organ  cannot 
consume  in  itselT' ! — Liebiq's  An- 
imal  Chemistry  (§  422, 423, 733  e). 

20. ''The  phenomena  of  motion  64.  ''Although  plants  require 
IN  vegetables,  the  circulation  of  light,  and,  indeed,  sun  light,  it  is 
the  sap,  for  example,  observed  in  not  necessary  that  the  direct  rays 
many  of  the  characesB,  and  the  of  the  sun  reach  them.  Their 
closing  of  flowers  and  leaves,  de-  functions  certainly  proceed  with 
pendon  PHYSICAL  and  MECHANICAL  greater  intensity  and  rapidity  in 
causes.  Heat  and  light  are  the  sunshine,  than  in  the  diffused  light 
REMOTE  CAUSES  of  MOTION  in  VEO-  ofday;  but  it  merely  accelerates 
ETABLES ;  but  in  animals  we  rec-  in  a  greater  diBgree  the  action 
ogniae  in  the  nervous  apparatus  a  already  existing."  —  Libbio's 
source  OF  POWER,'  Capable  of  re-  Organic  Chemistry  applied  to 
newing  itself  at  every  moment  of  Physiology,  &c. 
their  existence." — Libbio's  Ani-  65.  "The  vital  principle  is 
mal  Chemistry,  only  known  to  us  through  the  pe- 

21.  "  While  the  assimilation  culiar  form  of  its  instruments  ; 
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of  food  in  VEGETABLES,  and  the  that  is,  through  the   organs    in 

WHOLE  PROCESS  OF  THEIR  FORMA-    WHICH  IT  RESIDES.      Hence,  what- 

TioN,  are  dependent  on  certain  ever  kind  of  energy  a  substance 
EXTERNAL  INFLUENCES  toktch  prO'  may  poBsoss,  if  it  IS  amorphous 
duceinoHon^xhedevdoprnentoixhe  and  destitute  of  organs  from 
ANIMAL  organism  is,  to  a  certain  which  the  impulse,  motion,  or 
extent,  md^^efndent  of  those  exter-  change,  proceeds,  it  does  not 
nal  influences,  just  because  the  lite.  Its  energy  depends,  in 
ANIMAL  body  can  produce  within  this  case,  on  a  chemical  action. 
ITSELF  THAT  SOURCE  OF  MOTION  LiGHT,  HEAT,  electricity,  or  Other 
WHICH  IS  INDISPENSABLE  TO  THE  ififluencet  [justly  considered  here 
VITAL  PROCESS." — LiEBiG*8  il»i-  bv  Licbig  as  vital  stimtdi  and  not 
fnal  Gkemistry.  jorces\  may  increase,  diminish,  or 

22.  "  Neither  the  emission  of  arrest  this  action  ;  but  they  are 
carbonic  acid  nor  the  absorption  not  its  efficient  cause."  ^*  The 
of  oxygen  (by  ^Zan^)  has  any  con-  vrrAL  principle  opposes  to  the 
necdon  widi  the  process  of  assim-  continual  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
iLATioN ;  nor  have  they  the  sUght-  moisture,  and  temperature,  upon 
est  relation  to  each  other.  The  the  organism,  a  resistance  which 
one  is  purely  a  mechanical,  the  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  inmncible. 
other  a  purely  chemical  process.  It  is  by  the  constant  neutraltzation 
A  COTTON  WICK,  inclosed  in  a  and  renewal  of  these  external  in- 
lamp,  which  contains  a  liquid  sat-  fluences  that  Itfe  and  motion  are 
urated  with  carbonic  acid, acts  ex-  maintained"  —  Liebio's  Orgame 
actly  in  the  same  manner  as  a  ]iv-  Chemistry  applied  to  Physiology^ 
ing  plant  in  the  night." — Liebig's  &c.  (§  188^,  d). 

Organic    Chemistry    applied    to  66.  "An  abnormal  production 

Physiology,  &c.  of  certain  componentpartsof  plants 

23.  *'  At  night,  a  true  chemical  presupposes  a  power  abtd  capabil- 
process  commences,  in  conse-  ity  of  assimilation,  to  which  the 
quence  of  the  action  of  the  oxygen  most  powerful  chemical  action 
of  the  air  upon  the  substances  cannot  be  compared.  The  best 
composing  the  leaves,  blossoms,  idea  of  it  may  be  formed,  by  con- 
and  fruit.  This  process  is  not  at  sidering  that  it  surpasses  in  power 
all  connected  vnth  the  life  of  the  the  strongest  galvanic  battery,  widi 
vegetable  organism,  because  it  which  we  are  not  able  to  separate 
goes  on  in  the  dead  plant  exact-  the  oxygen  from  carbonic  acid,  as 
LY  as  in  a  living  one"  !  is  done  by  the  leaves  of  plants,^ 

Neverth eless,  ''  and  without  the  direct  solar  rays." 

23^.  "  What  value  can  be  at-  67.  "  All  that  we  can  do  is  to 
tached  to  experiments,  in  which  supply  those  substances  which  are 
all  those  matters  which  a  plant  adapted  for  assimilation  by  the 
REaumEs  in  the  process  of  assim-  power  already  present  in  the  or- 
iLATioN,  besides  its  mere  nutri-  gans  of  the  plant." — Liebio'b  Or- 
MENT,  have  been  excluded  with  ganic  Chemistry  applied  to  Phys* 
THE  GREATEST   CARE  1     Can  the  iology,  &;c. 

laws  of  life  be  investigated  in  68.  "  The  living  part  of  a  plant 
an  organized  being  which  is  dis-  acquires  the  whole  force  and  di- 
eased  or  dying  V* — Liebio's  Or-  rection  of  its  vital  energy  from 
ganic  Chemistry  applied,  &c. — Or,  the  absence  of  all  conductors  of 
can  those  laws  be  investigated  in  force.     By  this  means  the  leaf'  is 
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**  a   cotton  wick,   inclosed   in    a  enabled  to  overcome  the  strongest 

lamp  ]"  chemical  attractions,  to  decompose 

And  so  of  animals.  carbonic  acid,  and  to  assimilate 

24.  **  The  permeability  to  gases  the  elements  of  its  nourishment/' 
is  a  mechanical  property,  common  — Liebio's  Animal  Chemistry. 

to  ALL  ANIMAL  tissues;  and  is  69.  ''In  vegetable  physiology, 
found  in  the  same  degree  in  the  a  leaf  is  regarded  in  every  case 
LIVING  as  in  the  dead  tissue" ! —  merely  as  a  leaf,  notwithstanding 
Licbig's  Animal  Chemistry  (§  that  leaves  generating  oil  of  tur- 
350i,  n,  and  Medical  and  Phys-  pontine  or  oil  of  lemons,  mtM^^«- 
iological  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  sess  a  differeut  nature  from  those 
565,  569,  notes,  683-690).  in  which  oxalic  acid  is  formed. 

24^.  "The  surface  of  the  body  VrrALnr,  in  its  peculiar  cgperationSy 
is  the  membrane  from  which  evap-  makes  use  of  a  special  apparatus 
oration  goes  constantly  forward,  for  «acA  function  of  an  organ.  Veg- 
In  COKSEQTTENCB  OF  THIS  EVAPO-  etable  physiologists,  in  the  study 
ration  all  the  fluids  of  THE  of  their  science,  have  not  directed 
bodt,  in  obedience  to  atmos-  their  attention  to  that  part  of  it 
FHERic  pressure,  EXPERIENCE  MO-  (the  laws  of  vitality)  which  is  most 
tion  in  the  direction  toward  the  wort^  of  investigation." — ^Lif^io's 
evaporating  surface.  This  is  ob-  Organic  Chemistry  applied  to  FhyS' 
viously  the  chief  cause  of  the  ioloffy,  &c 

passage  of  the  nutritious  fluids  70.  "In  the  living  plant,  the  in- 
through  the  walls  of  the  blood-ves-  tenstft  of  the  vital  force  &r  ex- 
sels  [strained  off],  and  the  cause  ceeds  that  of  the  chemical  action 
OF  their  distribution  through  of  oxygen.  "We  know,  with  the 
the  body.  We  know  now  what  utmost  certaintt,  that,  by  the  in- 
important  function  the  skin  fulfills  fluence  of  the  vital  force,  oxy- 
through  evaporation" !  —  Liebig's  gen  is  separated  from  elements  to 
JResearches  on  the  Chemistry  of  Food,  which  it  has  the  strongest  affinity ; 
&c.,  American  Journal  of  Science  and  that  it  is  given  out  in  the  gas- 
and  ArtSj  May,  1848,  p.  415. —  eous  form,  without  exerting  the 
See  contradiction  in  nos.  5,  6,  7,  8,  slightest  action  on  the  juices  of  the 
9,  10,  69-75.  Also  §  350^  n.  plant"  — Liebig's  Animal  Chem- 
istry. 

25.  "Analogy,  that  fertile  source  71.  ''The  animal  organism  is 
of  error,  has  unfortunately  led  to  a  higher  kind  of  vegetable.*' 
the  very  unapt  comparison  of  the  *'  Assimilation,  or  the  process 
VITAL  functions  of  plants  with  of  formation  and  growth,  goes 
those  of  ANIMALS." — Liebig's  Or-  on  in  the  same  way  in  animals 
ganic  Chemistry  applied  to  Physi-  and  in  vegetables.  In  both  the 
ology,  &;c.     .  SAME   cause   determines   the   in- 

26.  "  All  substances  in  solu-  crease  of  mass.  This  constitutes 
TION  IN  A  SOIL  ARE  ABSORBED  BY  the  TRUE  Vegetative  life." — Lie- 
THE  ROOTS  OF  PLANTS,  EXACTLY  AS  big's  Animal  Chemistry. 

A    SPONGE    IMBIBES    A   LIQUID,  AND  72.  "  The  CONSTITUENTS  ofVEG- 

ALL  THAT  IT  CONTAINS,  WITHOUT  ETABLE  and  animal  substances  are 
SELECTION,"  cCnd  "THEIR  AssiMi-  formed  under  the  guidance  and 

LATION  is  a  PURELY  CHEMICAL  PRO-    pOWOr    of   THE    VITAL    PRINCIPLE, 

CESS." — Ibid.  (no.  22,  §  289-291).  which  determine  the  direction  of 
Nevertheless^  their  molecular  attraction^'*    ''  In 
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26^.  ''  When  roots  find  their  the  formation  of  vegetable  and  ait« 
MORE  APPROPRIATE  BASE  in  suffi-  imal  substances,  the  yital  prin- 
cient  quantity,  they  will  take  up  ciple  opposes,  as  a  force  of  re 
LESS  OF  another." —  Andy  again  sistance,  the  action  of  the  other 
[in  oppantian  to  the  simile  of  the  forces/'  &c. — Libbio's  Lecturet 
"  sponge,*'  and  "  lamp-tmck**)  :  for  1844.— See  p.  31,  ^  59. 
**  It  is  thought  very  remarkable,  73.  <*  The  force  which  gives  to 
that  those  plants  of  the  grass  the  germ,  the  leaf,  and  the  radi- 
tribe,  the  seeds  of  which  furnish  cal  fibres  of  the  vegetable  the 
food  for  raaiL,  follow  him  like  the  same  wonderful  properties  (di- 
domestic  animals.  But  saline  plants  ^estion,  circulation,  and  secretion), 
seek  the  sea-shore  or  saline  springs,  is  the  same  as  that  residing  in 
and  the  Ch€Bnopodium  the  dung-  the  secreting  membranes  and 
hill  from  similar  causes.  Saline  glands  of  animals,  and  which  en- 
plants  require  common  salt,  and  ables  every  animal  organ  to  per- 
plantB  which  grow  on  dune-hills,  form  its  own  proper  functions.'* — 
only,  need  ammonia  and  nitrates,  Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry, 
and  they  are  attracted  whither  74.  "In  the  animal  organism  the 
these  can  be  founds  just  as  the  vital  force  exhibits  itself  as 
dung-fly  is  to  animal  excrements."  in  the  plant,  in  the  form  of 
**  The  roots  of  plants  are  con-  growth,  and  as  the  means  of  re 
stantly  engaged  in  collecting  from  sistance  to  external  agencies." 
the  rain  those  alkalies  which  form-  — Ibid. 

ed  part  of  the  sea-water,  and  also  75.  "  If  we  assume  that  all  the 
those  of  the  water  of  springs  which  phenomena  exhibited  bv  the  or- 
penetrates  the  soil."  ganism  of  plants  and  animals  are 

27.  ''Each  new  radical  Jibril  to  be  ascribed  to  a  peculiar  cause, 
which  a  plant  acquires  may  be  re*  different  in  its  manifestations  from 
^rded  as  constituting,  at  the  same  all  other  causes  which  produce 
time,  A  mouth,  a  lung,  and  a  motion  or  change  of  condition  ; 
stomach.  The  roots  perform  the  if,  therefore,  we  regard  the  vital 
functions  of  the  leaves  from  the  force  as  an  independent  force 
first  moment  of  their  formation ;  (no.  3),  then,  in  the  phenomena 
they  EXTRACT  from  the  soil  their  of  organic  life,  as  in  all  other  phe- 
proper  nutriment,  namely,  the  car-  nomena  ascribed  to  the  action  of 
bonic  acid  generated  by  the  hu-  forces,  we  have  the  statics,  that  is, 
mus." — Liebig's  Organic  Chem*  the  state  of  equilibrium  determ- 
istry  applied  to  Physiology.  ined  by  a  resistance,  and  the  dv- 

28.  [*'  Nature  speaks  to  us  in  a  namics  of  the  vital  force"  ! — 
peculiar  language,  in  the  language  Ibid. 

of  phenomena.  She  answers,  atoll  76.  "  Vegetables  produce  in 
times,  the  questions  which  are  put  to  their  organism  the  blood  of  all 
her  ;  and  such  questions  are  exper-  animals." — Liebig,  ibid, 
iments.  An  ea^eriment  is  the  ex*  To  occupy  Space,  nos.  26^  and 
pression  of  a  thought.  We  are  near-  27  are  contrasted  with  nos.  25  and 
er  the  truth,  when  the  phenom-  26  in  the  same  column.  And  so 
ENON,  elicited  by  the  experiment,  with  &\,  23^.  But  here  is  more  in 
CORRESPONDS  TO  THE  THOUGHT ;  the  morc  appropriate  place,  upon 
while  THE  OPPOSITE  result  shows  this  fundamental  point.  Thus : 
ihcU  the  question  was  falsely  sta-  77.  "  When  it  is  considered, 
TED,  and  that  the  conception  was  that  sea-water  contains  less  than 
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ERRONEOUS." — LiEBio's   Organtc  j-j^i^sz  o^it*  own  weight  of  io- 
ChemUtry,  &c.  (^  1052, 1054).        aine,  and  that  all  combinations  of 
[I  pause  in  my  quotations  for  the  pur-  iodine  with  the  metallic  bases  of 
pose  of  indicating  the  important  bearing  of  alkalies  are  highly  soluble  in  wa 

carried  on  by  the  gastric  juice.  Now,  if  he  supposed  to  exist  IN  THE  OROAN- 
inthelattercasetheagenwesbeofachem-  NATION  of  sea-weed  and  the  dif- 

Scal  nature,  there  should  be  some  analogy  ^        ^  i  •   j      at         i i.*  i.  ^u 

between  the  supposed  chemical  transform-  ferent  kmds  Oflorce  by  which  they 
ation  of  organic  compounds  by  the  gastric  are  enabled,  DURING  THEIR  LIFE, 

juice  and  the  transfonnation  of  inorganic  ^  EXTRACT  IODINE  in  the  form  of 
substances  mto  organic  compounds  as  ef-         «-.*«-«*  «w*^*««    •-  *««  *w*.«  «* 

fected  by  plants,  especially  considering  R  soluble  salt  Irom  sea-water,  and 
that  "vBMtablee  prpducc  in  thdr  orpm-  to  ASSIMILATE  IT  IN  SUCH  A  MAN- 
ism  the  Hood  of  all  ammals"  (no.  76).  „_„  .*  ^,  .^  .  ^^.  „„„•  ..,-^f.^.^j  •■^ 
Chemistry  is  pro'digal  of  experiments,  and  *«»  ^^  l*  «  »0<^  agwn  restored  to 
of  supposititious  a^nts  flrom  pepsin  to  the  surroundmg  medium.  These 
chlorine,  in  nwol^ng  digestion  by  ani-  pij^j^^  ^^  COLLECTORS  OP  IODINE, 
mals,  but  vouchsafes  scarcely  a  word  in  '^  ' 

behalf  of  that  "crea<ii>«  function"  by  which  JflTST  AS  LAND  PLANTS  ARE  OP  AL 

"  the  blood  of  all  animals"  is  generated  by  kalieS  ;  and  they  yield  US  this  el- 
plants  out  of  the  elements  of  matter.     Will   A-*^-»«.   -*-  AvrAmmiwmVBa   a»»l.    .a   «»a 

fchemistry  explain  (§  801,  860)  ?]  ®™®^^  ^  aUANTITIES  SUCh  as  WO 

could  not  otherwise  obtain  from 
the  w&ter  without  the  evaporation 
of  WHOLE  SEAS." — LiEBio's  Or- 
ganic Chemistry  applied,  to  Physi' 

29.  "  The  most  decisive  exper-  ology,  &c. — (^  1054). 

iments  of  physiologists  have  sUfcvn  78.  "The  equilibrium  in  the 

that  the  process  of  chymipic  ation  chemical  attractions  of  the  constit- 

is  independent  of  the  vital  force ;  uents  of  food  is-disturbed  bt  the 

that  it  takes  place  in  virtue  of  a  vital  principle  ;"  and  "  the  un* 

PURELY  CHEMICAL  RCtion,  EXACTLY    ION  of  itS  ELEMENTS,  SO  aS  tO  pro- 

8IMILAR  to  those  processes  of  de-  duce  new  combinations  dJidi  forms, 
COMPOSITION  or  transformation  indicates  a  peculiar  mode  of  ctt' 
which  are  known  as  putrepac-  traction,  and  the  existence  of  a 

TION,   PERMENTATION,   Or  DECAY."    POWER  DISTINCT  FROM  ALL  OTHER 

— LiEBio's  Animal  Chemistry.        powers  op  nature,  namelv,  the 
"  Those  remarkable  phenom-  vital  principle." — Liebio*s  O- 
ena,    permentation,    putrepac-  ganic  Chemistry  applied  to  Physic 
tion,  and  decay,  are  the  pro-  ology,  &c. 

CESSES  of  Decomposition,  and  79.  **  The  vital  porce  causes  a 
their  ultimate  results  are  to  re-  decomposition  oi  the  constituents 
convert  the  elements  of  organic  of  food,  and  destroys  the  force  of 
bodies  into  that  state  in  which  they  attraction  which  is  continually  ex 
exist  before  they  participate  in  the  erted  between  their  molecules.  It 
processes  of  life.*' — Liebio's  JLec'  alters  the  direction  of  the  chemi- 
turesfor  1844.  cal  porces  in  such  wise,  that  the 

30.  "  The  second  part  of  the  elbbients  of  the  constituents  of 
work  will  treat  of  the  chemical  the  food  arrange  themselves  in  an- 
processes  which  effect  the  com-  other  form,  and  combine  to  pro- 
PLETE  DESTRUCTION  of  plants  and  duce  new  compounds.  It  porces 
animals  after  death,  suoh  as  the  the  new  compounds  to  assume  forms 
peculiar  modes  of  decomposition  altogether  dcfperent  from  those 
usually  described  bs  firmentation^  which  are  the  result  of  the  attrac- 
putrefaction*  and  ^ay."— Lib-  tion  of  cohesion  when  acting  free- 
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bio's  Organic  Chemistry  applied  ly,  that  is,  without  resistance.*' — 
to  Physiology,  &c.  Liebio's  Animal  Chemiitry, 

31.  *'  In  the  same  way  as  mus-  80.  ''  It  is  well  known  that 
ciTLAR  FIBRE,  when  separated  from  in  many  graminivorous  animalsy 
the  body,  communicates  the  state  where  die  digestive  organs  have 
of  decomposition  existing  in  its  been  overloaded  with  fresh  joicy 
elements  to  the  peroxide  of  hydro-  vegetables,  these  substances  un- 
gen,  so  a  certain  product,  arising  dergo  in  the  stomach  the  same 
by  means  of  the  vital  process,  and  decomposition  as  they  would  at 
hy  conaequenu  of  the  transposition  the  same  temperature  out  of  the 
rfihe  elements  of  parts  of  the  stom-  body.  They  pass  into  ferment  a- 
ac^  and  of  the  other  digestive  or-  tion  and  putrefaction,  whereby 
guns  [ !  ]  while  its  own  metamor-  so  great  a  quantity  of  carbonic 
phosis  is  accomplished  in  the  stom-  acid  gas  and  of  inflammable  gab 
ach,  ACTS  ON  THE  FOOD.  The  in-  is  generated,  that  lliese  organs 
soluble  matters  are  digested"  I —  are  enormously  distended,  and 
Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry,  sometimes  even  to  bursting." — 

32.  **  Is  it  truly  vitality,  which  Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry. 
generates  sugar  in  the  germ  for  81. ''  The  vital  force  appears 
Qie  nutrition  of  young  plants,  or  as  a  moving  force  or  cause  of  mo- 
wbich  gives  to  the  stomach  the  tion,  when  it  overcomes  the  chsm- 
power  to  dissolve  and  to  prepare  ical  forces,  cohesion  and  affdii- 
for  assimilation  all  the  matter  in-  ty,  which  act  between  the  con- 
troduced  into  it?  A  decoction  sti^ents  of  food,  and  wben  it 
of  malt  possesses  as  little  power  changes  the  position  or  place  in 
to  reproduce  itself,  as  the  stomach  which  their  elements  occur.  The 
of  a  DEAD  CALF.  Both  are,  un-  vital  force  is  manifested  as  a 
questionably,  destitute  of  life.  But,  cause  of  motion  in  overcominc 
when  starch  is  introduced  into  a  the  chemical  attraction  of  the 
decoction  of  malt,  it  changes,  first  constituents  of  food,  and  is,  far- 
into  a  gummy  matter,  and  lastly  ther,  the  cause  which  compels 
into  sugar.  Hard-boiled  albumen,  them  to  combine  in  a  new  arrange- 
and  muscular  fibre,  can  be  dis-  ment,  and  to  assume  new  forma*" 
solved  in  a  decoction  of  a  calf's  — Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry » 
stomach,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  82.  ^*  It  will  be  shown  in  the 
muriatic  acid  have  been  added,  second  part  of  this  work,  that  aD 
PRECISELY  as  in  the  stomach  it-  plants  and  vegetable  structuxeB 
self.*^ — Liebig's  Organic  Chemis-  undergo  two  processes  of  decern- 
try,  &c.  (no.  11).  position  after  death.    One  of 

33.  <*  All  substances  which  can  these  is  named  fermentation,  the 
arrest  the  phenomena  of/ermen-  other  decay  or  putrefaction.** — 
tation  and  putr^action  in  liquids,  Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry  ap- 
also  arrest  digestion  when  taken  plied  to  Physiology,  &c.,  (§  349, 
into  the  stomach" ! — Liebig's  An-  c,  e), 

imal  Chemistry, 

34.  '*  In  the  natural  state  of  the  83.  '*  The  individual  organs, 
digestive  process,  the  food  only  such  as  the  stobcach,  cause  all  the 
undergoes  a  change  in  its  state  of  organic  substances  conveyed  to 
cohesion,  becoming  fluid  without  them,  which  are  capable  of  trans- 
any  other  change  of  properties." —  formation,  to  assume  new  forms. 
Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry.  The  stomach  compels  the    elk- 
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35.  Although  ''the  process  of  ments  of  these  sabstances  to  unite 

OHYMIFICATION  IS  INDEPENDENT  of    intO  a  COMFOVKD  fitted  foT  the  for« 

the  vital  force^  and  takes  place  in  mation  of  the  blood." — Liebio's 
virtue  of  a  purdy  chemiccU  action,  Organic  Chemistry,  &c. 
EXACTLY  similar  to  those  processes  84.  <*  The  first  substance  ca- 
of  decomposition  which  are  known  pable  of  affording  nutriment  to  an- 
as  PUTREFACTION,   FERMENTATION,  imals   IB  the  LAST   produCt  of  the 

or  DECAY ;"  nevertheless,  "  Inor-  creative  energy  of  vegetables.'* 
OANic  compounds  differ  from  or-  — Liebio's  Animal  Chemistry. 
OANic  in  as  great  a  degree,  as  in  85.  "  The  special  characters  of 
their  siMPLicnr  of  constitution*^ —  food,  that  is,  ofsubstances  fitted  for 
Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry,  and  assimilation,  are  absence  of  ac- 
Organic  Chemistry,  tive  chebocal   properties,  and 

the  capability  of  yielding  to  trans- 
formations." —  Liebig's  Organic 
Chemistry  applied  to  Physiology, 
&c. 

36.  "  The  power  of  elements  to  86.  "  All  experience  proves  that 
unite  together,  and  to  form  pecu-  there  is  in  the  organism  only  one 
liar  compounds  which  are  genera*  source  of  physical  power ;  and 
ted  in  animals  and  vegetcu>les,  is  this  source  is  the  conversion  of  liv- 
chemical  affinity."  —  Liebig's  ing  parts  into  lifeless,  amorphous 
Organic  Chemistry  applied  to  compounds."  —  Liebig's  Animal 
Physiology^  &;c.  Chemistry. 

86^.  "It  is  only  with  the  com- 
mencement oi  chemical  action  that 
the  separation  of  a  part  of  an  or- 
gan in  the  form  oi  lifeless  com- 
pounds begins.** — Liebig's  Ani- 
mal Chemistry, 

37.  "  We  should  not  permit  our-  87.  "  When  a  chemical  com- 
selves  to  be  withheld,  by  the  idea  pound  of  simple  constitution  is  in- 
of  a  VITAL  PRINCIPLE,  from  consid-  troduced  into  the  stomach,  its 
eringin  a  chemical  point  of  view,  chemical  action  is,  of  course,  op- 
the  process  of  transformation  of  posed  by  the  vital  principle. 
THE  food,  and  its  assimilation  by  The  results  produced  depend  upon 
the  VARIOUS  ORGANS.  This  is  the  the  strength  of  their  respective  ac- 
more  necessary,  as  the  views  hith-  tions.  Either  an  equilibrium  of 
erto  held  have  produced  no  re-  both  powers  is  attained,  a  change 
suits,  and  are  quite  incapable  of  being  effected  without  the  destruc- 
useful  application." — Liebig's  Or-  tion  of  the  vital  principle  ;  in  which 
ganic  Chemistry  applied.  Sec,  case  a  medicinal  effect  is  occa- 

38.  "We  know  that  an  organ-  sioned.  Or,  the  acting  body  yields 
ized  body  cannot  generate  sub-  to  the  superior  force  of  vital- 
stances,  but  only  change  the  mode  itt,  that  is,  it  is  digested.  Or 
of  their  combinations,  and  that  its  lastly,  the  chemical  action  ob- 
susTENANCE  and  REPRODUCTION  taius  the  ascendency  and  acts  as 
depend  upon  the  chemical  trans-  a  poison."  —  Liebig's  Organic 
formation  of  the  matters  which  are  Chemistry  applied  to  Physiology, 
employed  as  its  nutriment,  and  &c. 

which  contain  its  own  constituent       87 J.  "The  vital  power  in' veg* 
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elements.  Whatever  we  regard  etables  accomplishes  the  trans- 
as  the  cause  of  these  transforma-  foruation  of  mineral  substances 
tions,  the  act  of  transformation  is  into  an  organism  endowed  widi 
a  purely  chemical  process.  It  life."  —  Liebio's  Animal  Chem-^ 
will  ,be  shown,  when  consideriQ^  istry. 

the  processes  oi  fermentation  and  87|.  ''  The  cause  of  toaste  of 
putrefactionf  that  any  disturbance  matter  is  the  chemical  action  of 
of  the  mutual  attraction  subsist-  oxygen.  This  waste  of  matter  oc- 
ing  between  the  elements  of  a  curs  in  consequence  of  the  absoip- 
body  gives  rise  to  a  transforma-  tion  of  oxygen  into  the  substances 
tion." — Liebio's  Organic  Chem'  of  living  parts.  This  absorption 
istry,  &c.  of  oxygen  occurs  only  when  the 

resistance  which  the  vital  Jbree  oj 
living  parti  opposes  to  the  chem- 
ical action  of  the  oxygen  is  weak- 
er than  that  chemical  action." — 
Liebio's  ^nifTioZ  Chemistry  (no6.3, 
4,  7,  8,  11,  86i). 

39.  "  By  CHEMICAL  AGENCY  WO  88.  *'  The  constituents  of  vbo- 
can  produce  the  constituents  of  stable  and  animal  substances 
muscular  fibre,  skin,  and  hair" !  having  been  formed  under  the 
*'  We  are  able  to  form,  in  our  la-  guidance  and  power  of  the  vital 
boratories,  formic  acid  and  urea,  VRmciFijE,iti9  this  principle  w}nck 
&c.,  all  products,  it  is  said,  of  the  determines  the  direction  of  tbeir 
VITAL  principle.  We  see,  there-  molecular  attraction."  "  The  vi- 
fore,  that  this  mysterious  vital  tal  principle  alone  is  capable  of 
principle  can  be  replaced  by  restoring  the  original  order  and 
the  chemical  forces"  ! ! — Lie-  manner  of  the  molecular  arrange- 
big's  Organic  Chemistry  (no.  16,  ment  in  the  smallest  particlesL  of 
61,  59,  §  53).  albumen." — Liebio's  Lectures  jor 

1844  (§  48-50). 

"  We  cannot  expect  from  or- 
ganic chemistry  the  synthetic 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  views 
entertained,  because  every  thing 
in  the  organism  goes  on  undbr 

THE  influence  of  UIO  VITAL  FORCB, 
AN  IMMATERIAL  AGENT  [!]  which  the 

chemist  cannot  employ  at  vnU." 
— Liebio's  Animal  Chemistry. 

40.  ''The  influence  of  poisons  89.  "From  the  theory  of  dis- 
and  of  remedial  agents  on  the  liv-  ease  .developed  in  the  preceding 
ing  animal  body  evidently  shows  pages,  it  follows,  obviously,  that  a 
that  the  chemical  decompositions  diseased  condition  once  establish- 
and  combinations  in  the  body,  ed,  in  any  part  of  the  body,  can* 
WHICH  manifest  THEMSELVES  IN  NOT  be  made  to  disappear  by  the 
the  phenomena  of  vitality,  may  chemical  action  of  a  remedy.'*— 
be  increased  in  intensity  by  chem-  Liebio's  Animed  Chemistry, 

ICAL  FORCES  of  au  analogous  char-  90.  "  The  vital  force  is  sitb 
acter,  and  retarded  or  put  an  end  jtect  to  the  action  of  a  blister.' 
TO  by  THOSE  of  opposite  character;  — Ibid. 
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and  that  we  are  enabled  to  exer-  91.  "  The  vital  force  in  a  liv- 
cise  an  influence  on  every  part  of  ing  animal  tissue  appears  as  a 
an  organ  by  means  of  substances  cause  of  growth  in  the  mass,  and 
possessing  a  well-defined  chem-  of  resistance  to  those  external 
iCAL  ACTION." — Liebio's  Animol  agencies  which  tend  to  alter  the 
Chemistry  (mottoes  o-e).  form,  structure,  and  composition 

41.  "  It  is  singular  that  we  find  of  the  substance  of  the  tissue  in 
medicinal  agencies  all  depend-  which  the  vital  energy  residesy — 
BNT  on  certain  matters,  which  Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry, 
differ  in  composition  [moral,  emo*  92.  '*  The  slightest  action  of  a 
tionSf  heat,  coldy  change  of  air,  ex-  chemical  agent  upon  the  blood  ex- 
ercise  ?] ;  and  if,  by  the  introduce  ercises  an  injurious  influence. 
tion  of  a  substance,  certain  abnor-  Even  the  momentary  contact  with 
mal  conditions  are  rendered  nor-  the  air  in  the  lungs,  although  ef- 
raal,  it  vnU  he  impossible  to  reject  fected  through  the  medium  of  cells 
the  opinion,  that  this  "phenomenon  and  membranes,  alters  the  color 
depends  on  a  change  in  the  com-  and  other  qualities  of  the  blood." 
position  of  the  constituents  of  the  — Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry  ajh 
diseased  organism  [no.  5],  a  change  plied  to  Physiology,  &c. 

in  which  the  elements  of  the  93.  **  Every  substance  may  be 
REMEDY  TAKE  A  SHARE  SIMILAR  TO  Considered  as  nutriment,  which 
that  which  the  vegetable  ele-  loses  its  former  properties  when 
MENTs  OF  FOOD  havo  taken  in  the  acted  on  by  the  vital  principle, 
formation  oifat,  of  membranes,  of  and  does  not  exercise  a  chemical, 
the  saliva,  of  the  seminal  fuid,  &c.  action  upon  the  living  organ.  An- 
[!]  Their  carbon,  hydrogen,  or  ni-  other  class  of  bodies  change  the 
trogen,  or  whatever  else  belongs  direction,  the  strength,  and  uiten- 
to  their  composition,  are  derived  sitj  of  the  resisting  vitid  principle, 
fiiom  the  vegetable  organism ;  and,  and  thus  exert  a  modifying  w£ur 
after  all,  the  action  and  effects  of  ence  upon  the  functions  of  its  or- 
quinine,  morphia,  and  the  vegeta-  gans.  These  are  medicaments. 
ble  poisons  in  general,  are  no  A  third  class  of  compounds  are 
hypotheses^^  I  —  Liebio's  Animal  called  poisons,  when  they  possess 
Chemistry  (§  18,  and  motto  d).        the  property  of  uniting  with  or- 

42.  "With  respect  to  the  ACTION  gans  or  with  their  component 
of  quinine,  or  the  alkaloids  of  opi-  parts,  and  when  their  power  ofef 
um,  &:c.,  physiologists  and  pathol-  fecting  this  is  stronger  than  the  re- 
ogists  entertain  no  doubt  that  it  is  sistance  offered  by  the  vital  princi- 
exerted  chiefly  on  the  brain  and  pleJ" — Liebig's  Organic  Chemu- 
nerves.     If  we  reflect  that  this  ac-  try,  Sec 

tion  is  exerted  by  substances  which       93^    ''  Death  is  the  condition 
are  material,  tangible,  and  ponder-  in  which  all  resistance  on  the  part 
able ;  that  they  disappear  in  the  of  the  vital  force  entirely  ceases, 
organism ;  that  a  double  dose  acts  So  long  as  this  condition  is  not 
more  powerfully  than  a  single  one ;  establi^ed  the  living  tissues  con- 
that,  after  a  time,  a  fre^  dose  tinue  to  ofifer  resistance."— -Lix- 
must  be  given  if  we  wish  to  pro-  big'b  Animal  ChemistrSh 
dnce  the  action  a  second  time ;  all 
these  considerationSf  viewed  chemi- 
ioaUyy  [!]  permit  only  one  form 
of  explanation;    the  supposition, 
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namely,  that  these  compounds,  hy  [The  next  following  (94)  is  conr 

means  of  their  elements,  take  a  firmed  by  other  ohservatiom,  showing 

share  m  the  formation  of  new  or  that  Alcohol,  Opium,  and  Tobacco 

the  TRANSFORMATION  OF  EXis^QNG  are  not  absorbed,  but  act  through  the 

brain  and  NERVOUS  MATTER" ! ! —  nervous  System,  p.  301-310,  §  481- 

Liebig's  Animal  Chemisiry.  484.     Alcohol  is  digested.] 

43.  '*  Owing  to  its  volatility  and  94.  <*  According  to  all  the  obser- 
the  ease  with  which  its  vapor  per-  vations  hitherto  made,  neither  the 
meates  animal  tissues,  alcohol  expired  air,  nor  the  perspiratioD, 
can  spread  throughout  the  nor  the  urine,  contains  ant  trace 
BODY  IN  ALL  DIRECTIONS*' ! — LiE-  OF  ALCOHOL,  after  indulgence  in 
big's  Animal  Chemistry  (§  350^,  spirituous  liquors." — Liebig's  .iji- 
n). — Note  N  1121.  imal  Chemistry.* 

44.  **  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  95.  "  The  vivifying  agency  of 
the  modus  operandi  of  putrefied  the  blood  must  ever  continue  to 
sausages,  or  muscle,  urine,  cheese,  be  the  most  important  conditioQ 
cerebral  substance,  and  other  mat-  in  the  restoration  of  a  disturbed 
ters,  in  a  state  of  puirefactionP  equilibrium,  and  the  blood  must, 
*'  It  is  obvious  that  they  communi-  therefore,  be  considered  and  con- 
CATE  their  own  STATE  OF  PUTRE-  stautly  kept  in  view,  as  the  ulti- 

FACTION    TO     THE     SOUND    BLOOD,  mate   and   HOST  POWERFUL   CAUSE 

from  which  they  were  produced,  of  lasting  vital  resistance,  as 

eocacily  in  the  same  manner  as  glu-  well  in  the  diseased  as  in  the  un- 

ten  in  a  state  of  decay  or  putrefac-  affected  parts  of  the  body." — 

tion  causes  a  similar  transforma'  Liebio's  Animal  Chemistry, 

turn  in  a  solution  of  sugar'*  I  Nevertheless, 

45.  ''  The  MODE  of  action  of  "  No  other  component  part  of 
a  morbid  virus  exhibits  such  a  the  organism  can  be  compared  to 
STRONG  similarity  TO  THE  ACTION  the  BLOOD,  in  respect  of  the  feb- 
OF  YEAST  upon  Uquids  containing  ble  resistance  which  it  ofieis  to 
sugar  and  gluten,  that  the  two  exterior  influences."  "Thecbem- 
processes  have  been  long  since  ical  force  and  the  vital  principle 
compared  to  one  another,  although  hold  each  other  in  such  perfect 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  illustra-  equilibrium,  that  every  disturb- 
tion,  [They  have  often  been  rep-  ance,  however  trifling,  or  &om 
resented  as  identical.]  But,  when  whatever  cause  it  may  proceed, 
the  phenomena  attending  die  ac-  effects  a  change  in  the  blood.** 
tion  of  each  respectively  are  con-  — Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry  ap- 
sidered  more  closely,  it  will  in  re-  plied,  &c. 

ALiTY  be  seen  that  their  influence  But,  again,  nevertheless, 

depends  upon  the  same  cause."  **  It  is  obvious,  moreover,  that 

*•  Ordinary  yeast,  and  the  virus  of  in  all  diseases  where  the  forma- 

human  small-pox,  eflect  a  violent  tion  of  contagious  matter  and  of 

tumultu ous  transformation,  the  for-  exanthem ata  is  accompanied  by  fe- 

mer  in  vegetable  juices,  the  latter  ver,TWo  diseased  conaitions  simsU' 

in  the  blood'\f   "The  action  of  the  taneously  exist,  and  two  process- 

virus  of  cow-pox  is  analogous  to  es  are  simultaneously  completed ; 

that  ot  low  yeast  [  /  ]     It  commu-  and  that  the  blood,  as  it  were,  by 

nicates  its  oion  state  qfdecomposi-  reaction,  that. is,  fever,  becomes 

tion  to  A  MATTER  in  the  blood,  and  a  means  of  cure." — Liebig*s  An* 

from  a  SKCOND  matter  is  itself  re-  im^d  Chemistry. 

•  This  is  contradicted  by  French  chemists,  who  deny,  also,  that  alcohol  is  "  bunied.** 
bnt  assert  that  it  exists  in  the  body  in  a  free  state. — 1861. 
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generated"  I  ''  The  nuceptihUity  96.  ''It  is  only  by  a  just  appli 
of  infection  by  the  virus  of  human  cation  of  its  principle  that  any 
smaU-pox  must  cease  (iftervacd-  theory  can  produce  really  bene- 
nation,  for  the  substance  to  the  ficial  results." — ^LnsBio's  Aswmal 
presence  of  which  this  suscepti-  Chemistry, 
bility  is  owing  has  been  removed  97.  "  We  can  have  no  very  high 
fix>m  the  body  by  a  peculiar  pro-  idea  of  experiments  made  by  gen- 
cess  of  DECOMPOSITION  artificially  tlemen  (chismiaU^  with  reference  to 
excited"  1  ''Cold  meat  is  always  digestion)  who,  for  want  of  ana- 
in  a  state  of  decomposition.  It  is  tomical  knowledge,  have  not  been 
possible  that  this  state  ttay  be  able  to  pursue  their  reasoning 
communicated  to  the  system  of  even  beyond  the  simple  experi- 
a  FEEBLE  individua],  and  may  be  ment  itself."  —  John  Hunter's 
one  of  the  sources  of  consump-  Observattom  an  Digestion. 
tion"  !  I  (§  821) — Jaebiq^s  Orgcmr  98.  "  Whenever  the  chemist  for- 
te Chemstry  applied  to  Physiologyy  sakes  his  laboratory  for  the  bedside, 
&C.  he  forfeits  all  his  claims  to  our  re- 

^^  From  the  unequal  degree  of  the  spect,  and  his  title  to  ourconfidenoe. 
conducting  power  in  the  nerves,  we  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  ridiculous 
must  deduce  those  conditions  whibh  errors  into  which  the  chemist  falls 
are  termed  paralysis,  syncope,  and  when  he  turns  physician." — ^Paris' 
spasm"  I — ^Liebig's  Animal  Chem"  Pharmacologicu  London,  6th  ed., 
istry.  1825. 

46.  '*  In  all  chronic  diseases, 
death  is  produced  by  the  same 
cause,  namely,  the  chemical 
action  of  the  atmosphere." 

"  The  true  cause  of  death  is 

THE  RESPIRATORY  PROCESS,  [ !  ]  that 

is,  the  chemical  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere." —  LiEBio*s  Animal 
Chemistry  (§  674-^76). 

*«*  The  qootadoDa  from  ''  Liel»ig'i  OTganio  Cfaemutiy  applied  to  FfayBioIogy"  are  do- 
riTed  from  Mr.  Playfair'a  edition,  Loodon,  1840 ;  those  from  "  LSebis'i  Animal  Chemis- 
try'' are  taken  from  Professor  Qregoiy's  edition,  reprinted  New  Yoric»  1843.  The  itaJics 
and  capitals  are  mine. 

350^.  To  carry  out  the  full  object  of  the  foregoing  section,  I  shall 
devote  another  to  a  farther  exhibition  of  the  pa&ological  and  thera- 
peutical doctrines  which  have  been  deduced  by  the  author  of  the  "  new 
era  in  medicine*'  from  his  chemical  and  physiological  elements,  as 
their  resulting  compounds.  This  more  extended  display  of  theoret- 
ical and  practical  doctrines,  as  they  came  to  us  from  the  laboratory, 
will  reflect  a  broad  lij?ht  upon  the  chemical  hypotheses  of  digestion, 
nutrition,  &c.,  as  set  torth  in  the  preceding  section,  and  show  us,  also, 
the  extent  of  the  probabilities  which  relate  to  the  analysis  of  food 
and  of  the  conclusions  which  are  predicated  of  that  analysis  (§  18, 409, 
676  h),  and,  in  brief,  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  nature  and  amount 
of  the  service  which  organic  chemistry  has  rendered  to  the  science  of 
medicine  (^  5,  5^  a,  376^,.  1029,  1030,  1034). 

This  otherwise  isolated  subject  will  be  farUier  interesting,  as  I  shall 
embrace  in  the  quotations  the  whole  science  of  medicine  as  founded 
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on  chemistry  and  physics,  and  thus  place  in  contrast  the  systems  of  the 
two  rival  schools,  and  enable  the  reader  to  adjust  their  relative  mer- 
its. To  do  this  work  of  consigning  chemistry  to  its  legitimate  pur- 
suits the  more  effectually,  I  shall  also  expose,  in  an  appropriate  place, 
the  chemical  doctrine  of  animal  heat  in  the  language  of  him  who  is 
supposed  to  have  settled  the  philosophy  of  that  subject  (§  433—450, 
676). 

And  before  proceeding  to  a  farther  exposition  of  the  vital  and 
chemical  doctrines  of  digestion,  I  shall,  in  consideration  of  the  gen- 
eral surrender  of  this  subject  to  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  exhibit 
the  corroborating  testimony  of  the  distinguished  Mulder  that  physiol- 
ogy ^uid  medicine  have  nothing  to  hope  aaxi  observations  conducted 
out  of  the  living  body  (§  350,  nos.  48,49,ftoLEHHANN,^1029, 1030). 

By  the  method  now  contemplated  obstacles  may  be  removed,  and 
the  reader  better  disposed  to  consider  maturely  the  grounds  upon 
which  I  have  placed  the  vital  doctrine  of  digestion,  and  come  the  more 
willingly  to  the  conclusion  that  none  are  so  imperfectly  qualified  to 
interpret  the  properties  and  laws  of  organic  beings  as  they  who  can 
reason  alone  from  the  slender  and  deceptive  analogies  supplied  by  in- 
organic nature,  and  artificial  expedients. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  this  systematic  exposure  should  be 
necessary  at  the  middle  of  the  ninetdbnth  century,  when  arts  and  all 
other  sciences,  though  more  so  the  arts,  are  making  a  steady,  some- 
times an  astonishing  progress. 

I  may  be  mistaken  in  the  importance  which  I  have  attributed  to  the 
innovations  which  have  been  made  by  organic  chemistry  upon  medi- 
cal philosophy.  I  know  that  I  am  but  feebly  sustained  by  others  in 
my  conclusions ;  though  now  and  then  a  blaze  of  mind  assures  me 
that  deep  volcanic  action  is  in  smothered  progress  (§  376 j). 

350^,  a.  We  have,  then,  from  the  authorized  works  of  Liebig  (§ 
349,  d),  in  the  first  place,  the  following  inductions,  in  the  order  of 
their  occurrence,  of 

Pathological  Principles,  or  *'  Theory  of  Disease*'  (350,  no.  59). 

*'  Every  substance  or  matter,  every  chemical  or  mechanical  agency, 
which  changes  or  disturbs  the  restoration  of  the  equilibrium  between 
the  manifestations  of  the  causes  of  waste  and  supply,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  add  its  action  to  the  causes  of  waste,  is  called  a  cause  of  dis- 
ease. Disease  occurs  when  the  sum  of  the  vital  Jbrce,  which  tends 
to  neutralize  all  catues  (^disturbance,  in  other  words,  when  the  re- 
sistance offered  by  the  vital  force,  is  weaker  than  the  acting  cause  rf 
disturbance  ;** — ^with  the  reservation,  nevertheless,  that  ^*^e  cause  of 
disturbance,  or  chemical  force  and  the  vital  force,  are  one  and  identical.** 

350^,  b,  ^'  Death  is  the  condition  in  which  all  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  vital  force  entirely  ceases.  So  long  as  this  condition  is  not  es- 
tablished, the  living  tissues  continue  to  offer  resistance." 

350^,  e,  "  To  the  observer,  the  action  of  a  cause  of  disease  exhibits 
Itself  in  the  disturbance  of  the  proportion  between  waste  and  supply 
which  is  proper  to  each  period  of  life.  In  medicine,  every  abnormal 
condition  of  supply  or  ot  waste,  in  all  parts,  or  in  a  single  part  of  the 
body,  is  called  disease.*' 

350^,  d.  "  It  is  evident  that  one  and  the  same  cause  of  disease  will 
produce  in  the  organism  very  different  effects,  according  to  the  period 
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of  life.  A  causb  of  disease  whicb  strengtbens  the  causes  of  suppl  j, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  weakening  the  action  of  the  causes  of 
waste,  destroys,  in  the  child  and  in  the  adult,  the  relative  normal  state 
of  health ;  while  in  old  age  it  merely  brings  the  waste  and  supply  into 
equilibrium. 

350i,  e,  "  A  child,  lightly  clothed^  can  bear  cooling  by  a  low  exter 
nal  temperature  without  injury  to  health.  [ !  ]    The  force  available  iox 
mechanical  purposes  and  the  temperature  of  its  body  increase  with  the 
change  of  matter  which  follows  the  cooling ;  while  a  high  tempera- 
ture, which  impedes  the  change  of  matter,  is  followed  by  disease." 

350^,  y!  '*  A  deficiency  of  resistance,  in  a  living  part,  to  the  causes 
of  waste,  is,  obviously,  a  deficiency  of  resistance  to  the  action  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 

350^,  g,  "  When,  from  any  cause  whatever,  this  resistance  dimin- 
ishes in  a  living  part,  the  change  of  matter  increases  in  an  equal  de- 
gree. 

350^,  h.  '*  Now,  since  the  phenomena  of  motion  in  the  animal 
body  are  dependent  on  the  cnange  of  matter,  the  increase  of  the 
change  of  matter  in  any  part  is  followed  by  an  increase  of  all  motions. 
According  to  the  conducting  power  of  the  nerves,  the  available  fi>rce 
is  carried  away  by  t^e  nerves  of  involuntary  motion  alone,  or  by  all 
the  nerves  together.  [ !  ] 

3504, «.  "Consequently,  if,  in  consequence  of  a  diseased  transforma- 
tion of  living  tissues,  a  greater  amount  of  force  be  generated  than  is 
required  for  the  production  of  the  normal  motions,  it  is  seen  in  an*  ac- 
celeration of  all  or  some  of  the  involuntary  motions,  as  well  as  in  a 
higher  temperature  of  the  diseased  part.  This  condition  is  called 
fever. 

350 j>,^'.  ''  When  a  great  excess  of  force  is  produced  bv  change  of 
matter,  the  force,  since  it  can  only  be  consumed  by  motion,  extends 
itself  to  the  apparatus  of  voluiOary  motion.  This  state  is  called  a 
febrilt  paroxyim* 

350{-,  k.  "  In  consequence  of  the  acceleration  of  the  circulation  in 
the  state  of  fever,  a  greater  amount  of  arterial  blood,  and,  consequent- 
ly^  of  oxysen,  is  conveyed  to  the  diseased  part,  as  well  as  to  all  other 
parts;  and,  if  the  active  force  in  the  healtny  parts  continue  uniform, 
the  whole  action  of  the  excess  of  oxygen  must  be  exerted  on  the  dis- 
eased part  alone  (§  350,  no.  10). 

350  j^,  /.  "  According  as  a  single  organ,  or  a  system  of  organs,  is  af- 
fected, the  change  of  matter  extends  to  one  part  alone,  or  to  the  whole 
affected  system. 

350^,  f».  "  Should  there  be  formed,  in  the  diseased  parts,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  change  of  matter,  from  the  elements  of  the  blood  or  of 
the  tissue,  new  products,  which  the  neighboring  parts  cannot  employ 
for  their  own  vital  functions ;  should  the  surrounding  parts,  moreover, 
be  unable  to  convey  these  products  to  other  parts,  where  they  may  un- 
dergo transformation,  then  these  new  products  will  suffer,  at  the  place 
where  they  have  been  formed,  a  process  of  decomposUion  analogous  to 
fermentation  or  putrefaction^* ! 

350^,  ft.  '^  If  we  consider  the  fatal  accidents  which  so  frequently 
occur  m  wine  countries  from  the  drinking  of  what  is  called  feather- 
white  wine,  we  can  no  longer  doubt  that  oases  of  evert  kind,  wheth- 
er soluble  or  insoluble  in  water,  possess  the  prcperti^of  permeating  anp- 
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mal  tismeSf  cu  water  penetrates  unsized  paper  [ !  ]  (§  350,  no.  24).  This 
poisonous  wine  is  wine  still  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  which  is  in- 
creased by  the  heat  of  the  stomach.  The  carbonic  acid  which  is  dis- 
engaged penetrates  through  the  parietes  of  the  stomach,  [!!J  throogh 
the  diaphragm,  [ ! !  1 1  and  ^ough  all  the  intervening  membranes,  [!!!!] 
into  the  air-cells  of  the  lunjgs,  [!!!!!]  out  of  which  it  displaces  the  at- 
mosphericalair.  [!!!!!!]  The  patient  dies  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
asphyxia  caused  by  an  irrespirable  gas,  [!]  and  the  surestproof  of  the 
presence  of  carbonic  acid  m  the  lungs  is  the  fact,  that  the  inhalaticii 
of  ammonia,  which  combines  with  it,  is  recognized  as  the  best  anddote 
against  this  kind  of  poisoning*'  1 — (^  1055). 

"  No  doubt  a  part  of  these  gases  may  enter  the  yenous  cibcula 
TioN  through  the  absorbent  and  lymphatic  vessels,  and  thus  reach  the 
lungs,  where  they  are  exhaled ;  [ !  ]  but  the  presence  of  membranes 
offers  not  the  slightest  obstacle  to  their  passing  directly  into  the 
cavity  of  the  chest" !  (§  349  d,  447  h,  827  h). 

350|,  cj.  "  It  is  known  that  in  cases  of  toounds  of  the  lungs  a  pecu- 
liar condition  is  produced,  in  which,  by  the  act  of  inspiration,  not  only 
oxygen  but  atmospherical  air,  vnth  its  whole  amount  of  nitrogen,  pen- 
etrates into  the  cells  of  the  lunss.  This  air  is  carried  by  the  circula- 
tion [ !  ]  to  every  part  of  the  body,  [  I !  1  so  that  evert  part  is  inflated  or 
puffed  up  with  the  air,  as  with  water  m  dropsy.  [  I  ]  This  state  ceases, 
without  pain,  as  soon  as  the  entrance  of  the  air  through  the  wound  is 
stopped." 

350|,  p.  **  The  frightful  effects  of  prussic  acid,  which,  when  in- 
spired, puts  a  stop  to  all  the  phenomena  of  motion  in  a  few  seconds, 
are  explained  in  a  natural  manner  by  the  well-known  action  of  this 
compound  on  those  of  iron,  when  alkalies  are  present" ! !  (^  494  dd^ 
827  d,  904  &).— Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry. 

350^,^  q.  The  foregoing  doctrines,  with  the  humoral  philosophy  as 
quoted  in  §  350,  nos.  40-45,  make  up  the  whole  science  of  pathology 
as  delivered  to  us  from  the  laboratory ;  and  such,  too,  are  the  doc- 
trines which  are  hailed  as  the  foundation  of  "  a  new  and  the  greatest 
era  of  medicine."  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  deliberate 
investigation  will  satisfy  every  mind  that  they  are  unintelligible,  im- 
practicable, absurd ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  whole  pretended  sys- 
tem of  physiology  from  which  they  are  deduced,  is  equally  unwoidiy 
the  dignity  of  reason. 

350|,  a.  T  shall  now  employ  the  same  authorized  chemist  (§  349,  J) 
to  give  the  last  blow  to  his  baseless  fabric,  and  to  scatter  its  fragments 
beyond  the  reach  of  idolatry  itself.  This  will  be  done  by  setting 
forth,  in  the  language  of  the  author,  hb  deductions  from  the  physio- 
logical and  pathological  doctrines  of  the  laboratory,  as  to 

The  Chemical  Treatment  of  Disease  (§350,  no.  59). 

"  The  accelerated  change  of  matter,  and  the  elevated  temperature 
in  diseased  jparts,  show  that  the  resistance  offered  by  the  vital  force  to 
the  action  of  oxygen  is  feebler  than  in  the  healthy  state.  But  this  re- 
sistance only  ceases  entirely  when  death  ts^es  place  (nos-  1,  46). 
By  the  artificial  diminution  of  resistance  in  another  part  (as  by  blis- 
ters, sintmisms,  or  setons),  the  resistance  in  the  diseased  organ  is  not, 
indeed,  directly  stren^hened ;  but  the  chemical  action,  the  cause  of 
the  change  of  matt^,  is  diminished  in  the  diseased  part,  being  direct^ 
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ed  to  another  part,  where  the  physician  hae  succeeded  in  producing  a 
still  more  feeble  resistance  to  the  change  of  matter,  to  the  action  of 
orroEN. 

350|,  b.  **  A  complete  cure  of  the  original  disease  occurs,  when  ex- 
ternal action  and  resistance,  in  the  diseased  pait,  are  brought  into  equi- 
librium. Health,  and  the  restoration  of  the  diseased  tissue  to  its  orig- 
inal condition,  follow,  when  we  are  able  so  far  to  weaken  the  disturb- 
ing action  of  oxygen,  by  any  means,  that  it  becomes  inferior  to  the  re- 
sistance offered  by  the  vital  force,  which,  although  enfeebled,  has  never 
ceased  to  act ;  £>r  this  proportion  between  these  causes  of  change  is 
the  uniform  and  necessarycondition  of  increase  of  mass  in  the  living 
organism.'* 

350|,  c.  "  In  cases  of  a  different  kind,  where  artificial  external  dis- 
turbance produces  no  effect,  the  physician  adopts  other  indirect 
methods  to  exalt  the  resistance  offered  by  the  vital  force.  He  dimin- 
ishes, by  blood-letting,  the  number  of  the  carriers  of  oxygen  (the  glob- 
ules), and,  by  this  means,  the  conditions  of  change  of  matter ;  he  ex- 
cludes from  the  food  all  such  matters  as  are  enable  of  conversion  into 
blood,  &c. 

350|,  d.  "  Tf  he  succeed,  by  these  means,  in  diminishing  the  action 
of  oxygen  in  the  blood  on  the  diseased  part,  so  far  that  the  vital  force 
of  the  latter,  its  resistance,  in  the  smallest  degree,  overcomes  the  chem- 
ical action ;  and  if  he  accomplish  this  without  arresting  the  functions 
of  other  organs,  then  restoration  to  health  is  certain.  [  I  ] 

350f ,  e,  **  Practical  medicine,  in  many  diseases,  makes  use  of  cold 
in  a  highly  rational  manner,  as  a  means  of  exalting  and  accelerating, 
in  an  unwonted  degree,  the  changes  of  hatter.  This  occurs  espe- 
cially in  certain  morbid  conditions,  in  the  substance  of  the  centre  of  the 
apparatus  of  motion ;  when  a  glowing  heat  and  a  rapid  current  of 
blood  toward  the  head  point  out  an  abnormal  metamorphosis  of  the 
BRAIN  [ !  ]  (350,  motto  i,  nos.  3,  5).  When  this  condition  continues 
beyond  a  certain  time,  experience  teaches  that  all  motions  in  the 
body  cease.  [ !  ]  If  the  change  of  matter  be  chiefly  confined  to  the 
brain,  then  tne  change  of  matter,  the  generation  of  force,  diminishes 
in  all  other  parts.  [ !  J  The  metamorphosis  which  decides  the  issue  of 
the  disease  is  limited  to  a  short  period.  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
ice  m^lts  and  absorbs  heat  from  the  dbeased  part ;  that  if  the  ice  be 
removed  before  the  completion  of  the  metamorphosis,  the  temperature 
again  rises;  that^r  more  heat  is  removed  from  the  head  than  if  we 
were  to  surround  the  head  with  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  Thore  has 
obviously  been  liberated,  in  an  equal  time,  a  far  larger  amount  of 
heat  than  in  the  state  of  health.  [That  is  to  say,  such  is  the  pathol- 
ogy of  cerebral  inflammation,  such  the  remedy,  and  such  its  modus 
operandi.] 

3<^0|,y!  '*  The  self-regulating  steam-engines,  in  which,  to  produce 
a  uniform  motion,  the  human  intellect  has  shown  the  most  admirable 
acuteness  and  sagacity,  fiimish  no  unapt  image  of  what  occurs  in  the 
animal  body. 

"  Every  one  knows,  that  in  the  tube  which  conveys  the  steam  to  the 
cylinder  where  the  piston-rod  is  to  be  raised,  a  stop-cock  of  peculiar 
construction  is  placed,  through  which  all  the  steam  must  pass.  By  an 
arrangement  connected  with  the  regulating  wheel,  this  stop-cock  opens 
when  the  wheel  moves  slower,  and  closes  more  or  less  completely 
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when  the  wheel  moves  faster  than  is  required  for  a  uniform  motioii. 
When  it  opens,  more  steam  is  admitted  (more  force),  and  the  motion 
of  the  machine  is  accelerated.  When  it  shuts,  the  steam  is  more  or 
less  cut  off,  the  force  acting  on  the  piston-rod  diminishes,  the  tension 
of  the  steam  increases,  and  this  tension  is  accumulated  for  subsequent 
use.  The  tension  of  the  vapor,  or  the  fobce,  so  to  speak,  is  pro- 
duced BY  CHANGE  OF  MATTER,  by  the  combustwn  of  coals  m  the  fert-^ 
place.  The  force  increases  (the  amount  of  steam  generated  and  its 
tension  increase)  with  the  temperature  in  the  fire-place,  which  de- 
pends on  the  supply  of  coals  and  of  air  (§433,  &c.}.  There  are  in 
these  ene;ines  other  arrangements,  all  intenaed  for  regulation.  When 
the  tension  of  steam  in  the  boiler  rises  beyond  a  certain  point,  the 
passages  for  admission  of  air  close  themselves ;  the  combustion  is  re- 
tarded, the  supply  of  force  (steam)  is  diminished.  When  the  engine 
goes  slower,  more  steam  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder,  its  tension  dit 
minishes,  the  air-passages  are  opened,  and  the  cause  of  disengage- 
ment of  heat,  or  production  of  force,  increases.  Another  arrange- 
ment supplies  the  fire-place  incessantly  with  coals  in  proportion  aa 
they  are  wanted. 

- '  If  we  now  lower  the  temperature  at  any  part  of  the  boiler,  the 
tension  within  is  diminished.  This  is  immediately  seen  in  the  regu- 
lators of  force,  which  act  precisely  as  if  we  had  removed  from  the 
boiler  a  ceitain  quantity  of  steam,  or  force.  The  regulator  and  the 
air-passages  open,  and  the  machine  supplies  itself  with  more  coals. 

'*  The  body,  in  regard  to  the  production  of  heat  and  force^  acts  jmA 
like  one  of  diese  machines^  With  the  lowering  of  the  external  tem- 
perature, the  respirations  become  deeper  and  more  frequent ;  oxygen 
IS  supplied  in  greater  quantity  and  ol  greater  density,  the  change  of 
matter  is  increased,  and  more  food  must  be  supplied,  if  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  is  to  remain  unchanged." — laxBlQ^BAidTnal  Chendstrym 

Here  ends  the  science  of  therapeutics,  as  founded  upon  the  prece- 
ding doctrines  in  physiology  and  pathology ;  and  as  the  whole  syston 
is  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  the  last  three  pages,  the  reader 
will  readily  contrast  its  brevity  with  the  labors  of  tiie  past,  and  wiD 
not  fail  to  discover  in  this  time-saving,  thought-saving  attainment  of 
medicine,  as  well  as  in  the  impenetrability  of  the  system  itself,  and 
the  imequaled  confidence  with  which  it  is  set  forth,  the  main  canaes 
of  its  success. 

I  shall  now  proceed,  as  proposed  in  §  350|,  to  demonstrate  by  the 
itoher  showing  of  chemistry  itself,  that  physiology  and  medicine 
have  little  to  hope  from  the  laboratory  of  die  chemist. 

350f ,  d.  Of  the  school  of  pure  chemistry,  and  of  an  authority  ap- 
proaching to  Liebig,  is  the  distinguished  Professor  Mulder;  less  in- 
consistent than  Liebig,  but  compelled  to  admit  the  existence  of  pecu- 
liar forces  in  living  beings,  yet  positively  denying  them.  He  advo- 
cates, after  the  manner  of  Prichard,  Carpenter,  Fletcher,  &c.,  the 
existence  of  all  the  properties  of  living  beings  in  the  elements  of  mat- 
ter, which  conducts  him,  like  others,  to  the  belief  in  Equivocal  Gren- 
eration ;  adopts  the  CkUaZytic  theory  of  Berzelius,  in  whicb  he  dififera 
fundamentally  from  Liebig  (§  409,^') ;  reasons,  after  the  usual  manner 
of  the  physical  philosophers  of  life,  fiiom  the  results  of  inorganic  pro- 
cesses, and  overlooks  entirely,  except  by  admission  of  their  existence, 
an  the  unique  phenomena  of  living  beings,  and,  perhaps,  more  than 
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any  author  of  merit,  is  guided  in  hiB  conclusions  as  to  the  processes 
and  results  of  organic  beings  by  the  fallacious  analogies  which  are 
studiously  sought  in  the  inorg^ic  world.  The  whole  system  of  vital 
philosophy,  as  taught  by  this  distinguished  Professor  of  Chemistry^ 
may  be  so  briefly  set  forth  in  extracts  from  his  yrork  on  **  The  Chem- 
istry of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology/'  and  they  convey  so  forci- 
bly the  conjectural  nature  and  worthlessness  of  chemical  physiology, 
that  the  selection  will  contribute  its  important  part  toward  the  final 
expulsion  of  chemistry  from  the  rich  and  fascinating  domain  of  or* 
ganic  nature.  The  quotations  will  be  made  in  the  oraer  of  their  oc- 
currence in  the  work ;  and  we  learn  from  the  first  the  auth<M:'s  opinion 
oi  force,  which  corresponds  with  my  own  as  employed  in  the  Cam- 
mefUaries^  and  as  defended  in  my  ExamiTuUion  qfRetietos,    Thus  : 

350},  b,  "It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  we  conceive  that 
the  force*  dumber  in  two  substances,  and  are  brought  into  operation 
by  contact ;  or  that  these  forces  were  present  in  the  two  bodies  in  an 
active  state,  previous  to  the  contact,  but  produced  the  phenomena  of 
combination  only  during  the  contact  The  mode  of  considering  this 
point  is  almost  a  matter  of  indifference ;  but  we  must  always  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  a  power ^  9^  force  which  is  exerted  by  the  one,  and  which 
acts  upon  the  other."-— Mulder. 

350f ,  0.  The  next  quotation  is  preliminary  to  the  total  denial  of  the 
Principle  of  Life,  and  of  all  the  properties  in  living  beings  excepting 
such  as  are  active  or  "  slumbering*  in  the  elements  of  matter.  Here, 
too,  appears  the  fallacy  of  analogies  derived  fcora  the  laboratory  of 
the  chemist.     Thus : 

"  Adhering  to  what  we  observe  and  know  vrith  certainty,  we  calcu- 
late that  evezT  elementary  body  is  endowed  with  a  great  many  specific 
properties,  which,  to  a  large  extent,  are  dependent  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  causes  their  combination,  and  thus  on  the  proportion  and 
character  of  the  chemical  tendency »  1i  we  adopt  this. idea,  we  have 
the  advantage  of  seeing  somewhat  of  vitalitt  in  dead  matter,  f  1  ] 
It  is  an  idea  dbrtved  from  the  endless  series  of  phenomena  which 
are  observed  in  the  laboratory,  in  daily  occurrences,  and  in  nature 
at  large''  (§  115,  d), — Mulder.— (^  1034,  Lehmann). 

350},  d.  After  the  usual  disquisition  upon  the  "  catalytic  action"  of 
platinum  and  other  inorganic  substances,  we  come  next  to  the  same 
application  o£  catalysis,  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  chem- 
ical affinity,  to  the  interpretation  of  organic  processes  and  results,  as 
I  have  examined  in  the  ''  Ckymmentaries**  (vol.  i.,  p.  55-78).  It  com- 
prehends Mulder's  whole  theory  of  life,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
author's  analogical  reasoning.     Thus : 

"  Platiiium  possesses  chemical  tendency  in  a  high  degree ;  but  it  is 
of  such  a  kind,  that  it  does  not  react  upon  the  platinum.  Hence  it 
ma^  be  inferred,  that  we  have  good  reason  for  distinguishing  by  a  pe 
culiar  name  such  actions  as  proceed  from  certain  substances  vrithout 
reacting  upon  themselves ;  and  we  have  to  acknowledge  that  to  the 
introduction,  by  Berzelius,  of  the  peculiar  term  catalyeis,  we  are  in- 
debted for  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  ordinary  chemical 
action. 

"  What  is  called  the  nascent  state  of  substances  is  that  condition  of 
tlie  elements  in  which  they  exhibit  both  anahftic  and  catalytic  phenom- 
ena ;  in  which,  being  fr^e  and  unconstrained,  not  rendered  powerless 
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either  by  being  agglomerated  into  masses,  or  by  combination  into  com- 
pounds, they  show  themselves  in  their  proper  chemical  condition; 
Uiat  is,  an  active  one,  in  which  they  can  operate  upon  others,  excite 
a  slumbering  energy,  and  cause  combinations  and  decompositioiis,  in 
which  they  themselves  may  either  participate  or  not.  This  mucaU 
state  is  the  real  chemical  state  of  bodies.  In  that  state  both  the  ele- 
ments and  compounds  exhibit  themselves  in  their  true  character.  In 
the  organic  kingdom  the  greater  number  of  substances  are  actually  in 
that  condition ;  and  to  this  nascent  state  we  ought  to  ascribe  the  mt- 
meraus  peculiar  phenomena  apparent  in  organic  substances*'  (§  409)^ — 
Mulder. — (^  1034,  Lehmann). 

350},  e.  The  next  quotation  sets  forth  the  whole  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  foregoing  doctrines,  and  is  a  fine  example  of  the  chemica] 
reduction  of  organic  nature  to  the  condition  of  dead  matter,  and  one 
of  the  best  summary  exhibitions  of  chemistry  in  all  its  pretended  re- 
lations to  living  beings.     It  begins  with  the  caption 

"  Disturbance  of  Chemical  Equilibrium^* 

**  It  is  a  propeity  of  the  chemical  forces^  when  active  in  any  substance, 
to  excite  analogous  forces  in  others.  We  notice  this  especially  in 
organic  nature^  and  it  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  illustiated  dian 
in  the  NUraiTio^f  of  anigials.  Blood,  a  homogeneous  fluid,  circalat& 
through  very  different  parts  of  the  body  (§  42).  In  the  muscles  it 
sustains  muscles,  in  the  liver  it  supplies  the  component  parts  of  die 
liver,  and  from  it  the  gall  is  there  secreted ;  in  the  kidneys  it  maintaiiB 
their  various  parts,  and  secretes  the  urine,  &c.  None  ofihae  seen- 
tions  appear  im  the  blood  toith  their  peculiar  qualities;  ofwme  of  them 
not  even  a  tra4x  is  found.  But  the  four  organic  elements  of  the  whole 
are  to  be  found  in  protein  and  its  combinations,  in  the  coloring  mat- 
ter of  the  blood,  &;c  The  elements  of  protein  might,  no  doubt,  be 
transposed  in  the  liver,  &c.,  by  means  of  catalysis,  and  so  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  liver  and  gsJl  be  produced  from  it.  It  would  omj 
be  necessary,  then,  that  the  constituent  paits  of  the  liver  should  be 
put  into  contact  with  the  component  parts  of  the  blood,  and  the  force 
of  affinity  resident  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  would  not  require  to 
influence  those  in  the  protein,  or  to  produce  any  chemical  alteration 
in  its  component  parts. 

"Other  causes,  however,   ought  undoubtedly  to  be   considered. 
For  instance,  a  change  of  its  component  parts  takes  place  in  the  liver 
itself,  and,  from  the  first,  chemical  forces  actively  operate  th^exo. 
For  the  continual  change  of  its  component  parts  is  a  chief  character- 
istic of  every  living  organic  substance.    These  fi^rces  may  disturb  the 
chemical  equilibrium  of  other  substances,  and  cause  the  formation  of 
new  products.    If  the  constituents  of  the  blood — ^the  combinatioiis  of 
protein,  the  coloring  matter, -fee. — enter  the  liver  when  it  is  in  a  stale 
of  action,  and  are  there  put  in  contact  with  the  gall  during  its  secre- 
tion, and  with  the  substance  of  the  liver  itself,  v^ich  is  in  a  state  of 
continual  alteration,  then  the  result  will  be,  that  this  change  of  the^ 
component  parts  having  taken  place,  the  action  will  be  transferred  to 
the  elements  of  the  blood,  and  will  maintain  the  secretion.    If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  constituents  of  the  blood  are  in  a  state  of  continuaS 
change,  then  the  circle  of  action  in  which  they  are  involved  wt1\  ex- 
tend to  the  mass  of  the  liver ;  and  so  with  every  organ  (§  18). 
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"  We  have,  howeret,  no  more  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  secretion  originally  commences — ^whether  it  proceeds  from  the 
blood  or  from  the  secreting  organ,  [  i  ]  or  whether  each  of  these  con- 
tribates  its  part — than  with  the  manner  in  which  the  first  germ  of  the 
whole  organ,  the  liver,  is  prodaced,  or  in  which  the  germ  of  the  ani- 
mal is  conyerted  into  an  animal.  But  the  oontinaance  of  the  action — 
the  duration  of  secretion— -entirely  corresponds  with  some  other  phe- 
nomena, which  we  may  observe  separately,  and  which  therefore  throw 
light  upon  these  animal  actions.  This  is  the  case  especially  ynthjer- 
mentation,  from  which  Liebig  .has  drawn  many  illustrations,  for  the 
pnipose  of  clearly  exhibiting  his  ideas ;  and  with  the  same  view  we 
shall  also  avail  ourselves  of  this  process. 

"  Yeast  changes  sugar  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  changed  itself.  The  latter  change  causes  the  former,  and 
is  only  transferred  to  the  sugar.  If  we  substitute  blood  for  yeast,  and 
^e  liver /or  sugar,  we  may  form  an  idea,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  the 
secretion  of  the  gcM.  [ !  ]  The  component  parts  of  the  blood  are  con- 
tinually undergoing  change.  This  constant  change  of  the  component 
parts  in  organic  bodies. is  a  chief  cause  of  the  continuation  of  their  ex- 
istence. The  liver  without  intermission  assumes  new  parts  and  loses 
others.  This  process  we  call  nutrition.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
parts  of  the  blood  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  are  thus  undergoing 
change,  chemical  forces  are  excited;  these  forces  are  transferred  to 
Jie  elements  of  the  blood,  and  so  are  enabled  to  produce  fronAhem 
the  gall.  This  takes  place  the  more  easily,  as  the  blood  itself  is  also 
in  a  state  of  continual  alteration,  and  thus  readily  yields  to  the  impulse 
which,  in  some  way  or  other,  is  communicated  to  it.  As  the  impulse 
varies,  so  does  the  effect.  Hence  that  great  diversity  in  the  secre 
tion  of  very  dissimilar  substances,  which  are  in  a  state  of  alteration, 
from  the  same  fluid — that  is,  the  blood,  which  is  itself  at  the  same 
time  in  a  state  of  decomposition." — Mulder. 

350},/!  In  our  next  quotation  we  have  an  assumption  founded  on 
a  begging  of  the  very  question  at  issue ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  there 
be  or  not  a  radical  difference  in  the  original  constitution  of  organic 
and  inorganic  nature.  The  author  having  assumed  that  there  is  no 
difference,  proceeds,  b^  the  force  of  surmised  analogies  drawn  from 
the  probable  constitution  of  inorganic  matter,  to  repeat  the  assump- 
tion already  stated  that  there  are  no  other  properties  in  living  beings 
than  such  as  exist  in  the  elements  of  matter.    Thus : 

"  The  idea  oi  communication  of  forces  is  unsound ;  it  is  only  what  is 
substantial  that  we  can  communicate.  Forces  may  be  excited,  they 
cannot  be  communicated.  Hence  it  results  that  every  transformation 
in  plants  is  effected  by  the  molecular  forces  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  ox- 
ygen, and  nitrogen, — the  elements  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  am- 
monia,— ^the  forces  being  excited  in  these  elements  by  the  plants  them- 
selves." "  Any  one  who  imagines  that  there  is  any  thing  else  in  ac- 
tion than  a  molecular  force,  than  a  chemical  force,  sees  more  than  ex- 
ists. Hhe  forces  excited  in  the  elements  vstj  with  the  influence  which 
certain  agents — ^temperature,  moisture,  light,  &c.— exert.  By  the  aid 
of  crucibles  and  retorts,  therefore,  compounds  can  bo  formed  which 
differ  from  those  produced  by  the  organs  of  plants ;  while,  from  car- 
oonic  acid  and  water,  plants  can  produce  cellutose  and  oxygen,  a  result 
which  CANNOT  TET  be  imitated  by  art."     "  To  express  our  idea  in  a 
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few  words : — The  elements  of  the  organic  kingdom,  carbon,  hydio- 

fen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  are  susceptible  of  endless  modificati<Hia. 
'or  that  reason  they  can  form,  with  mmute  changes,  a  great  diversity 
of  products  (^  41) ;  and  by  the  operation  of  the  same  primary  forces, 
they  stand  toward  each  other  in  entirely  different  reUUiansJram  ihate 
asmmed  by  aU  the  other  elements  ;  so  that  thet  can  produce  a  j^ees- 
liar  series  of  bodies ^  which  are  called  organic  substances^*  /*  '^  Organic 
substances,  whether  called  germs  or  food,  possess  properties  of  a  pk- 
cuiiiAR  KIND,  BZisTiNO  IN  THE  FOUR  ELEMENTS  of  which  they  are  all 
constituted" ! — Mulder. 

350f ,  g>  The  difficulty,  therefore,  with  the  chemists  appean  to  lie 
in  their  habits  of  reasoning  exclusively  from  what  they  observe  of  in- 
organic compounds  arid  their  elements,  and  an  indisposition  to  admit 
that  the  Almighty  superadded  to  organic  beings  a  principle  of  life, 
while  they  allow  the  special  creation  of  mind  in  animals.  Nor  does 
their  philosophy  permit  them  to  imagine  that  the  former  may  be  as 
capable  of  governing  all  the  processes  of  organic,  as  the  latter  is  of 
anmial  life,  and  that  the  principle  of  life  may  be  supposed,  with  as 
much  reason  as  the  principle  of  intelligence,, to  be  imparted  by  the 
exact  organization  perpetuated  fix)m  the  Almighty  Hand  to  new  ac- 
cessions to  that  organization ;  while  the  phenomena  of  life  are  far 
more  multifarious  and  conclusive  of  the  existence  of  a  speciil  princi- 
ple than  such  as  oblige  the  chemist  to  yield  his  assent  to  a  mental 
priQcl^le  distinct  from  the  matter  with  which  it  is  associated.  Why, 
then,  does  not  the  chemist  equally  maintain  the  existence  of  mind,  as 
of  the  properties  of  life,  in  the  elements  of  matter,  and  that  its  devel- 
opment is  alike  owing  to  a  difference  of  circumstances  1  Does  he 
fear  that  this  stretch  of  materialism,  this  act  of  pbilosc^hical  consist- 
ency, or  his  neglect  to  abjure  the  obvious  inference,  may  impair  oar 
confidence  in  the  apparently  though  not  really  less  objecdoDable 
scheme  of  reducing  organic  life  to  the  virtual  condition  of  the  simple 
elements  of  matter,  and  thus  fail  of  inculcating  the  most  dangenras 
atheism  by  attributing  Creative  power  to  those  elements  (§  14,  c)1 

8501^,  gg.  But  let  us  hear  the  chemist  upon  this  interesting  point 
And  liebig,  £r8t ;  who,  also,  shall  show  that  no  injustice  is  dcme  by 
the  preceding  remarks.     Thus : 

"  The    higher    phenomena    of       "  Phjrsiology  has  sufficiently  de- 

mental   existence  cannot,  in  the  dsive  grounds  for  the  opinion  that 

present  state  of  science,  be  referred  every  thought,  every  sensation,  is 

to  their  proximaie^  and  still  less  to  accompanied   by  a  change   in  the 

their  uUirnate    causes.      We  only  composition  of  this  substance  of  the 

know    of  them    that    they   exist,  brain;    that  every  motion,  every 

We  ascribe  them  to  an  immaterial  manifestation  of  force,  is  the  re- 

agency^  and  that,  in  so  far  as  its  sult  of  a  tnmsformaiion   of  the 

manifestations  are  connected  with  structure  or  of  its  substance." — Ib^ 
matter,  an  agency  entirely  distinct       ^'Thought,  sensation,^  &c,  are 

from  the  vital  force,  with  which  ^^manifestations  of  force,"  and  are, 

it  has  nothing  in  common.^ — ^Lis-  therefore,    "  the    result    of,**    Ac 

big's  Animal  Chemistry.  See  Parallels,  p.  158,  no.  5^.} 

And  now  the  other  able  and  distinguished  chief: 

♦  See  my  "  Notice  ofReviews^^  ut  cit,  and  my  "  Examination  of  Reviews,^  p.  4S,  41, 
in  **  ConunentarieB,"  vol.  iii. 
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**  I  will  not  venture  to  raise  the  veil^  by  which  the  action  of  the 
NERVES,  or  the  higbbr  functions  of  the  mind,  have  hitherto  been 
shrouded  from  observation.  As  man  has  an  immaterial  and  immor- 
tal part,  which  ie  identical  with  his  real  beings  and  of  which  alone  he 
will  consist,  when  the  material  frame  by  which  he  is  bound  to  the 
earth,  shall  be  dissolved ;  and,  as  the  inferior  animals  possess,  in  com- 
mon with  man,  certain  powers  of  perception,  associated  with  certain 
appropriate  organs,  whose  functions  have  no  connection  with  con- 
sciousness ;  so  do  animals  and  plants  perform  in  common  a  great  many 
operations  which  are  distinct  from  both  of  those  now  mentioned,  or 
which,  at  least,  have  their  origin  in  distinct  causes. 

"  It  is  only  the  latter  class  of  which  I  speak,  and  to  which  I  apply 
the  general,  torm  of  organic  life.  To  that  subject  I  shall  restrict  my 
remarks." — Mulder,  ut  cit. 

Now,  I  say,  1st.  Why  not  '*  raise  the  veil  from  tiie  action  of  the 
nerves"  in  a  professed  work  on  physiology,  and  a  work,  too,  which 
would  revolutionize  the  science  1  Have  you  no  phenomena  to  guide 
you  in  *'  raising  the  veil  V  Do  you  fear  their  contact  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  laboratory  1  Is  it  right  to  make  this  declaration,  and 
then  to  refer  a  vast  series  of  phenomena  exclusively  to  ''  organic  life," 
which  could  have  had  no  existence  without  the  '*  aotion  of  the  nerves" 
(see  §  350,  no.  18})  %  I  deny,  too,  2d,  that  "  the  higher  functions  of 
the  mind  have  hitherto  been  shrouded  from  observation ;"  and  I  am 
supported  by  all  who  truly  beHeve  in  the  independent  existence  of 
mind,  in  the  affirmation  that  its  "  frmctions"  are  characterized  by  an 
infinitely  greater  variety  of  unique  phenomena  than  are  the  processes 
of  inorganic  nature.  There  is  no  '*  veil  to  be  raised"  in  this  or  the 
other  case.  It  is,  indeed,  by  the  recognition  of  these  phenomena  that 
our  author  feels . obliged  to  admit  the  existence  of  "an  immaterial 
part,"  however  inconsistent  the  simultaneous  declaration  that  "the 
functions  of  the  mind  have  hitherto  been  shrouded  from  observation." 
And,  I  am  alike  sustained,  also,  and  by  every  dictate  of  philosophy, 
in  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  phenomena  of  mind  are  decisive  of  the 
existence  of  "  an  immaterial  part,"  so  are  the  far  more  varied,  and 
numerous,  and  equally  unique  phenomena  of  organic  processes,  con- 
clusive of  the  existence  of  some  not  less  peculiar  fbrce,  power,  or 
"  immaterial"  or  material  "  part,"  upon  which  fhev  depend.  In  any 
event,  however,  the  physiologist  has  a  right  to  insist  that  the  chemist 
shall  not  reject  all  considerations  relative  to  the  "  action  of  the  nerves,** 
when  he  invades  organic  nature  with  retorts,  crucibles,  acids,  &;c. 

**  Analogy  is,"  undoubtedly,  as  Bacon  says,  "  the  basis  of  all  the 
sciences."  Nature,  throughout,  is  bound  together  by  analogies.  The 
principle  reaches  from  the  Creator  to  the  mind  of  man,  to  his  **  im- 
material and  immortal  part."  And  so  it  does  from  the  force  and 
the  properties  of  life  to  those  of  dead  matter.  Here  is  the  delusion 
of  the  chemist.  But,  there  is  even  a  wider  difference  between  the 
formative  principle  of  life  and  destructive  chemical  <iffinity,  than  there 
IS  between  the  Creative  Spirit  of  God  and  the  created,  dependent 
spirit  of  man  (^  1076). 

360|,  h.  The  grand  characteristic  of  organic  life  is  the  principle  of 
life^  capable  of  imparting  that  principle  to  matter  which  is  destitute 
of  it,  and  which  it  retains  only  while  m  its  proper  connection  with  the 
being  by  which  it  was  so  endowed.     The  doctrine  which  refers  the 
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properties  of  life  to  the  elements  of  matter  is  iUheittieal  in  its  applica- 
tion (§  14  c,  74, 175) ;  and  the  recognition,  simultaneously,  of  a  "Cre- 
ative Power,"  is  but  another  conventional  word  for  nature^  or  design- 
ed to  protect  the  doctrine  against  the  fatal  imputation  of  irreligion  (^ 
64,  h).  Tliat  imputation,  however,  is  indelibly  stamped  by  nature 
herself.  The  mode  of  defense  is  well  shown  in  the  late  highly  laud- 
ed and  popular  work  on  the  "  Vestiges  of  the  Natubal  Histokt 
OF  Creation,"  in  which  the  author  considers  La  Place's  infidelity  as 
to  the  modus  operandi  of  matter  in  forming  the  Universe,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  spontaneous  generation  in  its  most  ample  extent.  The  au- 
thor's defense  of  Mr.  Crosse's  creation  of  animals  out  of  silex  is  a  good 
example  of  the  specious  reasoning  by  which  so  many  are  cheated  into 
projects  which  contemplate  the  worst  results  to  philosophy  and  relig- 
ion.*    Thus : 

350},  i,  "  The  supposition  of  impiety  arises  from  an  entire  xnisoon- 
ception  of  what  is  implied  by  an  aboriginal  creation  of  insects.  The 
experimentalist  could  never  be  considered  as  the  author  of  the  exist- 
ence of  these  creatures  except  by  the  most  unreasoning  ignorance. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  claimed  for,  or  imputed  to  him,  is,  that  he  ar- 
ranged the  natural  conditions  under  which  the  true  creative  enei^, 
that  of  the  Divine  Author  of  all  things,  was  pleased  to  work  in  thia 
instance.  On  the  hypothesis  here  brought  forward,  the  Acarus  Caoa- 
811  [  1  ]  vTas  a  type  of  being  ordained  from  the  beginning,  and  dostiii- 
ed  to  be  realized  under  certain  physical  conditions.  When  a  human 
HAND  brought  these  conditions  into  the  proper  arra^jgement,  it  did  an 
act  akin  to  hundreds  of  familiar  ones  which  we  execute  every  day, 
and  which  are  followed  by  natural  results,  but  it  did  nothing  more." 
The  defense  of  La  Place's  system  proceeds  upon  the  same  specious 
assumption  (p.  910-911,  ^  1083,  p.  921-928,  ^  1085"). 

Now  the  roregoing  doctrine  transcends  not  only  the  usual  geologi- 
cal hypothesis  of  a  successive  creation  of  animals,  but  that,  also,  of 
spontaneous  generation ;  both  of  which  are,  of  course,  anti-Mosaic, 
and  regardless  of  the  established  order  of  creation  (§  303  a,  303^). 
But  here  we  have  an  exemplification  of  a  stiictly  atheistical  expedi- 
ent, in  the  attempt  to  assign  the  existence  even  of  organic  beings  to 
the  merest  chance,  under  the  pretext  of  ascribing  to  that  chance  the 
intrinsic  attributes  of  a  Creative  Power,  and  the  imposing  title  of 
'*  the  Divine  Author  of  all  things" !  It  is  the  same  with  each  and  all 
who  allow  a  God,  a  Creator,  &c.,  yet  reject  entirely  His  Rcvelalioa 
as  to  creation,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  most  consummate  and  endless 
systems  of  Design.  It  is  the  old  expedient  of  the  wolf  in  the  disguise 
of  the  sheep  (§  14  c,  64  h,  74,  733  d). 

350},  k.  Nevertheless,  the  foregoing  work  is  powerfully  sustained 
by  able  articles  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review  for 
January,  1845,  consisting  of  twenty-six  pages  of  eulogistic  remarks; 
and  in  the  Medioo-Chirurgical  Review  for  the  same  month,  of  ten 
paees  not  less  congratulatory.  The  work  was  published  late  in  1844, 
and,  although  not  at  all  relevant  to  medicine,  it  was  taken  up  \nih 
avidity  by  ^e  two  leading  medical  journals  of  Europe,  and  an  effoit 


. '  being  "  ciystallzed  -^ , 

lim  frjm  ova  contained  in  the  water  (see  $  74. 188^  d). 
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made  to  preposseBS  the  medical  profession  before  the  work  itself 
should  fall  under  their  observation ;  observing  in  this  respect  the  *syB* 
tern  which  was  almost  universally  pursued  by  the  periodical  press 
even  in  anticipation  of  Liebig's  work  on  Animal  Chemistry, 

In  my  Essay  on  Spontaneous  Generation^  embraced  in  the  Medical 
and  Physiological  Commentaries,  I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
charge  of  infidelity  which  is  often  laid  against  the  Medical  Profession. 
I  have  there,  too,  defended  that  Profession  against  so  gre&U^  an  injus- 
tice, and  have  held  responsible  the  proper  Sources  that  have  given 
rise  to  this  imputation.  I  have  also  shown  that  that  imputation  is 
greatly  due  to  the  cultivation  of  the  chemical  and  physical  hypotheses 
of  life,  to  which  the  foregoing  Reviews  have  been  laboriously  devoted. 
In  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  I  have  said  that, 

*'  The  steps  are  gradual  from  the  incipient  errors  in  natural  philos- 
ophy  to  a  oisbelief  in  the  Mosaic  Record  of  Creadon.  When  we 
have  ultimately  reached  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  there  is  but  one 
dreadful  plunge,  and  we  are  then  in  the  vortex  of  atheism.  We  may 
begin,  as  I  have  said,  by  a  simple  denial  of  the  living  powers  of  or- 
ganized beings,  when  it  will  become,  at  last,  an  easy  argument  upon 
wis,  and  analogous  premises,  that  the  Almighty  had  but  very  little,  if 
any  agency,  in  the  most  sublime  part  of  exbtences." 

**  Let  philosophy  interrogate  nature  to  its  fullest  satiety,  under  the 
direction  of  its  Heaven-bom  principles ;  but  let  it  be  consistent,  and 
maintain  its  dignity.  And  should  it  sometimes,  as  it  must  in  its  wide 
range  of  nature,  come  in  contact  with  miracle,  that  is  its  limit,  con- 
tented that  it  begins  at  the  confines  of  Creation ;  yet  still  may  it 
stretch  into  the  regions  of  Eternity,  past  and  to  come ;  but  now  it  is 
employed  in  its  nobler  work  of  sacrificing  its  relations  to  second 
causes,  and  in  establishing  relations  with  the  FmsT  Cause  of  All." 
''^Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries^  voL  ii.,  p.  140. 

350|,  kk.  It  is  now  my  purpose  to  quote  the  foregoing  Reviews  in 
connection  with  the ''  Vestiges  of  Creation,"  partly  &r  the  object  just 
assigned,  and  in  part  to  supply  other  examples  in  justification  of  what 
I  have  said  in  behalf  of  the  Profession,  and  of  the  tendency  of  the 
chemical  and  physical  hypotheses  of  life  and  disease  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  grosser  materialism,  and  of  infidelity  in  Religion  (§  175). 
It  seems  peculiarly  appropriate  that  Reviewers,  who  wield  an  exten- 
sive and  powerful  sway,  and  whose  occupation  it  is  to  defame  what- 
ever molests  that  dominion,  should  be  used  for  the  contemplated  pur- 
pose, and  this,  more  especially,  as  both  Reviewers  ofier  defiance  to  the 
*'  Saints,"  and  the  "timid  religionists."  The  Reviews  are  conducted 
with  great  diligence  and  research.  Their  influence  is  coextensive 
with  medicine.  That  influence  must  be  sapped  by  a  display  of  its 
tendencies.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  wiUi  a  defense  of  the  right 
The  inculpated  are  able,  their  means  ample,  their  coadjutors  numer- 
ous  and  powerful,  the  public  generous,  and,  as  I  said  on  a  like  occa- 
sion in  the  Commentaries,  "  I  am  single-handed,  and  have  nothing  but 
*  facts  for  my  weapons"  (vol.  i.,  p.  391). — ^NoTsV'p.  Il4t^ 

Infidelity  is  certainly  a  term  which  should  be  well  sustained  in  its 
application ;  better,  at  least,  than  when  applied  to  myself  by  the  first 
of  the  following  journals  (see  Examination  of  Reviews,  p.  84-88). 
As  it  respects  the  Reviewers,  the  imputation  appears  to  be  invited 
and  expected,  as  an  obvious  con80(|aence  of  the  doctrines  advanced ; 
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and,  although  I  do  not  belong  to  the  denomination  of  "  Saints,"  or  of 
the  '*  timid  religionists,"  it  is  not  less  my  duty  as  a  man,  and  as  an  ex- 
pounder of  the  Institutes  of  Nature,  to  bring  those  institutions  to  op- 
erate upon  infidelity.  •  There  can  be  no  place  more  appropriate  for 
looking  '*  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God,"  than  m  the  general 
survey  of  organic  beings,  u  ordained  in  their  organization  and  their 
laws  by  a  higher  Power,  that  organization  and  those  laws  may  -well 
be  urged  in  proof  of  their  Origin.  Then,  too,  shall  the  minister  of 
health  realize  the  importance  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Hippocratic  maxim,  that  **  a  philosophical  physician  is  like 
a  god." 

I  shall  quote  a  passaee  of  general  import  from  each  of  the  forego- 
ing  Reviewers,  that  no  doubt  may  linger  upon  the  mind  of  any  reader 
as  to  the  justice  of  the  criticism  which  I  have  now  exercised  in  behalf  of 
religion,  of  morality,  of  the  dignity  of  medicine.    The  emphiuu  is  mine. 

And  first  the  elder  brother ;  beginning  thus : 

"  This  is  a  remarkable  volume,  small  in  compass,  but  unbracing  a 
wide  range  of  inquiry  from  worlds  beyond  the  visible  starry  firma- 
ment, to  the  minutest  structures  of  man  and  animals.  No  name  is  pre- 
fixed,— perhaps  in  order  to  avoid  the  snarls  of  the  narrow-minded 
and  bigoted  saints  of  the  present  day,"  &c 

The  middle  thus : 

*'  For  how  many  millions  and  millions  of  years  this  prodncdon  and 
reproduction  of  animals  went  on  before  man  made  his  appearance 
on  the  scene,  no  human  being  will  ever  know.  [ !  ]  In  all  probability, 
countless  ages  must  have  elapsed,  before  this  master-piece  of  creation 
appeared.  Our  author's  speculations  on  the  howj  the  why^  the  wkem, 
and  the  wherefore  this  great  event  occurred,  will  not  give  sadsfrurtion 
to  the  present  race  of  mankind.  [ !  ]  His  hypothesis  is  three  or  four 
centuries  in  advance  of  the  times,  and  will  be  stigmatized  by  the 
modem  saints  as  dovmright  atheism,"  &c. 

And  the  end,  thus : 

**  We  have  dedicated  a  space  to  this  remarkable  work  that  may  in- 
duce many  of  our  readers  to  peruse  the  original.  The  author  is  de- 
cidedly a  man  of  great  information  and  reflection.  He  will  have  a 
host  of  SAtNTS  in  array  against  him,  and  many  will  join  in  the  cry, 
from  hypocrisy  and  self-interest.  As  we  said  before,  his  doctrines 
have  come  out  a  century  before  their  time." — Medico-Chirubaigal 
Review,  p.  147,  153,  167.     London,  Jan.,  1846. 

Next,  Dr.  Forbes,  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 

'*  This  is  a  very  heautifid  and  a  very  interesting  book.  Its  theme  is 
one  of  the  grandest  that  can  occupy  human  diought, — ^no  less  dian 
the  CoEATioNOP  THE  UNIVERSE."  ''We  are  also  influenced  by  the 
abstract  desire  to  place  before  our  readers  matter  for  their  contem- 
plation, which  cannot  fail  at  once  to  elevate,  to  gratify,  and  to  enrvci 
the  mind.  It  has  always  been  one  of  the  boasts  of  our  noble  profes- 
sion that  it  touches  and  blends  vnth  every  science ;  and  we  should  be 
sorry  that  our  humble  efforts  should  at  any  time  be  wanting  to  atimu  - ' 
late  its  professors  to  exertions  that  might  still  justify  the  boast"! 

Of  La  Place's  nebular  hypothesis,  he  says : 

*'  So  far  from  admitting  the  atheistical  tendency  which  TiMm  rsliq 
lONiSTS  have  attributed  to  the  nebular  hypothesis,  we  consider  it  tht 
grandest  contribution  which  Science  has  yet  made  to  Religion"  &c. 
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The  reader,  therefore,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
"  conventionar'  nature  of  certain  phrases  in  the  following  remarks  by 
Dr.  Forbes.    (See  h.) 

"  That  the  Creator  formed  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  we  have 
scriptural  authority  for  believing,  and  we  must  confess  our  own  predi* 
lection  for  the  idea,  [ !  ]  that,  at  a  period  however  remotely  antece- 
dent, the  Creator  endowed  certain  forms  of  inorganic  matter  with  the 

PROPERTIES  REQUISrrE  TO  ENABLE  TBEH  TO  COMBINE,  AT  THE  FITTING 

SEASON,  INTO  THE  HUMAN  ORGANISM,  [ ! !  ]  ovor  that  which  would  lead 
us  to  regard  the  grea^-grand-father  of  our  common  progenitor  as  a 
chimpanzee  or  an  orang-outang." — British  and  Foreign  Medical 
B.EVIEW,  p.  155,  158,  180.    London^  January,  1846.     (See  /.) 

The  author  of  the  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation  is 
thus  quoted  by  Dr.  Forbes : 

"  We  have  seen  powerful  evidence  that  the  construction  of  this 
globe  and  its  associates,  and,  infe^-entially,  that  of  all  the  other  globes 
of  space,  was  the  result,  not  of  any  immediate  or  personal  exertion 
of  the  Deity,  but  of  natural  laws  which  are  expressions  of  His  will. 
What  is  to  hinder  our  supposing  that  the  organic  creation  is  also  a 
result  of  NATURAL  laws  which  are,  in  like  manner,  an  expression  of 
His  will  %** — Natural  History  of  Creation. 

Upon  the  foregoing  extract,  which  is  a  part  of  a  more  extended 
one  of  the  same  nature,  Dr.  Forbes  remarks,  that, 

''  The  COMPLETE  ACCORDANCE  OF  THESE  VIEWS  with  thoso  somo  time 
ago  PROPOUNDED  BT  OURSELVES  (vol.  V.,  p.  342),  must  be  evident,  we 
think,  to  our  readers.  To  the  objection  which  some  timid  religion- 
ists may  urge  against  them,  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  Mo- 
saic record,  we  simply  reply  with  our  author,  that  we  do  not  think  it 
right  to  adduce  that  record  either  in  support  of,  or  in  objection  to, 
any  scientific  hypothesis ,  based  upon  the  phenomena  of  nature,"  &c.! 
.  — ^Britisr  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  p.  167. 

Dr.  Forbes  assumes,  of  course,  that  all  tine  misapprehensions  and 

Serversions  of '*  the  phenomena  of  nature"  are  paramount  to  any  thing 
eclared  in  the  Mosaic  Record  (§  5i,  74,  733  rf,  1079  ft,  1085). 

The  most  superficial  reader  cannot  fail  of  discerning  in  the  fore- 
going principles,  as  in  many  other  analoffous  instances,  the  motives 
which  nave  induced  those  foremost  medical  Reviews  to  lend  their 
powerful  aid  in  propagating  the  materialism  of  Carpenter,  the  absurd- 
ities of  Liebi^,  the  humoralism  of  Andral,  and  the  putrid  anatomy  of 
Louis,  and  of  their  respective  schools ;  and  why,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  been  equally  regardless  of  truth  in  their  vocation  as  critics 
on  the  labors,  the  researches,  and  the  statements  of  others. — Note'M 
350  j,  I.  I  have  already  shown  in  this  and  other  works  how  conve- 
nient a  matter  it  is  for  <*  the  properties  of  life  in  the  elements  of  mat- 
ter" to  bring  these  elements  into  an  organic  state.  And  since  I  am 
now  on  tihe  subject  of  the  first  and  greatest  step  in  the  process  of  vm- 
Jication,  it  may  be  usefiil,  as  it  is  appropriate,  to  show  how  the  advo- 
cates of  '*  the  properties  of  life  in  tne  elements  of  matter,"  and  the 
propagators  of  spontaneous  generation,  and  eminent  geologists  who 
promulgate  a  successive  creation  of  animals  according  to  their  scale 
in  organic  nature  and  in  conformity  with  the  development  of  new 
physical  jagencies,  ay,  and  certain  eminent  vitalists  whose  otherwise 
sound  philosophy  should  have  enlightened  them  as  to  the  Great  First 
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Cause — in  view  of  all  these  thiDgs,  I  say,  it  may  be  conducive  to 
Bound  physiology  to  show  how  the  foregoing  schemers  of  *'  creatioii" 
arrive,  in  part,  at  least,  at  the  conversion  of  organic  matter  into  the 
complex  fabric,  afl»r  diat  matter  shall  have  been  duly  compounded 
by  ^*  the  properties  of  life  which  reside  in  the  elements."  For  this 
purpose  I  wul  take  the  statement  of  the  distinguished  vitalist  Tiede- 
mann.     Thus, 

''  The  most  probable  hypothesis  is,  that  the  substance  of  organic  bod- 
ies existed  primitively  in  water,  as  matter  of  a  particular  kind,  and 
that  it  was  there  endowed  with  the  plastic  faculty;  that  is  to  say,  with 
the  power  of  acquiring,  by  degrees,  different  simple  forms  of  living 
bodies,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  general  influences  of  light,  heat, 
and  perhaps  also  of  electricity,  &c.,  and  of  then  passing  from  the  sim- 
ple forms  to  other  more  complicated ;  varying  in  proportion  to  the 
modification  occurring  in  the  external  influences,  until  tne  point  when 
each  species  acquired  duration  by  the  production  and  manifestation 
of  activity  of  the  genital  organs"  ! — Tiedemann's  Physiology  of  Man. 

That  is  the  doctrine,  candidly  avowed  by  those  to  whom  genius  and 
the  conviction  of  a  right  discernment  of  the  ways  of  nature  impart  a 
fearless' independence,  however  it  may  be  disguised  by  others  under 
the  ''  conventional  term"  o£  creation.  But,  Tiedemann  is  a  philosoph- 
ical vitalist,  and  did  not  confound  the  principle  of  life  with  the  forces  of 
inorganic  matter,  nor,  like  Carpenter,  Fletcher,  Prichard,  Eobeiton, 
Forbes,  &c.,  place  the  properties  of  that  principle  in  the  elements  of 
matter.  He  started  with  matter  in  more  or  less  of  an  organic  state, 
and  leaves  it  problematical  how  its  elements  became  united  into  that 
peculiar  vital  compound.  He  did  not  even  imply  that  the  elements 
being  so  endowed  could  organize  themselves,  for  he  adds  to  the  fore* 
going  statement,  that, 

'*  Although  we  cannot  here  answer  the  question,  ivkence  came  the 
water  and  the  organic  matter  which  it  contained,  yet  this  hypothesis 
is  the  one  which  accords  best  with  the  facts  toith  which  geology  has 
lately  been  enriched"  And  again,  " If  it  be  asked,  whence  orgame 
matters  proceed^  how  they  are  produced,  tOTOther  with  the  power  rf 
formation  inherent  in  them^  we  are  necessitated  candidly  to  confess 
our  ignorance  on  the  subject,  inasmuch  as  the^r^^  origin  of  organic 
matters  and  living  bodies  is  altogether  beyond  the  range  of  experi- 
ment.*'— Tiedemann's  Physiology  of  Man^  p.  14,  193. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  even  Tiedemann's  doctrine  enjoys  *'  a  loop* 
hole"  which  cannot  be  allowed  to  those  who  place  "  the  properties  of 
life  in  the  elements  of  matter,"  or  who  endeavor,  or  propose,  to  cre- 
ate organic  compounds  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist ;  since,  in  re- 
spect to  the  latter,  were  the  production  of  organic  compounds  within 
**  the  range  of  experiment,"  the  accidental  nature  of  the  origin  of 
such  compounds,  and,  therefore,  the  incipient  being  of  man,  vrould 
be  established  by  the  laboratory.  And  now  I  ask,  does  not  the  or- 
ganic chemist  attempt  or  profess  to  create  organic  compounds  %  So 
says  Liebig,  §  350,  no.  39,  and  so  say  most  other  distinguished  chem- 
ists. Liebig  and  his  disciples  create  the  compounds  ;  Crosse  and  his 
followers  create  the  animal.  Others  do  but  make  the  attempt ;  and 
this  is  a  very  numerous  class  who  thus  enter  into  competition  with  the 
Original  Author  of  organic  compounds.  What,  therefore,  is  the 
difference  in  principle  between  him  who  pretends  to  have  succeeded 
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in  this  work  of  creation,  and  the  other  who  has  attempted  the  work« 
but  without  success  ? 

From  the  physiologist  who  advocates  the  existence  of  "  the  proper- 
ties of  life  in  the  elements  of  matter/'  we  hear  that, 

"  There  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubt  that  if  the  elements 
could  be  brought  together  in  their  requisite  states  and  properties  by 
the  hand  of  man,  the  result  (artificial  organic  compound)  would  be  the 
same  as  the  natural  compound.''  Again,  "  that  the  germs  (of  parasitic 
plants  and  animals  in  the  interior  of  others)  have  been  conveyedyrom 
foiihaut  into  the  situations  where  they  are  developed,  must  be  held  as 
a  very  farced  supposition** ! — Carpenter's  Principles  of  General  and 
Comparative  Physiology,  p.  146,  395 ;  also,  this  work,  ^  14  c,  175  e, 
d,  189  h. 

d50|,  m,  Mulder  has  the  manliness  to  carry  out  the  obvious  ten- 
dency of  his  doctrines,  which  may  be  expressed  in  a  brief  quotation. 
Thus, 

'<  Upon  the  principles  which  have  been  stated,  no  room  is  left  for 
the  dispute  as  to  equivocal  generation  and  epigenesis,"  Nevertheless, 
it  is  allowed  by  Mulder  that  cellular  structure  "  cannot  yet  be  imitated 
by  art."  But,  waving  this  conceded  difficulty,  if  the  physiological  ar- 
guments which  I  have  advanced  in  section  14  c,  as  to  a  real  Creator, 
can  be  invalidated,  I  shall  concede  that  a  ground  has  been  obtained 
for  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation  (^  1051,  p.  922,  ^  1085). 

350f ,  n.  As  I  shall  soon  dismiss  this  author,  it  may  be  useful,  in 
consideration  of  his  exalted  worth  as  a  chemist,  and  his  authority 
among  physiologists,  to  show  that  even  one  who  endeavors  to  hold  a 
consistent  philosophy  on  the  subject  of  chemical  physioloffy,  yet  sees 
in  organic  oeings  so  much  to  contradict  his  chemical  doctrines,  that  he 
evinces  the  usual  inconsistency  of  those  who  have  endeavored  to  con- 
found the  science  of  life  with  that  of  chemistry  (§  4^,  d).  For  this 
purpose  I  shall  select  two  passages  only,  and  place  them  in  parallel 
columns,  after  the  manner  adopted  in  relation  to  Liebig  in  section 
350.  I  shaU  elect,  also,  for  the  negeUive  side,  a  passage  which  will 
show,  what  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  chemists  are  absolute- 
ly regardless  of  their  own  fundamental  doctrine,  of  '*  ascending  from 
phenomena  to  their  causes,"  by  rejecting  all  the  unique  phenomena 
of  life  as  indicative  of  any  peculiar  force  or  laws.  The  affirmative 
side,  however,  is  all  that  the  vitalist  desires  (§  189). 

Denial  of  the  Vital  Principle  and    Recognition  of  th^  Vital  Principle 
Vital  Properties,  and  Vital  Properties, 

"  Wherever  forces  are  found  in        '*  The  question  is,  whether,  du- 

organic  nature,  there  are  substan-  ring  decomposition,  the  organic 

ces  which  are  all  supplied  with  forces   grow  weaker    of  them-- 

molecular  CHEMICAL  forces.  Even  selves,  permitting  the  elements  to 

those     singular    structures,    the  obey  their  primary  tendency i— or 

nerves,  consist  of  the  same  ele-  whether   causes    must    exist   by 

ments  as  the  ordinary  substances  which,  these  oroanic  forces  are 

of  the  organic  kingdom.    It  is  made  weaker  1     Neither  is  im- 

thus  undeniable,  that  the  molecu-  probable.     Every    thing    which 

LAR  FORCES  RCt  achicf  part  in  the  ceases  to  be  subject  to  the  vtpal 

oreanism,  so  far  as  a  change  of  principle,  becomes  incapable  of 

substances  takes   place  therein  being   stimulated   by  the   vital 
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and  that  no  general,  no  tital  fobcbs; — ^it  is  placed  in  other 
FORCE,  should  he  assumed  as  the  circtimstances ;  and  as  the  prod- 
source  of  those  molecular  forces,  ucts  of  the  vital  functions 
Such  a  vital  force  is  irreconcilahle  are  different  from  the  pr<n>- 
with  the  true  principles  of  science,  ucts  of  inorganic  nature,  in 
which  require  that  nothing  should  consequence  of  the  very  differ- 
he  <i89umed  as  existing,  but  that  ence  of  the  circumstances  in 
every  thing  should  he  sought  for  which  the  elements  are  placed,  so 
in  nature;  which  teach  us  to  as-  the  products  of  substances,  de- 
cend  only  from  an  unprejudiced  prived  of  vital  influence,  must 
consideration  of  the  phenomena  to  also  greatly  vary  with  circum- 
their  causes,  and  to  assign  those  stances.  Hence  it  may  happen, 
causes  only  as  we  deduce  them  that  the  forces  present  in  organ- 
fiom  the  observed  phenomena."  ic  substances,  when  deprived  of 
— Mulder's  Chemutry  of  Vege*  the  vital  influence,  may  disap- 
toMe  and  Animal  Physiology,  p.  pear  of  themselves.  The  impres- 
68.     1845.  sion  they  had  at  first  received  is 

changed,  modified,  obliteratbd, 
and  therefore  the  effects  can  no 
longer  be  the  same.  A  sabstance 
persists  in  the  state  into  which  it 
yrza  first  put,  according  to  the  law 
of  inertia;  but  the  maxim,  sub- 
lata  causa  tollitur  effedus,  is  of 

EQUAL  VALUE." MuLDER's  Cfteill- 

istn/ofVegetahleand  Animal  Phys- 
iology, p.  64  (§  59). 

I  shall  conclude  with  an  extract  from  Mulder,  in  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  has  adopted  the  method  set  forth  by  mvself  in  my  Essay 
on  the  Philosophy  ofVitdUty**  (1842),  of  investigatmg  the  subject  in 
the  development  of  the  germ.  It  may  be  usefril  to  place  in  contrast 
the  purely  chemical  and  the  purely  vital  interpretations  of  that  devel- 
opment (§  65).  I  may  also  premise  that  it  raould  be  observed  that 
the  chemist  keeps  out  of  view  all  the  remarkable  circumstances  at- 
tending the  development  of  the  e^'g  which  I  have  set  forth  as  irrecoor 
cilable  with  chemical  phenomena,  and  limits  himself  to  statements 
founded  on  a  supposed  analogy  with  the  simple  results  of  chemical 
afiinity  as  observed  in  inorganic  nature.     Thus : 

"  If  we  review  the  phenomena  of  life,  caused  by  change  of  materi- 
als, we  must  go  back  to  the  original  formation  of  organs — to  the 
growth  of  an  individual  from  a  germ."  After  illustrating  the  devel- 
ment  of  the  germ  by  "  an  example  from  the  inorganic  kingdom"  (the 
formation  qi  prisms  from  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  soda !),  this 
distinguished  chemist  proceeds  to  say,  that 

"  Undoubtedly  the  differences  whidb  exist  between  the  particles  of 
the  same  organic  substances  are  not  chemical,  in  the  ordinary  gross 
signification,  but  are  of  the  nature  of  those  which  are  connected  widi 
polymorphism.  The  chemist  gives  us  but  a  rude  result — ^the  compo- 
sition in  a  hundred  parts,  frequently  not  affording  us  any  insight  into 
either  the  real  characters  of  substances,  or  into  their  real  differences. 
Whenever  such  dissimilar  particles  come  together,  a  compound  must 
be  produced,  possessing  peculiar  forces,  which,  though  dependent  upon 
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the  molecular  forces  of  the  elements,  are  yet  not  determined  by  these 
alone.  The  new  arrangement  causes  a  modification  of  those  primary 
forces.  Whenever  it  takes  place,  they  appear  modified,  and  therefore 
indicate  their  presence  by  producing  new  effects.  In  sulphate  of  soda, 
the  whole  collected  forces  of  its  constituent  molecules— -those  of  sul- 

Shur,  sodium,  and  oxygen — are  still  existent ;  and  upon  these  alone 
epend  its  qualities,  composition,  and  crystaline  form.  Sulphate  of 
soaa  cannot  possess  other  qualities — cannot  become  other  in  property 
— than  what  results  from  its  elements,  and  exclusively  originates  in 
these. 

'*  Thus,  then,  we  suppose  that  the  molecules  of  the  substances  in 
the  embiyo  are  arranged,  in  the  first  place,  simply,  and  afterward  more 
complexly.  Not  a  trace  of  any  organ  is  as  yet  perceptible,  however ; 
nor  of  any  force,  therefore,  by  which  these  organs  wiU  be  governed. 
By  the  new  airaneement  of  the  particles,  the  molecular  rorces  are 
modified  anew,  and  this  process  is  continuous.  Although  the  primary 
forces,  once  united  with  the  materials,  remain  the  source  of  every  ac- 
tion, of  every  manifestation  of  phenomena,  of  every  chemical  and  or- 
ganic, that  is,  physical,  combination ;  they  must,  nevertheless,  produce 
different  effects,  as  the  combinations  become  more  complex.  Each 
existing  particle  is  the  germ  of  a  subsequent  one,  which  is  more  com- 
plex; and,  while  the  temperature  necessary  for  hatching  keeps  the 
primary  forces  always  excited,  there  is  originated  in  the  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  particles,  and  also  in  the  forces  proceeding  firom  the 
groups  recently  formed,  a  modification  of  these  primary  forces,  which 
is  constantly  on  the  increase. 

"  The  whole  material  of  the  embryo  in  the  egg  is  gradually  brought 
in  this  manner  within  the  circle  of  action.  Then  the  circle  i§  still 
more  extended,  and  in  its  action  are  comprehended  the  elements  of 
the  yolk,  and  also  of  the  albumen.  These  are  erroneously  called  the 
food  of  the  newly-formed  chicken,  or  its  rudiments.  In  these  ele- 
ments there  are  forces  also  conjoined  with  the  materials — chemical 
forces,  analogous  to  those  which  exist  in  the  embryo,  and  contributing 
to  the  production  of  the  whole.  These  forces  differ  from  those  found 
in  the  embryo,  not  in  nature,  but  only  in  direction,  or  in  the  mode  of 
manifestation." — ^Muldbe,  ut  cit^  p.  71-73. 

351.  Having  in  the  preceding  sections,  as  well  as  at  other  times, 
summoned,  in  behalf  oi  truth,  and  of  the  noblest  institutions  of  na- 
ture, an  adverse  party,  and  having  shown,  not  only  by  the  nature  of 
the  pursuits  which  engage  the  whole  practical  attention  of  the  leaders 
of  that  party,  but  by  an  open  cross-examination  of  the  acknowledged 
chiefs,  diat  the  entire  field  of  physiology  and  medicine  remains,  as 
ever,  in  sole  possession  of  those  who  are  employed  in  its  cultivation, 
and  that,  by  no  possible  accident,  fraud,  or  conspiracy,  can  it  be  trans- 
formed or  transferred  into  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  a  more  critical  examination  of  the  philosophy  of  digestion, 
both  in  its  vital,  and  its  supposed  chemical  attributes. 

352.  All  other  processes  of  living  beings,  whether  animal  or  vege- 
table, and  especially  the  whole  work  of  assimilation  afber  the  entrance 
of  the  food  within  the  lacteals,  being  exclusively  vital,  it  follows,  as  a 
great  analogy  of  nature,  that  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  assimila- 
tion is  equuly  due  to  vital  influences  (§  323-326). 

353.  Since  every  species  of  complex  animals  has  some  peculiarity  of 
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organization,  not  only  of  the  alimentary  canal,  but  of  the  liver,  safi- 
Tary  glands,  pancreas,  tesdi,  jaw,  skeleton,  muscles,  and  also  of  in- 
stinct, corresponding  with  a  certain  modification  of  the  vital  endow- 
ments of  the  gastric  juice  in  each  species  of  animal,  which  shall  be 
exactly,  and  forever,  and  undeviatingly  suited  to  the  digestion  of  those 
kinds  of  food  which  were  ordained  by  the  Creator  for  the  suetenance 
of  each  when  He  thus  wonderfully  instituted  this  almost  endless  sys- 
tem of  exact  Designs ;  each  individual  part  having  its  specific  final 
cause,  each  final  cause  modified  in  every  species  and  with  correspond- 
ing peculiarities  of  organization,  and  all  concurring  to  one  great  final 
cause  of  subserving  those  exigencies  of  life  which  are  fiilfilled  by  the 
gastric  juice,  and  whose  modifications  in  different  species  of  animals 
harmonize  with  the  special  attributes  of  all  the  concurring  causes,  and 
so  suited  by  Infinite  Wisdom  to  the  nature  of  the  food  of  every  ani- 
mal, that  its  incipient  change  shall  be  one  of  assimilation  to  die  nature 
of  the  being,  yet  nearly  comcident  in  all  animals  from  the  general  co- 
incidence in  all  organic  compounds ;  I  say,  in  all  this  labyrinth  of  De- 
signs, so  exactly  modified  in  every  species,  yet  correspondent  in  aB, 
and  each  and  all,  in  their  individuality,  their  variety,  their  modifica- 
tions, and  their  unity  of  purpose,  having  a  specific  reference  to  the 
alimentary  material  of  each  species  of  animal,  we  see  in  perpetual 
progress  what  is  equivalent  to  a  never-ending  voice  from  Heaven, 
proclaiming  that  the  organic  stomach  has  no  parallel  in  its  capabilities 
and  results  in  the  inorganic  world,  or  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  nor  will  I  fail  to  convert  the  stupendous  whole,  as 
I  advance  with  the  details  of  assimilation,  to  the  fundamental  philoso- 
phy of  organic  life. 

354.  The  constituent  elements  of  the  food  having  been  subjected  to 
special  transformations,  and  imbued  with  the  first  gpradadons  €^  life,  by 
the  vital  action  of  the  salivary  and  gastric  juice,  and  perhaps,  also,  by 
contact  with  the  stomach,  is  thus  converted,  in  all  animals,  into  appa- 
rently one  and  the  same  homogeneous  product.  It  is  then  snbmhted 
to  the  farther  organizing  effects  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  pass- 
ed through  the  wonderfully  vivifying  lacteals,  carried  forward  and 
subjected  to  the  whole  animating  influence  of  the  pulmonary  system, 
penected  in  its  exalted  endowments  by  the  whole  labyrinth  oi  the 
circulatory  organs,  and,  lastly,  though  not  least,  the  various  oom- 

Sounds  are  determined,  each  and  cdl,  from  thiU  one  homogeneoiB 
uid,  and  in  one  everlastingly  exact  manner,  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  each  part,  by  other  complex  living  systems,  and  thus  per- 
petuated forever  in  all  their  exact  varieties, — ^but  kcw^  no  imagina- 
tion can  form  the  most  remote  conception,  but  through  die  instnimen- 
tality  of  those  specific  properties  of  life  which  were  the  only  power 
concerned  from  the  beginning  to  the  ending  of  the  astonishing  series 
of  unvarying  changes  (§  42) ;  and,  however  it  be  that  each  ultimate 
product  is  destined  for  the  immediate  uses  of  the  individual,  it  is  un- 
deniable that  tke  great  final  cause  of  every  etep  in  the  asntMlating  pro- 
cess, till  it  results  in  theformation  of  bloody  is  the  reproduction  of  goalie 
juice  for  the  maintenance  of  an  unceasing  supply  to  the  exigencies  of 
organic  life,  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  species  (§41,  323-^26). 
•  355.  The  gastric  juice  being  designed  to  prepare  the  material  fiir 
the  formation  of  blood  has  its  powers  so  constituted  as  to  be  merely 
an  agent.     The  blood,  being  the  pabulum  vita  fully  prepared  fiar  die 
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regeneration  of  the  gastric  juice,  as  well  as  of  other  organic  compounds 
(§  354),  is  mostly  a  substance  acted  upon  by  the  living  solids,  or  by 
the  ovum-cell,  just  as  the  food  had  been  by  the  gastric  juice,  while  it 
serves,  also,  as  a  stimulus  to  the  vascular  parts,  and  is  highly  endow- 
ed with  the  properties  of  life  to  facilitate  its  conversion  into  living 
solids  or  fluicls,  and  to  make  its  presence  in  the  blood-vessels  compat- 
ible with  their  life.— Note  E  1 123. 

356,  a.  While  we  are  thus  employed  in-  describing  the  various  de- 
tails of  assimilation,  attention  is  unavoidably  arrested  by  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  unique  philosophy,  and  by  the  ultimate  aim  of  every  de- 
tail of  all  the  immense  variety  (§  353-355),  even  excretion  itself  (§ 
412,  &C.),  at  the  production  of  gastric  juice !  And  as  we  penetrate 
the  more  latent,  but  yet  more  impressive  physiological  laws  to  which 
that  juice  is  obedient,  we  rise  in  admiration  of  the  preliminary  means 
of  their  fulfillment ;  and  now  again  addressing  myself  to  the  chemist, 
I  ask  him  as  a  philosopher,  as  one  who  would  protect  the  consistency  of 
his  own  science,  what  can  be  more  emphatically  significant  of  the  abstrac- 
tion of  digestion  from  chemical  agencies  than  the  fact  that  the  nervous 
power  so  modifies  the  vital  constitution  of  the  gastric  juice  that  it  fails 
of  its  usual  function  when  a  division  is  made  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  ?    Imagination  can  surmise  no  C(»mection  between  the  nervous 

fewer  and  the  processes  of  chemistry.  And  yet  do  the  writings  of 
liobig,  and  of  other  organic  chemists,  abound  with  assumptions  that 
the  supposed  affinities  of  chemistry,  as  operative  in  animals,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  nervous  power !  though  it  is  conceded  that  the  nearly  co- 
incident processes  and  results  in  plants  sustain  no  such  nervous  influ- 
ences (§  500,  nn),  *^  The  animal  orgamism^*  says  Liebig,  truly,  ''  u  a 
higher  kind  of  vegetable,*'  To  suppose  that  such  powers  operate  in 
barmony  together,  and  that  the  mind  or  its  passions  are  capable  of  in- 
fluencing, extensively,  the  operation  of  chemical  forces,  in  constantly 
modifying  the  various  secreted  products,  both  as  to  quality  and  quan- 
tity, is  a  positive  violation  of  the  most  obvious  and  umversal  rules  in 
natural  phibsophy  (§  455  a,  461, 478  b,  468|,  4d3  cc,  893  a,  c,  893^). 

356,  b.  It  is  evident  that  a  great  difficulty  exists  with  many,  who 
admit  a  principle  of  life  in  relation  to  the  solids,  in  imagining  a  fluid 
to  be  equally  endowed,  and  alike  capable  through  that  principle  of 
acting  upon  organic  matter.  But  we  must  .take  the  facts  as  we  find 
them,  nor  allow  inorganic  nature  the  slightest  interference.  If  analo- 
gies must  be  had,  let  us  seek  them  in  the  organic  being,  and  we  shall 
be  certain  of  success.  In  the  instance  before  us  we  have  the  admit- 
ted vitality  of  the  blood ;  but,  unlike  the  gastric  juice,  it  produces  no 
changes  in  matter.  We  have,  however,  the  simple  ovumf**  whose  vital 
properties,"  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  *'  confer  upon  it  the 
means  of  itself  a^similatrng^  and  thereby  organizing  and  endowing  with 
vitality  the  materials  supplied  by  the  inorganic  world'*  (§  64,  g).  Here, 
then,  the  analogy  is  remarkably  forcible,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  fact 
is  conceded  by  the  strictly  chemical  school  of  digestion.  So,  of  the 
semen,  in  another  aspect  of  the  active  condition  of  the  principle  of  life 
in  an  organic  fluid ;  this  substance,  through  that  principle,  being  ca- 
pable of  modifying  the  organic  constitution  of  the  ovum  in  such  wise, 
that  the  offspring  shall  iimerit  the  intellectual,  vital,  and  physical  pe- 
culiarities of  the  male  parent,  with  six  fimgers  instead  of  five  (§  72, 73). 
367.  One  of  the  most  important  arguments  in  &ivor  of  vital  diges- 
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don  consists  in  the  remarkable  endotpmetUs  of  the  stomach,  as  mani- 
fested by  its  vital  signs,  and  by  the  sympathies  which  prevail  between 
this  organ  and  all  other  parts.  The  final  cause  of  this  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  the  stomach,  this  lavish  supply  of  the  properties  of  life,  this 
subservience  of  other  organs  to  its  dominion,  must  be  sought  in  its 
adaptation  to  the  generation  of  a  fluid  that  may  bestow  the  first  and 
most  difficult  act  of  vitalization  upon  dead  matter  (§  356,  a).  There 
would  also  have  been  something  harsh  and  abrupt  in  nature  to  have 
admitted  into  the  recesses  of  her  living  organization  mere  dead  mat- 
ter. It  is  opposed  to  all  analogy,  and  is,  therefore,  opposed  to  all 
reason.  But,  that  a  fluid  should  perform  this  astonishing  office,  this 
first  and  great  step  in  the  ascending  series,  it  must  possess  in  a  high 
degree  the  principle  of  life.  Mysterious  as  it  may  be  represented,  we 
must  all  of  us  come  at  last  to  the  admission  of  the  existence  of  a  vital 
principle ;  yet  far  less  mysterious,  and  far  less  difficult  of  comprehen- 
sion than  the  human  soid.  'It  is  fair,  then,  to  conclude  that  an  organ 
destined  for  such  a  high  function  should  possess  that  principle,  in 
common  with  all  other  parts,  as  the  means  on  which  its  function  de- 
pends ;  and  the  best  evidences  in  favor  of  this  analogical  inference  are 
to  be  seen  in  its  diversified  manifestations  of  life. 

358.  We  have  seen,  also,  that  it  is  conceded  by  philosophers  'who 
defend,  t»  extemo^  the  chemical  hypothesis  of  life,  tnat  there  may  be 
tomeihing  appertaining  to  the  stomach  totally  distinct  from  the  chem- 
ical powers,  and  which  is  capable  of  imbuing  die  chyme  with  vitality 
and  an  organic  condition ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  quite  a  philoBophical 
conclusion  that  this  vital  something  has  an  important  agency  in  pre- 
paring the  material  for  the  admitted  exercise  upon  it  of  the  vivifying 
or  organizing  power.     Nor  can  there  be  any  valid  objection  to  the 
supposition  diat  this  vitalizing  power,  which  so  far  transcends  the 
chemical  forces  in  the  organizing  effect  it  is  allowed  to  exert,  may  be 
fUlly  adequate  to  any  transmutations  the  food  may  undergo ;  and  this 
inference  is  the  more  corroborated  by  the  consideradon  that  matter 
already  in  an  organic  state  must  be  better  fitted  for  the  process  of 
vivificadon  than  it  can  possibly  be  afler  its  elements  are  broken  up 
and  recombined  by  forces  with  which  those  of  life  are  in  absolute  op 
posidon.     Besides,  the  vitality  of  the  gastric  juice,  or  die  vital  influ- 
ence of  the  stomach  itself,  beine  fully  admitted,  and  even  capable  of 
organizing  the  food  anew,  this,  in  itself,  should  protect  the  alimentaiy 
matter  against  any  chemical  agencies  which  have  been  supposed  to 
operate.     That  this  counteracting  power,  indeed,  prevails  to  the  full 
extent  which  I  have  alleged,  appears  to  be  rendered  certain  by  the 
ordinary  absence  of  any  of  those  chemical  changes  which  take  place 
where  numerous  substances  are  mixed  together  out  of  the  stomach — 
substances  which  often  possess  strong  chemical  affinides  for  each 
other,  and  whose  operadon  within  the  stomach  would  be  promot€?d  by 
its  high  temperature.    On  tbe  contrary,  whatever  the  variety,  it  is 
uniformly  resolved  into  one  and  tbe  same  homogeneous  substance,  ut- 
terly unlike  the  results  of  chemical  reactions  of  one  kind  of  food  upon 
other  kinds ;  and  what  is  also  as  conclusive  as  it  is  astonishing,  the 
chyle  is  apparently  the  same  substance  in  all  animals.     Chemistiy 
must  here  be  consistent  with  itself,  and  not  renounce,  for  the  sake  of 
hypothesis,  those  precise  laws  by  which,  in  its  legitimate  pursuit,  it 
lays  open,  with  astonishing  exactness,  what  had  appeared  the  arcana 
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of  nature.  Here,  too,  upon  the  cbemico-pbysiological  hypothesis,  is 
presented  an  instance  in  which  it  is  necessarily  assumed  that  the 
properties  of  life  and  the  forces  of  chemistry  act  together  in  concert 
m  converting  dead  into  living  matter-— one  destroying,  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  other  vitalizing !  while  the  assumption  is  contra- 
dicted by  all  that  is  known  of  the  relation  of  these  forces  to  each 
other  (§  338). 

Nor  may  we  lose  sight  of  the  demand  of  philosophy  not  to  multiply 
causes  where  one  is  perfectly  adequate ;  and  especially  where  it  is 
admitted  that  all  the  others  are  of  themselves  wholly  inadequate. 

359.  The  last  remark  mav  be  also  equally  applied  to  a  common  as- 
sumption which  is  set  forth  in  this  following  apparently  plausible  man- 
ner :  ''  The  vitalists,"  says  one  of  their  opponents,  **  are  loath  to  admit 
the  operation  of  chemical  agents  at  all,  and  would  seem  to  consider  it 
derogatory  to  suppose  that  any  changes,  save  the  subtle  ones  effected 
by  the  powers  of  life,  are  worked  upon  the  aliment."  "  The  vital 
principle,**  he  says,  "  whatever  it  may  be,  incessantly  makes  use  of 
chemical  and  mechanical  agents  for  its  purposes ;  and  it  is  no  more 
degrading  to  it  to  employ  an  acid  liquid,  and  a  triturating  process,  in 
order  to  digest  the  aliment,  than  it  was  to  have  recourse  to  bony  lev- 
ers, cartilaginous  pulleys,  and  tendonous  ropes." 

Here,  in  the  first  place,  will  be  observed  an  entire  begging  of  the 
question  as  to  digestion  by  an  acid,  since  that  has  never  been  shown, 
and  is  the  main  point  at  issue.  It  is  a  perfectly  unfounded  and  ex- 
torted inference  from  the  factitious  analogy  supposed  to  be  seen  in 
the  admitted  mechanical  movement  of  the  ^d  in  the  stomach,  bony 
levers,  cartilaginous  pulleys,  &c.  But  the  pretended  analogy,  I  say, 
is  utterly  inapplicable,  were  it  admissible  to  reason  from  better  prem- 
ises of  this  nature  to  the  existence  of  important  iacts  which  have  no 
other  foundation.  The  bony  levers,  muscles,  tendons,  heart,  and  large 
blood-vessels,  are  mere  instruments  acted  upon  by  the  vital  principle, 
and  have  no  part  in  the  vital  results,  except  as  they  are  the  passive 
instruments  of  the  properties  of  life.  The  same  distinction  exists  be- 
tween the  process  of  digestion,  and  the  mechanical  movement  of  the 
food  in  the  stomach,  or  the  ''  trituration"  of  the  food,  as  it  is  errone- 
ously called  by  the  writer  just  quoted ;  since  food  is  not  triturated  by 
the  stomach  excepting  where  that  organ  is  designed  to  supply  the 
place  of  teeth.  There  exists,  I  say,  a  total  want  of  analogy  between 
that  mechanical  movement  of  the  food  and  the  assumed  action  of  an 
acid ;  since,  in  the  latter  case,  a  radical  change  is  supposed  to  be 
wrought  in  the  alimentary  mass,  while  no  such  chancre  is  wrought  by 
the  mere  movement,  or  even  by  the  trituration  or  gpnnding  of  food  in 
the  stomach.  The  contractions  of  the  stomach,  which  are  purely  of  a 
vital  nature,  facilitate  the  process  of  digestion ;  but  they  do  no  more 
than  to  expose  the  food  freely  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  by 
which,  alone,  the  conversion  into  chyme  is  performed.  The  contrac- 
tions, or  "  trituration,"  are  exactly  on  a  par,  as  auxiliaries  to  diges- 
tion, with  the  teeth,  or  with  the  knife,  which  divide  the  food.  The 
acid  alone  applies  to  the  supposed  chemical  process  of  chymification. 
This  is  the  only  agent,  involving  the  only  force  distinct  from  the  vital 
principle  that  is  supposed  to  opeiute,  and  to  take  part  with  the  prop- 
erties of  life  in  the  functions  which  belong  to  these  properties.  Nor 
is  this  alL     Those  chemical  forces,  or  an  equivalent  agent,  are  sup- 
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posed  to  appertain  to  the  gastric  juice  (a  product  of  the  most  higfalj- 
^idowed  organ  in  the  animal  system) ;  and  through  that  product,  and 
by  that  product,  to  operate  independently  of  the  vital  properties,  or, 
under  their  control.  But,  here  it  may  be  again  affirmed  that  through- 
out  nature  there  is  not  an  analogical  fact  to  warrant  the  conclusion ; 
and  with  equal  truth  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  nothine  to  aid  our 
conception  of  the  co-operation  of  the  chemical  and  vital  forces,  while 
all  that  is  known  of  l^eir  relations  to  each  other  proclaims  their  ab- 
solute independence.'^-ilftsd.  Chirarft,  Rev.  Lend.  vol.  29,  p.  107. 

360.  But,  again,  it  is  the  admitted  final  cause  of  the  gastric  juice  to 
bestow  life  upon  dead  matter,  while  it  is  incontrovertible  that  inorgan- 
ic matter  is  msusceptible  of  any  such  influence  from  gastric  action. 
Every  fact  proclaims  that  nature  has  provided  the  vegetahle  kingdom 
for  the  purpose,  especially,  of  determining  organic  combinations  out 
of  inorganic  substances  for  the  sustenance  of  animal  life.    In  the  lan- 
guage of  Liebig,  "  The  first  substance  capable  of  affording  nutriment 
to  animals  is  l£e  last  product  of  the  CBEATini  eneiuit" — ay,  **  the 
CREATIVE  ENEROT,"  he  says,  "  of  vegetables."— *-(^ti9iaZ  Chaniainf^ 
It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  an  absurdity  on  the  part  of 
nature  to  have  ordained  that  chemical  agencies  should  operate  even 
at  the  very  threshold  of  life,  at  the  very  fountain  fi3r  which  ^e  had 
provided  elaborate  means  to  subvert  the  combinations  of  chemistry, 
and  to  bring  them  into  those  entirely  new  arrangements  that  approx- 
imate the  changes  they  are  destined  to  undergo  in  the  animal  stom- 
ach.    And  far  less  probable  is  it,  that  this  fundamental  principle 
should  be  lost  as  we  ascend  from  vegetable  to  animal  organization ; 
since  every  chemical  result  within  the  stomach  would  tend  to  reduce 
the  aliment  to  the  state  of  that  inorganic  matter  whose  complete  re- 
duction into  organic  compounds  was  effected  by  the  vegetable  king- 
dom for  the  uses  of  the  aliimaL     Such  chemical  results,  therefore, 
would  counteract  the  great  final  cause  of  nature,  in  either  organic 
kingdom ;  and,  in  the  animal,  would  render  the  means  of  sustenance 
more  and  more  indigestible,  and  progressively  liable  to  the  condition 
of  inorganic  matter  (§  338).*  This  is  fully  allowed  by  the  chief  of  the 
school  of  pure  chemistry,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  parallel  quota- 
tions.    Take  another  summary  statement,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  contradictory  of  the  chemical  rationale.     ''While  no  part  of  an 
organized  being,''  says  Liebig,  ^'  can  serve  as  food  to  vegetables,  un 
til,  by  the  process  of  putrefaction  and  decay,  it  has  assumed  the  form 
of  inorganic  matter,  i3ie  animal  organiam  requires,  for  its  support  and 
development,  highly-organized  atoms.     The  food  ofaU  animals^  sm  all 
circumstances,  consists  of  parts  of  organisms."— (^nt^TUzZ  Chemisiry^ 
Chemical  philosophy  should  consider  that  nutriment  of  an  animal  na- 
ture requires  but  little  more  than  the  solvent  process,  and  the  bestow- 
ment  of  vital  properties ;  while,  in  accordance  with  its  crude  hypothe- 
ses, animal  compounds  must  be,  more  than  vegetable,  subject  to  dis^ 
organizing  agencies,  and  thus  more  completely  removed  from    their 
original  and  near  approximation  to  those  of  the  living  animal. 

861.  But  again  I  say,  if  the  vital  principle  be  ''  capable  of  nnolrmg 
use  of  chemical  agents,"  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  it  may  not 
be  equal  to  the  whole  work  of  digestion,  and  of  every  other  prooees 


*  This  ar^ment  is  adopted  by  a  writer  (a  distinguished  chemist!)  in  the  y<i 
Jcurn.  of  Science  0nd  ArUy  May,  1859,  who  verbaUy  agrees  with  me  that—**  The  forces 
of  life  and  inorganic  nature  act  in  opposite  directions,  the  former  ttpward,  the  latter 
dotwMoanl.?— See  §  801,  and  p.  911,  §  1088.    Also,  p.  286,  ^  486.— (IMO). 
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of  living  beings.  The  nmple  conBtrucdoD  may  be  comprehended, 
while  the  other  is  utterly  unintelligible.  The  former  alone  is  agree- 
able to  the  rules  of  philosophy,  and  abolishes  the  inextricable  confu* 
sion  which  attends  the  chemical  hypothesis.  What,  indeed,  can  be 
meant,  by  the  vital  properties  making  use  of  chemical  forces  1  Can 
there  be  a  more  glaring  absurdity  ?  more  absolute  nonsense  %  How 
are  those  chemical  forces  brought  into  use,  how  held  in  subjection, 
how  forever  maintained  in  one  exact  operation  in  each  particular  or- 
ganic process,  of  which  there  are  multitudes,  distinct  from  each  other, 
going  on  in  die  same  individual  I  How  do  they  elaborate  from  one 
common,  homogeneous  fluid,  either  the  blood,  or  the  sap,  all  the  va- 
rious, unique,  unchanging,  secreted  products  of  the  whole  organic  be- 
ing ?  Products,  forever  the  same  in  every  part,  yet  differing  from 
each  other  according  to  the  nature  of  the  pait  1  Did  you  ever  hear 
or  dream  of  any  thing  analogous  to  this  in  mat  inorganic  world  where 
chemistry  holds  its  empire  ?  When  do  those  chemical  forces  begin 
to  operate,  in  the  living  body,  what  part  do  they  perform,  apd  what  is 
the  allotment  of  the  properties  of  life  1  Is  there  any  knoion  concert 
of  action  between  the  two  species  of  forces  1  On  the  contrary,  is  it 
not  every  where  demonstrated  that  the  properties  of  life  are  in  direct 
opposidon  to  the  forces  of  chemistry  1 

Whatever  be  the  construcdon,  by  unidng  the  two  forces  (as  is  done 
by  the  only  chemical  school  that  is  endtled  to  a  Respectful  nodce),  we 
convert  what  is  a  simple  problem,  like  all  odier  processes  of  nature, 
into  the  greatest  paradox  diat  has  been  yet  devised  by  the  ingenuity 
of  man.  It  id  in  vain  to  say  diat  some  one  or  two  of  the  products  of 
organization,  such  as  carbonic  acid,  and  urea,  are  such  as  result  from 
chemical  affinides,  since  these  are  excremenddous ;  while  chemistry 
assures  us  that  all  organic  compounds  are  utterly  different  in  their  el- 
ementary combinadons  from  any  compound  of  a  chemical  nature. 

Thus  might  I  go  on  to  argue  diis  subject  upon  general  principles 
alone ;  while  at  every  step  of  the  argument  we  should  see  the  whole 
chemical  hypothesis  of  life  taking  its  proper  rank  as  a  dream  of  the 
imagination,  or  as  a  project  of  ambitious  minds. 

362.  Diffesdon  having  been  assumed  to  be  more  or  less,  or  alto- 
gether, a  cneniical  affair,  it  rationally  followed  that  it  might  be  imita- 
ted by  art.  Accordingly,  when  this  ambitious  science  had  succeeded 
in  turning  the  whole  inorganic  world  into  die  laboratory,  it  set  itself 
at  the  manufacture  of  organic  compounds,  and  even  at  the  entire  ani- 
mal. It  did  not,  like  Alexander,  sit  down  and  weep  because  it  had 
no  more  worlds  to  conquer ;  but,  like  Shakspearo,  having  '*  exhaust- 
ed worlds,  it  then  imagined  new."  Even  eminent  physiologists,  who 
should  look  with  jealousy  upon  any  invasions  upon  the  laws  of  nature, 
especially  upon  such  ^s  it  is  their  peculiar  province  to  illustrate,  be- 
gan die  manufacture  of  gastric  juice  by  fire  and  acids,  and  metallic 
salts.  We  are  dius  presented  by  these  philosophers  widi  artificial 
compounds,  of  a  most  incongruous  nature,  and  we  are  told  that  each 
one  is  the  gastric  juice ;  that  each  is  capable  of  die  same  precise 
results  as  that  universal  product  of  animals,  apparently  the  same  in 
all,  and  elaborated  from  the  blood  by  an  organ  of  the  highest  vital 
endowments,  and  to  which  there  is  nothing  analogous  in  all  the  other 
products  of  living  beings,  each  product  being,  also,  equally  unique, 
and  all  derived  mm  one  common  source  (§  135  a,  314,  419,  827  b)* 
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363.  A  diversity  of  opinions  exists  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
chemical  agent  supposed  to  be  employed  by  nature  in  the  process  «if 
digestion.  Free  muriatic  acid  havmg  been  found,  or  supposed  to  ex- 
ist, in  the  stomach,  it  has  been  concluded  by  many  that  this  must  be 
the  great  agent ;  while  Dr.  Prout,  and  others,  afErm  that  "  free  mu- 
riatic acid  more  or  less  retards  the  process  of  reduction."  Dr.  R. 
Thompson,  however,  states  that,  by  digesting  muscular  fibre  in  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  he  produced  a  substance  *'  exactly  resembling  chyme." 
This  experiment  was  pretty  widely  repeated,  and  many  were  equally 
successtul  with  ''  dilute  muriatic  acid"  as  was  Dr.  Thompson.  Oth- 
ers, on  the  contrary,  declared  their  failure,  and  others,  like  Dr.  Prout, 
maintained  that  this  acid  retarded  digestion.  Eberle  had  already  ad- 
vanced the  hypothesis  that  mucous  membranes,  no  matter  whether  of 
the  stomach  or  the  bladder,  dissolved  either  in  muriatic  or  acetic  acid, 
would  form  the  true  gastric  juice,  and  perform  its  wonderful  opera- 
tions. There  is  now  a  general  bias  in  favor  of  one  of  these  com- 
pounds, though  other  preparations  are  supposed  by  many  to  form  very 
good  gastric  juice.  Again,  it  is  said  that  the  ''digestive  mixture,"  as 
It  has  been  well  denominated  by  the  manufacturers,  "  retains  its  sol- 
vent properties  for  months,"  while  the  gastric  juice  loses  its  solvent 
power  soon  after  its  abstraction  from  the  stomach  (§  341).  And  what 
equally  establishes  a  total  difference  between  the  *'  mixture"  and  the 
gastric  juice  is  the  no  small  circumstance  that  the  chemist  may  torture 
and  extinguish  the  artificial  "digestive  principle"  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  then  transmute  it  back  in  all  its  vigor.  Thus,  according  to  Schwann 
and  Miiller,  the  artificial  ''digestive  principle"  may  be  neutralized  by 
an  alkali,  and  afterward  "precipitated  from  its  neutral  solution  by 
acetate  qflead^  and  obtained  agam  in  an  active  state  from  that  precip- 
itate by  means  oi  hydro-sulphuric  acid."  This  precipitate,  we  are 
told,  when  thus  treated,  and  thus  compounded  of  principles  radically 
different  from  the  original  mixture,  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 

fastric  juice,  and  that  die  results  of  such  artificial  preparations  must 
e  taken  as  the  test  of  the  physiology  of  natural  digestion ;  that,  aban- 
doning nature,  we  must  look  to  the  resources  of  the  laboratory  for 
any  satisfactory  account  of  her  vital  processes.  Nor  do  I  at  all  exag- 
gerate ;  for  it  IS  distinctly  avowed  that  we  knew  nothing  of  digestion 
till  the  invention  of  the  artificial  mixtures.  Thus,  it  is  said  of  Schwann 
by  one  so  able  and  distinguished  as  Miiller,  that  he  (Schwann)  "hav- 
ing discovered  that  the  infusion  of  dry  mucous  membrane  with  dilute 
acid,  even  after  it  is  filtered,  still  retains  its  digestive  power,  the  di- 
gestive principle,  therefore^  is  clearly  in  solution,  and  the  theory  of  di- 
gestion by  contact  falls  to  the  ground,"  Here,  a  most  important  phys- 
iological induction  is  wholly  founded  upon  a  process  which  has  not 
the  most  remote  connection  with  organized  matter. 

364.  I  have  said  that  the  experimenters  took  the  hint  of  manufac- 
turing gastric  juice  from  the  occasional  discovery  of  an  acid  in  the 
stomach.  But,  this  is  undoubtedly  a  rare  phenomenon  in  a  healthy 
stomach,  and  where  the  food  has  been  at  all  appropriate  in  quality 
and  quantity.  The  chemical  hypothesis,  as  I  have  said,  was  lone  ago 
in  vogue,  and  was  put  at  rest  by  demonstrative  proof.  Distinguished 
observers.  Hunter,  Haller,  Willis,  Spallanzani,  Fordyce,  and  more 
recently  Dumas,  Schultz,  and  others,  insist  that  the  reputed  acid  is 
the  result  of  a  true  chemical  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter^ 
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SpaUanzani,  whose  experiments  were  almost  endless,  Scopoli,  Chev- 
reuil,  and  others,  rarely  succeeded  in  finding  it  at  all,  and  in  some  an- 
imals never.  Spallanzani,  indeed,  affirms  that  the  gastric  juice  is 
neither  acid  nor  alkaline  in  its  natural  state. 

As  far  back  as  nailer's  day,  when  this  subject  was  agitated,  it  is 
said  by  this  illustrious  and  accurate  observer,  that,  "  al^ough  there 
may  be  some  rare  signs  of  an  acid  in  the  stomach,  it  does  not,  there- 
fore, become  us  to  suppose  that  food  is  animalized  by  a  chemical 
process ;  much  less  to  compare  this  process  with  the  action  of  an 
acid."  And,  anticipating  the  modem  experiments  vnth  the  **  diges- 
tive mixture,"  he  declares  of  analogous  proceedings  at  his  own  era, 
*'  frustra  etiam  quisquam,  imitatus  liquores  acres  chemicos,  liquorem 
corrodentem  invenerit,  qui  camem  in  pultem  resolvat."  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Hunter's  prophecy  holds  good  to  this  day,  that, 

"  If  ever  any  matter  is  formed  in  any  of  the  juices  secreted,  in  any 
part  of  a  vegetable  or  animal  body  similar  to  what  arises  from  fer- 
mentation, we  may  depend  on  it,  it  arose  from  that  process ;  but  we 
may  also  depend  on  it,  that  there  is  a  defect  of  the  living  principle  in 
these  cases." 

These  are  not  the  mere  speculations  of  genius,  but  the  facts  and 
the  conclusions  of  genius  after  a  long,  and  wide,  and  experimental 
survey  of  nature.  And  are  these  observations,  nay,  our  own  experi- 
ence, our  own  senses,  to  be  set  aside  to  accommodate  an  hypothesis 
of 'life  which  identifies  dead,  even  inorganic,  with  living  beings  1 

364^.  But  perhaps  even  a  greater  violence,  than  the  foregoing 
manufacture  of  gastric  juice,  has  been  recently  done  to  physiology, 
in  the  alleged  conversion,  by  chemical  manipulations,  of  the  secreted 
products  of  organs,  totally  unlike,  into  each  other.  It  should  be  con- 
ceded, however,  that  this  has  been  generally  sanctioned  by  the  jour- 
nals of  the  day.  Thus,  in  the  London  Lancet  for  July,  1845,  is  a 
quotation  from  the  report  of  MM.  Villefranche  and  Barreswill  to  the 
French  Academy  on  the  **  Chemical  Phenomena  of  Digestion,*'  from 
which  the  conclusion  is  deduced  that 

"  Thus,  it  appears  easy  to  transform  the  gastric  juice,  the  pancreatic 
Jluid,  and  the  saliva^  into  each  other,  and  to  hake  an  artificial 

QASTRIC   JUICE*  FROM   THE   PANCREATIC    FLUID,  and  vicC  VCrSO*'  / 

It  appears,  also,  from  these  late  experiments,  that  the  digestive 
principle  depends  on  an  organic  matter,  that  '*  the  said  matter  may  be 
destroyed  by  an  elevated  temperature,"  and  that  **  its  digestive  pow- 
ers vary,  according  as  it  is  associated  with  a  fluid  having  an  acid  or 
an  alkaline  reaction." 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  not  improbable  that  a  new  hypothesis 
will  soon  be  in  vogue,  and  that  the  acid  principle  will  be  abandoned 
te  satisfy  the  claims  of  new  aspirants. 

365.  The  assumed  identity  of  the  artificial  products  vrith  the  chyme 
of  the  human  and  other  stomachs  has  never  been  shown  in  the  slight- 
est degree ;  and  that  it  is  the  merest  assumption,  is  not  only  proved 
by  what  I  have  already  set  forth,  but  is  fully  admitted  by  those  who 
advocate  the  chemical  doctrine.  The  conclusion  rests  upon  the  mere 
appearance  which  the  artificial  substance  offers  to  the  eye.  Thus,  it 
is  lately  said  by  Dr.  Davy,  that 

"  It  is  impossible  to  witness  the  change  which  takes  place  in  mus- 
cular fibre,  in  consequence  of  putrefaction  giving  rise  to  a  fluid  very 
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like  chyme  in  appearance^  witbcrat  asking,  may  not  PVTBxr action  be 
concerned  in  digestion  itself,  according  to  the  earliest  theoretical  no- 
tions on  the  subject,"  and  as  now  maintained  by  Liebig,  and  his  fid- 
lowers  (§  350)  ]  Farther  on,  however,  in  the  same  work,  he  says, 
**  twenty  different  semi-fluids  might  be  mentioned,  to  which,  as  fiir  as 
the  eye  can  judge,  this  putrid  matter  bears  as  close  a  resemblance  as 
to  chyme**  (§  341). 

366.  "  Dr.  Beaumont  [of  St.  Martin  celebrity]  has  instituted  Bcvesnl 
experimentB  with  a  yiew  to  determine  the  power  of  acids  in  dissolv- 
ing articles  of  food ;  and  the  results  which  he  obtained,  although  tfaey 
varied  somewhat  according  to  the  substances  employed  in  the  eiLper 
iments,  have  nevertheless  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  no  other flMid 
produces  the  same  effect  on  food  which  the  gastric  juice  does,  and  that 
IT  is  the  only  solvent  qfaltment^^  (§  341, 373). — Mullkr'b  Physiolo^] 
p.  589.     London,  1839. 

So  far  Dr.  Beaumont's  accuracy  may  be  readily  admitted.  But,  as 
his  observations  upon  the  natural  process  of  digesdcm,  as  carried  on 
in  St.  Martin's  stomach,  have  become  incorporated  in  moet  of  the 
subsequent  works  on  physiology,  and  even  m  systematic  virorks  on 
diet,  where  they  generally- serve  as  a  foundation  for  some  of  the  moat 
important  conclusions  in  the  science  of  life,  and  have  been  seized 
upon  vrith  avidity  by  the  supporters  of  the  physical  and  chemical 
doctrines,  and  vridiout  any  reterence  to  their  credibility,  or  to  the  un- 
natural condition  of  that  celebrated  stomach,  it  may  be  well  to  show, 
by  their  conflict  with  universal  experience,  that  those  observations 
are  not  only  worthless,  but  pregnant  with  the  greatest  practical  er- 
rors. For  this  purpose,  it  is  only  necessary  to  present  a  brief  abstract 
from  the  tabular  view  supplied  by  the  author  of  the  average  time  oc- 
cupied by  different  alimentary  substances  in  undergoing  digestion. 
Thus: 


AATICLES  OF  DIET. 


Pi^'  feet»  ■oased 

Tnpe,  da  . 

Salmon  boat,  fresh 

Applefl,  aweet    .... 

Cabbage,  with  Tinegar 

Haah,  Aieat  and  TegetaUea 

Goose 

Cake,  sponge     .... 

Pig 

Pork,  fat  and  lean,  recently  lilted 

Pork  steak 

Saosage,  fresh    .... 
Dumpling,  apple 
Ghreen  com  and  beans 
Bread,  wheat,  fresh  . 

Do.    Indian  com 
Eggs,  fresh         .... 
Oysters,  fresh    .... 
Beef,  friesh,  lean,  rare 
Mntton,  frMh      .... 
Fowls,  domestic 
Potatoes,  Irish    .... 


Mean  Tmuqf 


PrepantioB. 


i  )   h.  m.  I 


boiled. 

do. 

do. 

raw. 

raw. 

wanned. 

roasted. 

baked. 

roasted. 

raw  or  stewed. 

Inoiled. 

do. 
boiled. 

do. 
baked. 

do. 

bailed. 

stewed 

loaste^ 

do. 

do.  and  boiled. 

boiled. 


00 
00 
30 
30 
00 
30 


2  30 

3  30 
9  30 

00 
15 
99 
00 
45 
30 
15 
30 
30 
00 
15 
00 
30 


^  Here,  then,  we  have  pigs'  feet  nearly  four  times  as  easy  of  diges- 
tion as  baked  bread,  or  roasted  mutton,  or  beef,  or  domestic  fowls, 
or  eggs,  or  oysters ;  raw  cabbage  nearly  twice  as  easy  of  digestion ; 
roasted  pig  and  goose  a  third  or  more  easier,  &c.    And  these  are 
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common  examplee  of  wbat  is  known,  in  medicine,  bb  "  the  experi- 
mental philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  and  '*  the  march  of  med- 
ical science'*  over  aU  former  and  more  rational  experience  (§  18). 

367.  The  experiments  with  pepsin,  or  the  artificial  mixtures,  have 
i>een  limited  to  substances  already  animalized,  in  their  simple  condi- 
tions, and  in  minute  proportions.  Hay,  nuts,  onions,  and  even  arrow- 
root, would  be  appalling  to  pepsin ;  and  the  quantities  of  the  gor- 
mand,  or  the  variety  of  the  epicure,  would  soon  show  the  nature  of 
this  branch  of ''  experimental  philosophy." 

368.  A  chemical  dilemma  presents  itself.  The  supposed  chemical 
agent  in  digestion  should  be  the  same  in  all  animals,  to  explain,  in  the 
least,  the  identity  of  the  resulting  products, — and  so  it  is  admitted  by 
the  advocates  of  one  "  mixture,"  or  of  another,  respectively.  But 
this,  on  the  other  hand,  is  clearly  contradicted  by  the  variety  of  the 
"  mixtures,"  and  by  the  vast  variety  of  alimentary  substances,  con- 
sumed by  different  species  of  animals ;  while,  indeed,  if  the  least  re- 
gard were  paid  to  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity,  it  should  be  obvious 
that  there  would  be  no  small  variety  of  chemical  influences  in  the 
stomach  of  omnivorous  man. 

369.  Nevertheless,  if  the  **  digestive  mixture"  be  made  from  the  mu- 
cous tissue  of  the  stomach  of  a  strictly  graminivorous  animal,  or  even 
from  its  bladder,  it  will  "  digest"  meat  and  other  substances  which 
form  the  peculiar  ibod  of  carnivorous  animals,  but  will  refuse  to  di- 
gest most  of  the  substances  common  to  the  animal  from  whose  stomach 
die  "  digestive  mixture"  is  prepared.  This,  therefore,  is  contrary  to 
nature. 

370.  Digestion  is  well  performed  and  often  promoted  when  alkalies 
are  taken  mto  the  stomach  in  sufficient  quantities  to  hold  the  reputed 
amount  of  acid  in  a  neutral  state. 

371.  On  the  contrary,  digestion  is  always  impaired  by  the  introduc 
tion  of  acids  into  the  stomach  while  the  process  is  going  on. 

372.  Did  the  supposed  acid  exist  in  the  gastric  juice,  k  would  ren- 
der the  medicinal  doses  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  the  acetate  of  lead, 
perfectly  inert.  This  principle  is  also  of  obvious  application  to  many 
other  substances.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  perpetual  <^  incompatible" 
with  many  remedial  agents. 

373.  If  digestion  depend  on  the  supposed  chemical  agencies,  the 
stomach  should  always  undergo  more  or  less  of  that  change  aftei 
death ;  especially  violent  death.  It  is  the  rarest  phenomenon,  however, 
in  man  or  animals,  to  witness  the  slightest  change  in  that  organ  that 
can  be  referable  to  the  g^astric  juice  (§  366). 

374;  luis  fundamental  in  nature  that  an  organ  which  is  designed 
for  the  production  of  an  organic  fluid  does  not  also  generate  an  inor- 
ganic substance,  especially  a  simple  element  like  chlorine,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bestowing  organization  and  life. 

375.  Again,  since  it  is  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  alone 
which,  in  all  animals,  secretes  a  juice  capable  of  producing  chyme ; 
and  as  no  other  part  of  any  organized  being  can  generate  a  substance 
of  similar  power,  how  arrogant,  therefore,  the  supposition  that  art  can 
manufacture  a  fluid  of  the  same  virtues  (§  323-^25) ! 

376.  As  new  aspirants  enter  the  field,  novelties,  of  course,  will 
spring  up.  They  serve,  however,  to  show  us  the  importance  of  re^ 
giEuding  with  suspicion  whatever  may  conffict  with  the  long-establish- 
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ed  conclusions  which  haye  been  drawn  from  an  observation  of  the 
most  common  phenomena  of  living  beings.  This  leads  roe  to  advert 
to  the  experimental  researches  of  Dr.  Schultz,  the  eminent  Berlin 
professor,  which,  whatever  be  their  foundation,  effectually  destroy  our 
confidence  in  all  those  "  digestive  mixtures''  which  have  figured,  of 
late  years,  so  conspicuously  in  nearly  all  the  systematic  works  oo 
physiology. 

In  the  first  place.  Professor  Schultz  infers  that  neither  the  stomach 
nor  the  gastric  juice  have  much  agency  in  digestion,  but  that  this 
great  ofiice  is  mostly  performed  by  the  saliva.  This  distinguished 
observer  also  finds  that, 

1st.  "  The  secretions  of  the  stomach  are  always  alkaline  excepting 
during  the  process  of  digestion." 

2d.  **  No  food  undergoes  digestion  vnthout  saliva." 

3d.  "  The  chyme  is  not  produced  by  chemical  action,  but  is  an  or- 
ganic compound  formed  by  a  vital  transformation  of  the  food." 

4th.  ''There  is  no  such  product  as  the  supposed  acid  gastric  juice; 
only  a  sour  chyme"  (§  364,  Hunter). 

5th.  '*  The  acid  found  in  the  stomach  is  the  result  of  a  chemical  de- 
composition of  the  food"  (§  364).-7*ScHULTZ,  de  Aliment.  Concociioue 
Also,  the  Rejuvenescence  of  Man,  &c.     1842. . 

Again,  still  more  recently,  M.  Blondlot,  under  the  guidance  of  '*  ex- 
perimental  philosophy,"*  affirms  that  the  saliva  is  of  die  nature  of  mu- 
CUB;  little  else  than  the  waste  of  organs  {as  Liebig  regards  the  gastric 
juice,  §  350),  contributing  nothing  to  digestion,  and  only  useful  as  a 
shield  to  the  mucous  surface  (Blondlot,  Traite  de  Analitique  de  la 
Digestion,  p.  124,  126). 

376^.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  all  the  prevailing  physical  views 
of  digestion,  the  chemical  doctrines  of  secreted  products,  the  heallliy 
and  morbid  processes  of  living  beings,  the  modus  operandi  of  morbific 
and  remedial  agents,  which  completely  shuts  out  the  magnificent  laws 
of  sympath)!^  and  the  whole  bathos  of  the  humoral  pal^ology,  have 
been,  in  recent  times,  the  work  of  the  laboratory.  Physiologists  and 
therapeutists,  the  British  especially,  appear  to  have  forgotten  that  it  is 
their  business  to  explore  the  facts  ana  the  laws  of  organic  nature,  and 
to  have  turned  the  whole  matter  over  to  the  chemist  (§  349,  J).  They 
have  surrendered  this  high  calling  to  the  laboratory,  and  have  bowed 
in  submission  to  whatever  its  acids  and  crucibles  have  pretended  to 
reveal  as  to  the  processes  and  laws  of  living  beings.  A  vast  number 
have  thus  discarded  their  lofi:y  pursuits,  and  have  substituted  for  them 
a  most  unnatural  dependence  upon  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist 

The  chemist  has  seized  the  opportunity  with  avidity ;  sinee  his  em- 
ployment with  inorganic  nature  is  mostly  analytical,  mostly  exhausted, 
while  that  which  relates  to  livine  beings  supplies  an  unbounded  field 
for  the  institution  of  great  principles  and  laws,  whether  true  or  false, 
and  for  the  highest  renown  in  philosophy.  It  is  not  remarkable, 
therefore,  considering  the  prizes  are  few,  the  competitors  many,  that 
the  ''  race  is  to  the  swift,  and  tho  battle  to  the  strong,"  that  the  ambi- 
tious chemist  should  abandon  the  mere  work  of  analysis,  and  push  his 
inquiries  into  that  magnificent  department  of  nature  where  the  richest 
laurels  may  be  gathered.  Inorganic  chemistry  supplies  no  such  op- 
portunities.    Its  work  is  analytical,  and  its  principles  few  and  simple ; 

*  An  artificial  fistoloiu  opening  in  a  dos^'  Momacb  ($  366). 
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and  this,  alone^  is  the  legitimate  object  oforgaiMc  chemistry.  That  ob- 
ject has  been  lately  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Hoblyn,  in  his  Manual  of 
Chemistry,     Thus ; 

''  The  peculiar  principles  which  exist  in  all  organized  beings  are 
distinct  from  those  which  operate  on  inorganic  matters,  and  may  be 
denominated  organic  agents.  Their  mode  of  operation  is  mysterious. 
The  object  of  organic  chemistry  is  to  investigate  the  chemical  history  of 
the  products  which  occur  in  Uie  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and 
which  are  hence  called  organic  substances,^' 

I  therefore  say,  let  us  look  well  to  the  doings  of  the  chemist.  Let 
us  properly  regard  his  tampering  with  so  profound  a  subject  as  phys- 
iology, whether  in  its  natural  or  morbid  aspects.  Let  us  scrutinize 
his  facts  when  he  assails  the  experience  of  all  the  renowned  in  medi- 
cal science  through  all  past  time,  and  declares  that  experience  worth- 
less (§  350,  mottoes).  Let  us  not,  however,  indignantly  retaliate  upon 
bim  his  attempts  to  overthrow  the  great  fabric  of  medicine,  or  his  ef- 
forts to  undervalue  the  labors  and  the  doctrines  of  men  who  have 
toiled  in  the  field  of  organic  nature,  and  have  immolated  themselves 
in  the  chambers  of  the  sick.  Let  us  rather  kindly  advise  the  chemist 
to  cultivate  modesty,  and  tell  him,  frankly,  that,  to  comprehend  the 
laws  and  the  processes  of  living  beings,  they  must  be  perpetually  the 
objects  of  profound  study,  both  in  the  natural  state  of  the  beine  and 
in  all  the  variations  to  which  he  is  liable  from  the  influences  of  mor- 
bific and  remedial  agents.  Let  us  tell  him  that  he  has  acted  wisely 
in  refraining  from  all  such  observations,  and  in  making  the  laboratory 
the  exclusive  theatre  of  his  experimental  inquiries.  Either  science, 
analytical,  and  limited  in  principles  and  laws,  as  chemistry  may  be,  is 
enough  for  the  compass  of  an  mdividual ;  and  medicine  transcends 
the  powers  of  the  most  gigantic  mind.  The  physician,  therefore,  if 
he  aim  at  the  highest  practical  usefulness,  or  at  die  Science  of  medi- 
cine, will  find  only  the  leisure  to  acquire  the  outlines  of  chemistry, 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  chemist  who  aspires  at  a  profound 
knowledge  of  diat  department  must  spend  his  days  and  his  nights 
within  the  precincts  ot  his  work-shop. 

And  now  let  us  remember,  that  there  is  not  one  name  in  all  the 
annals  of  medicine  which  rests  for  its  distinction  on  the  physical 
and  chemical  doctrines  of  life.  On  the  contrary,  in  every  instance 
where  attempts  have*  been  made  to  carry  the  science  of  chemistry  into 
physiology,  in  all,  and  every  such  instance,  the  individuals  who  have 
been  so^  employed  have  sunk  rapidly  into  oblivion ;  unless  here  and 
there  a  name,  like  Fourcroy's  and  Liebig's,  which  is  rescued  by  lofty 
genius,  and  by  purely  chemical  labors  in  the  inorganic  kingdom. 

376|,  a.  Finally,  I  will  not  forego  this  opportunity  of  bringing  t«- 
the  support  of  opinions  which  I  have  hitherto  advanced,  the  following 
extract  firom  Judge  Story's  late  address  before  the  Alumni  of  Har- 
vpxd  University.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  views  of  this  distinguished 
man  are  entirely  coincident  with  those  which  I  had  expressed  in  a 
former  work.  (See  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  vol.  i., 
p.  331-333,  310,  307,  308,  327,  385-400 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  666-677,  801- 
815,  12,  13,  203,  644,  &c.) 

'*  I  have  said,"  says  this  eminent  jurist,  *'  that  the  tendency  in  our 
day  is  to  ultraism  of  all  sorts.  I  am  aware  that  this  suggestion  may 
appear  to  some  minds  of  an  easy  good-nature,  or  indolent  confidence. 
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to  be  over-wrought,  or  too  highly  colored.    But  unless  we  choose 
voluntarily  to  bliQd  ourselyes  to  what  is  passing  before  our  eyes  in 
the  daily  intercourse  of  life,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
there  is  much  which  demands  severe  scrutiny,  if  not  serious  alarm. 
I  meddle  not  here  with  the  bold,  and  yet  famUiar  speculations  upon 
government  and  polity,  uj^on  the  fundamental  changes,  and  even  abo- 
lition of  constitutions,  or  upon  the  fluctuating  innovations  of  ordinaiy 
legislation.     These  might,  of  themselves,  fuiiiish  out  exciting  themes 
for  public  discussion,  if  this  were  a  fit  occasion  to  introduce  diem.     I 
speak  rather  of  the  interests  of  letters — of  the  common  cause  of  learn- 
ing—-of  the  deep  and  abiding  principles  of  philosophy.  Is  it  not  pain- 
fuUy  true  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  broken  loose  from  the  strong 
ties  which  have  hitherto  bound  society  together  by  the  mutual  cohe- 
sions and  attractions  of  habits,  manners,  institutions,  morals,  and  liter- 
ature 1     It  seems  to  me,  that  what  is  old  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
reverence  or  affection.     What  is  established,  is  not  on  that  account 
esteemed  positively  correct,  or  even  salutary  or  useftil.    What  have 
hitherto  been  deemed  fundamental  truths  in  the  wide  range  of  human 
experience  and  moral  reasoning,  are  no  longer  admitted  as  axioms, 
or  even  as  starting-points,  but  at  most  are  propounded  only  as  prob 
lems,  worthy  of  solution.     They  are  questioned  and  scnitinized,  and 
required  to  be  submitted  to  jealous  proofs.    They  have  not  even  con- 
ceded to  them  the  ordinary  prerogative  of  being  presumed  to  be  true 
until  the  contrary  is  clearly  shown.     In  short,  there  seems  to  me,  at 
least,  to  be  abroad  a  general  skepticism — a  restless  spirit  of  innova- 
tion and  change-^a  fretful  desire  to  provoke  discussions  of  all  sorts, 
imder  the  pretext  of  free  inquiry,  or  of  comprehensive  liberalism. 
And  this  movement  is  to  be  found  not  merely  among  illiterate  and 
vain  pretenders,  but  among  minds  of  the  highest  order,  which  are  ca- 
pable of  giving  fearful  impulses  to  public  opinion.    We  seem  to  be 
borne  on  the  tide  of  experiment  vrith  a  rash  and  impetuous  speed, 
confident  that  there  is  no  risk  in  our  course,  and  heedless  that  it  may 
make  shipwreck  of  our  best  hopes,  and  spread  desolation  and  ruin  on 
every  side,  as  well  on  its  ebb  as  its  flow.     The  main  ground,  there- 
fore, for  apprehension,  is  not  from  undue  reverence  for  antiquity,  so 
much  as  it  is  from  dreamy  expectations  of  unbounded  future  intellect- 
ual progress;  and,  above  all,  from  our  gross  orer-valuation  and  in- 
ordinate exaggeration  of  the  peculiar  advantages  and  excellences  of 
our  own  age  over  all  others.   This  last  is,  so  to  say,  our  besetting  sin ; 
and  we  worship  the  idol,  carved  by  the  cunning  of  our  own  handb, 
with  a  fond  and  parental  devotion.    There  are  many  even  among  the 
educated  classes,  and  far  more  among  the  uneducated,  wbo  imagine 
that  we  see  now,  as  men  never  saw  before,  in  extent,  as  well  as  in 
clearness  of  vision ;  that  we  reason,  as  men  never  reasoned  befoTe ; 
that  we  have  reached  depths  and  made  discoveries,  not  merely  in  ab- 
stract and  physical  science,  but  in  the  ascertainment  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  powers  of  man,  and  the  true  structure  and  interests  of  gov- 
ernment and  society,  which  throw  into  comparative  insignificance  the 
attainments  of  past  ages.     We  seem  to  ourselves  to  be  emerging,  as 
it  were,  from  the  darkness  of  by-gone  centuries,  whose  glow-worm 
lights  *  show  the  matin  to  be  near,  and  'gin  to  pale  their  ineffectual 
fires,'  before  our  advancing  radiance.     We  are  almost  ready  to  per- 
suade ourselves  that  their  experience  ii9  of  little  value  to  us ;  that  the 
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diange  of  circamstanceB  is  so  great,  that  what  was  wisdom  once  is 
no  longer  such;  that  it  served  well  enough  for  the  day,  but  that  it 
ought  not  now  to  be  an  object  of  desire,  or  even  of  commendation. 

"  Nay,  the  comparison  is.  sometimes  eagerly  pressed  of  our  achieve- 
ments in  literature  with  those  of  former  ages.  Our  histories  are  said 
to  be  more  philosophical,  more  searching,  more  exact,  more  elaborate 
than  theirs.  Our  poetry  is  said  to  surpass  theirs  in  brilliancy,  imi^ 
inativeness,  tenderness,  elegance,  and  varietyi  and  not  to  be  behind 
theirs  even  in  sublimity,  or  terrific  grandeur.  It  is  more  thoughtful, 
more  natural,  more  suggestive,  more  concentrative,  and  more  thrill- 
ing than  theirs.  Our  philosophv  is  not,  like  theirs,  harsh  or  crabbed, 
or  irregular;  but  wrought  out  m  harmonious  and  well-defined  pro- 
portions. OKir  metaphysical  systems  and  mental  speculations  are  (as 
we  flatter  ourselves)  to  endure  forever,  not  mer^  as  monuments  of 
our  faith,  but  of  truth ;  while  the  old  systems  must  fall  into  ruins,  or 
merely  fiimish  materials  to  reconstruct  the  new— as  the  temples  of 
the  gods  of  ancient  Rome  serve  but  to  trick  out  or  ornament  the  mod« 
em  churches  of  the  Eternal  City.  Ay,  and  it  may  be  so.  But  who 
will  pause  and  gaze  on  the  latter,  when  his  eyes  can  fasten  on  the  gi- 
fi;antic  forms  of  die  Coliseum,  or  the  Pantheon;  or  the  Column  of  Tra« 
jan,  or  the  Arch  of  jOonstantine  1 

"  May  I  not  stop  for  a  moment,  and  ask  if  there  is  not  much  delu* 
sion  and  error  in  this  notion  of  our  superiority  over  former  a^es ;  and 
if  there  be,  whether  it  may  not  be  fatal  to  our  just  progress  m  litera<* 
ture,  as  well  as  to  the  permanent  interests  of  society  ?  I  would  not 
ask  those  who  entertain  such  opinions  to  accompany  me  back  to  the 
days  of  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  whose  works  on  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment and  politics  alone  have  scarcely  received  any  essential  addition 
in  principles  or  practical  wisdom,  down  to  this  very  hour.  Who,  of 
all  the  great  names  of 'the  past,  have  possessed  so  profound  an  influ- 
ence and  so  wide  an  authority  for  so  long  a  period  ?  Tf  time  be  the 
arbiter  of  poetical  excellence,  whose  &me  is  so  secure  as  that  of  Ho- 
mer and  Virgil  1  Whose  histories  may  hope  to  outlive  those  of  Thu- 
cydides  and  Tacitus  ?  But  I  would  limit  myself  to  a  far  nanower 
space*  to  the  period  of  the  two  centuries  which  have  elapsed,  since 
our  ancestors  emigrated  to  America.  Survey  the  generations  which 
have  passed  away,  and  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  have  been  their  lit* 
erary  labors  ana  scientific  attainments  1  What  the  productions  of 
their  genius  and  learning  1  What  the  amount  which  they  have  con- 
tributed to  meliorate  the  condition  of  mankind — to  lay  deep  and  broad 
the  foundations  of  Theology,  and  Jurisprudence,  and  Medicine — to 
establish  and  illustrate  the  principles  of  firee  governments  and  inter- 
national law— and  to  instruct  as  well  as  amuse  the  leisure,  and  to  re- 
fine the  taste  of  social  life  ]  Unless  I  greatly  mistake,  a  calm  survey 
of  this  whole  matter  would  convince  every  well-balanced  mind,  that 
if  we  may  claim  something  fi>r  ourselves,  we  must  yield  much  to  the 
scholars  of  those  days.  We  shall  find  that  much  of  our  own  fruits 
have  been  grafted  on  the  ancient  stocks.  That  inuch  of  what  we  now 
admire  is  not  destined  for  immortality.  That  much  which  toe  deem 
new  is  hut  an  iHrdisguised  plunder  Jram  the  old  repositories.  And  that 
much  which  we  vaunt  to  he  true  consists  ofoldfaXLa^des^  often  rtfuted 
and  forgotten,  or  of  unripe  theories,  which  must  perish  by  the  way- 
aide,  or  be  choked  by  other  weeds  of  a  kindred  growth. 
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"  The  truth  is,  that  no  tingle  generation  of  men  can  accomplish  mmck 
of  itself  or  for  itself  which  does  not  essentially  rest  upOn  what  has  been 
done  before.  Whatever  may  be  the  extent  or  variety  of  labors  and 
attainments,  much  of  them  will  fail  to  reach  posterity,  and  much  which 
reaches  them  will  be  felt,  not  as  a  distinct  formation,  but  only  as  com- 
ponent ingredients  of  the  general  mass  of  knowledge.  Many  of  die 
immortals  of  one  age  cease  to  be  such  in  the  next  which  succeeds  it ; 
and,  at  best,  after  a  fitful  season  of  renown,  they  quietly  pass  away, 
and  sleep  well  in  the  common  cemetery  of  the  departed.  What  is 
present  is  apt  to  be. dazzling  and  imposing,  and  to  assume  a  vast  im- 
portance over  the  distant  and  the  obscure.  The  mind  in  its  perspect- 
ive becomes  affected  by  the  like  laws  as  those  of  the  natural  vision. 
The  shrub  in  the  foreground  overtops  the  oak,  that  has  numbered  its 
centuries.  The  hilf  under  our  eye  looms  higher  than  the  snowy  Alps, 
which  skirt  the  edge  of  the  horizon. 

"  But  let  us  subject  thb  matter  to  a  little  closer  scrutiny,  and  see  if 
the  annals  of  the  last  two  centuries  alone  do  not  sufficiently  admonish 
us  of  the  mutability  of  human  fame,  as  well  as  that  of  human  pursuits. 
What  a  vast  amount  of  intellectual  power  has  been  expended  during 
that  period,  which  is  Aow  dimly  seen,  or  entirely  forgotten !  The 
very  names  of  many  authors  have  perished,  and  the  titles  of  their 
works  are  to  be  gathered  only  from  the  dusty  pages  of  some  obscure 
catalogue.  What  reason  can  we  have  to  suppose  that  much  of  our 
own  labors  will  nor  share  a  kindred  fate  1  ^ut,  turning  to  another 
and  brighter  part  of  the  picture,  where  the  mellowing  hand  of  time 
has  touched  with  its  finest  tints  the  varying  figures.  Who  are  there 
to  be  seen  but  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  and  Bacon,  and  Locke,  and 
Newton,  and  Cud  worth,  and  Taylor,  and  Barrow,  not  to  speak  of  a 
host  of  others,  whose  works  ought  to  be  profoundly  studied,  and 
should  illustrate  every  library.  1  put  it  to  ourselves  to  say,  who  are 
the  men  of  this  generation  to  he  brought  into  comparison  with  these^  in 
the  extent  and  variety  of  their  labors,  the  powers  of  their  genius^  or  the 
depth  of  their  researches  ?  Who  of  ourselves  can  hope  to  exercise  an 
influence  over  the  human  mind  as  wide-spread  as  theirs  1  Who  can 
hope  to  do  more  for  science,  for  philosophy,  for  literature,  for  theolo- 
gy, than  they  ?  I  put  the  argument  to  our  modesty,  whether  we  can 
dispense  with  the  products  of  their  genius,  and  wisdom,  and  learning; 
or  may  cast  aside  their  works,  as  mere  play-things  for  idlers,  or  curi- 
osities for  collectors  of  the  antique  ? 

"  I  have  but  glanced  at  this  subject.  It  would  occupy  a  large  dis- 
course to  unfold  it  in  its  various  bearings  and  consequences.  But  the 
strong  tendency  of  our  times  to  disregard  the  lessons  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  past  must  have  any  thing  but  a  salutary  effect  upon  all  the 
complicated  interests  of  literary  as  well  as  social  life.  It  not  only 
loosens  and  disjoints  those  institutions,  which  seem  indispensable  to 
our  common  happiness  and  security,  but  it  puts  afloat  all  those  prin- 
ciples, which  constitute,  as  it  were,  die  very  axioms  of  all  sound  phi- 
losophy and  literature.  In  no  country  on  earth  is  the  danger  of  such 
a  tendency  so  pregnant  with  fearful  results,  as  in  our  own ;  for  it 
nurses  a  spirit  of  innovation,  and  experiment,  and  oscillation,  which 
leaves  no  resting-place  for  sober  meditation  or  permanent  prog;re33. 
It  was  the  striking  remark  of  an  acute  observer  of  the  human  mind, 
that '  he  who  sets  out  with  doubting,  will  find  life  finished,  before  he 
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becomes  master  of  the  rudiments ;'  and  that  he  who  begins  by  pre- 
suming on  his  own  sense  has  ended  his  studies  as  soon  as  he  has 
commenced  them." — Judge  Stort's  Address,  &c.* 

376f ,  h.  In  parting,  for  the  present,  with  organic  chemistry  1 
would  a?ain  pay  my  humble  tribute  to  a  science  of  exalted  worth,  in 
its  vocation  of  laying  open  the  constitution  and  laws  of  inorganic  na- 
ture, and  in  applying  its  results  to  many  of  the  most  useful  purposes 
of  life.  The  physiologist  venerates  the  science,  does  homage  to  its 
cultivators,  would  do  battle  for  its  cause.  In  protecting  the  great  In- 
stitution which  it  is  his  province  to  illustrate,  in  preserving  unsullied 
the  stupendous  philosophy  of  Medicine,  he  makes  no  encroachment 
on  a  sister  science ;  but,  ever  obedient  to  the  voice  of  Nature,  he  wor- 
ships in  all  her  temples  (^  1034). 

•  4.   DISTRIBUTION. 

377.  The  fourth  function  common  to  animals  and  plants  is  distribu- 
tion or  circulation.  In  the  former,  afler  the  food  has  become  so  far 
assimilated  as  to  receive  the  final  act  of  appropriation,  or,  in  other 
words,  after  it  is  formed  into  blood,  it  must  be  distributed  to  all  parts 
of  the  body,  for  their  growth,  nutrition,  &c.  This  office  is  performed 
by  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  in  all  perfect  and  superior  animals, 
and  by  the  blood-vessels  alone  in  the  inferior  tribes,  and  whenever 
the  heart  is  wanting.  In  the  last  instance,  the  means  are  very  similar 
to  those  which  carry  on  the  circulation  in  plants. 

378.  The  mechanism  of  circulation  is  shown  by  the  function.  In 
the  perfect  animals  the  blood  is  expelled  by  the  \eft  ventricle  of  the 
heart  into  the  aorta,  and  thence  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  body ; 
where  it  is  applied  to  nutrition  and  secretion,  and  undergoes  depura- 
tion by  the  excretory  organs.  Such  as  is  not  thus  appropriated  is 
sent  forward  to  the  communicating  veins,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to 
the  right  auricle,  and  from  thence  to  the  right  ventricle,  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  lungs  through  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  returned,  again, 
to  the  lefl  ventricle  through  the  pulmonary  veins  and  lef^  auricle.  In 
the  lungs,  the  venous  blood  is  converted  to  arterial,  and  perfected  foi 
the  various  exigencies  of  organic  life,  by  the  joint  agency  of  the  pul- 
monary mucous  tissue  and  atmospheric  air  (§  419,  827  h), 

379.  A  remarkable  exception  occurs  to  the  foregoing  general  plan 
of  the  circulation  in  the  transmission  of  venous  blood  from  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  to  the  liver,  through  the  vena  portae.  It  is  also 
anomalous,  that  this  blood  is  appropriated,  in  part,  to  the  formation 
of  an  organic  fluid,  the  bile,  while  the  residue  is  transmitted  to  the 
vena  cava  through  the  hepatic  veins ;  these  veins  being  also  the  asso- 
ciate medium  for  the  return  of  blood  from  the  hepatic  artery  (^1031) 

380.  There  are  three  principal  distinctions  between  the  blood  sent 
out  by  the  left  ventricle  and  tnat  which  is  returned  to  the  right :  Ist. 
The  color  of  venous  blood  is  a  modena  red ;  that  of  arterial  a  bright 
scarlet.  2d.  Venous  blood  is  more  highly  charged  with  carbonaceous 
matter  than  the  arterial.  3d.  Venous  blood  will  not  support  the  life 
of  organs. 

381.  The  blood  supplies  all  parts  with  their  means  of  nutrition,  se* 
cretion,  dec,  and  is,  itself,  the  stimulus  by  which  its  own  circulatory 
organs  are  excited  to  motion,  and  by  which  the  formative  and  secre- 
tory vessels  are  maintaired  in  their  action.     The  pahtdum  vittB  is, 

*  See  a  remarkable  parallel  to  the  foregoing  in  Tacitub*  Dialogue  coneeming  Ora- 
tory,   The  coin^dences  should  admonbh  ue  the  more. 
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therefore,  remarkably  distiDguisbed  from  all  other  substances  in  na- 
ture, in  being  equally  the  stimulus  of  the  whole  circulatory  system* 
and  the  substance  acted  upon  and  appropriated  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  every  part  in  which  it  may  circulate  (§  136). 

It  is  the  same  with  the  sap  of  plants  as  with  the  blood ;  both  being 
alike  the  pabulum  vita.  Each  is  every  where  converted  into  the 
solid  organs  to  which  it  is  distributed,  and  into  fluids  and  other  prod- 
ucts which  have  their  special  allotment  in  organic  life ;  and  nothing 
is  formed  which  is  not  derived  inmi€»diately  mm  the  blood  or  sap  (| 
41-44,  847  c,  1053). 

OF   THE   POWERS   WHICH   CIRCULATE   THE   BLOOD.* 

382.  Much  of  the  philosophy  of  medicine  is  involved  in  a  right  es- 
timate of  the  powers  which  carry  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
But,  having  set  forth  this  subject  extensively  in  the  Medical  and 
Physiological  Commentaries,  I  shall  now  limit  my  remarks  to  a  state- 
ment of  die  most  prominent  facts  ^§  407,  a). 

383,  a.  A  great  eiTor  has  prevailed  of  ascribing  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  to  the  propelling  power  of  the  heart  alone.  Another,  leas 
common,  imputes  venous  circulation  to  the  action  of  the  capillary  ar- 
teries ;  while  a  still  greater  regards  it  as  a  hydrostatic  {^nomenon 
dependent  on  the  arterial  column  of  blood.  Another,  subversive  of 
all  principles  in  medicine,  refers  the  circulation  in  the  capillaiy  ves- 
sel^— ^those  instruments  of  all  the  essential  organic  processes — to  cap- 
illary attraction.  Another  supposes  that  the  blood  is  moved  in  virtue 
of  its  own  inherent  power.  Another,  that  the  globular  portion  is 
composed  of  animalcula,  which  traverse  the  circulatory  system  by 
their  locomotive  endowment.  But,  the  most  obnoxious  to  objection 
is  the  latest  speculation  which  flows  from  the  universal  doctrine  of 
Liebig,  that 

**  All  vital  activity  arbes  from  the  mutual  action  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  elements  of  the  food ;"  that  "  the  life  of  ani- 
mals exhibits  itself  in  the  continual  absorption  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  and  its  combination  with  certain  component  parts  of  die  animal 
body ;"  and  that  '^  the  cause  of  the  state  of  modon  is  to  be  found  in 
a  series  of  changes  which  the  food  undergoes  in  the  organism ;  thoee 
changes  being  the  results  of  processes  of  decomposidon,  to  which  the 
food  itself,  or  the  structures  formed  from  it,  or  parts  of  organs,  are 
subjected."     (See  §  350,  nos.  9,  10,  ^  1054). 

This  last  hypothesis  imputes  the  circulation  endrely  to  the  chemical 
aedon  of  oxygen  gas  upon  the  dssues  and  upon  the  blood  itself;  re- 
jects, altogether,  uie  propelling  and  suction  power  of  the  heart,  over- 
looks the  respiratory  movements^  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestir 
nal  canal,  the  permanent  contracdon  of  the  sphincters,  the  motions  of 
the  iris,  denies  all  vascular  acdon,  even  in  the  face  of  such  phenome- 
na as  blushing,  and  all  other  sympathedc  movements,  nor  recognizes 
a  local  morbia  physiological  determinadon  of  blood,  or  a  morbid  pio- 
cess,  or  a  physiological  influence  of  therapeutical  agents,  but  con* 
strues  all  these  unique  results  upon  the  same  chemical  phenomenon. 

383,  ^.  A  modification,  however,  of  this  doctrine  concedes  an  in 
strumentality  of  the  heart  in  circulating  die  blood.     The  heart  still 
acts  in  virtue  of  the  combusdve  process ;  and  so  far  the  doctrine  is 

*  The  term  powert,  u  here  employed,  comprehends  the  instraments  of  ( 
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oonsistent.  But  it  ia  fundamentally  contradicted  by  the  incongraity 
of  the  two  great  sourcea  of  power  at  the  apex  and  at  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  circulatioBy  when  contrasted  wil£  the  exact  balance  which 
prevails  between  the  moving  power  of  the  heart  and  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  capillary  system.  Nor  is  there  to  be  found  in  na- 
ture two  such  distinct  sources  of  power  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
specific  effect  as  that  which  imputes  the  circulation  of  the  blood  to 
an  associate  mechanical  impulse  by  the  heart  and  a  chemical  process 
in  the  capillary  blood-vessels  (§  129). 

384.  There  are  numerous  elements  concerned  in  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  each  one  of  which  I  have  endeavored  to  substantiate  in  a 
former  work.* — See  also  p.  934 j  §  1090. 

1st.  The  heart  possesses,  through  its  vital  properties,  an  active 
power  of  dilating  and  contracting  (§  498,  6,  1090), 

2d.  The  arteries  possess  a  similar  power,  though  in  a  far  inferior 
degree.  This  has  been  determined  by  the  application  of  irritantSir— 
(Medical  and  Physiological  Comm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  147-152,  375-403.) 

3d.  The  capillary  arteries,  or  the  reservoin  of  blood  to  the  ex- 
treme vessels,  have  the  same  power,  which  is  much  more  actively  ex- 
ercised than  in  the  larger  arteries.  The  capillaries  are  consequently 
brought  into  greater  action  when  stimulated  by  physical  agents,  as  in 
inflammatory  diseases,  or  by  the  nervous  power,  as  in  blushing  (§ 
480, 1039),  or  as  it  Hghts  up  inflammation  (^  647^,  746  c,  973-974). 

4th.  The  extreme  vessels,  or  terminating  series  of  the  arterial  sys- 
tem, have,  also,  a  like  power  of  contracting  and  dilating  actively,  and 
in  a  still  greater  degree  than  the  capillary  arteries  (§  136,  750). 

5th.  The  extreme  capillary  veins  have,  also,  a  special  action  of  the 
foregoing  nature,  which  aids  in  transmitting  the  blood  from  the  arte- 
rial system  to  the  next  larger  series  of  veins. 

6th.  The  lareer  veins  possess  the  power  of  dilating  and  contracting 
actively,  according  to  the  varying  quantities  of  blood  transmitted  from 
the  arterialisystem.  Their  constant  conatua  to  contract  on  their  con- 
tents assists  in  the  transmission  of  the  blood. 

7th.  All  the  cavities  of  the  heart  operate  upon  the  principle  of  an 
exhausting  pump,  during  their  dilatation. 

385.  All  the  foregoing  powers  (§  384)  concur  together,  according 
to  a  consummate  Design,  in  circulating  the  blood.  AH  are  important 
elements ;  no  one  adequate  in  itself,  while  each  should  be  studied  by 
Itself,  as  well  as  in  connection  with  the  whole  (§  74,  80, 117, 137, 143, 
155,  156,  169/,  266,  303J  a,  306,  310,  311,  387,  399,  409/  422, 
514  A,  524  d,  525,  526  d,  528,  638,  733  b,  750,  764  5,  811,  847  c, 
848,  902/,  905,  1054).    The  Exp.  &o.  are  in  the  Commentaries.* 

386.  The  comtracticm  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  arteries  are, 
respectively,  nearly  synchronous.  Although  there  be  a  perfect  consent 
of  action  b^:ween  the  capillaries,  the  extreme  vessels,  and  the  heart, 
those  vessels  are  not  associated  with  the  movements  of  the  heart, 
nor  with  each  other,  in  the  same  way  as  the  actions  of  the  heart  and 
arteries;  and  they  are  modified,  also,  according  to  the  special  func- 
tions they  perform  in  different  parts  (133  h,  135  a,  136).  The  case 
of  blushing  shows  us  the  law  in  regard  to  the  capillaries  (§  476,  &c.). 

387.  The  final  cause  of  motion  in  die  veins  is  chiefly  diat  of  sub- 

*  Medical  and  Plnrtiological  Commentaries,  vol.  u.,  p.  375-426, 147-152,  and  the  Eiaay 
00  the  Theorki  of  Ii^lammatwn,  ibid, 
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serving  the  aiterial  system ;  and  here  the  consent  of  action  between 
the  yeins  and  arteries  is  still  more  illustratiYe  of  the  profound  nstnre 
of  the  principles  and  laws  which  govern  the  functions  of  organic  hie. 
It  has  been,  indeed,  the  nniverscd  doctrine  that  the  capacity  of  the 
veins  is  determined  in  a  mechanical  manner  by  the  volnme  of  blood 
transmitted  from  the  arteries ;  but  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
supposed  physical  distension  and  elastic  contraction  of  the  veins  are 
without  foundation,  and  would  form  a  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  those  actions 
are  not  only  of  a  vital  nature,  but  that  they  are  a  perpetual  illustra- 
tion of  sympathy,  depending  upon  sympathetic  relations  of  the  veins 
to  the  communicating  series  of  arterial  capillaries. 

This  peculiar  constitution  of  the  veins  explains  the  reason  why  thej 
collapse  when  divided ;  since  their  sympathetic  relation  to  the  arteries 
is  thus  extinguished.  The  veins,  indeed,  appear  to  b^  not  less  sus- 
ceptible of  action  fix>m  the  stimulus  of  sympathy  with  the  capillazy 
arteries  than  the  iris  with  the  retina  (§  514,  A;),  whose  phenom^ia  so 
clearly  demonstrate  the  operation  of  that  principle  in  developing  sen- 
sible motions ;  but  compounded  as  to  veins  of  continuous  and  remote.* 

The  dilatations  and  contractions  of  the  veins  are,  therefore,  very 
greatly  effected  by  sympathetic  influences  exerted  upon  them  by  the 
varying  states  of  the  capillary  arteries,  as  well  as  by  the  quantities  of 
blood  they  are  employed  in  transmitting  to  the  veins.  These  influ- 
ences appear  to  be  originally  felt  by  Uie  capillary  series  of  veins, 
where  the  organic  properties  are  most  strongly  pronounced,  and 
thence  propagated  by  continuous  sympathy  to  the  larger  series  (§  498, 
and  Camm,f  vol.  ii.,  p.  620,  521,  &c.),  when  reflex  actions  ensue.* 

Did  not  a  consent  of  action  with  the  arteries  (depending  on  the 
principle  of  sympathy,  §  452,  495,  &c.,  498)  exist  in  the  veins,  the  vi- 
tal contractility,  and  the  elastic  property  of  the  coats,  must  be  me- 
chanically overcome  by  the  increased  quantity  of  blood  transmitted  to 
them.  The  blood  must  be  forcibly  injected  into  the  capillary  veins 
by  the  vis  a  tergo,  and  in  numerous  parts  of  diffio«lt  penetration 
by  the  finest  injections  of  art.  This  is  utterly  repugnant  to  that  Uni- 
ty of  Design  which  prevails  in  all  parts  of  the  organized  being,  and 
would  be  leaving  an  important  function  to  a  fortuitous  and  inadequate 
provision.  Nor  can  it  be  consistently  supposed  that  the  phenomena 
which  appertain  to  one  class  of  vessels  are  of  a  vital  nature,  and 
those  of  the  other,  resulting  in  an  anatomically  associated  series, 
mechanical. 

The  veins  possess,  also,  longitudinal  fibres,  by  which  they  are  fit- 
ted for  rapid  and  uniform  motion  over  an  extensive  tract ;  and  this 
action  implies  a  predominance  of  continuous  sympathy  (§  498).  It  is 
also  proved  that  the  veins,  like  the  heart  and  arteries,  dilate  actively 
on  the  application  of  certain  stimuli  to  their  external  surface. — 
(Med.  and  Physiclog.  Comm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  147-152,  375-401.) 

388.  Venous  circulation  is  determined  principally  by  the  suction 
or  derivative  power  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  but  is  aided  by 
the  contractile  power  of  the  large  veins,  by  the  more  specific  action 
of  the  capillary  veins,  and  by  the  propelling  power  of  the  communi- 
cating series  of  arterial  capillaries.  The  contraction  of  the  lefl  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  and  that  of  the  large  arteries,  have  little  or  no 
agency  in  venous  circulation.     Their  force  is  probably  exhausted,  or 

*  ContinaouB  sympalby  is  eontinuouawfluence  of  these  Institates  (see.  1S9  e,/,  496  a). 
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nearly  so,  when  the  blood  has  reached  the  terminal  series  of  the  arte* 
rial  system. 

The  blood  is  returned  firom  the  lungs  to  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart 
by  the  powers  just  stated. 

It  is  not  alone  the  dilatation  of  the  auricles  which  constitutes  the 
deriyative  power,  as  had  been  supposed  till  I  investigated  this  subject; 
but  equally,  also,  that  of  the  ventricles  (^  1090). 

389.  In  ihe  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  I  have  ex- 
amined every  objection  which  has  been  alleged  against  the  imputed 
dependence  of  venous  circulation  upon  the  dilatation  of  the  cavities  of 
the  heart,  and  atmospheric  pressure.  One  objection  had  been  stated 
with  greater  force  and  apparent  plausibility  than  the  rest,  by  Drs, 
Philip,  Amott,  and  other  eminent  men ;  namely,  that  the  parietes  of 
the  veins  should  collapse  upon  the  supposed  doctrine  of  suction.  To 
this  objection  I  have  replied,  that  the  mjecting  power  of  the  commu- 
nicating arterial  capillaries  maintains  the  veins  in  a  state  of  fullness. 
The  perfectly  harmonious  relation  amon?  the  powers  which  circulate 
the  blood  establishes  a  correspondence  between  the  movements  in 
the  venous  and  arterial  systems,  by  which  nature  has  duly  provided 
against  so  great  an  evil  as  apprehended. 

390,  a.  The  suction  power  of  the  heart,  as  I  have  endeavored  to 
show  in  the  *'  Commentaries,"  is  indispensable  to  the  portal  circula- 
tion, and  to  that,  also,  of  the  lymphatics,  lacteals,  thoracic  duct,  and 
umbilical  vein ;  though,  doubtless,  the  independent  action  of  these 
vessels  contributes  to  the  motion  of  their  contents. 

390,  b.  In  the  foregoing  work  I  have  considered  the  objection  rela 
tive  to  the  occasional  jet  of  blood  from  a  vein  wounded  in  venesec- 
tion in  certain  conditions  of  disease ;  and  I  purpose  now,  from  its 
ambiguous  relation  to  my  subject,  adverting  to  the  causes  of  the  in- 
termitting pulse  that  so  often  attends  congested  states  of  the  liver. 
This  phenomenon  has  been  long  observed ;  but  no  substantial  cause 
has  been  assigned.  It  is  due,  I  apprehend,  to  two  influences,  one  of 
which  is  sympathetic,  the  other  more  or  less  mechanical. 

The  sympathetic  is  readily  appreciated ;  the  mechanical,  and  most 
important,  requires  explanation.  In  my  Essay  on  Inflammation,  and 
in  the  present  work,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  current  of 
blood  is  accelerated  in  the  vessels  immediately  concerned  in  that 
morbid  process,  notwithstanding  the  enlarged  diameters  of  the  vessels 
(§  711,  &c.).  But  not  so  in  venous  congestion,  unless  the  propelling, 
and  therefore,  also,  the  suction  power  of  the  heart,  be  considerably 
increased.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  force  of  the  heart, 
in  venous  congestions  of  the  liver,  is  even  reduced  below  its  ordinary 
standard,  however  there  may  be  an  attendant  hardness  of  the  pulse 
(§  688).  Now,  therefore,  since  the  veins  undergo  an  enlargement  in  * 
their  congested  states,  and  since,  also,  the  volume  of  blood  which  is 
transmitted  to  the  heart  through  the  portal  system  is  very  large,  if  it 
enter  that  organ  in  an  unusual  manner,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it 
would  embarrass  its  action.  '  Such  would  be  the  effect  of  a  sluggish 
or  irregular  ingress,  especially,  as  will  be  seen,  if  not  correspondent 
with  the  egress  of  blood. 

But,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  pulse  becomes  intermit- 
tent, for  the  first  time,  after  the  hepatic  affection  has  sensibly  yielded. 
This  occurs,  however,  mostly,  if  not  altogether,  in  rather  intense 
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forms  of  venous  congestion,  and  where  the  force  of  tlie  heart,  and 
therefore  its  suction  power,  are  manifestly  increased,  so  much  so. 
indeed,  that  practitioners,  cautious  of  blood-letting,  wiU  venture  upon 
the  remedy.  An  incomplete  subsidence  of  the  disease,  and  the 
means  of  treatment,  reduce  the  action  of  the  heart ;  and  the  suctioD 
power  being  thus  lessened,  while  the  veins  remain  yet  enlarged,  die 
blood  moves  with  a  tardy  pace  in  the  portal  veins,  and  disturbs  tlie 
rhythmic  action  of  the  heart. 

There  is  also  another,  and  important  element  of  this  mecfaaaioal 
cause,  which  consists  in  an  interrupted  balance  between  the  blood 
which  enters  the  heart  and  that  which  is  projected  from  it ;  its  en- 
trance beine  rendered  slow  by  the  state  of  the  pprtal  veins,  while  its 
projection  is  unembarrassed.  If  the  pulse  be  merely  intermittenr, 
and  only  so  after  several  beats,  excitement  from  exercise,  but  not 
from  the  mind,  will  often  restore,  for  a  short  time,  the  hamKHiy  of 
both  ventricles.  Moral  excitement,  on  the  contrary,  through,  nervous 
influence,  is  apt  to  increase  the  intermission,  and  often  adds  an  ureg 
tdarity  (§  227,  509,  &;c.).  But,  unlike  the  simply  intermitting,  an  tr 
regular  pulae  is  commonly  increased  in  its  Irre^aritjr  by  vielent 
exercise,  as  well  as  by  excitements  of  mind.  The  intermitting  pulse, 
on  the  contrary,  is  often  most  strongly  pronounced  in  the  horizontal 
posture.     Reflex  nervous  influences  enact  apart  in  this  phenomenon. 

The  nature  of  the  sympathetic  cause  will  be  readily  appTeciated 
by  the  accurate  observer,  when  he  considers  how  often  inteimis' 
sions  or  irregularities  of  the  pulse  are  increased  by  a  ftiU,  and  some- 
times a  scanty  meal  (§  512),  through  reflex  nervous  actions. 

Cerebral  inflammation  often  gives  rise  to  an  irregular  action  of  the 
heart ;  but  here  the  cause  is  determined  by  the  nervous  power  alone 
(§  226,  &c.).  In  the  case  of  the  brain,  also,  the  pulse  is  apt  to  he 
more  irregular  than  intermittent ;  while  in  that  of  the  liver  it  may 
be  both  (§  687,  &c.). 

391.  The  valves  of  the  veins  have  been  universally  supposed  to  con- 
tribute essentially  to  venous  circulation,  by  supporting  the  c<x2umn 
of  blood.  This,  however,  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  is  a  mistaken 
opinion  ;*  for  they  are  always  open  when  the  current  of  blood  is  pass- 
ing. Like  the  valves  of  the  heart,  their  great  final  cause  is  to  prevent 
the  reflux  of  blood  when  pressure  operates,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
like  design  of  the  frequent  inosculation  of  the  veins.  The  supposed 
co-operation  of  the  voluntaiy  muscles  in  venous  circulation  is  also 
merely  accidental. 

392,  a.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  whole  theory  of  the  circula- 
tion is  strictly  relative  to  the  properties  of  life.  The  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  by  which  the  blood  is  forced  along  the  returning  vessek, 
is  entirely  incidental;  and,  although  the  transit  of  blood  from  one 
part  to  another  is  merely  mechanical,  its  motion  originates  entirely  is 
vital  agencies.  The  facts,  of  which  the  foregoing  conclusions  are 
predicated,  axe  ver^  numerous,  and  contribute  to  some  of  the  most 
important  pathological  and  therapeutical  principles.  It  may  be  use- 
ful to  consider  yet  farther  some  of  the  most  indisputable,  and  to  re- 
gard them,  at  the  same  time,  in  their  connection  Nvith  the  laws  of 
which  they  are  the  foundation. 

392,  h.  Although  the  vascular  system  contributes  an  important  part 

*  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentariai.  vol.  ii.,  p.  41S,  426. 
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toward  lihe  common  circulation,  the  heart  possesses  ivitfain  itself  a 
^  general  control  over  this  great  function  of  life.  Had  it  been  other- 
wise, "  a  thousand  causes  might  intervene,  over  which  the  organ,  so 
limited  in  influence,  could  have  no  control,  to  retard  or  divert  the 
course  of  the  blood ;  and  which,  by  occasioning  one  short  delay,  might 
prevent  its  return  forever."  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  the  great  mo- 
tive source,  through  its  contractile  power,  in  the  universal  act  of  dis- 
tribution, but,  to  efiect  a  return  of  the  venous  blood,  **  it  is  made  the 
centre  of  atmospheric  pressure  and  gravity,  and  designates  the  stage 
in  the  circulation  in  wmch  a  deficiency  of  supply  would  be  the  last  m 
being  felt.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  functions  of  the  heart  are  per- 
formed, and  life  preserved,  notwithstanding  long  and  copious  dis- 
charges of  blood,  w&ich,  upon  any  other  hypothesis,  must  have  been 
fatal.  For,  according  to  Uiese  hypotheses,  the  heart,  or  at  least  the 
auricles,  are  placed  at  the  end  of  projection.  They  mark  the  highest 
advance  of  me  tide,  and  would  first  be  abandoned  by  the  retiring 
fluid.  They  would  be  drained  by  every  profuse  hemorrhage,  and  the 
heart  would  expend  its  enerey  in  fruitless  efforts  to  circulate  a  fluid 
that  came  not  within  its  reach."  Upon  any  other  theory,  how  could 
what  Armstrong  calls  "  the  beautifiu  balance  between  uie  right  and 
left  sides  of  the  heart"  be  preserved  1  How,  otherwise,  would  the 
circulation  be  restored  in  syncope  t  In  respect,  also,  to  the  absorbent 
power,  it  is  farther  well  said  by  Carson,  that, "  though  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  data  from  which  the  power  of  the  heart  can  be  cal- 
culated, there  must  exist,  nevertheless,  certain  limits,  within  which  it 
must  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  confined.  If  we  consider  that  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  circulation  is  nearly  one  fifth  of  the  Weight  of  the 
whole  body ;  that  this  mat  mass  is  spread  over  an  immense  surface ; 
that  it  is  therefi>re  subjected  to  great  resistance  from  friction,  espe- 
cially in  the  small  vessels  where  each  globule  is  to  be  rolled  over  a 
fixea  surface;  that  the  currents,  in  consequence  of  anastomosing 
branches,  are  perpetually  flowing  in  opposite  directions,  and  that  at- 
traction must  powerfully  prevail  between  the  blood  and  small  vessels; 
when  we  consider  the  mass  moved,  the  motion  with  which  it  is  moved, 
and  the  resistance  opposed,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  this  labor 
could  have  been  performed  by  the  propelling  ipower  of  the  ventricle ;" 
besides  the  obvious  objections  of  the  liability  of  the  curvature  of  the 
aorta  and  the  capillary  arteries  to  be  ruptured,  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  portal,  placental,  and  lymphatic  circulation  (§  390). 

Again,  ^'the  two  trunks  of  tne  ascending  and  descending  cava  meet 
at  the  heart  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  straight  line.  The  streams 
of  blood  which  are  conveyed  by  these  vessels  to  the  heart  are  placed 
at  that  point  in  direct  opposition.  Upon  the  supposition  that  the  blood 
is  returned  to  the  heart  by  ^vis  a  tergo,  this  position  of  the  vessels  is 
the  most  unfavorable  that  can  be  conceived  for  the  office  that  is  as- 
signed to  them.  The  momentum  of  blood  in  one  vessel  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  that  of  the  other;  or,  if  the  current  in  the  descending  was 
stronger  than  that  in  the  ascending  cava,  the  blood  in  the  weaker 
stream  would  be  prevented  from  ever  reaching  the  heart." 

392,  c.  In  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  especially 
in  the  Essays  on  Inflammation,  and  the  Powers  which  Circulate  the 
Blood,  I  have  exhibited  a  great  amount  of  proof  establishing  the 
vital  actions  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels,  and  showing  that  the  mO' 
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mentum  of  the  blood,  as  deriyed  from  the  left  cardiac  Tentricfe,  is 
nearly  lost  in  the  capillaries.  The  opinion  of  Hunter,  Bichat,  Fliilip, 
and  other  distinguished  observers,  to  the  same  effect,  being  founded 
upon  the  most  ample  investigations,  would  seem  to  leave  no  doabt 
upon  a  question  of  such  fundamental  importance  in  the  philoeo^y 
of  organic  life.  ''  Have  they,"  says  Wilson  Philip,  '*  -who  fnaintaiiit 
that  the  circulation  is  supported  by  the  muscular  power  of  the  heazt 
alone,  made  even  the  rudest  calculation  of  the  degree  of  resistaDce 
to  be  overcome  in  driving  the  blood  through  two  capillary  systems  at 
such  a  rate,  that,  in  a  given  time,  the  same  quantity  shall  be  delivered 
by  the  veins,  w;hich  is  thrown  into  the  arteries  1  Have  they  made 
any  estimate  of  the  strength  necessary  in  the  difierent  sets  of  vessek, 
and  particularly  in  the  larger  arteries,  to  sustain  a  power  capable  of 
overcoming  this  resistance  T  Let  them  give  what  imaginable  -power 
they  will,  uey  cannot  make  this  power  greater  than  the  coats  of  the 
vessels  will  bear  without  rupture   (^  1054, 1056). 

So  completely  arrested,  indeed,  is  the  momentum  of  blood  when 
it  reaches  the  arterial  capillaries,  so  manifest  are  the  vital  actions  ol 
these  vessels,  and  so  unaccountably  did  Philip  and  Bichat  overlook 
the  suction  power  of  the  heart,  that  they  ascribed  the  drcuiadon  in 
the  veins  entirely  to  the  propelling  action  of  the  capillaiy  arteries. 
Owing  to  this  limited  view,  Bichat  weus  led  to  observe,  that,  "  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  written  as  to  the  cause  of  venous  cir- 
culation, there  is  an  obscurity  in  it,  in  which  there  are  but  few  rays 
of  light/'  The  circulation  of  the  liver  embarrassed  him  especially; 
since  any  general  hypothesis  which  should  fail  here  must  be  whoDj 
abandoned.  (^  390).  He  considered '  it,  however,  "  incontesdbly 
proved,  that  when  the  blood  has  arrived  in  the  general  capillary  sys- 
tem, it  is  absolutely  beyond  the  influence  of  the  heart,  and  that  the 
left  ventricle  has  no  influence  in  the  venous  system." 

392,  d.  The  demonstrations  of  a  direct  nature,^to  show  the  inde- 
pendent action  of  the  blood-vessels  (the  veins  as  well  as  arteries), 
are  too  numerous  and  various  for  concentrated  observation.  Thej 
are  scattered  throughout  this  work,  and  many  of  importance  occur 
only  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  (vol.  iL,  p.  147- 
152,  375-401).  The  original  suggestions  of  many  belong  to  myself, 
as,  also,  their  general  application  to  the  subjects  before  me.  It  has 
been  one  of  my  special  objects  to  demonstrate  an  active  dilatation  of 
all  the  blood-vessels,  as  well  as  their  active  contraction.  The  latter, 
indeed,  proves  that  the  dilatation  is  active  and  vital.  The  greater 
principle  lies  in  the  necessity  of  a  counteracting  power ;  since  active 
contraction  alternating  with  dilatation  necessarily  implies  correspand- 
ing  principles  of  motion,  or  there  would  be  a  permanent  state  of 
contraction  or  tonic  spasm.  The  sanguiferous  system,  therefore, 
would  be  devoid  of  function,  and  nothing  but  **  stagnation"  would 
be  the  fijeat  law  of  organic  nature  (§  748,  1039,  1090). 

393.  The  doctrine  of  venous  circulation,  as  I  have  expounded  it 
here,  and  proved  it  extensively  in  the  "  Commentaries,"  is  replete 
with  the  most  important  physiological,  pathological,  and  therapeutical 
conclusions.  It  strikes  a  fatal  blow  at  the  whole  mechanical  hypoth* 
esis  and  the  stimulant  treatment  of  venous  congestion  (§  788-793), 
as  shown  in  my  Essay  on  that  affection.  It  determines  all  the  great 
fundamental  points  which  have  been  in  dispute  respecting  the  circa- 
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lation  of  the  blood.  It  proves  that  the  pTopellihg  force  of  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart  is  lost,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  extreme  capillary 
arteries.  It  proves,  what  is  of  greater  importance  than  all  things 
else  in  the  Institutes  of  medicine,  that -the  extreme  vessels  possess  an 
independent  vital  action ;  since  otherwise  the  blood  could  never  be 
earned  forward  in  the  veins  by  the  power  of  suction  (§  389).  But 
that  would  not  be  the  greatest  oversight  in  the  plan  of  organic  na- 
ture (^  1039, 1040). 

394.  The  highest  practical,  as  well  as  philosophical,  conclusions 
are  involved  in  a  correct  estimate  of  the  powers  which  determine  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  (§  393).  But  there  are  no  errors  so  prolific 
of  evil,  and  so  derogatory  to  medical  philosophy,  as  that  which  as- 
sumes a  passive  state  of  the  terminal  series  of  the  arteries,  or  that 
circulation  is  carried  on  in  that  series  by  capiDary  attraction,  or  by 
their  oxydation  (§  383). 

Were  either  of  these  hypotheses  true,  there  could  be  none  of  the 
organic  products,  as  derived  from  the  blood,  no  secretion,  no  nutri- 
tion— ^not  a  principle  in  physiology,  pathology,  or  therapeutics ;  for 
all  the  essential  organic  functions,  and  all  the  processes  of  disease, 
are  carried  on  by  the  terminal  series  of  the  arteries  (§  481  g\  483,  &c.). 

Consider  the  phenomena  of  sympathy;  contemplate. the  experi- 
ments of  Philip  to  determine  the  laws  of  the  vital  functions ;  study 
the  laws  of  the  nervous  power  in  their  relation  to  organic  functions ; 
observe  how  instantly  mental  emotions  will  variously  affect  the  action 
of  the  heart,  or  bring  a  suffusion  of  blood  to  the  pallid  face,  or  how 
stimuli  applied  to  the  brain  will  as  instantly  produce  corresponding 
results  (§  481-485) ;  and  you  will  concede  that  these  results  of  the 
operation  of  the  nervous  power  demonstrate  the  independent  vital  ac- 
tion of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  overturn  the  physical  and  chemical 
hypotheses  of^life. 

395.  The  foregoing  influence  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  ganglionic 
systems  upon  the  capillaries  and  extreme  vessels  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  pathology,  and  in  the  philosophy  and  treatment  of  dis- 
ease. These  vessels  are  not  only  the  instruments  of  disease,  but  they 
sustain  all  the  morbific  influences  which  result  in  sympathetic  dis- 
eases, and  upon  these  vessels  all  remedial  agents  exert  their  curative 
effects,  whether  by  their  direct  action,  or  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  nervous  ^wer  (§  22!^233|,  456  a,  1039).    . 

396.  Nor  is  it  alone  an  active  condition  by  which  the  terminal  se- 
ries of  arteries  is  remarkably  distingruished.  Our  various  &cts  estab- 
lish the  no  less  important  principles,  that  the  several  ordera  of  term- 
inal vessels  have  uieir  vital  properties,  and  actions  strongly  pronoun- 
ced, and  that  these  properties  and  actions  are  peculiarly  modified  in 
their  natural  state,  both  in  a  general  .sense,  and  in  different  parts,  and 
that  they  are  liable  to  various  other  peculiar  modifications  from  the 
operation  of  morbific  and  therapeutical  agents.  Hence,  all  our  cura- 
tive means  must  have  a  steady  and  direct  reference  to  the  existing 
condition  of  these  extreme  capillaiy  vessels  (§  149,  150,  &c.). 

397.  Of  the  extreme  vessels  physiologists  have  supposed,  with  great 
reason,  that  there  are  at  least  three  series ;  one  being  destined  for  nu- 
trition, another  for  the  secretion  and  excretion  of  the  fluids,  and  au« 
other  series  coinciding  with  the  veins. 

Without  being  disposed  to  submit  this  question,  in  the  least,  to  the 
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microscope  (§  131),  there  might  be  allowed,  acoordiag  to  Wagner, 
what  has  probably  been  hypouietically  suggested  by  the  well-known 
simplicity  of  nature,  that  there  is  ^  but  one  kind  of  termination  in  ref- 
erence to  an  artery — a  passage  into  a  vein  throurii  a  capillary  vessel, 
and  an  intermediate  net-work."  In  this  case,  however,  there  must 
either  exist  lateral  projections  from  the  terminal  capillary,  or  there 
must  radiate  from  the  "  intermediate  net-work"  vessels  whose  office  is 
to  distribute  the  blood  from  which  are  eliminated  the  materials  for 
nutrition,  &:c. 

398.  The  extreme  vessels  which  are  destined  for  nutridon,  secre- 
tion, and  excretion,  elect  from  the  blood,  contained  in  their  reservoirB 
the  capillary  arteries,  the  precise  elements  that  are  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  each  peculiar  compound  throughout  the  body,  and  in 
such  uniform  proportions  and  modes  of  combination  as  shaU  forever, 
and  without  deviation,  render  them  exactly  conformable  to  the  nature 
of  every  part,  as  ordained  at  the  Crbation  (§  41-^44).  This  is  done 
in  virtue  of  the  peculiarly  modified  states  of  irritability  and  other 
properties  of  life,  according  to  the  exact  office  of  every  part  Yet 
are  these  the  vessels  which  are  said  to  be  under  the  sole  government 
of  physical  and  chemical  laws  (§  383),  and  whose  morbid  state  in  in- 
flammation is  constituted  by  a  mechanical  relaxation  of  dieir  parietes, 
and  a  stagnation  and  coagulation  of  their  contents  (§  711,  &cO  • 

399.  In  their  natural  state,  the  foregoing  vessels  admit  but  very  few 
of  the  red  globules  of  blood,  in  virtue  of  meir  peculiarly  modified  bv 
ritability ;  and  this,  therefore,  where  the  calibre  surpasses  the  diam- 
eters of  the  red  globules.  There  is  no  mechanical  *^strainmg  ofoi 
the  finer  fix>m  the  coarser  parts  of  the  blood"  by  an  inadequate  eda- 
city of  those  vessels  which  convey  only  white  blood  (§  493,  d).  The 
separation  is  effected  in  a  homogeneous  substance,  and  by  causes 
which  are  ve^  foreign  to  "  strainers"  and  "  sieves"  (§  129,  135-138, 
266,  750^.  The  same  principle  interprets  the  admission  of  the  red 
globules  mto  those  serous  vessels,  in  inflammation.  InitabiHty  is  there 
morbidly  affected,  and  the  usual  process  of  vital  decomposition  of  the 
blood  is,  of  course,  arrested  (§  327-^329).  The  entire  blood  then  finds 
its  way  into  the  lymph  vessels,  as  they  are  called ;  and  the  organic 
law  by  which  that  result  is  determined  (§  192, 278)  is  beautiiully  illus- 
trated by  two  experiments;  one  by  Buniva,.the  other  by  Procter. 
The  experiments  also  confirm  the  doctrines  which  I  have  taught  as  to 
the  character  of  the  nervous  power,  and  its  agency  in  organic  actions, 
while  both  observers  pursuing  different  routes,  and  attaining  a  com- 
mon end  through  opposite  effects,  but  by  common  principles  relative 
to  the  nervous  power,  illustrate  and  confirm  the  experiments  of  each 
(§  222-233f ,  476,  &c^  500). 

Buniva  had  great  difficulty  in  effecting  an  injection  of  an  artery  of 
a  living  dog,  till  he  divided  the  spinal  cord,  when,  by  thus  withdraw- 
ing the  stimulus  of  the  nervous  power,  the  capillaries  lost  their  pecu- 
liar susceptibility,  and  the  contents  of  the  synnge  passed  fireely  oa.^— 
Buniva  (^  1039,1056). 

In  Procter's  experiment,  "  a  horse  was  killed  by  dividing  the  me- 
dulla, the  bowels  turned  aside,  and  the  branch  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  which  joins  the  ischiadic,  laid  bare ;  also,  one  of  the  artecieB 
of  the  leg.  A  wire  applied  to  the  positive  pole  of  a  galvanic  bad- 
tery,  defended  with  sponge,  was  applied  to  the  nerve,  and  the  nega- 
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tiye  wire  to  the  artery.  The  positive  unre  wta  then  drawn  slowly 
along  the  plated  of  a  fifty-plate  batteiy  and  the  effect  was  certainly 
not  only  to  reprodace  the  palaadon  in  the  artery,  bnt  also  dearly  to 
excite  circulation  in  the  more  minnte  vessels.''  A  by-stander  ex- 
claimed, *'  See  how  that  pipe  beats  when  they  put  on  those  wires !" 
-—Procter,  on  the  S^mpatheUo  Nerw.     1844. 

To  the  foregoing  may  be  added  the  experiment  by  Dr.  Hall  (§  268), 
which,  it  will  have  been  observed,  is  insuperably  opposed  to  his  con- 
clusions as  to  the  agency  of  the  nervous  system  in  producing  organic 
actions,  and  as  examined  in  my  Essays  on  '*  Vitality,"  &c.  (p.  42, 
note).  See,  also,  Experiments  by  Rriemer,  §  485,  and  Philip,  ^  483, 
and  Dr.  Parry's  case,  §  487,  ^^'.-^Notb  CI  p.  1123. 

5.  appropriation,   or  NUTRrriON  AND  SBCRSTION. 

400.  Appropriation,  like  assimilation,  is  a  comprehensive,  though 
less  complex,  function.  It  embraces  what  are  commonly  designated 
as  two  functions,  namely,  nutrition  and  secretion. 

401,  a.  A  common  fluid  being  formed,  and  distributed  to  the  severe 
al  parts  of  the  animal  and  vegetable,  is  then  appropriated  to  their 
several  uses. 

401.  5.  Animals  are  distinguished  by  an  unceasing  change  of  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  composed.  The  actions  of  life  disturb 
the  composition  of  parts,  lyhich,  being  thus  imsuited  for  the  purposes 
of  organization,  and  reduced  to  a  fluid  state,  are  returned  to  the 
general  circulating  mass  of  blood,  where  they  either  again  undergo 
assimilation,  or  are  eliminated  and  cast  off  by  the  excretory  organs. 
To  supply  this  waste  is,  in  part,  the  office  of  appropriation,  which 
furnishes  new  molecules  from  the  blood,  in  exact  conformity  with  the 
process  of  disintegration  afl:er  growth  is  completed,  but  occurring  in 
excess  while  nutrition  is  engaged  in  rearing  up  the  fabric  to  a  state 
of  maturity.  Appropriation  is  also  the  function  through  which  those 
secreted  fluids,  which  act  as  auxiliaries  in  the  processes  of  life,  are 
renewed  in  their  original  character. 

402.  Appropriation,  therefore,  whether  it  refer  to  the  increase  and 
renewal  of  the  solid  paits,  or  to  the  production  of  useful  fluids,  being 
equally  a  process  oi  secretion,  every  organic  product,  vegetable  or 
animal,  is  the  result  of  secretion.  But  appropriation,  as  applied  to 
the  useful  fluids  that  are  formed  from  the  blood  or  sap,  is  more  com- 
monly known  as  an  act  of  secretion ;  and  though  the  next  function 
which  will  be  considered,  namely,  eoocretiou,  is  very  analogous,  yet  the 
final  causes  of  secretion  and  excretion  being  entirely  different,  it  is 
proper  that  they  should  be  arranged  as  distinct  processes. 

Since,  however,  nutrition,  secretion,  and  excretion  are  very  analo- 
gous processes,  secretion  is  a  good  generic  term  for  the  whole.  Each 
process  consists  of  certain  acts  by  which  new  formations  are  gener- 
ated from  the  blood.  All  parts  are  first  eliminated  in  a  fluid  state. 
Such  as  are  destined  for  nutrition  assume  the  conditioti  of  the  solids 
which  they  supply  as  soon  as  eliminated :  such  as  subserve  the  uses 
of  fluids  remain  permanently  fluid.  2t  is  evident,  therefore,  that  ap- 
propriation, in  a  philosophical  sense,  is  the  highest  act  of  assimila- 
tion, but  may  be  very  properly  regarded  as  a  function  by  itself. 

403.  Every  part  of  the  body  possesses  a  secreting  apparatus,  since 
every  part  appropriates  the  blood  to  itself  (\  398). 
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404.  The  organs  which  generate  the  permanent  fluid  products  are 
very  various,  and  more  complex  than  such  as  carry  on  nutrition.  The 
former  are  either  glands  or  simple  membranes,  acting  in  their  com- 
pound condition  (§  92).  The  immediate  instruments  consist  of  a  sim- 
ple series  of  extreme  vessels  which  pervade  every  part,  and  which 
are  every  where  so  constituted,  anatomically  and  vitally,  that  they 
elaborate  from  the  common  nutritive  fluid  such  compounds  as  are  ex- 
actly conformable  to  the  nature  of  each  part  respectively  (§  41-4^ 
133,  &c.,  135  h,  188,  &c.,  205,  &c.,  233,  397,  398). 

405.  The  variety  of  secreted  products,  solid  and  fluid,  is  greatei, 
and  the  quantity  more  abundant  in  animals  than  in  plants,  and  in  pro- 
portion, also,  to  the  complexity  of  organization. 

406.  The  following  products  of  secretion  which  remain  more  oi 
less  fluid  occur  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  first  six  are  common  to 
most  animals : 

1.  Grastric  juice. 

2.  Saliva. 

3.  Pancreatic  juice. 

4.  BUe. 


Concerned  in  digestion. 


5.  Serous  fluids. 


6.  Mucous  fluids. 


'  Of  the  serous  tissues, 
cellular  tissue, 
articular  tissues, 
chambers  of  the  eye. 
capsule  of  the  lens, 
r  labyrinth  of  the  ear. 

\  *  Of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  moutfa. 

nose, 
pharynx, 
larynx  and 
trachea, 
lungs, 
stomach, 
intestines. 


7.  Tears. 
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urinary  and  genital  organs, 
skin  of  aquatic  animals. 


8.  Fatty  or  oily  liquids. 


9.  Fluids  of  defense. 


< '  Suet,  and  fat  of  cellular  tissue. 

Marrow  of  bones. 

Liquids  in  the  cryptae  of  the  skin. 

Cerumen  of  the  ear. 

Fatty  fluid  of  prepuce. 

Many  other  oily  products. 
* '  Ink  of  the  sepia. 
J  Liquids  of  insects. 
I  Virus  of  serpents,  &c. 
[^  Galvanism  of  torpedo,  &c 
10.  Humors  df  the  spider,  and  of  other  insects,  from  which  their 
webs,  cocoons,  &c.,  are  formed. 

i  Germinal  fluid. 
Product  of  vesiculss  semmales. 
Liquor  of  Cowpers  glands. 
Liquids  in  the  fistal  membranes. 
The  milk  of  maromifera. 


preservation 
species. 
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The  foregoing  fluids  are  variable  according  to  the  nature  of  the  an- 
imal, but  always  the  same  in  each  species,  and  analogous,  respective- 
ly, in  all  (§  53,  &c.,  83). 

407,  a.  In  considering  the  mechanism  and  the  function  of  appro- 
priation, it  devolves  upon  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  as  in  all  other 
anatomical  and  physiological  inquiries,  to  apply  the  whole  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  the  laws  upon  which  the  mechanism  is  founded,  and  un- 
der which  the  ph^omena  take  place.  It  will  still  be  my  purpose, 
therefore,  to  interrogate  the  whole  in  their  various  relations,  and  to 
illustrate  the  philosophy  of  the  whole  by  contrasting  the  defects  of 
spurious  systems.       « 

407,  h.  The  exact  anatomical  condition  of  the  instruments  of  nu- 
trition and  secretion,  as  well  as  the  functions  themselves,  can  never 
be  brought  within  the  cognizance  of  sense ;  nor  would  it  be  of  any 
practical  use  to  know  them  beyond  what  is  revealed  by  the  vital  and 
physical  results  (§  83,  131^.  By  these  facts  we  are  enabled  to  insti- 
tute many  of  the  most  important  conclusions  in  physiology.  By 
them,  especially,  we  demonstrate  the  errors  of  the  physical  and 
chemical  doctrines  of  capillary  circulation,  and  of  the  chemical  and 
mechanical  hypotheses  relative  to  secretion.  By  them,  we  show  that 
all  the  products  from  the  blood,  as  well  as  effusions  of  blood  in  the 
ordinary  forms  of  capillary  heniorrhage,  find  their  way  out  of  the 
vessels  through  some  vital  act,  and  that  the  physical  doctrines  of  per- 
colation, and  endosmose  and  exosmose,  have  no  foundation  in  or- 
ganic nature  (§  131,  275). 

407,  c.  It  has  been  also  seen  by  demonstrations  in  respect  to  the 
development  of  the  ovum,  that  appropriation  is  conducted  by  the 
same  powers  throughout  the  life  of^  the  being  that  were  brought  into 
action  by  the  stimulus  of  semen  ;  and  it  may  be  now  added  that  the 
coincidence  is  beautifully  enforced  by  a  progressive  and  uninterrupt- 
ed march  of  that  primary  development,  which  was  instituted  in  tne 
ovum,  afler  the  begmnine  of  independent  life  (§  63-81, 153-159). 

408,  The  mechanical  doctrine  of  filtration,  which  supposes  the  in- 
calculable variety  of  secreted  products  to  exist  already  formed  in 
the  blood  (§  41),  still  disfigures  the  physiology  of  the  schools,  and 
forms  a  prominent  characteristic  in  the  prevailing  pathology  of  in- 
flammation. To  the  whole  of  this  sulject,  as  well  as  to  the  chemical 
hypotheses,  I  have  given  an  extensive  investigation  in  my  Essays  on 
the  Humoral  Pathology,  on  the  Vital  Powers,  on  the  Theories  of  In- 
flammation, on  Endosmose  and  Exosmose,  and  on  Diabetes,  as  em- 
braced in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries.  Many  re- 
markable assumptions,  intended  to  sustain  the  physical  rationale  of 
vital  processes,  are  there  examined  and  refuted.  But,  the  explosion 
of  one  error,  it  has  been  said,  often  prepares  the  way  for  another ;  as 
exemplified  in  the  following  quotation  relative  to  die  hypothesis  of 
endosmose  and  exosmose : 

''  This  permeability  to  gases,"' says  Liebig,  **  is  a  mechanical  prop- 
erty, common  to  all  animal  tissues ;  and  it  is  found  in  the  same  degree 
in  the  living  as  in  the  dead  tissue" — Liebio's  Animal  Chemistry.-^ 
See,  also,  §  350,  1031  b. 

409,  a.  When  considering  the  subject  of  proteine  in  a  former  sec- 
tion (§  18),  I  reserved  for  this  place  all  that  was  not  immediately  rel- 
ative to  elementary  composition.    What  was  there  set  forth  should  be 
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applied  in  connection  with  what  I  Bhall  now  advance  in  contmoatian 
of  the  subject. 

409,  h.  We  have  seen  that,  in  opposition  to  the  received  doctrines 
as  quoted  from  Liebig  in  seocion  18,  there  is  nothing  in  the  secreted 
products  of  animals,  solid  or  fluid,  that  subsist  on  rentable  substan- 
ces similar  to  the  food,  except  in  elementary  composition,  nor  in  the 
blood  itself;  while  it  is  also  affirmed  by  Liebig,  uat  "  analogy ^  thai 
fertile  source  of  error ,  has  ^^fortunately  led  to  the  vebt  unapt  com- 
parison of  the  mtal  JunctioiM  of  plants  toM  those  ofanimalsP  Bot 
the  reader,  who  may  have  attended  to  the  parallel  columns,  and  the 
sections  on  the  chemical  hypotheses  of  disease  and  therapeutics,  will 
be  neither  surprised  at  the  inconsistencies  now  and  formerly  indicated 
as  to  the  prerogative  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  doing  the  whole 
work  of  assimilation,  and  even  trespassing  upon  that  of  appropriadon, 
In  behalf  of  the  animal  tribes,  nor  unprepared  for  a  feitner  explosion 
of  the  doctrine  by  its  principal  author.  Let  us,  therefore,  hear  the 
chemist  yet  farther  in  his  contradiction  of  l^e  great  fundamental  doc- 
trine (§  18).     Thus : 

"  We  must  not  forget,"  says  Liebig,  "  that,  in  whatever  h'ght  we 
may  view  the  vital  operations,  the  production  of  nervous  matter  from 
the  blood  presupposes  a  change  in  the  composition  and  qualities  of 
the  constituents  of  blood.  That  such  change  occura  is  as  certain  aa 
that  the  existence  of  the  nervous  matter  cannot  be' denied.  In  this 
sense,  we  must  anume  that  from  a  compound  of  j?roteine  may  be  form- 
ed ^  first,  second,  third,  Sec.,  product^  before  a  certain  number  of  its 
elements  can  become  constituents  of  the  nervous  matter." 

Again,  having  in  view  another  special  point,  we  are  told  that 

*'  This  much,  at  least,  is  undeniable,  that  the  herbs  and  roots  con- 
sumed by  the  cow  contain  no  butter ;  that  in  hay,  or  the  other  fodder 
of  oxen,  no  beef  suet  exists ;  that  no  hog's  lard  can  be  found  in  the 
potato  refuse  given  to  swine ;  and  that  the  food  of  geese  or  fowls 
contains  no  goose  fat  or  capon  fat ;" — "  that  as  yet  no  trace  of  starch 
or  sugar  has  been  detected  in  arterial  blood,  not  even  in  animals 
which  had  been  fed  exclusively  with  those  substances," — (See  Ctmtm^ 
vol.  i.,  p.  674-682.) 

And  what  gives  special  plausibility  to  these  speculations  is  the  con- 
troversy which  has  taken  place  between  "  the  Reformer''  on  one 
side,  and  Dumas  and  other  French  chemists,  on  the  other,  respecting 
the  origin  offiat ;  the  former  maintaining  that  it  results  f^om  trans- 
formations of  sugar,  starch,  and  other  "  vegetable  proximates,"  while 
the  latter  contend  that  not  only  this,  but  agree  with  Liebig  that  all 
the  other  unique  products  of  herbivorous  animals  are  formed  without 
the  aid  of  their  complex  assimilating  organs, — that  they  are  merely 
applied  as  generated  by  the  plant.  In  this  latter  doctrine  is  also  seen 
a  striking  display  of  the  human  mipd  to  run  into  simple  views  of  na- 
ture ;  overlooking  all  the  complicated  facts  and  the  whole  labyrinth  of 
animal  organization,  and  making  the  ultimate  sustenance  of  animal 
life  but  one  remove  irom  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  (§  303i, 
304,306,322). 

And  again,  when  chemical  demonstrations  cannot  be  resisted, 

"  We  must  odmH^^  says  Liebig,  «'  as  the  most  important  result  of 
the  study  of  the  composition  of  gelatinous  tissue,  and  as  a  point  ttnde' 
niaUy  established,  that,  although  formed  from  compounds  ofprvteine 
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it  no  longer  belongs  to  the  series  of  the  compounds  o{  proUine,  No 
substance  analooous  to  the  tissues  yielding  gelatin  is  found  in  vege- 
tables." 

Nay,  not  even  in  the  blood  itself;  though, 

*'  It  is  conceivable  that  membranes  and  tissues  which  yield  gelatin 
are  formed  from  albumen  by  the  addition  of  oxygen,  of  the  elements 
of  water,  and  those  of  ammonia,  accompanied  by  a  separation  of  sul- 
phur and  phosphorus.  At  all  events,  their  _  composition  is  entuolt 
DIFFERENT  Jrom  that  of  the  chief  constituents  of  the  bloodJ'  "  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  these  tissues  are  formed  &oxa  the  constitiients 
of  the  blood"  !  Q.  E..D. — Liebio's  Animal  Chemistry, 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  chemist  is  finally  coerced  to  the  admis- 
sion that  many  of  the  most  important  organic  compounds  depend 
altogether  upon  the  specific  action  of  organs  by  which  they  are  elab- 
orated firom  the  blood,  and  that  he  is  even  embarrassed  with  a  "  doubt" 
whether ''  these  tissues  are  formed  from  the  constituents  of  the  blood." 
The  admission  is  comprebensiye.  It  betrays  the  factitious  nature  of  the 
whole  physical  rationale.  It  proclaims  that  every  secreted  product  is 
different  from  the  common  source  of  supply,  and  different  in  every 
part  of  the  ^nimal.  Chyme  differs  fix)m  chyle,  and  blood  from  either* 
Each  differs  in  every  species  of  animal,  from  man  down  to  the  white- 
blooded  tribes ;  yet  each,  wherever  existing,  is  forever  the  same  in 
the  same  species.  And  so  with  plants,  even  with  such  as  seek  for 
ammonia  and  nitrates  upon  the  dung-hill,  or  others  that  gather  iodine 
from  the  deep  (§  289,  350,  nos.  26|,  77).  Each  product,  therefore,  is 
generated  in  its  unique  characteristics  by  agents  and  processes  which 
are  designed  specifically  for  tha  formation  of  each.  Nor  would  this 
be  doubtful  to  any  observer  who  may  pass  along  the  various  grada- 
tions of  the  assimilating  organs  from  their  simple  condition  in  plants 
to  that  complexity  which  demanded  the  superaddition  of  the  nervous 
systems  (§  336, 356  a,  461, 478  b,  488^,  493  cc,  500  nn,  893  a»  c,  893^). 

If  we  take,  now,  the  premises  on  which  the  chemist  proceeds  to 
the  exact  conclusions  "t^ich  he  sets  forth  in  his  formulas  of  organio 
compounds,  those  who  have  been  inattentive  to  his  method  will  be 
surprised  at  its  destitution  of  all  but  vague  conjecture,  where  organic 
compounds  are  concerned ;  and,  for  the  unique  nature  of  these  com- 
pounds the  reader  must  turn  to  what  I  have  said  on  the  subject  of 
Composition.    The  following  is  the  great  starting  point: 

*'  The  organs  are  formed  from  the  blood,  and  contain  the  elements 
of  the  blood.  They  become  transformed  into  new  compounds  with 
the  addition  only  ox  oxygen  and  water.  Hence  the  relative  propor- 
tion oi  carbon  and  nitrogen  must  be  the  same  as  in  the  blood. 

"  If,  then,  we  subtract  from  the  composition  of  blood  the  elements 
of  the  urine,  then  the  remainder,  deducting  the  oxvgen  and  water 
which  have  been  added,  must  give  the  composition  of  the  bile. 

"  Or,  if  from  the  elements  of  the  blood  we  subtract  the  elements  of 
the  bUe,  the  remainder  must  give  the  composition  of  urate  of  ammo- 
nia, or  of  urea  and  carbonic  acid'^ !  Q.  E.  D.*-<-Liebio'8  Ammal  Chem* 
istry. — See  Lehhann's  opinion  p.  780,  ^  1029. 

Such,  once  more,  is  the  basis  of  oxganic  chemistry,  with  all  the  ap- 
parent precision  of  mathematics  in  its  extraction  of  a  cube  root ;  yet 
never  the  same  in  its  analysis  of  the  elementary  composition  of  the 
blood,  avowing  the  homogeneous  nature  of  that  compound  of  17  or 
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18  elements,  and,  finally,  in  the  very  midst  of  its  mathematical  accn- 
racy,  allowing  that  there  is  no  one  organic  compound  elaborated  from 
the  blood  by  the  living  similar  to  the  results  of  artificial  processes. 
This  I  have  already  abundantly  shown,  even  in  the  present  section, 
and  in  another  relative  to  it  (§  18).  The  same  evidence  abounds  in 
the  parallel  quotations  (§  350),  and  a  glance  at  the  "  Animal  Chem- 
istryy'  or  the  "  Organic^*  would  supply  other  facts  for  my  present 
purpose.  Thus,  in  the  following  sentences,  enough  is  conceded  to 
substantiate  my  position ;  and  it  is  worth  the  specific  remark  that 
"  we  know  with  certainty"  that  albumen  and  fibrin  have  not  the  same 
composition. 

'*  We  must  be  careful  not  to  deceive  ourselves  in  our  expectations 
of  what  chemical  analysis  can  do.  We  know,  with  certainty,  that  the 
numbers  representing  the  relative  proportions  of  the  organic  elements 
are  the  same  in  albumen  sjid  Jibrin,  and  hence  we  conclude  that  they 
have  the  same  composition." 

"  If  we  reflect,  that  from  the  albumen  and  fibrin  of  the  body  all 
the  other  tissues  are  derived,  it  is  perfectly  dear  that  this  can  oidj 
occur  in  two  ways.  Either  certain  elements  have  been  added  to^  or 
removed  from,  their  constituent  parts,"  and  so  on. — Liebig's  Animal 
Chemistry. — Note  N  p.  1121. 

409,  c.  If  the  viper  be  fed  exclusively  with  any  one  substance,  its 
peculiar  poison  will  be  generated  ;  and  so  of  the  characteristic  prod- 
ucts of  the  civet,  the  cuttlefish,  the  skunk,  the  beaver,  &:c. ;  each^ 
also,  being  always  generated  by  one  particular  part.  Here,  then,  are 
tests  for  an  important  and  comprehensive  philosophy.  From  these 
we  may  descend  along  a  scale,  where  we  shall  find  in  some  of  the  se- 
creted products  of  every  animal  and  plant  certain  prominent  charac- 
teristics which  declare  diat  not  only  these,  but  the  less  striking,  also, 
are  as  much  dependent  on  special  organization,  and  special  powers 
and  actions,  as  vie  poison  of  the  viper,  or  the  foetor  of  the  skunk,  or 
the  civet,  or  the  beaver,  or  the  ink  of  the  cuttlefish,  &c.  Will  any 
thing  in  nature,  excepting  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach,  produce  a 
substance  at  all  analogous  to  the  gastric  juice  1  Is  there  any  thing 
analogous  to  semen  in  the  blood  ?  Can  it  be  generated  by  any  thing 
but  the  testis  (§  83,  b)  ?  Can  it  be  surmised  that  it  is  at  all  the  pro£ 
uct  of  forces  which  govern  the  inanimate  world  1  Consider  the  na- 
ture of  CTanulations,  so  obvious  to  the  eye,  and  yet  so  analogoas  to 
the  products  of  nutrition.  From  whatever  parts  of  the  body  they 
spring  up,  they  have  all,  originally,  the  same  appearance.  The  same 
in  bone  as  in  muscle.  But,  so  various  are  the  modifications  of  their 
vital  constitution,  that  they  ultimately  elaborate  substances  exactly 
conformable  to  the  nature  of  the  tissues,  respectively,  by  which  the 
granulations  were  generated.  We  know  that  there  must  be  specific 
powers  to  effect  these  results,  and  that  in  each  tissue,  and  in  the  g^ran- 
ulations  thereof,  the  powers  are  modified ;  and  we  know,  also,  that 
the  results  defy  all  explanation  by  any  chemical  or  mechanical  laws. 

409,  d.  Carry  the  same  principle  to  morbid  conditions.  Is  not  the 
virus  of  hydrophobia  generated  exclusively  by  the  salivary  glands, 
and  by  those  glands  in  a  particular  state  of  disease,  and  probably,  also, 
by  the  canine  and  feline  tribes  alone  1  Does  not  every  morbid  prod- 
uct require  a  specific  mode  of  disease  1  Is  not  this  distinctly  exem* 
plified  in  scarlatina,  measles,  small-pox ;  and,  therefore,  equally  tme 
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in  less  striking  cases  ?  Equally  as  true  of  common  pus  as  of  the  puii 
of  ytfriola  1  And  here  I  would  refer  to  what  I  have  said,  in  my  Es« 
say  on  Inflammation,  of  the  nature  and  formation  of  pus  ;*  how  its 
formation  is  indiscriminately  imputed  by  the  same  philosophers  to  a 
spontaneous  alteration  of  blood  in  the  large  vessels,  to  chemical  ac- 
tions in  the  small,  and  to  the  decomposition  of  dead  animal  matter; 
how  its  analysis  has  led  different  chemists  to  opposite  conclusions 
both  as  to  its  nature  and  formation;  and  how  it  is  affirmed  by  the 
chemist  to  be  unchangeably  the  same,  whether  the  product  of  an  ab- 
scess, of  a  chancre,  or  of  the  variolous  pustule.  The  confusion  in 
these  respects  is  very  remarkable,  showing  the  perfect  inadequacy  of 
the  principles  by  which  the  explanation  is  attempted;  while  they, 
who  believe  that  animated  nature  operates  by  other  forces,  see  noth- 
ing but  admirable  simplicity,  and  a  fountain  of  the  highest  practical 
advantages  to  mankind  (^  653). 

409,  e.  Again,  do  we  not  find  remarkable  relations  between  the 
structure  of  secreting  organs  and  the  matter  secreted  (§  346)  ?  Where 
organization  is  most  complex,  the  secretions  are  most  compounded, 
and,  as  the  structure  becomes  more  and  more  simple,  so  also  do  the 
corresponding  secretions.  And  yet,  in  the  most  simple  membranes, 
apparently  oi  the  same  organization,  the  products,  according  tS  Cu- 
vier  and  others,  are  almost  as  various  as  the  different  species  of  ani- 
mals, consisting  of  fluids  in  some,  and  of  air  in  others ;  yet  always  the 
same  in  each  species.  On  the  other  hand,  what  complexity  of  organ- 
ization in  the  liver  of  the  higher  animals ;  yet  all  is  precise,  harmoni- 
ous, and  adapted  to  specific  ends.  Those  ends,  and  that  complexity, 
are  fatal  to  all  the  chemical  and  physical  views  of  the  fiinctions  of 
assimilation  and  appropriation.  And  yet  is  the  secretion  of  bile, 
which,  according  to  the  chemists,  is  composed  of  forty  different  com- 
pounds, and  these  made  up  of  four  or  ^ye  elements,  compared  to 
what  is  supposed  to  be  a  chemical  evolution  of  carbon  nrom  the 
blood ;  and  tne  liver  is  abo  said,  by  distinguished  physiologists,  to  be 
merely  a  **  strainer  of  bile."  We  are  told  that  "  physiologists  have 
been  mduced  to  suppose  that  the  structure  of  the  kidney  is  such  that 
it  allows  the  urea  to  percolate  through  the  fine  vessels  emptying  into 
its  pelvis,  like  the  mechanical  operation  of  sifting  or  filtering,  but  de- 
nies a  passage  to  the  other  constituents  of  the  arterial  blood."  But 
how  "  deny'*  them ;  why  do  they  never  escape  ;  why  do  not  the  con- 
stituents of  the  bile  come  this  way,  and  tnce  versa  ?  Is  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  one  substance  to  ''  sift  and  filter"  its  *'  passage"  through  one 
set  of  vessels  than  the  other  ?  The  iatro-mechanical,  it  is  true,  are 
comparatively  few  with  the  iatro-chemical  philosophers.  The  latter 
have  also  greater  zeal.  They  are  more  recently  in  a  field  fiill  of  se- 
ductive novelties,  and  other  allurements,  while  pure  chemistry  can 
oflbr  nothing  but  the  details  of  analysis  (^  1032). 

409,  y!  All  the  secreted  fluids  have  not  only  an  apparatus  peculiar 
to  each,  whose  complexitv  corresponds  remarkably  with  the  com- 
pound nature  of  their  products,  but  they  are  all  destined  for  import- 
ant specific  ends  in  the  economy  of  living  bodies ;  a  final  purpose  of 
which  chemistry  and  physics  are  wholly  incapable.  One  would  be 
perfectly  unsuited  to  the  office  of  another,  and  would  be  even  destruc- 
tive of  life,  in  most  of  the  cases,  should  one  product  interchange  with 
*  In  Medieal  and  Phynological  Commentcaies,  rclL  ii.,  p.  181-304. 
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another  (§  129,  135-137).  The  Baliva,  gastric  and  pancreatic  juices, 
are  designed  for  digestitm;  the  blood  being  thus  an  almost  direct 
cause  of  its  own  reproduction  (§  323-325,  356  a).  The  bile  sub- 
serves three  specific  purposes,  whidi,  when  regarded  in  their  eomieo- 
tion,  supply  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  Desien.  This 
fluid  participates  directly  in  the  assimilation  of  food,  is  the  mnpostant 
cause  of  peristaltic  motion,  and  performs,  lastly,  that  inferior  office, 
which  is  often  regarded  as  its  only  one,  of  contributing  with  the  lunga^ 
kidneys,  and  skin,  as  an  emulgent  of  the  blood,  though  in  a  difiarent 
aspect  firom  the  organs  of  excretion  (§  415, 423).  The  prodncts  of  the 
serous  membranes  are  designed,  for  the  most  part,  to  facilitate  orgudc 
and  voluntary  movements ;  mucus  serves,  like  the  cuticle,  to  protect 
its  organ  agamst  offending  causes,  &c. ;  the  '^  humors"  of  the  eye,  and 
of  the  internal  ear,  are  media  of  communication  between  extenial  ob- 
iects  and  the  nerves  of  sensation ;  and  they  are  wonderfully  adapted  to 
the  laws  which  they  are  intended  to  subserve.  The  semen,  milk,  ^ 
animal  heat,  &c.,  are  other  remarkable  examples  of  final  causes  wlddi 
secretion  is  intended  to  fiilfiU.  To  these  mi^t  be  added  many  odiezs, 
less  important,  but  not  less  to  our  purpose ;  as  the  poison  of  snakes  and 
of  insects,  the  galvanism  of  aquatic  animals,  the  ink  of  the  sqiia,  the  flu- 
id firom  which  the  i^ider  buUds  his  house,  and  with  which  we  cure  in- 
termittent fever,  ScL  And,  when  we  regard,  in  connection,  tlielnie, 
the  gastric  juice,  semen,  milk,  &c. — ^all  derived  from  the  homogeneoos 
blood, — and  consider  the  uniformity  of  their  respective  compomtioD 
in  health,  their  changes' accordiihg  to  the  alterations  of  the  vital  prop* 
erties  in  disease,  and  these  changes  corresponding  with  eertain  mo^ 
fications  of  the  vital  phenomena,  are  we  not  moved  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  total  difference  in  their  nature  1  Is  there  any  xelief  finr 
our  astonishment  but  in  a  firm  reliance  upon  powers  that  are  eqpully 
unique  in  their  operation  1  Would  not  amazement  otherwise  increase^ 
till  it  should  prove  that  the  human  mind  does  not  rightly  interpret  tJbe 
laws  of  nature,  and  is  unjust  to  its  own  endowments  t 

409,  g.  If  we  now  survey  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  shall  find  all 
things  constituted  upon  the  same  plan.    The  poj^y,  digitalis,  gtoiod, 
spurge, — every  thing  growing  side  by  side  in  me  same  earth,  the  aane 
air,  and  watered  with  the  same  fluid,  have,  each  one,  its  unique  and 
unvarying  sap  and  secreted  products ;  an  infinite  variety  of  predae 
combinations  derived  firom  about  four  simple  elements  (§  41,  42). 
Again,  also,  not  onW  different  species  of  plants  when  flourishing  in  the 
same  soil  yield  different  products  throughout,  but  the  same  species 
have  produced,  firom  the  day  of  their  creation,  the  same  identical 
products,  in  all  their  parts,  in  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate.    And 
so  of  all  animals,  whatever  the  "variety  of  food.    In  the  vegetsUe 
kingdom,  we  are  also  amazed  at  the  systematic  Design  manifested  in 
the  coincidences  between  the  various  elementary  combinations  and 
their  virtues  as  vital  stimuli,  or  as  morbific  or  remedial  agents,  which 
obtain  among  numerous  species  of  many  genera  of  plants,  and  v^ch 
are  maintained  in  all  the  varieties  of  soil  to  which  the  plsmts  may  be 
subjected.    But,  while  these  analogies  prevail  among  the  medicinal 
properties  of  certain  extensive  groups  of  plants,  the  products  of  each 
species,  and  of  the  several  parts  of  the  same  species,  have  certain  pe^ 
culiarities,  and  these,  too,  will  depend,  in  many  plants,  upon  the  stage 
of  their  advancement  toward  the  flowering  season,  while  they  are 
influenced  by  soil,  climate,  &c.  (§  52,  155). 
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409»  h.  Apply  what  has  now  been  said  of  the  products  from  the  sap 
of  plants  to  the  formation  of  blood  alone,  which  is  composed  of  about 
the  same  elements,  and  we  see  how  vain  the  attempts  to  explain  by 
chemical  laws  even  the  formation  of  chyle ;  its  conversion  even  from 
a  white  to  a  deep  red  color,  and  yet  that  color  changing  to  white  again 
under  the  influence. of  slight  disease;  and»  finaUy,  the  vitality  with 
which  the  blood  is  endowed.  And,  notwithstai^dlng  the  complexity 
of  the  human  body,  its  endless  variety  of  food,  and  its  artificial  com- 
binations and  changes,  has  not  the  chemist  given  us  a  standard  of  the 
composition  of  the  diyle,  the  blood,  the  gastric  juice,  bile,  saliva,  milk, 
&c.,  by  which  their  morbid  changes  are  to  be  tested  in  all  countries, 
at  all  seasons,  at  all  ages  of  man  and  of  the  world  1  Has  he  not  told 
us  that  all  thib  is  so  uniform  in  the  natural  state  of  the  animal,  so  unlike 
the  results  of  chemical  agencies,  that  when  changes  arise  they  are  in- 
dicative of  changes  in  health  1  And  does  he  noC  offer  to  show,  that 
this  alteration  of  the  blood  and  secretions  is  so  uniform  under  the  same 
circumstances  of  disordered  health,  that  you  may  tell  by  it  the  nature 
of  disease  and  the  appropriate  remedy  (§  5,  5^  a)  %  Is  not  this  the 
basis  of  practical  humoralism  ?  I  grant  the  fact  as  to  the  relation  of 
specific  changes  in  the  secretions,  the  blood,  also,  and  specific  modifi- 
cations of  action.  But  is  not  all  this  in  absolute  opposition  to  what- 
ever is  knovm  of  the  capricious  operation  of  chemical  forces  1  And 
what  shadow  of  proof  is  diere,  that  these  vital  powers,  which  the  chem- 
ist now  and  then  invokes  to  his  aid,  are  not  entirely  adequate  to  the 
physiological  results  that  are  ascribed  to  the  forces  of  chemistry  1 

409,  hh.  As  to  the  hypothesis  which  supposes  that  galvanism  is 
identical  with  the  nervous  influence,  and  the  efficient  power  in  the 
formation  of  animal  products,  it  is  fully  contradicted  by  the  many  anal* 
ogous  compounds  generated  by  plants.  This  subject  will  have  been  va- 
riously considered  in  other  plaoes  (S  70-80, 409  k,  498  ce,  898  a,  Acj. 

409,  i.  And  now,  turning  again  to  the  mere  physical  theorist,  if 
there  be  any  who  cannot  appreciate  the  objections  which  I  have  set 
forth  to  their  peculiar  views  of  secretion,  let  them  appeal  to  their  or- 
dinary habits  of  observation,  and  look  at  the  condition  of  the  blood 
as  reputedly  laden  with  the  various  compounds  which  are  supposed 
to  be  strained  off  from  the  great  vital  fiuia.  What  an  unphilosophical 
mixture  1  All  the  forty  ingredients  of  the  bile  into  whicn  that  homo- 
geneous substance  is  separated  by  the  various  manipulations  of  the 
chemist,— "-all  the  variety  into  which  the  urine  is  resolved  by  the  same 
ingenious  devices,^mueus,  saliva,  gastric  juice,  albumen,  gelatin,  ce^ 
rebral  substance,  fat,  tears,  sweat,  milk,  semen,  the  germinal  fluids 
&c.,— nay,  more,  all  the  peculiar  compounds  which  go  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  different  parts  of  the  body ;  aqd  each  one,  and  no  other, 
strained  off  by  that  part  alone  which  has  been  forever  engaged  in  the 
individual  office  of  eliminating  one  exact  compound,  or  one  special 
variety  of  compounds.  Nor  is  this  the  end  of  the  absurdities ;  for 
the  same  physical  doctrine  supposes  that  this  principle  is  coextensive 
with  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  that  every  species  of  plant  and  ani- 
mal embraces  in  its  circulating  fluid  special  varieties,  which,  in  the 
aggregate,  make  up  the  many  millions  of  specific  and  unvaiying  com- 
pounds of  which  the  organic  kingdoms  are  composed  (§  41).  jNor  is 
it  a  small  part  of  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  mechanical  and 
chemical  hypotheses  of  secretion,  that  all  these  millions  of  compounds 
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are  liable  to  exact  variations,  according  to  morbid  changes  in  tbe 
parts  by  which  they  are  elaborated. 

409,  j.  Is  the  chemical  hypothesis  of  catalytU  better  calculated 
than  the  mechanical  to  resolve  the  great  problem  which  concerns  the 
formation  of  the  millions  of  miique  products  from  one  common  fluid, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  facts  which  have  been  hitherto  stated  1 
This  doctrine  is,  doubtless,  the  most  ingenious  of  any  which  has  been 
advanced  by  chemistry ;  but  it  has  little  to  sustain  it  even  of  the  spe- 
cious analogies  supplied  by  inorganic  processes.  Indeed,  so  little  is 
catalysis  supported  by  the  phenomena  of  inorganic  nature,  that  its 
existence  is  denied  by  many  able  chemists.     Thus : 

"  Liebig,"  says  Mulder,  "  has  been  led  to  reject  catalysis  entirely, 
and  to  give  a  totally  different  explanation  of  facts.  He  has  assumed, 
that  chemical  forces  are  in  action  in  those  substances  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  supposition  of  Berzelius,  are  capable  of  exciting  action, 
though  without  taking  part  in  that  action ;  and  he  thinks  that  by  such 
chemical  action,  another  may  be  excited  in  other  substances,  fie 
adopts  the  principle,  indicated  by  La  Place  and  Berthollet,  that  a 
molecule,  being  put  in  motion,  can  communicate  its  motion  to  othere, 
if  in  contact  with  them.  He  applies  this  principle  to  yeast  especial- 
ly," &c. — Mulder's  Chemistry  ^  Vegetable  and  Animal  Fkysiolagy. 

In  section  350},  d,  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  catalytic  theory  as 
advocated  by  Mulder;  and  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Com- 
mentaries (vol.  i.,  p.  55-78)  I  have  considered  specuBcally  the  obsta- 
cles to  its  application  to  organic  processes,  while  it  must  encounter, 
also,  all  that  I  have  here  alleged  against  the  mechanical  and  other 
physical  doctrines.  Nor  is  it  the  least  objection  to  the  whole  chem- 
ical system  of  organic  life,  that  the  two  principal  leaders  in  organic 
chemistry  "give  a  totally  different  explanation  f^fads^'*  that  make  up 
the  essential  attributes  of  living  beings.  Mulder  affirms  that  Liebig'a 
theory  is  an  ''assumption,"  while  Liebig  ** rejects  entirely"  the  catar 
lytic  theory  of  Mulder.  The  medical  reader  will  easily  appreciate 
the  worth  of  Liebig's  "  assumption,"  by  referring  to  its  attempted 
**  explanation  of  facts"  as  revealed  by  disease.  (See  §  350,  nos.  40, 
41,  42,  44,  45,  850^,  and  Lehmann  on  Chemical  EquaiionSj  §  1029). 

409,  k.  In  respect  to  the  supposed  agency  of  galvanism  in  the  for- 
mation of  animal  compounds  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system, 
the  doctrine  is  conastently  applied  to  the  modifications  which  arise 
from  morbid  processes ;  but  we  have  just  seen  (§  409  hh)  that  the  fun- 
damental hypothesis  is  contradicted  by  the  close  analogy  between  the 
products  of  plants  and  animals,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem in  the  former,  and  therefore,  a  fortiori^  galvanism  has  no  connec- 
tion with  morbid  products.  Galvanism  is  also  alike  a  stimidus  to  tbe 
secretory  functions  of  plants  and  animals,  which  farther  establishes  its 
distinction  from  the  nervous  power  (§  113,  224,  226,  856  a,  899,  446  a, 
461,  475^,  493  cc,  500  nn,  512,  898  a,  c,  893^,  902).— Notk  Y- 

410.  We  may  therefore  well  conclude  that  there  is  nothing  so  im- 
portant in  the  whole  compass  of  physiology,  and  in  the  philosophy 
and  practice  of  medicine,  as  a  proper  understanding  of  the  vital  con- 
stitution, in  their  properties  and  functions,  of  those  extreme  vesseli 
by  which  nutrition  and  secretion  are  performed.  Those  are  also  the 
instruments  of  all  morbid  processes,  and  those  by  which  all  morlnd 
products  are  elaborated  from  the  blood.  And  since  all  healthy  prod- 
ucts are  clearly  the  result  of  processes  to  which  there  is  nothing  anal- 
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ogous  in  the  world  of  dead  matter,  how  obviously  must  all  the  prod- 
ucts of  disease,  all  those  of  inflammatory  conditions,  which  vary  but 
little  from  the  natural  standard,  be  owing  to  the  same  vital  processes 
of  those  formative  and  secretory  vessels  somewhat  diverted  from  their 
natural  states,  and  in  which  deviations  disease  must  be  allowed  to  con- 
sist (§  750,  1039,  1040,  1056). 

411.  Finally,  the  function  of  appropriation  is  that  which  evinces, 
more  than  any  other,  the  existence  of  a  vital  principle.  This  princi- 
ple, being  admitted  as  the  basis  of  that  function,  must  be  carried  to  ev- 
ery other  process  of  living  beings.  It  is  by  appropriation  that  the  new 
elementary  combinations,  in  their  endless  variety,  are  formed  from 
the  blood  or  sap.  By  nutrition,  which  begins  at  the  earliest  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  in  the  aspect  of  growth,  under  the  government  of 
a  peculiar  power,  as  admitted  by  all,  the  organic  being  is  carried  for- 
ward to  full  maturity,  and  maintained  while  life  continues.  At  every 
stage  of  his  existence,  it  is  the  same  process  as  that  which  was  start- 
ed by  the  impression  of  the  semen  upon  the  germ ;  and,  since  no  new 
results  are  brought  forth,  no  new  powers  can  be  called  into  opera- 
tion. The  living  semen  is  the  first  stimulus  of  the  organic  properties 
of  the  embryo,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  analogous  to  those  vital  stimuli 
which  forever  after  maintain  the  same  powers  in  action,  and  by  which 
the  same  nutrition,  or  the  same  elementary  combinations,  are  effected 
at  every  subsequent  stage  of  existence.  By  nutrition,  through  the 
operation  of  these  vital  properties,  and  according  to  specific  plans  in- 
stituted by  the  Creator,  and  to  be  forever  perpetuatea  by  the  substi- 
tuted energy  of  the  vital  principle,  all  those  forms  of  organic  beings, 
which  pass  by  almost  insensible  gradations  from  the  mushroom  up  to 
the  gigantic  tree,  and  from  the  microscopic  animalcule  to  the  majesty 
of  man,  are  maintained  in  all  their  exact  peculiarities,  in  all  their  anal- 
ogies to  each  other,  in  all  their  vital  and  moral  attributes.  It  is  by 
nutrition,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  specific  modes  in  which  some  three  or 
four  principal  elements  are  united  together,  and  joined  to  pre-existing 
parts  of  the  same  nature  (§  41,  42),  that  each  animal  or  plant,  accord* 
mg  to  its  species,  acquires  and  maintains  a  specific  configuration  and 
organization,  exhibiting  vital  results  that  are  peculiar  to  each,  pro- 
ducing specific  germs  that  are  developed  in  exact  conformity  with  the 
nature  of  the  parent,  and  each  pursuing  forever  a  certain  path  which 
was  marked  out  for  itself  alone  by  the  Hand  which  gave  it  existence. 
Such,  and  far  more,  is  the  wonderful  power^  a  power  substituted  for 
the  Creator  Himself,  which  directs  capillary  circulation,  and  governs 
the  process  of  nutrition  in  the  development  of  the  embryo,  in  the  ma- 
turity of  the  being,  and  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  species. 

Briefly,  then,  the  whole  essential  philosophy  of  organic  life,  all  that 
is  important,  or  useful,  or  dignified  m  medicine,  is  directly  relative  to 
the  vital  constitution,  and  the  vital  actions  of  the  formative  and  secre- 
tory vessels.  Here  is  the  labyrinth  oflifey  here  of  disease,  here  the  td- 
iimate  aim  of  medical  philosophy  (^  1040). — ^Note  I  p.  1118. 

6.   EXCRETION. 

412.  Excretion  is  the  sixth  grand  function  common  to  animals  and 
vegetables.  It  is  analogous  to  secretion,  and  is  performed  by  analo- 
gous organization ;  though  the  differences  in  these  respects  are  prob- 
ably greater  than  between  nutrition  and  secretion,  in  their  ordinary 
acceptation  (§  402,  404). 
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413.  By  excretion  useless  matter  is  elaborated  from  the  blood  and 
ejected  from  the  body.  The  results  of  this  function,  therefore,  are 
entirely  different  from  those  of  secretion,  ydiich  are  destined  for  use- 
ful purposes  in  the  animal  economy. 

414.  The  terminal  series  of  the.  arterial  system,  as  with  appropri- 
ation, are  the  immediate  instruments  of  the  function  of  excretion. 
But,  like  secretion,  a  compounded  organization  is  necessary  to  excre- 
tion. In  this  respect  there  appears  to  be  about  the  same  anatomical 
variety  allotted  to  secretion  ana  excretion  (§  404).  The  same  tissue, 
indeed,  and  even  the  same  part,  may  perform  both  functions ;  as  in 
the  limgs,  and  in  the  uterus  (§  135). 

Notwidistanding,  however,  these  coincidences,  the  final  causes  of 
excretion  and  secretion  are  so  very  different  (§  413),  the  procesMs 
which  give  rise  to  such  opposite  results  should  be  regarded  as  differ- 
ent functions. 

415.  The  difference  between  secretion  and  excretion,  as  denoted 
by  their  respective  uses,  is  confirmed  by  the  elementary  constitution 
of  the  products  of  these  functions ;  those  of  secretion  being  oiganic, 
those  of  excretion  inorganic  There  is  also  reason  to  beh'eve  that 
special  elementary  changes  take  place  in  the  urine  soon  afier  its  elim- 
ination from  the  blood.*  Urea  may  be  also  artificially  produced; 
and  such  is  unquestionably  the  fact  when  chemically  obtained  from 
blood,  or  even  trom  the  iirine  (§  53,  b,  1032  a,  Lehmann). 

416.  The  principal  excreted  substances  are,  1st.  Carbon  ;  2d.  Stpeai; 
3d.  Urine.  The  lungs>  skin,  and  kidneys,  are  the  organs  by  whidi 
they  are  elaborated.  The  lungs  and  skin  exercise  their  fancticm, 
principally,  afi:er  nutrition  and  secretion  have  been  performed,  and 
are,  therefore,  mainly  concerned  in  excretine  the  waste  parts  of  the 
body ;  though  this  devolves  also  upon  the  kidneys,  especially  in  £s- 
ease. 

417.  a.  No  one  of  the  foregoing  products  is  of  an  organic  nature ;  and 
the  supposed  triumph  of  the  chemist  in  manufacturing  urea  is  no  more 
a  proof  of  the  dependence  of  organic  compounds  on  chemical  process- 
es  than   any   other  transformation.t     The  sweat  and  the  turine  be- 
ing liable  to  transformations  as  soon  as  elaborated  (§  415),  and  more 
especially  as  every  chemical  agent  by  which  their  analysis  is  attempt- 
ed necessarily  changes  their  composition,  their  actual  condition  at  me 
moment  of  their  production  can  never  be  known.     Such,  also,  is  true 
of  the  analysis  of  every  organic  compound.     The  very  analysis  sup- 
poses the  veneration  of  compounds  or  of  elements  in  artificial  modes ; 
but  the  original  compound  being  the  product  of  the  organic  powers, 
the  transformation  of  its  elements,  whether  spontaneous  or  effected  by 
the  chemist,  and  through  certain  agencies,  occurs  in  certain  determi- 
nate modes,  and  accordmg  to  the  influences  which  had  been  impressed 
by  the  organs  of  life  (§  54,  a).     Besides,  it  is  now  fully  admitted  tint 
many  very  uniform  and  remarkable  formations  out  of  organic  com- 
pounds, and  themselves,  too,  allied  to  organic  substances,  have  no  sadi 
natural  existence ;  as  hydrocyanic  acid,  narcotin,  Sec.  (§  42,   409). 
Even  Magendie  threw  in  the  way  of  proximate  analyses  the  conclu- 
sive fact  that,  ''  during  the  short  transit  from  the  vascular  tubes  to 
your  receiver,  the  component  elements  of  the  blood  are  found  to  e£fect 
a  new  arrangement"  (§  1032  5,  c). 

"  See  Mkdical  and  Physiological  Commentariei,  vol.  i.,  p.  526,  585,  60S.  675-<n'9u 
t  Lbbmahic  sayB  that— ^  We  cen  hardly  any  longer  enumerate  urea  amonc  tive  o 
•Unces."— 1850. 
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417,  h.  When,  therefore,  I  may  speak  of  changes  in  the  ''compo- 
nent parts"  of  organic  compounds,  I  refer  either  to  such  as  may  be 
wrought  by  organic  processes,  or  by  influences  exerted  by  less  ob- 
vious causes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bile  (§  316),  or  to  those  chemical 
transformations  of  a  specific  nature  which  depend  upon  chemical 
agencies  (a). 

418,  Carbon  is  the  greatest  excrement  of  animals,  and  is  erolved 
from  plants.  In  the  former  it  is  effected  by  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
lungs,  and  often  by  the  skin  (§  135);  in  the  latter  by  the  leares  (§  303}). 

419,  a.  The  excretion  of  carbon  by  the  lungs  is  construed  by  the 
chemists  according  to  their  rules  of  inteipreting  other  oi^nic  actions. 
Buty  as  I  have  endeavored,  in  the  *'  Commentaries,"  to  establish  the 
vital  character  t>f  this  phenomenon,  I  shall  only  now  advert  to  its  phi- 
losophy, and  in  connection  with  that  which  respects  the  productiftn 
of  animal  and  vegetable  heat  (§  433,  &c.).  They  are  thus  associated 
by  myself  out  of  regard  to  the  confhsion  which  has  be&llen  them  in 
the  hands  of  the  chemist.  But,  appealing  to  him  who  sees  in  organic 
nature  its  plainest  contradistinctions  from  inorganic,  I  would,  in  this 
place,  submit  to  his  understanding  whether  it  be  not  probable  that 
the  same  philosophy  attends  the  elaboration  of  carbon  by  the  lungs 
and  by  the  skin,  and  whether  that  Unction  of  the  skin  in  many  animals 
be  not  as  much  an  organic  process  as  the  associate  secretion  of  sweat  1 

419,  b.  But,  if  the  ^egomg  analogies  be  not  sufficiently  conclusive, 
consider,  next,  d&e  elaboration  of  that  excremehtitibus  matter,  the 
urine;  which  all  but  the  purely  physical  philosopher  recognize  as  a 
vital  process.  And,  again,  shall  it  be  admitted  that,  while  nature  has 
constituted  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue,  like  that  of  the  stomach, 
intestine,  bladder,  Sec,  upon  her  universal  plan  o£  organization,  and 
endowed  it  with  the  vital  function  of  generating  mucus,  she  has  step- 
ped aside  in  an  isolated  part  of  one  and  the  same  continuous  tissue  to 
mtroduce,  along  with  the  vital,  a  chemical  function  'i  It  is  the  same 
argument  as  derived  from  the  production  of  sweat,  in  its  connection 
with  carbonaceous  matter;  and  here  the  analogy  brings  into  co- 
operation every  product  of  the  living  being,  and  establishes  the  whole 
upon  common  principles  (^  447^  c). 

419,  c.  There  remains,  however,  a  demonstration  from  analogy 
which  is  perfectly  irresistible.  We  have  already  seen  how  differently 
modified  in  their  vital  character  are  not  only  different  tissues,  and  tis- 
sues of  the  same  apparent  organization,  but  erv^n  different  pcurts  of 
one  and  the  same  continuous  tissue.  We  have  seen  this  exemplified 
in  a  variety  of  aspects,  and  especially  by  the  specific  nature  of  the 
product  of  certain  parts.  We  have  seen,  for  example,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  nature  but  that  part  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  tissue 
which  lines  the  stomach  that  will  generate  gastric  juice,  while,  also,  it 
produces  mucus  (§  133-136).  Now,  «arry  this  to  another  part  of  the 
same  continuous  tissue  which  lines  the  air-cells,  and  the  inference  is 
plain  that  if  the  gastric  juice  be  elaborated  by  a  vital  process,  so  also 
IS  the  carbonaceous  matter.  Nor  can  any  objection  be  urged  that 
other  parts  of  the  mucous  system  do  not  contribute  to  the  function  of 
decarbonization  upon  the  ground  that  they  at«  less  delicate,  and 
therefore  less  permeable  to  the  air,  than  the  mucous  portion  of  the 
lungs,  since,  in  some  animals,  that  dense  organ,  the  skin,  performs  the 
same  office.    Nor  is  there  a  better  chance  for  the  application  oi  en- 
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ismose  and  exoBinose,  since  atmospberic  air  is  often  in  contact 
ith  the  mucous  tisane  of  the  stomach  (^  447^  e). 
4S0.  Perspiration  or  sweat,  which  is  sensible  and  insen^ble,  bong 
iborated  hy  an  organ  of  highly  complex  organization,  is  cleaiij  t 
oduct  of  organic  actions ;  and  since  the  akin  of  some  inferior  ani- 
Hs,  like  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  lungs,  eliminates  both  raucns  and 
rbon,  this  coincidence  of  function  in  two  very  complex  organs  ma* 
I  considered  worthy  of  some  regard  in  forming  the  lo^csl  inductioB 
which  the  facts  in  the  preceding  section  may  seem  entitled. 

421,  The  excretion  of  urine  is  the  next  great  source  of  deporaticn 
the  blood.     Like  the  other  products  of  excretion,  it  contributes  to 

a  process  of  assimilation  by  its  depurating  ^ects  (^  416).  It  is  as- 
uishing,  too,  with  what  rapidity  many  substances  appear  in  the  nriDs 
ter  their  admission  into  the  stomach  ;  often  not  more  than  five  or  ten 
inutes  intervening.  Thb  i-apidity  of  excretion  is  particularly  Iiw 
all  matter  which  is  offensive  to  the  organization. 
42S,  a.  There  is  a  remarkable  sympathy  subsisting  between  the 
dneys  and  skin,  by  which,  as  it  were,  they  interchange  functicms 
ith  each  other.  We  are  all  famihsr  with  the  fact  that  the  urine  is 
DSt  abundant  in  cold  weather,  and  the  perspirable  matter  moet  de- 
ient,  and  vice  verta  ;  and,  as  a  general  principle,  when  one  excre- 
)□  abounds,  the  other  is  lessened.  This  is  true  in  diKBse  as  in 
alth  {I  139,  1032  a).     It  depends  upon  reSei  nervous  actions. 

422,  b.  For  the  fulfillment  of  their  final  cause  the  kidneys  poeseM 
exquisite  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  the  nervous  power 


188,  kc,  226,  528).      Hence  arises  the  rapid  and  profuse  excr«- 
in  of  urine  when  fear  and  certain  other  emotions  of  the  mind  aie 

operation.     The  same  affirmation,  too,  may  be  made  of  the  skin, 
□ugh  perhaps  less  extensively.     This,  too,  is  the  reason  why  fev 

readily  induces  copious  sweats.  In  either  case,  the  phenomem 
B  owing  to  the  direct  development  and  determination  of  uie  nerroos 
iwer  upon  the  organs,  respectively.  These  phenomena,  too,  prore 
B  great  susceptibility  of  the  skin  and  kidneys  to  the  influence  of  the 
rvous  power,  and  are  a  key  to  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  inuc- 
anges  of  action  between  the  skin  and  kidneys  (§  1S9,  S30,  638^). 
But  there  are,  also,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  facts  just  stated, 
eat  sympathetic  relations  between  the  akin  and  kidneys  and  many 
ler  organs,  though  these  relations  are  much  more  manifested  byef^ 
Its  which  arise  sympathetically  in  the  excretory  organs  than  by  the 
luencee  of  these  organs  npon  other  parts.  This  is  mostly  seen  ra 
lease,  and  during  the  operation  of  remedial  agents  applied  to  the 
>mach.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  snsceptibility  of  the  bkIu  and  the 
Ineys,  in  their  excretory  function,  to  remedial  agents,  that  a  large 
riety  have  received  the  denomination  of  sudorifica,  and  another 
IBB,  diuretics.  But,  owing  to  the  special  vital  constitution  of  the 
in  and  kidneys,  by  which  they  are  rendered  sensitive  in  their  ex- 
story  function  to  a  thousand  slight  inftuences,  it  is  obvious  thai  the 
'Bgoing  denominations  of  remedies  convey  hypotheses  that  are  nn- 
inded,  and  of  injurious  tendencies.  There  are  no  better  sudorifici 
in  fear  and  hot  water;  no  better  diuretic  than  impending-  dangar 
246,  600,8921,  1040);  aU  through  direct  or  «/««  nervous  infiuei 
422,  c.  In  respect  to  the  foregoing  principle  as  shown  by  d' 
nditions  the  facts  are  not  less  familiar.     In  such  casi 
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wbicb  is  naturally  designed  for  secretion  may  sometimes,  by  a  morbid 
increase  of  its  products,  take  on  tbe  relative  function  of  excretion, 
and  tbus,  botb  by  morbific  reflex  nervons  actions,  and  by  copious 
elaborations  from  tbe  blood,  diminish  or  suspend  the  excretion  of 
urine.  In  tbe  cholera  asphyxia  this  excretion  would  fail  entirely, 
even  when  the  profuse  intestinal  discharges  were  unattended  by  the 
usual  perspiration.  But,  m  the  case  of  the  intestinal  affection,  much 
was  due  to  the  morbific,  vital  influences;  since  we  of^en  see  the  urine 
increased  by  the  active  operation  of  cathartics.*  Scarcely  a  morbid 
state  disturbs  the  organs  of  digestion  'without  diminishing  or  increas- 
ing the  efiete  products  of  the  kidneys  and  skin,  especially  of  the  for- 
mer organ.  The  kidneys,  however,  being  designed  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  depuration,  do  not  hold  a  corresponding  sway  over  the  great 
organs  of  life,  but  mainly  so  as  it  respects  their  dependence  upon 
those  organs  (§  129);  while  at  greater  reciprocity  of  sympathy  be- 
tween the  skin  and  the  essential  viscera  of  life,  and  a  predominant 
sympathy  between  the  skin  and  kidneys  as  organs  of  excretion, 
evince  the  wonderful  nature  of  Design  in  its-  provisions  and  limita- 
tions, according  to  the  final  causes  which  directed  the  plan  of  lorganic 
life  (§  325).— Illustrated  by  heart  in  §  500  «»,  687^-688,  694|,  826  ec. 

423.  How  vain  the  attempt  to  refer  any  of  the  foregoing  processes 
and  results  to  any  of  the  forces  or  laws  which  rule  in  the  inorganic 
world !  The  entire  rationale  rests  upon  the  peculiar  operations  of 
the  nervous  power,  and  its  laws  of  reflex  action  (§  222,  &c.,  446,  &c., 
455  e,  500).  A  balance  of  actions  and  products  is  thus  perpetually 
maintained,  though,  of  course,  with  less  uniformity  and  exactness  in 
sickness  than  in  health.  But  nature,  ever  provident,  has  so  constitu- 
ted the  properties  of  life,  that  when  one  organ,  whether  excretory  or 
secretory,  becomes  morbidly  suspended  in  its  function,  the  evil  will 
be  felt  by  other  organs,  by  reflected  nervous  action ;  and  they  will 
thus  take  on,  as  it  were,  the  work  of  that  suspended  organ.  If  the 
excretion  of  urine  be  wholly  arrested,  not  only  the  skin,  but  many 
other  parts,  may  join  in  the  concerted  action  of  relief.  But,  no  other 
part  will  ever  excrete  urine,  no  more  than  the  skin  will  secrete  se- 
men.t  The  absurdity  of  this  prevailing  doctrine  is  shown,  at  once, 
by  the  fact  that  urine  would  excoriate  the  eliminating  vessels  of  every 
part  excepting  those  of  the  kidney  (§  83  &,  133,  &c.). 

Organs  of  pure  secreUon,  however,  may  take  on,  in  consequence 
of  the  foregoing  condition,  the  office  of  excretion ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
will  elaborate,  along  with  their  natural  fluids,  the  excrementitious 
matters,  in  certain  peculiar  combinations,  which,  in  the  healthy  state 
of  the  kidneys,  would  appear  in  the  form  of  urine  (§  417). 

424.  The  philosophy  of  all  that  I  have  now  said  in  respect  to  the 
interchange  of  offices  among  the  organs  of  secretion  and  excretion, 
and  of  the  dependence  of  the  sevei^  products  upon  special  condi- 
tions of  anatomical  structure  and  modifications  of  ibe  organic  proper- 
ties, is  the  same  that  is  concerned  in  the  process  of  lactation  after 
parturition,  however  different  the  remote  and  final  causes.  The  mam- 
mary glands  sympathize  with  the  now  change  in  the  uterine  system, 
and  produce  a  fluid  which  is  totally  diflerent  from  the  blood,  although, 
like  all  other  products,  it  is  derived  from  that  fluid.    And,  thei^ 

♦  See  my  work  on  the  Cholera  A*t^yxia  of  New  York,  1832, 

t  See  Medical  and  Phfftieiogieal  uammerUaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  526,  568,  603,  608,  680. 
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vrould  be  juBt  as  mudi  wisdom  in  sappoedng  that  tlie  reflex  nerroiu 
nctioiiB  of  the  womb  upon  the  mammai;  glands,  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture, is  a  chemical  phenomenon,  as  there  is  in  referring  the  elabora- 
tion of  milk  to  the  capricioas  forces  of  chemietrj,  while  its  reputed 
filtration  &om  the  blood,  bj'  others,  is  equally  refdt«d  by  the  eympa- 
thetic  nature  of  lactation  in  every  species  of  mammifera  (^  1031,  h). 

i25.  The  excretion  of  nrine,  more  than  the  products  of  any  other 
part,  may  be  affected  by  tho  absorpdon  of  unnatural  agents  into  the 
circulation.  This  is  because  many  agents,  which  will  excite  the  ac- 
tion of  the  kidneys,  are  not  t^ensive  to  the  lacteals  nor  to  the  system 
at  large,  and  are  therefore  freely  absorbed.  Such  ore  many  saUne 
and  alkaline  substances,  and  others,  again,  which  are  natural  to  the 
body,  as  aqueous  fluids,  kc.  Those  being  either  unnatural  or  re- 
dundant rouse  the  action  of  the  kidneys,  as  the  proper  organs  for 
their  elaboration.  The  quantity  of  nnne  is  thus  increased ;  and, 
while  the  kidneys  are  thus  stimulated  they  may  be  rendered  the 
means  of  excreting  other  matters,  though  in  a  very  different  conditjon 
from  their  existence  in  the  blood  (^  408). 

426.  Inmorbidstateaof  all  the  principal  organs  tbe  urine  is  remaii- 
ably  liable  to  change.  This  arises  from  Tarious  causes.  If  the  stom- 
ach be  the  primary  seat  of  disease,  or,  if  its  condition  be  disturbed 
by  reflected  nervoni  influences  of  other  diseased  organs,  as  is  almost 
constantly  the  ease,  digestion  is  imperfectly  performed,  and  the  cbyle, 
in  consequence,  becomes  more  or  lose  unfitted  for  the  norpoeea  <rf 
nutrition  and  secretion.  The  kidneys,  therefore,  carry  off  more  tbaa 
their  wonted  quantity  of  excrementitious  matter,  while  this  matter  sp- 
pears  under  conditions  more  or  less  varied  from  the  natural  prodiul 
(§  426).  The  whole  office  of  appropriation  is,  also,  more  or  less  im- 
paired, which  farther  modifies  the  condition  of  the  blood  and  tbe  for- 
mative action  of  the  kidneys ;  though  a  part  of  the  office  of  excretjon, 
under  these  circumstances,  devolves  upon  the  akin  and  lungs  (§  416). 
A  third  great  cause  of  the  variableness  of  the  urine  consiBts  in  on- 
usual  vital  decompoeition  or  wasting  of  tbe  body,  or  of  some  of  il> 

^  parts,  when  it  devolves  upon  the  kidneys  to  co-operate,  beyond  their 

natural  habit,  with  the  lungs  and  skin,  in  removing  the  redundancy 
of  waste  materials.  A  fourth  cause  of  the  urinary  changes,  and  an 
important  one,  lies  in  actual  morbid  states  of  the  kidneys  themselvea. 
The  kidneys,  however,  are  not  often  the  Mat  of  morbid  affections  be- 
yond those  of  a  simple  functional  and  tnuisi^nt  nature,  as  indaced  by 
reflex  nervous  actiooa  excited  by  the  diseases  of  other  parts  ;  but  to 
which  influences  the  kidneys  are  extremely  liable,  and,  therefore,  to 
consequent  modifications  of  the  urinary  product 

427.  Briefly,  then,  every  alteration  of  the  natural  action  of  the  kid- 
neys, whether  primary  or  sympathetic,  and  every  defect  in  assimila- 
don  and  appropriation,  is  attended  by  some  change  in  the  urine  ;  while 
an  endless  variety  is  imparted  to  it  by  the  qualities  and  quanrities  of 
the  ingesta.  From  this  circumstance,  which  should  have  pronapted 
other  conclusions,  has  arisen  the  belief  that  the  state  of  the  urine 

''i  supplies  some  of  the  most  important  signs  of  pathological  conditions, 

'e  not  only  of  tbe  kidneys  themselvea,  but  of  remote  organs  with  which 

1  they  may  sympathize.     Prom  Hippocrates  to  our  day,  elaborate  dis- 

;  quisitions  have  appeared  concerning  the  changes  of  the  urine  as  indic- 

~i}  stive  of  particular  forms  of  disease,  of  their  special  seats,  a£  the  dif* 
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ferent  stages  of  their  rise  and  decline,  and  of  their  degrees  of  se- 
Terity  ana  danger.  The  humoralists  were  apt  to  regard  the  unusual 
conditions  of  this  product,  and  other  **  vitiated  secretions,''  as  the 
disease  itself;  and  m  this  respect  they  are  imitated  by  the  humoral- 
ists of  the  nineteenth  century.  Chemistry  has  been  also  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  fluctuating  states  of  the  urine,  and  has  increased  the 
factitious  importance  of  a  symptom  which  is  often  as  likely  to  denote 
some  alimentary  substance,  or  divers  forms  of  disease,  or  imperfect 
digestion,  or  some  remedial  agent,  as  the  source  firom  which  it  ema- 
nates. 

But,  comine  to  the  bed-side  we  find  that  all  these  critical  obser- 
vations are  relics  of  the  speculative  ages  of  humoralism.  Here,  we 
find  that  all  that  is  practically  useful  in  relation  to  the  urine  is  gener- 
ally best  ascertained  by  mere  inspection ;  and  upon  this  subject,  we 
have  all,  and  more  than  is  desirable,  from  Hippocrates  himself.  Those 
philosophers,  however,  who  are  employed  in  interrogating  disease  by 
chemical  analyses  are  not  often  or  long  in  the  chambers  of  the  sick. 
They  carry  on  the  investigation  of  morbid  processes  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  chemist,  and  then  and  there  fabricate  the  appropriate  reagents 
(§  ^i*  a)*  He  who  studies  organic  nature  according  to  the  method 
of  solidism  and  vitalism  has  neither  the  leisure  for  those  most  diffi- 
cult, unattainable,  and  laborious  analyses,  nor  would  they  have  any 
influence  upon  his  judgment  as  to  the  padiolosy  or  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, in  the  midst  of  such  a  multitudinous  variety  as  is  presented  by 
the  vital  phenomena  of  disease.  Of  one  thing,  also,  we  may  rest  as- 
sured, that  nature  has  supplied  all  those  ready  means  for  interpreting 
disease  that  may  be  necessary  for  immediate  action ;  nor  can  we  o&en 
delay  the  treatment  of  acute  disease  for  consultations  with  the  labora- 
tory. In  respect  to  the  blood,  were  it  even  practicable  to  learn  from 
analysis  its  variable  conditions  in  disease,  it  would  reflect  no  light  upon 
morbid  states  of  the  organs,  since  the  qualities  of  that  fluid  vary  with 
every  varying  change  in  the  vital  conditions  of  the  solids,  and  there- 
fore, too,  would  fail  to  indicate,  in  the  least,  the  appropriate  remedies. 
This  is  also  true,  in  a  general  sense,  of  the  urine  and  all  other  excre- 
tions, and  secretions.  The  ready  sight,  their  sensible  properties,  the 
vital  phenomena,  physical  signs,  experience,  and  general  principles, 
must  be  our  guide.  These  may  be  sometimes  facilitated  by  extraor- 
dinary modes  of  observation,  but  which  are  always  within  the  reach 
and  dear  understanding  of  every  practitioner;  such  as  the  usual 
mode  of  examining  the  blood  in  inflammatory  diseases,  evaporating 
the  urine  in  diabetes,  &c.  On  the  contrary,  were  the  humoral  doc- 
trines correct  the  teaching  and  the  practice  of  medicine  should  be  re- 
stricted to  chemists  alone ;  since  there  is  no  branch  of  inquiry  so  dif- 
ficult as  organic  analyses,  while  their  uncertainty  would  socmi  imply 
that  the  vis  medicatrix  natmrcB  is  the  only  ordination  of  nature  for  the 
maladies  of  the  human  race  (§  691,  1033  h). 

428.  The  mefutrual  fluid  is  another  and  a  fourth  product  of  excre* 
tion ;  and,  from  its  dose  resemblance  to  the  blood,  in  the  human  spe- 
cies, it  is  one  of  the  proofs  that  capillary  hemorrhage  is  generally  the 
result  of  a  secretory  process.  In  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  even  a 
clearer  index  of  its  origin  is  supplied  by  the  intermixture  of  blood 
with  the  periodic  secretion  of  nmcus,  which,  in  lower  orders,  occurs 
without  blood.    The  menses,  however,  is  a  product  sui  ^enm^/and  is 
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determined  ^y  the  nature  of  the  part  (§  135).  UnHlce 
products  of  excretion,  it  is  not  easential  aa  an  evacuitioD, 
portant  to  the  function  of  generation.  It  is  therefore  pe- 
I,  in  exerting  important  vital  influences  upon  the  genera- 
certain  periods  of  the  year,  the  fetnale  genitals  of  all  am- 
rgo  changes,  by  which  they  are  developed  or  prepared  for 
;  as,  for  instance,  the  ovaria  of  birds  become  enlarged,  the 
abbits  and  of  other  animals  is  tumefied  with  blood,  uicrea»- 
iscular  action,  and  poura  out  an  unusual  mucous  or  bloody 
e  only  at  these  penods  that  they  are  susceptible  of  impreg- 

t  woman  is  capable  of  ioipregnation  at  all  times;  and  that 

appen,  her  organs  must  hd  often  developed  and  pr^ared 

pose. 

loaophy  of  the  whole  of  this  preparation,  however  various 

[  species,  and  at  whatever  intervals  of  time,  is  the  same  in 

several  conditions  depend  upon  changes  in  the  vital  states 

erative  organs,  by  which  the  sexual  desire  is  excited,  and 

'endered  susceptible  to  the  stimulus  of  the  semen.    T}aa  is 

d  the  aim  of  the  whole. 

rollowB,  therefore,  that  the  periodical  excretion  of  the  Tueo- 

1  is  only  essential  to  the  oflice  of  generation,  and  not  to  the 

em,  excepting  so  far  as  this  excretion  is  a  healthy  functioD; 

uspensioQ   of  any  function  being  a  morbid  condititHi,  the 

em  may  sympathize  with  the  uterus  when  the  metutnial 

is  suspended. 

mce  It  follows,  as  a  practical  result,  that  all  our  prescrip- 

lUSpended  menstruation  must  proceed  upon  die  principle 

tcretion  is  a  vital,  and  not  a  mechanical  result ;  and  that  its 

n  is  owing  to  some  morbid  state  of  the  utems,  either  direct. 


lorification  is  the  function  by  which  plants  and  animals  gen- 
leat  which  is  peculiar  to  themselves.  Chemistry,  howevtr, 
d  a  more  undisturbed  exposition  of  the  natnre  of  this  fiinc- 
3ven  that  of  digesdon ;  nearly  all  but  the  most  eminent 
Its,  such  as  Hunter  and  Bicbat,  having  acquiesced  in  the 
IS  and  assumptions  of  chemists  as  setting  forth  the  true  phi- 
animal,  or,  rather,  organic  heat  (§  333). 
ious,  therefore,  that  few  things  in  medical  philosopby  have 
[Hands  upon  the  physiologist  than  a  right  iaterpretaiiaii  aC 
and  wonderful  function  of  organic  life,  that  its  philosophy 
iried  to  the  illustration  of  other  organic  processes,  that  all 
>n  as  a  system  of  consistent  Designs,  and  that  do  foot-hold, 
of  analogy,  shall  remain  to  him  who  would  substitute  arti- 
ss  for  the  institutions  and  laws  of  Nature.  The  times  have, 
)  have  had,  a  demand  upon  the  physiologist  for  a  critical 
if  this  extensive  vitiation  of  medical  philosophy.  They  urge 
m  now  more  than  at  former  periods.  Nothing  has  been 
lie  but  to  express  opinions ;  and  we  now  witness,  aa  a  ccHi- 
m  almost  universal  substitution  of  the  chemical  and  phjrv 
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ical  theories  of  life,  disease,  and  therapeutics,  for  the  promptings  of 
the  most  obvious  phenomena  of  Nature.  Mankind,  in  masses,  in  the 
aspect  of  Nations,  are  carried  away  by  the  simplicity  of  the  chemical 
dogmas,  and  by  the  confidence  with  which  they  are  uttered.  They 
have  become  incorporated  in  most  of  our  works  on  Physiology,  Med- 
icine, Hygiene.  Nor  is  this  at  all  limited  to  the  Medical  Profession. 
It  is  coextensive  vnth  society.  It  is  ingrafted  upon  popular  woiks ; 
carried  into  our  colleges,  academies,  and  even  pirblic  schools.  It  has 
become  a  part  of  the  general  plan  of  elementary  education ;  and  it  is 
now  most  extensively  an  object,  through  voluminous  publications,  to 
induce  the  whole  race  of  mankind  to  regulate  their  f(5od  by  chemical 
analysis.  Banners,  I  had  almost  said,  are  every  where  paraded,  bear- 
ing the  inscription  from  Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry,  that 

*'To  DETERIONE  WHAT  SUBSTANCES  ARE  CAPABLE  OF  AFFORDING 
NOURISHMENT,  IT  IS  ONLY  NECESSARY  TO  ASCERTAIN  THE  COMPOSITION 
OF  THE  FOOD,  AND  TO  COMPARE  IT  WITH  THE  INGREDIENTS  OF  THE 
BLOOD.'* 

434.  At  the  very  outset  of  our  inquiry,  we  discern  the  speculative 
nature  of  the  chemical  philosophy  from  the  vast  difference  in  the  sev- 
eral hypotheses  which  have  been  advanced  with  equal  confidence, 
and  which,  for  awhile,  have  been  received  with  almost  universal  fa- 
vor. The  theory  of  Crawford,  which  is  relative  exclusively  to  the 
lungs,  and  to  the  difference  in  ^e  capacity  for  heat  of  venous  and  ar- 
terial blood,  will  not  soon  lose  its  fascinating  simplicity  nor  the  plau- 
sibility of  its  pretensions.  Its  elegance  will  stand  forever  in  forcible 
contrast  with  that  deformity  which  is  the  idol  of  the  present  day. 
Genius  and  taste  will  never  cease  to  do  their  mournful  homage  to 
one,  while  they  turn  from  the  other  as  from  the  distortions  of  a  Pagan 
deity. 

A  third  hypothesis  may  be  stated  as  contributing  to  the  improba- 
bilities of  the  whole,  and  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  supplanted  by 
the  greater  novelty.  This  is  that  which  ascribes  the  evolution  of  or- 
ganic heat  to  the  passage  of  the  common  nutritive  fluid  to  a  solid  state. 
It  has,  even  more  than  Crawford's,  the  merit  of  philosophical  simpli- 
city, and  of  an  apparent  foundation  in  nature,  but  far  less  of  the  spice 
of  genius. 

435,  ^.  The  first  two  of  the  foregoing  hypotheses  have,  as  one  of 
their  indispensable  elements,  the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
with  the  carbon  of  the  blood,  or  vrith  that  of  the  body ;  though,  as 
£  have  endeavored  to  show  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Com- 
mentaries, neither  that  act  in  respiration,  nor  the  excretion  of  carbon, 
has  any  greater  connection  with  the  production  of  animal  heat  than  it 
has  with  that  of  the  gastric  juice,  or  any  other  result  of  organic  func- 
tions. The  whole  of  that  subject  is  investigated  so  extensively  in  the 
work  just  mentioned,  and,  I  may  say,  the  speculations  and  assump- 
tions which  have  been  subsequently  put  forth  by  Liebig  and  his  school 
are,  also,  so  fully  considered  in  the  same  work,  either  as  already  ex- 
tant, or  as  likely  to  ensue,  that  I  shall  now  limit  myself  to  a  statement 
of  the  latest  and  most  approved  positions  of  chemistry,  and  to  such 
remarks  and  prominent  facts  as  may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  in- 
tegrity of  those  fundamental  principles  which  are  the  main  objects  of 
this  work,  and  to  show  that  nature  operates  in  her  several  depart* 
ments,  respectively,  by  general  and  not  by  partial  laws,  and  that  a 
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and  perfect'  foundadon  may  be  thiu  laid,  aa  it  exists  in  nabuB 
}  great  euperatrncture  of  pathology  and  iherapeotics  (§  2,  892) 
,  1^,  The  argumants  end  the  facta  which  I  have  employed  m  dM 
jng  Essay  on  Animal  Heat  must  have  been  oftsner  approved  tbn 
d,  eince  they  have  been  &eely  adopted  by  some  Bubeeqaent 
B  without  indicotiiig  the  source  from  whence  they  were  d^Ted 
.I").— See  Rights  07  Authors  p.  919,  no.  23. 
,  c  I  may  be  also  penuitted  to  make  the  following  extract  fitm 
reface  to  the  third  volume  of  the  Medical  and  Fhysioliigical 


.  respect  to  chemistry,  the  author  may  safely  affirm  that  not  a 
08  been  subsequently  disclosed  that  reflects  the  snrallest  light 
physiology  or  pathology.  The  whole  of  that  ground,  wbereva 
jury  has  obtruded  ilself  upon  the  science  of  life  and  disease,  is 
ply  explained  in  the  fonner  volumes  of  these  CommentariBt, 
at  a  substantial  fact,  nor  a  vague  conclusion,  has  beea  put  frad 

school  of  Liebig,  which  is  not  there  examined,  andcipated,  and 
red,  as  something  which  had  already  an  existence,  or  tna  lilce- 
imerge  from  the  speculatiye  philosophy  of  the  laboratoiy  then 
ost  universal  vogue"  (§  1  b,  350},  830  c).f 
.  What,  therefore,  I  may  now  say  in  refutation  of  das  or  of 
chemical  doctnnes  (£  organic  processes  and  resuha,  wfll  con- 
1  part,  of  a  summary  view  of  some  of  the  fects  and  arguments 

are  arrayed  in  copious  detail  in  the  Medical  and  Fhysiologici] 
lentaries.  And,  truth  being  my  only  object,  I  shall  begin  the 
■t  under  consideration  with  a  statenieat  of  the  opinions  of  sooM 
I  most  accurate  and  distinguished  observers,  which  correepODd 
ay  own.  But  to  show,  however,  that  nothing  but  opinions  have 
expressed  even  by  those  who  have  comprehended  the  subject,  I 
[UOte  from  each  author  all  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of  his  hav- 
lid  upon  the  question  at  bsue,  with  the  exception  of  the  little 

occurs  along  with  Hunter's  observations  upon  the  tempei^tnra 
38.  I  will  add,  also,  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  these  inquiries, 
o  preceding  attempt  had  been  made  to  show  the  errois  of  the 
cal  doctrines  of  digestion,  and  that  I  have  incorporated  in  my 
ory  remarks  to  that  investigation  all  that  I  could  team  from  the 
pushed  authors  whom  I  have  there  summoned  in  behalf  of 
ophy. — See  Riohts  of  Authors  p.  919,  no.  22, 
,  a.  Let  us,  then,  bear  the  great  French  physiologist.  "  The 
uion  of  caloric,"  says  Bichat,  "  is  a  phenomenon  exactly  aoalcK 
o  those  of  which  the  general  capillary  system  is  the  seax." — 

disengagement  of  calonc  is  always  tuborduutte  to  the  ttatt  ^tie 
'brca." — "  The  state  of  respiration  has  no  influence  upon  the 

heat  of  the  body," — "  When  we  place  on  one  side  all  the  pW 
la  of  animal  heat,  and  on  the  other  the  chemical  hypotbeais,  k 

X  Ibig  apinian  ii  not  pecaliiur  to  myiel 

«.    Tfaqi,  tat  eiunple,  il  in  aiid  bj  tl 

ttd  Slaia  and  iii  Endemic  Inflveiica,"  that, 

rill  be  leen  Uia.t  Dr.  Paihe,  in  fact,  ssticipMca  lb*  whole  chemicBl  thsoiy  of  Li* 

■et  brth  in  hii  '  Animal  ChtmiilTy.'    Thia  bs  doei  ddC  onl;  in  hia  Eitay  am  Ft- 

D  whicb  ha  contravarta  aome  of  tbe  Geituan  profeaaor'a  opiniooa,  BdvmiHml  in^M 

lie  Chcniitiy  imlird  to  A^riciJiure  and  P/iyiialogy,'  bat  likewiaa  in  his  tUi- 
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appears  to  me  so  inadequate  to  the  explanation  that  I  think  every  me- 
thodical  mind  can  r^iUe  it  without  my  €tmst(moeJ' — Bighat's  Qmeral 
Anatomy  applied  to  Phytiology  and  Medicine* 

437y  b.  Jolin  Hunter,  like  Bichat,  placed  the  elaboration  of  organic 
heat  upon  the  same  vital  grounds ;  regarding  it  as  a  secreted  pn^uct. 
'^  It  is  most  probable,*'  he  says,  "  that  the  power  of  generating  heat 
in  animals  arises  from  a  principle  so  connected  with  life^  that  it  can, 
and  does,  act  independently  of  circuladon,  &C.9  and  is  that  power 
which  preserves  and  regulates  the  internal  machine." — ^Hunter's 
Ohtervations  on  Certain  Parts  of  ike  Animal  Economy, 

437,  c.  And  thus  Wilson  Philip :  **  Among  the  secretions  I  have 
ranked  the  evolution  of  caloric,  although  not  taking  place  on  any  par- 
ticular surface,  because  it  af>peared  to  be  performed  by  the  same 
power  acting  on  the  same  fluid ;  and  because,  like  secreted  fluids,  it 
fails  when  any  considerable  part  of  the  influence  of  the  brain  or  spi- 
nal cord  is  withdrawn."— -IPbilip's  Ejiperimental  Inquiry  into  the 
Laws  of  the  Vital  Functions  (§  446,  b). 

437,  d.  And  thus  the  philosophical  Moore  :  "  We  must  allow  the 
bodies  of  livins  animals  and  vegetables  to  form  an  original  source  of 
heat,  as  much  beyond  our  power  of  explaining  as  the  source  of  the 
sun's  heat" — Moore's  Medical  Sketches. 

437,  e.  And  Miiller  thus :  "  From  the  experiments  of  Dulong  and 
Despretz,  it  results  that,  even  if  the  chemical  theory  of  respiration  be 
adopted,  there  miust  be  still  some  other  source  of  animal  heat."  ''  A  gen- 
eral source  of  animal  heat  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  organic 
processes^  in  which,  by  the  organizing  forces  on  the  organic  matter, 
heat  is  generated  not  in  one,  but  in  every  organ  of  the  body."  Again, 
''  Since  all  organic  processes  are  chiefly  depeiident  on  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  nerves  on  the  organic  mattter  of  the  body,  it  cannot 
appear  wonderful  if  the  reciprocal  action  between  the  organs  and  the 
nerves  is  a  main  source  of  animal  heat."— Mulubr's  Physiology. 

437,  yi  Tiedemann  has  the  same  view  of  the  subject.  "  The  only 
point,"  he  says,  '*  that  can  be  regarded  as  placed  beyond  doubt  is,  that 
the  evolution  of  heat  is  a  vital  act  which  depends  immediately  on  the 
process  of  nutrition,  the  conditional  and  preservative  cause  of  life. 
The  intensity  of  the  evolution  of  heat,  and  the  property  of  maintaining 
itself  at  a  certain  temperature  proper  to  each  species,  are,  in  animals, 
in  direct  ratio  with  tne  composition  of  their  organization,  and  with 
the  sum  and  intensity  of  their  manifestations  of  activity." — Tiede- 
uann's  Physiology. 

437,  g.  Finally,  it  is  even  said  by  the  distinguished  .chemical  phys- 
iologist, Dr.  Carpenter,  that,  "  It  is  evident  Siat  the  chemical  doc- 
trine in  its  present  form  is  insufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
animal  calorification." — Carpenter's  Human  Physiology,  p.  611. 
London,  1842. 

438,  a.  The  very  able  Dr.  Edwards,  in  his  work  on  the  Lvfluence 
of  Physical  Agents  on  Life,  maintains  that  ^'respiration  and  animal 
heat  stand  rdated  as  cause  and  effect.*'  This  doctrine  is  maintained 
by  Edwards  with  great  ability ;  w  more  so  than  by  all  other  authors 
whom  I  have  consulted.  I  thought  it,  therefore,  important  to  dispose 
of  his  facts  and  arguments,  in  my  former  work,  as  &r  as  their  plausi- 
bility and  my  own  advantage  of  the  right  position  would,  admit. 
There  is  much  said,  in  the  Commentaries,  in  refutation  of  that  doc- 
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trine,  which  ia  at  the  foundation  of  Liebig's  (^  440),  and    to  which 
no  farther  reference  will  be  made  in  this  work  (^  1044). 

438,  b.  Coming  to  the  heterogeneous  assumptions  which  diatiDgoish 
the  school  of  Liebig,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  anticipating  tbo  natore 
of  such  as  might  he  relatiTe  to  former  theories.  I  had  set  forth  the 
various  doctrines  in  their  ample  dimensions,  and  brought  them  to  the 
test  of  &cts  and  philosophy.  The  combustion  theory  was  then  in 
TOgue,  and  nearly  in  the  terms  as  expounded  by  Liebig.  In  descant- 
ing upon  its  peculiarities  I  took  for  my  guide  the  most  recent  and  ap- 
proved phraseology,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  coincident  with  the  sap- 
poeed  novelty;  and,  although  it  had  numerous  and  ardent  admircTs, 
It  passed  into  such  oblivion,  in  the  brief  space  of  two  years,  that  when 
T,_v: 1 — i-j  .!._ ^-Fpothesis,  and  in  the  same  language, 


guiehed  man  (§  349,  d).  The  doctrine  which  had  been  thus  nearly 
expressed  by  Billing,  in  his  "  Principles  of  Medicine,"  was  taken  for 
my  text,  and  is  now  presented  again,  in  its  original  typography.  Thus : 

"  We  have  in  the  lungs  a  charcoal  fire  constantly  burning,  and 
in  the  OTHsa  parts  a  wood  fire,  the  one  producing  carbonic  aadgat, 
the  other  carbim;  xbejbod  fupplT/ijigjtiiTaugh  the  circulation,  the  veg- 
etable or  animal^e^,  from  which  the  charcoal  is  prepared  that  is  btcm- 
ed  in  the  lungt.  It  is  thus  that  animal  heat  is  kept  up." — Billino, 
1838(54474",  no.  4,  1044), 

438,  e.  Somewhat  prior  to  Billing's  day,  Roget  had  embellished  his 
"Bridgewater  Treatise  on  Animtd  and  Vegetable  Physiology,"  bj 
the  following  graphic  description  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  office 
which  each  part  fulfills  in  the  generation  of  animal  heat.     Thus: 

"  The  food  supplies  the^^tM,  which  is  prepared  for  use  by  the  Ji- 
gtitive  organ*,  and  conveyed  by  the  pulmonary  arteries  to  tJte  plact 
where  it  is  to  undergo  amtlustion.  The  diaphragm  is  the  betiowt 
which  feeds 'the  _/«mace  with  air;  and  the  trachea  is  lie  ehitiuuj 
through  which  the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  the  product  of  combustian, 
escapee." — Rooet  (§  360ji,_/"). 

438,  d.  Now,  the  only  fundamental  difierence  between  the  forego- 
ing and  Iiiebig'e  hypothesis  is  this :  The  former  supposes  the  com- 
bustion to  take  place  in  the  lungs,  the  latter  in  every  other  part  «- 
citing  the  Ivngi,  where,  as  will  be  seen,  a  special  provision  is  made 
tar  the  temperature  of  those  organs  (§  447^,^). 

That  no  imaginary  obstacle  may  lie  in  the  way  of  the  vital  theory, 
and  that  truth  may  have  the  advantage  of  rival  doctrines  by  their  cloM 
apposition,  and  that  knowledge  may  not  be  limited  to  the  facts  and 
deductions  of  unadulterated  science,  it  remains  to  show,  by  a  series  at 
quotations  from  Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
dependence  of  organic  heat  upon  the  chemical  process  of  combustiai 
has  gained  nothing  from  the  Laboratory  at  Geissen  ;  while  the  atten- 
live  reader  will  find  in  the  extracts  themselves  the  most  ample  proof 
of  its  untenable  nature.  This,  indeed,  may  have  been  well  8nti<^pa- 
ted  from  what  I  have  shown  of  this  philosopher's  regard  for  facts  and 
consistency  in  section  350.  Indeed,  the  same  incongruities,  the  same 
contradictions,  and  worse  assumptions,  go  to  form  the  whole  fabric  of 
Lietng's  disquisitions  upon  animal  heat,  as  I  have  shown  to  make  up 
hia  jumble  respecting  digestion,  and  other  great  iiinctions,  as  well  as 
properties  of  living  beings  (^  1044), 
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I  shall  endeavor  to  execute  my  task  with  the  saibe  efficiency  as 
was  attempted  in  relation  to  the  chemical  views  of  digestion  (§  350), 
in  the  earnest  hope  that  the  chemist  may  discern  die  error  of  his 
ways,  and  leave  to  the  student  of  Organic  Nature  those  difficult  prob- 
lems which  concern  the  highest  welfare  of  man,  and  whose  consist- 
ency, in  their  philosophical  bearing,  cannot  be  disturbed  without  laying 
in  ruins  every  principle  in  physiology,  and  carrying  death  into  the 
chambers  of  the  sick  (§  4  a,  5,  5^  a,  376^,  376}  b,  819,  &c.). 

440,  a.  Let  us  begin,  then,  with  a  statement  of- the  doctrine  as  sum- 
marily delivered  by  Liebig  in  his  work  on  Animal  Chemistry^  and 
we  shall  see  jfrom  the  first  proposition  that  it  is  essentially  the  old 
speculation  (§  438, 3),  alike  based  upon  artificial  expedients,  and  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  living  organism  is  a  mere  chemical  apparatus, 
destitute  of  all  properties  and  laws  that  are  not  common  to  dead 
matter. 

1.  "It  is  evident  that  the  supply  of  heat  lost  by  cooling  is  effected  by 
the  mutual  action  of  the  elements  of  the  food  and  the  inspired  oxygen, 
which  combine  together.  The  animal  body  acts,  in  this  respect,  aa  a 
iwmace  which  we  supply  with  JueV*  '<  In  order  to  keep  up  in  the 
furnace  a  constant  temperature,  we  miut  vary  the  supply  offitd  accord- 
ing to  the  external  temperature,  that  is^  according  to  the  supply  of  oxy^ 
genJ** — Animal  Chemistry. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  close  of  the  foregoing  quotation,  that  a 
capital  error  is  made  in  assuming  a  law  that  the  quantity  of  food  is 
regulated  by  the  temperature  of  the  air  (§  440  cc,  no,  12).  That 
assumption  is  carried  out  in  opposition  to  all  well-known  facts  ;  while 
it  is  also  assumed  as  a  law,  that  animal  heat,  whatever  its  uniformity 
in  the  warm-blooded  animal,  or  its  instability  in  the  cold-blooded,  de- 
pends upon  the  relative  law  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  the 
quantity  of  food  consumed,  although  this  law  is  virtually  contradicted 
by  various  other  requisites  fi>r  the  promotion  and  maintenance  of  ani- 
mal heat.  But  let  us  have  another  unqualified  proposition  which  de* 
fines  the  law  in  relation  to  the  dependence  of  animal  heat  upon  exter- 
nal temperature  and  the  food  consumed.     Thus : 

2.  '*  In  different  climates,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  introduced  into  the 
system  by  respiration  varies  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  ex- 
ternal air.  The  quantity  of  inspired  oxygen  increases  with  the  loss 
of  heat  by  external  cooling,  and  the  quantity  of  carbon  or  hydrogen 
necessary  to  combine  with  this  oxygen  must  be  increased  in  the  same 
ratio/' — Animal  Chemistry. 

Now  compare  the  following,  3,  4,  and  5,  with  the  preceding  1  and 
2,  and  observe  the  conflict  between  them,  and  the  contingencies  upon 
which  the  great  law  is  made  to  depend,  that  determines  a  uniform 
temperature.     Thus : 

3.  "  The  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  varies  according  to  the  tem- 
perature and  density  of  ^e  air,  according  to  the  degree  of  motion, 
labor,  or  exercise,  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  food,  to  the  com- 
parative warmth  of  the  clothing,  and  also  according  to  the  time  within 
which  the  food  is  taken"  !  A  proposition  mostly  relative  to  man,  and 
unfounded  as  to  him  (§  440,  c). 

4.  "  The  quantity  of  food  is  regulated  by  the  number  of  respirations, 
by  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  by  the  amount  of  heat  given  off  to 
the  surrounding  medium"  !  (§  447,  c). 
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5.  "  The  mutual  action  between  the  dements  of  the  food  and  the  oxy- 
gen  conveyed  by  the  circulation  of  the  blood  to  every  part  of  the  body  la 
THE  SOURCE  OF  ANIMAL  HEAT."  "  For  a  given  amount  of  oxygen  the 
heat  produced  »,  in  aU  cases,  eosactly  the  sameJ* — Libbio's  Animd 
Chemistry  (§  447,  c,  1048). 

6.  '*  There  is  not  the  smallest  support  to  the  opinion  that  th^re  ex- 
ists, in  the  animal  body,  any  other  unknown  source  of  heat,  besides 
the  mutual  chemical  action  between  the  elements  of  the  food  and  the 
oxygen  of  the  air." — Animal  Chemistry. 

No  farther  comment  is  necessary  to  indicate  the  complexities  and 
contradictions  involved  in  the  foregoing  quotations ;  such  as  "  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  consumed  depends  on  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
food/'  while  "  the  quantity  ojffood  is  regulated  by  the  number  of  res- 
pirations,'' that  is,  by  "  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed,"  &c 

If,  also,  we  now  add  to  the  foregoing,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  other  contin- 
gencies upon  which  it  is  assumed  that  animal  heat  depends,  we  shall 
have  such  a  variety  of  accidental  circumstances  to  interpret  the  uni- 
form temperature  of  each  individual  of  every  species  of  animal,  and 
that,  too,  according  to  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  each  species, 
that  the  nature  of  the  chemical  rationale  will  be  sufficiently  obvious. 
Thus: 

7.  "  Where  the  food  contains  meat,  fat,  and  wine,  by  reason  of  the 
hydrogen  in  those  kinds  of  food  which  is  oxydized,  and  which,  in  being 
converted  into  water,  it  evolves  much  more  heat  for  equal  weights." 

8.  "  The  cooling  of  the  body,  by  whatever  cause  it  may  be  produced, 
increases  the  amount  of  food  necessary.  The  mere  exposure  to  the 
cold  air,  &c.,  increases  the  loss  of  heat,  and  compels  us  to  eat  more 
than  usual.  [ !  ]  The  same  b  true  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
drink  large  quantities  of  cold  water.  It  increases  the  appetite,  [ !  ]  and 
persons  of  a  weak  constitution  find  it  necessary,  by  continuM  exer- 
cise, to  supply  to  the  system  the  oxygen  required  to  restore  the  heat 
abstracted  by  the  cold  water"  ! — Animal  Chemistry, 

440,  b.  Here  I  pause  for  a  moment  to  advert  to  the  ground  of  the 
assumptions  in  the  quotations  7  and  8.  The  reason  is  one  which  goes 
conclusively  to  the  vital  theory  of  animal  heat.  When  wine,  for  ex- 
ample, is  taken  into  the  stomach,  an  evolution  of  heat  ensues  as  sooii 
as  the  stimulant  is  swallowed,  in  virtue  of  its  stimulant  effect  on  that 
organ.  In  the  same  way  meat  stimulates  more  than  vegetables,  and 
will  light  up  a  glow  upon  a  cold  surface  before  its  digestion  has  be- 
gun (§  512,  &).  In  respect  to  the  superiority  of  cold  water  in  pro- 
voking hunger,  there  is  no  other  way  of  explaining  the  pbiloecmhy 
against  the  fact  than  by  supposing  ''  the  Reformer"  was  pledgea  to 
the  popular  cause  of  temperance.  But  since  wine,  brandy,  &:c^  &r 
more  than  cold  water, ''  increase  the  appetite"  and  *'  compel  ua  to  eat 
more  than  usual,"  and  since  these  fluids  are  said  to  yield  a  far  greats' 
amount  of  "  fuel"  to  the  system  than  the  food  itself  (whose  main  ob- 
ject is  also  supposed  to  suj^ly  the  means  of  combustion),  it  should 
follow,  upon  our  author's  premises,  that  less  food  would  be  necessaij 
to  the  purposes  of  life  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  alcohol  con- 
sumed, and  therefore  that  wine  should,  in  reality,  diminish  tho  appe- 
tite and  <'  compel  us  to  eat  less  than  usual"  (nos.  4,  7  ;  §  441,  ^). 

It  may  be  worth  obsenrine,  also,  in  respect  to  the  "  cold  water," 
that  the  assumption  is  founded  upon  several  important  mistakes: 
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namely,  let.  That  tiie  appetite  is  virtually  regulated  by  the  condition 
of  the  calorific  process ;  2d.  That  **  the  animal  body  bears  the  same 
relation  to  surrounding  objects  {in  respect  to  an  interchange  of  calor- 
ic), as  any  other  heated  mass*'  (no.  14) ;  and,  3d.  That  drinking 
cold  water  diminishes  the  temperature  of  the  body  (§  442,  h^  c,  d,  e). 
And  the  most  strenuous  and  extensive  efforts  have  been  made  to  choke 
down  these  absurdities  under  the  penedty  of  being  lampooned  as  an 
enemy  to  ''  experimental  philosophy"  r§  di,  a),  I  have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  they  will  forcibly  remind  die  reader  of  (he  parallel  quo- 
tations, and  of  the  pathological  and  therapeutical  principles  which 
emanate  from  them  in  the  two  subsequent  sections. 

440,  bb.  As  to  the  "  fat"  (no.  7),  the  chemist  assumed  that  to  be  an 
important  source  of  animal  heat  because  it  is  ono  of  die  best  sub* 
stances  for  combustion  '*  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen  gas"  (no.  10) ;  and 
this  hjrpothesis  conducts  him  to  the  ludicrous  mistake  of  regarding  it 
equally,  and  in  the  same  aspect,  as  a  source  of  animal  heat,  wheti^er 
it  be  taken  as  an  article  of  food  and  converted  into  chyme,  or  consist 
of  food  which  has  been  converted  into  the  &t  that  makes  up  a  part  of 
the  consumer.  The  uniform  temperature,  therefore,  among  a  variety 
of  other  things,  will  depend  not  only  on  the  amount  of  fat  eaten,  but 
on  the  amount  formed  out  of  the  blood.  This  leads  our  author  to 
say  that, 

9.  "If  we  were  to  go  naked,  like  certain  savage  tribes,  or  if  in 
bunting  or  fishing  we  were  exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  cold  as  the 
Samoyedes,  we  should  be  able  with  ease  to  consume  ten  pounds  of 
flesh,  [ !  ]  and  perhaps  a  dozen  of  tallow  candles  into  the  bargain,  daily, 
as  warmly-clad  travelers  have  related  with  astonishment  of  these 
people.  [ !  ]  We  should  then,  also,  be  able  to  take  t^  same  quantity  of 
oruTtdy  or  train  oil  taithaut  bad  effects^  because  the  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen of  these  substances  would  only  suffice  to  keep  up  the  equilibrium 
between  the  external  temperature  and  that  of  our  bodies." — Ammal 
Chemistry  (§  1050).     And  yet  Alcohol  is  not  absorbed  ^  350,  no.  94. 

And  that,  too,  in  a  critical  work  on  science  which  professes  a  rigor- 
ous adherence  to  facts,  as  the  only  apology  £ot  a  contemptuous  deris- 
ion of  long-established  doctrines,  and  as  the  only  basis  for  the  attempt- 
ed  substitutes.  But  let  us  now  turn  firom  ''fat"  as  a  combustible 
substance,  via  the  digestive  apparatus,  to  **  fat"  as  appertaining  to 
the  organized  tissues  (^  1048,  1049). — Note  N  p.  vH^l- 

10.  ''The  formation  c/£Jat  depends  on  a  deficiency  of  oxygeik 
But,  in  this  process,  in  the  formation  of  fat  itself,  there  is  opened  up 
a  new  source  of  animal  heat,  1h&  oxygen  set  free  in  the  formation 
of  fat  is  given  out  in  combination  with  carbon  or  hydrogen,  and  there 
must  have  been  generated  by  the  formation  a£  carbonic  acid  or  water 
as  much  heat  as  if  an  equal  weight  of  carbon  or  hydrogen  had  been 
burned  in  air  or  in  oxygen  gas.'' — Libbio's  Organic  Chemistry ^  &c« 

Introductory  to  the  foregoing  quotation,  we  are  told,  that, 
"  The  production  of  fat  is  always  a  consequence  of  a  deficient  sup- 
ply of  oxygen,  for  oxygen  is  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  dissipa- 
tion of  excess  of  carbon  in  the  food." 

And  then  we  are  referred,  in  illustration,  to  the  "  lean,  muscular, 
sinewy  limbs  that  are  exhibited  with  pride  by  the  Bedouin  and  Arab  ol 
the  desert"  (c).  But  what  says  the  variety  in  respect  to  &t,  and  oxygen, 
and  heat,  that  prevails  among  the  tenants  of  the  ocean,  who  have  but  one 
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imon  supply  of  food  1  Contrast,  for  example,  tbe  blubber  of  tb9 
lie,  who  breathes  with  lungs,  with  many  a  lean,  voniciouB,  cold- 
)ded  animal  that  respires  with  gills.  The  hypothesis,  tlierefi>re, 
1  (no.  11|,  and  §  443,  i).  Or,  if  it  survive  such  difficulties,  take, 
1,  the  following  statement,  designed  as  an  important  basis  for  the 
ibustion  theory,  and  which  should  have  had  a  place  among  our  an- 
r'a  pathological  doctrines  (^  3501).  But  our  present  interest  Ilea 
[le  fact  that  it  appears,  after  all,  that  it  is  not  "  true  without  excep- 
,"  that  "  the  production  of  fat  is  always  in  consequence  of  a  defi- 
it  supply  of  oxygen."     Thus : 

Exercise  and  labor  cause  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  men- 
al  discharge ;  and  when  it  is  suppressed  in  consequence  of  dis- 
),  the  vegetative  life  is  manifested  in  a  morbid  productUnt  afja£'! 
[ere  is  another  "  most  trustworthy  observation,"  and  "  perfectly 
elusive"  as  U)  our  author's  doctrine.  Thus : 
The  quantities  of  oxygen  which  a  whale  and  a  carrier's  boise  can 
lire  in  a  given  time  are  very  unequal.  The  temperature,  as  well 
he  quantity  of  oxygen,  is  much  greater  in  the  horse." — Liebig'b 
mid  Ckemittry,  Sec. 

Tow  tbe  temperature  of  the  whale  in  the  frozen  seas  is  more  than 
^  Fh.,  nor  can  the  "  carrier"  bring  up  that  of  his  horse  to  a  higher 
ree,  with  the  aid  of  a  tropical  sun.  It  is  evident  that  our  author 
regarded  the  whale  as  a  cold-blooded  fish. 

10,  c.  I  shall  not  now  stop  to  inquire  farther  into  the  facdtious  na- 
of  the  foregoing  doctrine,  but  go  on  with  other  extracts  in  whicli 
author  endeavors  to  sustain  his  great  law  of  animal  heat  [5,  6), 
expound  by  other  contingencies  that  exact  temperature  which 
nguishes  every  warm-blooded  individual  of  every  speciea  of  ani- 
,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  species,  and  with  scarce  a  va- 
ion,  at  all  seasons,  in  all  cUmates,  at  all  ages,  with  all  kinds  and 
□tities  of  food,  from  him  who  "devours  lOlba.  of  flesh  and  &  dozea 
iw  candles  into  the  bargain,  daily,  and  the  same  quantity  of  brandy 
train  oil  without  bad  effects"  (no.  9),  to  him  who,  like  "  old  Cor- 
(,"  lives  on  "  half  an  egg  a  day ;"  and  whether  clad  in  the  fiannels 
woolen  broadcloths  that  are  preferred  as  matters  of  comfort  by 
ly  inhabitants  of  tropical  climates,  or  absolutely  naked,  nrith  Fah- 
leit  at  40'^andlower,Iike  the  Fetcherai  Indians  (442,  &) ;  or,wlielb- 
leeping  or  waking,  sitting  or  standing,  running  or  walking,  in  as 
louse  or  in  an  oven,  in  all  past  time,  now,  and  forever ;  whatew 
jments  our  "  Reformer"  may  make  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
It  will  appear,  therefore,  that  the  following  affirmadons  should 
carefully  considered,  before  they  are  admitted  as  appendages  to 
general  law ;  namely, 

L.  "  Our  clothing  is  merely  an  equivalent  for  a  ceitain  amomil  td 
I.  [  !  ]  The  more  warmly  we  are  clothed  the  less  urgent  becomes 
appetite  for  food,  [ !  ]  because  tbe  loss  of  heat  by  cooling,  and  cott- 
lently  the  amount  of  heat  to  be  supplied  by  the  food,  is  diminisb- 
(no.  9,  and  IS,  and  §  442  a.c,  1047,  1048,  1049). 
[ere  oui  author  predicates  two  important  errors  of  tbe  hypothess 
th  they  are  intended  to  sustain ;  the  assumptions  and  the  hypocb- 
being  mutually  designed  to  support  each  other. 
1^.  But  again;  having  seen  that  (in  the  language  of  Mr.  AncoU, 
i  ReformOT's"  interpreter)  "  the  depotUum  of  fat  is  supposed  to 
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act  as  a  substitute  far  free  respiration  in  the  production  of  heat"  (no. 
10),  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  *^\ta  ahsorption  answers 
as  a  substitute  for  food  in  the  production  of  animal  heat."  So  it  is  ex- 
tensively affirmed  in  the  work  on  Animal  Chemistry. 

Why,  then,  is  the  temperature  of  a  very  fat  ox  and  a  very  lean  one, 
or  of  a  very  fat  man  and  a  very  lean  one,  exactly  the  same  in  each 
species,  respectively  ]  Why  does  the  fat  man  sustain  a  much  less 
exaltation  of  heat  than  the  lean  one  when  emaciation  is  in  rapid 
progress  in  febrile  diseases  1  Why  those  daily  periodical  evolutions 
of  heat  (100^  to  110^  Fh.)  in  the  emaciated  subject  of  phthisis,  sub- 
sisting on  barley-water;  and  respiring  with  lungs  unfitted  for  half 
their  usual  functions  ?  And  this  leads  me  to  state  the  chemical  phi- 
losophy of  mania  and  delirium,  which  flows  immediately  from  the 
subject  before  us ;  and  by  which  we  learn,  also,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, the  extent  of  our  author's  theory  of  combustion.     Thus : 

"In  the  progress  of  starvation  it  is  not  only  the  fat  which  disap- 
pears, but  also,  by  degrees,  all  such  of  the  solids  as  are  capable  of  be^- 
mg  dissolved.  In  the  wasted  body  of  those  who  have  suffered  starva- 
tion the  muscles  are  shrunk  and  unnaturally  soft,  and  have  lost  their 
contractility.  All  those  parts  of  the  body  which  were  capable  of  en- 
tering into  a  state  of  motion  have  served  to  protect  the  remainder  ot 
the  frame  from  the  destructive  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  [  I  ]  To- 
ward the  end,  the  particles  of  the  brain  begin  to  undergo  the  process 
of  oxydation,  and  delirium^  mania,  and  death,  close  the  scene." 

This  construction  of  the  cause  of  delirium  and  mania  is  conformable 
to  the  author's  hypothesis  of  thought,  mental  emotions,  &c.  (§  349,  e) ; 
but  that  the  phenomena  are  due  to  totally  different  influences  "  in  the 
progress  of  starvation  "  is  shown  by  the  uniform  presehration  of  the 
mtellectual  powers  in  the  most  emaciated  subjects  of  phthisis  pulmo- 
nalis  (§  441,  c).— See  Index  II,  Article  Hunger, 

440,  cc.  But,  we  are  only  beginning  with  the  contingencies  which 
contribute  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  animal  heat,  and  which  are 
designed  to  interpret  its  remarkable  uniformity,  yet  variety,  in  difler- 
ent  species  of  the  warm-blooded  tribes,  and  its  variableness  in  the  cold- 
blooaed,  and  to  bring  the  ffoneral  doctrine  into  correspondence  with 
a  great  law  of  caloric  which  prevails  in  the  inorganic  world  (§  440  e, 
no.  14). 

12.  "In  cold  and  temperate  climates,  the  air  which  incessantly 
strives  to  consume  the  body  [  !  ]  urges  man  to  laborious  efforts  in  or- 
der to  furnish  the  means  of  resistance  to  its  action,  while,  in  hot 
climates,  the  necessity  of  labor  to  provide  food  is  far  less  urgent" 
(§  445,  b). — Animal  Chemistry. 

In  the  first  place,  all  animals  are  overlooked  in  the  foregoing  stiate- 
ment,  and  our  philosopher  is  actually  regarding  man  as  the  only  liv- 
ing creature  who  has  a  temperature  above  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere ;  for  it  surely  will  not  be  said  of  animals  that  they  must  work 
harder  for  a  supply  of  food  in  temperate  than  in  warmer  climates. 
Nor  will  the  reaaer  fail  to  observe  that  much  of  the  statements  and 
reasoning,  throughout,  is  predicated  specifically  of  man,  and  of  man, 
too,  in  a  state  of  health. 

As  to  the  necessity  of  more  "  laborious  efforts  to  provide  food"  in 
cold  than  in  hot  climates,  a  very  different  philosophy  lies  at  its  bottom 
than  assigned  by  Liebig,  which  consists  in  the  greater  necessity  of 
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labor  to  cultirate  the  earth  and  raise  the  means  of  snpply  in  the  for- 
mer dian  the  latter  sections  of  die  globe.  It  is  evident,  also,  that 
"the  Reformer"  had  not  only  man  exclusively  in  view,  but  in  that 
part  of  the  contrast  which  relates  to  **  hot  climates,"  he  was  thinking 
alone  of  the  indolent  and  luxurious  master,  witiiout  reference  to  the 
slave,  who  toUs  the  day  long  under  a  torrid  sun  for  his  own  scantf 
subsistence  and  his  master's  too. 

But  a^ain,  although  man  be  compelled  to  work  in  cold  climates 
"to  provide  food''  to  kee|>  up  his  temperature,  while  this  '* necessity 
for  labor  is  far  less  urgent  m  hot  climates,"  the  cold-blooded  finny 
tribe,  and  the  warm-blooded  whale,  and  beasts  of  prey  are  quite  on 
an  equality,  in  that  respect,  in  all  regions  of  the  earth. 

440,  d.  But,  we  are  yet  far  £rom  the  end  of  the  "  condngent  influ- 
ences" which  modify  the  exact  law  of  animal  heat  (nos.  5,  6),  and 
which  go  to  the  preservation  of  its  exact  uniformity.  One  of  our  an- 
ther's hypotheses,  which  wiU  be  soon  stated  (no.  14),  betrays  him  into 
a  mistake,  which  has  been  often  made  and  as  often  exposed.     Thus : 

13.  "  The  amtraction  of  muscles  produces  heat;  but  the  force  ne- 
cessary for  the  contraction  has  manifested  itself  through  die  oigans 
of  modon,  in  which  it  has  been  excited  by  chemical  changes.  The 
uldmate  cause  of  the  heat  produced  is,  therefore,  to  be  found  in  these 
chemical  changes." — Animal  Chemistry. 

Now,  setting  aside  die  sophistry  of  this  reasoning  in  a  drcie,  we 
have  the  simple  proposidon  that  **  the  contraction  of  tnvsdes  prodmca 
heeU;^*  and  evidently  because  "a  piece  of  caoutchouc,  when  rapidly 
drawn  out,  forcibly  contracts  affam,  with  disengagement  of  he^L" 
And  to  this  conclusion  the  ''  Reformer"  was  impelled  by  his  funds- 
mental  doctrine  that  the  living  and  the  dead  are  undistinguisbably 
governed  by  the  same  properties  and  laws,  as  implied  by  no.  14,  and 
as  extensively  set  forth  in  §  350.     This  assumption  as  to  the  effects 
of  muscular  modon  I  have  sufficiently  noticed  in  my  former  £ssay  on 
Animal  Heat ;  but  it  may  be  now  said  that  it  is  disproved  by  the  uni- 
formity of  animal  heat  in  all  warm-blooded  vertebrata,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances of  rest  and  exercise.     When  die  latter  is  sufficient  to  give 
an  impulse  to  the  general  circulatory  and  other  organs,  an  increased 
evolution  of  animal  heat  is  liable  to  happen,  like  an  increased  flow  of 
saliva,  sweat,  or  any  other  secreted  product ;  but  it  does  not  happen 
with  any  certainty,  and  is  never  due  to  the  physical  causes  assigned; 
neither  the  mechanical  one  of  ''muscular  contraction,"  nor  the  "  chem- 
ical changes." 

440,  e.  I  come  now  to  one  of  our  philosopher's  parallelisms  of  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  beings  in  respect  to  their  great  laws  and  functions, 
and  which  necessarily  flows  from  the  grand  physical  hypodiesis  diat 
the  living  body  is  a  mere  chemical  apparatus.     Thus : 

14.  "  The  animal  body  is  a  heated  mass,  which  bears  tete  saxi 

RELATION    TO    SURROUNBING    OBJECTS   AS   AlfF  OTHER    HEATED     JCAS& 

It  receives  heat  when  the  surrounding  objects  are  hotter,  it  loees 
heat  when  they  are  colder  than  itselt*' — Animal  ChemiHry,  (See 
§  350|,  c,  1044  a,  h). 

Thus  we  have  throughout  a  consecutive  series  of  mistakes  and  blon- 
ders,  emanating  from  a  false  position  in  respect  to  the  fundamental 
constitution  of  living  beings ;  while  this  perversion  of  nature  is  the 
monomania  of  materialism.  But  there  remains  much  of  the  like  na- 
ture yet  in  prospect. 
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From  the  last  propositioii,  and  from  the  common  level  in  which  liv> 
ing  and  dead  objects  are  regarded^  and  in  hiB  unaisquaintance  with 
physiological  facts,  the  chemist  has  been  betrayed  into  the  supposition 
that  all  the  contingent  circumstances  which  I  have  now  stated  (nos. 
1-14)  contribute,  along  with  the  fundamental  law,  6  and  6,  to  the  pro- 
duction and  maintenance  of  that  uniform  temperature  by  which  every 
warm-blooded  vertebrata  \&  distinguished,  while  every  other  product 
of  the  tissues  is  forever  variable  in  quantity*  and  which  are  to  explain 
equally,  also,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Cold-blooded  race,  and  all  the 
diversities  of  temperature  which  spring  from  disease. 

The  plainest  facts  in  "  experimental  philosophy"  contradict  the  as- 
sumption, and  place  the  generation  of  animal  heat  upon  its  own  inde- 
pendent ground.  If  we  enter  an  apartment  heated  to  260^  F^  the 
temperature  of  the  body  remains  unaffected ;  and  equally  so  in  a  bath 
of  water,  where  all  evaporation  is  prevented.  If  we  pass  the  day  in 
an  ice-house,  or  dwell  in  an  atmosphere  at  50°  'below  the  zero  of 
Fahrenheit,  it  is  all  the  same  (§  442,  c,  d).  If  water,  at  zero,  be 
dashed  on  the  body,  a  glowing  heat  is  instantly  lighted  up  on  the  sur- 
face ;  and  so  it  is  upon  the  cold  and  shriveled  skin  of  the  starving 
man  as  soon  as  food  shall  have  entered  his  stomach.  A  flash  of  indig- 
nation, or  an  impulse  of  shame,  wUl,  on  the  instant,  set  the  whole  face 
in  a  state  of  *'  combustion ;"  the  face  being  then  said,  by  common 
consent,  to  "bum"  (§  441,  c). 

With  the  last  proposition  (14)  goes  another  which  has  the  concur- 
rence of  all ;  namely, 

15.  '*  The  heat  given  off  to  the  surrounding  medium  is  restored 
within  the  body  with  great  rapidity."*— ''  All  living  creatures,  whose 
existence  depends  on  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  possess  within  them- 
selves a  source  of  heat  independent  of  surrounding  objects.'' 

16.  And  (for  the  third  time,  5  and  6),  "  This  disengagement  of 
heat  is,  uniformly  and  under  all  circumstances,  the  result  of  the  com- 
bination of  a  combustible  substance  with  oxygen." — Animal  Chem- 
istry. 

Such  a  chemical  machine,  with  an  internal  source  of  heat,  and  con- 
stantly liable  to  elevations  and  depressions  of  temperature  from  "  sur- 
rounding objects  like  any  other  heated  mass,"  could  possess  no  sta- 
bility of  temperature,-— none  comparable  vnxh  the  inanimate  objects 
by  which  its  own  internal  source  of  heat  is  said  to  be  influenced ;  and 
when  we  supe^^add  the  various  other  contingencies,  the  varying  quan* 
tities  and  qualities  of  food,  variableness  of  respiration,  the  oxygen 
respired,  clothing,  climate,  season,  weather,  rest  or  exercise,  age,  fat, 
candles,  train  oil,  and  rum,  which  are  said  to  have  in^ortant  influen- 
ces on  animal  heat  (nos.  1-14),  and  then  carry  out  the  assumed  rela- 
tion of  the  living  body  to  "  surrounding  objects,"  and  thus  identify  it 
with  a  "heated  mass"  of  iron,  a  thousand  other  modifying  contin- 
gencies present  themselves,  which,  in  connection  with  the  "  internal 
independent  source  of  heat,"  should  render  the  temperature  of  the 
living  warm-blooded  vertebrata  variable  at  every  moment,  while  that 
of  the  cold-blooded  animal  should  be  distinguished  by  the  greater  uni- 
formity. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  the  warm-blooded  vertebrata  are 
remarkably  exempt  from  the  law  which  chemistry,  to  be  consistent» 
imputes  to  them  as  conductors  of  caloric  (no.  14).    And  herein,  a# 
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every  where  else,  chemistry  betraya  the  fallacy  of  its  fuDdamental  a^ 
sumption  (nbs.  5,  6,  16).  The  warm-blooded  vertebrata  are  espe- 
cially contradistinguished  from  **  other  heated  masses^  in  their  relation 
to  surrounding  objects,"  by  their  resistance  of  heat  from  external  ob 
jects  (§  441  Cf  442  e) ;  and  this  contradistinction  is  not  only  shown  by 
universal  experience,  but  forcibly  so  by  the  comparative  relation 
which  cold-blooded  animals  and  *' other  heated  masses  bear  to  sur- 
rounding objects."  These  animals  depend  mostly  for  their  tempera- 
ture upon  that  of  the  surrounding  medium,  and  consequently  sustain 
much  of  the  relation  of  *'  other  heated  masses."  Still,  they -possess 
not  only  a  feeble  power  of  generating  heat,  but,  what  is  more  to  my 
purpose,  they  have  a  corresponding  power  of  resisting  its  ingress  from 
surrounding  objects,  since  it  was  ascertained  by  Crawford  that  "a 
living  frog  acquires  heat  more  slowly  than  a  dead  otic.** — Londom 
Fhilosoph,  Trans.,  1781,  p.  485. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  chemist  has  mistaken  the  rise 
of  animal  heat,  when  occasioned  by  the  heat  of  a  fire,  for  that  inter- 
change of  caloric  which  takes  place  between  inanimate  substances  of 
different  temperatures.  The  phenomenon  is  peculiarly  a  fact  for  the 
vitalist,  since,  in  the  former  case  the  rise  of  heat  is  due  to  the  action 
of  caloric  as  a  stimulant  to  the  organic  functions  (§  188^). 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  temperature  falls  from  the  ^rect  ac- 
tion of  cold  upon  the  living  body,  it  is  from  the  abduction  of  heat  &om 
the  superficial  capillaries  alone,  by  which  the  calorific  function  is  ar- 
rested not  only  in  the  skin,but  may  be,  by  reflex  nervous  action,througli- 
out  the  body.  And  what  also  forcibly  shows  the  vital  nature  of  dns 
phenomenon  is  the  frequent  and  speedy  exaltation  of  the  cutaneous 
neat  after  its  sudden  reduction  by  the  application  of  cold  water  (^  1(H4). 

440,y!  In  the  midst  of  so  much  error  and  confusion,  it  is  no  diffi- 
cult matter,  as  already  seen  (§  350),  to  paralyze  an  author  by  an  ex- 
posure of  palpable  contradictions  in  fundamental  doctrines.  As  an 
example  of  this  nature  in  relation  to  the  present  subject  I  shall  place 
in  opposition  the  following  statements : 


Affirmative. 

17.  "  In  whatever  way  carbon 
may  combine  with  oxygen,  the  act 
of  combination  cannot  take  place 
without  the  disengagement  ofheat. 
It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  wheth- 
er the  combination  take  place  at  a 

HIGH  OR  AT  A  LOW  TEMPERATURE  ; 

the  amount  of  heat  liberated  is  a 
constant  quantity." 

"  In  the  foregoing  pages,  it  has 
been  assumed  that  it  is  especially 
CARBON  and  hydrogen  which,  by 
combining  tuith  oxygen,  serve  to 
produce  animal  heat." 

"  The  carbon  of  the  food,  which 
is  converted  into  carbonic  acid 
within  the  body,  must  give  out  ex- 
actly as  much  heat  as  if  it  had 


Negative. 

18.  "Carbon  never  combines 
at  common  temperatures  with  ox- 
ygen, so  as  to  form  carbonic  acid." 

"  There  is  no  example  of  car- 
bon combining  directly  with  oxygok 
at  common  temperatures ;  but  na- 
merous  facts  show  that  hydrogem^ 
in  certain  states  of  condensatkm, 
possesses  that  property.     Lamp- 
black  which  has  been  heated  to  red- 
ness may  be  kept  in  contact  fciti 
oxygen  gas,  without  forming  car- 
bonic acid.     The  spontaneous  in- 
flammability of  the  charcoal  used 
in  the  fabrication  of  gunpowder 
has  been  correctly  ascribed  to  the 
hydrogen  which  it  contains  in  con- 
siderable quantity ;  for  durinsr  its 
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been  directly  burned  in  the  air  or  reduction  to  powder,  no  trace  of 

in  oxygen  gas."  carbonic  acid  can  be  detected  in 

"The  13*9  02.  of  carbon  which  the  air  surrounding  it.     It  is  not 

are  daily  converted  into  carbonic  formed  until  the  temperature  of  the 

acid   in    the   body  of  an    adult,  mass  has   reached   the  red  heat, 

evolve  197477  degrees   of  heat,  The  heat  which  produces  the  in- 

which  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  tern-  flammation  is  therefore  not  caused 

perature  of  370  lbs.  of  water  to  by  the  oxydation  of  the  carbon.** — 

98'30,  the  temperature  of  the  hu-  Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry  ap- 

man  body."  —  Liebig's   Animal  plied  to  Physiology,  &c.,  p.  263, 

Chemistry^  1842.    [See,  also,  nos.  311. 
6,  6,  16.] 

440,  g.  These  contradictory  doctrines  were  put  forth  in  different 
works,  but  almost  simultaneously,  and  each  was  designed  to  sustain 
important  hypotheses  that  regarded,  respectively,  the  negative  and 
the  affirmative  statement.  But,  even  in  the  work  on  Animal  Chem- 
istry^ a  subject  collateral  to  the  general  hypothesis  of  animal  heat 
leads  the  author  to  a  partial  contradiction  of  his  all-pervading  idea  of 
the  ready  combustion  of  carbon  at  temperatures  as  low,  at  least,  as 
those  of  cold-blooded  animals ;  since,  upon  that  collateral  subject,  he 
says,  "  at  th^  temperature  of  the  (warm-blooded)  body,  the  affinity  of 
hydrogen  for  oxygen  Jar  surpasses  that  of  carbon  for  the  same  ele- 
ment."    (See  §  441,  e,) 

440,  h,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  decide  whether  oxygen  unites  sin- 
gly with  carbon  or  hydrogen,  in  the  living  body,  or  along  with  other 
elements  from  which  the  carbon  is  ultimately  excreted,  nor  is  it  the 
province  of  these  Institutes  to  inquire  into  a  truth  which  belongs  to 
the  laboratory.  In  my  former  Essay  on  Animal  Heat,  I  have  exam- 
ined this  subject  in  its  physiological  aspect  adversely  to  the  chemical 
doctrine,  and  in  conformity  with  the  great  law  which  excludes  the 
formation  of  all  inorganic  compounds  within  the  living  organism,  as 
set  forth  by  chemistry  (§  38,  39,  419). 

■  440,  t.  Of  the  remaining  subsidiary  causes,  that  relative  to  the  bile 
should  not  be  neglected.  It  is  thus  summarily  expressed  by  Liebig's 
interpreter,  Mr.  Ancell : 

19.  "  These  facts,  and  the  reasoning  founded  upon  them,  have  led 
Liebig  to  the  conclusion  that  the  function  of  the  bile  is  to  support 
respiration  and  produce  animal  heat,  by  presenting  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen in  a  very  soluble  form  to  the  oxygen  of  arterial  blood." — Mb. 
Ancell,  in  London  Lancet,  1843. 

The  reader  will,  therefore,  the  more  readily  comprehend  the  doc- 
trine of  "  the  Reformer"  as  stated  in  the  following  language.     Thus : 

"In  the  camivora  the  bile  contains  the  carbon  of  the  metamorphos- 
ed tissues.  This  carbon  disappears  in  the  animal  body,  and  the  bile 
likewise  disappears  in  the  vital  process.  Its  carbon  and  hydrogen  are 
given  out  through  the  skin  and  lungs  as  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  and 
hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  elements  of  the  bile  serve  for  respiration 
and  for  the  production  of  animal  heat." — Ani7nal  Chemistry. 

That  may  answer  for  the  "  camivora  /"  while  the  graminivora  de- 
pend more  upon  their  "fat,"  and  other  tribes  upon  their  special  al« 
totments. 

Having  already  adverted  to  the  true  uses  of  the  bile  (§  314-316, 
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animal  heat,— -how  the  noithem  aavages,  as  known  by  obaanratioD, 
and  from  the  necesBity  of  the  ease,  consume  much  leas  food  than  tho 
civilized  man  of  the  temperate  and  even  equatorial  climates ;  the  for- 
mer, also,  often  breaking  his  fast  only  at  distant  interrals.  There,* 
too,  may  be  found  a  multitude  of  corresponding  facts  in  relation  to  the 
endurance  of  Fatting  without  any  sensible  infiuence  on  the  human 
8ystemy-«-a  general  survey,  alsoyof  the  habits  of  animals  in  relation  to 
!;  B^  temperature,  and  which,  like  many  of  my  arguments  and  other  facts, 
ijA  have  been  advantageously  employed  by  subsequent  writers  to  accom- 
%■[.  plish  what  I  had  already  done.  I  have  urged  the  &ct,  in  respect  to 
animals,  that  they  enjoy,  ex  neeeniieUe  rei^  but  a  scanty  supply  of  food 
in  the  arctic  regions,  and  that,  when  gorged  with  the  same  sustenance 
on  their  removal  to  warmer  climates,  they  stHl  maintain  nearly  their 
original  constitutional  temperature ;  and  there  may  be  found  a  series 
of  facts  as  to  the  relative  temperature  of  the  warm*blooded  and  the 
cold-blooded  tenants  of  the  deep,  which,  side  by  side  in  the  arctic  seas, 
subsist  on  food  of  the  same  quality;  the  whale,  with  a  temperature  of 
102^  F.,  and  the  far  more  voracious  shark,  whose  heat  is  down  to  a 
lower  standard.  There  it  is  urged,  that  when  the  emaciated  hiberna- 
ting animal  is  roused  by  pricking,  &c.,  ay,  even  by  exposure  to  a  still 
lower  temperature,  25°  F.,  his  heat  suddenly  rises  from  39^  to  97°  F. ; 
besides  a  multitude  of  similar  proofs  which  should  be  examined  in 
connection  with  what  I  have  said  extensively  on  the  influence  of  the 
nervous  system  upon  the  generation  of  organic  heat  in  the  warm-blood- 
ed vertebrata  (^  1047,  1050). 

How  poorly  accords  our  author's  assumption  as  to  the  greater,  vo- 
racity of  polar  animals  with  the  well-known  &cts  relative  ta  the  hy- 
enas, tigers,  lions,  crocodiles,  vultures,  cormorants,  &c.,  that  range  in 
temperate  and  equatorial  quarters  1  And  what  answer  will  chemistry 
make  to  the  poor  ability  of  all  tropical  animals  to  bear  oven  the  au- 
tumnal cold  of  the  temperate  zones,  whatever  the  quantity  of  food  1 

But  the  facts  are  '*  the  things,"  and  let  us,  thorefore,  have  them 
(§  ^h  ^)-  ^^oy  "^^^  show  how  far  ^  the  animal  body  bears  the  same 
relation  to  surrounding  objects  as  any  other  heated  mass"  (§  440  e, 
no.  14),  and  how  far  a  large  supply  of  food  is  necessary  to  the  same 
animal  temperature  in  frozen  regions  as  appertains  to  Uie  inhabitants 
of  warmer  climates. 

In  the  CommentarieSf  then,  I  have  called  to  witness,  against  the 
assumptions  which  I  am  again  employed  in  refuting,  the  half-starved 
bears,  and  foxes,  and  reindeers,  and  hares,  and  ev^o  small  birds,  sub- 
sisdng  on  a  scanty  amount  of  half-frozen  food,  and  respiring  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere  at  30^  to  50^  below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit ; 
yet  maintaining  about  the  same  temperature  as  when  transported  to 
a  southern  cHmate.  I  have  said  that  "  in  15  out  of  16  foxes,  the  tem- 
perature was  100^  to  106}^,  in  the  other  98^  ;  the  thermometer  rang* 
me  below  zero  from  30  to  32^  Fh.  Capt.  Lyon  found  that  the  tetro 
d&us  maintained  its  temperature  at  50^  below  zero.  It  was,  also, 
equally  so  with  the  smallest  birds"  (§  442  h,  446  d,  1046-1050). 

After  what  has  been  stated,  however,  of ''  tallow  candles,"  '*  labori- 
ous efforts,"  '*  heated  masses,"  "  clothing,"  &o.  (§  440,  nos.  9, 11, 12), 
the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at  our  author's  statement  that,  *^  every 

*  Medical  aod  Fhyeiological  Commentariei,  tdL  i,  p.  691-695.    Al«o,  the  Esiay  an  An- 
koftl  Heat^  In  toL  & 
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one  knows  that  the  animals  of  'prey  in  the  arctic  regions  far  excedin 
voracity  those  of  the  torrid  zone**  And  yet  "  every  one  knows" that 
the  consumption  of  food  is  universally  greatest  where  it  is  most  abun- 
dant, and  therefore  least  where  it  is  assumed  to  be  most  ahundant 

And  what  will  the  disciples  of  chemistry  say  to  the  fact  that  the 
low-bom  of  the  North  of  Europe,  the  exiles  of  Siberia,  &c.,oft«n  get 
little  more  than  bread  made  from  the  wood  of  trees,  and  a  wardrobe 
equally  expressive  of  their  destitution  of  the  "  comforts  of  life*'  (§442 
h,  and  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  691-698)  1  What  is  the  contrast  in 
temperature  between  the  well-fed  loungers  of  Europe  and  the  half- 
starved  laborers  of  the  same  countries  1  What,  again,  between  the 
slave  and  his  master  1  One,  too,  feasting  on  animal  food  and  othei 
highly  "  combustible  matter,"  in  the  shape  of  brandy,  porter,  wine, 
&c.,  while  the  other  gets  nothing  but  potatoes,  yams,  or  bread,  at 
best,  and  limpid  water  (nos.  7,  8)  1  Their  temperature  is  alike.  The 
only  contrast  in  the  case  is  between  truth  and  error.  Is  the  balance, 
then,  to  be  found  in  the  difference  of  clothing  (no.  11)1  Exactly 
othierwise ;  for  the  man  of  ease  is  incased  with  flannels  and  broad- 
cloths, and  lives  in  heated  apartments  (no.  14),  wbile  he  of  the  shovel 
or  the  hod  is  no  less  contented  and  comfortable  in  rags,  and  whether 
he  repose  upon  a  bed  of  straw  or  a  bank  of  snow.  And  here  I  may 
add,  what  is  equally  fatal  to  the  chemical  hypothesis,  that  thlBhoiiBe- 
less  sans  culottes  will  maintain  his  warmth  better  with  water  than  with 
rum,  and  that,  the  more  he  consumes  of  the  "  combustible  substance," 
the  greater  will  be  his  danger  from  frost  (nos.  7,  9). 

It  is  also  manifest  that  the  ever-varying  quantities  and  quaHtiea  of 
food  employed  by  man,  in  temperate  and  torrid  zones,  while  his 
heat  is  eJ  ways  nearly  the  same,  snows,  vnth  my  other  facts,  that  it  is 
loss  dependent  on  food  than  are  other  products  of  organization.  More 
especially  is  this  demonstrated  in  many  acute  diseases,  where  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  or  of  particular  parts  only,  is  often  gready 
exalted,  and  where,  too,  the  patient  is  wholly  deprived  of  food,  and 
emaciation  so  far  advanced  that  not  only  the  "  fat,"  but  the  very"ti^ 
sues"  are  nearly  "  consumed." 

Without  inquiring  into  the  hypothesis  that  meat  is  more  combustible, 
and  yields  a  greater  quantity  of  heat  than  vegetable  matter,  it  is  im- 
portant to  place  their  relations  to  the  calorific  frmction  in  the  proper 
physiological  aspect. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  generation  of  heat  is  more  promoted  by 
animal  than  by  vegetable  food,  until  the  system  is  accommodated  to 
the  latter  by  its  habitual  use ;  and  even  then  the  preponderance  will 
be  in  favor  of  the  former  in  high  northern  latitudes.  The  princi- 
ple to  which  I  now  advert  depends  upon  the  law  of  vital  habit  and 
that  which  relates  to  the  virtues  of  different  natural  stimuli,  and  is -as 
foreign  from  chemistry  as  any  two  subjects  can  be  from  each  other 
(§  136,  150-152,  188J,  442,  512  h,  535-568). 

The  whole  philosophy,  then,  which  concerns  the  greater  tendency 
of  animal  than  of  vegetable  food  to  promote  the  generation  of  heat, 
consists  in  the  fact  that  animal  is  a  greater  stimulus  than  vegetable 
matter  to  the  organic  functions  (§  188i,  512  b).  The  fact  is  demon- 
strable, as  I  have  said,  while  the  food  lies  yet  undigested  upon  the 
stomach  of  the  famished  wayfarer ;  and  every  one  knows  that  bis 
warmth  will  be  thus  instantly  increased  to  a  greater  degree  by  cbld 
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tne&t  than  by  cold  potatoes  (§  512,  b).  And  so  is  it,  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent, with  the  alcoholic  liquors  which  the  chemist  assumes  are  burned 
in  the  recesses  of  the  organization  (nos.  7,  9).*  The  principle  which 
concerns  the  whole  is  exactly  the  same  as  when  warm  water  lights 
up  a  glow  upon  the  surface,  or  determines  perspiration,  or  an  act  of 
vomiting.  Here,  too,  in  all  this  development  of  heat,  as  in  the  other 
results,  is  involved  a  magnificent  agency  of  the  nervous  system,  but 
which  to  the  chemist  is  impenetrable  darkness  (§  350,  no.  97,  500  nn, 
512  h). — See  a  curious  contrddictum  about  alcohol,  p.  172,  nos.  43, 94. 

Those  that  have  but  imperfect  views  in  physiology  may  compre- 
hend the  merits  of  this  subject  by  considering  the  relative  effects  of 
animal  and  vegetable  food  in  fevers  and  inflammations.  An  ounce  of 
the  mildest  broth  may  raise  the  temperature  many  degrees,  while  a 
liberal  supply  of  appropriate  vegetable  food  would  have  no  such  in- 
fluence ;  though  a  great  exaltation  of  temperature  would  ensue  upon 
solid  vegetable  food  that  should  not  undergo  digestion.  The  reason 
of  all  this  gives  the  right  interpretation  to  the  relative  effects  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  food  in  the  generation  of  heat  in  ordinary  states  of 
the  system,  or  till  habit  may  interpose  its  influence.  Irritability  be- 
ing in  an  exalted  state  in  febrile  affections  is  more  than  usually  sus- 
ceptible of  the  stimulus  of  animal  food,  and  hence  the  increase  of  vas- 
cular action  and  the  greater  evolution  of  heat,  both  from  the  direct  ef- 
fect of  the  food  and  ^e  exciting  reflex  nervous  actions  it  occasions. 

Where  vegetable  food  remains  undigested,  in  the  foregoing  case,  it 
becomes  a  morbid  irritant  to  the  stomach,  and  the  cause  of  reflex 
nervous  influences  that  augment  the  fever  or  the  inflammation,  and  thus 
engenders  a  rise  of  temperature  (§  137  dy  150-152,  222,  &c.,  512,  &c.). 

The  same  philosophy  is  applicable  to  differences  in  climate.  Little 
vegetable  food  is  consumed  in  the  arctic  regions,  and,  as  little  animal 
food  should  be  eaten  by  man  in  the  equatorial.  Nature  has  ordained 
this  allotment  to  men  and  az^imals,  by  a  scanty  vegetaition  at  the  north, 
while  she  appears  to  have  limited  her  provision  of  animal  food  in 
tropical  climates  to  the  wants  of  the  carnivorous  race.  To  the  north 
she  has  given  beasts  and  birds,  but  with  a  stinted  hand,  and  has  been 
scarcely  more  liberal  of  the  tenants  of  the  deep.  To  the  tropics  a 
profusion  of  esculent  roots,  fruits,  &c. ;  and  has  displayed  a  munifi- 
cence in  animal  and  vegetable  creation  throughout  the  vast  temperate 
regions.  This  ordination  of  nature  is  particularly  suited  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  human  constitution.  Animal  food  is  especially  stimu- 
lating to  all  the  functions  of  man,  and  therefore  to  that  which  gen- 
erates heat.  Irritability  is  greater,  more  susceptible  to  the  action  of 
stimuli,  in  equatorial  than  in  other  climates.  The  tropical  heat  is  its 
measure  of  endurance ;  and  when  the  stimulus  of  animal  food  is  su- 
peradded, the  tropical  man  is  extremely  prone  to  fever,  and  dies 
early.  If  wine,  brandy,  &c.,  be  added  also,  so  much  the  worse ;  but 
not  because  it  is  "burned"  in  the  body  (§  188,  &c.,  615,  &c.,  618). 
Our  author's  philosophy,  however,  is  too  much  of  a  curiosity  to  be 
neglected,  and  should  have  gone  along  with  the  pathological  induc- 
tions r§  350^).     Thus : 

"  Toe  Englishman  in  Jamaica  sees  with  regret  the  disappearance 
of  his  appetite,  previously  a  source  of  firequently-recumng  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  he  succeeds,  by  the  use  of  Cayenne  pepper  and  the  most 
powerful  stimulants,  in  enabling  himself  to  take  atf  much  food  as  he 
*  Alcohol  appears  to  be  in  certain  degrees  digested,  and  in  that  state  of  transform- 
ation it  undergoes  absorption.— Note  ^.  1121. 
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was  accustomed  to  eat  at  borne.  But  the  whole  of  the  carbon  thus 
introduced  into  the  system  is  not  consumed.  The  temperature  ot 
the  air  is  too  high,  and  the  oppressive  beat^does  not  allow  him  to 
increase  the  number  of  respirations  by  active  exercise,  and  thus  to 
proportion  the  waste  to  the  amount  c^  food  taken.  Dueate  of  same 
kind,  THEREFORE,  ensucs,'*-^^ Animal  Chemistry, 

Again,  also,  for  a  like  physiological  season  that  animal  food  is  too 
stimulating  for  man  in  tropical  climates,  vegetable  is  not  sufficiently 
so  for  the  obtuse  irritability  of  the  northern  man  (§  191,  685,  &&) ; 
and  it  is  therefore  true  in  this  acceptation  that  the  arctic  man  would 
be  more  likely  to  freeze  upon  vegetable  than  animal  food,  despite  of 
the  superabundance  of  carbon  in  the  former  (§  447,  h).  But,  as  I 
have  said,  and  shown,  he  may,  by  the  mere  force  of  habit,  come  to 
endure  the  cold  nearly  as  well  upon  vegetable  as  on  animal  diet 
(§  442  ft,  636,  1048). 

I  will  also  say,  that  it  is  a  vulgar  prejudice  that  *'  train  oil  and  tal- 
low candles"  are  appropriate  food  lor  man  in  any  climate  (§  440  b, 
no.  9).  The  ai^tic,  like  every  other  man,  would  soon  perish  upoo 
these  indigestible  substances.  They  would  yield  him  neither  flesh 
nor  "fuel."  And,  having  thus  come  again  upon  the  philosophy  of 
"  fat"  as  a  source  of  heat  when  taken  into  the  stomach  (§  440,  bb),  the 
chemist  is  evidently  embarrassed  by  the  contrast  which  is  presented 
by  certain  graminivorous  and  carnivorous  animals  (§  440,  i) ;  and  so 
he  clears  the  way  by  the  following  assumptions,  which  have  only  ref- 
erence, also,  to  a  limited  number  of  two  genera  of  animals  (§  440,  cr). 
The  conclusion  of  the  extract  is  a  good  specimen  of  our  audior'a  mode 
of  disposing  of  former  observation,  and  a  profitable  commentary  upon 
what  is  requisite  in  ^*  experimental  philosophy"  (§  360,  mottoes  a-e, 
and  no.  28).     Thus : 

*'  We  knoWf  in  fact,  that  the  graminivora  expire  a  volume  of  car 
bonic  acid  equal  to  that  of  the  oxygen  inspired,  v^hile  the  camivora, 
the  only  class  of  animals  whose  food  contains  fat,  inspire  more  oxy- 
gen than  is  equal  in  volume  to  the  carbonic  acid  expired.  Exact  ex- 
periments have  shown,  that  in  many  cases  only  half  the  volume  of  ox- 
ygen is  expired  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  [360}-  «,  440^  nosL  17 
and  18,  447^^*].  These  observations  cannot  be  gainsayed,  and  are 
far  more  convincing  than  those  arbitrary  and  artificially  produced 
phenomena,  sometimes  called  experiments  [by  the  *' digestive  mix- 
ture," retorts,  acids,  lamp-wiok,  &c.  %] ;  experiments  which,  made,  as 
too  ofken  they  are,  without  regard  to  the  necessary  and  naturai  con- 
ditions, possess  no  value,  and  may  be  entirely  dispensed  with ;  espe- 
cially, when,  as  in  the  present  case.  Nature  affords  ^e  cppartunity  for 
observation,  and  when  wb  make  a  rational  use  of  that  opportunity." 

It  remains  only  to  say  of  the  foregoing,  that  the  chemist  was  not 
duly  mindful  of  the  fact  that  all  the  principal  tenants  of  the  deep, 
warm-blooded  and  cold-blooded,  are  alike  carnivorous;  and  that  the 
exalted  temperature  of  the  blubber- whale,  the  porpmse,  &c.,  breath- 
ing, also,  with  lungs,  and  in  their  comparison  with  the  low  tempera- 
ture of  their  associates  that  respire  with  gills,  contrasts  forcibly  wi^ 
those  carnivorous  animals  whose  respiration  of  oxygen  is  said  to  pre- 
vent an  accumulation  of  &t.  Such,  I  mean,  is  the  fundamental  doe- 
trine  of  ''fat".(§  440  bby  no.  10).  But  since  animal  food,  especially 
fat,  contains  more  of  ^tte  **  fuel"  than  vegetable  food,  how  does  it  hap* 
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pen«  aGcording  to  the  foregoing. statement  as  to  the  relatiTe  propor* 
tions  of  oxygen  consumed  and.oarbonic  acid  expired  by  the  graminiy^ 
orous  and  the  camiyorous  anizaal,  reapectively,  that  the  former  should 
surpass  the  latter  in  the  formation  of  fat  ? 

Whereyeri  therefore,  we  look  at  the  "  facts"  of  the  organic  chem- 
ist, we  find  ourselves  not  only  in  the  midst  of  contradictions,  but  em- 
ployed in  refuting  assumptions  that  are  opposed  by  Qniversal  experi- 
ence (§  5^).  That  experience  I  had  employed  in  the  Ckmunentaries 
for  the  very  purposes. to  which  its  adverse  assumptions  are  now  con* 
secrated  by  the  disciples  of  the  *'  improved  philosophy"  (§  349  d,  360^). 

441,  d.  In  the  case  of  the  hibernating  animals  (§  441,  c),  the  ex- 
cessive cold,  and  mechanical  irritation,  in  rousing  the  calorific  func- 
tion, operate  as  a  stimulus  to  the  nervous  system,  and  thus  restore  the 
organic  functions,  and  the  natural  temperature  as  a  consequence, 
along  with  the  other  ozganic  products;  though  die  heat  more  per- 
fectly than  any  other.  la  a  less  degree,  cold  is  a  sedative  to  the  hi- 
bernating animals  (§  188^,  743).  This^  also,  is  an  example  illustra- 
tive of  the  opposite  influences  of  vital  agents,  according  to  their  in- 
tensity of  action,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  applied, 
and  of  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  the  natural  agents  of  life  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  particular  species  of  organic  beings  (§  191, 446  c2, 600  o). 

The  impression  of  cold,  or  mechanical  irritation,  in  the  foregoing 
case,  is  transmitted  from  the  skin  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  where 
the  nervous  power  is  developed  and  radiated  abroad  upon  the  or- 
ganic properties  of  the  entire  body*  by  whidi  they  are  brought  into 
operation  (§  222-233,  600,  512,  &a,  638, 1044,  b). 

Respiration  and  other  organic  functions  nearly  cease  during  the 
state  of  tozpor ;  but  the  restoration  of  heat  is  far  more  than  com- 
mensurate with  the  progressive  return  of  respiration.  Of  all  the 
products,  an  evolution  of  heat  takes  the  lead,  as  indispensable  to  the 
other  important  results.  This  appears  to  have  been  seen  by  Liebig. 
Nor  is  &ere  any  principle  in  phynolo^,  nor  any  fads,  ^diich  will 
at  all  explain  the  operation  of  cold  in  diminishing  re^iration,  or  cir- 
culation, till  it  has  first  reduced  the  temperature  of  the  sur&ce.  And, 
wei'e  the  chemical  hypothesis  true,  the  hibernating,  and  the  young  of 
other  warm-blooded  animals,  should  not  sustain  the  remarkable  re- 
duction of  heat  which  is  produced  by  an  atmospheric  temperature  of 
45°  F.,  since  more  oxygen  is  then  consumed  thasi  at  higher  tempera- 
tures. There  can  be  no  such  positive  exceptions  to  a  fundamental 
law.  If  peculiarity  of  constitution  be  assigifced  as  the  cause,  then  is 
the  chemical  hypolJiesis  abandoned,  and  the  vital  theory  admitted. 

It  is  therefore  apparent,,  that  tike  reduction  of  temperature  depends 
essentially  on  other  causes  than  diminished  respiration.  The  con- 
verse of  this  must  be  equally  true ;  and  when  heat,  therefore,  is  re- 
stored, the  first  step  in  the  prooess  is  an  increased  action  of  the  cap- 
illary blood-vessels,  through  the  stimulus  of  die  nervous  power  (§ 
222,  &c.),  by  which  an  evolution  of  heali  is  immediately  staitod ;  and 
then  begins  an  increase  of  the  respiratory  movements.  '*  Wo  can  al- 
ways hasten  respiration,"  says  Bichat,  truly,  "  by  making  an  animal 
suffer;  but  an  acceleradon  of  the  puke  is  always  prior  to  that  of  res- 
piration, which  appears  to  be  determined  by  it."--'(See  §  484,  Exp.  C.) 

441,  e.  That  is  a  test.  If  the  heat  rises  without  oxygen,  it  certain- 
ly does  not,  in  such  a  case,,  depend  upon  combusdon.    The  "  carriers" 
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must  be  regularly  supplied  (§  447^,  a).  I  have  said  that  Liebig  ap- 
pears to  have  been  sensible  that  internal  heat  is  important  to  the  or- 
ganic processes,  though  vastly  more  so  in  the  warm-blooded  than  the 
cold-blooded  race,  and  his  statement  upon  this  subject  is  one  of  his 
numerous  contradictions  of  the  hypothesis  which  he  assumes.    Thus : 

''It  is  obvious  that  the  cause  of  the  generation  of  force  is 
diminished,  because,  with  the  abstraction  ^^ea^,  the  intensity  of  the 
vital  force  diminishes.  It  is  also  obvious,  that  the  momentum  of  force 
in  a  living  part  depends  on  its  proper  temperature."  ''  The  increase 
of  mass  is  effected  in  living  parts  by  the  vital  force.  The  manifesta- 
tion of  this  power  is  dependent  on  heat ;  that  is,  on  a  certain  temper- 
ature peculiar  to  each  specific  organism."  "  The  abstraction  of  heat 
must  be  viewed  as  quite  equivalent  to  a  diminution  of  vital  energy." 
— LiEBio's  Animal  Chemistry, 

Now,  according  to  this  reasoner,  '*  in  the  animal  body  we  recognize 
as  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  force  only  one  causie,  the  chemical  acHon 
which  the  elements  of  die  food  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air  mutually  ex- 
ercise on  each  other." 

We  are  also  told  that  *'  the  mutual  action  between  the  elements  of 
the  food  and  the  oxygen  conveyed  by  the  circulation  of  the  blood  to 
every  part  of  the  body  is  itie' source  of  animal  heat," — Liebig's  Ani- 
mal Chemistry, 

But,  we  have  just  seen  that  the  same  reasoner  affirms  that  th^ie 
very  movements  are  "dependent  on  heat"  (§  350,  no.  17 J,  &c.). 
The  cause  depends  upon  the  effect,  and  the  effect  depends  upon  the 
cause  (§  440,y).  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise  vrith  an  hypothesis 
so  estranged  from  nature  ?  Indeed,  our  author  not  unfrequently  quits, 
entirely,  the  chemical  ground  of  animal  heat,  as  we  have  seen  of 
many  other  assumptions  (§  350),  and  gives  way  to  the  simple  dictates 
of  nature.     For  example, 

"  Certain  other  constituents  of  the  blood  may  give  rise  to  the  for- 
mation of  CARBONIC  ACID  iu  the  lungs.  But,  all  this  has  no  connec- 
tion with  that  VITAL  process  bt  which  the  heat  necessary  for  the 
support  of  life  is  generated  in  every  part  of  the  body." — Liebig's 
Animal  Chemistry, 

And  yet  it  is  both  a  doctrine  of  this  philosopher  in  physiology  and 
medicine,  that  the  evolution  of  animal  heat  is  a  purely  chemical  pro- 
cess, and  that  carbonic  acid  cannot  be  formed  in  the  body  without  the 
disengagement  of  heat  (§  350,  no.  17^ ;  §  440,  no.  17).     Takrng^,  also, 
in  connection  the  two  parts  of  the  foregoing  quotation,  we  have  one 
of  those  palpable  contradictions  of  a  fundamental  assuinption  which 
are  the  never-failing  characteristic  of  false  doctrines.     There  is  the 
double  affirmation  that  carbonic  adid  resulting  from  any  other  source 
dian  a  vital  process  is  not  a  cause  of  animal  heat,  and  that  animal 
heat  is  alone  generated  by  a  vital  process.     (See,  particulEurly,  §  440, 
nos.  6  and  16.)     Or,  allowing  what  the  language  does  not  admit,  die 
dependence  of  animal  heat  upon  carbonic  acid  "  generated  in  every 
part  of  the  body,"  we  should  then  have  the  curious  phenomenon  in 
chemistry  of  the  production  in  the  animal  body  of  carbonic  acid  by  a 
chemical  process  and  by  a  vital  process,  while  that  of  the  former,  the 
very  gist  of  the  doctrine,  does  not,  as  avowed,  contribute  to  animal 
heat  (^1044). 

441, y!  AgaiU)  it  is  reiterated,  that  *'the  mutual  action  between  the 
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elements  of  the  food  and  the  oxygen  conveyed  hy  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  to  every  part  of  the  body  is  the  source  of  animal  heat"  (^  350, 
no.  3). 

Now,  {roga  have  a  feeble  power  of  generating  heat,  as  have  *'  all 
living  creatures  whose  existence  depends  on  the  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen" (§  443,  c).  But,  these  animals  contradict  our  author's  hypothesis 
as  to  the  *'  carriers  of  oxygen,"  not  only  in  its  relation  to  animal  heat, 
but  other  important  matters,  such  as  the  production  ofjorce,  of  motion, 
&c.  (see  §  350,  nos.  3,  4,  8).  Spallanzani,  for  instance,  deprived  a 
number  of  frogs  and  toads  of  the  heart,  large  blood-vessels,  &c., 
and  buried  them  in  the  snow,  along  with  others  which  retained  their 
circulation  and  vivacity.  The  whole  soon  became  completely  torpid, 
and  ''  appeared  as  if  frozen."  In  a  few  hours  they  were  all  removed 
to  a  warm  situation,  where  all  of  them  began  to  leap  and  make  their 
escape ;  the  reanimation  being  apparently  as  perfect  in  those  which 
had  been  deprived  of  blood  as  in  those  which  had  not.  When  ex- 
posed to  greater  degrees  of  cold  they  perished  in  equal  times  (§  44 1^ 
d,  443  5,  494). 

How  simple  an  experiment,  therefore,  mav  overthrow  the  most  pop- 
ular hypothesis  in  philosophy.  It  cannot  be  true  of  frogs  that  will 
leap  and  jump  vnthout  blood,  as  well  as  ft-ogs  with  blood,  after  being 
"  apparently  frozen,"  that  their  independent  source  of  heat  is  owing 
to  *'  the  oxygen  conveyed  by  the  circulation  of  the  blood,"  any  more 
than  their  **  amount  of  motion  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
inspired  and  consumed  in  a  given  time  by  the  animal"  (§  350,  no.  8). 
And  then,  too,  according  to  our  author, 

'*  Since  physiology  has  proved,  that  the  globules  of  blood  take  no 
sbai^  in  the  process  o£  nutrition^  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  play  a 
part  in  the  process  of  respiration  J*  Especially  in  white-blooded  ani- 
mals.— LiEBio's  Animal  Chemistry. 

From  all  which  it  is  more  and  more  apparent,  that "  the  Reformer" 
was  employed  about  a  plan  of  human  chemistry  rather  than  of  animal 
chemistry  (§  440,  c). 

The  foregoing  subject  is  farther  continued  in  §  443-445. 

441^,  a.  What  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  section  of  the  hiber- 
nating and  cold-blooded  animals  is  true,  in  principle,  of  all  other  an- 
imals who  suffer  only  a  partial  reduction  of  temperature.  The  differ- 
ences do  not  arise  from  different  fundamental  laws,  but  from  different 
modifications  of  the  properties  of  life  in  different  species  of  animals, 
and  at  different  ages  of  the  same  individual  (§  155, 185, 191).  There 
are  many  animals  that  approximate  the  hibernating  in  their  feeble 
power  of  maintaining  heat ;  and  others,  again,  which  sustain  interme- 
diate relations  to  the  more  perfect  of  the  warm-blooded  vertebrata. 
"  The  high  temperature,"  says  Edwards,  in  his  Influejtce  of  Physical 
Agents  on  Ltfe,  ''which  seems  to  characterize  die  mammalia  and 
birds,  does  not  belong  to  them  exclusively,  since  examples  of  it  are 
found  among  insects ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  amone  the  mammalia 
themselves  (as  the  hibernating),  which,  at  certain  periods,  present  the 
principal  phenomena  of  the  cold-blooded  vertebrata ;  and,  lastly,  a 
great  number  of  non-hibernating  mammalia  and  birds,  in  the  early 
periods  of  their  life,  show,  as  far  as  the  phenomena  of  heat  are  con- 
cerned, a  strong  resemblance  to  the  cold-blooded  animals." 

It  may  be  thence  inferred,  that  what  is  so  remarkably  conspicuous 
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in  the  torpid  hibernating  snimals  is  only  the  nsnlt  of  a  law  tint  pr» 
Toila  throu^ouC  the  animal  kingdom.  This  law  extends  equal};  to 
die  vegetable  kingdom,  which  poBsesses  a  far  greater  power  of  gen- 
erating heat  than  froga  and  other  cold-blooded  animals.  The  treei 
and  shrubs  which  belong  to  northem  climates  have,  also,  exactly  the 
peculiarity  of  the  hibernating  animals,  while  those  of  tropical  regiom 
maintain  a  greater  uniformity  of  temperature,  and  are  destroyed  by  ■ 
degree  of  cold  in  which  some  northern  herbaceous  plants  Byring  into 
active  life,  and  pierce  their  way  through  snow  and  ice. 

441^,  b.  And  this  leads  me  to  say,  that,  through  the  same  law,  the 
warm-blooded  vertebrata  have  their  standard  of  heat  modified  by  cli- 
mate ;  and  even  man  himself  suatains  variations  of  1^  to  2°  F.  And, 
as  I  have  said  is  my  ibrmer  Essay  on  Animal  Meat,  it  is  important  to 
remark,  as  showing  the  entire  independence  of  this  phenomenon  of 
respiration,  this  change  does  not  take  place  till  such  as  remove  from 
one  climate  to  another  shall  have  been  for  some  time  subjected  to  the 
new  condition  of  vital  stimuli.  It  is  the  result  of  acolunaiion,  and, 
trivial  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  full  of  the  most  instructive  illustradoD  to 
a  reflecting  mind.  The  phenomenon,  I  say,  is  owing  to  permaDent 
modifications  of  the  vital  constitution,  and  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
change  of  temperament  which  the  melancholic  undergoes  on  pasnng 
from  the  temperate  to  the  equatorial  regions  (§  602),  and  about  wluch 
the  law  of  vital  habit  is  interested  (^  561,  586,  602,  603,  1047). 

441},  e.  It  is  equally  a  fatal  circumstance  to  the  chemical  faypodie- 
sis,  that  the  standard  of  heat  is  lowest  in  cold,  and  highest  in  hot  t^ 
mates,  whatever  the  amount  of  clothing,  &o.,  since  more  oxygen  is 
respired  in  the  former,  and,  according  to  our  author,  a  far  greater 
quantity  of  "  fuel"  is  consumed  both  by  the  mouth  and  by  oxygen  gas 
(§  440,  noB.  S,  9,  &:c.).  It  is  not  difHcnIt,  therefore,  to  understand  the 
bearing  of  the  following  statement! 

"  The  most  trustworthy  observations  prove  that  in  all  climates,  in 
the  temperate  zones  as  well  as  at  the  equator  or  the  poles,  tbe  tem- 

Eerature  of  the  body  in  man,  and  in  what  are  commonly  called  wann- 
looded  amtaB,]B,itinvdriablt/  the  tame." — hiEBia'a  AmnuU  CAemirby, 
And  why,  again,  is  the  temperature  of  man  higher  in  tropical  thu 
in  temperate  climates  1  The  reply  is  another  proof  of  the  tamperii^ 
of  chemistry  with  a  subject  utterly  beyond  its  roach;  since  the  heal 
of  the  tropics  operates  gradually  as  a  vital  stimulus  to  the  calorific 
function,  and  thus  slowly  establishes  that  condition  by  which  an  ex- 
alted temperature  is  determined  throughout  the  universal  body  (^  350, 
no.  65,  441  e,  44fi  e). 

44l|,  d.  Nor  may  I  neglect  the  striking  characteristic  of  the  egg, 
which  possesses  the  power  of  resisting  cold  "  in  a  degree  equal  to 
that  of  many  of  the  inferior  animob."  Thb  b  one  of  the  facts  which 
led  Mr.  Hnnter  to  believe  that  the  vital  properties  are  capable  of 
generating  heat  independently  even  of  circulation  (^  441, y),  while  itn 
greater  evolution  is  seen  to  be  the  result  of  those  properties  itt  acdre 
operation  ihroug-h  the  mature  organization  {5  65).  The  former  con- 
dition, associated,  also,  with  the  power  of  resisting  the  causes  of  putie- 
factioo,  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  nature  of  life,  that  it  is  sn  ac- 
tive, not  a  passive  state,  that  it  consists  essentially  of  povrer,  and  thu 
its  laws  are  specific.  But,  how  will  the  combustion  hypothesis  diB- 
pose  of  the  internal  source  of  heat  in  the  egg  1 
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443,  a.  In  reapect  to  the  affirmation  that  "  clothing  is  mereljr  an 
equivalent  for  a  certain  amount  of  food"  (§  440,  no.  11),  I  have  addu- 
ced, in  my  former  Eaaaj,  many  facts  to  prove  that  our  clothing  is 
greatly  a  matter  of  habit,  and  this  ia  shown  by  the  facts  which  will  be 
soon  presented.  It  is,  indeed,  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  nature  of 
the  properties  of  life,  of  the  dependence  of  animal  heat  upon  vital  ac- 
tion, and  of  its  obedience  to  the  law  of  vital  habit,  and  to  the  consti- 
tutional law  by  which  all  results  shall  be  so  regulated  as  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  organic  processes,  and,  therefore,  a  uniform  tempera- 
lure  of  non-hibe mating  warm-blooded  vertobrataj  while,  as  I  nave 
endeavored  to  show  in  the  same  work,  the  modificationB  of  these  pro- 
cesses in  hibernating  and  cold-blooded  animals,  as  well  as  in  the  veg- 
etable kingdom,  are  not  only  perfectly  consistent  with  what  is  observ- 
ed of  the  non-hibemating  warm-blooded  vertebrata,  but  go  to  con- 
firm the  whole  philosophy  which  is  founded  upon  the  phenomena  of 
these  animals. 

There,  too,  I  have  shown  by  an  examination  of  facts,  that  the  rapid 
change  in  the  power  of  elaborating  heat  in  early  life  depends  on  the 
s&me  common  principle  which  determines  the  changes  in  all  other 
functions  and  results,  that  they  are  all  on  a  par  in  prbciple,  and  that 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  resistsuce  of  cold  in  the  young  of  the  warm- 
blooded vertebrata  proves  the  vital  character  of  the  calorific  function 
(§  153-169,  441  6, 1047, 1048). 

442,  b.  In  illustratiou  of  the  law  of  vital  habit  as  it  respects  the 
power  enjoyed  by  man  of  resisting  cold  (§  441,  c),  and  in  farther  dis- 
proof of  the  assumption  that  a  living  animal  is  "like  any  other  heated 
mass  in  relation  to  the  temperature  of  surrounding  objects,"  I  shall 
quote  from  the  Oommentaries  one  of  the  facts  which  are  there  present- 
ed for  the  purpose  which  is  now  in  view.     Thus  : 

"  Mackenzie  says,  that  some  of  the  northern  savages  follow  the 
chase  in  the  coldest  weather  with  only  a  sfight  covering.  Lewis  and 
Clark  state,  that  two  Indians  slept  upon  the  snow  during  the  night 
in  a  light  dress,  when  the  tharmometer  was  4'0  degrees  l^elow  the 
zero  of  Fahrenheit.  The  man  was  uninjured ;  the  boy  had  his  feet 
frozen.  Now  it  is  evident  that  no  civilized  man  could  eastain  such  an 
exposure.  The  phenomenon  is  owing  to  tAe  potcer  af  Jwhit  in  rela- 
tion to  the  forces  of  life,  and  is  utterly  insusceptible  of  explanation  on 
any  other  principle." — Gommaitariet. — See  if  1047,  1048. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  individual  froze  to  death  in  the  woods  of 
Peacham,  Vermont,  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  June,  1817;  notwith- 
standing, also,  he  was  fiill,  to  intoxication,  of  the  most  combustible 
substance  (§  440,  no.  9)_. 

But,  again,  we  are  informed  by  Captain  Wilkes,  that,  when  the 
thermometer  was  at  40°  F.,  "  the  Petcberai  Indians  were  entirely 
naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  piece  of  seal-skin,  only  sufficient 
to  cover  one  shoulder,  and  which  is  generally  worn  on  the  side  from 
which  the  wind  blows,  afibrding  them  little  shelter  agunat  its  pierc- 
ing influence." 

Again,  says  Captain  Wilkes,  "On  the  11th  of  March,  three  bark 

canoes  arrived,  containing  four  men,  four  women,  and  a  girl  about 

sixteen  years  of  age,  four  little  boya,  and/iwrin^M/j,  one  of  the  latter 

about  a  week  old,  and  quite  naked.     The  thermometer  was  at  46*^ 

R 
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Fh." — Wilkzb'b  Narrative  of  tht  United  State*  Explorwg  Exfe£- 
Hon,  vol.  i.,  p.  ISl,  124.     1845. 

The  foregoing,  in  relation  to  the  ti^atttt,  should  be  considered  in 
conaectioD  witb  what  has  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Edwards  aa  to  tha 
comparatiTe  inability  of  infanta  to  bear  a  cold  atmosphere,  when  on- 
acoUBtomed,  and  with  what  is  known  of  hereditary  constitutloD  (( 
447  h,  540,  561.  See,  also.  Medical  <md  Phytiolc^ieal  Commaiia- 
ria,  vol.  ii.,  p.  27,  52,  56,  69-74). 

"  The  power  of  the  Rusaian  Zincali  of  remsting  cold,"  aays  Bairoir, 
'*  is  truly  wonderful,  as  it  is  sot  uncommon  to  find  ibeni  encamped  in 
the  midst  of  enow,  in  slight  canvas  tents,  when  the  tempeiiLture  is  30° 
or  40°  below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit." — Barrow's  Zineali  afSpai*. 

No  two  individuals  under  apparently  equal  circumatances,  of  the 
same  health,  ago,  sex,  and  with  the  same  quantities  and  qualities  of 
food,  clothing,  &c.,  are  alike  in  the  power  of  resisting  cold.  Pta<» 
them  in  a  temperature  at  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  and  one  will  peciah 
while  the  other  will  not  sufier.  One  shall  enjoy  a  glow  of  warmth 
firom  athletio  exercise,  while  the  other  shall  perish  with  the  same 
counteracting  means.  It  is  a  common  event  to  witness  the  blaaien, 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  at  work  in  winter  vrith  beav^  drills  in 
their  naked  hands,  while  others,  unaccustomed,  would  be  n'ost-bitten 
ai  the  same  temperature.  The  difference  is  manifestly  owing  in  part 
to  a  difference  in  constitution,  but  especially  to  the  influence  of  haint, 
which  engenders  the  power  of  enduring  intense  degrees  of  cold,  and 
which  no  chemical  pnnciples  can  possibly  expound  (§  535-568,1047^ 

442,  c.  The  foregoing  facts  show  us,  also,  how  it  has  happenod  that 
animals  have  spread  abroad  from  the  spot  where  they  were  created, 
and  become  specifically  adapted  to  different  climates.  The  elemoA 
of  their  adaptation  was  implanted  in  their  vital  constitution  at  the 
tjme  of  their  creation,  and  relates  to  almost  all  physical  agents.  And 
so  with  vegetables,  which  may  be  gradually  transplanted  from  the 
equator  to  nigh  northern  latitudes,  where  they  also  undergo  changes 
of  organization  (^  155,  535,  538,  &c.).»Thus  do  we  also  agsio  bring 
the  philosophy  of  physiology  to  the  overthrow  of  that  infidelity  whicb 
departs  from  the  Mosaic  account  of  organic  Creation  ($  74,  350  J,  k-n). 

442,  d.  Again,  do  the  beasts  or  the  birds  of  the  polar  cbmecbanga 
their  fur  or  itieir  plumage,  when  transported  to  a  temperate  region  1 
What,  for  example,  answers  the  white  bear,  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar  t  And  yet  their  temperature  sustains  but  a  slight  change, 
though  a  change  subversive  of  the  combustion  theory  (^  441  e,  441^). 
Here,  too,  in  truth,  they  consume  a  far  greater  quantity  of  food  ;  aud, 
if  the  chemist's  hypothesis  as  to  an  interchange  of  caloric  with  tbe  at- 
mospheric air  be  adopted  (§  440,  no.  14],  those  transplanted  creatures 
should  sustain  a  very  exalted  rise  of  temperature.  But,  upon  tbe 
physiological  action  of  external  boat,  as  a  vital  stimulus,  the  high  tein- 
perature  of  a  warm  climate  would  much  more  than  compensate  for 
any  supposed  deficiency  of  oxygen  (^  440  e,  441  j^  c,  1047). 

"  Ana  then,  on  the  other  hand,"  turning  again  to  man,  and  as  I 
have  said  in  the  Commentaries,  "  are  the  experiments  of  individnals 
subjecting  themselves  to  an  excessively  high  temperature,  without  aoa- 
taining  any  sensible  variation  of  heat  This  was  fully  demonstrated 
by  Blagden,  Banks,  Fordyce,  Solander,  G.  Home,  Dundas,  Dr.  North, 
niipps,  Seaforth.  and  Dobson,  who  exposed  themselves  10  260°  F."* 

ulrnili  do  Dot  aOkct  tlHH  Aeu  or  ibe  plai 
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443,  e.  We  see,  then,  in  the  various  demonetrations,  vrbicfa  hav» 
now  been  made,  of  the  power  of  all  warm-blooded,  non-hibernating 
vertebrata  to  maintain  a  uniform  degree  of  heat  under  die  greatest 
viciasitudes  of  atmospheric  temperature  that  are  compatible  with  life, 
a  proof  of  a  moat  astonishin?  law  of  the  living  body,  in  periect  con- 
flict with  the  lawB  of  calonc  as  they  exist  in  the  inorganic  worid, 
"  We  know  it"  aa  exactly  as  we  comprehend  the  nature  and  opera- 
tion of  the  most  precise  law  in  physics.  It  is,  in  itself,  demonstrative 
of  the  government  of  living  beings  by  specific  forces.  It  establishea 
a  positive  distinction  between  these  forces  and  the  organized  structure. 
It  I  am  not  right  in  this  construction,  I  say,  once  more,  let  the  ground 
of  objection  be  shown.  I  mean  not  the  usual  denial,  or  by  renewed 
misrepresentations  of  my  statements.  The  ol^ections  must  be  found- 
ed upon  a  broad  and  philosophical  survey  of  all  the  phenomena  of 
heat  that  relate  to  living  objects  as  they  may  be  modified  by  natural 
causes,  or  by  morbid  states  of  the  system  ;  and  the  ground  must  cover 
the  general  phyaiological  condition  of  organized  beings.  How  wide 
from  all  this  are  the  assumptions,  and  those  mostly  relative  to  man 
(§  440,  c),  that  have  been  lately  consecrated  as  the  true  "  experimen- 
tal philosophy*'  of  animal  heat  (5  349  rf,  1047)  \ 

443,  a.  As  ray  former  Essay  embraces  an  extenaiva  range  of  inquiry 
into  the  facts  and  philosophy  attending  the  calorific  function  in  the 
cold-blooded  race,  I  shall  now  add  only  a  few  remarks  to  what  1  have 
already  stated  upon  this  subject,  andassuggestedby  the  present  stage 
of  my  inquiry  (§  441  yi  441i  a). 

443,  h.  Frogs  and  other  cold-blooded  animals  are  supplied  with 
capacious  lungs;  and,  however  it  may  be  argued  that  their  consump- 
tion of  oxygen  is  less  than  that  of  warm-blooded  animab,  they  have, 
nevertiieless.  the  same  respiration,  nutrition,  vital  decomposition,  and 
the  same  "  charcoal  fire,"  m  the  ratio  of  the  food  consumed,  and  yet 
is  their  temperature  principally  regulated  by  that  of  the  surrounding 
medium.  They  also  emit  a  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  which 
proves  a  free  consumption  of  oxygen  and  a  liberal  supply  of  food.  All 
this  is  as  essential  to  frogs  as  to  man ;  and  they  equally  perish 
when  deprived  of  atmospheric  Mr,  and  so  of  all  the  cold-blooded  finny 
tribe  (I  3S0,  no.  17^,  and  §  440,  no.  10).  And  what  will  chemistry 
answer  to  the  exalted  temperature  which  attenda  the  inflammations 
of  the  cold-hlooded  vertebrata  % 

Chemistry  must  here  be  consistent,  and  in  being  so  it  necessarily 
abandons  the  hypothesis  that  the  evolution  of  heat,  in  warm-blooded 
animals,  depends  on  the  union  of  oxygen  with  the  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen of  the  body,  and  that  it  occurs  in  the  ratio  of  that  combination. 
"Jit  (Ae  animai  body,"  says  Liebig,  "  the  food  it  thej^iel ;  with  a  prop- 
er t^ipply  of  oxygen  we  obtain  the  heat  given  out  during  ilt  eomim- 
tion."     (Also,  $  440,  nos.  S.  6,  17.) 

443,  c.  The  difference  in  the  law  regulating  temperatore  is  owing 
to  a  difference  in  vital  constitution,  of  which  me  chemist  takes  no  ac- 
count (^  440,  no.  12).  But,  there  are  also  many  other  peculiarities 
in  the  vital  phenomena  of  cold  and  warm-blooded  animals  which  are 
due  to  the  same  condition  of  constitution,  and  by  which  their  relative 
power  of  generating  heat  is  shown  to  depend  on  a  common  cause, 
and  which  is  common  to  all  the  phenomena.  It  is  this  which  ren- 
ders cold-blooded  animals  greatly  subject  to  the  temperature  of  the 
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eunxiunding  mediam,  but  which  also  enables  tbem  to  resist  its  influ- 
ence by  Bome  2  or  3  degrees  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

443,  d.  H  the  chemist  resort  to  difference  of  consdtutioit  in  explun- 
ing  the  foregoing  phenomena,  as  is  generally  done,  he  resorts  to  ihc 
properties  and  luncldonB  of  life,  and  abandons  his  own  ffronnd.  In 
one  cEtee  he  says,  it  is  because  they  are  cold-blooded,  and  in  the  odier, 
because  they  are  warm-blooded,  and  so  on.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  fatt. 
But,  is  it  not  becauae  the  organization  and  vital  endowments  are 
not  adapted  to  the  same  generatioD  of  heat  in  one  case  as  prerails  in 
the  other;  and  this,  too,  when  the  organization  may  be  in  a  high  de- 
gree simple  (§  409,  e)  1 

444,  Let  us,  therefore,  settle  this  question  by  reference  to  an  animal 
without  lungs,  or  gills,  and  in  which,  also,  the  temperature  is  cleaily 
influenced  by  causes  which  can  alone  operate  as  ntal  stimuli-  Tfae 
temperature,  for  example,  of  a  hive  of  bees  is  at  about  90°  F.,  when 
the  air  is  at  40°,  and  upward  of  70°  in  winter.  Their  power  of  gen- 
erating heat  is  also  increased  during  the  breeding  season.  This  ^e- 
nomenon  corresponds  with  the  observations  that  I  have  made  upon 
vegetables ;  having  found  Ae  temperature  hidiest  when  the  leaves 
and  blossoms  are  putting  forth. — (Medical  and  Physutlogicai  Commat- 
tariea,  vol.  ii.,  p.  75-78.) 

445,  a.  Still  more  conclusively,  than  the  obvious  dependence  of  or- 
ganic heat  in  the  cold-blooded  veitebrata,  insects,  &c.,  upon  vital 
principles,  do  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  heat  evince  the  same  great 
law  of  organic  nature.  This  subject  bos  been  ably  explored  by  Jotu 
Hunter,  and,  as  I  have  intimated  in  the  fore^ing  section,  has  n- 
ceived  a  careful  attention  from  myself.  Senebier,  also,  saw  the  tho^ 
mometer  rise  from  79°  to  143'  F.,  when  placed  in  the  midst  of  a 
dozen  spathes  of  the  arum  cordifoUum,  at  the  time  of  opening  dior 
sheaths.     And  so  Huber,  and  others. 

445,  b.  That  fact,  and  the  ability  of  plants  to  generate  a  tempera- 
ture often  &r  above  the  earth  or  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  are  to 
apparent  that  they  are  universally  admitted  ;  but  obtain  from  tl« 
chemist  no  farther  notice.  Indeed,  the  following  is  all  that  we  have 
from  Liebig  on  the  subject  of  vegetable  heat     Thus: 

"  All  living  creatures,  whose  existence  depends  on  the  absorption 
of  oxygen,  possess  within  themselves  a  source  of  heat  independent  of 
surrounding  objects.  This  truth  applies  to  all  animals,  arid  exUmdt, 
betides,  to  tie  gerntinalion  cf  leedt,  to  thejloweringofplaiitt,  and  to&i 
maturation  offnat*" — AMmal  Ckemiitry. 

And  yet  is  the  '*  comhustive  process"  always  in  progress,  more  v 
less,  in  all  parts  of  vegetable  organization.  The  question,  therefcoti, 
arises  as  to  the  motive  for  not  only  concealing  an  important  fact,  but 
in  thus  implying,  by  circumstandal  statements,  that  no  other  parta  of 
vegetables  "possess  within  themselves  a  source  of  independent  heat" 
The  very  fact  that  such  a  source  belongs  to  seeds  in  their  gertninatiiig 
state,  &c.,  is  sufficiently  conclusive  that  it  extends  to  every  paxt  of  ibe 
plant,  and  "  the  Reformer"  could  not  have  been  ignorant  [hat  the  Terr 
egg  resists  a  temperature  below  the  ireezing  point  in  virtue  of  ita  in- 
i:emal  source  of  independent  heat. 

But,  all  this  is  fatal  to  our  author's  hypothesis.  Eggs  do  not  con- 
sume oxygen,  have  no  "carriers  of  oxygen,"  and  trees,  it  is  said,  do 
not  "  bum"  like  the  animal  body  {§  302,  303|).     Consequently,  the 
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chemist,  to  csnj  out  his  hypothesis  of  animal  heat,  must  maintain  the 
anomaly  that  aeeds.  Sowers,  and  fruits,  during  their  developinent,  are 
the  only  parts  of  the  regeteble  world  that  possess  "an  independent 
source  ofneat"  The  secret  of  all  this  will  be  fenher  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing pasaoee : 

445,  a.  "  The  distinguishing  character  of  vegetable  life  is  a  contin- 
ued paas^e  of  matter  from  the  state  of  motion  to  that  of  static  equilib- 
rium. A  plant  produces  within  itself  no  cause  of  motion"  (see  §  350, 
noe.  7,  8,  10,  and  §  440,  nos.  5,  6,  8,  9,  12,  Sec).  "  In  a  word,  no 
waste  occurs  in  vegetables.  [  1  ]  Waste,  in  the  animal  body,  is  a 
change  in  the  state  or  in  the  composition  of  some  of  its  parts,  and 
consequently  is  the  result  of  chemical  action."  —  Liebiub  Animal 
Chemistry. 

And,  again  :  "  Analogy,  that  fertile  source  of  error,  has  unfortu- 
nately led  to  the  very  nnapt  comparison  of  the  vital  functions  of  plants 
with  those  of  anim^." — -IiIebio's  Organic  Chemistry,  &c. 

44S,  e.  Thus  is  the  problem  Bolved.  There  b  either  no  heat  gen- 
erated by  plants,  or,  otherwise,  the  chemical  doctrine  of  animal  heat 
is  radically  &lse.  To  show  how  this  may  be  I  shall  now  introduce 
an  abstract  of  some  obserrations  made  by  myself  on  the  temperature 
of  trees.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  the  mode  in  which  the  observa- 
tions were  conducted,  or  the  precaudons  adopted,  as  they  are  record- 
ed in  the  Commentaries. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1839,  in  a  neigfaboring  forest,  the  following  re- 
sults weA  obtained : 

Range  of  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  during  the  observations, 
which  lasted  six  hoars,  firom  SS'^  to  6&°  F.  Near  freezing  at  sunrise. 
A  dead  upright  tree  was  selected  as  a  standard  of  comparison. 
Its  diameter  was  12  inches.  The  temperatare  of  this  tree,  at  the  close 
of  my  observations,  was  45°  at  the  centre  and  in  all  odier  parts  (5 
440,  nos.  14,  15,  and  16). 

LO  inobea,         HP         Bndi  lUghtly  enlargiiig. 


PagDi  lytrttica. 
Qnerciu  tiiictoiii, 
CaaUjiie&  Amencsna, 
BetDlk  nigra, 
Salix  Bl^lonin, 
Do.  do. 


Jnnipenu  Tirginiuiai 


^'^dod. 


Believing  that  ifthe  vital  doctrine  of  the  generation  of  animal  heat 
were  correct,  I  shonid  find  an  elevation  of  vegetable  heat  as  the 
urarmth  of  the  season  increased,  and  the  energy  of  vegetable  life  be- 
came more  exalted,  on  the  19th  of  the  same  April  I  made  another 
visit  (§  441^,0- 

Range  of  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  during  the  observations, 
which  lasted  five  hours,  from  40°  to  65°. 
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Temperature  of  two  dead,  dry,  nprigbt  Inrch  trees,  one  nght 
iitches  in  diameter,  the  other  six  inches,  at  end  of  obeerracioii  6IP  is 
aJl  their  parts.  Temperature  of  the  earth  six  inche«  below  laAa, 
47°  iu  shade,  at  close  of  observation.     Probably  50°  at  two  le«L 

BeCala  nign,  diuneter  IS  inchea,  M°         Bodi  nrBlIiiig. 

FlaMsiu  occidentilis,  ••  6       "  S9°  do. 

ftnemii  Tireru,  -  B       "  8*"  do. 


Junipenu  Yirgiiiiant, 


Comni  Florida, 


In  bloma. 
Bud*  iviilluiE. 
5  Fknrer-bodi  tinBaf,» 


Fuiu  ijlntio,  "  19  "  fiB°  Badi  openipg. 

JdrIiuii  (Iba  "  4  "  TS°  Bndi  iweSiig. 

Da.      do.  •■  1  "  83°  Bodilugw. 

Do.       do.  (.  j  1.  gjD  Bn^  openinj. 

iiSrf.  It  is  abundantly  manifest  from  the  foregoing  ot«emlkni 
that  vegetables  possess  a  vital  power  of  generating  heat,  accorduj  la 
the  activity  of  their  organic  forces;  and  I  carry  the  anali^ to iLe 
animal  kingdom.  The  temperature  was  not  influenced  b;  tlut  of 
the  earth,  as  seen  by  the  preceding  statement.  The  heat  cJ  the  lit- 
ter, however,  was  not  ascertained  at  the  first  observation.  Iiifpon, 
also,  that  the  power  of  generating  heat  is  greater  in  proportion  to  tlie 
youth  of  trees.  This  remarkable  fact  is  not  only  eapecialljio^cawt 
of  the  vital  agencies  in  the  generation  of  vegetable  heat,  buti»"«ilij 
of  notice  on  account  of  its  opposition  to  what  obtains  in  the  uiin)! 
kingdom  in  respect  to  age.  It  corresponds,  also,  with  obserratuu 
upon  herbaceous  plants.  The  difierence  depends  upon  llie  relmn 
difference  in  organization  and  vital  properties  at  the  correspoBffiif 
periods  of  life.  —Omm.     Also,  §  153-165,  441  b-i,  1054. 

445,  ^.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle,  therefore,  that  "tkegMV 
phenomena  of  the  ditengagement  of  heat  remain  dlways  the  umt*"' 
imali  with  Ivjtgt,  in  those  without  them,  arid  in  plant),  all  of*^ 
have  an  independent  temperatvre." — Biohat. 

446,  a.  The  relation  of  the  nervous  power  to  animal  heat  i>  w 
same  as  that  of  all  other  products  of  animal  organization;  iuinilt' 
ence,  however,  being  sometimes  remarkably  pronounced  in  the  olil»- 
ration  of  heat,  as  seen  in  the  quick  transition  of  the  hibermtbg  u"b 
from  temperatures  below  40°  to  upward  of  90°  F.  This  subject,  b"; 
ever,  has  been  ao  extensively  investigated  in  my  former  wdA  iliil 
ahall  only  now  say  that  the  elaboration  of  animal  heat  does  not  depfw 
on  the  nervous  power,  as  often  maintained, but,  like  other  fundJoun 
animals,isonIyinfluencedbyit{§i83-185,188,822-233,489,492,i«l. 
These  are  variously  affected  by  varying  influences  exerted  npon  ik 
cerebro-spinal  and  ganglionic  systems,  as,  of  course,  are  alao  lb*  * 
creted  products  in  a  corresponding  manner.  In  the  perfectly  nsDOi 
state,  the  nervous  system  baa  no  important  agency  in  the  prodndi'l 
of  the  phenomena,  but  may  become  powerfully  inatrumental  ioinwi 
fying  the  properties,  and  actions,  and  products  of  life,  when  unuau 
conditions  exist,  or  when  unusual  improsaiona  are  transmitted  lo  °* 
cerebro-spinal  axis.  We  have  seen,  too,  that  analogy,  as  supplied^ 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  aflbrda  the  strongest  presumptive  e7i^e« 
that  the  nen-ous  system  may  have  no  active  participation  in  tlie  dil 
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oration  of  heat,  in  the  natural  cOndidon  of  the  body,  while  this  induc- 
tion is  strengthened  by  what  is  known  of  other  secreted  products  in 
both  of  the  animated  kingdoms.  Still,  in  respect  to  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  mere  existence  of  the  cerebral  and  ganglionic  systems,  their 
remarkable  properties  and  susceptibilities,  and  their  intimate  connec- 
tion with  all  parts  of  the  organization,  \&^  prima  Jade,  conclusive  that 
they  have  important  ofBces  in  relation  to  animals,  and  that  their  pres- 
ence, in.  the  natural  state  of  the  complex  being,  is  indispensable  to  the 
integrity  of  every  function.  This,  as  will  have  been  seen,  has  been  ex- 
perimentally ascertained  in  relation  to  many ;  and  thcit  unusual,  or 
sudden  impressions  that  are  not  unnatural,  as  the  operation  of  the  pas- 
sions, for  instance,  may  be  extensively  and  profoundly  propas;ated 
from  the  brain  to  other  organs.  It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that 
the  natural  condition  of  the  secretions  depends  upon  the  integrity  of 
the  nervous  connection  between  the  secerning  organs  and  the  cerebro* 
spinal  axis;  while  it  has  been  equally  shown  that  the  organic  func- 
tions, and  all  vascular  action,  may  be  immediately  and  powerfully 
influenced  by  impressions  made  upon  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
whether  in  a  direct  manner,  as  in  Philip's  Experiments,  or  indirectly 
through  reflex  nervous  action,  as  in  blows  upon  the  stomach,  sur- 
gical operations,  the  action  of  medicines  and  of  poisons  upon  the  in- 
testinal canal,  &c.  (^  1043  h,  1044). 

Assuming,  then,  that  animal  heat  is  also  a  secreted  product,  it 
would  come  philosophically  under  the  common  law ;  and  since  it  ap- 
pears from  experiment,  that  animal  heat  depends  even  more  upou 
the  presence  of  the  brain  than  «an  imperfect  production  of  gastric 
juice  and  other  secreted  fluids,  and  may  be  as  powerfully  influenced 
through  the  nervous  system,  the  physiological  analogy  between  heat 
and  other  secreted  matters  becomes  quite  apparent;  while  it  ex- 

Slains  the  remarkable  eflect  of  a  low  atmospheric  temperature  in 
eveloping  heat  in  the  torpid  hibernating- animal  (§  441,  441^  a); 
and  thus  conducts  us,  also,  to  the  philosophy  of  the  operation  of  odi- 
er  causes  in  modifying  animal  temperature  (^  461). 

To  maintain  the  foregoing  conclusion,  I  have  examined,  in  my  for- 
mer Essay,  the  merits  of  Brodie's,  Philip's,  Chaussat's,  and  other  ex- 
periments upon  the  nervous  system,  the  phenomena  of  hibernating 
animals,  the  modifications  of  temperature  that  spring  from  injuries, 
diseases,  and  other  affections  of  the  nerves,  &c.,  the  admissions  of 
distinguished  chemico-physiologists,  and  other  important  considera- 
tions. Some  of  these  facts  in  relation  to  the  nervous  influence  upon 
animal  temperature  will  appear  in  the  next  following  section. 

446,  5*  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  it  has  been  stated  by  some 
that  the  experiments  of  Philip  conflict  with  those  of  Brodie  and 
Chaussat,  which  establish  an  influence  of  the  nervous  power  over  the 
phenomena  of  animal  heat.  But  that  is  an  error;  since  the  deduc- 
tion of  Philip  himself  from  his  own  observations  ascribes  to  the  ner- 
vous power  what  is  due  to  the  organic  power.     Thus : 

*'  That  the  maintenance  of  animal  temperature  is  a  frmction  of  the 
nervous  system,  properly  so  called,  appears  from  a  variety  of  facts 
generally  known ;  the  temperature  either  of  a  part  or  of  the  whole 
body  being  lessened  by  any  cause  that  impairs  the  action  of  particu- 
lar nerves  in  the  former  instance,  or  of  the  whole  nervous  system  in 
the  latter." — Philip,  en  Acute  and  Chronic  Diseases,  p.  48. 


Again  be  says,  "  I  here  consider  it  as  proved,  by  experiment*  il- 
ready  laid  before  the  reader,  that  the  evolution  of  caloric  is  a  fimoiin 
of  the  nervous  influence," — JPhilip's  Inquiry  into  the  Latot  of  the  Tv 
tat  Funetiom,  Exp.  77.     (Also,  \  437,  c.) 

446,  e.  It  is,  of  course,  erroneously  stated  by  "  the  Reformer,"  thil, 
"by  the  division  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  the  motion  of  tb^  stotn 
ach  and  the  secretion  of  the  gastiic  juice  are  arrested."  The  juice  ii 
only  modified  in  quality,  while  it  is  actually  increased  in  quandij  (| 
461,  489). 

"  The  Reformer"  has  also  high  conceptionB  of  the  agency  of  die 
nervous  system  in  organic  results,  notvriLhstanding  they  are  all  exdii- 
sively  due,  in  his  estimation,  to  the  merest  chemical  processes  (§  350). 
"  Every  thing  in  the  animal  organism,"  he  says,  "  to  which  the  nam 
of  motuM  can  be  applied,  proceeds  from  the  nervous  apparatoa." 
Our  author,  however,  is  entirety  mistaken  in  bis  opinion  Uiat  "lit 
lingular  idea  that  the  nerves  produce  animal  heat  has  obvionsly  aiiaei 
from  the  notion  that  the  in^ired  oxygen  combines  with  carbon  in  the 
blood  itself."  Nevertheless,  we  are  told  by  our  author  that  "  eeerj 
thing  in  the  animal  organi*m  to  which  the  name  t^motioK  can  be  af- 
plied  proceed*  from  the  nerooia  apparatut ;"  and  we  are  also  told  that 
without  this  motion  there  can  be  no  animal  heat  (§  350,  noa.  3,  17^, 
6,  7,  18i,  19). 

But,  take  the  ordinary  construction  of  those  who  mingle  togelliei, 
but  virtually  contradistinguish,  the  powers  and  processes  of  living  and 
dead  matter,  and  impute  to  the  nervous  influence  no  small  share,  aloi^ 
with  chemical  agencies,  in  the  production  of  heat  and  other  prodneti 
of  the  living  organism,  we  are  asked  to  sanction  one  of  the  most  un- 
philosophical  and  incongruous  medleys  of  powers,  processes,  laws, 
and  pnnciples,  acting  and  reacting  upon  each  other,  that  ever  [hv- 
sent^  itself  for  well-merited  satire.  The  nervous  power  is  also  apt 
to  be  regarded  by  the  chemico-vitalist,  as  by  the  chemist,  a  mera 
chemical  agent  But,  we  shall  have  seen  that  this  construction  is  en- 
cumbered with  difficulties  (§  ^23,  kc.,  451/,  500  nn,  638^). 

446,  d.  The  modifying  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  ibe 
generation  of  animal  heat  being  established  not  only  by  expenments, 
but  especially,  also,  by  facts  relating  to  morbid  states  of  the  system, 
to  which  I  shall  soon  advert,  and  by  all  that  is  philosophical  ia  pby»- 
ological  science ;  and  when  we  consider,  also,  now  easily  and  rapidly 
the  nervous  influence  may  be  determined  upon  the  vascular  systen 
(as  in  blushing),  and  upon  the  organic  viscera,  we  have  an  intelUgible 
explanation  of  the  operation  of  a  very  low  degree  of  cold  in  recall- 
ing into  action  those  vessels  upon  which  depends  the  exaltation  of 
temperature  in  the  torpid  hibernating  animal  (§  441  d,  441^  a),  Thu 
the  mtensity  of  the  cold,  like  the  mechanical  irritant  (§  441,  e,  d),  op- 
erates,  also,  in  a  direct  manner,  upon  the  organic  properties,  as  m 
other  instances  of  foreign  agents,  is  undoubtedly  true  (§  169).  The 
law  being  also  universal  explains  the  influences  of  other  causes,  ia 
health  and  disease.  In  modifying  animal  temperature,  and  only  i^gaxik 
the  agency  of  reipiration,  like  that  of  digestion,  Sec,  as  being  instru- 
mental in  perfecting  the  blood,  and  thus  adapting  it  to  the  usee  of  the 
various  organs  which  are  concerned  in  the  elaboration  of  heat  and 
other  products. 

447,  a.  Whatever  is  true,  in  a  fundamental  sense,  of  the  productjon 
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of  beat  in  the  natural  state  of  the  organic  being,  must  he  equalljr  no  in 
its  morbid  conditions.  It  is  true,  we  are  told  by  "  the  Refonner," 
that  "  toe  eamtot  invatigate  the  lav>»  of  life  i»  an  organized  being  which 
u  diteaied;"  but  we  have  seen  that  this  wiil  not  hold  in  experience 
nr  philosophy  (§  303f).  It  serves,  however,  its  useful  purpose  in  the 
chemical  doctrine  of  animal  heat  But,  since  the  truth  is  just  the  re- 
Terse  (§  160,  163),  I  shall  present  from  the  Commentariet,  in  this  sec- 
tion, a  series  of  facts  which  contribute  an  important  light  upon  the 
physiology  of  colorificatioii,  and  upon  the  genera]  constitution  of  or- 
ganic beings.  We  shall  learn  yet  farther,  by  this  demonstration,  that 
the  evolution  of  animal  heat  is  exactly  on  a  par  with  all  other  secreted 
products,  and  ha«  a  corresponding'  dependence  upon  decarbonized 
blood,  and  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  aspect  (|  764,  c).  And  hero 
our  author's  philosophy  is  consistent,  since  be  imputes  alike  the  for- 
mation of  animal  heat,  and  all  other  products,  even  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  nay,  all  diseases,  yea,  death  itself  (§  350,  no.  46),  to  the 
union  of  oxygen  gas  with  the  elements  of  food. 

447,  b.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  too  oi^n  said,  as  shown  by  the  ques- 
tion before  us,  that  the  phenomena  supplied  by  diseased  conditions 
are  ofren  the  most  important  in  illustrating  the  properties  and  laws  of 
organic  beings ;  and  upon  no  question  have  they  a  greater  bearing 
than  the  one  under  consideration.  Morbid  states  are  only  physiolog- 
ical changes,  and  the  resulting  products  and  phenomena  ore  simply 
modified  conditions  of  such  as  are  more  natural,  and  are  dependent 
upon  the  same  laws,  the  same  causes,  the  same  functions  as  deter- 
mine the  healthy  results  (§  165,  156).  Tbis  is  an  undeniable  propo- 
eition.  In  the  conflict  of  doctrines,  therefore,  which  are  predicated 
of  the  perfectly  natural  phenomena,  we  should  seek  for  the  light  of 
such  as  emanate  from  diseased  conditions ;  and  here  the  chemist  is 
even  more  disqualified  for  investigation  than  in  the  dark  mazes  of 
physiology.  To  him,  the  vast  field  of  pathology,  which  every  where 
stamps  with  &lsebood  his  chemical  views  of  life,  is  as  hidden  as  undis- 
covered  regions ;  and  since  all  pathological  and  therapeutical  conclu- 
sions necessarily  refer  to  the  natural  physiological  conditions,  their 
impracticability,  absurdity,  and  destructiveness,  when  deduced  from 
tbe  chemical  premtseB,  as  cU  arly  demonstrate  the  shallowness  of  their 
foundation.  The  student  of  organic  nature,  therefore,  appreciates,  as 
he  deplores,  the  ignorance  which  is  received  as  the  lignt  of  knowl- 
edge ($  349,  d). 

447,  c.  It  should  be  considered,  also,  in  respect  to  the  vast  differ- 
ences in  temperature  that  spring  from  morbid  conditions,  whethei 
high  or  low,  the  diet  is  often  the  same,  very  spare,  or  when  the  tem- 
perature is  most  esalted,  as  in  active  forms  of  fever  and  inflammation, 
there  is  a  total  abstinence  from  food.  Consider,  also,  the  brute  ani- 
mal  under  the  same  circumstances,  abstaining  totally,  yet  sufiering  s 
very  exalted  temperature  (§  440,  nos.  1,  4,  5). 

I  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  a  statement  of  some  of  the  important 
facts  which  are  supplied  by  disease,  as  set  forth  in  my  former  Essay 
on  Animal  Heat.     For  the  authorities  quoted,  see  the  Essay. 

447,  d.  Diseases  of  the  brain  supply  a  variety  of  facts  which  illus- 
trate our  inquiry.  Thus,  in  phrenitis,  one  arm,  or  one  side  of  the 
body,  is  colder  than  the  other,  "That  the  temperature  of  a  paralyzed 
part  IB  generally  below  the  normal  standard  is  now  nniversaUy  admit 
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ted.**  That  this  is  omng  to  impaired  vitality,  is  ak^  shown  by  the 
frequent  failure  of  nutrition  in  the  paralyzed  part,  as  well  as  other  co- 
incident phenomena.  In  a  case  related  by  Mr.  Earle,  he  found  the 
temperature  at  70^  F.,  in  the  hand  of  a  paralyzed  arm,  while  that  of 
the  opposite  hand  was  92^.  He  could  also  effect  a  texnporary  res- 
toration of  temperature  by  electricity  and  by  blisters.  "  The  circular 
tion  of  the  blood  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered,  the  pulse  at  the  wrist 
being  synchronous,  and  equally  strong  with  that  of  the  other  limb.'* 
In  an  injury  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  Chaussat  saw  the  temperatui'e 
fall  from  104-88°  to  TS-S**  F.,  in  ten  hours. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  remarkable  exaltation  of  temperature 
in  a  part  at  the  invasion  of  tic  doulaureux.  So,  when  the  nerves  are 
mechanically  injured.  There  was  a  patient  at  St«  George's  Hospital* 
whose  temperature  rose  11^  F.,  in  consequence  of  an  injury  of  the 
spinal  column ;  and  this  took  place  when  the  respirations  did  not  ex- 
ceed ^v^  or  six  in  a  minute.  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Macartney  and  other 
observers,  ,that  when  the  principal  nerve  of  an  extremity  is  divided, 
the  temperature  Of  the  limb  is  immediately  exalted  several  degrees. 
The  philosophy  of  this  is  well  expounded  by  an  advocate  of  the  chem- 
ical doctrine.  '^  We  should  be  disposed,"  he  says,  "  to  regard  it  as 
due  to  the  temporary  excitement  of  the  molecular  changes  by  the  ir- 
ritation produced  by  the  section  of  the  nerve,  and  propagated  to  its 
extremities."  Now  apply  this  language  to  the  exaltation  of  tempera- 
ture in  any  inanimate  substance,  however  produced,  and  we  may  ap- 
preciate the  merits  of  the  chemical  solution  in  the  former  instance. 

**  In  some  subjects  of  insanity,"  says  Dr.  Cox,  of  Fish  Ponds,  "  who 
were  under  strong  coercion  in  the  horizontal  position,  with  the  head 
much  elevated,  whose  face  was  red,  and  the  vessels  turgid,  the  differ- 
ence of  heat  was  very  obvious,  varying  10, 12,  and  even  15  degrees." 
In  apoplexy,  the  temperature  has  been  known  to  rise,  after  death, 
a  number  of  degrees  above  the  natural  standard ;  and  its  persistence 
has  been  found  so  uniform  in  apoplexy,  that  Dr.  Cheyne  regards  it  as 
a  diagnostic  symptom.  •  The  temperature  of  a  lawyer,  dead  of  apo- 
plexy, was  so  high  at  twenty-fbur  hours  after  death,  that  Portal  delay- 
ed an  examination  of  the  body.  The  same  phenomenon  is  observed 
after  death  from  other  diseases, — especially  when  the  nervous  system 
has  been  unusually  concerned  in  the  morbid  process. 

"  In  opening  bodies  at  the  Hdtel  Dieu,"  says  Bichat,  "  I  have  ob- 
served that  the  time  in  which  they  lost  their  animal  heat  was  very  va- 
riable ;  that  a  body  continues  warm  a  greater  or  less  time,  especiany 
among  those  who  have  died  suddenly  of  an  acute  affection,  in  the  par- 
oxysm of  an  ataxic  fever,  for  example,  or  by  a  fall ;  for  those  who 
die  of  a  chronic  disease,  lose  almost  immediately  their  caloric  The 
difference  in  the  first  is  often  three,  four,  or  even  six  hours.  This 
phenomenon  arises  from  the  fact,  that  whenever  death  is  sudden,  it 
mterrupts  only  the  great  functions ;  the  tonic  action  of  the  parts  con- 
tinues for  a  greater  or  less  time  after.  Now  this  action  disengages  a 
little  caloric  from  the  blood  that  is  in  the  general  system."  ^'  When 
the  disengagement  of  caloric  has  ceased  in  the  body,  that  which  re- 
mains in  it  becomes  in  equilibrium  with  that  of  the  external  air,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  laws  of  this  equilibrium.  Now  these  laws  be- 
ing uniform,  their  effect  would  be  the  same  in  every  case." 
Again,  sometimes  the  temperature  in  apoplexy  is  greatly  depressed 
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before  death  takes  place ;  and  this,  too,  while  the  circulation  is  such 
as  to  admit  of  blood-letting.  Two  cases  of  violent  apoplexy  ("yio- 
lento  paroxysmo")  are  recorded  in  the  Ephemerides  Germanii,  in 
which  the  blood,  as  it  flowed  from  the  veins,  was  actually  cold.     Mor- 

agni  mentions  an  instance  of  another  affection  in  which  the  blood 

owed  ''  in  an  icy  cold  stream"  from  the  arm.  Thackrah  saw  a  sim- 
ilar phenomenon.  So,  also,  De  Haen.  I  need  scarcely  say,  also,  that 
when  respiration  is  extremely  labored  and  slow  in  apoplexy,  the  nat- 
ural temperature  is  often  either  undiminished  or  considerably  exalted. 
Our  familiarity  with  the  fact,  however,  only  increases  its  importance, 
and  shows,  by  the  firequency  of  the  coincidence,  that  respiration  can 
be  only  remotely  concerned  with  the  generation  of  heat. 

Here  is  another  variety  in  apoplectic  affections : 

**  While  a  gentleman,"  says  Mr,  Hunter,  **  who  was  seized  with  an 
apoplectic  fit,  lay  insensible  in  bed,  covered  v^ith  blankets,  I  found 
that  his  whole  body  would,  in  an  instant^  become  extremely  cold  in 
every  part,  continuing  so  for  some  time ;  and  as  suddenly  would  be- 
come extremely  hot.  While  this  was  going  on  alternately,  there  was 
no  sensible  alteration  in  his  pulse  for  several  hours." 

Here  is  sinother  case,  from  the  same  observer,  not  less  fatal  to  the 
theory  of  respiration : 

'*  A  man  fell  from  his  horse,  and  pitched  on  his  head,  and  produced 
all  the  symptoms  of  a  violent  injury.  There  was  concussion,  and  per- 
haps extravasation  of  blood.  The  pulse  was  at  first  120,  but  came  to 
100,  and  sometimes  to  90,  and  was  strong,  fiill,  and  rather  hard.  He 
was  very  hot  in  the  skin,  but  breathed  remarkably  slow,  only  half  the 
common  frequency."  Cither  injuries  exalt  the  temperature  in  other 
modes  of  an  equally  vital  nature.  Thus,  extirpation  of  the  kidneys 
through  the  increased  stimulus  of  the  blood,  often  raises  the  temper- 
ature of  the  body  more  than  six  degrees. 

The  following  case,  by  Mr.  Hunter,  also,  seems  also  to  have  been 
intended  for  our  special  purpose : 

"  February,  1781,  a  boy,  about  three  years  old,  appeared  not  quite 
so  well  as  common,  being  attacked  with  a  kind  of  shortness  of  breath- 
ing in  the  night.  It  had  become  excessively  oppressive  about  fi^Q 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  so  difficult  that  he  appeared  dying  for 
want  of  breath.  The  common  rate  of  breathing  in  such  a  boy  is  about 
thirty  inspirations  in  a  minute.  At  10  o'clock,  he  was  drawing  his 
breath  with  a  jerk, — about  two  and  a  half  inspirations,  or  even  less, 
in  a  minute.  Pulse  Bixtj^Jaintj  slow.  On  tying  up  the  arm,  the  vein 
did  not  appear  to  rise  in  the  least,  so  that  the  blood  did  not  go  its  round. 
Body  purplish,  especially  the  lips.  He  had  a,^ne  warmth  on  the  skin 
all  over  the  body,  although  in  a  room  toithout  afire, — ^not  covered  with 
more  clothes  than  common  in  the  month  of  February,  with  snow  fall- 
ing at  noon." — Hunter. 

This,  and  the  preceding  case,  appear  to  differ  in  some  physiolog- 
ical details.  In  die  former,  the  disposition  of  the  capillaries  to  gener- 
ate heat  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  determined  by  the  cerebral 
influence ;  in  the  latter,  the  alteration  of  the  vital  forces  was  probably 
owing  to  other  causes.  Like  other  cases,  therefore,  which  I  have  re- 
cited, they  serve,  by  their  variety,  to  illustrate  the  vital  nature  of  the 
principles  which  are  mainly  concerned  in  the  production  of  animal 
heat     But,  standing  alone,  they  must  either  subvert  the  hypothesis 
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which  concerns  respiration,  or  we  must  hare  a  chemical  theory  for 
the  natural  state  of  die  body,  and  a  vital  one  for  its  morbid  conditions. 
This  would  be  clearly  absurd ;  at  least,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as 
philosophy,  or  any  consistency  in  the  powers  and  functions  of  life. 
These  examples  show  us,  also,  how  very  probable  it  is,  that  all  our 
chemical  hypotheses  in  relation  to  life  are  the  mere  ofi&pring  of  habit, 
or  imitation,  or  of  narrow  observation.  It  is  certainly  hard  to  give 
up  the  fruit  of  great  toil  and  research ;  but  it  is  harder  for  others  to 
endure  it,  who  prefer  to  be  instructed  by  th^  voice  of  nature,  rather 
than  by  artificisd  results.* 

I  shall  present  other  examples  to  the  foregoing  effect,  as  supplied 
by  morbid  conditions  of  the  system ;  since  Siese,  more  than  experi- 
ments, conduct  us  to  the  true  philosophy  of  animal  heat. 

Every  physician  is  familiar  with  the  variations  of  temperature  in 
disease ;  which,  indeed,  engage  his  attention  in  almost  every  case.  It 
is  often  exalte^  when  respiration  is  slow,  and  again  depressed  when 
breathing  is  hurried ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  phenomena 
to  find  it  different,  by  many  decrees,  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
and  under  every  variety  of  respiration  and  circulation.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  my  purpose  only  to  mention  a  few  of  the  more  unusual  in- 
stances. 

Dr.  Philip  has  known  the  temperature  of  the  skin  at  74^  Fh.  in 
the  cold  stage  of  an  intermittent,  vmile  in  the  hot  stage  it  rose  to  105^. 
Craigie  found  it  at  107^,  and  109°.  Here  the  respiration  and  circu- 
lation are  oflen  most  accelerated  during  the  cold  stage.  This,  with 
the  vast  difference  in  temperature,  refers  the  depression  of  heat  to 
other  causes  than  the  mere  constriction  of  the  capillaries  in  the  cold 
stage.  Here,  too,  as  in  all  analogous  cases,  we  have  a  coincident 
diminution  of  all  other  secretions.  Piorry  has  seen  the  temperature 
in  six  cases  of  typhoid  fever  varying  from  108^  to  117^ ;  and  in  one 
of  these,  the  blood  was  at  113^  Fh.  In  phthisis,  he  has  known  it  at 
114^,  and  in  a  case  of  pneumonia,  the  blood  was  11 3^.  Pre  vest 
found  the  temperature  of  the  body  at  110^  in  tetanus.  Granville  says 
it  sometimes  rises  in  the  uterine  system  to  120^  Fh.,  and  that  it  de- 
pends on  the  degree  of  action  in  the  organ.  In  hydrophobia,  where 
respiration  is  probably  always  accelerated,  Currie  found  that  "  there 
was  no  increase  of  animal  heat  in  any  one  of -five  cases." 

"  The  Reformer"  says  that,  **for  a  given  amount  of  oxygen  the  heat 
produced  is,  in  all  cases,  exactly  the  same;'*  and  that "  the  consumption 
of  oxygen  in  equal  times  may  be  expressed  by  the  number  of  respira- 
tions*' (§  440,  no.  5  ;  441,  b).  But,  in  stating  this,  he  did  not  reply  to 
the  following  interrogatories  propounded  in  my  former  Essay.  Thus : 
How  is  the  natural  temperature  maintained  in  consumption,  where  res- 
piration is  sometimes  so  greatly  impaired  as  not  to  be  compensated 
by  any  acceleration  of  its  movements  1  Or  why  is  it,  when  the  lungs 
are  impervious  from  condensation,  aiid  their  function  otherwise  great- 
ly impaired  by  destructive  ulceration,  the  heat  rises  habitually  in  the 
E^temoon,  even  to  114^  Fh.,  and  that,  too,  without  any  previous  re- 
duction of  temperature,  and  often  without  any  increase  of  respiration  f 

*  I  commend,  also,  to  oar  minute  philosophers  Mr.  Hcmter's  experiment  upon  the  carp. 
It  was  partly  intended  to  illnstrate  a  vision  of  oar  author,  by  which,  as  he  says,  ''like  oth«r 
schemers,  he  thought  he  should  make  his  fortune."    Bat  our  aathor  had  not  only  the  good 
sense  to  abandon  it,  bat  the  magnanimity  to  hold  it  up  as  a  weakness  of  the  human  on 
derstanding. 
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Why  do  the  palms  of  the  hand  '^  bum"  when  the  rest  of  the  surface 
is  cool  1  Will  chemistry  explain]  Will  it  explain,  also,  at  the  same 
time,  the  analogous  phenomena,  and  the  vicbsitudes  of  heat  and  cold, 
the  quick  transitions  from  one  to  the  other,  that  are  forever  perplex* 
ing  the  physician  in  his  treatment  of  continued,  remittent,  and  inter- 
mittent ^yers  1  Will  chemistry  maintain,  in  conformity  with  its  doc- 
trine, that  these  periodical  evolutions  of  heat  are  due  to  paroxysmal 
combustions  of  the  tissues,  especially  where  little  remains  to  undergo 
the  process,  respiration  obstructed,  and  yet  a  high  exaltation  of  tem- 
perature ]  Explain,  I  say,  all  this  in  conformity  vnth  the  *'  oxygen 
and  fuel"  system,  and  vitcdism  will  surrender  to  die  devices  of  human 
ingenuity. 

Why  is  it,  that  when  the  general  temperature  of  the  body  is  at 
some  85^  Fh.  it  may  exist  at  the  scrobiculus  cordis  at  106^  and  up- 
ward ]*  Mr.  Malcolmson  states,  that  in  the  Asiatic  cholera  "  the 
skin  is  sometimes  colder  during  life  than  after  death,  and  a  partial  rise 
of  temperature  over  the  trunk  \ajrequendy  a  fatal  symptom."  I  have 
witnessed  the  same  phenomena.  Mr.  M.  also  observes  that  beriberi 
supplies  analogous  mstances;  and  that  when  the  temperature  was 
extremely  reduced,  "  it  was  not  different  when  the  limbs  were  closely 
wrapped  in  woolen,  or  when  the  thermometer  was  held  between  the 
soles  of  the  feet  or  hands,  and  free  evaporation  carefully  prevented." 
Is  it  not  obvious,  in  these  instances,  that  the  power  of  generating  heat 
was  lost  in  consequence  of  modified  vascular  action ;  and  if  so,  then 
the  generation  of  heat  depends  upon  vascular  action,  and  is,  of  course, 
a  vital  product  This,  too,  is  most  emphatically  shown,  in  the  instan- 
ces here  and  elsewhere  stated,  by  the  "  partial  rise  of  temperature 
over  the  trunk"  just  antecedently  to  death.  It  is  analogous  to  those 
cases  in  which  profuse  perspiration  breaks  out  in  syncope,  or  as  pa- 
tients are  in  the  act  of  expiring.  It  grows  out  of  a  powerful  renex 
nervous  influence  upon  the  vires  vitce,  by  which  a  sudden  change  of 
action  is  induced  in  the  elaborating  vessels  (^  637).  • 

Why  is  the  temperature  often  exalted  in  congestions  of  the  lunes, 
''where  life  is  endangered  by  diminished  communication  with  Uie 
air;"  and  why,  in  such  a  case,  will  **  the  abstraction  of  blood  dimin- 
ish the  power  of  producing  heat,"t  although,  by  this  means,  we  ex- 
tend the  communication  of  the  lungs  with  the  air  1  Or,  again,  in 
congestions  of  other  organs,  when  the  respiration  is  natural,  the  cir- 
dilation  in  the  lungs  UDobstructed,  but  the  animal  heat  greatly  re- 
duced, why  does  it  happen  that  the  abstraction  of  blood  will  at  once 
exalt  the  temperature  without  affecting  the  respiration,  or  even  in- 
creasing the  force  or  frequency  of  the  general  circulation  (§  961,  d)  1 

In  the  latter  cases,  the  rationale  appears  to  be,  as  I  have  endeavor- 
ed to  explain  in  my  Essay  on  Blood-letting,  that  a  direct  change  is 
exerted  by  the  abstraction  of  blood  upon  the  instruments  of  all  vital 
actions,  by  which  the  calorific,  as  well  as  other  functions,  are  improv- 
ed or  restored.  It  is  here,  animating  these  miuute  vessels,  that  we 
shall  find  the  principles  residing  by  which  we  are  to  account  for  all 
the  remarkable  phenomena  of  animal  heat  As  the  operation  of  these 
forces  is  modified,  whether  by  natural  or  artificial  causes,  so  will  be 
the  phenomena  which  depend  upon  them.     This  is  universally  true 

*  See  my  Letten  on  the  Cholera  ABpfayxia,  and  other  aatbon  upon  this  diieaBO. 
t  Edwards,  on  the  Inflaence  of  Physical  Agents  on  Life,  p.  375. 
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of  all  the  manifestations  of  the  organic  forces,  whether  they  consist  of 
vital  phenomena,  or  of  material  products.  The  fimction  of  respira- 
tion is  just  as  much  concerned  with  one  as  with  the  other,  and  prob- 
ably no  more.  It  aids,  like  the  chylopoietic  viscera,  in  perfecting  the 
great  material  from  which  bile,  urine,  the  gastric  juice,  &c.,  are  elab- 
orated by  the  vital  properties  and  their  instruments.  And  just  so  is 
respiration  concerned  in  the  production  of  animal  heat. 

Again,  "sympathy," says  Bichat, ** as  we  know,  has  the  greatest  in- 
fluence upon  heat.  According  as  this  or  that  part  is  affected,  there  is 
disengaged  in  others  more  or  less  of  this  fluid.  How  does  all  this 
happen?  In  this  way  :  the  affected  organ  acts  sympathetically  on  the 
tonic  forces  of  the  part ;  these  being  raised,  more  caloric  than  usual  is 
disengaged.  It  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  sympathetic  secretions  or 
exhalations.  Whether  the  vital  forces  are  raised  by  a  stimulus  direct- 
ly applied,  or  by  the  sympathetic  influence  they  receive,  the  effect 
dbat  results  from  it  is  exactly  the  same"  (§  1044,  a,  b). 

And  again,  the  same  accurate  philosopher :  "  Each  system  has  its 
own  degree  of  heat"  This  fact  was  not  so  well  known  in  Bichat's 
time  as  now.  But  it  was  his  induction  from  general  principles.  I 
shall  only  advert  to  the  example  of  the  dog's  nose,  which  is  familiar 
to  all.  Hunter,  however,  rendered  the  fact  sufliciently  obvious ; — 
Davy  and  others  have  confirmed  it.  Now,  how  exactly  all  this  cor- 
responds with  what  is  known  of  the  vital  endowments  of  particular  or- 
gans. Where  they  are  most  strongly  pronounced,  there  the  temper- 
ature is  apt  to  be  highest,  there  the  phenomena  of  organic  life  pre- 
dominate, and  there  it  is  that  morbific  causes  make  their  most  fre- 
quent and  deep  impressions,  and  develop  the  most  exalted  tempera- 
ture.— (See  Essay  on  Venous  Congestion^  §  8,  9,  in  Comm.,  §  1045). 

447,  e.  Finally,  I  come  to  what  I  consider  an  eoDperimentum  crncis, 
supplied  by  an  able  philosopher,  and  by  one  of  the  most  able  defend- 
ers of  the  chemical  doctrine  of  animal  heat.  He  states  that  great  dif- 
ferences arise  as  to  oxygen,  during  the  respiration  of  atmospheric  air: 

"  The  real  causes  are  chiefly  certain  inherent  differences  in  the  state 
of  the  venous  blood,  which  are  indicated,  indeed,  by  other  physiologi- 
cal facts,  but  by  none  so  unequivocally  as  by  this  variety  in  the  power 
of  altering  the  oxygen  of  atmospheric  air.  The  first  cause  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  degree  of  venosity  or  venalization  of  the  blood  in  passing 
through  the  capillaries."  The  second  and  last  "  cause  of  diversity  in 
the  action  of  venous  blood  on  atmospheric  air-  is  a  difference  in  the 
proportion  of  coloring  matter  contained  in  the  blood." 

Now,  if  the  chemical  doctiine  have  any  foundation,  its  advocates 
should  show  that  there  is  a  greater,  or,  at  least,  as  great  a  consump- 
tion of  oxygen  in  those  states  of  the  system  which  are  attended  by  an 
exaltation  of  temperature,  as  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  body.  On 
the  contrary,  however,  they  show  just  the  reverse  of  this.  Thus,  the 
high  authority  whom  I  have  just  quoted  : 

"  The  inferior  action  of  the  blood  on  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  its 
passage  to  the  arterial  state  simply  indicates,  that  it  is  less  removed 
from  a  state  of  arterialization,  that  is,  partakes  less  than  usual  of  the 
characters  of  venous  blood.  Accordingly,  the  least  alteration  of  oxy- 
gen invariably  occurs  in  those  febrile  diseases  where  the  dradatum 
is  much  excited^  and  the  respiration  at  the  same  time  free.  These  con- 
ditions exist  most  especially  in  <icute  rheumatism  ;  and  it  was,  there" 
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fere,  in  cases  of  this  disease  that  the  four  instances  of  slight  action  (on 
the  air)  formerly  mentioned  have  occurred.  On  all  these  four  occa- 
sions the  blood  was  eridently  more  florid  than  usual,  and  in  the  in- 
stance where  the  loss  of  oxygen  was  only  0*57  of  a  cubic  inch,  the 
stream  from  the  vein  was  so  bright,  that  the  gentleman  who  opened 
it  had  at  first  some  suspicion  that  he  had  opened  the  artery."* 

Here,  also,  we  have,  from  a  distinguished  chemist,  a  philosophical 
resort  to  the  modified  condition  of  the  system  in  disease,  for  an  mter- 
pretation  of  the  wonderful  peculiarity  of  living  organized  matter  in 
manifesting  the  power  of  generating  heat. 

447,  y!  We  haye  thus  again  seen  that  the  chemical  hypotheses 
which  immediately  concern  the  functions  of  respiration  are  surround- 
ed by  too  many  exceptions  to  come  within  the  pale  of  nature.  These 
exceptions  meet  us  every  where  in  the  habitual  state  of  the  animal, 
and  in  the  history  of  disease  they  become  almost  as  multiplied  as  llie 
individual  cases.  Here  it  is  that  we  may  most  successfully  contem- 
plate the  law  and  its  operations,  in  the  various  modifications  which  it 
sustains  from  the  influence  of  remote  causes,  and  those  vrithin  the 
body.  Among  the  latter,  are  those  of  the  mind,  and  the  derange- 
ments to  which  the  lungs  are  liable,  both  in  their  general  and  organic 
functions.  But  far  more  frequently,  and  more  profoundly,  is  animal 
temperature  directly  exalted,  or  diminished,  by  affections  of  the  stom- 
ach and  of  the  nervous  system.  I  need  scarcely  repeat,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  have  one  theory  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  heat  in 
health,  and  another  in  disease.  It  would  be  a  violation  of  all  philoso- 
phy, as  well  as  a  reckless  disregard  of  all  facts.  According  to  the 
common  designs  of  nature,  there  cannot  be  one  law  for  the  genera- 
tion of  heat  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  body,  and  another  which  deter- 
mines the  exalted  heat  of  fever  and  of  local  inflammations.  While 
the  various  functions  proceed  in  their  natural  manner,  the  evolution 
of  heat,  like  the  other  products,  remains  vnthout  any  radical  alteration. 
But  when  the  latter  are  disturbed  in  their  natural  character,  the  former 
is  liable  to  corresponding  variations,  which  can  be  explained  only  on 
the  principle  that  the  power  of  generating  heat  is  as  much  an  attri- 
bute of  vitality  as  any  that  may  be  concerned  in  the  process  of  dis- 
ease, and  that  their  various  modifications  are  constantly  determined 
by  analogous  causes.  It  is  a  broad,  fundamental  principle,  that  '<  the 
general  phenomena  of  the  disengagement  of  heat  remam  always  the 
same  in  animals  with  lungs,  in  those  without  them,  and  in  plants,  all 
of  which  have  an  independent  temperature." 

447,  g.  Some  chemical  philosophers,  like  the  able  Edwards,  in 
treating  of  animal  heat,  have  called  to  dieir  aid  the  "  constitution^*  of 
animals  to  explain  certain  anomalies  which  defy  the  chemical  hypoth- 
esis. We  hear  much  about  the  "  power  of  the  system  to  generate 
heat,"  without  being  let  into  the  secret  in  what  that  constitution,  and 
that  power,  consist.  To  allow  that  the  forces  of  life  have  a  large  and 
uniform  share  in  the  generation  of  animal  heat,  would  make  a  repul- 
sive medley,  in  its  connection  with  the  chemical  hypothesis.  Now 
that ''  constitution,"  and  that "  power,"  are  something  more  than  ideal; 
something  different  from  the  organized  structure ;  for,  in  the  latter 
case,  many  variable  phenomena,  in  adults,  proceed  from  unvarying 
conditions  of  structure  (^  1047). 

*  Dr.  Christiflon,  in  B^n.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jooin.,  1831,  p.  101, 103. 
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Just  80  ■  is  it  with  all  the  varying  conditions  of  animal  heat  In 
health,  the  varieties  are  owing  to  peculiarities  in  the  natural  condition 
of  the  vital  properties ;  in  disease,  they  arise,  like  all  the  other  changes, 
from  morhid  alterations  of.  those  properties;  and,  if  the  blood  sustain 
any  want  of  its  proper  influences  from  defect  of  respiration,  this  will 
contribute  toward  the  modifications  of  temperature  m  the  same  way 
that  it  a£fects  the  other  results  of  life,  and,  I  apprehend,  in  no  other. 

Although  Dr.  Edwards  derives  some  illustrations  regarding  the  con- 
nections of  the  phenomena  of  animal  heat  with  respiration  from  cer- 
tain morbid  conditions  of  the  body,  as  in  asphyxia  from  carbonic  acid, 
syncope,  the  cold  stage  of  intermittents,  &c.,  yet  it  is  manifest  that  he 
looks  upon  disease  as  supplying  facts  which  it  is  prudent  not  to  inves- 
tigate. *'  The  question  now  is,"  he  says,  '*  what  is  the  influence  of 
the  respiratory  movements  on  the  temperature  of  the  body,  when 
they  are  raised  beyond  the  rate  of  health  1  We  cannot  answer  this 
inquiry  by  observations  on  the  sick.  The  circumstances  are  then  too 
complicated  to  admit  of  our  deriving  conclusions  from  ihemy — Op.  dt. 

In  this  conclusion  I  do  not  at  all  agree.  It  is  an  unwarrantable 
abandonment  of  nature  for  the  contrivances  of  art.  Morbid  conditions, 
above  all  others,  give  us  a  clew  to  the  true  philosophy.  The  vital 
properties  are  altered  by  disease,  and  with  them  there  is  a  change  in 
all  the  phenomena  and  results,  of  which  the  modifications  of  animal 
heat  are  one.  Hence,  it  appears  to  me,  that  a  very  obvious  *'  conclu- 
sion" may  be  deduced. 

447,  h.  In  respect  to  the  natural  diflerences  in  constitution  that  are 
denoted  by  apparently  contradictory  facts  in  relation  to  animal  heat, 
they  are  as  clearly  constituted  by  natural  modifications  of  the  same 
forces,  which  are  as  much,  or  more  influenced  by  other  causes  than  by 
respiration ;  whose  power  of  evolving  heat  in  young  animals  is  great- 
ly and  rapidly  depressed  by  the  operation  of  cold,  notwithstanding 
the  respiration  is  accelerated  during  the  first  stages  of  the  decline  of 
temperature ;  but  which,  again,  as.  the  same  animals  advance  in  life, 
acquire  the  power  of  completely  resisting  the  same  cause  without  the 
former  acceleration  of  the  respiratory  movements ;  "  the  aniinals  thus 
passing  from  the  state  of  cold-blooded  to  that  of  the  warm-blooded," 
while  in  the  hibernating  mammalia  generation  of  heat  still  goes  on 
although  respiration  have  come  to  a  stand;  or,  when  the  cold  be- 
comes intense,  is  carried  to  its  highest  pitch  by  the  very  cause  which 
had  produced  its  great  decline ;  which  maintain  an  almost  unaltered 
state  of  heat  when  the  respiratory  movements  are  greatly  accelerated 
by  external  heat,  and  resist  equally  the  heat  of  the  surrounding  me- 
dium ;  which  actually  abate  the  exalted  heat  of  fever ;  which  are  so 
influenced  by  season,  that  their  power  of  producing  heat  is  said  to  be 
less  when  its  production  is  greatest ;  which  power  "  may  be  varied,  in 
some,  by  suitable  food  and  a  graduated  temperature ;"  which  "  is  gen- 
erally diminished  in  natural  sleep,  though  modifications  occur  which 
change  the  relation ;"  which  is  so  modified  in  the  cholera  asphyxia, 
that  the  temperature  may  greatly  fail  while  respiration  is  accelerated, 
and  the  lungs  free  from  congestion ;  or,  is  undiminished  in  asphyxia 
from  carbonic  acid,  **  when  the  respiratory  movements  are  no  longer 
seen  ;"•  or  may  attain,  as  in  apoplexy,  preternatural  vigor  after  res- 
piration and  circulation  have  entirely  ceased. 

**  Portal  layt  that  the  heat  has  heen  known  to  remain  very  high  in  tiiete  cases,  as  in 
apoplexvt  for  many  hours  after  death. — Sur  VApop. 
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**  Constitution,"  then,  and  the  "  power  of  generating  heat/'  mani* 
festly  relate  to  the  vital  properties,  and  to  nothing  else.  The  united 
opei-ation  of  these  powers,  through  their  instruments  of  action,  results 
in  the  elaboration  of  bile,  gastric  juice,  heat,  &c.,  from  the  blood. 
That  particular  determination  by  which  they  eliminate  heat,  in  all 
parts  of  the  body,  may  be  called  a  law,  though  it  is  but  the  joint  re- 
sult of  the  vital  powers,  concurring  tfi  a  certain  man&er  to  a  specific 
effect.  The  result  is  variously  affected  by  climate,  season,  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  food,  stimulants  and  sedatives,  cold  or  warm  air  ap- 
plied externally  or  to  the  lungs,  by  morbific  agents,  and  other  causes; 
or,  as  the  vital  properties  happen  to  sustain  peculiarities  in  relation  to 
individuals,  age,  &:c.,  so  will  me  generation  of  heat  be  modified  when 
respiration  is  exactly  the  same ;  and  along  with  those  modifications 
of  heat  are  variations,  more  or  less  coincident,  of  other  products.  The 
causes  are  obvious  from  the  effects.  The  former  are  few  and  simple ; 
the  latter  are  diversified  without  end  (^  1047). 

Most  of  the  reasoning  which  abounds  in  authors  who  believe  animal 
heat  to  depend  specifically  upon  respiration,  or  the  result  of  a  chemi* 
cal  process,  consists  in  reconciling  difficulties  by  referring  them  to 
the  vital  powers,  and  sometimes  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  Qie  chemi- 
cal hypothesis.  True,  they  do  not  say  vital  powers.  They  would 
otherwise  be.  non-conformists.  They  speak  of  "  constitution" — '<  the 
power  of  evolving  heat," — ^yet  turn  into  ridicule  the  only  true  philos- 
ophy, and  the  only  possible  thing  which  they  themselves  can  mean.  If 
they  hazard  the  '^  term  vitality,'**  it  **  is  employed  for  the  want  of  a  bet- 
ter," but  **  without  any  connection  with  the  mystification  which  some- 
times attends  its  use ;"  while  others^  like  Dr.  EUiotson,  can  see  noth- 
ing in  ''  animal  heat,"  "  but  a  peculiar  state  only ;"  and  here,  as  in  the 
case  of  *'  vitality,"  Dr.  E.  "  adopts  the  common  language  in  speak- 
ing of  animal  heat,"  to  make  the  subject  intelligible. 

It  b  firom  the  blood,  like  all  other  animal  pr^ucts,  that  heat  is  de- 
rived. And  since  decarbonization,  and,  perhaps,  an  absorption  of  ox- 
ygen, is  indispensable  to  the  healthy  performance  of  all  other  func- 
tions, it  is  doubtless  important  to  the  generation  of  heat ;  though  man- 
ifestly less  so  in  the  latter  instance,  since  we  see  the  evolution  of  heat 
sometimes  goine  on  when  respiration  is  nearly,  or  quite  extinct; 
while  in  the  cold-blooded  animals  it  exerts  but  little,  if  any,  influence 
upon  temperature.  Decarbonization  of  the  blood,  and  probably  the 
absorption  of  oxygen,  are  among  the  numerous  processes  by  which 
its  vivification  is  perfected,  and  by  which  it  is  prepared  for  an  elabora- 
tion of  the  various  animal  products,  and  in  animals  of  a  certain  consti- 
tution for  the  evolution  of  heat.  When  respiration  ceases,  all  the 
most  important  functions  immediately  fail ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  evolution  of  heat  appears  to  be  the  very  last. 

1  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  elaboration  of  animal  heat,  and  all 
other  secretions,  are  on  a  par  in  regard  to  principle.  It  is  true,  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  latent  heat  may  be  extncated  by  the  conversion  of 
blood  into  the  solid  parts.  But  this  would  be  counterbalanced  by  a 
corresponding  change  of  the  solids,  particle  for  particle,  into  fluids. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  fatal  to  a  late  doctrine  wmch  imputes  animal 
heat  to  this  cause ;  as  well,  also,  to  the  condensation  of  gases.  Be 
sides,  what  becomes  of  the  principle  of  condensation  where  the  tem- 
perature rises  after  apparent  death  (§  447,  d)  1    Where  is  oxygen  gas  1 
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447^,  a.  In  my  former  Essay  I  have  also  considered  the  hypothe- 
sis relative  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen  gas  by  venous  blood,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  was  supposed  to  unite  with  carbon,  in  the 
process  of  respiration.  It  only  remains  now  to  state  circumstantially 
the  views  entertained  by  Liebig  upon  this  subject. 

1.  "  During  the  passage  of  the  venous  blood  through  the  lunges,  it 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere.  Farther,  for  every  volume  of 
oxygen  absorbed,  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid  is,  in  most  cases', 
given  out." 

"  The  globules  of  venous  blood  experience  a  change  of  color,  and 
this  change  depends  on  the  action  of  oxygen." 

*'  The  red  globules  contain  a  compound  of  iron;  and  no  other  con- 
stituent of  the  body  contains  iron." 

"  The  compound  of  iron  in  the  blood  has  the  characters  of  an  ox- 
ydized  compound."  ''No  other  metal  can  be  compared  with  iron 
for  the  remarkable  properties  of  its  compounds." 

2.  Many  *'observations,-taken  together,  lead  to  the  opinion  that  the 
globules  of  arterial  blood  contain  a  compound  of  iron  saturated  >^ith 
oxygen,  which,  in  the  living  body,  loses  its  oxygen  during  its  passage 
through  the  capillaries." 

The  last  quotation  is  a  universal  theory  with  our  author.  By  it  **  the 
Reformer"  interprets  all  motion,  the  generation  of  all  power  in  the 
animal  bodv,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  inflammation  and  fever, 
obesity  and  emaciation,  the  various  phenomena  of  life,  and  even 
death  itself.  **  The  oxygen  of  the  air  and  the  carriers  of  oxygen" 
are  all  in  all.  The  "  carriers  lose  their  oxygen  during  their  passage 
through  the  capillaries,"  when  a  "  combustion  of  the  tissues  is  set 
up,"  which  is  the  true  and  only  cause  of  the  principle  of  life,  of  its 
extinction  at  death,  and  of  all  the  unique  phenomena  of  the  animal 
creation  (§  350,  nos.  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  15,  18, 19,  46 ;  §  440,  nos  1 
4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  14,  16,  1054). 

It  is  not,  therefore,  remarkable  that  "  the  Reformer"  should  have 
considered  animal  heat  as  life  itself, — ^both  the  cause  and  efiect  of 
life  (§  441  e,  440,  nos.  8,  9,  11,  12,  14,  16), — since  every  known 
process  and  result  in  the  animal  **  machine"  is  due  to  *'  combus- 
tion." 

3.  "  The  compound,  rich  with  oxygen  (no.  2),  passes,  therefore,  by 
the  loss  of  oxygen,  into  one  far  less  charged  with  that  element.  One 
of  the  products  of  oxydation  formed  in  this  process  is  carbonic  acid. 
The  compound  of  iron  in  the  venous  blood  possesses  the  property  of 
combining  with  carbonic  acid,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  globules  of 
the  arterial  blood,  after  losing  a  pait  of  their  oxygen,  will,  if  they  meet 
with  carbonic  acid,  combine  with  that  substance  (§  440^  no.  18,  and 
h).  When  they  reach  the  lungs,  they  will  again  take  the  oxygen  they 
have  lost;  for  every  volume  of  oxygen  absorbed,  a  corresponding 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  will  be  separated ;  and  they  will  again  ac- 
quire the  power  of  giving  off  oxygen." 

"  In  their  return  towurd  the  heart,  the  globules  which  have  lost 
their  oxygen  combine  with  carbonic  acid,  producing  venous  blood ; 
and  when  they  reach  the  lungs,  an  exchange  takes  j^ce  between  this 
carbonic  acid  and  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,** 

"  The  oROANio  COMPOUND  of  tVwi,  which  exists  in  venous  blood, 
recovers  in  the  lungs  the  oxygen  it  had  lost ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
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this  absorptioD  of  oxygen,  the  carbonic  acid  in  combination  with  it  is 
eeparated.*' 

4.  "  Hence,  in  the  animal  organism,  two  pr'bcesses  of  oxydatiou 
are  going  on ;  one  in  the  luqgs,  the  other  m  the  capillaries.  By 
means  of  the  former,  in  spite  of  the  degree  of  cooling,  and  of  the  in- 
creased evaporation  which  takes  place  there,  the  constant  temperature 
of  the  lungs  is  kept  up ;  while  the  heat  of  the  rest  of  the  body  is  sup- 
plied by  the  latter." — Animal  Chemistry  (§  438,  b,  c), 

447^,  b.  If,  therefore,  we  exclude  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  an  im* 
portant  element  in  our  interpretation  of  organic  heat,  we  shall  have 
seen  by  this  fundamental  hypothesis  as  to  the  globules  of  blood  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the.  general  theory  of  animal  heat  has 
been  founded  upon  certain  speculations  relative  to  a  limited  number 
of  red-blooded  animals,  and  often,  as  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  to 
man  alone.  It  takes  no  cognizance  of  all  those  white-blooded  races 
that  possess  no  ferruginous  globules,  and  therefore  no  ''carriers  of 
oxygen  gas,"  and  whose  temperature  in  some  instances,  as  in  the 
bee,  approximates  that  of  the  human  race  (§  444).  However  much 
a  general  theory  may  draw  upon  contingencies  for  its  support,  it  must 
be  universally  applicable  to  the  same  combination  of  phenomena. 
It  will  not  answer  to  have  "  feiTuginous  carriers  of  oxygen"  for  one 
class  of  animals,  and  something  very  different  for  anouber  class,  to 
explain  what  is  common  to  both.^ 

447^,  c.  In  the  former  Essay  I  have  devoted  to  the  questions  rela- 
tive to  the  elimination  of  carbon  from  the  blood,  and  the  formation  of 
carbonic  acid,  all  the  attention  which  the  subject  might  otherwise  now 
require ;  and  in  another  section  of  this  work  an  argument  is  present- 
ed to  sustain  my  former  conclusions  (§  419).  In  the  foregoing  Essay 
I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  distinguished  chemical  theorist, 
Dr.  Edwards,  is  right  in  his  position,  that 

"  Carbonic  acid  is  not  formed  at  once,  in  the  act  of  respiration,  by 
the  combination  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  carbon  of  the  blood, 
but  is  entirely  the  product  of  exhalationJ** — Edwards. 

I  there  urged,  that  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  the  chest  does 
not  exist  in  the  state  of  that  inorganic  compound  in  the  blood ;  but 
that  the  carbonaceous  matter  exists  in  intimate  union  with  the  blood, 
from  which  it  is  eliminated  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas  by  the 
joint  agency  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue  and  oxygen ;  the  former 
taking  the  lead  in  the  process  (§  419).  The  carbon  of  the  blood  is 
thus  readily  convertible  into  carbonic  acid  while  undergoing  that 
special  vital  process  of  the  mucous  tissue.  I  may  quote  from  the 
Commentaries  a  remark  which  is  not  less  extensively  applicable  in 
these  Institutes.     Thus: 

"  Before  going  farther,  I  may  say,  that,  in  having  employed,  as  I 
shall  continue  to  do,  the  established  phraseology  of  chemical  science, 
I  have  assigned  many  reasons  in  my  first  volume,  as  I  shall  others  in 
my  Essay  on  Digestion,  for  believing  that  every  product  of  the  ani- 
mal system,  including  the  eoccrementitious,  is  differently  constituted  in 
its  elements  from  such  as  result  from  the  agency  of  chemical  forces ; 
that,  what  we  may  find  in  our  test  glasses  and  crucibles  has  been 
really  different  before,  or  at  the  time  of  its  elimination  from  the 
body.  Chemical  changes  may  accrue  in  excrementitious  substances 
immeditately  afrer  their  elaboration;  and  the  ultimate  combination 

*  I  have,  abstracted  blood  resembling  mi/!;,  of  a  slightly  reddish  tint,  from  a  patient 
in  an  ardent  state  of  remittent  fever,  soon  followed  by  recoveiy. 
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may  be  uniform,  especially  where,  as  in  carbonic  acid,  only  two  ele> 
ments  are  ultimately  concerned." — Med.  and  Phys.  Comm.^  tU  cit. 

Although  our  auliior,  while  employed  about  the  chemical  rationale 
of  organic  products,  speaks  of  them  as  though  they  were  generated 
by  the  living  organism  as  he  is  accustomed  to  obserye  them  in  the 
laboratory,  and  looks  upon  carbonic  acid  as  equally  the  product  of 
the  organization  as  of  the  combustion  of  carbon  (or,  in  his  own  Ism- 
guage,  "the  animal  body  a>cU  in  this  respect  as  ajunuice  which  we 
supply  withfitd^^  §  440,  no.  1),  he  now  and  then  yields  to  the  force 
of  facts,  and  eyen  allows,  at  one  time,  that  the  vr&n  of  the  red  glob- 
ules exists  in  the  state  of  an  "organic  compound"  (no.  3,  this  sec- 
tion).—Note  R  1123. 

447^,  e.  It  is  also  important  to  consider  that  the  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen from  the  air,  and  the  excretion  of  carbonaceous  matter,  take  place 
through  a  highly  organized  tissue,  and  the  moment  life  ceases,  bo  also 
do  these  processes,  notwithstanding  artificial  respiration.  The  same 
tissue,  too,  which  performs  those  tunctions,  secretes,  also,  a  mucous 
fluid.  This  secretion  being  distinctly  the  result  of  vital  action,  it  will 
hardly  be  insisted  that  the  same  tissue  is  simultaneously  performing, 
in  respect  to  another  product,  a  mere  chemical,  or  the  physical  func- 
tions ofendosmose  ana  ^xosmase  (§  419).  There  is  here  tne  same  in- 
congruity  as  we  have  seen  of  the  chemical  thebry  of  digestion,  in  es- 
tabhshing  antagonizing  processes  for  the  conversion  of  food  into  chyme 
(§  368,  360,  374). 

^^'^iff'  It  remains  now  to  notice,  of  the  foregoing  quotations  (§ 
447^  a,  nos.  3  and  4),  another  of  those  extraordinary  mistakes  in  fun- 
damental principles,  and  where  pure  chemistry  is  concerned,  which 
so  much  abound  in  our  author's  work  on  AninkU  Chemistry. 

In  the  first  place,  we  had  been  told  again  and  again,  that  "  animal 
heat  is  produced  by  the  combination  of  oxygen  witib  carbon  or  hydro* 
gen,"  and  in  no  other  way  (§  440).  That  is  the  oombustion  theory, 
and  without  it  there  is  no  animal  heat  (§  440,  no.  6). 

By  referring,  however,  to  §  447^  a,  2  and  3,  it  will  be  seen  that 
oxygen  does  not  unite  with  any  combustible  substance  in  the  process 
of  respiration,  but  only  with  an  oxyd  of  iron ;  and  that  in  no.  4,  it  is 
asserted  that  by  this  supposed  union  of  oxygen  with  iron  ^*  the  con' 
stant  temperature  of  the  \u0igs  is  kept  up^  in  spite  of  the  degree  of 
cooling,  and  of  the  increased  evaporation  whicn  takes  place  there.*' 
'*  Hencey*  says  Liebig,  "  in  the  animal  organism,  ttoo  processes  ofoxy^ 
dation  are  going  on  ;  one  in  the  hmgs  [the  union  of  oxygen  with  an 
"  organic  compound  of  iron"],  the  other  in  the  capillaries  [die  union  of 
the  absorbed  oxygen  with  carbon.  Sec.].  By  means  of  the  former,  in 
spite  of  the  degree  of  cooling,  and  of  the  increased  evaporation  which 
takes  place  there,  the  constant  temperature  of  the  lungs  is  kept  up  ;  ichUe 
the  heat  of  the  rest  of  the  body  is  supplied  By  the  latter." — Liebig. 

The  general  concurrence,  even  of  chemists,  in  the  foregoing  expo- 
sition of  the  laws  of  animal  heat,  can  alone  justify  any  farther  com- 
ment But  the  work  mu8tT)e  efficiently  done  to  operate  as  a  perpet- 
ual barrier  to  the  pernicious  invasions  of  chemistry. 

I  say,  then,  in  whatever  aspect  the  foregoing  statement  may  be  re- 
garded, it  is  deeply  discreditable  even  to  chemical  philosophy.  In 
Uie  first  place,  a  distinct  chemical  provision  is  made  for  the  'Mungs" 
and  for  *'  the  rest  of  the  body."  resi>ectivelv«  for  the  maintenance  of 
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the  same  uniform  temperature  in  all  the  parts,  while  it  is  assumed 
that  the  union  of  oxygen  with  the  iron  of  uie  blood  is  exactly  equiv 
alent  as  a  source  of  heat,  and  under  all  circumstances,  to  the  union  of 
oxygen  with  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  process  of  combustion ; 
without  regarding  the  auxiliaries,  *' clothing,"  ''laborious  efforts/' 
"  cold  water/'  &c.,  which  are  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  chemical  pro- 
cess in  *'  the  rest  of  the  body." 

But  that  is  not  the  worst  of  the  doctrine ;  for  it  denies  to  the  lungs 
any  participation  in  that  combustive  process  which  is  not  only  the 
foundation  of  animal  heat  **  in  the  rest  of  the  body,"  but  of  every  re- 
sult which  appertains  to  life.  Chemistry,  of  course,  abandons  the 
S-ound ;  but  it  must  carry  with  it  a  mortification  which  is  due  from 
e  physiologist  (§  350,  mottoes  a,  6,  c,  d,  e),  and  a  farther  recognition 
of  the  justice  of  the  rebuke  administered  by  Hiintef  (§  350,  no.  97). 

It  will  have  been  seen,  however,  that  the  foregoing  is  only  one  of 
a  constant  succession  of  blunders  whenever  the  chemist  trespasses 
upon  organic  life.  And  were  we  to  look  yet  farther  into  the  last  of 
the  series,  it  would  be  found  laden  with  objections.  The  physiologist, 
for  example,  has  a  right  to  insist  that  the  general  doctrine  shall  apply 
as  well  to  the  lungs  as  to  the  "  rest  of  the  body,"  and  that  there  is  an 
equal  combustion  of  both.  The  chemist,  therefore,  necessarily  places 
the  temperature  of  the  lungs  at  196^,  in  makine  the  union  of  oxygen 
with  the  iron  of  the  blood  equivalent  to  the  combustive  process^  And 
havine  thus  rectified  the  hypothesis,  we  find  ourselves  presented  with 
a  fundamental  auxiliary  to  tbe  general  principle,  that  its  integrity  may 
be  preserved  in  the  lungs,  whidi  are  beyond  the  reach  of  **  clothing," 
while  the  surface  of  the  body,  which  is  more  exposed  to  the  operation 
of  cold,  is  left  to  the  general  principle  supported  by  the  contingencies 
of  dress,  along  with  those  other  provisions,  '*  food,"  '*  laborious  ef- 
forts," ''  candles,"  &c.,  that  are  designed  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
same  temperature  in  ^*  the  rest  of  the  body"  which  is  accomplished 
by  the  two  chemical  processes  in  the  lungs  (§  440,  nos.  10,  11,  12, 
13,  14). 

While  now  adverting  to  the  subject  of  carbonic  acid  in  its  supposed 
relation  to  animal  heat,  I  will  place  in  contrast  two  doctrines  by  our 
author,  which  make  up  a  part  of  his  system  of  pathology,  as  the  best 
evidence  I  can  offer,  m  parting  forever  with  Ch'ganic  Chemistry,  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  motives  which  have  governed  the  demonstrations 
I  have  endeavored  to  make  in  behalf  of  sound  philosophy,  the  honor 
of  my  profession,  and  the  best  interests  of  man  (§  1  &,  350  j^,  376|  b^ 
820). 

Chemistry  as  founded  on  the  bans  Physiology  as  founded  on  the  ba- 
of  "  Experimental  Philosophy.**     sis  of*^  Experimental  Philosophy** 

"  We  find,  in  point  of  fact,  that  "  If  we  consider  the  fatal  acci* 
the  living  blood  is  never ^  in  any  dents  which  so  frequentiy  occur  in 
state, <a<«rate^  with  carbonic  acid;  wine  countries  from  the  drinking 
that  it  is  capable  of  taking  up  an  of  what  is  called  feather- wine,  we 
additional  quantity,  without  any  can  no  longer  doubt  that  gases  of 
apparent  disturbance  of  the  func-  every  kind,  whether  soluble  or  in- 
tion  of  the  globules.  Thus,  for  soluble  in  water,  possess  the  prop- 
example,  after  drinking  efferves-  erty  of  permeating  animal  tissues f 
cing  wines,  beer,  or  mineral  wa-  as  tvater  permeates  unsized  paper 
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terSy  more  carbonic  acid  must  ne-  This  poisonous  wine  is  w^ine  still 
cessarily^  be  expired  than  at  other  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  w^hich  is 
times.  Less,  however,  will  be  increased  by  the  heat  of  the  stem- 
given  out  after  the  use  of  vat  and  ach.  The  carbonic  add  gas  which 
still  wines,  than  after  Champagne."  is  disengaged,  penetrates  thrcmgh 
— LiEBio's  Animal  Chemistry.         the  parietes  of  the  stomach,  through 

the  diaphragm,  and  through  all  the 
intervening  membranes,  into  the  air- 
cells  of  the  lungs,  out  of  which  it 
displaces  the  atmospheric  airJ^ — 
Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry  (§  350, 
nos.  24,  43). 

448,  a.  The  main  objection  to  the  vital  doctrine  of  animal  heat,  or 
that  which  places  it  on  the  common  ground  of  secreted  products, 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  difficulty  of  comprehending  the  manner 
in  which  heat  can  be  generated  by  any  process  than  such  as  has  been 
most  familiar  to  the  senses.  The  objectors,  however,  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  assuming  that  the  **  nervous  power  governs  the  chemical  for- 
ces in  the  formation  of  animal  heat."  This  admission  of  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  nervous  power  is  founded  upon  certain  irresistible 
facts  which  chemistry  cannot  appropriate,  and  goes  very  far  in  allow- 
ing the  force  of  analogy  which  refers  the  production  of  animal  heat 
to  the  same  great  principles  of  life  that  are  known  to  preside  over  all 
other  products  of  animated  beings. 

448,  b.  But,  is  there  any  stability  to  the  doctrines  which  relate  to 
the  evolution  of  caloric  in  the  inanimate  world  ?  None  at  all.  JBven 
Lavoisier's  hypothesis  is  overthrown. 

"A  new  theory  is,  therefore,"  says  Turner,  ** required  to  account 
for  the  chemical  production  of  heat  But,  it  is  easier  to  perceive  the 
fallacies  of  one  doctrine,  than  to  substitute  another  which  shall  be 
faultless,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  chemists  must,  for  the  present,  be 
satisfied  with  the  simple  statement,  that  energetic  chemical  action  does, 
of  itself,  give  rise  to  increase  of  temperature,** — Turner's  Chemistry. 

448,  c.  Let  us  now  borrow  from  the  same  distinguished  chemist, 
an  example  by  which  the  foregoing  statement  is  sustained,  and  which 
will  remove  all  difficulty  as  to  the  problem  that  animal  and  vegetable 
heat  are  elaborated  by  the  organic  force  through  the  instruments  of 
vital  action,  according  to  the  other  products  of  organic  beings.  Facts 
will  receive  their  proper  interpretation,  an  important  analogical  in- 
duction will  remain  inviolate,  while  the  uniformity  of  other  secreted 
products,  coinciding  with  the  uniformity  of  temperature,  or  each  va- 
rying together  under  the  saJAe  vital  influences,  expounds  the  latter 
phenomenon  and  corroborates  the  vital  interpretation.   Thus,  Turner : 

"It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  increase  of  temperature  frequently 
attends  chemical  action,  though  the  products  contain  much  more  insen* 
sible  heat  than  the  substances  jrom  which  they  were  formed.  This  hap- 
pens remarkably  in  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  which  is  attended 
by  intense  heat ;  and  yet  its  materials,  in  passing  from  the  solid  to 
the  gaseous  state,  expand  to  at  least  250  their  volume,  and  conse- 
quently render  latent  a  large  quantity  of  heat" — Turner. 

448,  d.  Now,  although  it  be  allowed  that  phenomena  of  the  fore- 
going nature  may  have  been  explained  by  supposed  differences  be- 
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tween  specific  and  latent  heat,  they  show  us  that  heat  exists,  and  is 
developed,  under  different  conditions ;  and  to  expound  the  variety  of 
results  in  the  mineral  world,  it  has  been  necessary  to  multiply  yet 
farther  the  natural  states  of  caloric  (§  448,  e,  1085). 

448,  e.  As  showing  farther,  also  (c),  that  there  is  some  obscurity 
attending  the  phenomena  of  ordinary  combustion,  I  may  quote  the 
high  authority.  Dr.  Kane,  to  that  effect,  who  says,  that, 

"  Laying  aside  altogether  the  attempt  at  deducing  the  phenomena 
of  combustion  from  any  change  in  the  amount  of  latent  or  specific 
heat  in  the  bodies  which  enter  into  combination,  it  remains  only  to  be 
admitted  as  a  general  and  independent  principle,  that  chemical  com- 
bination is  a  source  of  heat  and  light.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to 
arrest  inquiry  at  that  point ;  and,  accordingly,  the  speculations  of  phi- 
losophers have  been  directed,  in  seeking  a  cause  for'  the  phenomena 
of  combustion,  to  the  disengagement  of  electricity,"  &;c. — Kane's 
Elements  of  Chemistry^  1841. 

448,^.  Now,  however  it  may  be  that  the  results  are  the  same  in 
the  inorganic  world,  upon  the  dieories  either  of  caloric  or  elocti*icity, 
the  remarkable  differences  in  views  in  that  respect  show  the  difficul- 
ties which  chemistry  must  encounter  when  it  approaches  iSie  philoso- 
phy of  organic  heat ;  and  this,  especially,  when  we  consider  the  vital 
nature  of  the  development  of  electricity  and  light  in  living  animals. 
^(See  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  107-119.) 

The  physiologist  undertakes  no  explanation  of  the  modiis  in  which 
organic  heat  is  elaborated.  He  avoids  all  inquiries  of  that  nature, 
aldiough  he  might  proceed  to  interrogate  the  manner  in  which  the 
vital  principle  operates  with  as  much  propriety  as  the  chemist  **  spec- 
ulates upon  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  combustion."  But,  in  do 
ing  this,  he  would  trespass  upon  iascrutable  difiiculties,  and  encumbei 
philosophy  with  useless  hypotheses. 

8.   GENERATION. 

449,  a.  The  eighth  and  last  great  function  common  to  animals  and 
plants  is  generation.     This  iunction,  being  alone  designed  for  the  per- 

Eetuation  of  the  species,  is  not  necessary  to  organic  life.  It  is  here, 
owever,  in  all  the  processes  that  are  connected  with  the  formation 
of  the  germ,  and  of  semen,  in  the  preparation  of  the  generative  or- 
gans for  impregnation,  in  the  moral  and  physical  circumstances  attend* 
ing  the  act  of  copulation,  in  the  impregnation  of  the  ovum,  in  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  or  the  foetus,  in  the  sympathetic  influences  of 
the  uterus  upon  the  mammae  which  result  in  the  formation  of  milk, 
and  in  all  their  individual  and  connected  designs,  and  in  their  great 
final  cause  of  perpetuating  the  species,  and  in  the  various  incidental 
provisions  which  are  supplied  for  the  fulfillment  of  that  end,  that 
chemistry  and  physics  may  be  as  effectually  banished  from  physiol- 
ogy as  by  the  demonstrations  which  I  have  made  in  relation  to  the 
germ,  or  by  those  which  respect  digestion,  or  organic  heat,  or  the 
nervous  power. 

449,  b.  What  may  be  the  extent  in  which  the  male  participates  in 
producing  the  offspring  it  is  impossible  to  know ;  probably  as  impos- 
sible as  a  knowledge  of  Creative  Energy.  We  know,  however,  that 
the  male  and  the  female  impress,  alike,  their  own  moral,  vital,  and 
physical  character  upon  it.    ^ut  the  mother  supplies  the  germ,  also» 
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449y  c  In  another  woik  I  have  examined  the  merits  of  the  old  doc- 
trines of  seminal  animalcula,  and  their  germinal  character ;  lately  re- 
vived along  with  other  illusions  or  pretensions  of  the  microscope^ 
The  subject  is  scarcely  worthy  a  renewed  discussion  (§  131). 

449,  a.  It  may  be  finally  said,  that  whatever  is  true  of  Uie  essen- 
tial physiology  of  generation,  as  it  relates  to  animals,  is  equally  so  of 
plants.  The  coincidences,  too,  which  are  so  striking  in  this  function 
of  the  two  organic  kingdoms,  remove  every  ambiguity  which  has  been 
supposed  to  attend  the  more  important  functions  of  plants,  confirm 
the  vital  character  of  the  whole,  and,  with  the  universal  analogies,  re- 
fer the  whole  to  the  same  properties  of  life  which  carry  on  the  organic 
functions  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  were  impossible,  according  to 
the  ways  of  nature,  that  a  fimction,  like  generation,  which  depends  in 
animals  upon  a  vital  condition  of  all  other  processes,  and  which  is  a 
great  final  cause  of  all  those  processes,  should,  in  plants,  depend  on 
others  of  a  different  nature.  By  the  coincidences,  therefore,  in  die 
ftinction  of  veneration  between  animals  and  plants,  I  prove  a  like 
coincidence  in  the  vital  character  of  all  the  organic  functions  o£  both 
animated  kingdoms  (§  185,  1052  c). 

But  little  can  be  said  relative  to  the  function  of  generation,  beyond 
certain  important  relations  that  have  been  considered,  that  can  serve 
as  a  ground  for  Institutes  in  Medicine  (§  63-81).  Its  more  extended 
consideration  belongs  to  elementary  works  on  physiology. 

II.  PECULIAR,  OR  ANIMAL  FUNCTIONS. 

A.  Functions  of  Relation, 

1.   SENSATION. 

450,  a.  Having  distinguished  three  kinds  or  principal  modificadons 
of  sensibility,  namely,  common^  specific,  and  sympathetic,  and  as  sen- 
sation is  performed  through  that  property,  there  are  naturally  three 
modifications  of  the  function ;  to  wit,  common  sensation,  specific  sen- 
sation, and  sympathetic  sensation  (§  194-204,  1037  h), 

450,  b.  The  nerves  are  the  organs  of  the  functions,  and  the  nervous 
centres  the  recipients  of  the  transmitted  impressions.  But,  it  is  im- 
portant to  remark,  that  the  parts  most  essential  to  sensation  are  the 
extremities  of  the  nerves  at  their  origin  and  termination,  and  that  the 
trunks  are,  mainly,  the  conductors.  This  is  also  true  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion, and  of  those  involuntary  movements  that  are  excited  by  the  ner- 
vous power.  The  nerves  of  the  organic  viscera,  therefore,  follow  this 
rule,  as  it  respects  all  natural,  morbific,  and  remedial  agents.  A  neg- 
lect of  this  consideration  has  led  to  fallacious  conclusions  in  medicine 
from  experiments  on  the  trunks  of  nerves  (§  110-117,  826  d), 

450,  c.  Common  and  specific  sensation  require  a  continuity  of  the 
nerves  with  the  brain,  and  a  co-operation  of  the  mental  power,  per* 
cepdon.  Sympathetic  sensation  may  be  excited  in  the  brain,  or  spi- 
nal cord,  or  certain  parts  of  the  ganglionic  system,  either  in  their 
connected  state,  or  when  disconnected.  In  their  most  natural  oon- 
dilioD,  it  is  probable  that  all  the  parts  concur  more  or  less  together  in 
giving  rise  to  sympathetic  sensation ;  though  some  parts  more  than 
others,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  impressions  transmitted  and  the 
part  from  which  they  are  transmitted  (§  201,  1037). 
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450,  J.  Common  sensation  appertains  to  all  parts,  and  is  the  cause 
of  pain.  In  the  natural  state  of  the  body  it  is  inappreciable,  but  may 
be  greatly  roused  by  injuries  and  by  disease.  Its  intensity  will  then 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  part  and  the  exciting  cause.  It  is  apt 
to  DO  most  exquisite  in  parts  where  specific  sensation  is  least ;  as  m 
tendons,  ligaments,  membranous  tissues,  &c.  (§  198). 

450,  e.  Specific  sensation  corresponds  with  specific  sensibility.  It 
is  the  function  through  which  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  external 
things,  and  is,  therefore,  the  great  inlet  of  knowledge.  It  has,  of 
course,  the  several  modifications  which  appertain  to  specific  sensibil- 
ity (§  199,  200) ;  consisting,  indeed,  of  five  apparently  different  func- 
tions. The  expanded  nerves  of  sense,  which  are  the  organs  of  this 
function,  it  is  superfluous  to  say,  are  supplied  with  auxiliary  means, 
such  as  the  various  appendages  to  the  retina,  to  the  auditory  nerve. 
Sec.  A  close  analogy  exists  among  the  whole,  and  they  may  be 
broueht  more  or  less  to  the  aid  of  each  other.  Although  a  common 
function,  its  remarkable  modifications  are  shown  by  their  uses,  respect- 
ively, and  by  the  necessity  of  certain  specific  stimuli  to  each.  As 
with  common  sensation,  the  specific  kind  requires  the  aid  of  percep- 
tion. The  rationale  of  the  entire  function  is  far  more  wonderful  and 
incomprehensible  than  that  of  sympathetic  sensation  and  its  various 
results  which  terminate  in  the  influence  of  the  nenrous  power  on  or- 
ganic actions,  and  for  which  the  grossest  doctrines  in  chemistry  and 
physics  have  been  substituted,  because  the  vital  interpretation  is  "  in- 
conceivable,** or  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  critical  inspection  of  that 
far  more  obscure,  but  acknowledged,  causation  in  the  chain  of  per- 
ception, specific  sensation  (§  222-237).  What  can  task  the  under- 
standing more  than  the  step  in  the  process  of  intellection  as  connected 
with  the  functions  of  sense ;  beginning  with  light  and  its  properties, 
or  with  the  odor  which  none  but  the  dog  can  discern,  or  the  abstrac- 
tions that  convey  to  the  mind  all  the  varieties  in  taste,  or  the  modified 
undulations  of  air  which  render  so  distinct  from  each  other  all  the 
gradations  of  sound,  from  the  ^olian  harp  to  the  braying  of  a  jack- 
ass ;  the  impressions  of  each  upon  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  of 
sense,  one  alone  upon  the  eye,  another  alone  upon  the  nose,  and  an- 
other upon  the  ear  alone ;  the  transmission  of  these  impressions  along 
tiie  trunks  of  the  nerves  to  their  other  extremities  in  the  brain,  and  in 
each  of  the  cases  through  the  aid  of  some  special  mechanism  ;  their 
excitement  of  the  brain  and  the  co-operation  of  the  mind,  by  which 
the  nature  of  the  primary  impression  is  discerned,  and  the  external 
objects  realized  by  the  inward  immaterial  agent  according  to  their 
real  material  existence  (§  188^,  d,  500,  nn)  1 

450,  y!  The  common  hypotheses  which  have  been  propounded  to 
explain  specific  sensation,  such  as  the  motion  of  a  nervous  fluid,  gal- 
vanism, vibration  of  the  nerves,  the  passage  of  light,  of  undulations  of 
air,  &c.,  to  the  brain,  betray  a  general  disposition  to  avoid  the  phe- 
nomena of  life  for  those  which  are  manifested  by  inanimate  objects. 
But,  of  this  I  have  already  had  enough  (§  189,  234-237). 

451,  a.  The  action  of  material  objects  upon  the  mind  through  the 
function  of  sensation,  and  the  astonishing  influences  of  mental  emo- 
tions upon  irritability  (§  188,  a),  and  of  the  will  in  acts  of  voluntary 
motion  §  227,  1st,  233),  bring  the  laws  of  organization  and  those  of 
the  immaterial  mind  and  instinct  into  harmonious  relation ;  while  the 
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nature  of  mind  and  the  impressions  it  receives  illustrate  the  character 
of  the  vital  properties  (§  450  e,  and  Medical  and  Physiological  Cofn 
mentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  92-102). 

451,  b.  Impressions  upon  the  brain  through  the  medium  of  specific 
sensation  leave  no  transcript ;  and  perception  of  objects  without  sen- 
sation, as  in  reveries  and  dreams,  has  led  to  a  deniaJ  of  the  material- 
ity of  the  world ;  supported,  too,  by  far  greater  ingenuity  than  those 
objections  to  a  vital  principle  which  are  regardless  of  all  its  unique 
phenomena. 

451,  c.  It  has  been  seen  that  perception  is  necessary  to  sensation^ 
in  the  usual  acceptation  of  this  function,  which  is  essentially  mental. 
This  term,  however,  is  employed  to  represent  the  cerebro-spinal  im- 
pressions which  eive  rise  to  involuntary  motions,  whether  in  animal  or 
organic  life ;  and  '*  feeling"  is  used  by  Mr.  Hunter,  and  others,  to  de- 
note the  susceptibility  of  organs  to  the  existing  condition  of  each  oth- 
er, by  which  their  concerted. action  is  maintained  through  the  medium 
of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  mind  takes  no 
cognizance  of  those  impressions  which  result  in  involuntary  motions ; 
no  perception,  no  act  of  the  will,  is  excited,  so  far  as  it  respects  the 
direct  results.  And,  although  there  be  an  analogy  between  all  the- 
influences  of  sensation  in  animal  life,  it  reaches  least  to  the  move- 
ments which  spring  from  the  nervous  system  in  organic  life,  since  the 
impressions  made  upon  the  brain  through  specific  sensation  never  af- 
fect the  organic  actions ;  while  there  is  a  perfect  identity  of  effect  be- 
tween those  impressions  which  give  rise  to  involuntary  movements  in 
animal  and  organic  life.* 

451,  <;?.  As  the  term  sensation,  therefore,  has  a  very  different  import 
in  the  different  cases ;  and  as  in  one  the  transmitted  impressions  ter^ 
minate  in  exciting  an  act  of  the  mind,  while  in  the  other  no  such  act 
is  called  into  operation ;  but  differently,  also,  from  the  former  case,  the 
nervous  power  is  excited  in  the  nervous  centres  and  then  reflected 
with  the  effect  of  a  vital  agent  upon  all  other  parts  (§  226) ;  and  since, 
also,  the  impressions  through  specific  sensation  must  be  exerted  upon 
the  brain,  while  in  the  latter  case  the  results  may  be  equally  pro- 
nounced whether  the  impressions  bo  made  exclusively  upon  the  brain 
or  on  the  spinal  cord  or  organic  nerve,  I  have  made  a  third  distinction 
in  sensibility  to  separate  its  ofiice  in  the  fiinction  of  sympathy  from  its 
province  as  described  under  the  varieties  of  common  and  specific 
sensibility,  and  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  has  hitheito  prevailed 
by  an  indiscriminate  use  of  the  term  sensation  (§  194, 199^,  201,  204, 
453,  523,  1037  h). 

451,  e.  This  third  distinction  in  sensibility  I  have  called  sympa- 
thetic sensibility  {h  201) ;  and  this  conducts  me  to  a  third  distinction 
in  the  corresponding  function,  and  which  should  be  known  by  the 
same  epithet  (§  464-467,  473  c,  no.  5,  474,  no.  4). 

The  epithet  sympathetic  denotes  the  special  function  of  sympathetic 
sensation,  which  has  been  sufficiently  described  in  the  precedmg  sec* 
tion,  and  in  what  has  been  said  of  sympathetic  sensibility  (§  201-204). 

451,yi  The  considerations  made  in  §  450,  e,  illustrate  the  vital  phi- 
losophy of  sympathetic  sensation  as  one  of  the  functions  concerned  in 
the  transmission  of  impressions  from  one  part  to  another  through  the 
medium  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  in  which  the  nervous  power  is 
the  agent  by  which  the  reflected  impressions  are  exerted  (§  222,  &c.).. 

*  If  specifio  or  common  sensation  affect  orpmic  actions,  it  is  through  some  mental  emo- 
tion which  it  excites.    The  mind  is  the  efficient  cause,  p.  77-79,  noU. 
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The  facts  in  the  former  case  bear  with  the  strongest  force  of  analogy 
in  demonstrating  the  entire  absence  of  all  chemical  agencies  in  the 
phenomena  of  the  nervous  power.  The  alliance  of  the  whole,  through 
out  the  moral  and  physical  results  of  specific  sensation,  places  the 
whole  upon  common  ground  in  respect  to  principle  ;  and  ii  it  be  true 
that  nervous  agency  in  one  case  is  chemical,  it  is  equally  so  in  all,  and 
equally  so  with  perception  itself  (§  188^,  d).  Other  demonstrations 
to  the  same  effect  will  be  presented  in  another  section  (§  500,  nn). 

2.    SYMPATHY,  OR  REFLEX  ACTION  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

452,  a.  I  now  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  a  function  which  be- 
longs not  only  to  animal  life,  but  has  far  greater  and  more  important 
relations  to  the  organic  life  of  animals.  Although  it  have  no  existence 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  where  its  anatomical  medium  is  also  want- 
ing, it  does  not  bestow  those  striking  distinctions  in  the  organic  life 
of  the  two  animated  departments  of  nature  which  the  importance  of 
the  function,  and  the  presence  of  the  nervous  system,  in  the  animal 
economy,  would  denote.  The  organic  ^ctions  are  essentially  alike  in 
both,  conducted  in  both  by  common  properties  appertaining  to  the 
various  tissues  and  organs,  and  only  influenced  in  animals  by  reflex 
and  direct  action  of  the  nervous  power  as  a  vital  agent  (^  185). 

452,  b.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  function  of  wonderful  characteristics,  and 
can  be  appreciated  only  by  an  extensive  investigation  of  its  endless  vari- 
ety of  phenomena.  And  yet  is  this  function  extensively  ridiculed  by 
enlightened  men ;  and  even  Miiller,  who  has  written  more  luminously 
upon  its  laws  than  any  other  observer,  applies  them  only  in  certain 
natural  processes,  considera  the  nervous  power  the  actual  cause  of 
motion,  construes  the  function  of  absorption  according  to  the  physical 
rationale,  defends  the  hypothesis  of  endosmose  and  exosmose  in  ex- 
tenso,  interprets  all  the  secreted  products  upon  chemical  principles, 
expounds  diseases  by  the  humoral  pathology,  and  recognizes  no  ther- 
apeutical influences  of  medicine  but  through  its  absorption  into  the 
circulation.  For  all  this  he  was  well  commended  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review,  while  the  same  critical  survey  of  that  re- 
markable work  on  Physiology  stamped  its  displeasure  upon  those 
doctrines  of  life  which  render  the  won^  a  proud  monument  of  the  age. 

Again,  no  one  has  employed  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  sympa- 
thy more  usefully  than  Bichat.  "  The  word,"  he  says,  "is  of  but  little 
consequence,  provided  what  it  expresses  is  understood."  And  yet, 
while  he  also  affirms  that  "we  know  the  principle  exists,"  he  also 
says,  that  the  "  word  is  only  a  veil  for  our  ignorance  in  respect  to  the 
relations  of  the  organs  to  each  other"  (§  234). 

452,  c.  Sympathy  is  the  most  important  function  which  is  peculiar 
to  animals  ;  since  upon  it  depend,  very  greatly,  the  right  perfoimance 
of  the  organic  functions,  and  a  vast  range  of  pathological  conditions, 
and  the  greatest  amount  of  therapeutical  influences.  It  also  over- 
throws the  venerable  doctrines  in  humoralism,  in  all  their  contempla- 
tions of  vitiated  blood,  morbid  lentor,  "  living  putrefaction,"  ana  of 
those  conformable  therapeutical  means  whi/:h  were  invented  under 
the  significant  names  of  incisives,  deobstruents,  inviscants,  incrassants, 
diluents,  attenuants,  astringents,  relaxants,  refrigerants,  &;c. 

453.  Sympathy  has  been  commonly  reputed  as  one  of  the  proper- 
ties peculiar  to  animals ;  but  it  is  not  only  a  function,  bat  one  of  great 
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complexitj,  since  it  involves  the  united  operation  of  sensibilily  and 
the  nervous  power.    The  result  of  that  concerted  action  is  sympathy, 
or  reflex  nervous  action.    This  is  the  established  acceptation ;  but  the 
nervous  influence  often  operates  through  motor  nerves  alone,  ss  in  men- 
tal and  physical  excitements  of  the  nervous  centres ;  and  hence,  in  part, 
my  preservation  of  the  generic  term  sympathy  (§  638-^). 
In  the  farther  prosecution  of  this  subject,  I  shall  consider, 
L  The  genend  uses  of  the  nervous  systems. 
n.  The  different  orders  of  nerves  (§  462,  &c.). 
m.  Exp.  to  determine  the  Laws  of  the  Vital  Functions  (§  476,  &c.). 
IV.  The  varieties  or  kinds  of  sympathy  (§  495,  &c.). 
V.  The  laws  of  sympathy,  and  their  application  to  pathology  and 
therapeutics ;  the  latter  being  peculiar  to  myself  (p.  912). 

I.   OF  THE  GENERAL  USES   OF  THE  NERVOUS   SYSTEMS. 

454,  CL  The  phenomena  of  the  nervous  sjstems  (the  cerebro-^nnal 
and  gangUonic),  in  tiieir  connection  with  oiganic  processes,  forcibly 
declare  how  broad  is  the  gulf  Jj^tween  the  properties  and  laws  of  dead 
and  living  beings,  and  how  vast,  magnificent,  and  profound  is  the  sci* 
ence  of  life  in  its  varied  aspects  of  h^th  and  disease. 

454,  b.  The  nervous  system  having  no  existence  in  plants  has  given 
rise  to  the  fundamental  distinction  of  '^animal  and  organic  life"  (§  96— 
123),  although  in  animals  it  belongs  to  both  lives. 

454,  c.  The  cerebro-spinal  system  appertains  particularly  to  the  organs 
of  animal  life,  though  it  contributes  liu^ly  to  the  organic  viscera  (§111— 
117,  224,  2331,  356  a,  409  ib,  461,  478  by  488^,  498  ccy  647^,  893^). 

The  ganglionic  system  is  universally  appropriated  to  the  organs  of 
organic  life,  and  pervades  eveiy  part  of  the  animal ;  since  oi^ganic  ac- 
tions are  carried  on  as  well  in  the  organs  of  animal  life  as  in  the  organ- 
ic viscera,  and  require  the  influences  of  this  system  (§  115). 

455,  a.  The  great  final  cause  of  the  brain  is  to  subserve  the  intel- 
lectual powers  in  man,  and  instinct  in  the  lower  animals  (§  241,  454  b, 
500  p).  But  reason  and  instinct  would  avail  but  littie  were  their  op- 
erations circumscribed  by  the  limits  of  their  organ.  Hence  the  brain 
is  prolonged  into  nerves,  and  various  connections  are  thus  established 
with  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  with  the  external  world*  Admirable 
as  is  this  Design  of  associating  in  harmonious  action  the  immaterial 
with  the  material  parts,  it  would  still  be  defective,  and  the  economy 
of  nature  obviously  violated,  were  not  an  organ  so  prominent  in  the 
animal  mechanism  rendered  subservient  to  the  great  purposes  on  which 
its  existence  depends.  Therefore  that  other  system,  the  ganglionic, 
has  been  establi^ed,  with  intimate  connections  with  the  cerebro-spinal, 
tiirough  which  they  co-operate  together,  especially  after  independent 
life  be^s.  Nevertheless,  the  essential  influences  in  organic  life  de- 
volve mostiy  upon  the  ganglionic  system,  whose  principal  offices,  besides 
that  of  combining  the  oiganic  functions  (§  113),  consist  in  so  modifying 
the  functions  as  to  variously  affect  the  secretions  in  their  quantity  and 
quality  (the  oiganic  in  their  vital  constitution),  and  in  supplying  the 
stimulus  of  nervous  influence  to  the  muscular  tissue  in  organic  life 
(§  224,  356  a,  422,  461,  461^  473  c,  475^  483  c,  488^,  500  ^,  fli, 
524  d,  no.  7,  889  ^,  892|,  893  a,  c,  902  g}. 

455,  b.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  great  secondary  uses 
of  the  cerebral  system  is  that  of  co-operating  with  the  ganglionic  in 
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efltabliBhing  a  circle  of  Bympathies  among  the  organs  of  organic  life 
and  preserving  the  whole  in^hat  harmony  of  action  that  is  indispensa* 
ble  to  the  life  of  complex  animals. 

4t55,  e.  Thus  we  learn  that  the  various  parts  of  the  oreanic  median- 
bm  of  animals  are  not  only  indispensable  to  each  other,  but  that  a  cer- 
tain established  influence  of  one  upon  the  other  is  necessary  to  each, 
and  that  the  functions  of  the  whole  may  be  fatally  deranged,  either 
directly,  by  causes  that  may  interrupt  the  common  chain  by  which  the 
relations  are  established,  or  indirectly,  as  by  a  blow  on  the  stomach, 
or  by  poisons  acting  upon  some  part  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue, 
or  by  withdrawing  some  particular  organ  firom  the  symmetrical  whole 
(§  109, 129). 

455,  d.  Whatever,  indeed,  may  affect  the  powers  and  embaiiass  the 
functions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  will  more  or  less  disturb  this  con- 
cert of  action,  may  modify  the  functions  of  every  part,  and  may  derange 
the  whole  series  of  vital  phenomena.  The  nature  of  the  disturbances 
will  depend  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  impressions  produced  upon 
the  nervous  systems,  as  well  as  upon  the  rapidity  and  violence  with 
which  the  impressions  are  made.  Direct  injuries  do  it  in  one  way, 
and  according  to  their  nature  and  extent.  Morbific,  or  other  causes, 
acting  upon  other  parts,  affect  the  nervous  centres,  and  consequently 
give  rise  to  remote  derangements,  in  other  ways,  according  to  theii 
nature,  and  the  violence  with  which  they  operate.  Medicines  do  the 
.  same  thing,  and  according  to  their  nature^  their  dose,  and  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  part,  as  well  as  the  existing  state  of  the  part  to 
which  they  are  applied,  or  that  of  other  parts  upon  which  they  may 
act  sympathetically.  Intricate  reflex  nervous  actions,  in  all  these 
cases,  are  liable  to  spring  up,  and  that,  too,  in  rapid  succession  (§  222^- 
233f ,  &c.). 

455,  e.  The  same  laws,  precisely,  are  concerned  throughout.  We 
do  not,  however,  witness  the  display  of  reflex  nervous  actions  in  health 
as  in  disease,  or  as  when  remedial  agents  operate ;  since,  in  the  nat- 
ural state  of  the  body,  the  nervous  influence  is  more  or  less  w  equUib' 
rio  :  operating  uniformly  and  equally  on  all  the  organic  viscera,  and 
thus  maintainmg  among  them  one  concerted,  harmonious  action.  But 
this  power  being  constituted  with  the  greatest  sensitiveness  to  the  va- 
rious conditions  of  all  parts,  that  it  may  transmit  the  existing  condition 
of  each  one  to  the  whole  (as  strikingly  seen  in  the  almost  instant  inter- 
change of  function  between  the  kidneys  and  skin,  on  the  contact  of 
cold  air,  &c.,  §  422),  it  necessarily  happens  that  when  the  state  of  any 
one  part  is  varied  from  its  natural  standard,  that  part  wiU  transmit  an 
unnatural  influence  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  will  develop  the  ner- 
vous power  in  an  unnatural  manner,  and  thus  produce  disturoances  in 
other  parts  (§  350,  no.  19).  The  alterative  influences,  therefore,  of 
morbinc  and  remedial  agents  necessarily  result  from  the  natural  phys- 
iological laws  of  the  nervous  system  in  connection  with  the  instability 
of  the  organic  properties,  nor  can  it  be  otherwise.  The  principle  is 
absolutely  ingnited  upon  the  constitution  of  anitaials. 

455,^  I  say,  theretore,  that  when  unusual  causes  operate,  whether 
upon  the  nervous  centres  or  upon  remote  parts,  they  necessarily  de« 
velop  the  nervous  power  in  greater  intensity  than  it  exists  in  health ; 
when  it  is  reflected  abroad  upon  various  organs,  and  with  the  greatest 
'Variety  of  effect.    The  parts  upon  which  it  may  fall  will  depend  upon 
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their  existing  susceptibility  and  the  nature  of  the  remote  causes ;  and 
the  nature  of  the  effects  produced  will  depend  greatly  upon  the  par- 
ticular virtues  of  the  morbific  or  remedial  agents ;  for  it  is  also  an  im- 
portant law  that  the  nervous  power  itself  will  be  altered  according  to 
the  particular  nature  of  the  impression  which  may  be  produced  upon 
the  part  on  which  the  agent  may  exert  its  direct  effect  (§  222,  &c.). 

455,  g.  The  actions  which  are  thus  influenced  through  the  connect- 
ing medium  of  the  nerves  are  not  alone  the  great  general  functions  of 
organs,  such  as  digestion,  the  action  of  the  heart,  &c.,  but,  also,  those  of 
their  minute  constitutional  organization.  ,  Here  it  is,  indeed,  that  mor- 
bific and  remedial  agents  exert  their  principal  effects  (§  483,  &c.). 

456,  a.  In  the  ordinary  rhythm  of  the  organic  system,  however,  the 
capillary  and  extreme  vessels  are  not  as  dependent  on  the  nenrous 
•influence  for  the  precision  of  their  functions,  as  the  complex  organs 
(§  455,  e).   It  is  greatly  with  these  vessels  as  with  the  anadogous  ones 
in  plants.   They  have  an  independent  function  in  each  particular  part, 
the  performance  of  which  does  not  require  so  much  a  harmonizing  nerv- 
ous influence  as  in  the  collective  sense.     Herein  also  is  seen  a  reason  of 
the  absence  of  a  nervous  system  in  plants,  while  it  is  more  or  less  neces- 
sary to  animals.    The  vessels  go  up  continuously  from  the  roots  to  the 
leaves,  and  continuously  back  again,  and  there  are  only  vessels;  no 
complex  organs.     Each  part  of  a  plant  has  within  itself  an  organiza- 
tion adequate,  or  nearly  so,  to  its  independent  existence.     It  is  other- 
wise, however,  with  animals.    Here,  other  essential  parts  are  superad- 
ded to  the  simpler  mechanism,  are  made  dependent  on  each  other,  and 
a  certain  correspondence  of  action  rendered  necessary  to  the  int^rity 
of  the  whole.     For  the  fulfillment  of  these  ends  the  nervous  system  is 
also  superadded,  with  its  wonderful  attribute,  the  nervous  power,  that 
a  perpetual  change  of  influences  shall  be  maintained  among  the  great 
organic  viscera,  while  it  is  also  made  instrumental  in  exciting  and 
modifying  the  organic  functions  of  every  part,  and  thus  also  affecting 
the  nature  of  the  products  (§  226,  232,  399,  446  a,  461,  473  c,  483  c, 
485,  489,  512,  746  c,  846,  889  g,  902,  952). 

456,  h.  Hence  it  is  that  slight  influences  upon  the  nervous  centres 
will  determine  the  nervous  power,  with  a  very  manifest  effect,  upon  the 
capillary  and  extreme  vessels,  as  seen  in  blushing,  and  in  the  experi- 
ments by  Philip  (§  227,  477,  <&c.)  ;  and  coming  to  the  ordinary  opera- 
tion of  disease,  and  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  we  have  constant 
demonstrations  of  the  great  susceptibility  of  these  vessels  to  the  action 
of  the  nervous  power,  and  of  strong  reciprocal  S3rmpathie8  among  them, 
and  of  consequent  changes  in  the  products  (§  394,  1040). 

457.  One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  ganglionic  system 
is  that  of  its  not  transmitting  the  influences  of  the  will  to  the  organs 
which  it  supplies,  notwithstanding  it  is  so  intimately  combined  with  the 
cerebro-spinal  nerves;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  passions  operate 
more  powerfully  through  the  ganglionic  than  through  the  cerebro-spinal 
nerves  (§  476  c,  500  e). 

This  fact  shows  us  at  once  that  the  sympathetic  system  must  have 
certain  special  functions ;  and  when  we  trace  out  its  anatomical  con- 
stitution, and  its  distribution  to  the  essential  parts  of  organic  life,  we 
perceive  that  one  special  ofiBice  must  be  that  of  maintaining  a  harmony 
of  actions  among  these  parts ;  and  experimental  observation  confirms 
this  induction.    Consequently,  from  the  exquisitely  delicate  nature  of 
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this  high  office  the  neire  is  rendered  intensely  susceptible,  and  from 
the  intimate  manner  in  which  it  pervades  the  organic  tissues  it  is 
made  to  exercise  a  profound  and  somewhat  governing  influence  upon 
their  organic  actions  (§  456  hj  1040). 

458.  The  relations  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  ganglionic  systems  to 
each  other,  their  special  or  mutual  functions,  and  those  of  individual 
nerves,  all  having  their  distinct  individuality,  yet  all  more  or  less  re- 
lated and  concurring  in  harmony^  and  for  important  purposes  in  ani 
mal  and  organic  life,  supply  the  most  complex  and  astonishing  in- 
stances of  Design  to  be  foun4  in  nature ;  and  their  natural  attributes, 
existing  under  the  most  absolute  laws,  afford  a  ready  interpretation  of 
the  endless  phenomena  of  reflex  actions,  as  the  result  of  disease, 
or  of  morbific  or  remedial  agents. 

459,  a.  All  parts  of  the  nervous  centres  are  not  only  more  or  less 
mutually  connected  in  Amotion,  but  all  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
are  subordinate  to  the  brain.  There  are  no  distinct,  separate,  and 
independent  influences,  of  an  involuntary  nature,  exerted  by  any 
parts  of  the  nervous  centres  in  their  state  of  integrity.  They  all  con- 
cur more  or  less  together.  This  is  experimentally  demonstrable,  as 
well  as  denoted  by  the  natural  phenomena.  If,  therefore,  it  should 
appear  from  experiments  upon  the  spinal  cord,  for  example,  while 
connected  with  the  brain,  through  any  remaining  communications, 
that  the  influences  are  determined  by  the  cord  alone,  we  may  be  as- 
sured that  the  brain  has  participated  (§  201,  473,  4&1,  Exp.  15). 

459,  h.  I  have  said  in  my  Essay  on  Bloodletting  (in  Med.  and 
Phys.  Gomm.),  that  the  injuries  which  are  inflicted  on  the  spinal  cord, 
to  determine  the  specific  functions  which  have  been  assigned  to  it, 
are  so  severely  propagated  to  the  brain,  and  may  so  affect  the  prop 
erties  of  that  organ,  that  the  results  which  appear  to  flow  from  the 
spinal  cord  may  be  actually  due  to  the  cerebrcd  influence,  or  to  an  in- 
terruption 9f  diat  influence  when  the  spinal  cord  is  divided  or  de- 
stroyed. Both  principles,  in  the  latter  case,  may  act  in  co-operation ; 
the  cerebral  influence  being  determined  through  the  superior  nerves 
and  the  ganglionic  system,  and  otherwise  impressed  by  a  reflected 
influence  from  below  that  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  where  its  direct 
connection  with  the  brain  is  interrupted  (§  481,  Exp.  12,  15). 

While,  therefore,  the  brain  remains,  experiments  upon  the  spinal 
cord  are  entitled  to  much  less  confidence  than  those  which  are  made 
upon  the  brain.  But  even  when  the  brain  is  removed,  the  vital  prop- 
erties of  all  parts  become  so  profoundly  modified  in  consequence,  that 
we  can  scarcely  infer  with  accuracy  the  specific  functions  of  the  spinal 
cord  from  subsequent  experiments  (§  477,  &c.). 

459,  c.  The  late  experiments  by  Dr.  Stilling,  with  strychnia  applied 
to  the  spinal  cord,  are  entirelv  consistent  in  their  results  with  the  fore- 
going remarks  (&).  From  these  experiments  he  supposes  that  the 
spinsd  cord  is  greatly  independent  of  the  brain,  and  that  when  divided 
in  numerous  places,  each  portion  is  capable  of  the  same  influences 
upon  the  parts  it  may  supply,  as  when  the  whole  cord  is  in  its  natural 
state.  Thus,  when  the  small  portion  connected  with  the  finre-legs  is 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  cord  by  two  incisions,  and  strychnia  is 
applied  to  this  isolated  part,  the  legs  will  be  convulsed.  Still,  how 
ever,  there  are  remaining  and  important  communications  of  this  ap- 
parently isolated  part  with  the  head,  and  with  all  other  parts  of  the 
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spinal  cord,  which  will  forever  embarrasB  these  critical  inquiries,  un- 
less there  be  a  removal  of  the  brain  (§  473  a,  no.  2,  473  c^  494  d^  514  e)^ 

459,  d,  **  The  experiments  of  M.  Le  Gallois/'  says  Wilson  Philip, 
"  prove,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  a  principal  function  of 
the  spinal  marrow  is  to  excite  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  and 
that  it  can  perform  thb  office  independently  of  the  brain,  as  after  the 
removal  of  the  brain.  Yet  we  constantly  see  injuries  of  the  brain  im- 
pairing the  functions  of  the  spinal  marrow*  Of  this  apparent  incon^ 
sistency,  M.  Le  Gallois  justly  remarks,  that  two  facts,  well  ascertam- 
ed,  however  inconsistent  they  may  seem,  do  not  overturn  each  other, 
but  only  prove  the  imperfection  of  our  luiowledge." 

Now,  in  the  foregoing  case,  there  is  no  difficcdty  in  reconciling  the 
facts  by  the  interpretation  which  I  have  given  to  the  action  of  the  will 
and  of  the  nervous  power.  The  will  operates  as  an  exciting  cause  to 
the  nervous  power,  which  then  determines  voluntary  motion.  But, 
the  motions  are  never  voluntary  after  the  removal  of  the  brain ;  but 
the  nervous  power  pervades  the  whole  system  of  motor  nerves,  and 
when  stimuli  are  applied  to  the  spinal  cord  after  removing  the  brain, 
the  nervous  power  becomes  an  exciting  cause  of  involuntary  motions 
(§  226,  473,  500). 

459,  e.  Every  principal  part  of  the  nervous  system  has  a  certain 
special  office  which  is  exercised  in  conjunction  wiUi  the  whole.  *'  The 
cerebrum  does  not  act  like  the  cerebellum,  nor  the  cerebellum  like 
the  medulla  oblongata,  nor  the  medulla  oblongata  like  the  spinal  cord 
and  nerves.  In  the  cerebral  lobes  resides  the  faculty  by  which  the 
animal  thinks,  wills,  recollects,  judges,  becomes  conscious  of  sensa- 
tions, and  commands  its  movements.  From  the  cerebellum  is  derived 
the  faculty  which  co-ordinates  the  movements  of  locomotion ;  from  the 
tubercula  bigemina  or  quadrigemina,  the  primordial  principle  of  the 
action  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina ;  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  the 
motor  or  excitmg  principle  of  the  respiratory  movements ;  and,  lastly, 
from  the  spinal  cord,  itself,  the  faculty  of  blending  or  associating  into 
combined  movements  the  partial  contractions  immediately  excited  by 
the  nerves  in  the  muscles  of  animal  life." 

459,^  Enough,  however,  is  known  to  show  us,  that  when  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  and  sympathetic  systems  exist  as  a  whole  and  unimpaired, 
they  act  more  or  less  as  a  whole ;  but  that  different  parts  have  certain 
peculiarities  of  function,  and  that  when  injuries  befall  any  part  of 
these  great  systems,  a  portion  of  the  whole  may  perfbrm  certain  cir- 
cumscribed mnctions,  at  least  for  a  limited  time,  and  often,  perhaps, 
as  perfectly  as  the  whole  apparatus  in  its  state  of  integrity  (§  201, 
515,  516  d,  no.  8). 

Impressions,  as  I  have  said,  when  transmitted  through  sympathetic 
sensibility,  may  be  received  either  by  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  or  certain 
parts  of  the  ganglionic  system ;  and  either  connectedly  or  independ- 
ently. But,  m  &e  natural  state  of  the  nervous  system,  aU  such  im- 
pressions, when  received  especially  by  an  individual  part,  are  doubt- 
less propagated  to  the  other  parts,  and  institute  that  harmonious  con- 
currence in  all  the  parts  which  renders  the  whole  nervous  system  in- 
strumental in  determining  the  ultimate  phenomena.  This  is  even 
true  of  so  local  a  phenomenon  as  the  contraction  of  the  sphincter  mus- 
cles, however  that  contraction  may  be  maintained  after  aestruction  of 
the  brain  and  of  the  superior  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  (§  461^,  a).    These 
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condusionB  are  warranted  in  experiment,  and  by  all  that  is  known  of 
the  dependence  of  the  harmonious  relations  of  organs  upon  the  presiding 
influence  of  the  nervous  system.  There  must  be  harmony  there  as  a 
fundamental  requisite  (§  129). 

459.  g.  In  the  application  which  I  have  made  of  the  nervous  power, 
in  the  present  and  in  my  former  works,  to  the  theory  of  disease  and 
to  the  modus  operandi  of  remedial  agents,  it  is  important  to  regard 
the  whole  nervous  system  in  its  unimpaired  relations  to  its  own  and  to 
other  parts. 

460.  No  experiments  upon  the  sympathetic  nerve  can  show  that  it 
is  more  than  tributary  to  the  organic  processes ;  for  the  moment  any 
unusual  impressions  are  made  upon  it,  Uie  nervous  influence  is  unnatu- 
rally excited,  and  determined  with  more  or  less  violence  upon  the  or- 
ganic properties,  and  thus  deranges  the  functions. 

461.  It  is  an  assumption  to  say  that  the  nerves  are  the  generating 
sources  of  the  secreted  products,  however  certain  it  may  be  that  they 
influence  the  organic  processes  and  their  results.  If  the  products  are 
altered  by  impressions  made  upon  the  brain  or  nerves,  it  is  because  the 
nervous  influence  is  pretematurally  determined,  as  a  morbific  agent, 
upon  the  organic  viscera,  and  because  the  nervous  influence  exerts 
naturally  a  modifying  effect  upon  the  products  of  organic  actions.  A 
division  of  the  pneumogastric  or  of  any  other  nerve  may  have  all  the 
effect  of  a  morbific  agent,  producing  congestion  and  inflammation ;  the 
very  division  of  the  nerve  determining  a  shock  of  the  nervous  power 
upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  part  to  which  the  nerve  is  distrib- 
uted. But,  in  the  instance  of  dividing  the  pneumogastric  nerve  the 
gastric  juice  and  the  pulmonary  mucus  are  secreted  in  preternatural 
abundance.  Digestion,  however,  becomes  at  once  greatly  impaired; 
but  even  that  may  be  more  or  less  restored  by  rouang  the  nervous  in- 
fluence in  the  divided  portion  of  nerve  leading  to  the  stomach  by  means 
of  galvanism,  or  other  irritants  applied  to  the  nerve,  thus  perfecting  the 
juice  (§  226,  409  k,  446  a,  c,  489,  493  cc). 

461-^,  a.  The  bitdn  and  spinal  cord  are  not  necessary  to  the  organic 
life  of  the  foetus,  not  even  to  the  action  of  the  sphincter  muscles ;  since 
both  have  been  wanting  in  the  full-grown  human  foetus  (§  459  /).  In 
the  foetal  case  reported  by  Dr.  Clark  in  the  London  Fkilosophical  Trans- 
actions (1793,  p.  154),  in  which  it  is  said  that  there  was  no  trace  of 
nerves,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  sympathetic  existed,  since  the 
laws  in  respect  to  the  organic  compounds  of  animals  are  as  applicable 
to  such  a  monster  as  to  the  perfect  being,  and  since  also  these  com- 
pounds in  the  latter  case  are  imbued  with  special  vital  conditions 
through  influences  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  upon  the  secreting  ves- 
sels. The  sphincter  ani,  the  heart,  &c.  require  the  stimulus ;  but  there 
was  no  anus  in  the  above  case  (§  409  i&,  473  Cy  483  c,  488i^,  493  c,  d), 

461-^9  h.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  sympathetic  nerve  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  independent  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  the  relations  of 
the  latter  to  the  former  become  most  important  afler  independent  life 
begins  (§  224,  473  c,  483  c). 

461-^,  c«  In  brief,  then,  the  influences  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sym- 
pathetic systems  are  more  or  less  reciprocal  in  organic  life.  And, 
although  sympathies  may  be  combined  by  the  ganglia  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve,  as  in  contiguous  sjrmpathy  (§  497),  this  nerve  transmits 
the  impressions  it  receives  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  in  the  same 
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way  as  tbe  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves,  and  influences  are  propagated 
from  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  upon  either  system  of  nerves,  and  tbe  or- 
gans they  supply,  in  a  like  manner. 

II.    OF   THE   DIFFEEENT   ORDERS   OF   NERVES. 

462.  Corresponding  with  tbe  two  important  functions  of  tbe  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  those  of  receiving  impressions  from  external  objects, 
and  of  generating  the  noxfvous  power,  are  two  orders  of  nerves ; 
whose  distinct  characteristics  were  first  pointed  out  by  Sir  Charles 
Bell.  It  IB  the  office  of  one  of  these  orders  of  nerves  to  transmit  the 
impressions  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  of  the  other  to  serve  as  a  me- 
dium for  the  exercise  of  the  nervous  power  upon  all  parts  of  the 
body.  This  combined  function  establishes  the  more  complex  one  of 
sympathy,  or  reflex  nervous  action. 

463,  a.  The  foregoing  anatomical  discovery  only  establishes  what 
was  before  known  of  the  laws  of  sympathy  by  accurate  observers  of 
nature.  The  general  attributes  of  sympathy  were  understood  by 
Hippocrates,  and  were  at  the  foundation  of  no  small  part  of  his  med- 
ical philosophy  and  practical  habits.  From  the  origin  of  medicine  to 
the  present  time,  the  subject  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  medi- 
cal world.  Its  important  outlines  were  originally  drawn  finom  the  vi- 
tal phenomena  alone.  We  learn  from  Plato,  a  cotemporary  of  Hip- 
pocrates, that  the  general  doctrine  of  sympathy,  in  its  application  to 
the  cure  of  disease,  was  considered  fundamental  by  physicians.  Thus: 
"  Occulorum  morbosos  afifectus  sanari  non  posse,  nisi  prius  curetur 
caput,  neque  caput  nisi  prius  curetur  corpus,  neque  corpus  sine  ani- 
mo,  aiebat  medicus  quidem  apud  Platonem.'*     Galen  writes  of  it 

463.  h.  When  the  nervous  system  became  understood,  this  knowl- 
edge aided  greatly  an  analysis  of  the  laws  qf  sympathy.  "  Glisson, 
in  1677,  speaks  of  an  influence  being  '  reflected*  from  one  nerve  at  its 
origin  upon  other  nerves,  so  as  to  cause  consensual  movements." 
Unzer,  in  1771,  was  close  upon  Bell's  discovery,  and  Whytt  and 
Monro  also  carried  on  the  inquiry  in  conformity  with  the  designs  of 
structure.  In  1784,  Prochasca  established  the  theory  of  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system.  This  great  theory  has  been  recently  analyzed 
and  reduced  to  a  system  of  magnificent  laws  by  Professor  Muller,  to 
which  Dr.  Hall  and  otheiis  have  also  made  some  contributions. 

464.  But,  the  present  century  contributes  to  medicine  a  discovery 
which  lays  open  the  precise  mechanism  that  subserves  the  laws  of 
sympathy,  it  consists,  essentially,  in  having  demonstrated  the  two 
orders  of  nerves  (§  462).  With  this  mechanism,  in  its  connection 
with  the  phenomena  of  synipathy,  we  move  forward  with  unerring 
certainty  to  the  exposition  ot  principles  and  laws  which  are  as  pecu- 
liar to  organic  beings  as  their  ijlructure  and  results,  and  as  determinate 
as  the  mechanism  is  replete  with  consummate  Design. 

465.  The  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  which  have  a  gang- 
lion upon  them,  denote  the  part  appropriated  to  sensation,  or  to  such 
impressions  as  may  be  transmitted  from  the  periphery  to  tbe  centre. 
The  anterior  roots,  which  are  without  a  ganglion,  exercise  the  motor 
function,  and  that  range  of  influences  upon  which  all  the  immediate 
and  important  results  of  sympathy  depend  (§  226,  &c.).  The  fibres 
of  these  roots  are  gathered  into  bundles,  forming  the  nerves,  and  are 
thus  distributed  to  various  well-known  parts;  and  what  is  of  the  high- 
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est  moment  in  organic  life,  and  mainly  important  to  the  purposes  of 
these  Institutes,  these  nerves  contribute  to  the  great  sympathetic  (§ 
111-117,  129,  500  «-w,  51^  c,  d,  515,  520,  891 J^,  A,  893  a,  c,  1037  b), 

466.  The  motor  and  sensitive  fibres  of  a  common  nerve  do  not 
unite,  but  are  even  distributed  separately  in  the  organs  which  they 
supply.*  They  have,  therefore,  no  action  upon  each  other  except 
through  the  nervous  centres.     The  phenomena,  at  least,  declare  it. 

467.  All  the  late  anatomical  investigations  of  the  spinal  cord  by 
Stilling,  Van  Deen,  Budge,  and  others,  go  to  confirm  the  foregoing 
conclusions  (§  465,  466).  They  have  also  probably  indicated  the 
anatomical  mediums,  in  the  spinal  cord,  by  which  impressions  are 
conducted  to  the  brain,  afid  influences  transmitted  from  that  organ. 
Stilling,  for  instance,  suj^poses  that  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the 
posterior  gray  substance  of  the  cord  transmit  the  sensitive  impres- 
sions to  the  brain,  and  that  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  anterior 
gray  substance  are  the  medium  through  which  the  will  operates  in 
voluntary  motion. — See  ^  1037  b, 

468.  The  foregoing  discovery  has  led  to  the  knowledge  that  one  of 
the  functions  of  a  nerve  may  be  destroyed  without  impairing  the  oth- 
er. If  the  posterior  root  be  paralyzed  or  divided,  sensation  is  de- 
sti-oyed,  but  not  the  power  of  motion.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
anterior  root  be  divided  or  paralyzed,  voluntary  motion  is  destroyed, 
but  not  sensation ;  and,  as  organic  motion  is  independent  of  the  will, 
it  is  only  influenced,  not  destroyed,  by  this  injury  of  nei-ves  (§  205-208, 
226,  257,  500). — See  later  observati&ns,  §  1037  b. 

469.  The  two  orders  of  nerves  occur  in  the  great  sympathetic,  and 
appeitain,  also,  to  those  nerves  which  proceed  directly  from  the  brain, 
where  they  are  either  compounded,  as  in  the  spinal  nerves,  or  make 
up,  respectively,  distinct  nerves  of  sensation  and  motion. 

Those  which  proceed  from  the  brain  are  distributed  into  three 
classes : 

Ist.  "  Nerves  of  special  sense ;  namely,  the  olfactory,  optic,  and 
auditory  nerves. 

2d.  "  Mixed  nerves  with  the  double  roots ;  the  trigeminus,  glosso- 
pharyngeus,  (t )  and  the  par  vagum  with  its  accessory,  and, in  several 
mammalia,  the  hypoglossus. 

3d.  "  Single-rooted  nerves,  for  the  most  part  of  motor  function, 
which  are  either  themselves  entirely  motor,  and  receive  sensitive 
fibres  from  other  nerves,  or  which,  if  their  roots  contain  sensitive 
fibres,  still  cannot  be  classed  with  the  double-rooted  nerves.  These 
are  the  occulo-motorius,  the  trochlearis,  the  abducens,  and  the  facial 
nerve." — Muller. 

470.  The  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  system  are  exquisitely  endow- 
ed with  that  modification  of  sensibility  which  I  have  denominated 
sympathetic  sensibility  (§  201-203,  451,  &c.).  This  modification  is 
not  less  strongly  pronounced  in  the  sympathetic  system  than  specific 
sensibility  in  the  nerves  appropriated  to  the  organs  of  sense ;  for  it  is 
through  this  medium  that  all  the  organic  viscera  "  feel,"  as  it  were, 
the  condition  of  each  other. 

The  nerves  of  the  ganglionic  system  have  only  an  involuntaiy  mo- 
tor influence  upon  the  parts  to  which  they  are  distributed. 

"  It  being  shown  that  the  sympathetic  regularly  receives  fasciculi 
of  motor  and  sensitive  fibres  from  the  spinal  nerves,  as  their  motor 

*  TUa  is  inftrable  Ihnn  the  phenonMna,  and  from  them  ths  laum  are  dtduced  (^  131, 990i  c). 
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and  sensitive  roots,  the  existence  of  a  similar  relation  between  it  and 
those  cerebral  nerves  which  are  analogous  to  the  spinal  nerves,  in  bav- 
ing  double  roots,  becomes  very  probable/' — ^Mulleb. 

Laws  of  the  Action  of  Motor  Nerves  of  the  Cerehro-spiiud  System. 

471.  1.  ''The  motor  influence  is  propagated  only  in  the  direction 
of  the  nervous  fibres  going  to  the  muscles,  or  in  the  direction  of  the 
ramification  of  the  nerve ;  and  never  in  a  retrograde  course." 

2.  **  The  application  of  mechanical  or  galvanic  irritation  to  a  part 
of  the  fibres  oi  a  nerve  does  not  afiect  the  motor  power  of  the  whole 
trunk  of  the  nerve,  but  only  of  the  insulated  portion  to  which  the 
stimulus  is  applied." 

3.  **  A  spinal  nerve  entering  a  plexus,  and  contributing  with  other 
nerves  to  the  formation  of  a  great  nervous  trunk,  does  not  impart  its 
motor  power  to  the  whole  trunk,  but  only  to  the  fibres  which  fi>rm  its 
continuation  in  the  branches  of  that  trunk." — Muller. 

Laws  of  the  Actum  of  Sensitive  Nerves  of  the  Cerebrospinal  System, 

472.  1.  ''  When  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  is  irritated,  the  sensation  is 
felt  in  all  the  parts  which  receive  branches  from  it  The  effect  is  the 
same  as  if  all  the  ultimate  ramuscules  had  been  irritated." 

2.  "  The  sensation  produced  by  irritation  of  a  branch  of  a  nerve  is 
confined  to  the  part  to  which  the  branch  is  distributed,  and  generally, 
at  least,  does  not  affect  the  branches  which  come  off  from  the  nerve 
higher  up,  or  from  the  same  plexus." 

3.  "  when,  in  a  part  of  the  body  which  receives  two  nerves  of  sim- 
ilar function,  one  is  paralyzed,  the  other  is  ineulequate  to  maintain  the 
sensibility  of  the  entire  part.  On  the  contrary,  the  extent  to  which 
the  sensibility  is  preserved  corresponds  to  the  number  of  the  primi- 
tive fibres  unaffected  by  the  lesion." 

4.  *'  When  different  parts  of  the  thickness  of  the  same  nerve  are 
separately  subjected  to  iilitation,  the  same  sensations  are  produced 
as  if  the  different  terminal  branches  of  these  parts  of  the  nerve  had 
been  irritated."  The  sensations,  however,  are  greatly  less  in  the  for- 
mer instance  (§  826,  d), 

5.  **  The  sensations  excited  in  the  minute  elementary  fibres  are  trans- 
mitted fi:om  the  surface  of  the  brain,  without  being  communicated  to 
the  other  fibrils  of  the  same  nervous  trunk." — Muller. 

The  foregoing  laws  are  relative  to  specific  sensations,  and  are  more 
or  less  applicable  to  sympathetic  sensation  (§  460,  451). 

Of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

473.  a,  1.  '*In  a  physiological  point  of  view,  the  spinal  cord  so  far 
agrees  with  the  nerves  that  it  propagates  actions  of  the  nerves,  which 
enter  it,  to  the  brain,  just  as  the  cerebral  nerves  communicate  impres- 
sions made  on  them  immediately  to  the  sensorium  comm^ine;  and 
that  it  communicates  the  influence  of  the  brain  to  the  nerves  arising 
firom  it^  which  thus  receive,  through  the  medium  of  it,  the  cerebral 
influence,  just  as  if  they  arose  firom  the  brain  itself.  In  other  respects, 
however,  the  spinal  cord  differs  essentially  fix)m  the  nerves  in  possess- 
ing properties  which  belong  to  it  as  a  part  of  the  central  org^s,  and 
do  not  reside  in  the  nerves  (§  459). 
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2.  "  All  the  cerebral  nerves  are  immediately  subject  to  the  ixxfln- 
ence  of  the  brain,  and  all  the  spinal  nerves  are  subjected  to  the  same 
influence  through  the  medium  of  the  spinal  cord.  As  soon  as  the 
transmission  of  this  influence  is  interrupted,  impressions  on  sensitive 
nerves  cease  to  be  propagated  to  the  sensorium,  and  the  brain  loses 
the  power  of  voluntarily  exciting  the  motor  action  of  the  nerves  which 
are  withdrawn  from  its  influence.  When  the  communication  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  with  the  nerves  is  interrupted  by  wounds,  pres- 
sure, or  paralysis,  all  the  branches  which  are  given  off  below  die  af- 
fected spot  cease  to  be  voluntarily  excited  by  the  motor  actdon ;  and 
the  action  of  external  stimuli  on  the  same  parts  produces  no  sensation. 

473,  b.  '*  Those  branches,  on  the  contrary,  which  come  off  from 
the  nerve  above  the  point  of  injury  are  still  subject  to  the  influence  of 
the  brain  and  of  volition,  and,  when  irritated,  give  rise  to  sensation.'' 

473,  c.  "  The  parts  of  a  nerve  below  the  injured  point  presei-ve, 
however,  their  motor  power  for  a  certain  time.  It  is  merely  the  influ- 
ence of  the  brain  upon  them  that  is  lost.  The  nerve  does  not  lose  its 
excitability  to  external  agents  tintil  it  has  been  several  months  cut  ofi 
from  intercourse  with  the  brain"  (§  459  c,  ^61). 

In  organic  life  impressions  may  still  be  propagated  to  and  from  the 
brain  upon  parts  situated  below  ihe  point  of  interruption,  through  the 
sympathetic  nerve,  and  although  there  be  no  other  medium  of  com- 
munication than  by  the  connection  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  with  the 
blood-vessels.  This  is  an  important  consideration  in  forming  conclu- 
sions from  certain  experiments  upon  the  nerves,  with  a  view,  in  part, 
(o  ascertain  the  modus  operandi  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  in 
their  action  upon  organs  distinct  from  each  other. 

3.  "  In  man  and  the  higher  animals  the  spinal  cord  stands  in  the 
same  relation  as  all  the  cerebral  nerves  to  the  brain.  It  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  common  trunk  of  the  nerves  of  the  body ;  although  it  is, 
besides  this,  distinguished  by  special  properties." 

4.  '*The  fibres  of  the  spinal  cord  pass  through  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata to  reach  the  sensorium  commune.  All  the  primitive  fibres  of  the 
nerves  terminate  in  the  brain ;  those  of  the  cerebral  nerves  immedi- 
ately, those  of  the  spinal  nerves  through  the  medium  of  the  spinal 
cord." 

5.  "  The  spinal  cord  has  the  property  of  reflecting  irritations  of  its 
sensitive  nerves  upon  the  motor  nerves,  but  without  itself  perceiving 
the  sensation"  (§  201-204,  451  ^Z-451/,  1037  b). 

"  The  spinal  cord,  even  when  separated  from  the  brain,  and  without 
any  external  stimulus,  can  excite  automatic  movements." 

6.  '*  The  spinal  cord,  although  capable  of  exciting  the  motor  nerves  to 
automatic  actions,  nevertheless,  in  the  healthy  state,  leaves  a  great 
part  of  the  motor  netves,  those  supplying  the  muscles  of  locomotion 
more  especially,  in  a  quiescent  state;  while  on  others  it  exerts  a  con- 
stant motor  influence  (§  500,  Jc),  It  thus  maintains  constant  involun* 
tary  contractions,  which  are  arrested  only  by  the  spinal  cord  becom- 
ing paralyzed.  The  motions  of  this  kind  are,  1st,  those  of  muscles 
which^  are  also  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  will,  as  the  sphincter 
ani ;  2d,  those  of  muscles  not  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  will,  as 
the  sphincter  vesicas  urinariae,  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines, 
&c." — MiJLLER.    Those  muscles  may  be  affected  by  the  will  (^  500  e), 

474.  1.  "  The  activity  of  all  the  special  functions  of  the  nerves  is 
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determined  by  the  central  organs,  partly  under  the  influence  of  the 
mind,  and  partly  independently  of  this  influence." 

2.  "  The  central  organs  connect  all  the  nerves  into  one  system.  To 
this  even  the  sympathetic  nerves  do  not  form  an  exception.'* 

3.  *'  The  central  organs  are  the  exciters  of  the  motor  nerves  which 
conduct  the  motor  influence  of  the  nervous  principle  to  the  muscles. 
This  motor  influence  may  be  constant,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the 
sphincters;  secondly,  it  may  be  evidenced  in  intermittent  rhythmic 
movements,  such  as  those  of  respiration ;  and,  thirdly,  the  motor  influ- 
ence may  issue  voluntarily  from  the  semorium  commune  (the  part  of 
the  brain  on  which  the  mind  acts)  to  the  central  organs ;  this  senso- 
rium  commune  being  subject  to  the  spontaneous  actions  of  the  mind. 

**  The  motor  nerves  are  affected  by  this  motor  influence  in  two  ways. 
First,  the  nerves  of  one  class  act  as  mere  conductors  of  it.  In  their 
normal  state  they  do  not  exert  this  power  spontaneously,  but  only  when 
excited  by  the  central  organs.  These  are  the  motor  nerves  of  the  ce- 
rebro-spinal  system. 

**  Secondly,  the  nerves  of  the  other  class,  which  are  quite  withdrawn 
from  the  influence  of  the  ^ensorium  commune,  as  far  as  regards  vol- 
untary actions  [not  the  passions],  are  likewise  capable  of  being  excited 
to  constant  and  periodical  action  by  the  central  organs.  But  diey  pre- 
sent the  peculiarity  of  aflbrding  independent  discharges  of  the  nervous 
influence ;  although,  after  a  time,  communication  with  the  central  or- 
gans is  found  to  be  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  nervous  power. 
Such  are  the  sympathetic  nerves  with  regard  to  their  motor  actions.*' 

The  first  of  the  foregoing  varieties  of  motor  influence  is  the  exciting 
cause  of  voluntary  motion.  By  the  second  I  interpret,  mostly,  the 
operation  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  upon  parts  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  direct  seat  of  their  action,  and  the  phenomena  ok 
sympathetic  diseases,  and  other  sympathetic  results  among  separate 
parts. 

The  former  part  of  the  next  following  law,  and  §  473  c,  no.  5,  have 
led  me  to  distinguish  the  third  kind  of  sensibility  and  sensation,  which 
I  have  denominated  sympathetic  (§  201-204,  451).     Thus : 

4.  "  Impressions  conveyed  by  the  sensitive  nerves  to  the  central  or- 
gans are  either  reflected  by  them  upon  the  origin  of  the  motor  nerves, 
without  giving  rise  to  true  sensations,  or  are  conducted  to  the  sensori- 
um,  the  seat  of  consciousness." 

6.  "  The  nervous  influence  is  generated  in  the  central  organs.*' 
This  is  not  universally  true,  since  "  The  maintenance  of  the  excitability 
in  the  nerves  does  not,  hotoever^  depend  solely  on  the  conHnuanee  of  the 
influence  of  the  central  organs  on  them^  but  also  upon  their  own  activ- 
ity.'*  MULLER. 

It  is  still  a  problem  whether  the  *'  activity"  of  the  nerves  here  spo- 
ken of  be  not  equivalent  to  a  partial  production  of  the  nervous  power." 
There  are  many  facts  which  appear  to  denote  a  low  degree  of  this 
office  (§  224,  461,  497). 

475.  It  remains  now  to  say,  under  the  present  section,  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  hypothetical  words  motor  and  sensitive,  and  senso-mo 
tory,  do  not  betray  us  into  the  belief  that  the  nerves  dre  the  causes  of 
motion,  or  that  there  is  any  sensation  connected  with  the  organic  phe- 
nomena of  sympathy  (§  201-215,  257,  222-233,  451).  The  term  "  ex- 
cito-moiory*'  is  far  preferable  to  m^oior  ;  and  sensitive  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  improve.    The  term  reflex  involves  profound  philosophy. 
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475-^  Although  the  nervous  power  is  the  only  immediate  ezdting 
'cause  of  voluntary  motion  (§  258),  the  mind  is  a  remoter  cause  (and 
therefore  a  substantive  agent),  and  so  far  voluntary  motion  is  on  com- 
mon ground  with  motions  in  organic  life,  where,  for  example,  the  blood 
is  the  remote  exciting  cause  for  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  food  for  the 
intestine,  acting  upon  their  lining  tissues  (§  186),  while  the  nervous 
power,  by  reflected  action,  is  the  stimulus  for  the  muscular  tissue  in 
natural  states.  But  all  muscles  may  be  made  to  act  by  other  stimuli  (§ 
243-246,  476  c,  498  e,  500  m,  o,  514/,  647^,  1042)— Note  A. 

III.   Experiments  to  determine  the  Laws  of  the  Vital  Func- 
tions. 

Ist.  On  the  Principle  on  which  the  Action  of  the  Heart  and  Vessels  of 

Circulation  depend, 

476,  a.  I  now  come  to  certain  important  experiments  by  different ' 
observers,  especially  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Wilson  Philip,  as  contained  in  his 
work  on  the  Laws  of  the  Vital  Functions.  It  was  the  main  object  of 
those*  experiments  to  demonstrate  the  independenoe  of  organic  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  system ;  to  show  that  those  functions  arise  from 
the  organic  properties  (§  183,  &c.) ;  and  they  are  perfectly  triumph- 
ant. They  have  been  often  repeated,  and  their  results  as  often  veri- 
fied. It  may,  therefore,  be  thought  diat  a  simple  reference  to  those 
results  would  answer  the  objects  of  the  present  work.  But,  an  age  of 
materialism  requires  a  constant  appeal  to  the  senses,  as  the  only  recog- 
nized mode  of  reaching  the  understanding  (§  234, 350  j  k) ;  and,  I  have 
in  view  not  only  the  great  original  objects  of  those  experiments,  but 
what  is  still  more  practically  important,  and  peculiar  to  myself,  the 
application  of  the  laws  of  the  nervous  system  which  they  illustrate 
to  the  operation  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  having  especially  cm- 
ployed  them  for  the  last  purpose  to  demonstrate  the  philosophy  of  the 
operation  of  loss  of  blood,  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commen- 
taries, vol.  i.,  p.  161-173,  &c.  The  experiments  show  us  how  it  is 
that  morbific  or  remedial  agents,  when  applied  to  a  part,  may  develop 
and  modify  the  nervous  power,  and  reflect  it  with  various  effect  upon 
other  parts  (§  226).  They  also  place  all  the  processes  of  living  beings 
upon  purely  vital  grounds ;  even  the  vegetable  kiugdom,  by  the  force 
of  an  mcontrovertible  analogy  (^  1041. — Also,  Rights  of  Authors). 

476,  h.  Prior  to  the  time  of  Haller,  the  nervous  power  was  consid- 
ered, in  one  way  or  another,  as  indispensable  to  the  motions  of  the 
heart,  and  the  brain  was  the  seat  to  which  the  power  was  referred. 
Whytt  had  just  before  laid  the  foundation  for  rejecting  the  supposed 
necessity  of  the  nervous  system  to  organic  life.  Haller  then  took  up 
the  inquiry,  and  carried  it  forward  by  a  multitude  of  experiments,  and 
overthrew  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  the  nervous  system  to  or- 

fanic  actions  (§  167).  The  experiments  of  Philip  confirm  those  of 
[aller,  while,  also,  they  are  more  conclusive.  But  he  is  entitled  to 
the  greater  credit  of  demonstrating,  experimentally,  that  organic  ac- 
tions are  influenced  by  the  nervous  power,  although  it  was  clearly 
known  to  Whytt,  Haller,  and  Prochasca,  that  such  an  influence  ob- 
tains ;  while  Haller,  like  Philip,  separates  it  entirely  from  the  natu* 
ral  relations  of  the  nervous  system  to  the  organic  fiinctions.  Pro- 
chasca, also,  had  ascertained,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  about 
all  that  is  now  more  distinctly  known  of  the  doctrine  of  reflex  nervoua 
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power,  or  remote  sympathy ;  but  the  nature  of  the  prmciple,  and  t^e 
remarkable  distinction  in  the  constitution  of  die  anatomical  medium, 
were  not  shown  till  demonstrated  by  the  experiments  of  Bell  and 
Philip.  (§  462-469).  Hunter,  reasoning  upon  the  natural  phenomena 
of  healthy  and  morbid  conditions,  contributed  largely  to  the  inquiry. 
Bichat  followed  immediately  after,  and  pointed  out  the  natural  distinc- 
tion of  the  two  lives,  analyzed  the  tissues  (§  86-88,  96-101),  and  de* 
veloped,  more  than  his  predecessors,  the  nature  of  the  vital  proper- 
ties, and  construed  all  the  phenomena  of  life,  healthy  and  morbid,  by 
the  normal  and  abnormal  states  of  the  properties  of  life. 

476,  c.  It  h9S  been  a  question  of  di£Bcult  solution,  how  the  pas- 
sions should  affect  so  sensibly  the  actions  of  the  heart,  while  the 
will  has  no  influence  upon  this  organ.  And  so  of  all  other  or- 
ganic viscera.  This  problem  I  have  explained  by  showing  that 
the  will  is  a  distinct  element  of  the  mind,  as  the  passions  are  equally 
distinct.  One  determines  the  nervous  power  upon  the  voluntary 
organs,  the  other  upon  the  involuntary;  each  having  their  great, 
specific,  final  causes  (§  188^  d,  205-208,  226,  233,481  &,  486, 487,;i, 
492,  no.  7,  500  &~k^  951).  In  the  latter  respect,  the  passions  are 
exactly  analogous  to  the  influence  of  morbific  or  other  foreign 
agents  diat  may  operate  either  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  brain ; 
being,  like  those  agents,  capable  of  modifying  the  nervous  influence 
in  its  relation  to  the  actions  of  organic  life,  while  the  will  is  incapable 
of  such  modifying  effect  upon  the«nervous  influence  in  its  relation  to 
the  actions  of  animal  life  (§  226-228,  233,  500  dr4c).  The  principle 
depends  greatly  upon  the  fact  that  the  will  limits  the  nervous  influenoe 
to  cerebro-spinal  nerves  (except  §  500  ddj  e),  while  mental  emotions  act 
chiefly  throi^h  the  sympathetic  (§  500  g,  893  a,  c,  893^,  1067, 1072  by 

476^,  a.  The  researches  of  Le  Grallois  upon  the  mfluence  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal  cord  on  organic  actions  led  immedi- 
ately to  those  by  Wilson  Philip,  and  others  who  embarked  in  the  same 
inquiry.  Le  Gall6is  very  happily  analyzed  the  relations  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  to  the  respiratory  function,  and  the  various  move- 
ments of  the  process,  and  showed  that  it  viras  the  most  mortal  part  of 
the  body,  by  its  immediate  control  over  that  function.  The  subse- 
quent discoveries  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  as  to  the  sensitive  and  motor 
nerves  have  shown*  also,  that  it  is  in  the  medulla  oblongata  that  the 
nervous  respiratory  influences  have  their  centre. 

476^,  b.  Le  Gallois'  experiments  upon  the  spinal  cord,  and  his  in- 
ductions from  them,  and  as  sanctioned  by  others,  are  remarkable  ex- 
emplifications of  the  fallacies  to  which  results,  artificially  obtaiped, 
may  conduct  us,  and  supply  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  propensity  of 
the  mind  to  grasp  at  a  single  fact,  and  to  draw  important  conclusipns 
from  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  however  contradictory.  It  is 
mainly,  however,  as  to  the  supposed  dependence  of  the  functions  of 
the  heart,  intestines,  and  other  organic  viscera,  upon  the  spinal  cord, 
that  these  errors  relate.  A  general  summary  of  the  observations  wUl 
aid  the  inquirer  afler  the  philosophy  of  this  subject.  I  am  the  more 
induced  to  present  this  outline  from  the  misapprehensions  which  con- 
tinue to  surround  the  subject,  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  most  erudite 
physiologists.  Thus,  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  in  his  late  Memoir  on  the 
Nervous  Syttem  (1841),  inculcates  the  following  doctrines :  "  The  spi- 
nal marrow,*'  says  Dr.  Hall,  "exclusive  of  the  cerebrum,  is  the  soubob 
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(^animal  life?*'^*^  The  irrit  ability  of  the  miudee  of  organic  lift  de* 
pends,  probably,  on  the  ganglionic  syttem"  (§  188-193.  Also,  my  Es- 
say on  the  Modus  Operandi  of  Remedies,  p.  42,  in  Med.  and  Fhys, 
Conim.j  vol.  iii.). — §  1041. 

476^,  c.  Such  were  the  results  of  the  experiments,  and  such  their 
novelty,  that,  having  led  their  author  to  the  conclusion  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  heart,  and  other  organic  viscera,  depend  upon  the  nervous 
power  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  doctrine  was  received  with  eclat  by  the 
French  Institute,  and,  indeed,  by  all  Europe,  in  defiance  of  the  well- 
known  fact  that  fcBtuses  have  been  bom  alive  without  brain  and  spi- 
nal cord,  that  the  heart  will  palpitate  for  hours  after  its  removal  from 
the  body,  that  the  intestines  will  roll  about  upon  the  table,  when  air 
and  injuries,  not  the  nervous  power,  are  exciting  causea  They  sim- 
ply took,  as  the  ground  of  their  conclusion,  the  safety  of  excision  of 
the  brain,  or  of  its  removal  from  the  cranium,  contrasted  with  the  de- 
structive effects  of  crushing  the  spinal  cord  (§  456, 461^  <s,  490,  498  e). 

476^,  d.  The  foregoing  conclusion  vras  inferred  from  the  interrup- 
tion of  circulation  by  destroying  the  spinal  cord  by  a  wire  thrust  down 
the  spinal  column.  The  action  of  the  heart,  however,  was  not  wholly 
arrested;  but  it  failed  to  circulate  the  blood  in  the  large  arteries. 
This  was  supposed  to  be  owine  to  a  privation  of  the  nervous  power, 
by  which  the  neait  became  enfeebled.  Le  Gallois  also  supposed  that 
the  actions  of  the  heart  were  irregularly  performed,  which  was  also 
an  error. 

Next,  he  destroyed  only  small  portions  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the 
results  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  from  the  whole  spinal  cord 
that  every  part  of  the  body  derives  its  organic  life,  biit  from  that  part 
of  it  only  from  which  the  nerves  are  supplied.  And,  although  this 
philosophy  is  wrong,  the  conclusion  is  right,  that  in  destroying  any 
particular  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  we  only  impair  life  in  those  parts  of 
the  body  which  correspond  to  that  part  (§  507-610). 

476^,  e.  Now,  although  rabbits  twenty-two  days  old  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  living  for  some  time  after  the  head  is  cut  off,  yet  the  fact  was 
ascertained  that  t];e  destruction  only  of  the  spinal  cord  destroyed  life, 
at  that  age,  in  less  than  four  minutes ;  respiration  ceasing  first.  This 
experiment,  especially,  led  to  the  belief  that  the  principle  of  life  upon 
which  the  heart  depends  resides  in  the  spinal  cord. 

Le  Gallois  next  ascertained  that  the  destruction  of  either  the  dor- 
sal or  cervical  portion  of  «the  spinal  cord  was  fatal  to  rabbits  of  the 
foregoing  age,  even  in  a  Sorter  time  than  that  of  the  lumbar  portion; 
that  is,  in  about  two  minutes.  The  results,  however,  as  to  time,  va- 
ried at  difierent  ages ;  and  death  took  place  soonest  in  parts  that  were 
opposite  to  the  portion  of  the  cord  destroyed. 

Now  this  sudden  abolition  of  life,  from  a  partial  destruction  of  the 
spinal  cord,  was  imputed  by  Le  Oallois  to  the  loss  or  extinction  of  the 
circulation ;  and  this,  regarded  as  a  remote  result,  was  in  port  tnie. 
But,  as  will  have  been  seen,  the  immediate^  and  essential  effect  con- 
sisted in  the  destruction  of  the  organic  properties  of  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels,  by  determining  upon  them,  and  all  other  parts  em- 
braced within  the  compass  of  experiment,  a  pernicious  nervous  influ- 
ence by  the  sudden  destruction  of  the  spinal  cord  (§  226,  227,  510). 
It  also  appeared  to  follow  (and  such  was  the  conclusion),  that  the 
power,  on  which  the  motion  of  the  heart  depends,  resides  in  the  whole 
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of  the  spinal  marrow;  since  the  destruction  of  either  cervical,  dorsal,  or' 
lumbar  portion,  arrested  the  circulation.  But  here,  again,  we  see  the 
error  of  the  conclusion;  since  a  fatal  nervous  influence  would  be 
equally  propagated  upon  the  heart,  not  only  through  the  continuous 
parts  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  but  through  the  sympathetic  nerve, 
by  destroying  any  one  of  the  three  portions  of  the  cord,  and  this,  too, 
without  the  heart  being  intrinsically  dependent  for  its  motions  upon 
any  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  (§  458,  459). 

476i,y*.  Such,  however,  was  the  effect  of  the  foregoing  influence 
upon  the  powers  of  the  heart ;  and,  as  the  blood-vessels  are,  also,  pros- 
trated in  their  action  by  the  same  cause,  it  is  obvious,  if  the  extent 
over  which  the  blood  circulates  be  lessened  in  proportion  as  the  heart 
is  enfeebled,  the  circulation  will  be  prolonged  in  parts  correroonding 
with  the  portions  of  the  spinal  cord  that  are  not  destroyed,  it  is  only 
necessary,  therefore,  to  apply  ligatures  around  the  principal  arteries, 
to  answer  the  intention.  Hence,  rabbits  live  much  longer  if  the  aorta 
be  tied  near  its  emersion  fix>m  the  diaphragm,  before  destroying  the 
respective  parts  of  the  spinal  cord.  By  the  same  rule,  also,  if  the 
hesid  be  cut  off,  before  destroying  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  life  is  supported  much  longer  than  when  the  head  is  on. 

476^,^.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  death  resulted  in  Le  Gallois' 
experiments  partly  from  the  propagation  of  the  nervous  power  upon 
the  vital  properties,  not  only  of  the  heart,  but  of  all  the  organic  vis- 
cera, and  in  part,  also,  by  withdrawing  the  regulating  medium  of 
concerted  actions,  and  thus  deranging  the  organic  relations  (§  129, 
455,510). 

476^,  h.  Le  Gallois  found,  to  his  surprise,  and  beyond  his  explana- 
tion, that  if  the  spinal  cord  be  slowly  destroyed,  the  efiects  were  great- 
ly different  from  such  as  resulted  from  its  sudden  destruction ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  circulation  was  at  once  arrested  when  the  cord  was  sud- 
denly destroyed,  but  not  so  when  gradually  destroyed.  This  fact,  in 
itself,  is  subversive  of  his  principal  conclusions ;  and  the  difference  in 
results  depends  upon  the  greater  violence  of  the  nervous  power  when 
suddenly,  than  when  more  slowly  excited  (§  479).  This  is  also  shown 
in  paroxysms  of  joy  and  anger.  These  passions  may  kill  on  the  in- 
stant, if  suddenly  excited,  but  never  when  gradually  produced,  what- 
ever their  ultimate  intensity  (§230).  So  a  blow  upon  the  region  of 
the  stomach,  which  shall  not  exceed  in  force  ten  pounds,  may  destroy 
life  instantly,  when  a  weight  of  one  hundred  pounds,  gradually  ap- 
plied, may  be  wholly  innoxious  (§  509).  This  is  a  very  important  law 
of  'the  nervous  influence,  as  it  is  in  constant  operation  in  the  produc- 
tion and  cure  of  diseases,  whether  the  effects  depend  upon  physical  or 
moral  causes.  It  is  owing  to  the  suddenness  vnih  which  the  nervous 
power  is  developed,  that  syncope  may  be  occasioned  by  a  very  small 
loss  of  blood  (§  940,  961,  974),  or  when  it  proceeds  from  offensive 
sights,  nauseous  odors,  or  any  mental  emotion  (§  944).  It  is  owing 
to  the  same  principle,  in  part,  that  blisters  often  give  more  relief  when 
they  operate  rapidly  than  slowly.  It  is  an  especial  reason  why  emet* 
ics  are  oflen  so  suddenly  curative  in  croup,  &Ch ;  all  having  their  as- 
tonishing foundation  in  a  common  principle  (§  893  t,  902  g), 

477,  a,  I  now  approach  the  important  experiments  which  overthrow 
Le  Gallois'i  and  all  the  conclusions  which  were  so  extensively  de- 
rived from  them  as  to  organic  actions,  and  through  which,  in  part,  I 
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interpret  all  the  laws  of  remote  sympathy,  all  the  effects  of  morbific 
and  remedial  agents  upon  distant  parts  when  applied  to  the  stomach, 
or  skin,  or  lungs^  &c.;  of  the  remote  influences  of  disease,  and  all  the 
effects  of  the  passions;  of  blows  upon  the  epigastrium,  and  the  sud- 
denly pernicious  influences  of  surgical  operations ;  in  short,  every  un- 
usual phenomenon  which  can  be  supposed  to  happen  through  the 
agency  of  the  nervous  power.  It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  they  corrob- 
orate, and  are  corroborated  by,  all  the  conclusions  which  I  shall  have 
drawn  as  to  the  nervous  power,  and  its  laws  of  reflex  nervous  action, 
from  the  phenomena  of  natural  and  morbid  condidons,  and  from  the 
dbcoveries  in  relation  to  the  two  orders  of  nerves  (§  464). 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  experiments  are  by  Philip.  A  large 
number  are  omitted,  as-  unnecessary  to  my  purposes. 

477,  b.  Experiment  1.  ''  A  rabbit  was  deprived  of  sensation  and 
voluntary  motion  by  a  blow  on  the  occiput.  Respiration  ceased,  but 
was  kept  up  artificially.  The  spinal  marrow  was  then  laid  bare  from 
the  occiput  to  the  dorsal  vertebrae.  The  chest  was  next  opened,  and 
the  heart  was  found  beating  with  considerable  force.  The  whole 
cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  was  then  removed,  and  without 
affecting  the  action  of  the  heart  The  skull  was  then  opened,  and  the 
whole  brain  removed,  so  that  no  part  of  the  central  organs  remained 
above  the  vertebrae.  There  was,  however,  no  abatement  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  By  suspending  artificial  respiration,  however, 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  afrer  the  removal  of  the  brain,  the  heart 
ceased  to  beat;  but  its  action  was  again  restored  on  renewing  the 
respiration ;  that  is,  on  receiving  oxygenated  blood. 

jExp.  2,  *'  Having  rendered  a  rabbit  insensible  by  a  blow  on  the 
occiput,  Philip  destroyed  the  whole  spinal  marrow  by  a  hot  wire. 
Respiration  was  supported  artificially,  and,  on  dividing  the  carotid  ar- 
tery, the  blood  spouted  out 

Exp,  3.  ''A  raobit  was  rendered  insensible  by  a  blow  on  the  occiput 
and  a^ficial  inspiration  i>erfonned.  The  spinal  mam>w.  from  die 
base  of  the  skull  to  the  beginning  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  was  removed, 
and  the  remaining  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  a  hot  wire.  The  carot- 
id artery  was  then  found  beating,  and,  on  dividing  it,  the  blood  rushed 
out  with  great  force,  per  saltum. 

Exp.  4.  '*  In  another  rabbit,  insensibility  was  produced  in  the  forego- 
ing manner,  the  whole  spinal  marrow  removed,  and  artificial  respira- 
tion not  performed.  The  carotid  artery  being  divided,  dark-colored 
blood  flowed  per  aaltum.  The  lungs  were  then  inflated,  and  florid 
blood  began  to  spout  out  of  the  artery. 

Exp.  5.  **  In  this  experiment  the  rabbit  was  rendered  insensible,  but 
not  motionless,  by  a  blow  on  the  occiput,  and  natural  breathing  con- 
tinued. The  spinal  cord  was  then  destroyed  by  a  hot  wire.  A  femo- 
ral artery  was  now  opened,  and  the  blood  spouted  out.  Then  the 
other  femoral  artery  was  opened,  from  which  the  blood  flowed  copi- 
ously, and  continued  to  flow  for  seven  minutes  ;  when  one  of  the  carot- 
ids was  opened,  from  which  blood  issued  in  a  full  stream,  and  till  most 
of  the  blood  was  evacuated. 

Exp,  6.  "  The  brain  of  a  fix>g  and  the  spinal  marrow,  as  low  as  the 
dorsal  vertebrae,  were  laid  bare.  The  thorax  was  then  opened,  and 
the  heart  found  acting  vigorously.  The  part  of  the  spinal  marrow 
which  had  been  laid  bare  was  then  removed,  but  without  at  all  affect- 
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tug  either  the  motioD  of  the  heart,  or  the  passage  of  blood  thi*ougli  it 
The  brain  was  then  removed  with  the  same  result. 

Ex!p.  7.  *'  The  brain  and  spini^  marrow  of  a  frog  were  removed  at 
the  same  time.  On  opening  the  thorax  the  heart  was  found  perform- 
ing the  circulation  freely. 

Exp.  8.  "  A  ligature  was  applied  to  the  neck  of  a  frog,  the  head  cut 
off,  and  the  spinaJ  marrow  destroyed  by  a  wire.  The  circulation  in 
the  web  continued  afterward,  for  many  minutes,  as  vigorous  as  in  that 
of  a  healthy  frog. 

Exp.  9.  "  The  spinal  marrow  and  brain  of  a  frog  were  destroyed  by 
a  wire.  The  animal  appeared  quite  dead  for  several  minutes,  during 
which  the  circulation  was  seen  m  the  web  as  vigorous  as  in  that  of  a 
healthy  frog." 

478,  a.  The  foregoing  and  following  experiments  disprove  the  con- 
clusions derived  from  Le  Gallois%  that  the  power,  on  which  the  motion 
of  the  heart  depends,  resides  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  all  parts  of  it. 
They  also  establish,  what  had  been  sufficiently  shown  by  the  heart 
when  severed  from  the  body,  that  its  action  may  be  continued  without 
brain  and  spinal  cord ;  and  the  proof  extends  equally  to  the  blood-ves- 
sels. "  From  various  trials,"  says  Dr.  Philip,  "we  found  that  the  cir- 
culation ceases  quite  as  soon  without,  as  with  the  destruction  of  the 
spinal  marrow.  Loss  of  blood  seems  to  be  the  chief  cause."  "  The  re- 
sult is  still  more  striking  in  cold-blooded  animals,  in  which  death  takes 
place  so  slowly  that  the  circulation  continues  long  after  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow"  (§  257). 

478,  b.  The  experiments  prove,  what  will  be  more  fully  shown,  that, 
to  influence  the  heart  and  vessels  through  the  main  nervous  centres  an 
impression  must  be  made  either  upon  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  But 
the  sympathetic  nerve,  with  its  central  ganglia^  was  present,  by  which 
an  exciting  influence  was  propagated  upon  the  great  organs  and  blood- 
vessels ;  and  however  the  heart  and  intestines  may  be  maintained  in 
muscular  action  when  severed  from  the  body  (§  264),  the  whole  nerv- 
ous mechanism,  especially  the  ganglionic,  is  engaged,  in  natural  states, 
in  reflecting  exciting  influences  upon  those  organs,  the  blood-vessels, 
<&c.,  and  thus,  also,  modifying  the  organic  products  (§  113,  356  a,  399, 
456  a-459  g,  461,  473  c,  475^,  476  c,  483  c,  889  g,  952).* 

478,  c.  The  experiments  prove,  in  connection  with  others  to  be  re- 
lated of  the  same  nature,  that  the  actions  of  life  are  carried  on  by  pow- 
ers or  properties  inherent  in  each  part  (§  184). 

478,  c?.  They  prove  that  when  death  suddenly  follows  a  division  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  or  a  simple  removal  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  it 
does  so  essentially  by  abolishing  respiration,  or  rather  as  in  §  510. 

479.  A  practical  consideration  of  great  moment  grows  out  of  tho 
difference  m  the  modes  in  which  the  foregoing  experiments  were  per- 
formed by  Philip  and  Le  Gallois,  and  the  vast  difference  in  the  re 
suits.  The  discrepances  in  results  were  owing  entirely  to  a  difference 
in  the  size  of  the  wires  by  which  the  two  experimenters  destroyed  the 
spinal  cord ;  Le  Gallois  having  employed  a  wire  that  filled  the  cavity 
of  the  spinal  column,  and  thus  destroyed  the  spinal  cord  suddenly, 
while  Philip  used  a  smaller  wire,  and  destroyed  the  cord  gradually ; 
or  it  was  removed,  along  with  the  brain,  without  farther  injury  to  them. 
In  Le  Gallois'  experiments,  therefore,  the  nervous  influence  was  sud- 
denly and  powerfully  transmitted  through  all  the  nerves  leading  from 

*  See  Ute  Eajferiments  with  poisons,  Nots  B  p.  1118.-166^ 
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the  spinal  C3rd,  as  well  as  the  sympathetic ;  while  in  Philip's,  it  was 
so  gradual  and  imperfect,  that  it  was  not  determined  with  destructiye 
violence  upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  heart  and  hlood-vessels, 
though  always  with  a  more  or  less  prostrating  effect  at  first.  So,  too, 
of  the  sudden  or  gradual  destruction  or  removal  of  the  hrain.  What, 
also,  is  thus  true  of  the  heart  and  hlood-vessels  (as  will  farther  appear), 
is  equally  so  of  all  the  other  organic  viscera  (§  476^  k,  509,  510,  947). 

2d.  On  the  Relation  which  Bvhsists  between  the  Heart  and  Vessels  of 
Circulation,  and  the  Nervous  System;  and  the  Jb\fluence  of  the  Ner» 
vous  System  upon  the  Capillary  Bloodvessels, 

480.  The  following  experiments  are  much  more  important  than  the 
preceding  in  ascertaining  the  existence  of  the  nervous  power,  how  it 
may  be  variously  excited,  how  variously  modified  by  artificial  causes, 
and  how  it  may  be  determined  with  various  efiects  upon  the  organic 
functions.  These,  with  another  group  relative  to  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines, open  to  us  the  modus  operandi  of  the  passions  in  organic  life, 
of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  in  their  effects  upon  parts  distant 
from  the  direct  seat  of  their  operation,  of  sudden  deaths  nom  injuries 
distant  from  the  nervous  centres,  of  the  sympathies  firom  diseases, 
&c. ;  when  taken  in  connection  with  what  is  known  of  the  sensitive 
and  motor  nerves,  and  the  reflections  of  the  nervous  power,  as  set 
forth  in  the  laws  relative  to  this  subject  (§  462-470,  512-524). 

The  object  in  producing  insensibility  was  to  prevent  all  agitation  of 
the  animals,  that  the  effects  of  the  stimuli,  &;c.,  might  be  most  advan- 
tageously observed. 

EsDperiments  relative  to  the  Heart  in  its  Connection  toith  the  Nervous 

System, 

481,  a.  Experiment  10.  A  rabbit  was  deprived  of  sensation  and 
voluntary  motion  by  a  blow  on  the  occiput,  artificial  respiration  per* 
formed,  and  the  brain  and  cervical  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  laid  bare. 
The  thorax  was  then  opened,  and  the  heart  observed  to  beat  with 
strength  and  regularity.  Spirit  of  wine  was  then  applied  to  the  spi- 
nal marrow,  and  a  greatly  increased  action  of  the  heart  was  the  con- 
sequence. It  was  afterward  applied  to  the  brain  with  the  same 
effect  The  increase  of  action  was  immediate  and  decided  in  both 
cases,  and  as  great  in  one  as  in  the  other.  The  effect  of  the  hlow 
upon  the  head,  in  all  the  cases,  was  to  lessen  the  frequency  of  the  pul- 
sations ;  as  generally  happens  in  apoplexy. 

Eofp.  11.  The  foregomg  experiment  was  repeated,  with  the  differ- 
ence, that  the  whole  of  the  spinal  cord  was  laid  bare.  The  motion 
of  the  heart  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much  influenced  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  alcohol  to  the  dorsal,  as  to  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
spinal  marrow ;  but  it  was  very  little  influenced  by  its  application  to 
the  lumbar  portion. 

481,  &.  We  see,  therefore,  that  experiments  10  and  11,  independ- 
ently of  the  more  important  ones  which  follow,  illustrate  the  most 
essential  elements  that  are  concerned  in  remote  sympathy,  and  in  the 
operation  of  the  passions  upon  organic  actions,  in  their  connection 
with  what  has  been  said  of  the  sensitive  and  motor  nerves  and  their 
relations  to  each  other  (§  462-475).  When,  for  instance,  a  morbific 
or  remedial  agent,  applied  to  the  stomach  or  skin,  influences  a  remote 
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part,  and  produces,  or  removes,  disease  in  that  part,  its  primary  im- 
pression is  transmitted  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  by  the  sensitive 
nerves,  where  the  impression  acts  upon  the  central  organs  just  as  the 
alcohol  did  in  the  foregoing  experiments,  and,  like  that,  it  develops 
the  nervous  power  which  is  then  reflected  through  the  incident  nerves 
upon  remote  parts,  just  as  it  was  to  the  heart  in  the  application  of  the 
alcohol ;  the  incident  nerves  in  organic  life  being  the  sympathetic. 

As  to  the  passions,  they  are  exactly  equivalent  to  the  action  of 
agents  applied  directly  to  the  brain,  and  develop  and  modify  the  ner- 
vous power  in  the  same  direct  manner.  Such  as  are  exciting  are 
analogous  in  their  effects  to  those  of  alcohol ;  such  as  are  depressing, 
to  those  of  tobacco,  opium,  &c.  (§  227-230).  From  the  equal  effect 
of  the  alcohol,  also,  when  applied  directly  to  the  spinal  cord,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  nervous  power  is  also  generated  in  this  part,  as  it  is, 
more  or  less,  in  all  the  nerves. 

When,  however,  the  nervous  influence  is  developed  by  the  prima- 
ry action  of  alcohol  on  the  stomach,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  is  in- 
creased in  consequence,  the  development  of  the  nervous  influence  is 
reflex  ;  just  as  it  is  in  respiration  (§  500).  But,  in  all  these  cases, 
the  nervous  influence  is  developed  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  by 
the  transmitted-  impression,  just  as  it  is  by  the  alcohol  when  applied 
directly  to  the  nervous  centres  ;  the  transmitted  impression  being  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  the  direct  action  of  the  physical  agent  upon  the 
central  parts  (^  1074).    There  is  no  absorption  of  alcohol,  p.  172,  no.  94. 

481,  c.  It  is  now  important  to  observe  in  tne  relative  experiments 
upon  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  that  when  they  exist  in  connection, 
the  influence  of  agents  applied  to  the  cord,  in  developing  the  neivous 
power,  may  be  mostly  exerted  upon  the  brain  (§  459,  481  e), 

Ejp,  12.  "  Preparation  the  same  as  in  Exp.  10  and  11,  excepting 
only  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain  was  laid  bare.  The  spirit  of  wine 
applied  to  this  part  of  the  brain  produced  as  decided  an  effect  on  the 
motion  of  the  heart  as  in  Exp.  10  and  11.  The  spirit  of  wine  was 
washed  off,  and  a  watery  solution,  first  of  opium,  then  of  tobacco,  was 
applied,  with  the  effect  of  an  increase,  but  of  a  much  less  increase  of 
the  heart's  action,  than  arose  from  the  spirit  of  wine.  The  increased 
action  was  greater  from  the  opium  than  from  the  tobacco.  The  Jirst 
efl^t  of  both  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  more  languid  action  of  the  heart 
than  that  which  preceded  their  application  to  the  brain.  This  effect 
was  greatest  and  came  on  soonest  when  the  tobacco  was  used ;  and 
there  was  always  observed,  for  the  experiment  was  firequently  repeat- 
ed, an  evident  increase  in  the  action  of  the  heart  when  the  tobacco  was 
washed  off.  This  was  also  seen,  though  in  a  less  degree,  when  the 
opium  was  washed  off.  Little  or  none  of  this  debilitating  effect  was 
observed  when  the  spirit  of  wine  was  used.  After  its  stimulating  ef- 
fect had  subsided,  the  action  of  the  heart  only  returned  to  about  the 
same  degree  as  before  the  application  of  the  stimulus. 

Exp,  13.  ''  The  foregoine  experiment  was  repeated  on  an  animal  of 
cold  blood.  In  this  case  a  frog  was  deprived  of  sensibility,  in  less  than 
a  minute,  by  immersing  the  hind  legs  in  the  tincture  of  opium.  Alco- 
hol, and  watery  solutions  of  opium  and  tobacco,  were  applied  to  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  as  in  Exp.  12,  and  with  precisely  the  same  ef- 
fects. The  application  and  washing  offoi  the  stimulant  and  sedatives 
were  frequently  repeated  in  this  experiment  with  the  same  results. 
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It  ia  remarkable  that  we  could  affect  the  motion  of  the  heart  by  the 
agents  applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  <ifter  they  had  all 
ce€ued  to  produce  an  effect  on  the  mtiscles  of  voluntary  motion  through 
the  medium  of  the  nervous  system.  The  action  of  the  heart  could  be 
also  influenced  by  these  agents  applied  to  the  bram  and  spinal  mar- 
row long  aJUr  the  circulation  had  ceased."  Of  course,  therefore,  no 
action  by  absorption. 

JExp,  14.  '*  This  experiment  only  ^differed  from  the  last  in  the  cer- 
vical part  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  lower  part  of  the  brain  bein^  re- 
moved, and  the  agents  applied  only  to  that  part  of  the  brain  vniich 
lies  between  the  eyes  of  the  frog.  Spirit  of  wine,  opium,  and  tobac- 
co, thus  applied,  affected  the  motion  of  the  heart  quite  as  much,  and 
precisely  m  the  same  way,  as  when  they  were  applied  to  the  entire 
brain  or  spinal  marrow. 

**  The  action  of  the  heart,  in  the  foregoing  experiment,  could  be  in- 
fluenced by  agents  applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  long  after 
the  circulation  had  ceased" — Note  B  p.  1113. 

481,  d.  In  Exp.  12, 13,  and  14,  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  mod- 
ification of  the  nervous  power  according  to  the  nature  of  the  agents 
employed,  while  the  effects  correspond  with  such  as  are  produced  by 
the  same  agents  when  taken  into  tne  stomach  (§  226,  &c.).  It  will  be 
also  observed  that  the  effects  are  parallel  with  those  of  the  different 
passions ;  those  of  the  alcohol  corresponding  with  the  effects  of  anger 
and  joy,  and  those  of  opium  and  tobacco  with  such  as  arise  from  gnef, 
fear,  &c.  I  hold  that  the  doctrine  which  I  have  propounded  as  to 
modifications  of  the  nervous  power  is  established  by  these  experi- 
ments; though  abundantly  shown  by  the  phenomena  arising  from 
morbific  and  remedial  agents.  There  is  no  other  intelligible  solution 
of  the  problems  which  they  supply.  In  the  experiments,  too,  it  will 
be  conceded  that  the  nervous  power  was  the  efficient  remote  cause  of 
the  results ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  nervous  power  must  be  in  di^ 
ferent  states  when  it  is  excited  by  alcohol,  opium,  and  tobacco,  cor- 
responding with  the  differences  in  effects  (Rights  of  Authors,  p.  912). 

481,  e.  The  foregoing  Exp.  12,  13,  and  14,  independently  of  the 
multitude  of  other  facts,  also  completely  refute  the  doctrine  of  the  op- 
eration of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  by  absorption.  It  vnll  be  ob- 
served that  in  these  experiments  the  action  of  the  heart  could  be  influ- 
enced by  the  agents  applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  "  long  after 
the  circulation  had  ceased."  This  circumstance,  besides  its  bearing 
upon  the  doctrine  of  absorption,  shows  us  how  the  heart  is  roused  into 
action,  in  cases  of  syncope,  by  the  application  of  stimulants  to  the 
nose,  cold  to  the  surface,  &c.  (§  945). 

Exp,  15.  "  The  spine  of  a  rabbit  was  divided  near  the  head,  and 
the  spinal  marrow  destroyed  by  means  of  a  wire.  Spirit  of  wine  was 
then  applied  to  the  brain,  which  influenced  the  action  of  the  heart  as 
readily,  and  to  as  great  a  degree,  as  it  does  when  the  spinal  marrow 
is  entire"  (p.  321,  f  494  e,  Exp.— Note  B  p.  1113). 

481, y!  This  experiment  demonstrates  the  difficulty  of  forming  prop- 
er conclusions  as  to  the  special  functions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
and  of  different  parts  of  the  brain,  by  any  experiments  (§  459,  a).  It 
shows,  however,  that  the  action  of  the  heart  may  be  as  powerfully 
influenced  through  the  brain  when  the  spinal  marrow  is  destroyed,  as 
when  it  is  entire.    The  ganglionic  nerve  resolves  the  problem. 
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461,  g.  I  now  come  to  those  experiments  which  ftrther  illiutrste 
the  principle  concerned  in  the  sudden  production  of  death  by  blo^v 
on  the  epigastric  ref^on,  surreal  operations,  email  loss  of  blood,  joy, 
anffer,  &o.  They  also  go  to  interpret  the  modoa  operandi  of  morbific 
and  remedial  agents  as  to  their  rapidity  and  intensity,  especially  ^ben 
taken  in  connection  with  Exp.  10^15,  and  others  which  are  to  tblicnr. 
The  eETects  now  supposed  depend  on  the  rapidity  and  intensity  witii 
which  the  nervous  power  may  be  excited,  and  reflected  not  ooly  apon 
the  heart,  blood-vOBBeU,  stomach,  Sk.,  but  upon  the  braiii  itself,  as  alao 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  nervous  power  may  be  modified  by  die 
nature  of  the  agent,  as  in  Exp.  12  and  13. 

If  the  head  and  spinal  marrow  of  a  trog  be  removed,  the  heart 
continues  to  perform  its  functions  perfectly  for  many  hours,  Dor  does 
it  seem  at  all  immediately  afiected  by  their  removal.  But,  we  find 
the  effect  very  different  when  the  most  sudden  and  powerful  agent  is 
applied  to  them.  If  they  are  even  destroyed  by  being  sliced  away, 
the  heart,  after  this  mode  of  destruction,  beats  on  as  usaal.  But,  if 
either  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  be  instantly  crushed,  the  heart  feela  it 
immediately  and  forcibly.     Thus : 

Exjp.  16.  "  The  thorax  of  a  large  fing  being  opened,  the  brain  was 
crushed  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer.  The  heart  immediately  perfbim- 
ed  a  few  quick,  weak  contractions.  It  then  lay  quite  still  for  about 
half  a  minute.  Afler  this,  its  beating  returned,  but  it  supported  the 
circulation  very  imperfectly.  In  ten  minutes  after,  its  vigor  was  con- 
siderably restored ;  when  the  spinal  marrow  was  crushed  by  one 
blow.  The  heart  then  beat  quickly  and  feebly  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  seemed  wholly  to  have  lost  its  power.  In  about  half  a  min- 
ute, it  again  began  to  beat,  and  in  a  few  minutes  acquired  considera- 
ble power,  and  again  supported  the  circulation.  It  beat  more  feebly, 
however,  than  before  the  spinal  marrow  was  destroyed.  -  It  ceased  to 
heat  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  brain  had  been  destroyed. 
In  another  &og,  B&er  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  had  been  tohaUy 
TSTnoved,  the  heart  beat  nine  hours,  gradually  becoming  more  lan- 
guid." 

Exp,  17.  "  The  foregoin?  experiment  cannot  be  performed  in  the 
same  way  on  warm-blooded  animals,  but  it  may  be  performed  in  a 
way  equally  satisfactory.  In  two  rabbits  the  brain  wae  crushed  by  a 
blow.  In  both  the  heart  immediately  beat  with  an  extremely  feeble 
and  fluctuating  motion.  The  anterior  part  of  the  brain  only  was 
crushed  in  another  rabbit,  with  the  same  result.  A  strong  ligature 
was  thrown  around  the  nbck  of  a  fourth  rabbit,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment it  was  tightened,  the  head  was  cut  off.  The  heart  continued 
beating  regularly,  in  this  case,  and  not  more  quickly  than  in  health. 
All  the  rabbits  were  of  the  same  age." 

Ei^.  18.  The  following  is  still  more  conclusive  : 

"  The  anterior  part  of  the  brain  of  a  rabbit  wb;^  crushed  by  a  ham- 
mer. No  motion  of  the  heart  was  perceived  by  applying  the  hand  to 
the  side.  The  head  was  cut  off,  about  three  quarters  of  a  minute  af- 
ter the  brain  had  been  crushed.  No  blood  spouted  out,  and  very  lit- 
tle ran  from  the  vessels.  A  strong  Ugatnre  wae  passed  round  the 
neck  of  another  rabbit  of  the  same  age.  It  was  suddenly  tightened, 
and  the  head  cut  off.  In  this  instance  the  heart  was  found  beating 
regularly  under  the  finger  for  about  three  quarters  of  a  minute.     At 
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the  end  of  this  time,  the  ligature  was  slackened,  and  the  blood  spouts 
ed  out  to  the  distance  of  uree  feet,  and  continued  to  spout  out  with 
great  force,  till  nearly  the  whole  blood  was  eyacuated." 

481,  hn  The  last  of  the  foregoing  comparative  experiments  goes 
with  others  in  demonstrating  the  error  of  the  common  opinion,  that 
when  the  action  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  or  other  organic  funcr 
tions,  fail  by  crushing  the  brain,  it  is  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
nervous  influence.  But,  still  more  conclusive  is  the  fact  that  the  en- 
tire brain  and  spinal  cord  may  be  removed  without  anypresent  effect 
upon  the  actions  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  as  in  iCxperiment  7. 
By  this,  and  other  considerations,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that 
when  syncope  arises  from  loss  of  blood,  it  is  not  owing,  as  has  been 
supposed,  to  the  failure  of  the  nervous  influence  upon  the  organs  of 
circulation,  but  that  this  influence  increases  on  the  approach  of  syn- 
cope, is  a  principal  cause  of  the  paroxysm,  and  is  actually  greatest 
when  the  paipxysm  is  complete  (§  947,  948,  and  Medical  and  Pkys" 
iological  dommentariea,  vol.  i.,  p.  168-176). 

482,  The  preceding  experiments  determine  a  variety  of  important 
points,  of  extensive  physiological,  pathological,  and  therapeutical  ap- 
plication, and  to  which  brief  references  were  made.  The  whole  should 
be  viewed  in  connection,  and  also  with  such  as  are  to  follow ;  while 
a  constant  reference  should  be  had  to  the  laws  of  sympathy,  as  set 
forth  in  the  fiflii  division  of  our  subject 

Experiments  relative  to  the  Arteries  in  their  Connection  with  the  Ner- 

vous  System. 

483,  a.  The  next  important  step  in  our  inquiry  is  to  ascertain,  in  a 
more  specific  manner  than  the  preceding  experiments,  how/ar  the  veS" 
sets  of  drcuUUion  are  capable  of  being  ii^uenced  through  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  (^  1040). 

To  determine  the  foregoing  problem,  it  is  first  necessary  to  settle 
another ;  namely,  how  Jar  the  vessels  of  circulation  can  support  the  nuh 
tion  of  the  blood  independently  of  the  heart*  That  the  small  arteries 
possess  this  power  in  an  eminent  degree  has  been  already  rendered 
sufficiently  certain  (§  392,  393.  Also,  Med.  and  Phys.  Comm.^  vol.  ii., 
p.  145-151,  398,  422,  &c).  But  we  now  arrive  at  the  same  knowl- 
edge by  another  process.— Note  CI  p.  1122. 

As  a  comparative  experiment,  Philip  passed  a  ligature  round  all 
the  vessels  attached  to  the  heart  of  a  froe,  and  then  cut  out  the  heart. 
"  On  bringing  the  web  of  one  of  the  hind  legs  before  the  microscope, 
the  circulation  W€u  found  to  be  vigorous,  and  continued  so  for  many 
minutes ;  at  length  gradually  becoming  more  languid." 

Now,  if  the  heart  oe  allowed  to  remain,  whatever  impression  made 
upon  the  brain  shall  suddenly  diminish  or  arrest  the  circulation  in  the 
capillary  arteries,  will  prove  that  these  vessels,  as  well  as  the  heart, 
may  be  influenced  by  we  nervous  power. 

Eseperiment  19.  '*  The  web  of  one  of  the  hind  legs  of  a  frog  was 
brought  before  the  microscope,  and  while  Mr.  Hastinss  observed  the 
circulation,  which  was  visorous,  Dr.  Philip  crushed  £e  brain  with  a 
hammer.  The  vessels  of  the  web  instantly  lost  their  power,  the  cir- 
culation ceasing.  In  a  short  time  the  Uood  again  began  to  move,  but 
with  less  force  than  natural.     This  experiment  was  repeated,  with  the 
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same  result,     y^the  brain  he  not  eompUtely  cntti^d,  the  &Z*ruf  incn^m 

the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  in  the  wei."  _ 

The  next  experiment  corresponds  with  those  of  the  Earagoipg.  wkki 
denote  that  the  effects  of  the  nervous  power  upon  the  organic  prop«- 
ties  and  functions  depend  upon  the  nianner  in  which  it  is  <l«velopei 
modified,  and  reflected.     Will  galvanism  eiplain  them  (^   893  a)  ? 

Exp.  20.  "  The  spine  of  a  frog  was  laia  open  at  the  louver  eai, 
and  a  wire,  of  nearly  the  same  dimensiona  with  the  cavity  of  tht 
spine,  forced  through  it,  aa  in  Le  G-altoia'  experiments.  Tbe  circa- 
lation  was  found  to  have  wholly  ceased  in  the  web  of  the  hin«3  leg-" 

Now  mark  the  contrast  when  a  small  wire  was  employaci  ;  ibr,  is 
another  frog'  the  spinal  cord  was  destroyed  by  introducing  in  t.be  same 
way,  and  moving  tn  various  directions,  a  wire  much  smaliei-  than  the 
cavity  of  the  sptne.  The  frog  soon  appeared  to  be  quite  d^atl  ;  bar 
the  circulation  m  the  ,web  waa  found  to  be  vigorous. 

Exp.  21.  "  Part  of  the  cranium  of  a  frog  was  removed,  tbe  w*^ 
of  one  of  the  hind  legs  brought  before  the  microscope,  aod  tlie  c 
cutation  in  it  observed.  The  animal  was  now  rendered  insensib 
hj  the  immersion  of  the  other  hind  leg  in  laudanum.  The  inseiu 
bility  did  not  in  the  least  affect  the  circulation  in  the  web  befo^^  tb 
microscope.  Spirit  of  wine  was  then  applied  to  the  braia  witb  sc  a 
idont  increase  of  the  velocity  of  the  blood  in  the  web.  The  same  ei 
feet  was  produced  in  a  less  degree  by  watety  solutions  of  opium  anc 
tobacco.  Aiter  the  tobacco  had  been  applied  for  about  half  a  minute, 
the  motion  of  the  blood  was  much  less  rapid  than  before  its  applica- 
tion. On  wathing  off  the  tobacco,  the  velocity  of  the  blood  was  increased, 
and  wai  again  leeiened  on  applying  it.  This  was  repeated  several 
times  with  the  same  effects.  When  the  circulation  in  the  web  bad 
almost  ceased  after  the  tobacco  had  been  washed  off,  its  velocity  wa* 
incretued  on  applying  tpirii  of  wine  to  the  brain." 

Analogous  experiments,  but  varied  from  the  foregoing  in  some  of 
the  details,  gave  the  same  results. 

483,  b.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  Dt.  Hall  attempted  to  inval- 
idate Philip's  experiments  with  alcohol,  &x.,  applied  to  the  nervous 
centres,  by  repeating  just  one  of  them,  and  that  one  the  least  impor- 
tant of  any.  It  was  the  least  important  because  it  was  made  upon  a 
cold-blooded  animal,  and  because,  also,  the  state  of  insensibility  was 
produced  by  laudanum ;  the  experiment  being  no.  21,  or  the  last  of 
the  foregoing  series.  Of  that  experiment  he  says  that  the  motions  of 
the  heart  were  not  affected  on  applying  alcohol  to  the  brain.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  tried  the  effect  of  the  infusions  of  opium  and  tobac- 
co, nor  that  he  repeated  those  far  more  important  experiments  upon 
warm-blooded  animals. 

The  difference  in  the  results  is  of  the  easiest  explanation.  By  Dr. 
Hall's  method  of  producing  insensibility  by  the  long-continued  and 
extensive  application  of  laudanum  to  the  surface  of  the  animal  the 
sedative  effect  of  the  nervous  influence  was  so  poweifiilly  determined 
upon  the  circulatory  organs,  that  alcohol,  when  applied  to  the  brain, 
failed  of  rousing  the  action  of  the  heart.  In  Philip's  experiroeot  it  is 
obvious  that  the  cutaneous  application  of  the  laudanum  was  of  short 
duration,  and  this  was  only  relative  to  a  few  upon  fro^.  Dr.  Hall, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  been  aware  that  this  objecdon  might  be  raised 
against  his  experiment;  for  he  remarks  that,  "I  believe  that  therr 
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may  be  one  difference  between  Dr.  Philip's  experiment  and  my  own 

Ke  fotrr  (*^*^  i®)»  I  T^^g^^  ^PV^Y  ^^  laudanum  more  effectually"    It  is  this  dif- 

^  OTTt  ference  which  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  results  (^  484  a,  Ex.  C.  D). 

cii  it  a  -  Finally,  the  force  of  Dr.  Philip's  experiment  is  increased  by  the 

em  i  '•  <^'  ^^^  objection  which  has  been  maide  to  the  production  of  insensibility 

it  tiJ  <  ^7  laudanum ;  since  bis  subsequent  application  of  a  watery  infusion 

ie  j2^  of  opium  to  ihe  brain  influenced  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  as  in 

_«,    f  those  cases  where  insensibility  had  been  effected  by  other  means. 

^^.^  And  so  of  the  following  like  experiments  by  Alston,  and  by  Dr.  Hall 

miiLe^  himself. 

P^  483,  c.  There  is  one  more  fact  connected  with  the  present  stage  of 

t^'  my  inquiry,  whicb  it  may  be  well  to  consider,  and  by  which  Dr.  Hall 

v^  would  invalidate,  still  farther,  the   conclusion  drawn  by  Dr.  Philip 

^^'^'^  from  his  experiment  of  crushing  the  brain.    In  this  experiment  the 

action  of  the  heart  is  temporarily  suspended.     Now,  Dr.  Hall  would 

'^'^^  *  argue  that  this  suspension  is  not  the  result  of  any  special  influence  ex- 

'^^  ercised  by  the  brain  over  the  heart,  during  the  act  of  violence,  be- 

^  --'  cause  the  same  effect  will  follow  when  the  stomach  is  violently  crushed 

-^  after  removal  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.     Thus : 

•^^  "In  an  eel,  in  which  the  brain  had  been  removed;  and  the  spinal 

^  ^  marrow  destroyed,  the  stomach  was  violently  crushed  with  a  hammer. 

^-  The  heart,  which  had  previously  beat  vigorously  sixty  times  in  a  min- 

^^^  ute,  stopped  suddenly  and  remained  motionless  for  many  seconds.    It 

^i-  then  contracted ;  after  a  long  interval  it  contracted  again,  and  slowly 

'^-  and  gradually  recovered  an  action  of  considerable  frequency  and 

sir  vigor." 

kta:  Dr.  Hall,  therefore,  argues  that  the  nervous  system  had  no  agency 

£  IF  in  transmitting  influences  of  the  injured  stomach  to  the  heart,  and 

•&£  that,  "  the  organic  structures  (meaning  others  than  the  nervous)  must 

have  been  the  medium  through  which  the  effect  of  the  violence  was 
2i  conveyed  to  the  heart." 

I  need  not  go  far  to  indicate  the  capital  error  of  Dr.  Hall's  conclu- 
:  sion,  so  opposed  to  the  phenomena  of  the  passions,  and  the  well-known 

:  effects  of^cerebral  hemorrhage,  and  blows  upon  the  head.    It  is  suffi- 

;:  cient,  notwithstanding  the  removal  of  the  brain,  and  the  destruction  oi 

the  spinal  cord,  in  the  case  of  the  eel,  that  the  whole  ganglionic  sys- 
;;  tem,  all  the  spinal  nerves,  and  the  pneumogastric  besides,  remained 

entire.    It  was  therefore  through  this  vast  range  of  most  important 
.  nerves,  through  the  great  solar  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  through  the 

whole  of  the  anancephalous  system  of  nerves  (§  461^),  that  the  ner- 
vous influence  was  propagated  to  the  heart  by  crushing  the  stomach 
of  the  animal.  Had,  however,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  been  per- 
mitted to  remain,  the  demonstrations  of  nervous  influence  upon  the 
heart  would  have  been  more  strongly  pronounced.  Nor  was  it  a  fair 
experiment  to  have  selected  a  cold-blooded  animal,  and  so  tenacious 
of  life  as  the  eel,  to  contrast  an  important  result  with  such  as  had 
been  obtained  by  a  very  different  experiment  upon  a  warm-blooded 
animal. — ^Notb  B  p.  1113. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  slight  blows  over  the  stomach  of  a  man  may 
'destroy  his  life  in  an  instant,  when  they  would  be  harmless  to  an  ed. 
Hunter,  and  others,  relate  instances  of  instant  death  when  extirpa- 
ting a  testicle,  or  performing  minor  operations ;  and  Mr.  Travers,  and 
others,  from  lancing  a  thecal  abscess  of  the  finger,  and  other  similar 
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slight  causes.  Here,  it  cannot  be  denied^  that  a  fatal  nervous  inflo- 
ence  was  thus  reflected  oyer  the  whole  frame  of  a  man,  without  caD- 
ing  to  the  explanation  *'the  ten  thousand"  facts  that  are  well  estab- 
lished as  to  the  influence  of  the  nervous  power  upon  organic  acdonfl; 
while  we  thus  arrive  at  the  obvious  conclusion,  that  it  is  through  the 
same  principle  blows  upon  the  epigastrium,  crushing  the  li^er,  and 
similar  injuries,  produce  their  fatal  CTOCts. 

But,  if  we  concede  to  Dr.  Hall  the  xnconsiatency  in  which  he  is  in- 
volved by  his  experiment,  and  by  his  direct  affirmation  that  sympa- 
thies in  organic  life  are  owing  to  the  mutual  influences  of  organs  among 
each  other,  and  without  the  agency  of  the  nerves  with  which  thej  are 
supplied,  it  would  not  affect  me  principle  which  relates  to  sympathy 
in  its  aspect  of  an  important  law  which  is  constantly  concemeid  in  dis- 
ease and  in  the  operation  of  remedial  agents.    The  dispute  would  then 
turn  only  on  the  nature  of  the  cause  upon  which  the  function  of  sym- 
pathy depends ;  while  the  very  oases  of  disease  which  Dr.  Hall  pro 
duces  to  illustrate  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  principle  are  fatal 
to  his  humoral  hypothesis,  and  go  to  my  doctrine  of  reflex  nervous  actkn. 

But  the  accuracy  of  all  Dr.  Philip's  experiments  has  been  fully  as- 
certained by  numerous  phvsiologists. 

484,  a,  I  shall  now  introduce  a  series  of  experiments  by  other  hands 
which  illustrate,  still  farther,  the  applicability  which  I  have  indicated 
as  to  the  preceding  experiments. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Essays  for  1733,  voL  v.,  p.  128,  are  to  be 
found  the  first  experiments  which  I  shall  now  mention,  and  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  neglected  by  later  observers.  They  were  made  by 
Dr.  Alston,  who  had  no  theory  in  view  to  embairass  his  vision  or 
judgment ;  and  yet  I  have  met  with  no  reference  to  thenu 

£txp,  A.  '*  I  conveyed,"  says  Alston, "  through  a  smaU  glasa  tnhe  a 
few  aropB  of  a  solution  of  opium  in  water  into  a  frog's  stomach,  and 
putting  the  animal  into  a  glass  cylinder,  adapted  it  so  to  a  good  mi- 
croscope, that  we  had  a  distinct  view  of  a  part  of  the  membrane  he- 
tween  the  toes  of  its  hinder  foot,  where  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
may  be  easily  seen.    My  design  was,  since  I  found  opium  killed  frogs, 
to  observe  if  there  was  any  visible  change  made  by  it  in  the  blood  it- 
self, or  in  its  motion.    Neither  of  us  oonid,  indeed,  see  any  alteration 
of  the  blood  as  to  its  consistence,  color  of  the  serum,  magnitude,  fig- 
ure, or  color,  of  the  red  globules ;  hut  toe  very  disHncUy  saw  a  surprii- 
ing  diminvtion  of  the  hlood*9  vdocity^  for  it  did  not  move  haifio  no^ 
ly  as  it  naturally  does  in  those  creatures.    We  alternately  looked  at  it, 
again  and  again,  and  in  lea  than  half  an  hour  saw  the  velocity  of  the 
blood  gradually  increase*    The  uneasy  firog  recovered  its  wonted  vig- 
or, and  the  blood  its  common  velocity." 

The  foregoing  experiment  was  repeated,  after  awhile,  upon  the  same 
frog.    Alston  goes  on  thus  : 

Exp.  B.  "  I  put  the  firog  into  a  basin  of  clean  water,  and  allowed  it 
half  an  hour  to  refi^sh  itself;  then  gave  it  another  dose  of  opium.  The 
blood  then  moved  yet  slower  than  it  did  the  first  time,  and  its  velocity 
padually  decreasing,  it  at  length  stagnated,  first  in  the  smaller,  then 
in  the  larger  vessels,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  animal  died."' 
The  experiments  were  frequently  repeated,  with  the  same  results. 

Exp,  C.  The  following  experiment  was  performed  by  Dr.  MarshaD 
Hall: 
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■^  ^  '*  I  applied  lattdanum/'  he  says,  **  oyer  the  back  part  of  a  frog,  care- 

K^  ^  fully  avoidmg  its  contact  with  the  web.    In  less  than  half  an  hour,  its 

n^. ,  respiration  and  all  sensibility  had  ceased,  and  the  capillary  circulation 

is  ^  became,  at  the  same  time,  more  indistinctly  pulsatory  in  the  arteries, 

(^  :^  and  more  and  more  slow  and  feeble  in  the  capillsuy  vessels  and  veins. 

^  This  effect  became  gradually  more  marked,  and  in  two  hours  ^  cir- 

^^ ;,  culcUian  had  ceased  almost  entirely  in  all  the  three  sets  of  vessels,     I 

Ax^-  ^^^^  washed  off  the  laudanum^  and  placed  ike  frog  in  water.     The  cir- 

'  culation  oA  first  gradually ^  afterward  mare  speedily ^  returned^  and  be- 

7K^  came  very  vivid  and  vigorous,  even  before  there  was  the  slightest 

RETURN  OF  RESPIRATION  (§  441,  d).    The  respiration  and  sensibility  at 

length  also  returned  completely.    The  laudanum  was  reapplied  and 

again  removed  ttnth  precisely  the  same  effects.    The  insensioility  was 

so  perfect  that  the  eyes  were  not  retracted  on  being  touched.     T%€ 

^'^  recovery  was  prompt  and  complete** — See  ^  483  h, 

^•^  Eocp.  D.  The  foregoing  experiment  was  repeated  vrith  opium  and 

^^  water ;  when  the  effects  were  less  rapid,  but  ^*  at  length  the  curculation 

^^  in  the  web  ceased,  and  the  animal  became  affected  with  complete  te- 

^^  tanus." 

EoDp.  E.  ^'  The  same  effect  was  produced  more  speedily  on  indu- 
^  cing  ti^e  animal  to  swallow  a  few  drops  of  the  opiate  solution."* 

•  ^  484,  b.  I  have  now  to  notice  six  prmcipal  points  relative  to  the  ex- 

periments A,  B,  C,  D,  and  £. 
r  1st.  In  Dr.  Hall's  experiments  (C  and  D),  the  opium  was  applied 

>^  to  the  skin  exclusively. 

£  2d.  The  effects  were  exactly  the  same  as  obtained  by  administering 

z  opium  by  the  stomach  (Exp.  A,  B,  and  E). 

3d.  The  effects  in  both  cases  were  similar  to  those  obtained  by 
{  Philip  from  applying  opium  to  the  brain,  both  in  cold  and  warm- 

:  blooded  animals. 

4th.  The  experiments  by  Hall  and  Philip  frilly  corroborate  the  ob- 
;  vious  conclusion  from  Alston's  (Dr.  Hall's  being  only  a  repetition  of 

Alston's),  that  opium  does  not  produce  its  effects  by  absorption  into 
the  circulation  (as  is  especially  supposed  of  this  agent),  since  in  all 
the  experiments,  and  the  same  with  tobacco  in  all  (§  483,  Exp. 
21),  the  effects  upon  the  circulation  went  off  as  soon  as  the  solu- 
tions were  washed  from  the  skin,  or  from  the  brain,  and  returned 
I  when  they  were  again  applied,  and  again  promptly  disappeared  when 

the  solutions  were  washed  off.  Brodie's  experiment  with  tobacco  is 
also  in  direct  proof  of  its  universal  operation  through  the  nervous 
centres  (§  904,  i,  1088  b,  c). 

5th.  It  appears  from  the  foregoing  facts,  that  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  effects  of  opium  upon  tibe  system  at  large  are  the  same, 
whether  it  be  applied  to  the  nervous  centres,  to  the  stomach,  or  to  the 
skin.  It  follows,  therefore,  in  connection  with  what  is  known  of  the 
influences  which  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  may  exert  on  the  actions 
of  organic  life,  that  the  remote  effects  of  opium,  applied  to  the  stom- 
ach or  skin,  are  produced  by  a  modification  and  reflected  action  of  the 
nervous  power  upon  distant  parts  (§  224,  226,  &c.). 
Here,  then,  we  see,  more  and  more  clearly,  the  propriety  of  the  ap- 

Elication  which  I  have  made  of  Philip's  experiments,  and  which  vrill 
ecome  more  strikingly  obvious  by  connectmg  them  with  the  sequel, 

*  HiXL,  on  the  Influence  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Marrow  upon  the  Circulation,  p.  Ill 
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and  with  the  leBults  of  Sir  G.  Bell's  discovery.  Let  us  suppose,  for 
instance,  that  we  have  no  other  knowledge  of  &e  principle  upon  i*lu^ 
remote  sympathy  depends,  than  the  natural  pbenomena  which  are  con- 
stantly manifested.  We  should  certainly  know,  from  these  results, 
that  such  a  principle  exists ;  hut  where,  or  how  developed,  or  how 
varied  in  its  mfluencea,  we  could  not  know  with  certainty  without  di- 
rect experiment.  With  the  advantage,  therefore,  of  such  experiments 
as  Philtp'a,  we  arrive  at  the  clearest  demonstratioii  of  the  manner  io 
which  effects  now  under  consideration  are  brought  about,  and  thus  put 
.  an  end  to  the  worst  speculations  in  medicine.  But,  before  reasoning 
(torn  these  experiments  we  should  know  the  manner  in  which  impres- 
sions are  transmitted  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  by  the  nerves  of 
sensation,  how  they  are  reflected  from  these  central  organs,  and  the 
obvious  results  which  follow  in  animal  life,  and  how  these  results  cor- 
respond with  similar  effects  in  organic  life  (§  500).  The  foundation 
of  an  important  philosophy  is  thus  laid  by  demonstration,  and  render- 
ed acceptable  to  those  who  rely  only  upon  the  plainest  testimony  oS 
sense  (§  234). 

6th.  Again,  I  say,  since  the  action  of  opium,  through  the  stotoacb 
or  skin,  upon  remote  parts,  is  different  from  that  of  tobacco,  alcohol, 
Icc,  and  since  each  produces,  respectively,  the  same  effects  when  ap 
plied  directly  to  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  and,  in  all  the  cases,  by  ex 
citing  and  reflecting  the  nervous  power,  it  follows  that  this  power,  like 
the  organic  powers,  is  capable  of  being  m6dified  in  its  nature  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  causes  by  which  it  is  developed  (§  234-233, 
494  c).— Note  B  p.  1113. 

485.  Finally,  Kriemcr  has  multiplied  experiments  to  a  great  extent 
with  reference  to  the  part  which  the  artenes  take  in  the  circulation, 
and  they  all  concur  in  proving  their  independent  action,  and  thai  they 
may  be  powerfully  affected  by  impressions  made  upon  the  nerves. 
When  he  tied  the  crural  nerve  of  quadrupeds  it  lessened  immediate- 
ly the  jet  of  blood  from  the  femoral  artery.  The  same  experiment 
on  frogs  arrested  the  capillary  circulation  in  the  web  of  the  foot 
What  is  also  an  important  fact  as  showing  an  alteration  of  the  organic 
properties  of  a  pan  by  the  nervous  influence,  be  observed  that  the  ar- 
terial blood  passed  on  to  the  veins  without  being  converted  into  ve- 
nous blood  (5  399,  507,  952)«— Note  Q,  p.  1122. 

3d.  On  the  Principle  on  which  the  Action  of  the  Mmclea  of  Voluntary 
Motion  dependi,  and  the  Relation  which  they  hear  to  the  Nereoiu 
Syitem. 

486.  Philip  next  proved  by  experiments  that  the  muscles  of  volun- 
tary motion,  like  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  are  independent  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  as  it  respects  their  excitability  and  power  of 
motion ;  but  that  they  are  alike  capable  of  being  stimulated  through 
tho  nervous  system.  "  We  do  not,  surely,"  he  says,  "  in  the  experi- 
ments which  have  been  laid  before  the  reader,  see  any  difference  is 
the  nature  of  the  muscular  power  of  the  heart,  and  that  of  the  musclei 
of  voluntary  morion,  except  their  being  fitted  to  obey  different  stimuli; 
a  difierence  which  we  find  in  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  itself"  (§  136, 
188-^190X  -Nevertheless,  the  nerves  supply  the  immediaU  stimulus. 
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4th.  Interesting  Experiments  were  made  by  Philip  to  ascertain  the 
comparative  Effects  of  Stimuli  applied  to  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Mar- 
row on  the  Heart  and  Muscles  of  VoluTitary  Motion* 

487,  a.  I  shall  state  only  a  few  of  the  importaDt  practical  conclu- 
sions. Thus :  *'  Another  circumstance,  which  appears  to  be  of  great 
importance  in  tracing  the  cause  of  the  different  efiects  of  stimuli  ap- 
plied to 'the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  or  the  muscles  of  voluntary  and 
myoluntary  motion,  is,  that  the  heart  obeys  a  much  less  powerful  stim* 
ultts  than  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  do.  We  have  seen  that 
only  the  most  powerful  chemical  stimuli  a£fect  them,  while  aU  that 
were  tried  readily  influenced  the  action  of  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels."    This  should  be  considered  with  §  493  cc,  600  m,  687^688. 

487,  b.  The  foregoing  shows  us  the  distinction  between  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  heart  and  voluntary  muscles,  &c.,  how  it  is  differently  af- 
fected in  organic  and  animal  life  by  the  same  agents,  how  the  nervous 
power  acts  upon  that  irritability  according  to  the  nature  of  the  agents 
by  which  it  is  excited,  whether  they  be  applied  directly  to  the  nervous 
centres  or  to  the  stomach,  &c.  (§  183-162,  188^190,  205,  206,  208, 
209,  222-283,  256,  484,  500  m,  826  cCy  898^). 

487,  c.  It  is  also  an  important  fact,  as  well  in  a  therapeutical  as 
physiological  sense,  and  especially  as  distinguished  from  the  action  of 
the  will  and  other  things  (§  514  d),  that,  as  the  animal  approached  a 
state  of  death,  he  found  that,  *'  after  all  stimuli  applied  either  to  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord  had  ceased  to  produce  any  excitement  in  the  mus- 
cles of  voluntary  motion,  both  chemical  and  mechanical  stimuli,  so  ap- 
plied, still  increased  the  action  of  the  heart;  and  the  irritating  agents 
more  than  the  mechanicaT  (§  224,  500  m,  nn,  637,  694f,  829,  893^). 

487,  d.  It  was  also  found  by  comparative  experiments  on  the  ac- 
tions of  animal  and  organic  life,  "  that  irritating  or  depressing  agents, 
such  as  alcohol,  alkalies,  opium,  tobacco,  &c.,  applied  to  the  brain, 
and  spinal  cord,  exert  a  greater  power  over  the  heart  than  mechani- 
cal stimuli  (such  as  variously  injuring  the  structure  of  the  brain), 
while  the  mechanical  stimuli  exert  a  greater  power  over  the  muscles 
of  voluntary  motion  than  the  agents  possessing  peculiar  intrinsic  vir- 
tues*' [References  above). 

487,  e.  Again,  it  was  found  **  that  stimulating  every  part  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  equally  affects  the  action  of  the  heart  (also,  the 
stomach  and  lungs),  while  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  are  only 
excited  by  stimuli  applied  to  the  parts  of  those  organs  from  which 
their  nerves  originate ;  that  stimuli  applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  never  excite  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  while  nothing  can  be 
more  irregular  than  the  action  they  excite  in  the  muscles  of  voluntary 
motion ;  that  their  effect  on  those  muscles  is  felt  chiefly  on  their  ^r«^ 
application,  but  continues  on  the  heart  (and  blood-vessels)  as  long  as 
the  stimulus  is  applied'*  (§  233^,  506,  516,  no.  6). 

487,y!  In  connection  with  this  comparative  inquiry,  Philip  has  a 
remark  which  is  worthy  of  deep  consideration.  "It  is  true,"  he  says, 
**  that  although  the  heart  is  only  influenced  by  agents  applied  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  brain,  we  may  conceive  them  so  applied  as  to 
produce  irregular  action  in  it ;  and  we  find  that  certain  irritations  of 
the  nervous  system  have  this  effect  But  it  is  evident  that  the  heart, 
not  being  subject  to  stimuli  whose  action  is  confined  to  a  small  por- 
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tion  »f  this  oi^an,  and  being  equaUjr  affected  throngli  all  parts  of  it, 
moat  render  it  much  less  subject  to  irregular  action ;  wbich  may  be 
one  of  the  final  causes  of  the  heart  (whose  regular  action  is  of  bucIi 
importance  in  the  animal  economy)  being  made  subject  to  the  whole, 
and  not  to  one  part  of  the  brain,  and  readily  accounts  for  our  not  be- 
ing able  to  produce  irregular  action  in  it  by  experinwnts  npan  die 
brain  and  B|final  marrow,"  "  When,  indeed,  the  source  of  the  nerres 
of  the  heart  is  considered,  it  will  be  found  to  derive  its  nervous  inflo- 
ence  from  every  part  of  the  nervous  system,  and  not  very  remariubly 
from  any  one  part ;  a  circumstance  which  particularly  corresponds 
with  the  results  of  the  foregoing  experiments," — and  with  the  phe-, 
aomena  of  sympathy  as  manifested  in  disease. 

The  same  observations  are  also  applicable  to  all  the  other  orgsnic 
viscera;  which  farther  proves  that  the  great  final  cause  of  the  gangli- 
onio  system  is  to  unite  the  organs  of  organic  life  in  one  conceited 
action,  and  animalitethe  organic  compounds  (^456  a,461,461^a,  1041). 

487,  g.  By  the  same  facts  we  may  explain  why  the  heart  and  other 
organic  viscera  are  siTected  through  the  brain,  and  spinal  cord,  aiter 
their  power  is  so  far  weakened  as  no  longer  to  convey  the  influence 
of  a  stimulus  to  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion.  As  these  muscles 
obey  stimuli  applied  to  only  a  part  of  the  brain,  or  spinal  cord,  wbere 
the  nerve  supplying  a  muscle  originates,  if  the  impression  on  this  part 
be  not  sufficiently  strong  to  produce  a  muscular  movement  it  cannot 
be  assisted  by  any  other  part  of  the  bnuu  or  spinal  cord.  ■  Tbns,  it 
was  found  by  Dr.  Philip,  "that  a  blow  which  afiecta  the  brain  gener- 
ally, without  materially  injuring  it,  produces  comparatively  little  ^• 
feet  on  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  because  no  one  jKirt  of  die 
brain  suffers  greatly ;  but  it  produces  a  great  effect  on  the  heart,  be- 
cause this  organ  feels  the  turn  of  all  the  impreuioiu.  (And  so  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  intestines,  &x.)  The  nervous  system,  therefore,  may 
be  BO  far  exhausted  (or  affected)  aa  not  to  admit  of  the  vivid  impres- 
sions necessary  to  excite  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motiou,  and  yet  ca- 
pable of  those  which  influence  the  heart,"  blood-vessels,  ice  This  is 
strikingly  seen  in  apoplectic  afiecdons. — ITote  B  p.  1113. 

The  philosophy  of  this  subject  is  farther  explained  in  the  following 
luminous  manner  by  Dr.  Fnilip;  "Here,"  ne  says,  "the  queetios 
arises,  by  what  means  is  the  one  set  of  organs  (that  is,  the  heatt, 
stomach,  ice.)  subjected  to  the  influence  of  every  part  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow,  while  others  are  influenced  by  only  small  parts 
of  those  nervous  centres  1     In  these  latter  instances,  we  see  directly 

Eroceeding  from  those  smalt  parts  the  nerves  of  the  parts  influenced. 
a  the  former  instanoes,  we  do  not  see,  in  any  case,  nerves  going  di- 
rectly from  all  parts  of  these  organs  to  the  parts  influenced ;  but  we 
always  see  [bis  pan  receiving  nerves  from  a  chain  of  ganglions,  to 
which  nerves  from  all  parts  of  the  brmn  and  spinal  marrow  are  sent. 
It  is  therefoi-e  evident,  from  direct  experiment,  that  the  nerves  issu- 
ing from  the  ganglions  convey  to  the  parts,  to  which  they  send  nerves 
the  influence  of  all  the  nerves  which  terminate  in  these  bodies." 

By  the  same  philosophy,  so  clearly  founded  in  nature,  we  readily 
interpret  the  vast  extent  of  influences  which  may  be  prc^agated  from 
the  stomach,  or  other  parts  in  organic  life,bymorbiflc  and  remedial 
agents,  through  itupressions  transmitted  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
hy  way  of  the  ganglionic  system  j  while,  also,  all  parts  of  the  nervoia 
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centres  may  be  influenced  in  their  organic  condition  by  impressionB 
upon  any  distant  part  (§  230).  This  application,  too,  of  the  foregoing 
pnilosophy  is  divested  of  prejudice,  since  it  was  not  contemplated  by 
the  experimenter  ^  1038). 

4iS7,gg.  ^'The  following  case,  related  by  the  distinguished  Dr« 
Parry,  on  the  arterial  pulse,  might  alone  be  regarded  as  proving  the 
existence  of  two  sets  of  nerves  in  the  extremities ;  the  one  supplying 
the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  the  other  the  powers  supporting  the 
circulation,  and  strikingly  illustrates  what  has  been  said  on  this  sub- 
ject. ^I  have  seen,'  says  Parry,  'a  total  loss  <^ ptdse  in  one  arm 
ivith  coldness,  but  complete  power  of  motion  in  that  part ;  while  the 
other  arm  was  warm,  and  possessed  a  perfectly  good  pulse,  but  had 
lost  all  power  of  voluntary  motion'  "  (§  113,  224,  399,  500  nn,  893^). 

487,  A.  We  may  now  readily  perceive,  from  the  vast  difference  in 
the.  results  between  the  influence  of  the  nervous  power  upon  animal 
and  organic  life,  how  the  muscular  power,  or  strength^  as  it  is  usually 
called,  may  be  excessively  prostrated  at  tho  invasion  of  disease,  while 
organic  actions  may  be  as  greatly  increased,  or  if  depressed,  they  may 
be  so  modified  as  to  require  the  application  of  remedies  from  which 
we  might  shrink  if  we  regarded  alone  the  prostration  of  the  voluntary 
muscles.  It  is  an  ignorance  of  the  principle  which  operates  in  these 
cases  (as  in  the  vast  range  of  congestive  &vers),  and  reasoning  from 
the  prostration  of  muscular  power  to  a  supposed  analogous  state  of 
the  great  powers  of  life,  ana  thus  mistaking  mere  prostration  of  ani- 
mal life  for  absolute  "  dehility^^  of  the  organic  viscera,  that  has  led  so 
extensively  to  the  administration  of  stimulants  and  tonics,  where 
bloodletting  and  analogous  agents  are  most  imperatively  required. 
The  mind,  too,  is  inoperative  in  all  these  conditions,  and  the.  volun« 
tary  muscles  languid,  in  consequence;  and  the  very  failure  of  the 
will  to  ro'uae  them  into  action,  where  drowsiness  has  contributed  its 
eflect,  has  been  often  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  that  "  debUity^* 
which  calls  for  the  ''  stimulant  plan  of  treatment"  (§  473,  961,893^). 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  strongly  enforced,  that  in  all  cases  of 
sudden  prostration  at  the  invasion  of  fever  the  nervous  power  has  a 
principal  agency  in  the  phenomenon, — ^that  its  influences  on  animal 
and  organic  life  are  widely  different,-— that  it  simply  fails  to  stimulate 
the  voluntary  muscles,  and  hence  the  greater  amount  of  apparent 
**  debility j"  while  in  relation  to  the  organic  processes,  it  has  been  so 
modified  as  not  only  to  exalt,  or  perhaps  depress,  the  forces  of  life, 
but  to  alter  profoundly  their  very  natura  (§  476  c,  500  h,  nn,  893^). 

There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  medical  philosophy  so  prac- 
tically important  as  these  considerations  (§  569,  961,  967).  It  is  a 
subject,  however,  which  requires  thought  for  its  proper  understand- 
ing, as  well  as  a  comprehensive  view  of  profound  laws  in  physiology. 
It  is  therefore  repulsive  to  the  many,  who  will  rather  rest  upon  me 
simple  chemical  and  physical  hypotheses  than  contemplate  Nature  in 
her  dignified  and  rational  aspects.  The  charm  of  simplicity  which 
hung  around  the  celebrated  theory  of  John  Brown  encircles,  also,  the. 
humoral  and  other  chemical  hypodieses,  and  adds  its  fatal  delusion  to 
those  prevailing  doctrines  (1068  0). 

.  488.  An  important  remark  is  made  by  Philip  at  the  close  of  his 
experiments  relative  to  the  functions  of  the  heart,  blood-vessels,  and 
voluntary  muscles,  and  their  essential  independence  of  the  nervous 
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Bystem,  whicJi  goea  to  corroborate  tlie  conclusions  I  Iisve  dra\TO  as  to 
the  ag'ency  of  the  nervoiu  power  in  the  healthy  and  D]<H-bid  processes, 
of  its  modifications  according  to  the  oature  of  the  agents  by  which  it 
is  developed,  &c. ;  and  thb  tiio  more  ho,  as  Dr.  Philip  had  fomied  no 
eucb  inferences,  but  regarded  the  nervous  power  b»  the  galvanic  fluid, 
stimulating  the  various  parts  of  the  system,  and  a  mere  iihemical  agent 
ia  the  formation  of  the  secretions.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  claose 
in  italics. 

"It  not  only  appears,"  says  Dr.  Philip,  "from  the  expflrimenls 
which  I  have  laid  before  the  reader,  that  the  power  of  the  heart  and 
vessels  of  circulation  ia  independent  of  the  neirouB  system,  but  that 
that  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  is  so  likewise,  and  that  these, 
like  the  farmer,  are  only  gahjtcted  to  thit  system  in  the  same  wat  m 
Jo/iich  tiiey  are  mbjected  to  every  other  agent  that  u  capable  ofexeitijig 
them.  Thus  we  find,  that  all  the  moeing  povier*  of  the  animal  body, 
as  far  as  we  have  hitherto  traced  them,  are  independent  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  but  that  this  system  ia  equally  capable  of  acting  at  a 
atimtdiu  to  them,  although  in  different  wayg,  whether  they  are  subject 
to  the  influence  of  the  will  or  not"  (§  133-162,  1884-190,  282-S33, 
205,  206,  208,  209,  256,  476  e,  484,  600  h,  m,  826  ec,  893^-). 

488^.  I  shall  now  advert,  once  more,  to  the  remarkable  distinction 
between  the  operations  ofthe  nervous  power  as  manifested  in  animal 
and  organic  life  (§  96-110).  In  animal  life,  the  nervous  power  con- 
stantly influences,  in  a  sensible  manner,  all  the  involuntary  actions, 
and  is  obedient  to  the  will  in  respect  to  all  the  voluntary  muscles 
(§  245,  476  c,  500  A),  Its  intensity  of  action,  and  consequent  mani- 
festations, depend  upon  the  force  or  intensity  of  the  exciting  causes. 
For  these  habitual  functions  of  the  nervous  power  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  ia  apeciiically  provided.  Coming  to  the  organs  of  organic  life, 
we  find  them  supplied  with  a  system  of  nerves  remarkably  different 
from  the  cerebro-spinal,  and  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  laws  of 
nervous  influence.  This  system  servee  as  a  medium  through  which  the 
cerebro-spinal  operates  in  organic  life,  possesses  in  its  ganglia  centres 
of  reflex  action  which  combine  tributary  influences  from  difierent  parts 
of  the  cerebro-spinal,  unites  the  organic  viscera,  supplies  the  stimnlns 
to  organic  muscular  tissue,  and  contributes  a  vitalizing  effect  upon  or- 
ganic compounds  tfarough  s  modifying  influence  upon  the  organic  func- 
tions (§  224,  226,  409  k,  456  a,  461^  a,  478  c,  475^,  500  m,  893  a,  e.) 

But  there  ia  this  coincidence  in  the  actions  of  the  two  lives ;  name- 
ly, the  power  which  generates  motion,  both  in  animal  and  organic  life, 
is  independent  of  the  nervous  system  (§  205-215);  but  the  nervous 
power  is  equally  capable  of  infiuenrang  its  operation,  though  in  difier- 
ent modes  (§  226-233,  454-461^,  600,  893^). 

489-  The  question  is  investigated  by  Philip,  "whether  the  power  of 
secretion  is  also  md^endeni  of,  though  influenced  by,  the  nervous  system." 

Though  settled  by  experiment,  the  analogies  supplied  by  the  \-egeta- 
hie  kingdom  are  amply  conclusive  that  the  nervous  system  is  only  an 
excitant  to  the  function  of  secretion,  and  dispenses  a  modifying  influ- 
ence upon  organic  compounds  (§  224,  409  i,  456  a,  461i  a,  488^,  893J). 

From  Philip's,  and  the  experiments  of  others,  it  results,  for  exam- 
ple, that  a  diviaion  of  the  pneumc^astric  nerves  either  destroys  or 
greatly  impaire  the  d^tion  of  food.  But,  says  Philip,  "  it  deserves 
iiotice,  that  the  food,  in  such  cases,  is  found  covered  with  apparently 
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the  same  semi-fluid  which  we  find  coTering  the  food  in  a  healthy  stom- 
ach ;"  and  ^'  the  longs  are  found  distetided  with  a  frothy  fluid,  which  fills 
the  bronchi  and  air-cells"  (§  461). 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  function  of  secretion,  and  its  productSj 
are  so  far  independent  of  the  nervous  system  as  to  be  only  influenced 
through  that  S3rstem.  Such  is  the  inevitable  conclusion  from  the  ex- 
periments themselves ;  and  yet  their  author  was  led  into  an  important 
error  by  his  hypothesis  of  the  identity  of  the  nervous  power  and  gal- 
vanism (§  409  hh,  ky  498  cc,  893^,  902,  905  a,  1040). 

5th.  On  the  Principle  on  which  the  Action  of  the  Alimentary  Canal  depends, 

490.  Philip  destroyed  separately,  and  simultaneously,  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  and,  in  other  instances  removed  both  at  the  same  time. 
in  all  the  cases  ^*  the  motion  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  continued 
till  the  parts  became  cold,  so  that  when  the  intestines  exposed  to  the 
air  have  lost  their  power,  that  of  those  beneath  still  remains."  ^<  It 
appears  from  these  experiments  that  the  power  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines, like  that  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  resides  in  themselves, 
and  is  wholly  independent  of  any  influence  derived  from  the  nervous 
system."  This  is  true  as  to  the  moving  power;  but  the  experiment  is 
defective  in  neglecting  the  S3rmpathetic  nerve,  by  whose  reflex  action 
the  peristaltic  movements  were  maintained  (§  889  g).  In  §  476^  c  the 
air  and  mechanical  irritation  were  equivalent  to  the  stimulus  of  the 
nervous  power  (§  478  c,  478  h,  483  c). 

6th.  On  the  Itelaiion  which  the  AUmeiUary  Canal  and  Lunge  hear  to  the 

NerwuB  System* 

491.  Direct  experiments,  as  in  the  foregoing  cases,  by  agents  ap- 
plied to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  show  that  the  stomach,  intestines, 
and  lungs  may  be  influenced  through  the  nervous  centres.  *'  It  often 
appeared,"  says  Philip,  "  that  spirit  of  wine  applied  to  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow  increased  the  motion  of  the  canal ;"  that  '^  the  stomach, 
like  the  heart,  is  capable  of  being  influenced  by  every  part  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow"  (§  487  g).  For  these  important  investigations  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  work  itself. 

Review  of  the  Inferences  from  the  preceding  Experimente, 

492.  The  following  inferences  are  made  by  Dr.  Philip  in  relation  to 
his  various  experiments,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  generally 
correct,  and  may  be  applied  to  the  most  important  problems  in  phys- 
iology and  practical  medicine : 

1.  '•  That  the  vessels  of  circulation  possess  a  power  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  certain  motion  of  the  blood  independently  of  the  heart. 

2.  **  That  the  power  both  of  the  heart  and  vessels  of  circulation  is 
independent  of  the  brain  and  spinal  maiTow. 

3.  "  That  the  nervous  influence  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  stimulus 
both  to  the  heart  and  vessels  of  circulation. 

4.  "  That  the  nervous  influence  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  sedative 
both  to  the  heart  and  vessels  of  circulation,  even  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  destroy  their  power. 

5.  *•  That  the  effect  of  the  sedative  is  not  the  result  of  an  excess  of 
stimulus,  but,  like  excitement,  the  direct  operation  of  the  agent. 

6.  *'  That  the  power  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  is  mdepend- 
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ent  of  the  nerroiu  ^stam,  and  that  their  relation  to  this  Bystsm  is  of  the 
saiDe  nature  with  that  of  the  heart  and  TssselB  of  circnlation,  the  nex^ 
Tous  power  influencing  them  in  no  other  way  than  as  other  stimuli 
and  eedatiTea  do. 

7.  "  That  the  cause  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  and  involuntarj  mo- 
tioD  appearing,  at  first  view,  to  differ  essentially  in  their  nature,  is  thmr 
being  excited  by  stimuli  essentially  different ;  the  former  being  al- 
ways excited  by  the  nervous  inSueuce,  the  latter,  though  oocaeionallj 
excited  by  this  influence,  in  all  their  usual  fimctioiia  obeying  othe 
stimuli.    [This  must  be  qualified  as  in  ^  456  a,  461^  a,  478  b,  488^1 

8.  "  That  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  act,  each  of  tbem,  directf 
on  the  heart,  as  well  as  on  the  muscles  of  volAntanr  mottoo. 

9.  "  That  the  laws  which  regulate  the  eflects  of  stimuli  applied  t 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  or  the  heart  and  moscles  of  viMuntar 
motion,  are  difierent. 

[This  affirmation  can  be  made  only  of  certain  differences  in  the  modsi 
in  which  vital  agents  afiact  the  heart  and  voluntary  muscles.  A  com 
mon  principle  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  ($  fiOO,  i).] 

10.  "  That  mechanical  stimuli  applied  to  the  htain  and  spinal  bur 
row  are  better  fitted  to  excite  the  muscles  c^  voluntary  motioD,  auc 
chemical  stimuli  the  heart. 

1 1.  "  That  the  heart  obeys  a  much  less  powerful  stimulus  ^plied  tc 
the  braiu  and  spinal  marrow  than  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  do 

12.  "  That  stimuli  applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  exdtc 
irregular  action  in  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion. 

13.  "  That  no  stimulus  applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  ex- 
cites irregular  action  in  the  heart  or  vessels  of  circulation,  nor  is  their 
action  rendered  irregular  by  sedatives,  unless  a  blow,  which  crushes  a 
considerable  part  of  the  bram  or  spinal  marrow,  be  regarded  as  a  sed- 
ative, 

14.  "  That  the  excitement  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  takes 
place  chiefly  at  the  moment  at  which  the  atimulua  is  applied  to  like 
brain  and  spinal  marrow,  while  that  of  the  heart  may  generally  be  per- 
ceived OS  long  as  the  stimulus  is  applied. 

15.  "  That  after  all  stimuli  applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow 
fail  to  excite  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  both  mechanical  and 
chemical  stimuli,  so  applied,  still  excite  the  heart. 

16.  "  That  the  vessels  of  secretion,  like  the  vessels  of  circuladou, 
are  independent  of,  but  influenced  by,  the  nervous  aystem. 

17.  "  That  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  ia 
independent  of  the  nervous  system,  [excepting  its  stimulus  ^  478  £]. 

18.  "  That  their  motion  is  capable  of  being  influenced  through  the 
nervous  system. 

19.  "  That  the  stomach  and  lungs,  like  the  sanguiferous  system,  ara 
infiuenced  by  every  part  of  the  brain  and  spiual  marrow. 

20.  "  That  the  proof  of  the  vessels  possessing  a  principle  of  motion  in- 
dependent of  their  elasticity,  which  boars  llie  same  relation  to  the  ner- 
vous aystem  as  the  excitability  of  the  heart,  not  only  as  far  aa  respects 
the  kind  of  influence  which  they  derive  from  that  system,  and  the 
way  in  which  it  is  supplied  to  them,  but  also  as  far  aa  respects  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  seems  to  be  bestowed  on  them,  aflbrds  a  strong  ar- 
gument for  believing  that  this  power  is  of  the  same  nature  with  that 
of  the  heart." 
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493,  a.  It  is  remarkable  tbat  the  sagacious  mind  of  Dr.  Philip  should 
have  fallen  into  the  error  of  deducing  from  his  experiments  i^  iden- 
tity of  ealvanism  and  the  nervous  power,  and  the  dependence  of  the 
secreted  substances  upon  that 'principle.  ''  The  vessels  of  secretion," 
he  says,  "  mdy  oowoeif  the  fiuias  to  be  cperated  upon  by  the  neroaui  m- 
JluenceJ*  Heire  the  *'  influence"  is  regarded  strictly  as  a  chemical 
agent.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  unavoidably  concludes  that "  the 
vessds  of  secretion,  like  the  vessels  of  circulation,  are  independent  of, 
but  influenced  by,  the  nervous  system ;"  galvanism,  however,  being 
the  supposed  agent  in  all  the  cases.*  And  yet  Dr.  Philip,  through 
the  lignt  of  galvanism,  is  led  to  the  contradictory  statement,  ''that, 
although  the  powen;  of  circulation  are  independent  of  the  nervous 
system,  those  of  secretion  are  vexy  far  from  being  so."  And,  as  to 
the  products  themselves,  had  he,  or  had  others  subsequently,  consid- 
ered the  simplicity  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  the  remarkable  Unity 
of  Design  which  prevails  in  the  fundamental  constitution  of  all  organic 
beings,  from  the  humblest  plant  up  to  man,  it  never  could  have  been 
entertained  that  the  powers  which  circulate  the  blood,  like  those  of 
the  sap  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  govern  the  action  of  the  secre- 
ting vessels,  arenotdeiived  from  the  nervous  system,  and  yet  that  the 
formation  of  the  secreted  products  is  the  work  of  the  nerves.  There 
is  nowhere  in  Nature  so  great  a  violation,  of  consistency ;  while,  also, 
secretion  is  just  as  much  a  function  of  vegetables  as  of  animals  (§  638). 
I  am  not,  however,  unmindful  of  the  indisposition  to  predicate  of  final 
causes,  or  of  any  obvious  Design,  the  intentions  to  be  fulfilled,  or  any 
principle  in  philosophy  which  may  be  involved  in  the  Plans  of  the  Cre- 
ator (§  350  j,  kk).  But,  since  every  thing  in  nature  emanates  from  its 
fundamental  constitution,  I  can  have  little  doubt  that  we  shall  be  grad- 
ually led  to  recoffoize  the  connection  of  philosophy  with  the  Works 
of  its  Author,  and  to  acknowledge  that  in  all  philosophy  we  are  em- 
ployed in  seeking  out  the  Institutions  which  He  spoke  into  existence, 
and  in  doing  which  we  may  derive  much  assistance  from  going  be- 
yond  the  immediate  phenomena,  and  thus,  also,  render  philosophy 
and  natural  Religion,  and  of  course,  therefore.  Revelation,  subservient 
to  each  other. 

493,  b.  Dr.  Philip  also  adopted  the  error,  which  had  been  long 
propagated,  of  regarding  the  brain  as  a  mere  galvanic  ^battery,  ana 
the  nervous  power  as  identical  with  the  galvanic  fluid,  and  thus  gave 
a  farther  impulse  to  those  chemical  hypotheses  of  life  which  have  so 
extensively  usurped  the  place  of  medical  philosophy,  was  compelled 
to  embrace  these  hypotheses  himself,  and  thus  to  advance  the  venr 
errors  which  have  contributed  to  obscure  the  light  which  his  expen- 
ments  reflect  upon  every  department  of  medicine  (§  350,  nos.  5, 18- 
20,  42).  It  was  his  misfortune  to  have  come  upon  the  stage  just  at 
the  overthrow  of  that  philosophy  which  had  been  so  highly  advanced 
by  Hunter,  Bichat,  CuUen,  and  their  compeers,  and  the  revival  of  the 
exploded  physical  and  chemical  doctrines  of  life,  and  of  the  humoral 
pathology.     But  his  .experiments  must  endure  forever. 

493,  c.  Again,  having  assumed  that  '*  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow 
are  necessary  to  the  function  of  secretion,"  Philip  raises  an  ol^ection 
which  he  foresaw  would  prevail.    This  objection  consists  in  the  ma- 

*  See  Medieai  and  PhnteHogieal  ComwittUanei,  tqL  I,  p.  5fM6,  107-U9»  whore  the 
■object  of  galrazuim  is  fbOy  examined. 
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turity  of  the  fcetus  without  braia  and  apinal  cord ;  and  to  defead  the 
chemical  hypotheeia,  and  the  assumed  identity  of  the  nervous  power 
and  galvauum,  and  aep;lecting  the  sympathetic  nerve,  he  aasumeB.that, 
when  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  are  absent,  the  ititnu  performa  tbe 
functiona  of  those  parts  to  the  foetus ;  that  is,  it  acts  exactly  as  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  in  supplying  the  nervous  power.*  But  this  con- 
jecture, independently  of  the  absence  of  every  fact,  is  contradicted  by 
the  total  want  of  the  requisite  analogy  between  these  two  systems  of 
organs.  To  give  greater  plausibility  to  the  hypothesis,  Philip  remarka, 
that  "  no  writer  has  before  attempted  to  explain  the  difficulty." 

49S,  C[%  I  shall  have  introduced  many  facts  to  disprove  the  depend- 
ence of  animal  products  upon  galvanism  or  catalysis.  The  agency 
of  the  former,  as  we  have  seen,  is  positively  contnidicted  by  the  fact 
that  plants,  which  are  destitute  of  nerves,  generate  compounds  very 
similar  (o  animal  (3  409  hft);  and  farther  on  is  an  argument  drawn 
&om  the  electrical  circle  (S  893  a).  Again,  cerebro-spinal  nerves  sim- 
ply excite  the  voluntary  muscles,  while  the  sympathetic  not  only  exdtes 
the  oi^anic  muscular  tissue,  but  exerts  a  peculiar  vitalizing  influence 
upon  tiie  organic  products  (3  893^).  Now,  I  submit  that  no  reason 
can  be  assigned  why  galvtmiam  should,  according  to  Chemistry,  act  as 
a  decompounding  agent  upon  the  blood  when  exercised  through  the 
Bympathetic  nerve,  but  not  through  cerebro-spinal  norves — especiaUy 
as  Chemistry  alleges  that  it  is  an  oxydiring  agent  of  all  muscnlar  fibc& 
It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  whatever  nervous  influence  is  exerted 
upon  the  blood,  it  is,  in  all  parts,  through  the  sympathetic  nerve  ^ 
111-117,  224,  226,  856  o,  409  AA,  A,  456  a,  461,  475^,  488^). 

493,  d.  Moreover,  the  eminent  man  who  has  contributed  so  largely 
to  the  philosophy  of  life  &1Ib  into  another  common  error  now  tai^t 
by  the  schools.  Thus :  "It  is  not  to  be  overlooked,"  he  says,  "that 
the  vessels  convey  the  fluids  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  extreme  parts 
of  the  nervous  system  in  a  peculiar  way.  By  the  diminished  capadliM 
of  the  capillary  vessels  Ua  blood  ie  divided  as  by  a  fine  Btramer,  some  <^ 
its  parts  being  too  gross  to  enter  the  smaller  vessels. "  "  This,"  he  adds, 
"  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  blood  for  the  due  action  of  the  nervous 
influence"  (§  183,  &&,  399,  408-411,  748). 

Now,  what  can  be  more  inadmissible  than  the  comparison  of  the  Ur- 
ing,  organized  vessels,  whose  acliom  are  proved  by  Dr.  Philip  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  nervous  power,  to  a  set  of  dead,  inorganic  tubes  * 

In  consequence  of  the  foregoing  mechanical  hypothesis.  Dr.  Philip  is 
compelled  to  ^ve  in  his  adhesion  to  the  present  physical  doctrines  of 
inflammation,  as  set  forth  in  the  sequel  (I  748,  &c.).  This,  too,  may 
be  r^arded  as  a  principal  reason  wby  bis  experiments  have  not  been 
applied  to  the  philosophy  of  disease  and  therapeutics  (§  476  a). 

Philip  thus  lost  the  opportunity  of  applying  his  otieervalions  to  any 
useful  or  practical  purpose.  Nevertheless,  his  very  misapprehension 
of  their  true  import,  and  hb  diversion  from  the  path  of  Nature,  impart 
to  them  that  inestimable  value  which  belongs  to  the  conviction  that 
the  fiicts  lead  only  to  the  truth  where  they  were  intended  for  the  sup- 
port of  error  (S  SJ,  188^  d). 

494,  a.  In  conduding  this  important  subject,  I  shall  bring  up  the 
late  experiments  by  Yan  Deen,  Stilling,  Budge,  and  others,  by  which 
those  of  Philip  have  been  again  confirmed,  and  the  results  extended. 

*  Thu  m>T  be  placed  in  tbc  same  csteKaiT  u  acme  other  "Ticirioui  fbnctionl* 
of  duUnsoia&ed  phyBiologlita,  u  in  g  63  (,  1086. 
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It  win  be  seen  that  they  have  a  very  specific  bearing  upon  the  doctrines 
of  humoralism  (§  819,  &c.)y  and  upon  the  modus  operandi  of  morbific 
and  remedial  agents  (§  893,  &c«).  It  might  hare  been  useful  to  have 
stated  them  in  immediate  connectipn  with  either  of  those  subjects ; 
but  they  should  form  a  part  of  the  combined  force  which  marches  in 
advance  upon  the  regular  plan  of  organization. 

494,  b»  ^xp/— After  Fontana  had  made  more  than  6000  experiments, 
in  which  he  employed  more  than  3000  vipers,  and  caused  to  be  bitten 
more  than  4000  animals,  to  extort  the  conclusion  that  the  poison  of  the 
viper  kills  all  animals  by  acting  upon  the  blood,  the  whole  of  those 
6000  experiments  were  overturned  by  a  single  one  by  Girtanner; 
showing  that  the  poison  will  kill  frogs  entirely  deprived  of  blood  in  as 
short  a  time  as  it  kills  those  which  have  not  lost  their  blood. 

The  conclusive  nature  of  Girtanner's  experiment  has  been  entirely 
disregarded  by  subsequent  humoralists,  whether  as  it  respects  the  oper* 
ation  of  morbific,  or  of  remedial  agents ;  or  more  probably  the  experi* 
ment  is  unknown  to  most,  or  forgotten. 

The  late  experiments  by  Van  Deen  and  Stilling  are  of  the  same 
nature  as  Girtanner's,  and  again  call  upon  physiologists  to  return 
upon  the  path  of  nature.  Of  these  experiments  I  shall  present  one  or 
two  only,  as  being  sufficient  for  every  intelligible  purpose  connected 
with  my  subject — ^Note  B  p.  1113. 

It  should  be  premised,  that  when  all  the  viscera,  the  heart,  blood- 
vessels, &c.,  are  removed  from  frogs,  so  that  nothing  remains  but  bones, 
muscle,  and  nerves  (as  was  done  m  Girtanner's  experiment),  the  ani- 
mal will  hop  about  for  half  an  hour,  and  appear  in  all  respects  as  nat- 
ural as  in  its  perfect  state.    (See,  also,  Spallanzani,  §  441,^1) 

494,  c.  Sxp. — The  frogs  being  thus  completely  eviscerated,  and  all 
vascular  connections  with  the  spinal  cord  destroyed.  Van  Deen  di- 
vided the  cord  through  the  third  vertebra,  and  then  introduced  within 
the  mouth  a  drop  or  two  of  the  acetate  of  strychnia.  In  a  few  min- 
utes, the  parts  above  the  section  of  the  cord  were  affected  with  spasm, 
while  those  below  were  unaffected. 

494,  d,  Exp. — ^Again,  Stilling  also  eviscerated  many  frogs,  after  the 
foregoing  manner,  and,  on  applying  acetic  acid  to  the  tkin,  as  late  as 
half  an  hour  after  the  evisceration,  he  excited  reflex  movements. 

494,  dd.  Observe,  too,  how  an  important  modification  of  these  ex- 
periments goes  to  the  same  conclusion.  Stilling  exposed  the  spinal 
cord  of  a  frog  thus  completely  eviscerated,  and  touched  it  with  a  so- 
lution of  the  acetate  of  strychnia,  which  gave  rise  to  the  same  gen- 
eral tetanus  as  when  strychnia  was  applied  to  the  mouth  or  skin; 
Even  an  isolated  portion  of  the  cord  would  give  rise  to  spasm  in  parts 
supplied  by  that  portion,  on  being  touched  with  the  solution.  From 
this  fact,  Stilling  draws  the  conclusion,  that  if  the  cord  be  divided  in 
numerous  places,  each  portion  is  a  nervous  system  in  itself,  and  capa- 
ble of  transmitting  influences  through  communicating  motor  nerves, 
independently  of  the  brain,  or  of  other  parts  of  the  cord  (§  459,  828). 

In  the  foregoing  experiments,  which  are  only  examples  of  a  great 
variety  by  the  same  physiologists,  we  have  another  frill  confirmation 
of  the  preceding  ones  by  Philip  with  the  additional  advantage  of  oth- 
er  agents  to  obtain  the  corresponding  results.  Nor  will  the  reader 
fail  to  observe  that  the  same  remarkable  phenomena  occurred  in  the 
eviscerated  frx>gs  when  acetic  acid  was  applied  to  the  Ain  as  when  the 
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ogous  to  those  which  have  been  made  by  introducing  different  agents 
into  the  stomach  capable  of  affecting  the  great  nervous  centres,  and 
thus  deducing  the  special  influences  of  certain  functions  of  the  brain 
upon  distant  parts.  The  experiments  in  vtrhich  the  nervous  centres 
were  irritatea  should  be,  particularly,  compared  with  those  by  Philip, 
in  which  he  employed  alcohol  and  tobacco.    Thus : 

Eaop. — The  heart  of  a  frog  having  ceased  to  beat  but  once  in  four- 
teen seconds,  the  anterior  cords  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal 
marrow  and  of  the  medulla  oblongata  were  irritated,  when  the  heart 
beat  once  in  three  seconds.  On  first  irritating  the  posterior  cords,  no 
effect  ensued.  In  other  experiments  the  action  of  the  heart  was  re- 
stored, after  it  had  ceased  to  beat,  by  irritating  the  anterior  cords  oi 
the  medulla  oblongata  with  a  needle,  or  by  caustic  potash.  So,  also, 
irritation  of  the  corpus  callosum  reproduced  the  actions  of  the  heart. 
Irritation  of  the  cerebellum  restored  the  movements  of  the  stomach, 
and  brought  on  vigorous  contractions  of  the  colon  and  urinary  bladder. 
The  last  two  organs  were  also  affected  in  the  same  way  by  irritating 
the  anterior  part  of  the  spinal  cord  (p.  303,  ^  481  e,  £xp.  15). 

The  young  student  should  be  careful  not  to  confound  these  move- 
ments with  those  of  continuous  sympathy,  as  exhibited  in  §  498,  &;c. 
The  foregoing  are  effected  by  a  determination  of  the  nervous  power 
upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  several  parts  (§  222,  &:c.). 


IV.   OF   THE   VARIETIES   OR  KINDS   OF   STMPATHT. 

495.  We  have  hitherto  seen  that  the  several  properties  of  life  are 
distinguished  by  remarkable  modifications,  and  that  in  some  of  the 
instances  the  varieties  are  so  great  as  to  amount  to  distinctions  in 
kind  (§  133-163,  175,  177,  185,  190,  191,  197,  200,  215,  217,  219, 
220,  226-230).  And  so,  also,  more  or  less,  of  the  functions.  The 
same  rule  obtains  as  to  sympathy,  this  function  having  been  divided 
by  Mr.  Hunter  into  remote,  contiguaufi,  and  continwms  (§  452,  &c.). 

496.  Remote  sympathy  is  the  principal  condition  of  the  function. 
Its  office  is  the  transmission  of  impressions,  whether  natural,  morbif- 
ic, or  remedial,  to  and  from  parts  separate  from  each  other,  or  differ- 
ent parts  of  a  compound  organ,  or  through  which  the  nervous  influ- 
ence is  determined  on  parts  which  receive  the  primary  inmressions, 
or  when  that  influence  proceeds  from  direct  impressions,  physical  or 
moral,  upon  the  cerebro-spinal  system  itself  (§  230).  In  the  last  case, 
the  rationale  of  the  function  is  very  analogous  to  that  of  voluntary 
motion  (§  233).   In  the  former,  it  is  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system. 

497.  Contiguous  sympathy  is  a  circumscribed  condition  of  re- 
mote sympathy.  Its  peculiarity  is  shown  by  the  effects  of  blisters, 
leeches,  and  various  other  external  applications,  in  relieving  internal 
disease,  in  proportion  as  they  are  applied  most  immediately  over  the 
internal  part.  Doubtless  the  centre  of  this  kind  of  sympathy,  or 
where  the  nervous  power  is  excited  and  reflected,  must  be  some  part 
of  the  ganglionic  system,  or  perhaps  some  plexus  of  nerves,  or  bome 
parts  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  itself  (§  473,  no.  2,  c;  ^516  d,  3,  4,  5, 
520).  It  should  be  observed,  however,  in  these  cases,  that  remote 
syzcmathy,  in  its  clear  acceptation,  is  brought  into  action  (^  1038). 

The  apparent  effects  or  contiguous  sympathy,  however,  may  be 
sometimes  explained,  especially  in  consecutive  morbid  processes,  by 
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upon  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  by  all  kinds  of  phjaical  agents, 
and  by  the  mind  and  its  pasfiions.  The  physical  and  the  mors) 
are  alike  operative.  They  rouse  the  nervous  power,  and  modify 
it  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  as  in  the  former  ca^e  (£)  ; 
when  it  is  transmitted  to  other  parts,  as  in  the  more  complex 
process  (§  232-333,  476-492).  If  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  be  ir- 
ritated by  the  direct  application  of  alcohol,  it  will  increase  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels;  or,  on  the  contrary,  tfaeir  actjon 
will  be  diminished  by  the  application  of  tobacco,  opium,  kc  (f  476. 
Sic).  And  just  ao  with  the  different  passions,  and  emodons-  Joy 
produces  a  lively  action  of  the  heart  and  all  the  cutaneous  vessels ; 
anger  a  more  violent  state  of  general  arterial  excitement ;  shame  suf- 
ftisea  the  face  in  one  way,  and  love  in  another ;  fear  sabduea  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  capillaries,  induces  palpitation,  covers  the  body 
with  a  cold  sweat,  and  leads  to  unwonted  micturitioa ;  jealousy  is  at- 
tended by  other  remarkable  results  in  organic  life ;  grief  undermines 
digestion,  &c.  Disgusting  sights,  like  emetics,  produce  vomiting,  as 
will  even  their  recollection.  These  cases  are  all  coincident  with 
those  in  which  organic  acticms  are  influenced  by  irritating  the  braii< 
or  spinal  cord  mechanically,  and  involve  exactly  the  same  essential 
principle  which  is  concerned  in  the  most  complex  processes  of  reflex 
nervous  action  (^  476,  &c.,  508).     I  call  it  direct  action  (§  227). 

500,  d.  The  operation  of  the  vrill,  in  producing  voluntary  motion, 
follows  the  same  rule  as  that  of  the  passions.  Batm  is  equally  a  cause 
of  development  of  the  nervous  power.  The  vrill  merely  acts  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  the  brain,  by  which  the  nervous  power  is  developed  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  voluntary  muscles,  where,  by  its  operation  upon  mobil- 
ity, through  irritability,  voluntary  motion  is  produced  (§  815,226,233, 
343-246,  258,  467,  476  c,  818^,  1072  b). 

"  Irritability,"  says  the  able  Macbride,  "  is  to  be  held  as  a  requi- 
site foundation  for  die  power  of  voluntary  motion ;  ibr,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  make  a  comparison,  the  soul  would  be  no  more  capable 
of  moving  any  particular  muscle,  or  set  of  muscles,  if  their  fibres,  in 
general,  had  not  the  property  of  irritability,  than  a  musician  would  be 
capable  of  bringing  musia  out  of  a  violin,  if  its  strings  were  not  en- 
dowed with  the  property  of  elasticity"  (§  189,  206).. 

And  this  shows,  us,  also,  the  final  cause  of  the  exquisite  endowment 
of  all  muscles  in  organic  and  animal  life  with  irritability,  while  they 
possess  only  a  low  degree  of  sensibility  (§  193,  206). 

We  thus  see,  too,  another  remarkable  exemplification  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  nervous  power  is  so  excited  by  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
citing cause  that  it  shall  give  rise  to  voluntary  motion.  That  the  will 
acts  as  a  stimulus,  only,  to  the  brain,  and  that  voluntary  motion  is  ex- 
cited by  the  stimulus  of  the  nervous  power,  is  manifest  from  the  co- 
incidence between  voluntary  motion  and  the  spasmodic  afiections  of 
the  same  muscles  that  arise  from  irritations  of  the  gums  or  of  the  in- 
testinal canal.  The  same  is  shown  by  the  spasmodic  actions  induced 
by  nux  vomica,  in  paralytic  affections;  which  also  illustrates  the  dis- 
tinction between  irritability  and  sensibility,  and  shows  that  motion 
is  effected  by  the  organic  properties  {^  184  a,  188, 193, 195,  206,  808). 
In  this  case,  sensibility  may  be  very  obtuse  in  the  affected  limb,  while 
the  agent  will  exert  a  greater  spasmodic  effect  on  the  paralyzed  than 
on  the  sound  muscles.     This  greater  ^ect  is  owing  to  the  morbid 
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development  of  irritability.  And  what  farther  illustrates  the  philoso- 
phy as  to  the  action  of  the  nenrous  power  upon  irritability  in  rousing 
paralyzed  muscles,  is  the  opposite  effect  of  conia ;  for,  in  this  case, 
conia  paralyzes  the  muscles  without  impairing  sensibility  (§  487,^^). 

In  all  these  cases  of  spasmodic  action,  the  uritations  are  propaga- 
ted upon  the  cerebro-spmal  axis,  and  prove  an  exciting  cause  of  the 
nervous  power;  in  the  case  of  the  will  the  irritation  is  direct,  in  its 
analogous  function  of  volnntaiy  motion.  But  the  coincidence  is  more 
perfect  between  the  voluntary  movements  and  the  involuntary  ones  that 
are  consequent  upon  irritations  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  as  in  Philip's 
Experiments,  where  the  physical  irritations  are  direct,  and,  therefore, 
upon  common  ground  with  the  will  and  the  passions  (§  477,  ^.)- 

500,  dd.  The  action  of  the  will  generally  terminates  in  the  muscles 
moved,  but  gives  rise  to  reflex  actions  in  roosting,  &c,,  by  placing  the 
muscles  in  a  rigid  position,  which  acts  as  an  exciting  cause.*  Mental 
emotions  are  but  rarely  reverberated  in  cases  like  tranaent  blushing, 
but  commonly  give  rise  to  reflex  actions  when  they  operate  profoundly, 
as  in  vomiting,  fear,  grief,  &c.  (§  500  i,  k,  514 /-tn). 

500,  e.  Motion  is  produced  in  muscles  that  are  partly  voluntary  and 
partly  involuntary  (as  those  of  respiration),  through  the  principles  now 
stated ;  and  the  modus  operandi  of  their  involuntary  movements  also 
illustrates  fully  the  philosophy  of  voluntary  motion.  Thus,  in  the  in- 
voluntary act  of  respiration  some  peculiar  impression  upon  the  lungs, 
arising,  perhaps,  from  want  of  air,  is  the  cause  of  that  development  and 
transmission  of  the  nervous  power  to  the  respiratory  muscles  which  in- 
duces an  action  precisely  similar  to  that  which  is  excited  in  the  same 
muscles  by  an  act  of  the  will.  The  only  apparent  diflerence  is,  that  in 
the  latter  case  the  nervous  power  is  excited  by  the  will,  and  not,  as  in 
the  other  case,  by  an  impression  transmitted  to  the  brain  from  the  pul- 
monary mucous  membrane.  It  appears  to  be  a  common  phenomenon, 
also,  for  the  will  to  determine  the  nervous  power  upon  the  muscular  coat 
of  the  intestine,  just  as  it  is  by  the  reflex  nervous  action  of  a  cathartic. 
This  is  evinced  by  the  quickened  peristaltic  action  when  on  the  way 
to  the  temple  of  Gloicina.  It  is  an  example,  too,  in  which  the  will  is 
seen  to  exert  a  retarding  as  well  as  accelerating  effect  upon  the  intes- 
tine. The  will  has  a  still  greater  control  over  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  bladder,  by  which  that  organ  is  excited  into  action  in  the  voluntary 
discharge  of  urine  (§  518).  In  tho  foregoing  cases,  however,  the  will 
commonly  operates  upon  the  organic  muscles  through  its  associate  ac- 
tion upon  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  perinseum  (§  243,  519). 

Here,  also,  is  presented  another  fact  in  proof  of  the  exactness  of 
Design,  another  display  of  the  special  modifications  of  the  properties 
of  life,  since  it  is  here,  if  any  where  in  organic  life,  that  the  will  may 
be  instrumental  in  carrying  out  the  final  causes  of  nature,  while  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  will  can  exert  an  influence  on  any 
other  part  of  the  truly  organic  system  (§  72-74,  136,  181i  d,  199). 

500,  ee.  The  principle  concerned  in  the  foregoing  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary movements  is  the  same  as  when  an  emetic  operates  ;  only, 
in  this  instance,  the  peculiar  impression  transmitted  from  the  mucous 
tissue  of  the  stomach,  through  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve,  modifies  and  directs  the  nervous  power  in  a  way  peculiar  to 
itself;  so  that  besides  taking  its  reflected  course  through  the  respira- 
tory nerves  of  motion,  and  exciting  convulsive  instead  of  respiratory 

*  See  p.  8pl,  §  1077,  and  Noti  A  p.  1X11. 
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movemeiiU,  it  falls  upon  various  other  parts,  and  may  thus  sinraltxae- 
ously  induce  copious  perspiration,  establish  profuse  secretioiis  firont 
the  liver,  intestines,  Sec,  and  break  up  croup,  or  pneumonia.  Exattly 
the  same  law,  also,  is  concerned  wnen  other  remedial  or  morbifii: 
agents  exert  their  effects  upon  parts  remote  from  the  direct  seal  d 
iheir  operation.  See  Bights  or  Authors,  p.  912. 

dOO,y!  The  foregoing  analogy  between  voluntary  and  spasmodic 
motions,  and  the  mixed  motions  of  respiration,  extends  to  tlioae  toaro- 
ments  which  are  generated  or  influenced  by  the  passions,  and  bent-een 
the  whole  there  is  a  close  analogy  with  the  effects  of  all  physical 
agents,  and  all  morbid  states,  which  influence  organic  actions  throu^ 
reflex  impressions  of  the  ganglionic  nervous  system.  The  j 
also,  like  physical  causes,  produce  invoIuDtary  movements  i 
as  well  as  organic  life  {§  245,  844). 

500,  g.  Different  orders  of  nerves  are,  however,  concerned  in  the 
traosmission  of  impressions,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  exciting  causes.  Thus,  the  nerves  of  volition  are  not  those  bj 
which  organic  processes  are  influenced,  Even  in  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles the  irritability  which  is  relative  to  their  organic  functions,  as,  also, 
sensibility,  may  be  morbidly  exalted,  and  yet  the  muscles  be  incapabk 
of  obeying  the  will,  as  oflen  happens  iu  paralysis  (§  467,  gg).  Again, 
other  muscles,  as  those  of  respiration,  are  influenced  both  through  the 
will  and  by  reflex  nervous  action.  And  while,  in  these  respects, 
we  can  recognize  no  anatomical  distinction,  either  in  structure  or  re- 
lation of  the  parts,  this  inscrutable  phenomenon  is  not  leas  paradoxical 
than  the  agency  1  have  ascribed  to  the  nervous  power  in  the  produc- 
tion and  cure  of  disease  ;  while  yet  more  astonishing  is  the  institution 
of  different  orders  of  nerves,  even  of  fibres  in  common  nerves,  for  the 
transmission  of  impressions  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  from  those  cen- 
tres to  the  circumference ;  and  more  surprising  still  is  the  reception 
and  transmission  of  impressions  from  these  centres  (f  189,234, 450ej. 
And  still  more  remarkable  is  the  manner  in  which  the  will,  the  pas- 
sions, and  other  exciting  causes  of  motion,  through  the  agency  of  the 
nervous  power,  pass  over  intermediate  nerves,  and  elect,  as  their  mo- 
tor channel,  those  which  are  variously  disconnected  in  their  anatomi- 
cal relations  (§  233J).  And  here  we  may  observe,  farther,  the  analo- 
gy whicfa  subsists  between  the  modus  operandi  of  the  will,  and  of  phys- 
ical agents,  in  developing  motion  (j).  In  all  the  cases,  whether  vol- 
untary or  involuntary,  or  mixed,  as  in  respiration,  the  nervous  power 
is  roused  and  transmitted  through  motor  nerves  upon  the  irritability 
of  all  the  parts  that  may  be  influenced  (§  188,  20S).  In  the  case  of 
the  will,  and  tlie  passions,  and  of  the  immediate  action  of  physical 
agents  upon  the  nervous  centres,  the  development  of  the  nervous 
power  is  direct;  hut,  when  causes  operate  upon  the  nervous  extremi- 
ties, the  nervous  power  is,  of  course,  developed  by  impressions  trans- 
mitted to  the  central  parts  (^  113,  224,  475^,  891i  g,  893i,  1072). 

500,  h.  Again,  we  learn  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  that, 
since  the  will  determines  voluntary  motion,  but  has  no  influence  upon 
organic  actions,  with  the  exceptions  stated  (e) ;  and  since,  oo  the  con- 
traij,  the  passions  operate  powerfully  in  organic,  but  imperfectly  and 
only  in  an  involuntary  manner  in  animal  life,  and  as  judgment,  per- 
ception, and  reflection,  exert  no  appreciable  influences  in  either  life, 
unless  Bs  morbiflc  causes,  or  sometimes  lessening  the  action  of  the 
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hearty  while  each  manifests  special  relations  to  the  nervous  system, 
it  appears  that  all  these  causes  or  properties  are  distinct  elements  of 
the  mental  and  instinctive  principle ;  just  as  irritability,  sensibility, 
mobility,  &c.,  are  distinct  properties  or  elements  of  the  vital  principle 
(§  175  b,  183,  188i  d,  234  c,  476  c),  or  equivalent  (^  1067,  1072  b). 

500,  t.  Consider,  again,  how  different  agents  applied  to  different 
parts  will  affect  particular  organs,  remotely  situated,  in  a  very  uni- 
torm  manner,  ana,  by  common  consent,  through  the  nervous  system ; 
as  the  respiratory  muscles,  for  example  (§  137).<  "  The  whole  system 
of  respiratory  nerves  can  be  excited  to  action  by  initation  of  any  part 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus,  from  the  nos- 
trils  to  the  lungs."  This  irritation  may  be  established,  and  result  it 
increased  respiratory  movements,  by  mechanical  agents,  as  by  tickling 
the  fauces,  and  by  many  others  through  their  intrinsic  virtues,  as  to- 
bacco applied  to  the  nose.  But,  what  is  more  remarkable,  respiration 
may  be  also  accelerated  by  impressions  made  upon  particular  parts  of 
the  surface  of  the  body,  as  by  tickling  the  feet;  and  again,  by  a  strong 
light  impinging  on  the  retina ;  and  yet,  again,  by  hope  and  fear,  by  love 
and  hatred.  These  examples  embrace  all  the  varieties  that  occur  be- 
tween the  simple  act  of  respiration  and  couching,  sneezing,  and  con- 
vulsive spasm.  Again,  another  modified  order  of  movements  may  be 
induced  m  the  same  muscles  by  agents  of  yet  other  virtues ;  as  from 
the  irritation  of  emetics.  Mechanical  irritations  of  the  throat  may 
also  determine  either  coughing  or  vomiting ;  and  here,  as  with  the  in- 
creased respiratoiy  movements,  certain  irritations  of  the  surface,  as 
tobacco  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  will  excite  the  abdominal  muscles  to 
the  act  of  vomiting.  In  this  last  case,  however,  the  irritation  is  first 
transmitted,  by  reflex  action,  to  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  (§ 
504),  from  whence  it  is  returned  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  from  thence 
reflected  upon  the  respiratory  muscles,  the  skin,  &c.  (§  504, 5l4td,kt  I). 

It  will  be  thus  seen,  that  Uiese  various  agents,  acting  upon  different 
parts,  give  rise  to  analogous  or  similar  phenomena  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  nervous  power,  but  they  involve  a  great  variety  of  sensi- 
tive nerves,  while  the  motor  nerves  are  about  the  same  in  all  the 
cases.     This  reflex  nervous  action  is  our  medical  calculus,  , 

500,^'.  But,  the  foregoing  complexity,  which  must  find  its  solution 
in  the  attributes  of  the  nervous  power  operating  through  its  anatomi- 
cal medium,  is  vastly  increased  by  the  coincident  phenomena  which 
may  be  determined  by  the  will'and  by  mental  emotions.  Thus,  in- 
creased respiration,  coughing,  vomiting,  &c.,  may  be  produced  by  an 
act  of  the  will ;  grief  occasions  weeping  and  sighing ;  joy,  laughter ; 
yawning  gives  rise  to  yawning  in  another ;  disagreeable  recollections 
produce  vomiting,  &;c. 

500,  k.  It  is  readily  seen  that  a  common  philosophy  must  interpret 
all  the  foregoing  effects.  The  fundamental  cause  is  the  same  through- 
out. It  is  every  where  the  influence  of  the  nervous  power ;  but  what 
strange  variety  in  the  remote  exciting  causes !  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  the 
same  great  and  simple  law  obtains  in  all  voluntary  movements.  Let 
us  also  especially  remark  the  parallel  which  exists  between  the  deter- 
mination of  the  will  upon  particular  muscles,  according  to  its  own 
choice,  and  thus  constantly  passing  over,  or  isolating,  various  motor 
nerves,  or,  yet  more  remarkably,  sending  its  influences  through  cer- 
tain branches  of  a  compound  nerve  and  holding  in  passive  subjection 
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all  the  rest,  and  of  those  agents  which  we  have  just  seen  to  extend 
their  influence  specifically  to  the  nerves  of  respiration,  and  those  oF  a 
Temedisl  or  morhific  nature  which,  like  the  will,  elect  and  avoid  tbe 
nerves  without  reference  to  order  (|  333f,  493,  no.  6).  Thta  aaton- 
ishing  phenomenon  is  perpetually  in  progress  in  health  among'  all  tlte 
organic  viscera;  atid  when  we  consider,  also,  how  the  well-trained 
juggler  brings  into  simultaneous  action  almost  every  voluntary  raos- 
cle,  and  each  one  in  obedience  to  the  foregoing  law  of  elective  influ- 
ence, we  shall  readily  comprehend  how  disease,  and  morbific  and 
remedial  agents,  give  to  the  nervous  power  tbe  same  complex  direc- 
tion, in  organic  life.  But  even  more  remarkable  are  the  various  in- 
tonations of  voice,  and  especially  such  as  form  the  melody  of  aong. 
Each  one,  every  variation,  whatever  the  succesaion  of  change,  ia  de- 
termined by  an  act  of  volition,  ronsing,  and  determining  tbe  nervous 
power,  with  all  the  rapidity  and  mutations  of  thought,  with  varying  in- 
tensity, and  incalculable  changes  of  direction,  and  compounded  in  an 
endless  manner,  upon  those  muscles  which  are  tbe  immediate  instru- 
ments of  the  vocal  apparatus  (^  334  e,  4T3  c,  no.  6,  626  d). 

AH  the  effects  of  mental  emotions  are  ao  many  cconcidences  with  the 
operation  of  remedial  and  morbific  agents.  Like  tbe  will,  tbeir  efiects 
may  be  limited  to  exdto-motory  nerves,  but  they  are  apt  to  institute 
reHex  nervous  actions ;  each  emotion,  too,  acting  upon  particular  parts 
according  to  its  own  particular  nature  (S  500  c).  Take,  as  an  esample 
for  the  whole,  the  coincidences  between  the  effects  of  disgust  and  emet- 
ics. The  latter  irritate  the  gastro-mucous  tissue  and  give  rise  to  vom- 
iting, as  in  §  500  ee.  Kqually,  therefore,  must  dic^ust  institute  the 
■^  same  chain  of  causation ;  but  hy  first  determining  the  nervous  iaflnence 
as  a  nauseant  upon  the  stomach  (§,514  b,  c,  1067  aa,  1072  b,  1077). 

500,  I.  In  what  has  been  said,  therefore,  of  the  various  exdtlng 
cansee  of  motion  la  the  respiratory  muscles,  alone,  we  have  a  great  el- 
ement by  which  we  readily  attain  the  philosophy  of  those  analt^ua  ex- 
amples in  which  morbific  and  remedial  agents  establish  changes  in  <x- 
gans  where  the  nervous  communications  with  the  direct  seat  of  the  moi^ 
bific  or  remedial  action  may  bo  obscure,  or  far  less  manifest  than  with 
other  parts  on  which  no  sympathetic  influence  is  simultaneously  exert- 
ed. And,  coming  also  to  those  complex  influences  which  hold  the  iris 
in  complete  obedience  to  the  great  final  cause  for  which  it  was  ordained, 
and  many  other  equally  demonstrable  but  intricate  problems  relative  to 
the  nerves,  and  those  others  which  concern  an  un intermitting  action  of 
tbe  nervous  power  in  maintaining  some  of  tbe  most  exact  and  obvious 
conditions  of  animal  life,  as  seen  in  the  permanent  contraction  of  tbe 
sphincter  muse 
not  fiiil  to  dissi 
impregnable  ba 
the  corruptione 
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rendered  by  chemistry  or  humoralism  within  the  entire  range  of  pathol- 
ogy and  therapeutics,  and  a  full  confirmation  of  my  doctrines  relative 
to  the  nervous  system.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  have  seen  that  the 
motions  of  the  circulatory  organs  depend  upon  the  nervous  influence, 
as  the  immediate  exciting  cause,  reflected  upon  the  muscular  tissue 
(§  475^-488^,  493  cc,  514/),  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  suscep- 
til^iHty  (§  422  b,  487  a,  892}),  and  of  the  liability  of  the  nervous  iniu- 
ence  to  endless  modifications  according  to  its  exciting  causes  (§  227, 
230,  894  by  904  a,  990^),  that  influence,  both  reflex  and  direct  (§  222  a, 
227,  903,  990i^),  is  constantly  modifying  the  actions  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  as  seen  in  the  operation  of  multitudinous  external  natural 
causes  and  the  multifarious  effects  of  mental  emotions,  whDe  other 
things,  except  when  intermixed  with  the  blood,  fail  of  such  influences 
(§  233f ,  630  c),  and  of  all  which  Chemistry  and  Humoralism  do  not 
pretend  to  make  any  explanation.  Therefore,  by  parity  of  reason  all 
the  disturbances  of  the  circulatory  organs  that  proceed  &om  aflections 
of  other  parts,  and  all  the  remote  effects  of  medicines,  poisons,  &c.,  are 
equally  estranged  from  those  assumptions,  and  in  all  the  cases  the  fluc- 
tuations in  the  circulatory  organs  depend  equally  as  in  the  natural  con- 
ditions upon  reflex  or  direct  action  of  the  nervous  power,  and  as  will 
appear  (§  687^-688,  694},  826  cc)  we  examine  the  pulse  (when  the 
heart  is  not  diseased)  for  the  purpose  alone  of  ascertaining  how  &r  and 
in  what  manner  the  patholo^cal  conditions  of  other  parts,  or  the  oper- 
ation of  remedies,  &c.,  may  reflect  the  nervous  influence  upon  the  cir- 
culatory organs,  and  not  in  the  least  to  ascertain  how  the  blood  is  af- 
fected or  the  remedies  may  be  absorbed — See  ^  829, 1088. 

500,  n.  Contrasted  with  the  foregoing  should  now  be  stated  the  doc- 
trine of  the  chemical  school,  as  it  comes  applauded  from  the  laboratory. 
The  source  of  motion  with  this  school,  voluntary  and  involuntary,  is  the 
same  with  that  which  Liebig  assigns  for  thought,  namely,  a  chemical 
change  in  the  substance  of  the  organ  (§  350,  nos.  5^,  7-10).  In  this 
way,  too,  the  chemist  expounds  the  balance  between  waste  and  nutri- 
tion ;  and  for  this  purpose  sleep  has  been  ordained,  the  approved  phi- 
losophy of  which  is  the  following : 

"  Now,  since  in  different  individuals,"  says  Liebig,  "  according  to  the 
amount  of  force  consumed  in  producing  voluntary  mechanical  effects, 
unequal  quantities  of  living  tissue  are  wasted,  there  must  occur  in  ev- 
ery individual,  unless  the  phenomena  of  motion  are  to  cease  entirely,  a 
condition  in  which  all  voluntary  motions  are  completely  checked;  in 
which,  therefore,  these  occasion  no  viraste.  This  condition  is  cidled 
sleep.  Now,  since  the  consumption  of  force  for  the  involuntary  motion 
continues  in  sleep,  it  is  plain  that  a  waste  of  matter  also  continues  in 
that  state ;  and  if  the  original  equilibrium  is  to  be  restored,  we  must 
suppose  that  during  sleep  an  amount  of  force  is  accumulated  in  the  form 
of  living  tissue  exactly  equal  t^  that  which  was  consumed  in  voluntary 
and  involuntary  motion  during  the  preceding  waking  period." — ^Lds- 
big's  Animal  Chemistry, 

I  have  quoted  the  foregoing  on  account  of  its  appearance  of  a  ration- 
al philosophy  and  lo^cal  method,  but  apprehend  that  it  has  no  better 
foundation  than  the  gaseous  doctrine  as  presented  in  §  350^  n. 

500,  nn.  But  again,  I  ask  the  chemist  for  the  primary  cause  of  those 
chemical  changed  in  which  originate  the  acts  of  the  mind,  &c.,  and 
which  call  us  from  the  sleeping  to  the  waking  state  (175  c,  349  «, 
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350}  gg).  I  as^  the  chemist,  and  the  physical  philosopher  of  life,  Ui 
explain  the  mechaniam  and  the  laws  of  eympa^y  by  tbe  application 
of  any  principle  in  phyiiica  or  chemiHtry.  Let  the  chemist  consider, 
that  in  every  process  of  remote  sympathy  there  are  inrolved  Tery  di- 
verse, yet  very  precise  effects,  and  Uiat  he  must  have  one  species  of 
chemical  change  for  the  transmission  of  impressions  through  the  sen- 
sitive  nerves  to  the  nervous  centres,  another  for  the  impressions  cgc- 
erted  upon  those  centres,  another  for  tbe  reflection  of  the  influences 
through  the  motor  nerves,  and  yet  another  for  the  effects  exerted  at 
the  ultimate  destination  of  this  amazing  round  of  never-ending  influ- 
ences, as  indispenaable  to  tbe  process  of  respiration ;  and  coming  to 
morbid  states,  there  must  be  another  series  of  chemical  changes  con- 
forming, respectively,  to  the  nature  of  every  morbid  influence  and 
product  (5  188i  d,  464,  451/  649  b,  675,  487  gg). 

Take  any  single  attribute  of  the  nervous  system,  and  vre  shall  Gnd 
it  as  remarkably  distinguished  from  all  things  else  as  is  the  mental 
principle.  The  power  which  appertains  to  that  system,  and  presides 
over  the  whole  life  of  animals,  is  just  as  unique  in  all  its  operations. 
Tbe  distinction  alone,  in  various  aspects,  between  the  condition  of  the 
seaaitive  nerves,  or  the  sensitive  fibres  of  compound  nerves,  mod  thoae 
which  are  appropriate  to  tbe  motor  influence, — those  which  convey 
impressions  to  the  central  parts  and  those  which  transmit  them  to  all 
parts  of  the  organization,  to  the  organic  structure  of  the  fountain 
Itself, — those,  I  say,  which  serve  to  awaken  the  mind,  or  to  stamp  on 
tbe  nervous  centres,  with  all  the  precision  of  thought,  an  inconceivable 
variety  of  influences  which  are  unceasingly  in  progress  in  every  other 
part,  but  with  no  other  appreciable  result  than  tbe  movements  whitli 
follow  in  all  the  organic  constitution,  contrasted  with  tbe  totally  dis- 
tinct prerogative  of  those  nerves,  and  those  fibres  of  compound  nerves, 
which  give  rise  to  the  distant  movements  and  changes, — place,  at  an 
unutterable  distance,  all  analogy  with  the  recognized  imponderable 
substances  and  with  every  other  agent  brpower  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom {%  451  c,  453).  But,  I  would  not  so  far  speculate  upon  the  na- 
ture of  tbe  nervous  power  as  even  to  assume  for  it  a  place  among  the 
imponderables,  which  the  physical  philosopher,  upon  no  better  evi- 
dence, unhesitatingly  avows  as  tbe  condition  of  light,  heat,  and  that 
more  inscrutable  substance,  imponderable  magnetism,  which  awakens 
no  sensation,  and  produces  no  effect  upon  organic  life.  Least  of  all 
would  I  place  the  principle  of  life,  or  its  element  the  nervous  power, 
upon  a  par  with  the  imponderables  in  their  designated  condition  as 
material  "  fluids,"  nor  claim  for  the  latter  a  distinct  individuality 
(5  175,  bh).  Tbe  true  physiologist  attempts  not  problems  which  have 
no  relation  to  principles  and  laws,  and  which  divert  philosophy  from 
its  practical  uses.  It  is  true,  he  argues  the  existence  of  the  principle 
of  life,  its  remarkable  attributes,  its  contradistinction  from  all  other 
agents,  upon  the  ground  of  the  philosopher  in  physics,  that  he  naay 
meet  the  obtruder  with  his  own  ratiocination.  He  tells  him  that  his 
premises  are  the  same,  only  more  various,  distinct  in  their  nature, 
and  more  demonstrative.  He  points  him  to  his  "  undulations"  of 
light,  the  velocity  of  their  movements,  the  prismatic  analysis,  its 
confirmation  by  life,  his  imponderable  mystery  which  spans  the  globe, 
its  co-operaiion  with  the  electric  fluid,  their  instant  transmission  of 
a  disturbbg  cause  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  making  the  record  at  one 
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of  its  poles  ere  the  impulse  has  ceased  which  began  at  the  other 
(§  175  hb,  188 J  d,  234  c,  d,  e,  281,  872  o,  892  h,  892^  t?,  893  q,  904  a), 

500,  o.  Let  us  now  observe,  summarily,  the  wonderful  system  of 
analogies  which  Nature  has  ordained  among  the  vital  stimuli,  and  learn 
from  this,  and  from  the  same  system  of  relationship  which  distinguish- 
es other  parts  in  the  great  chain  of  existences,  that  her  laws  are  sim- 
ple where  the  phenomena  are  various  and  complex,  and  that  all  her 
designs  and  operations  are  susceptible  of  reduction  to  a  few  general 
principles,  which,  when  once  known,  illuminate  the  darkest  labyrinth, 
and  serve  us  instead  of  the  voluminous  facts  which  have  been  gradu- 
ally accumulating  for  ages.  One  principle  is  a  key  to  a  thousand  phe- 
nomena; and  as  new  ones  spring  up,  having  analogies  with  sucn  as 
are  known,  the  principle  comes  to  their  ready  interpretation. 

In  respect  to  the  analogies  among  the  vital  stimuli,  the  mind,  being 
connected  with  the  body,  and  acting  upon  it  both  directly  and  through 
the  nervous  power,  should  naturally  be  one  of  them ;  and  here  we  find 
it  operating  m  peculiar  ways  upon  the  irritability  both  of  organic  and 
animal  life, — first  directly  upon  the  brain,  and  then  producing  volun- 
tary motion  through  the  nervous  power,  or  so  affecting  the  organic 
states  as  to  be  a  morbific  or  a  curative  agent.  Just  so  with  foreign 
agents.  Irritate  the  brain  and  spasms  will  follow,  while  the  same  ir- 
ritation goes  to  the  recesses  of  organic  life.  The  natural  stimuli  of 
life  maintain  the  vital  actions  by  exciting  the  vital  properties.  But, 
there  are  many  foreign  agents  which  are  morbific,  and  these  operate 
in  the  same  way,  only,  at  the  same  time,  they  alter  the  nature  of  the 
vital  properties ;  and  it  is  exactly  in  this  way,  also,  that  the  mind  and 
its  passions  produce  disease.  The  impressions,  however,  in  the  former 
case,  may  be  reflected  from  the  nervous  centres,  while  in  the  latter, 
they  originate  in  those  centres.  Again,  there  are  other  foreign  agents 
which  aid  in  restoring  the  diseased  properties  and'  actions  to  a  healthy 
state,  and  their  principle  of  operation  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the 
mind  when  this  agent  aids  in  the  removal  of  disease  (^  1067). 

Take  next  the  blood,  the  natural  vital  stimulus  of  organic  actions, 
which  makes  its  impressions  upon  the  same  properties  and  develops 
the  nervous  influence  like  the  mind  and  foreign  agents.  But,  unlike 
the  latter,  it  is  a  living  agent,  and  calls  into  action  the  properties  of 
life  for  the  purpose  of  being  itself  acted  upon,  that  it  may  be  incorpo- 
rated with  the  organized  structure  and  receive  the  plenitude  of  those 
powers  through  which  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  organized  tissues,  that 
this  new  formation  may  again  generate  the  same  fluid,  and  be  acted 
upon,  in  its  turn,  by  other  blood.  Its  analogy,  therefore,  to  the  men- 
•tal  principle  relates  especially  to  its  property  as  a  vital  agent.  But, 
we  find  in  the  nervous  power  an  agent  of  more  extensive  analogies 
with  the  blood,  since  this  agent,  like  the  blood,  not  only  aflects  the 
organic  properties  and  actions,  but  is  also  exquisitely  susceptible  of 
modifying  influences,  of  changes  in  its  nature,  from  die  action  of  the 
mind  and  from  external  morbific  and  remedial  agents, — acquiring  even 
the  very  character,  as  an  operating  cause,  which  appertains  to  the 
agents,  respectively,  that  may  call  it  into  action  (§  223-232).  The 
range  of  analogies  is,  therefore,  coextensive  between  the  nervous  pow- 
er and  all  other  vital  agents  (§  74  a,  188^  d).  And  so  of  the  semen 
in  its  action  upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  ovum ;  infusing,  also, 
not  only  a  physical,  but  a  moral  constitution  into  the  ovum.     The 
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corporeal  and  mental  attributes  of  both  parents  are,  in  consequence, 
blended  together  (§  63,  &c.,  475j^). 

Consider,  finally,  the  hibernating  animal,  whoee  general  modifica- 
tion of  irritability  (§  191)  is  so  constituted  with  a  refeienco  to  presor- 
ration  agunst  low  degrees  of  external  temperature,  that  mechanical 
irritation,  heat,  and  a  variety  of  agenia  applied  to  the  aurface,  shall  bo 
awaken  the  nervous  influence  that  his  temperature  will  suddenly  ri^e 
from  below  the  40th  degree  of  Fahrenheit  up  to  its  natural  standard  of 
98^^.  But  the  curious  fact  attending  this  remarkable  law  of  pre«erva- 
tiou  is  the  same  result  from  an  iDtensity  of  cold  that  would  otherwise 
destroy  the  animal  (§  441,  d). 

500,  p.  In  respect  to  thesuhserviency  of  the  brain  to  the  operatioos 
of  the  mind,  I  will  add  in  farther  explanation  of  what  I  have  eaici  in 
section  241,  that  we  have  the  best  reasons  for  believing  that  the  braia 
is  especially  designed  for  the  subserviency  of  the  will  and  perception, 
and  has  comparatively  little  connection  with  judgment,  reflection.  Sec, 
and  less  with  perception  than  with  the  will.  Its  great  final  cause,  in 
respect  to  mind  and  instinct,  is  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion with  the  voluntary  muscles,  through  the  nervous  power  (§  455,  a). 
The  will  is,  therefore,  a  stimulus  to  the  brain,  while  this  organ  sup- 
plies, in  consequence,  the  nervous  power  by  which  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles are  brought  into  action. 

In  respect  to  perception,  we  discover  the  relation  of  the  mind  to 
the  farain  in  another  aspect,  and,  also,  another  analogy  between  the 
will  and  physical  agents  as  vital  stimuli.  Through  sensibility  the 
brain  is  acted  upon,  and  this  impression  rouses  the  mind,  or  its  prop- 
erty, perception,  and  senBUtion  is  the  resulting  eflcct  (§  175,  c). 

901,  a.  Sympathy  is  active  when  it  produces  sensible  efiects.  It  is 
patHve  when  its  effects  are  insensible,  as  in  the  natural  rhythm  of  the 
organic  system.    It  is  either  reflex  or  direct  nervous  action  [f}  638^). 

501,  b.  In  the  perfec:ly  natural  condition  of  sympathy  in  organic 
life  the  nervous  influence  is  a  mere  regulator  of  the  organic  proper- 
ties. Its  natural  operation  is  disturbed  by  morbific  and  remedial 
agents,  and  by  mental  emotions. 

501,  c.  It  is  mostly  in  conditions  of  disease  that  we  notice  the  re- 
sults of  sympathy.  In  health  we  see  only  the  universal  barnlony; 
unless  disturbed  by  a  blush,  or  by  the  abundance  of  urine  when  cold 
chills  the  surface,  or  fear  exerts  its  more  mysterious  sway.  Disease 
affords  the  striking  examples  of  display  in  the  nervous  power,  and 
these  examples  are  what  most  engage  the  attention  of  the  pbyaician. 
To  trace  out  their  complexity,  as  one  part  after  another  gives  rise  to 
disease  consecutively  in  each,  and  as  each  may  exasperate  the  morbid  * 
states  of  the  whole,  or  as  remedial  agents  may  institute  corresponding 
circles  of  reflex  action,  are  the  most  important  and  difficult  objects  of 
medicine, 

502,  a.  Diseases  generallj'  begin  with  little  agency  of  the  nerves. 
Morbific  causes  make  their  impression  upon  the  vital  constitution  of 
some  particular  part,  when  it  commonly  happens,  sooner  or  later, 
that  the  affected  state  of  the  part  is  felt  by  the  nervous  centres,  from 
whence  a  disturbing  nervous  influence  is  transmitted  to  other  parts 
(5  133-154,  188-193,  516,  no,  7,  667,  666), 

502,  b.  In  all  the  foregoing  cases,  therefore,  where  remote  parts  be- 
come the  seats  of  raorhifio  action,  as  in  pneumonia  and  idiopathic  fever. 
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Bympatbetic  sensibiUty  is  affected  by  the  primary  morbific  cause  as  an 
important  element  in  establishing  the  remote  predisposition  (§  149, 
201,  451  b,  559,  660,  666). 

502.  c.  Remedial  agents  mav  operate  directly  upon  a  part  and  re- 
store its  morbid  properties  ana  functions  without  reflected  nervous 
action.  This  b  apparent  only  where  the  remedy  is  applied  directly 
CO  the  tissue  affected ;  but,  in  all  other  cases  the  nervous  power  is  the 
medium  of  transmission.  Upon  these  fundamental  principles,  the 
main  art  of  therapeutics  is  or  snould  be  founded. 

503.  When  disease,  or  morbific,  or  remedial  agents  transmit  their 
influence  firom  any  part  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  there  develop 
and  modify  the  nervous  power,  the  modification  corresponds  with  the 
nature  of  the  impression  which  is  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centres. 
These  transient  modifications  of  the  nervous  power  are  similar,  in 
principle,  to  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  organic  properties,  and 
which  essentially  constitute  the  disease.  The  passions  also  modify 
the  nervous  power  in  ways  peculiar  to  each;  and,  in* all  the  cases, 
corresponding  effects  are  produced  upon  the  condition  of  diseased 
parts  upon  which  the  nervous  power  thus  modified  may  be  reflected. 
That  is  to  say,  the  nature  of  the  nervous  power  is  variously  modified 
in  all  the  cases  \  and,  therefore,  like  external  morbific  or  remedial 
agents  of  different  virtues,  modifies  the  vital  states  according  to  its  own 
acquired  modifications.  The  nervous  power,  therefore,  thus  acquires, 
more  or  less,  the  virtues  of  the  exciting  causes,  and  becomes,  more  or 
less,  a  substitute  fi>r  them  (§  226). 

504.  Various  circles  of  sympathy  are  generated  by  the  action  of 
remedial  agents  upon  the  stomach,  intestines,  &c.  The  first  impres- 
sion of  the  agent  may  set  in  motion  a  great  range  of  reflex  nervous 
actions ;  as  the  operation  of  emetics  (§  500,  t) ;  and,  as  now  impres- 
sions are  sympauietically  instituted  diey  become  the  points  of  depar- 
ture for  other  reflex  nervous  actions^  and  react  upon  and  increase  those 
in  which  they  originate. — ^Note  Dp.  lil4. 

505.  When  the  nervous  power  is  excited  by  remedial  agents  of 
positive  virtues  it  is  essentially  morbific,  like  the  remedial  agents 
themselves.  Each  is,  therefore,  curative  only  by  inducing  new  mor- 
bid conditionti  by  which  the  natural  recuperative  tendency  of  the  vital 
properties  is  brought  into  operation.  The  great  difference  is,  that 
morbific  agents  alter  the  vital  conditions 'more  profoundly  and  more 
permanently  than  the  remedial  (^  854  0-858,  893  d^  e,  894  ^901). 

506.  Impressions  once  made  upon  any  part  may  continue  for  an  in- 
definite time  afl;er  the  cause  is  withdrawn,  and  may  continue  to  de- 
velop and  modify  the  nervous  influence,  and  direct  its  operation  upon 
other  parts,  as  when  the  agentwas  in  operation  (^  51 6,  no.  6).  Thus,  the 
operation  of  many  active  remedial  or  morbific  agents  will  continue  to 
be  exerted  upon  the  system  at  large,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  af- 
ter they  shall  have  been  thoroughly  removed  from  the  stomach,  &c. 
Inflammations  excited  by  cantharides,  issues,  wounds,  &c,  hold  an 
unceasing  operation,  curative  or  morbific,  upon  remote  parts.  The 
specific  impression  made  by  the  virus  of  the  mad  dog  becomes  establish- 
ed in  the  bitten  part,  and  generates  a  morbific  reflex  nervous  action 
till,  through  the  law  of  cumulation,  an  explosion  of  disease  ultimately 
follows  (§  558,  a).  The  same  principle,  exactly,  is  applicable  to  mer- 
cury, when  a  small  dose,  or  its  external  application,  produces  saliva* 
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tion,  or  when  miasmata  f^ve  rise  to  fevers  in  a  month,  or  six  months^ 
after  their  direct  operation  has  been  withdrawn.  The  principle  is 
constantly  illustrated  in  natural  st^es  of  the  body ;  as  where  tbe 
sphincters  remain  permanently  contracted  after  the  expulsion  of  tbe 
urine  or  of  fecal  matter  (h  514  g.  516,  no.  6). 

Here,  then,  we  have  another  important  law  to  interpret  the  true 
modus  operandi  of  remedial  and  morbific  agents  (§  503). 

507.  The  nervous  power  pervades  the  whole  system  of  motor 
nerves  ;  and,  although  its  active  operation  in  the  ordinary  function 
of  sympathy  be  developed  mainly,  if  not  altogether,  in  the  central 
parts,  it  may  be  brought  into  operation  by  irritating  any  of  the  motor 
nerves  (§  473  e,  499).  A  division,  or  other  injury  of  nerves  going  to 
the  organic  viscera,  as  the  par  vagum,  may  destroy  their  functions,  or 
otherwise  affect  the  vital  constitution  and  products  of  the  part,  or  in- 
duce inflammation,  by  the  shock  of  nervous  power  thus  inflicted  on 
the  organic  propemes  of  the  part  (§461,  465,  4S9,  950,1032  <l). 

508.  The  nervous  systems  ar«  as  liable  as  other  parts  to  be  affect- 
ed in  their  organic  condition  by  the  nervous  power,  which,  in  tbe 
same  way,  may  be  actively  determined  upon  them.  But,  there  is  ihia 
difference.  When  any  part  of  the  nervous  system  is  the  seat  of  dis- 
ease, it  is  liable  to  produce  greater  disturbances  in  remota  parts,  than 
other  organs  when  diseased.  These  disturbances  are  occasioned  by 
the  direct  propagation  of  the  nervous  power,  but  they  are  apt  to  be 
less  of  a  morbid  nature  than  when  produced  by  the  more  complex 
process  of  reflex  action  (^  500,  a-e). 

509.  The  nervous  power  may  extinguish  life  with  great  instanta- 
neousness.  When  rapidly  fatal,  the  causes  by  which  it  is  brought  into 
operation  must  be  violent  and  sudden  in  their  action  (§  455,  d).  Ex- 
amples occur  in  the  fatal  effects  of  joy,  anger,  blows  on  the  epigastric 
region,  drinking  cold  water,  prussic  acid,  sudden  death  from  small 
losses  of  blood,  apoplexy,  &c.  (§  479,  1040). 

In  the  case  of  joy,  anger,  and  apoplexy,  the  nervous  power  is  de- 
veloped in  a  direct  manner  (§  500,  c),  and  destroys  mainly  by  its  sud- 
den determination  upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  brain  and  heart. 
Blows  on  die  stomach  give  the  same  determination  through  reflex 
nervous  action,  as  do  also  cold  water  and  prussic  acid  (^  476^,  A).  Tbe 
mode  of  death  from  small  losses  of  blood  will  be  explained  undorihe 
philosophy  of  the  operation  of  its  loss  (§  943,  946,  Sec). 

In  the  foregoing  cases,  the  nervous  power  is  also  determined  with 
violence  upon  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  upon  the  whole  capil- 
lary system  of  blood-vessels  (|  481,  &c,  490).  The  general  effect  is 
also  increased  by  the  injury  sustained  by  the  brain  itself. 

510.  The  foregoing  modus  operandi  of  the  several  agents  is  similar 
to  the  causation  ~of  sudden  death  from  injuries  of  the  brain  or  spinal 
cord.     Thus : 

If  the  spinal  marrow  be  suddenly  destroyed,  or  only  one  half  of  it, 
by  a  large  stilette,  life  ia  immediately  extinguished.  The  modus  op 
erandi  appears  to  bo  the  following: — Ist.  An  injury  of  the  vital  prop- 
erties of  all  tbe  organic  viscera.  2d.  A  violent  interruption  of  the 
concert  of  organic  actions.  3d.  An  interruption  of  respiratory  move- 
ments. 4th.  A  pernicious  nervous  power  b  propagated  ti'om  the  cord 
to  the  organic  powers  of  the  brain.  Sth.  Pernicious  influences  are 
propagated  by  the  organic  viscera  to  the  cerebral  and  ganglionic  sys- 
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temSy^thus  greatly  increasing  the  destructive  nervous  influence  upon 
themselves  (§  455,  c).  They  are  complex  circles  of  nervous  influ- 
ence, but  are  determined  by  exact  laws,  and  each  circle  has  its  distinct 
individuality,  although  involved  in  each  other. 

A  like  explanation  is  also  applicable  when  a  sudden  destruction  of 
life  is  efiected  by  crushing  the  brain. 

511.  It  is  upon  the  principle  that  the  eflects  of  the  nervous  influ- 
ence depend  upon  the  exact  nature  of  the  impressions  made  upon  the 
nervous  centres,  whether  direct  or  indirect  (§  226,  500),  that  we  must 
explain  the  differences  in  the  results  of  slightly-varied  experiments 
relative  to  these  parts ;  those,  for  instance,  by  which  the  brain  or  spi- 
nal cord  is  slowly  destroyed  interrupting  the  harmony  of  actions  and 
the  organic  functions  more  gradually,  and  therefore  less  fatally,  than 
such  as  produce  their  destructive  eflects  with  greater  rapidity. 

V.  THE  LAWS  OF  SYMPATHY,  OR  REFLEX  ACTION  OF  THE  NERVOUS 
SYSTEM,  AND  THEIR  APPLICATION    TO   PATHOLOGY  AND    THERAPEUTCIS. 

Gerieral  Facts  and  Laws  relative  to  the  Cerebrospinal  and  Ganglionic 

Systems, 

512,  a.  The  various  nervous  communications  of  the  intestinal  canal 
with  the  brain  and  all  other  organs  are  demonstrative  of  the  ascend- 
ant influence  which  the  stomach,  particularly,  possesses  when  acted 
upon  by  remedial  agents.  We  see  all  this  exemplified,  analogically 
at  least,  in  the  endless  remote  derangements  which  follow  the  com- 
mon irritations  and  morbid  states  of  the  organ,  as,  also,  of  the  intes- 
tines. We  see,  indeed,  the  whole  in  natural  progress.  When,  for 
example,  hunger  operates,  an  actual  sensation  is  then  felt  by  the 
brain,  and  the  mind,  of  course,  participates  (§  323).  Numerous  and 
complex  influences  may  be  thus  brought  into  operation,  of  which  the 
stomach  is  the  primary  source.  The  will,  being  excited,  brings  into 
action  all  those  muscles  which  are  necessary  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
food,  and  other  muscles  to  eflect  its  mastication,  and  convey  it  to  the 
stomach.  Various  sympathetic  organic  influences  are,  in  the  mean 
time,  taking  place,  which  it  is  unnecessary,  as  it  might  be  difficult,  to 
explain.  Many  of  these  organic  influences  spring  fi'om  the  mind  it- 
self. Thus,  the  brain  feeling  the  sensation  of  hunger,  the  salivary 
glands  begin  to  pour  out  their  fluid  at  the  sight  or  smell  of  food,  or 
even  at  its  expectation.  The  food  establishes  an  influence  upon  the 
nervous  centres,  by  which  an  exciting  nervous  power  is  constantly 
reflected  upon  other  parts.  The  bile,  saliva,  &c.,  are  thus  increased, 
while  the  mind  conlnbutes  a  direct  nervous  influence  towards  these 
results.  The  stomach  being  supplied  with  its  wants,  all  these  influ- 
ences cease,  and  a  new  order  arises.  Cut  off  the  par  vag^m  and 
none  of  them  will  obtain,  unless  feebly  through  the  ganglionic  and 
spinal  nerves.  When  the  food  has  undergone  digestion,  and  the  ex- 
citing impression  is  removed  from  the  stomach,  all  the  reflected  influ- 
ences of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  cease  in  consequence. 

512,  &.  The  vascular  action  and  the  glow  of  warmth,  which  are 
lighted  up  in  the  skin  of  the  fasting,  half-frozen  traveler,  and  his  in- 
vigorated strength  before  digestion  has  made  any  advances,  and  the 
flow  of  bile  which  is  determined  by  the  action  of  food  on  the  stom- 
ach, especially  where  the  food  is  of  an  animal  nature,  are  manifestly 
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owing  to  an  exciliDg  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system ;  or,  again,  &9 
copious  perspiration,  and  other  results,  which  often  follow  immediste- 
ly  a  draught  of  hot  water,  illustrate  the  whole  philosophy  of  this  ap- 
parently  entangled  subject  of  sympathy,  whether  in  relation  to  natu- 
ral, moibific,  or  remedial  agents ;  and  we  leain  irom  these  obrioni 
examples  that  the  essential  principle  is  simple,  and  readily  explains 
all  the  diveraified  phenomena,  which  are  efieots  of  reflex  and  direct 
nervous  actions,  whose  original  starting  point  is  the  gsAro-intesd- 
nal  mucous  membrane.  But  when,  in  Sie  case  of  the  food,  it  shall 
have  been  digested,  and  have  entered  the  circulation,  some  of  its  ear- 
liest and  strongest  demonstratioDS  may  have  disappeared.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  too,  that  such  is  often  the  immediate  effect  of  food  upon 
the  great  nervous  centre,  that  sleep  is  almost  irreaistible,  or  apoplei^^ 
follows,  "pauIo  post  prondium,"  as  no  unusual  result;  the  nervoos 
power  being  reflected,  in  tho  former  case,  upon  the  organic  prop- 
erties mildly  and  agreeably,  in  the  latter  with  sudden  afld  destructive 
violence  {5^226-233,  441  c,  476i  A,  500-511,  1040), 

513.  Physiological  conditions,  like  the  foregoing,  are  so  intelligible 
as  to  be  peculiarly  important  in  illustrating  coincident  problems  in 
pathology  and  therapeutics.  Whenever  well-pronounced  reflex  nerv- 
ous actions  arepropag^ed  from  one  orgao  to  others  thro  ugh  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  and  ganglionic  systems  in  their  natural  states,  and  by  nat- 
ural stimuli,  as  by  food,  these  influences  are  generally  greatly  increu- 
ed,  as  well  as  modified  in  kind,  by  morbific  and  by  remedial  agents 
(5  524,  no.  1). 

514,  a.  The  foregoing  considerations  lead  me  to  the  statement  ot 
one  of  the  most  important  laws  in  physiology,  which  is  alike  applica- 
ble to  the  cerebro-apinal  and  ganglionic  systeniB,  namely : 

"  When  impressions,  made  by  the  action  of  external  stimuli  on  sen- 
sitive nerves,  give  rise  to  motions  in  other  parts,  these  are  never  the 
result  of  the  direct  reaction  of  the  sensitive  and  motor  fibres  of  the 
nerves  on  each  other.  The  irritation  is  conveyed  by  the  senaitire 
fibres  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  is  by  those  communicated  to 
the  motor  fibres"  (^  455,  462-172).— Muller. 

The  foregoing  law  is  in  operation  in  all  cases  of  remote  sympathy, 
whether  of  a  physiological,  pathological,  or  therapeutical  nature  (§  i55, 
c-h).  It  is  clearly  exemplified  in  the  natural  process  of  respiration, 
hy  the  analogous  results  of  emetics,  &c.  In  respiration,  the  want  of 
air  is  felt  througb  the  medium  of  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  and  sympathetie  nerves,  and  appears  to  be  concentrated  about 
the  medulla  oblongata.  The  nervous  power  is  thus  developed,  and  is 
then  reflected  upon  the  various  motor  nerves  which  supply  the  mus- 
cles of  respiration ;  when  the  action  of  these  muscles  follows  as  a  con- 
sequence (5  233,  462-472,  500). 

514,  b.  The  only  remarkable  difierence  in  the  physiology  of  vomit- 
ing from  that  of  respiration  cousists  in  the  primary  impression  beins 
made  upon  the  same  nerves  in  the  mucons  tissue  of  the  stomach,  and 
the  convulsive  movement  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  A  radical  dif- 
ference, however,  obtains  in  the  influences  which  may  be  exerted  by 
an  emetic  upon  the  organic  states ;  especially  in  their  diseased  condi- 
tions. This,  too,  will  depend  greatly  upon  the  cause  of  vomiting; 
and  so  of  every  other  agent,  according  aa  it  may  be  natural,  morbifir, 
or  remedial.     When  the  effects  depend  upon  tefiex  netvous  influences. 
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the  morbific  and  remedial  agents  so  modify  the  nervous  power  that  it 
alters  the  existing  condition  of  the  organic  properties  and  fhnctions  of 
all  parts  upon  which  its  positive  action  may  fall  (§  129,  226,  227). 

If  the  stomach  itself  be  the  seat  of  disease,  even  its  mucous  tissue, 
the  remedial  effect  of  any  agent  may  not  be  wholly,  or  principally, 
due  to  its  direct  action  upon  the  organ,  but  may  be  also  exerted 
through  a  chain  of  causation  exactly  similar  to  that  by  which  the  re- 
spiratory muscles  are  thrown  into  action  in  respiration  or  vomiting. 
This  must  be  obvious  enough  in  the  case  of  peritoneal  disease  of  the 
stomach ;  and  it  is  equally  true  of  diseases  of  its  mucous  coat,  that  the 
impression  of  .the  remedy  is  transmitted,  more  or  less,  through  the 
sensitive  fibres  of  the  pneumogastric  and  ganglionic  nerves  to  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  when  the  nervous  power  is  reflected,  with  an 
alterative  effect,  through  the  motor  fibres  of  the  same  nerves  upon  the 
mucous,  as  upon  the  serous,  tissue  of  the  stomach.  The  same  philos- 
ophy applies  to  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  in  the  action  of  an 
emetic,  and  to  the  same  tissue  of  the  intestines  when  peristaltic  move- 
ments are  excited  by  cathartics  (§  667  o,  658,  889  a,  902  g). 

Again,  the  bile  which  is  ejected  during  the  action  of  an  emetic  or  a  ca* 
thartic  may  have  been  mostly  generated  under  their  influences ;  the  emet- 
ic or  the  cathartic  establishing  a  hilific  reflex  nervous  action  over  the  liver, 
in  conjunction  also  with  continuous  sympathy  (§  498) ;  and  those  influ- 
ences, in  connection  with  the  more  efficient  direct  irritation  of  the  intes- 
tinal mucous  tissue,  instituting  the  increased  product  of  that  membrane. 
These  palpable  facts  associate  themselves  with  the  immediate  exciting 
cause  of  the  muscular  movements  in  vomiting  and  defecation,  and  vnth 
an  endless  extent  of  analogous  results  that  flow  fi-om  other  unusual  influ- 
ences, and  thus  evince  the  dependence  of  the  whole  upon  the  foregoing  caus- 
ations, of  which  alterative  reflex  nervous  actions  are  apt  tobe  the  principal. 

514,  c.  We  thus  comprehend  how  an  emetic  of  the  most  simple  na- 
ture may  suddenly  arrest  a  paroxysm  of  hooping-cough,  or  of  spas- 
modic asthma,  or  of  hysteria.  The  emetic,  through  the  foregoing 
process,  induces  new  movements  in  the  affected  muscles,  and  thus 
ends  the  paroxysm.  Dr.  Greenhow,  for  example,  has  lately  related, 
in  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  the  case  of  a  man,  who  was  affected 
with  a  choking,  as  if  a  ball  was  rising  in  his  throat,  and  shortly  after 
a  violent  hiccough  began,  which  continued  for  several  days.  About 
the  eighth  day,  his  wife,  sister,  and  maid-servant,  "  got  into  the  same 
state ;"  the  affection  being  communicated  in  the  last  three  cases  or  in- 
duced by  the  operation  of  the  mind  (&  227,  no.  1,  844  a),  "  It  was  a 
painful  spectacle,  though  a  somewhat  ludicrous  one,  to  see  four  indi- 
viduals all  hiccoughing  at  the  same  time.''  Opium,  valerian,  asafcet- 
ida,  camphor,  magnesia,  &c.,  failed  entirely  of  affording  relief.  "  How- 
ever, somethmg  taken  by  the  maid-servant  made  her  vomit,  and  front 
that  moment  the  complaint  ceased.  A  mustard  emetic  was  immedi- 
ately ordered  for  the  others,  when  the  sister  and  wife  were  also  re- 
lieved ;  but  not  so  the  husband,  whose  attack,  however,  was  always 
suspended  by  vomiting,  but  soon  returned."  In  the  case  of  the  hus- 
band, there  was  present  a  state  of  disease,  which  continued  to  repro- 
duce the  paroxysms ;  but  in  the  other  three  there  was  little  else  than 
the  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles.  Dr.  G.  says  he  "  always  after- 
ward found  that  vomiting  put  an  end  to  attacks  of  hysteria,  and  be- 
lieves that  the  dread  of  an  emetic  has  oflen  had  the  effect  of  checking 
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aa  hysterical  attack ;"  in  which  case  the  mind  develops  a  coDtroIliiig 
nervous  influence. 

514,  d.  Consider,  next,  an  example  of  the  manifestation  of  sympa- 
thy between  the  skin  and  other  parts,  as  indicative  of  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  remedial  and  morbific  agents  when  they  establish  their  influ- 
ences upon  distant  parts  through  the  medium  of  the  skin. 

Volkmann,  in  pomting  out  the  great  difierence  between  tbe  tninks 
and  the  minute  terminations  of  the  nerves  in  the  power  of  exciting 
reflex  motions,  prefers  the  skin  for  illustration ;  which,  he  Bays,  sur- 
passes all  other  organs  in  the  property  of  exciting  these  motions.  When 
an  animal,  for  example,  is  under  the  influence  of  opium,  the  slightest 
touch  of  the  skin  is  frequently  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  strong  spasms, 
while  reflex  actions  excited  by  irritating  the  distinct  nerves  of  the 
skin  are  generally  less.     The  philosophy  is  the  same  when  cold  air, 
or  cold  water,  restores  a  patient  from  a  state  of  syncope.    A  drop  of 
cold  water,  when  snapped  upon  the  face,  rouses  the  subject  by  trans- 
mitting an  impression  through  the  cutaneous  nerves  to  the  nervoas 
centres,  which  instantly  develops  an  exciting  nervous  influence  that  is 
then  reflected  upon  the  muscles  of  respiration,  and  upon  the  heart  and 
extreme  blood-vessels.    The  same  law  governs,  also,  the  constant  mu- 
tual interchange  of  action  between  the  skin  and  alimentary  canal,  the 
skin  and  kidneys,  &c.,  whether  in  health  or  disease.    From  these  ex- 
amples of  a  g^eat  fundamental  law,  we  readily  obtain  the  modus 
operandi  of  mercury,  iodine,  blisters,  issues,  &c.,  when  applied  to  the 
skin,  and  of  cold  in  reducing  hernia  (§  224,  232,  527  h,  1088  5,  c). 

514,  e.  With  the  qualifications  stated  in  sections  458,  459,  it  is  '*a 
general  law,  that,  whenever  general  spasms  are  excited  by  local  im- 
pressions, the  phenomenon  depends  on  no  other  communication  be- 
tween the  sensitive  and  motor  fibres  than  exists  in  the  spinal  cord.  In 
many  cases,  however,  local  irritation  of  the  nerves  gives  rise,  not  to 
general,  but  to  local  muscular  spasms."  '*  In  the  contraction  of  all 
the  perineal  muscles  in  expelling  the  semen,  which  are  excited  by 
irritation  of  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  penis,  the  spinal  cord  is  the 
medium  of  communication  between  the  sensorial  impressions  and  the 
movements." — Muller. 

514,y!  Many  "  muscles  invested  by  sensitive  membranes,  and  are 
not  themselves  exposed  to  the  direct  stimulus,  can  only  be  excited  to 
action  by  irritation  of  the  sensitive  property  of  their  investing  mem- 
brane, the  transmission  of  this  irritation  to  the  nervous  centres,  and 
the  propagation  of  the  motor  influence  from  the  nervous  centres  to 
themselves.  Thus,  the  contractions  of  the  glottis  and  air-passages, 
excited  by  the  contact  of  irritating  gases,  are  not  the  immediate  result 
of  the  irritation  of  the  paits  themselves,  but  of  the  excitement  of  the 
sensitive  fibres  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  reflected 
influence  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  upon  the  motor  nerves  of  the 
muscles.  The  movements  of  deglutition  belong  to  this  class.  The 
stimulus  of  the  morsel  in  the  fauces  excites  the  act  of  deglutition.  In 
this  case,  the  sensitive  nerves  which  transmit  the  impression  to  the 
nervous  centres  are,  according  to  Dr.  Reid,  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  the 
superior  laryngeal,  and  the  branches  of  the  fifth,  sent  to  the  son  palate 
and  isthmus  of  the  fauces.  The  motor  nerves  for  the  movements  oi 
deglutition  are  the  pharyngeal  branches  of  the  par  vagum.  A  like 
explanation  applies,  also,  to  the  irritations  of  the  sphincter  ani  and  the 
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sphincters  of  the  (ladder.  The  muscles  cannot  be  themselves  stimu- 
lated by  the  excrement  and  the  urine ;  but  these  matters  act  upon  the 
sensitive  nerves  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  excite  the  spinal  cord, 
which,  as  if  constantly  cJiarged  toith  motor  inflttence^  reacts  upon  the 
muscles.  In  this  case  the  phenomenon  appears  to  depend  on  no  other 
communication  between  the  sensitive  and  motor  fibres  than  exists  in 
the  spinal  cord.  Hence,  after  injury  of  the  spinal  marrow,  these 
sphincters  become  relaxed.*' — Muller. 

The  operation  of  cathartics  involves  more  complex  laws.  These 
are  agents  of  specific  virtues,  and  are  capable  of  modifying  the  vital 
states  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  of  parts  remotely  situated.  Their  di- 
rect impression  is  exerted  upon  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue ;  but  the 
muscular  is  broujo^ht  into  increased  action  both  by  contiguous  and  re- 
mote sympathy  ($497).  This  renders  it  manifest  that  reflex  nervous 
action  is  concerned  in  the  ordinary  peristaltic  movements  that  are  in- 
duced by  the  natural  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  (§  475^,  490) ; 
nor,  indeed,  is  it  conceivable  that  either  the  intestinal  muscular  tissue 
or  that  of  the  heart  can  be  reached  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  stim- 
ulus of  the  nervous  influence  excited  as  in  §  475^,  490.  But  in  the 
case  of  cathartics,  something  more  happens.  The  influence  being  ex- 
tended to  the  nervous  centres,  the  nervous  power  is  propagated  through 
motor  fibres  of  the  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic  nerves  upon  the  in- 
testinal mucous  tissue,  by  which  the  various  influehces  of  these  agents 
are  increased,  as  in  the  experiments  by  Wilson  Philip  (§  113,  224,  226, 
475^,  491,  889  a,  1042,  1088  d).— Note  A  p.  1111. 

514,  g.  The  sphincters  remain  contracted  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
&eces  and  urine.  This  is  owing  to  the  permanence  of  the  impression 
upon  the  mucous  tissue,  which  maintains  an  excitement  of  the  nervous 
influence  till  the  excretions  are  agsun  deposited.  And  so  of  the  con- 
tinued influences  of  remedial  and  morbific  agents  long  after  the  agents 
themselves  have  ceased  to  operate ;  the  impressions  remaining  upon  the 
parts  where  their  direct  action  had  been  exerted.  In  this  way  miasma- 
ta, the  virus  of  the  mad  dog,  mercurial  and  other  remedies  which  may 
be  slow  in  the  full  development  of  their  eflects,  establish  their  influences 
where  their  direct  action  may  fall,  and  these  are  subsequently  and 
slowly  propagated  to  other  parts  by  unceasing  alterative  reflex  nervous 
actions  (§  516,  nos.  2  and  6, 578  d,  657  a).    See  also  roosting  (§  500  dd), 

514,  ^  More  complex  examples  of  the  law  with  which  this  section 
was  begun  will  be  presented  hereafter.  Such  as  have  been  stated  are 
intended  as  introductory  to  the  series  of  laws  which  are  soon  to  fol- 
low. But  we  see  from  examples  already  produced,  that  when  sym- 
pathies are  set  up  in  one  part  they  may  become  the  cause  of  S3rmpa- 
thies  in  other  parts,  and  that  in  this  manner  remedial  and  morbific 
agents,  which  begin  their  action  on  some  given  part,  may  establish 
very  complex  sympathetic  effects,  each  modifying  the  others  through 
new  influences  upon  the  nervous  power  (§  228).  When  the  food,  for 
instance,  as  in  §  512,  induces  vascular  action  and  warmth  in  the  skin 
before  digestion  commences,  that  organ  excites  salutary  reflex  nervous 
influences  on  the  digestive  organs,  and  thus  promotes  digestion.  When 
tartarized  antimony,  in  smsll  doses,  induces  a  sudorific  nervous  in- 
fluence, the  skin  becomes  the  source  of  many  reflex  nervous  actions 
upon  other  organs ;  thus  showing,  also,  that  it  is  not  the  perspiration, 
but  the  vital  dbange  in  the  organ  itself,  which  leads  to  results  that  can- 
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uot  be  imitated  by  any  other  mode  of  exciting  this  excretory  fonctioiL 
And  BOy  more  or  less,  of  other  parts  upon  which  the  antimofny  may 
exert  its  primary  sympathetic  effect  (§  863,  e,  902  g\ 

Thus  it  happens,  that  whether  certain  remedial  agents  are  applied 
to  the  stomacn  or  skin,  reflex  nervous  actions  are  propagated  to  each, 
as  well  as  from  each  to  other  organs,  while  each,  in  its  torn,  reflects 
the  impressions  back  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  from  w^hence  they 
are  again  returned  with  increased  intensity ;  or  organs  not  before  in- 
volved are  ultimately  brought  under  their  influence  (§  129  A,  674  d). 
And  so  of  disease  of  any  given  organ ;  which  is  only  equivalent  to  the 
influences  of  morbific  causes  (§  647,  660). 

If  two  or  more  remedial  agents  be  united,  it  is  readily  seen  thai 
their  combined  effect  may  be  extended  from  the  stomach  to  varioos 
parts  of  the  body,  and  thus  other  alterative  reflex  actions  propagated 
among  themselves,  and  variously  determined  upon  other  parts  {\  872  a). 

514,  ».  We  may  now  regard  an  example  which  presents  a  union  of 
the  physiological,  pathological,  and  therapeutical  principles,  as  set 
forth  by  myself,  in  their  relation  to  the  nervous  influence ;  all  refera- 
ble to  one  common  law  in  its  connection  with  modifications  of  the  ner- 
vous power  (§  226).  Thus:  "Certain  cases,"  according  to  Sfaishall 
Hall,  "  as  hydrophobia,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  certain  remedies,  as 
strychnia,  cantharides,  &;c.,  not  only  induce  aus^mented  excitabiHty, 
but  manifest  their  effects  upon  the  organs  which  are  physiologrically 
under  the  dominion  of  the  excito-motory  power." 

514,  >^.  Finally,  a  glance  at  the  physiology  of  the  contraction  of  the 
iris  may  aid  our  understanding  of  the  complex  sympathetic  influences 
of  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  and  of  the  applicability  of  the  follow- 
ing physiological  laws  to  the  modus  operandi  of  such  agents. 

It  is  first  worthy  of  obseiTation,  that  the  iris  may  be  pricked  with  a 
knife  without  exciting  contraction,  while  it  is  exquisitely  sensitive  to 
the  action  of  light  (§  74  a,  188J  d,  136,  137).  The  co-operation  of  a 
sensitive  and  motor  nerve,  through  the  medium  of  the  brain,  is  neces- 
sary to  this 'phenomenon.  The  impression  upon  the  retina  being 
transmitted  to  the  brain  through  the  optic  nerve,  is  reflected  upon  the 
iris  through  the  motor  ciliary  nerve.  This  may,  perhaps,  open  the 
eyes  of  the  chemist  as  to  the  true  doctrine  of  vision  (§  188^  d,  500  tm). 
But  it  is  a  more  interesting  fact,  that  when  one  eye  is  closed,  and  the 
other  open,  the  pupil  of  the  closed  eye  will  follow,  in  a  measure,  the 
movements  of  the  open  eye ;  and  this  will  happen  to  an  amaurotic  eye 
when  the  sound  one  is  exposed  to  the  stimulus  of  light  This  sympa- 
thy between  the  two  eyes,  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  and  the  har- 
mony between  the  two  ears,  involve  very  delicate  considerations  as  to 
the  influences  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  may  be  employed  in  tracing 
out  the  philosophy  of  many  obscure  interchanges  of  action  among  dif- 
ferent organs,  either  in  their  natural  states,  or  when  they  are  disturb- 
ed by  morbific  or  remedial  agents  (§  1072,  a,  note), 

514 f  I.  A  multitude  of  illustrations  may  be  brought  to  the  same 
purpose,  which  show  us,  also,  how  complex  may  be  the  influences  of 
morbific  and  remedial  agents,  and  how  the  mind  may  participate, 
when  these  agents  operate  upon  the  organic  properties  which  con- 
duct the  insensible  movements.  Thus,  sneezing  is  commonly  produ- 
ced by  the  action  of  stimuli  upon  a  nerve  of  common  sensibility  dis- 
tributed from  the  fifth  pair  to  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  nose,  and  the 
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reflection  of  this  irritation  upon  the  respiratorjr  nerves.  But  the 
stimulus  of  the  sun's  light  may  produce  sneezing  by  acting  first  upon 
the  optic  nerve,  and  through  that  medium  upon  the  nervous  centres. 
The  nervous  power  thas  developed  is  reflected  upon  the  Schneiderian 
membrane  through  the  branches  of  the  fiflih  pair  which  impart  com- 
mon sensibility  to  the  nose  (§  1198).  Here  a  new  sensation  arises, 
which  is  sent  back  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  nervous  power 
again  developed,  and,  according  to  relations  between  that  mem- 
brane and  the  respiratory  organs,  and  the  nature  of  the  remote  cause, 
the  nervous  power  is  now  reflected  upon  the  respiratory  muscles,- 
when  sneezing  follows  as  the  result  of  the  convulsive  movement. 
(See,  in  connection,  §  188^^  d,  500  nn). 

The  mind  itself  will  do  the  same  thing  by  dwelling  intensely  on  a 
former  paroxysm  of  sneezing.  Here  the  nervous  power  is  excited  in 
a  direct  manner  by  the  mind,  and  is  then,  as  in  the  foregoing  case, 
directed  upon  the  nasal  branch  of  the  flflh  pair.  And  so  of  sympa- 
thetic yawning,  sympathetic  micturition,  yomiting  from  disgust,  &c. 

514, 97K  The  olfactory  nerve  is  mostly  endowed  vnth  specific  sensi- 
bility, and  is  only  excited  by  odors,  while  they  have  no  such  efiect 
upon  the  nasal  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  unless  the  odors  be  at  the 
same  time  of  a  pungent  nature ;  and  then  it  is  the  pungency ^  not  the 
odoTf  that  operates.  Odors  affect  the  mind  agreeably  or  disagreea- 
bly. The  smell  of  a  rose  may  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  so 
impressing  the  brain  as  to  give  rise  to  a  pleasurable  sensation.  But, 
in  somo  constitutions  its  impression  will  excite  a  variety  of  reflex  ner- 
vous actions.  Its  effect  may  be  at  first  pleasurable,  but  followed 
immediately  by  the  transmission  of  a  disturbing  influence  to  the 
heart,  or  stomach,  or  even  to  the  intestines.  The  heart  may  be  thus 
depressed  in  its  action,  the  stomach  nauseated,  and  the  bowels  have 
been  purged  by  the  same  cause.  Hence  the  poet's  expression,  to 
"  die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain."  Even  the  recollection  of  disagree- 
able results  from  offensive  odors  brings  on  nausea  and  vomiting  (§ 
500,1,^.   See,  in  connection,  ^  188^,  <2).— Note  Dp.  1114. 

Laws  of  Action  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve,  and  the  Propagation  oflm- 

preasions  in  it. 

514^,  a.  Having  now,  and  in  former  sections  (§  471-475,  477-496, 
500),  stated  the  most  important  facts  and  laws  which  relate  to  the 
cerebro-spinal  system,  whether  acting  independently,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sympathetic  nerve,  I  shall  proceed  to  speak  of  those 
which  concern  especially  the  latter  system.  But  the  cerebro-spinal 
is  so  interwoven  with  the  sympathetic  nerve,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
influences  which  appertain  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  must  be  more 
or  less  common  to  the  ganglionic  nerve  (§  115,  458-460,  893  a). 

514^,  b,  Xhe  following  laws  are  generally  inferable  from  what  has 
been  already  said  of  the  nervous  power,  and  of  sympathy.  But,  I 
have  deemed  it  most  useful  to  the  young  student  of  meaicine,  and 
possibly  to  the  more  advanced,  to  present  them  in  a  brief  and  sys- 
tematic form,  with  comments  of  a  practical  nature.  The  quotations 
are  from  Miiller,  unless  othervtrise  stated.  In  this  branch  of  physiol- 
ogy Miiller  is  eminently  philosophical ;  and  in  thus  adhering  tf  the 
path  of  nature,  he  is  arrayed  in  opposition  to  those  chemical  and 
physical  views  with  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  oblige  the  mate- 
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rialists  of  the  aee,  and  which  prevail  in  other  parts  of  his  work  oo 
Physioloffy.  After  variously  expounding  the  laws  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, apd  reasoning  as  a  philosopher  upon  the  abstract  subject  of  re- 
Rex  nervous  influence,  like  Marshall  Hall,  and  others,  he  cuts  looee 
from  all  analogies,  and  from  the  whole  philosophy  qf  the  vital  prop 
erties.  As  in  the  equally  remarkable  case  of  Wilson  Philip,  he  as- 
cribes all  the  organic  functions  and  products  to  physical  and  chemi- 
cal agencies, — maintaining  that, 

'^  The  formation  of  any  one  of  the  peculiar  secretions,  the  essentia] 
proximate  constituents  of  which  do  not  exist  in  the  blood,  presupposes 
the  operation  of  a  special  chemical  apparatus,  whether  this  he  a  mem- 
brane or  a  glandJ*  Of  all  morbid  states,  he  affirms,  that  "  AH  these 
phenomena  are  owing  to  a  noxiotis  matter  absorbed  into  the  blood,  or 
generated  in  it.** 

The  same  humoral  interpretation  is  applied  to  the  modus  operandi 
of  remedies,  which,  like  morbific  agents,  are  supposed  to  be  taken  into 
the  circulation  by  endosmosis  or  by  capillary- attraction,  and  it  is  quite 
"  uncertain,*'  he  says,  "  whether  the  matters  are  first  received  irUo  the 
blood'Vessds  or  lymphcttics^ — Muller's  Elements  qf  Physiology,  Also, 
Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  37,  note,  5&,  mote, 
565,  570,  684,  685  ;  and  this  toork,  §  494,  dd. 

I  have  thus  adverted  again  to  the  discrepances  in  the  views  of  this 
philosopher,  that  the  reader  may  appreciate  the  value  of  his  luminous 
exposition  of  the  laws  of  sympathy,  since  they  contemplated  no  theo- 
retical conclusions  in  pathology  or  therapeutics. 

515.  It  is  still  a  controverted  question  how  far  the  sympathetic 
nerve  is  independent  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  though  in  their  nat- 
ural state  the  intimate  physiological  relations  of  the  latter  to  the  for- 
mer admit  of  no  doubt  (§  459).  Microscopical  investigations  have 
been  carried  on  extensively  with  reference  to  this  inquiry  by  Valentin, 
y  olkmann,  Bidder,  Miiller,  Remack,  Henl^,  Purkinje,  Rosensthat,Pap- 
penheim,  and  some  others  less  known  in  the  walks  of  physiology.  As 
may  be  readily  supposed  from  the  nature  of  the  investigation,  and  the 
means  relied  upon,  there  has  been  great  discrepancy,  and  even  entire 
opposition,  in  the  principal  statements  and  conclusions ;  all  tending 
to  strengthen  my  objections  to  the  use  of  the  microscope  in  anatomical 
and  physiological  inquiries  (§  131.*  Also,  Med,  and  Phys,  Gomm,,  vol. 
i.,  p.  699-712;  and  Examination  of  Reviews,  in  vol.  iii.,  p.  6,  89). 

We  know  enough,  however,  of  the  relations  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve  and  cerebro-spinal  systems,  and  of  their  connections  with  other 
parts,  and  enough  of  the  phenomena  which  grow  out  of  those  rela- 
tions, to  lay  down  the  important  laws  of  sympathy ;  and  these  are 
what  we  require  for  practical  purposes. 

Of  the  Actions  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve  in  Involuntary  Motions. 

516,  a.  1.  ''  All  the  parts  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  sympathet- 
ic nerve  are  incapable  of  voluntary  motion/'  except  as  in  §  500  e. 

2.  "  The  parts  which  are  suppUed  with  motor  power  by  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve  still  continue  to  move,  though  more  feebly  than  before, 
when  they  are  separated  from  their  natural  connections  with  the  rest 
of  th*  sympathetic  system,  and  wholly  removed  from  the  body** 

This  is  an  important  fact,  as  contributing  to  prove  that  the  viscera 

of  organic  life  obey  not  only  the  nervous  power,  but  other  stimuli,  and 

*  Observations  have  become  more  accurate  and  greatly  multiplied,  but  the  essential 
objections  remain,  as  in  most  other  physiological  processes. — 1860. 
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that  all  the  essential  processes  are  carried  on  by  properties  peculiar  to 
themselves  (§  184,  188,  205-216,  222-232,  475^,  476-492,  494,  500), 
though  constantly  influenced  by  the  nerves  (§  456  a,  746  c).  .    ■ 

516,  b.  Clear  demonstrations  of  the  foregoing  law  abound  in  the  his- 
tory of  organic  life.  That  in  relation  to  the  extirpated  heart,  where  the 
air  and  mechanical  irritants  were  equivalent  to  the  nervous  stimulus, 
illustrates  the  subject  (§  264,  498  e,  637). 

516,  c.  Again,  if  the  intestines  be  removed  from  the  body,  and  some 
part  of  them  irritated,  their  motion  is  increased,  ^'  and  this  effect  con- 
tinues long  afler  the  stimulus  is  withdrawn,  and  does  not  immediately  at- 
tain its  greatest  degree."  And  so  with  the  heart.  Its  contractions  may 
not  begin  till  some  seconds  after  it  is  irritated,  and  they  may  then  be 
long  continued  (§516,  nos.  6  and  7).  This  does  not  show,  however,  that 
the  nerves  do  not  supply  the  natural  stimulus  of  the  muscular  tissue, 
but  only  that  other  stimuli  will  excite  its  action  (§  475^,  478  ^,  490). 

516,  (i.  We  have,  therefore,  in  these  examples,  a  type  of  all  the  move- 
ments which  arise  from  continuous  sympathy*  (§  498,  524,  no.  2),  and 
a  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  organic  properties,  of  their  independence 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  of  the  active,  vital  nature  of  the  dilatation  of 
the  heart  (§  498  e).  The  principle  is  of  great  moment  in  a  pathological 
and  therapeutical  aspect.  We  see,  for  example,  that  the  direct  &cts, 
and  the  analogy  supplied  by  the  active  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the 
heart,  substantiate  a  rythmic,  consentaneous  movement  of  the  arteries 
(§  884).  We  carry  this  with  the  other  facts  to  pathological  conditions. 
Thus,  when  the  extreme  capillaries  of  the  skin,  as  of  the  finger,  for  in- 
stance, or  any  other  part,  are  irritated  mechanically,  or  by  any  chemic- 
al or  other  agent,  an  inflammation  may  be  excited  at  the  point  irritated ; 
just  as  the  heart,  or  intestine,  is  roused  into  action  by  the  prick  of  a  pin. 
The  inflammation  then  extends,  progressively,  from  the  point  irritated, 
the  finger  throbs,  its  principal  artery  begins  to  pulsate,  and  finally  the 
radial.  And  so  of  the  irritation  of  the  ducts  of  glands,  by  which  the 
glandular  secretion  is  increased.  Generally,  also,  remote  sympathy,  or 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  power,  is  simultaneously  brought  into  eflect. 

3.  "Hence,  all  the  parts  endowed  with  motion  and  supplied  with 
nerves  from  the  sympathetic,  are,  in  a  certain  degree,  independent  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord."  This  can  apply  only  to  the  structures  of  organ- 
ic life,  and  as  they  may  enter  those  of  animal  life — thus  distinguishing  the 
cerebro-spinal  from  the  ganglionic  system  (§  215,  233,  475 J,  487,  893J). 

4.  "  The  central  organs  of  the  nervous  system  can,  however,  exert 
an  active  influence  on  the  sympathetic  nerves  and  their  motor  power^ 
(§  222-232,  475). 

This  is  a  very  important  physiological  fact  to  the  physician,  and  is 
fully  established  by  the  experiments  of  Fhilfp,  Valentin,  MiiUer,  and 
others,  and  is  conspicuously  shown  by  the  eflects  of  the  passions. 

It  is  through  the  liability  of  the  whole  body  to  be  influenced  by  the 
nervous  power  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  through  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  as  well  as  through  their  own  nervous  contributions,  that  I  in- 
terpret the  whole  philosophy  of  sympathetic  diseases,  and  the  operation 
of  all  morbific  and  remedial  agents  when  they  affect  parts  that  are  dis- 
tant from  the  direct  seat  of  their  action  (§  495-507). 

5.  "The  experiments  of  Dr.  Philip  tend  to  show  that  distinct 
parts  of  the  sympathetic,  and  the  movements  dependent  upon  them, 

*  Cotainuous  influence  of  these  Institutes  (§  129  e,/  498  a). 
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as  of  the  heart,  for  example,  do  not  derive  their  nervous  influenee 
from  distinct  regions  of  the  hrain  and  spinal  cord ;  bat,  on  the  contra- 
ry, that  the  whole  brain  and  spinal  cord,  or  every  part  of  them,  can 
exert  an  influence  on  the  motions  of  the  heart,"  of  the  capiUary  blood- 
vessels, of  the  intestinal  canal,  &c.  (§  476-492,  494  d), 

6.  Next  follows  a  most  important  physiological  law,  when  applied 
pathologically  and  therapeutically,  and  by  which  I  explain  the 
tinned  operation  of  morbiflc  and  remedial  agents  long  after  the 
sadon  of  their  direct  action* 

*'  The  movements  excited  in  organs  which  are  under  the  iDflaenoe 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  by  irritation  applied  to  them  or  to  their 
nerves,  are  not  transitory  and  momentary  contractions.  They  are 
either  enduring  contractions,  or  they  consist  of  a  long-continued  tnodi^ 
fication  of  the  ordinary  rhythmic  action  of  the  organ.  Hence,  in  these 
organs,  the  reaction  consequent  on  the  irritation  u  entirely  qflomger 
duration  than  the  action  of  the  stimultui'*  (§  514  g^  516,  no.  2,  e,  487  e). 

Now,'  what  is  true  of  the  nervous  influence  as  it  respects  its  efiect 
on  the  great  or^ns  is,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Philip, 
and  others,  equsJly  so  of  the  small  blood-vessels,  and  the  vessels  of  se- 
cretion, and  as  a  consequence,  of  their  products. 

The  foregoing  law  is  founded  upon  experiments  in  which  the  irri- 
tation produced  by  agents  is  not  directly  morbific,  such  as  galvanism 
and  mechanical  irritants.  If  such  causes,  therefore,  will  continue  to 
derange  the  actions  of  the  organic  viscera  afler  the  operation  of  the 
causes  is  withdrawn,  those  which  are  truly  morbific  will  continue  in 
action  longer,  and  establish  disease  more  permanently  through  the 
same  channel.  And  so  of  remedial  agents.  The  law  is  shown,  nat- 
urally, by  the  unabated  contraction  of  the  sphincter  muscles  after  the 
evacuation  of  urine  and  of  fecal  matter  (See  Belladonna  &c.,  p.  674). 

This  physiological  law,  therefore,  is  of  vast  moment  in  interpreting 
the  effects  of  remedial  agents,  corresponds  with  that  natural  condition 
which  is  set  forth  in  §  514,^,  shows  us  how  the  influence  of  an  emetic 
or  cathartic  may  continue  to  be  felt  by  the  lungs,  the  brain,  &c.,  long 
after  their  most  characteristic  effects  are  over ;  or  how  an  uninter- 
rupted and  cumulative  action  of  the  foregoing  nature  may  be  main- 
tained by  small  and  repeated  doses  of  mercury,  antimony,  &c.,  or  bj 
the  peculiar  change  which  leeches  establish  in  the  vessels  to  which 
they  are  applied,  and,  finally,  how  a  morbific  cause  of  yet  other  spe- 
cific virtues  may,  by  its  momentary  action  on  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
stomach,  or  lungs,  &c.,  be  kept  up  in  those  tissues  long  after  the  re- 
mote cause  is  withdrawn,  and  progressively  shed  a  morbific  influence 
over  all  the  organs  of  the  body  (§  150,  498/  545,  549,  550,  558  a, 
559,  666).  The  impression  is  maintained,  in  all  the  cases,  upon  the 
organic  constitution  of  the  organs  immediately  impressed,  for  an  in- 
definite time  after  the  agents  themselves  have  ceased  their  operation. 
While  that  impression  remains  the  influence  which  has  been  thus  ex- 
erted continues  to  modify,  more  or  less,  the  vital  nature  of  the  parts, 
and  to  be  reflected  with  various  effect  upon  distant  organs.  We 
have  seen  the  simple  physiological  elements  operating  through  the 
combined  media  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  systems,  io 
^  514,  y,  ^,  as  it  respects  the  permanent  contraction  of  the  sphinc- 
ter muscles,  and  in  the  explanation  which  I  have  given  of  the  pe^siB^ 
ence  of  their  contraction  after  the  expulsion  of  the  urine  and  ftsces. 
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No^»  that  principle  which  physiologists  hare  limited  to  an  expla- 
nation of  the  natural  phenomena  in  relation  to  the  sphincters  is  most 
extensively  applicable  in  resolving  the  problems  of  disease  and  of  re- 
medial influences,  and  I  shall  carry  it,  in  connection  with  the  forego- 
ing law,  far  into  the  labyrinth  of  organic  life,  as  it  may  fall  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  pathologist  and  therapeutist.  In  the  aspect,  alone, 
of  its  bearing  upon  the  amount  and  frequency  of  doses,  &c.,  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  the  law  is  of  incalculable  magnitude  (§  857). 
The  same  impressions  which  are  left  upon  the  bladder  and  rectum 
after  the  evacuation  of  their  contents,  and  which  continue  to  propa- 
gate reflex  nervous  actions  to  the  sphincter  musoles,  and  thus  maintain 
them  in  a  state  of  contraction  till  the  urine  or  the  fieces  again  accu- 
mulate, equaUy  appertain  to  morbific  and  remedial  agents.  Hence  ] 
deduce  an  important  practical  rule  for  the  regulation  of  doses,  the 
frequency  of  their  repetition,  the  order  of  their  application,  &c.,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  disease,  the  nature  of  the  agents  employed, 
the  duration  of  their  efiect,  &;c. ;  all  of  which  is  amply  sustamed  by 
the  results  of  practice,  especially  those  which  so  constantly  accrue  from 
excessive  doses,  and  their  repetition  before  the  influences  of  the  pre- 
ceding  shall  have  duly  abated,  or  where  other  means  should  have 
been  substituted.  There  is  nothing,  I  say,  of  greater  pi*actical  impor- 
tance in  the  whole  circuit  of  medicine  than  what  is  involved  in  this 
section,  and  in  those  which  I  shall  have  brought  to  its  illustration. 
We  must  attend  to  the  physiological  facts.  The  eflects  of  mistaken 
practice  are  entirely  insufflcient  to  enlighten  the  understanding.  Phys- 
iology must  be  brought  back  as  the  basis  of  pathology,  the  ground- 
work of  therapeutics;  keeping  ever  before  us  those  natural  laws 
through  which  the  evil  and  the  good  of  practical  medicine  are  essen- 
tially determined.  However  various  the  causes  and  the  phenomena, 
a  concurrence  of  principle  and  of  laws  obtains  among  the  whole ; 
which  is  the  surest  pioof  that  the  doctrines  here,  taught  have  theiz 
deep  foundation  in  nature  (§  237).  There  is  nothing  that  can  assure 
us  more  emphatically  of  the  importance  of  sweeping  awav  the  chem- 
ical and  physical  doctrines  of  life,  of  disease,  of  therapeutics,  than  the 
facts  about  which  I  am  now  interested,  and  the  mischief  which  has 
arisen  either  from  removing  pathology  and  therapeutics  from  their 
proper  foundation,  or  in  deriving  their  foundation  from  the  laboratory 
of  the  chemist  (§  5i  a,  350i,  350f ,  819,  &c.). 

7.  The  next  following  law  shows  that  the  organs  of  organic  life  are 
essentially  a  system  by  themselves,  that  their  actions  are  carried  on 
by  their  own  inherent  powera,  and  are  essentially  independent  of  the 
nerves,  and  that  the  great  oflice  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  to  pro- 
vide a  stimulus,  and  aninuUize  organic  compounds.  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  that  the  capital  error  occurs,  that  *'  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
involuntary  motions  lies  in  the  sympathetic  nerve"  (§  516,  no.  2). 

"  The  immediate  cause  of  the  involuntary  motions,  and  the  cause 
of  their  type,  lies  neither  in  the  brain  nor  m  the  spinal  cord,  but  in 
the  sympathetic  nerve  itself.  Even  the  influence  of  the  ganglia  is  not 
necessary.  The  branches  of  the  sympathetic  going  to  an  organ  may 
be  entirely  removed,  the  twigs  distributed  to  the  substance  of  the  or- 
gan only  being  left,  and  the  motions  will  be  maintained  as  f>efore,  the 
reciprocal  action  between  the  muscular  fibres  and  these  ultimate  ner- 
vous twigs  being  apparently  adequate  to  their  production." 
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as  of  the  heart,  for  example,  do  not  derive  their  neirous  influence 
from  distinct  regions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  but,  on  the  cootrar 
ry,  that  the  whole  brain  and  spinal  cord,  or  every  part  of  them,  can 
exert  an  influence  on  the  motions  of  the  heart,"  of  the  capillary  blood- 
vessels, of  the  intestinal  canal,  &c.  (§  476-492,  494  d). 

6.  Next  follows  a  most  important  physiological  law,  when  applied 
pathologically  and  therapeutically,  and  by  which  I  explain  the  con- 
tinued  operation  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  long  afl»r  the  ces- 
sation of  their  direct  action. 

''  The  movements  excited  in  organs  which  are  under  the  influence 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  by  irritation  applied  to  them  or  to  their 
nerves,  are  not  transitory  and  momentary  contractions.  They  are 
either  enduring  contrcLctionSf  or  they  consist  of  a  Umg-continued  modi- 
fication of  the  ordinary  rhythmic  action  of  the  organ.  Hence,  in  these 
organs,  the  reaction  consequent  on  the  irritation  u  entirely  of  longer 
duration  than  the  action  of  the  stimulus**  (§  514  ^,  516,  no.  2,  c,  487  e). 

Now,  what  is  true  of  the  nervous  influence  as  it  respects  its  effect 
on  the  great  organs  is,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Philip, 
and  others,  equally  so  of  the  small  blood-vessels,  and  the  vessels  of  se- 
cretion, and  as  a  consequence,  of  their  products. 

The  foregoing  law  is  founded  upon  experiments  in  which  the  irri- 
tation produced  by  agents  is  not  directly  morbific,  such  as  galvanism 
and  mechanical  irritants.  If  such  causes,  therefore,  will  continue  to 
derange  the  actions  of  the  organic  viscera  afler  the  operation  of  the 
causes  is  withdrawn,  those  which  are  truly  morbific  will  continue  in 
action  longer,  and  establish  disease  more  permanently  through  the 
same  channel.  And  so  of  remedial  agents.  The  law  is  shown,  nat- 
urally, by  the  unabated  contraction  of  the  sphincter  muscles  after  the 
evacuation  of  urine  and  of  fecal  matter  (See  Belladonna  &c.,  p.  674). 

This  physiological  law,  therefore,  is  of  vast  moment  in  interpr^ing 
the  effects  of  remedial  agents,  corresponds  with  that  natural  condition 
which  is  set  forth  in  §  514,^,  shows  us  how  the  influence  of  an  emetic 
or  cathartic  may  continue  to  be  felt  by  the  lungs,  the  brain,  &c.,  long 
after  their  most  characteristic  effects  are  over ;  or  how  an  uninter- 
rupted and  cumulative  action  of  the  foregoing  nature  may  be  main- 
tained by  small  and  repeated  doses  of  mercury,  antimony,  &c.,  or  by 
the  peculiar  change  which  leeches  establish  in  the  vessels  to  which 
they  are  applied,  and,  finally,  how  a  morbific  cause  of  yet  other  spe- 
cific virtues  may,  by  its  momentary  action  on  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
stomach,  or  lungs,  &;c.,  be  kept  up  in  those  tissues  long  after  the  re- 
mote cause  is  withdrawn,  and  progressively  shed  a  morbific  influence 
over  all  the  organs  of  the  body  (§  150,  498/  545,  549,  550,  558  a, 
559,  666).  The  impression  is  maintained,  in  all  the  cases,  upon  the 
organic  constitution  of  the  organs  immediately  impressed,  for  an  in- 
definite time  after  the  agents  themselves  have  ceased  their  operation. 
While  that  impression  remains  the  influence  which  has  been  thus  ex- 
erted continues  to  modify,  more  or  less,  the  vital  nature  of  the  parts, 
and  to  be  reflected  with  various  effect  upon  distant  organs.  We 
have  seen  the  simple  physiological  elements  operating  through  the 
combined  media  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  systems,  in 
^  514,  /,  ^,  as  it  respects  the  permanent  contraction  of  the  sphinc- 
ter muscles,  and  in  the  explanation  which  I  have  given  of  the  persist- 
ence of  their  contraction  after  the  expulsion  of  the  urine  ana  fbces. 
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No^r  that  principle  which  physiologists  have  limited  to  an  expla- 
nation of  the  natural  phenomena  in  relation  to  the  sphincters  is  most 
extensiiiEely  applicahle  in  resolving  the  problems  of  disease  and  of  re- 
medial influences,  and  I  shall  carry  it,  in  connection  with  the  forego- 
ing law,  far  into  the  labyrinth  of  organic  life,  as  it  may  fall  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  pathologist  and  therapeutist.  In  the  aspect,  alone, 
of  its  bearing  upon  the  amount  and  frequency  of  doses,  &c.,  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  the  law  is  of  incalculable  magnitude  (§  857). 
The  same  impressions  which  are  left  upon  the  bladder  and  rectum 
after  the  evacuation  of  their  contents,  and  which  continue  to  propa- 
gate reflex  nervous  actions  to  the  sphincter  muscles,  and  thus  maintain 
them  in  a  state  of  contraction  till  the  urine  or  the  fieces  again  accu- 
mulate, equally  appertain  to  morbific  and  remedial  agents.  Hence  ] 
deduce  an  important  practical  rule  for  the  regulation  of  doses,  the 
frequency  of  their  repetition,  the  order  of  their  application,  &;c.,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  disease,  the  nature  of  the  agents  employed, 
the  duration  of  their  efiect,  &c. ;  all  of  which  is  amply  sustaroed  by 
the  results  of  practice,  especially  those  which  so  constantly  accrue  from 
excessive  doses,  and  their  repetition  before  the  influences  of  the  pre- 
ceding shall  have  duly  abated,  or  where  other  means  should  have 
been  substituted.  There  is  nothing,  I  say,  of  greater  practical  impor- 
tance in  the  whole  circuit  of  medicine  than  what  is  mvolved  in  this 
section,  and  in  those  which  I  shall  have  brought  to  its  illustration. 
We  must  attend  to  the  physiological  facts.  The  effects  of  mistaken 
practice  are  entirely  insufhcient  to  enlighten  the  understanding.  Phys- 
iology must  be  brought  back  as  the  basis  of  pathology,  the  ground- 
work of  therapeutics;  keeping  ever  before  us  those  natural  laws 
through  which  the  evil  and  the  good  of  practical  medicine  are  essen- 
tially determined.  However  various  the  causes  and  the  phenomena, 
a  concurrence  of  principle  and  of  laws  obtains-  among  the  whole; 
which  is  the  surest  pioof  that  the  doctrines  here  taught  have  theiz 
deep  foundation  in  nature  (§  237).  There  is  nothing  that  can  assure 
us  more  emphatically  of  the  importance  of  sweeping  away  the  chem- 
ical and  physical  doctrines  of  lite,  of  disease,  of  tnerapeutics,  than  the 
facts  about  which  I  am  now  interested,  and  the  mischief  which  has 
arisen  either  from  removing  pathology  and  therapeutics  from  their 
proper  foundation,  or  in  deriving  their  foundation  from  the  laboratory 
of  the  chemist  (§  5i  a,  350i,  350J,  819,  &c.). 

7.  The  next  following  law  shows  that  the  organs  of  organic  life  are 
essentially  a  system  by  themselves,  that  their  actions  are  carried  on 
by  their  own  inherent  powers,  and  are  essentially  independent  of  the 
nerves,  and  that  the  great  ofEce  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  to  pro- 
vide a  stimulus,  and  animalize  organic  compounds.  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  that  the  capital  error  occurs,  that "  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
involuntary  motions  lies  in  the  sympathetic  nerve*^  (§  516,  no.  2). 

*'  The  immediate  cause  of  the  involuntair  motions,  and  the  cause 
of  their  type,  lies  neither  in  the  brain  nor  m  the  spinal  cord,  but  in 
the  sympathetic  nerve  itself.  Even  the  influence  of  the  ganglia  is  not 
necessary.  The  branches  of  the  sympathetic  going  to  an  organ  may 
be  entirely  removed,  the  twigs  distributed  to  the  substance  of  the  or- 
gan only  being  left,  and  the  motions  will  be  maintained  as  {>efore,  the 
reciprocal  action  between  the  muscular  fibres  and  these  ultimate  ner- 
vous twigs  being  apparently  adequate  to  their  production." 
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The  phenomena  are  the  same  in  plants.  They  depend,  not  on  ihe 
nervous  power,  but  on  the  organic  properties  of  every  parL  This  ap- 
pears from  MiiUer  himself,  who  says  that,  ''to  excite  the  motion  of 
the  leaflets  and  petioles  of  the  mimosa,  it  is  not  necessary  that  either 
the  intumescence,  or  even  the  leaves,  should  be  touched.  The  sUnm- 
Itis  may  be  applied  to  a  more  or  less  distant  parf  (§  184,  207,  208, 
233,  257,  490,  502,  524,  no.  2).  Had  MiQler  said  the  excUmg  instead 
of  the  '^  immediate  cause,"  there  would  have  been  less  objection ;  bnt 
the  present  case  is  like  that  in  §  264,  498  e,  516  c. 

8.  Now  follows  the  great  law,  that,  notwithstanding  the  forgoing 
separate  nature  of  the  organic  properties  and  their  essential  independ* 
ence  of  the  nervous  power,  the  organic  properties  are  constantly  t»/f»- 
enced  through  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  systems.  What  is 
said,  however,  of  the  '^  extreme  branches  of  the  sympathetic"  must  be 
regarded  as  erroneous  (no.  7),  though  it  be  certain  that  influences  may 
be  determined  by  reflex  action  through  the  ganglia  and  plexuses  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve  (§  459).     The  law  is  thus  expressed  by  Miiller: 

<'  Although,  from  the  foregoing  observations  (no.  7),  it  is  certain  that 
the  extreme  minute  branches  of  the  sympathetic  have  still  the  power 
of  regulating  the  movements  of  the  parts  not  subject  to  the  will  (when 
such  parts  are  abstracted  from  the  body),  yet  it  is  not  less  true  that 
both  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  the  ganglia  themselves,  when  in 
a  state  of  irritation,  exert  an  influence  on  these  movements  as  long  as 
the  contractile  organs  are  connected  with  them  through  the  medium 
of  the  nerves.  The  brain  and  spinal  cord  are,  however,  also  to  be 
regarded  as  the  source  of  the  power  of  the  sympathetic  itself,  which 
would,  without  them,  become  exhausted''  (§  473  c,  524,  no.  6). 

The  last  clause  of  the  foregoing  law  is  inapplicable  to  the  fcetus 
without  brain  and  spinal  cord  (§  493  c).  As  to  the  exciting  cause  of 
motion  in  the  extirpated  heart  and  intestine,  the  question  is  important 
only  as  it  relates  to  the  proof  that  motion  depends  essentially  upon 
properties  inherent  in  the  tissues,  and  as  involving  an  implication  that 
the  sympathetic  nerve  embraces  in  its  minute  ramifications  centres  of 
reflex  nervous  actions.  In  its  larger  branches  such  centres  probably 
exist  (§  262,  263,  473  c,  498  e,  516,  nos.  2,  3). 

The  preceding  law  involves  the  sum  of  reflected  nervous  actions,  of 
the  operation  of  the  passions,  and  of  other  direct  cerebro-spinal  infla- 
ences  on  the  organic  viscera  (§  227,  230). 

9.  I  would  vary  the  phraseology  of  tne  following  law,  to  render  it 
more  conformable  with  the  facts.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve  is  any  longer  charged  with  the  influence  derived  from  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  than  during  its  connection  with  those  parts.  So 
far  as  this  nerve  manifests  an  influence  afler  that  connection  is  sever- 
ed, it  is  itself  the  source  of  that  influence  ;  and  this  conclusion  is  sus- 
tained by  the  foBtus  without  brain  or  spinal  cord  (^  1038). 

**  It  results,"  says  Miiller,  **  from  the  fact  already  stated  (nos.  7  and 
8),  that  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  charged,  as  it  were,  with  nervous 
power  by  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
sources  of  nervous  influence ;  but  that,  when  once  charged,  it  con- 
tinues to  emit  this  influence  in  the  manner  peculiar  to  itself,  even 
when  the  farther  supply  is,  for  a  lime,  diminished"  (§  516,  nos.  7  and 
8 ;  §  520,  524,  no.  5). 

If  the  "  fact"  show  anything,  it  is  a  certain  independence  of  thft 
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sympathetic  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  which  becomes  strongly 
.pi'onounced  when  the  latter  is  wanting  in  the  fcetal  state,  or  when  de- 
ranged in  some  chronic  maladies.  • 

10.  The  next  law  shows  that  the  action  of  agents  is  incomparably 
greater  upon  the  minute  terminations  of  the  nerves  than  upon  their 
trunks.  It  is  equally  applicable  to  the  cerebro-spinal  as  to  the  sym- 
pathetic.    Thus : 

"  The  influence  of  narcotics  locally  applied  to  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  does  not  extend  to  the  distant  organs  which  the  nerve  sup- 
plies ;  but  these  organs  may  be  paralyzed  by  the  direct  narcotization 
of  the  minute  nervous  fibrils  which  are  distributed  to  them." 

The  principle  is  general,  extending  to  all  other  agents,  and  has 
been  misapplied  by  Muller,  and  many  others,  to  sustain  the  humoral 
pathology  (§  826,  d.     Med.  and  Phys,  Comm,,  vol.  i.,  p.  563,  564). 

11.  The  next  following  law  vnll  be  seen  to  be  important  in  inter- 
preting some  of  the  various  phenomena  of  sympathy,  when  they  orig- 
inate in  the  sympathetic  nerve.     Thus : 

"  The  laws  of  reflection  (in  the  cerebro-spinal  system)  stated  in  the 
third  chapter  of  this  section  prevail,  likewise,  in  the  actions  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve.  Strong  impressions  on  parts  supplied  by  the 
sympathetic  nerve  may  be  propagated  to  the  spinal  cord  [and  brain], 
and  give  rise  to  motions  of  parts  which  derive  their  nerves  from  the 
cerebro-spinal  system." 

As  an  illustration  of  this  law,  "Volkmann  has  observed  convulsions 
of  the  body  produced  by  irritating  the  intestines  of  a  decapitated 

With  the  head  on,  and  in  animals  more  susceptible  than  frogs,  the 
foregoing  law  becomes  extensively  applicable  to  agents  applied  to  the 
intestinal  canal,  or  other  viscera  that  are  especially  supplied  by  the 
sympathetic  nerve.  Thus,  nux  vomica  produces  spasmodic  action  of 
the  voluntary  muscles,  while  opium,  &c.,  relieves  them  in  the  same 
way.  Indeed,  it  is  well  ascertained  that  all  the  spasmodic  movements 
of  the  voluntary  and  respiratory  muscles  that  arise  fi'om  aflections  of 
the  abdominal  organs  depend  upon  irritations  transmitted  to  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  and  their  subsequent  reflection  upon  cerebro-spina^ 
nerves.  Hence,  also,  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in  the 
vomiting  excited  by  irritation  of  the  intestines,  by  irritation  of  the  kid- 
neys, of  the  uterus,  &c.  And  so  of  the  natural  movements  of  the  re- 
spiratory muscles  (§  500,  889  g,  891-^  gy  k,  903  o,  902  g). 

12.  **  Impressions  on  parts  of  which  the  nerves  are  derived  from 
the  sympathetic  are  communicated  to  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  and 
excite  the  motor  influence  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  by  reflection." 

The  foregoing  law  is  an  extension  of  no.  4,  and  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  well-ascertained  laws  in  medicine,  as  explaining  all  the  sym- 
pathetic influences  of  disease,  all  the  influences  of  remedial  and  mor 
bific  agents  exerted  upon  parts  distant  from  the  seat  of  their  direct 
action ;  except  such  phenomena  as  may  also  fall  more  or  less  under 
the  laws  II  and  13,  in  connection  with  which  this  law  should  be  con- 
sidered.— (Med.  and  Phys.  Comm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  569-572.) 

13.  **  Reflected  action  of  the  sympathetic,  from  ah  impression  com- 
municated to  tho  spinal  cord  by  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  is  a  frequent 
occurrence"  (^  893  a,  c). 

The  "frequency  of  the  occurrence"  is  such,  that  it  is  through  the 
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foregoing  law,  and  the  12tb,  that  remedial  agents  operate  upon  the 
organic  system  when  applied  to  the  skin,  that  diseases  of  the  skin  af- 
fect the  abdominal  '^cera,  that  the  contact  of  cold  air  suddenly  in- 
creases the  excretion,  or  the  discharge,  of  urine,  Sec,  The  12th  law 
is  involved,  since  both  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympadietic  nerves  of 
the  skin  are  the  media  of  transmitted  impressions.  The  chain  of  in- 
volved influences  is  of  the  highest  importance,  pathologically  and  ther- 
apeutically. As  one  of  a  thousand  illustrations,  if  tobacco  applied  to 
the  skin  produce  vomiting  the  effect  is  first  propagated  to  die  ner- 
vous centres,  from  which  it  is  reflected  upon  the  stomach  through  €ae 
motor  fibres  of  the  par  vagum  and  sympathetic  nerve.  This  irritation 
of  the  stomach  is  equivalent  to  a  direct  impression  from  tobacco  upon 
its  mucous  tissue  (^  503).  It  is  then  returned  to  the  nervous  centres 
through  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  par  vagum  and  sympathetic  nerve^ 
and  reflected  upon  the  respiratory  muscles  through  the  motor  nerves 
of  those  organs  (^  113,  224,  226,  475^,  500  k,  893,  893^). 

But  there  are  other  profound  influences,  and  other  circles  of  sym- 
pathy simultaneously  established.  The  organic  properties  of  the 
stomach  are  affected,  reflex  nervous  actions  are  reverberated  upon 
the  skin,  displayed  in  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  in  the  liver,  and  oth- 
er important  organic  viscera,  while  these  influences  also  mutually  re* 
act  upon  the  several  organs,  respectively,  and  involve  other  parts, 
such  as  the  uterus,  the  kidneys,  the  bladder,  the  voluntary  muscles, 
the  sphincters,  the  senses,  the  mind,  &g.,  in  the  deep  complexity  of 
results.  And  all  this  astonishing  consecutive  series  of  eflSdcts,  moving 
forward  under  the  most  precise  and  fundamental  laws  of  nature,  and 
all  the  work  of  a  moment,  is  set  in  motion  by  the  simple  application 
of  a  leaf  of  tobacco  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  (§  502). 

517.  Finally,  the  nervous  power  may  be  determined  upon  the  or- 
ganic properties  of  the  brain,  or  of  any  part  of  the  nervous  system,  by 
physical  and  moral  causes,  with  much  of  the  variety  of  effect  which  it 
produces  on  other  parts  (§  230,  512). 

518,  a.  ''  In  certain  organs,  which  are  subject  to  the  influence  qf 
the  sympathetic  and  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  at  the  same  time,  a 
voluntary  influence  seems  to  be  exerted  only  afber  the  long  continu- 
ance of  a  centripetal  or  sensitive  impression.*' 

So  far  as  this  principle  is  operative,  it  goes  to  demonstrate  the  re- 
markable peculiarities,  the  versatile  and  complex  nature,  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  system  (§  500,^  andA;).  The  urinary  bladder, 
for  example,  which  is  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  presents  the  fol- 
lowing phenomenon :  *^  The  will  does  not  come  into  operation  until 
a  considerable  accumulation  of  urine  has  taken  place ;  in  other  words, 
not  until  the  fluid  has  made  a  long-continued  impression  on  the  sensi- 
tive nerves  of  the  bladder,  and  through  the  medium  of  these  upon  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis"  (§  500,  e). 

518,  b.  Analogies  evidently  occur  in  the  viscera  over  which  the  will 
has  no  control,  while  the  facts  are  illustrated  by  the  principle  as  ascer- 
tained in  the  foregoing  manner ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  long  incuba- 
tion of  miasmata,  of  the  hydrophobic  virus,  mercurial  influences,  &c., 
and  the  sudden  accession  of  the  phenomena  to  which  they  respectively 
give  rise  (§  500  e,  514  g,  516,  no.  6).  In  sections  500,^*  and  k,  are 
some  remarkable  facts  which  will  deter  us  from  rejecting  difficult 
problems  in  sympathy  (§  473,  no.  6,  523.  nos.  6  and  7), 
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619.  The  following  law  is  a  farther  exemplification  of  the  forego- 
ing comments  (§  518,  h),  and  should  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  11th  and  12th  laws.     Thus  : 

"  Many  parts  which  are  supplied  by  the  sympathetic  nerve,  and  ca- 
pable of  involuntary  motion  only,  become  associated  with  the  motions 
of  parts  subject  to  volition ;  a  part  of  the  voluntary  motor  influence 
being  communicated  involuntarily  to  them ;  just  as  in  the  associate 
motions  of  the  voluntary  muscles/' 

Of  this,  examples  are  afforded  by  the  iris,  the  vesicula  seminalis, 
and  intestine  (§  500,  e).    It  is  in  this  way  the  will  afiects  the  iris. 

520.  The  problem  is  propounded  by  Muller,  *'  Can  reflex  phenom- 
ena be  produced  in  the  S3nnpathetic  nerve  through  the  influence  of  the 
ganglia,  and  independently  of  the  brain  ahd  spinal  cord  V* 

He  is  disposed  to  answer  the  question  negatively,  and  observes  that, 
**  We  ai'e  at  present  entirely  ignorant  as  to  whether  irritations  in  one 
organ  ever,  through  the  medium  of  the  sympathetic,  give  rise  to  sym- 
pathetic movements  in  another."  And  yet  when  he  comes  to  reason 
from  the  phenomena  of  nature,  he  remarks  that,  ^'  in  many  cases,  it  is 
probable  that  the  reflections  are  produced  through  the  medium  of  the 
sympathetic  alone;''  and  again,  that  in  such  cases,  'Mt  is  probable 
that  the  sympathetic  nerve  alone  is  engaged  in  the  production  of  the 
phenomena."  This  is  enforced  by  the  considerations,  that,  ''  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  organic  or  sympathetic  nerves,  namely,  the  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  either  origin  or  termination  of  them,  their  want  of 
(definite)  arrangement  into  trunks  and  branches,  and  the  increase  in 
their  course  which  they  frequently  undergo,  is  certainly  in  favor  of 
their  actions  being  propagated  in  all  directions^^m  the  central  points 
of  the  ganglia.'* 

This  was  the  old  doctrine,  which  concerned  itself  mostly  about 
the  sympathetic  nerve,  and  the  fact  is  distinctly  evinced  by  many 
of  the  phenomena  of  contiguous  sympathy  (§  497),  and  by  the  foetus 
without  brain  and  spinal  cord.  It  seems,  also,  to  have  been  shown 
by  the  experiments  of  Henl6,  Grangier,  and  Valentin,  upon  the  in- 
testines. But  careful  attention  is  necessary,  in  these  cases,  to  distin- 
guish what  is  due  alone  to  the  independent  organic  properties  of 
any  part,  frtjm  that  which  is  owing  to  an  influence  exerted  upon 
those  properties  by  the  nervous  power  (§  222,  &c.,  507,  516,  nos.  7 
and  8,  1038).    In  the  former  case  other  stimuli  operate  (^  490, 498  e). 

521.  "  It  is  not  proved,  and  several  facts  have  been  observed 
which  are  opposed  to  the  belief,  that  the  ganglia  can  exert  an  insula- 
ting action  so  as  to  impede  the  transmission  of  motor  influence  from 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord"  (§  523,  no.  4). 

All  the  phenomena  of  sympathy  in  organic  life  appear  to  be  oppo- 
sed to  this  belief. 

522.  "  It  is  not  certain  that  the  ganglia  are  the  cause  of  the  parts 
supplied  by  the  sympathetic  nerve  being  withdrawn  from  the  mflu- 
enco  of  the  will." 

It  is  probable  that  the  cause  is  inscrutable,  since  it  is  owing  to  pe- 
culiarities in  the  vital  as  well  -as  mechanical  constitution  of  the  two 
systems  of  nerves.  We  see,  however,  that  influences  are  as  readily 
transmitted  fi:om  the  brain  to  the  organic  viscera  as  the  will  operates 
on  the  voluntary  muscles ;  and  while  the  passions  scarcely  operate  in 
animal  life,  they  have  a  powerful  and  rapid  effect  on  organic. 
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Latos  of  the  Sensitive  Functions  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve, 

523.  1.  "  The  sensations  in  parts,  the  nerves  of  which  belong  to 
the  sympathetic  system,  are  faint,  indistinct,  and  undefined ;  distmct 
and  defined  sensations  being  excited  in  them  only  by  violent  causes 
of  irritation"  (§  201,  b). 

2.  "  The  sensitive  impressions  received  by  the  sympathetic  neiTe, 
although  conveyed  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  may  not  be  perceived 
by  the  sensorium"  (§  199i,  451). 

3.  "  The  impressions  which  give  rise  to  reflex  motions,  when  con- 
veyed to  the  spinal  cord  by  the  sympathetic  nerve,  are,  in  most  in- 
stances, not  productive  of  sensations ;  while  those  impressions  which 
are  received  by  cerebro-spinal  nerves  always  give  rise  to  sensations" 
unless  reflected.      The  reflex  is  our  sympathetic  sensation  (^  201,  451). 

4.  "  The  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  do  not  prevent  the 
transmission  of  centripetal  actions  in  that  nerve  to  the  spinal  cord. 
They  have  not  an  insulating  power  over  its  centripetal  currents" 
(§  521,  1038). 

5.  "  The  ganglia  are  likewise  not  the  cause  of  the  impressions  on 
the  sympathetic  nerve  being  unattended  with  true  sensation." 

6.  "  In  many  cases,  irritation  of  a  violent  nature  in  organs  supplied 
by  the  sympathetic  nerve  gives  rise  to  sensations  in  those  parts.  In 
other  cases,  the  irritation  being  less  violent,  the  sensations  in  the 
parts  affected  are  indistinct,  while  distinct  sensE(J:ions  are  present  in 
otJier  parts  supplied  with  cerebrospinal  nerves^^  (§  518,  b). 

We  have  examples  of  the  first  kind  in  inflammations  of  the  intes- 
tines and  liver ;  of  those  of  the  second  kind,  in  the  troublesome  itch- 
ing of  the  nose  and  anus  in  affections  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  pain 
of  the  shoulder  in  hepatic  and  cardiac  diseases,  of  itching  of  the 
glans  penis  in  chronic  afiections  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys. 

7.  ''  The  secondary  sensations  in  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  consequent 
on  imtation  of  the  branches  of  the  sympathetic,  occur  especially  at 
the  extreme  parts  of  the  orgaps  afiected." 

Morbid  states  of  the  stomach  produce  a  sense  of  irritation  in  the 
throat ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  obstinate  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  tissue  of  the  fauces  from  gastric  derangements,  which  are 
not  inflammatory.*  In  all  these  cases,  remote  and  continuous  sympa- 
thy are  more  or  less  in  combined  operation.  An  ignorance  of  the 
laws  which  govern  in  such  instances  leads  many  physicians  to  apply 
their  remedies  to  the  parts  where  the  sensation  is  felt,  or  the  inflam- 
mation appears.  There  is  also  a  special  sympathy  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Smoking,  for  instance, 
often  brings  on  an  attack  of  the  piles ;  though  an  intermediate  chain 
of  morbific  influences  is  also  propagated  to  the  anus  through  the 
stomach  and  liver  (§  498/,  514  h,  689  Z). 

Laws  of  the  Organic  Functions  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve, 

524,  a,  1.  "When,  in  consequence  of  impressions  on  sensitive 
nerves,  secretions  take  place  in  distant  parts,  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  are  probably  the  medium  of  communication."  Thus,  "  impres- 
sions on  internal  mucous  membranes,  as  by  hot  drinks,  frequently 
give  rise  immediately  to  a  general  sweat." 

*  Diphtheria  and  FotherpiWs  Sore^roat  are  merely  srmpatlietic  results  of  profound, 
insidious,  venous  congestion  of  the  abdominal  organs  (§  689  Z). 
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This  18  precisely  similar  to  what  I  have  said  of  the  effeict  of  food  'm 
lighting  up  a  warmth  iu  a  cold  skin  (§  512). 

The  foregoing  law  is  true,  in  a  general  sense  (§  455,  458,  459,  490 
493  bf  516,  nos.  7  and  8).  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  doc- 
trine which  I  have  projected  of  alterative  reflex  action,  through 
which  I  interpret  all  diseases  that  spring  up  as  consequences  of  each 
other,  and  the  operation  of  morhific  and  remedial  agents  upon  parts 
remote  from  the  seat  of  their  direct  influence.  It  is  variously  express- 
ed in  the  preceding  laws. 

If  hot  water  operate  upon  the  stomach  and  transmit  its  influence 
through  the  cerebro- spinal  and  sympathetic  system  to  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  body,  it  is  clearly  in  ijie  same  way  that  tartarized  antimo- 
ny produces  a  sweat  over  the  whole  cutaneous  organ  when  it  deter- 
mines nausea,  or  the  act  of  vomiting,  and  therefore,  also,  when  it  acts 
upon  the  stomach  in  a  more  insensible  manner.  And  so^  of  the  re- 
mote influences  of  other  remedies,  or  of  morbific  agents,  or  of  gastiic, 
or  any  other  primary  disease.  If  it  be  the  principle  as  laid  down 
physiologically,  it  must  be  equally  the  same  for  analogous  efiects  in 
disease,  or  in  its  treatment — See  Eights  of  Authors,  p.  913. 

2.  "  There  prevails  a  consent  of  action  between  the  different  parts 
of  a  secreting  membrane.  Thus,  the  state  of  one  spot  influences  the 
condition  of  the  whole  extent  of  a  mucous  membrane"  (§  498^)  516, 
nos.  2,  3,  and  7). 

This  is  the  continuous  sympathy  as  expounded  in  this  work.  It  is 
more  or  less  manifested  in  most  of  the  diseases  of  all  tissues,  and  al- 
though not  a  function  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  I  have  retained  the 
law  under  that  denomination  (§  141,  498,  520,  923). 

3.  **  A  particular  state  of  one  organ,  such  as  inflammation,  or  a  se- 
creting action  in  it,  often  causes  the  production  of  a  similar  state  in 
other  parts." 

This  proposition  is  intended  in  a. specific,  not  in  the  general  sense 
in  which  disease  of  one  part  gives  rise,  by  reflex  action,  to  diverse  af- 
fections of  other  parts,  it  refers  to  peculiar  states  of  disease  in  which 
remote  sympathy  is  often  remarkably  characterized.  Thus,  **  inflam- 
mation of  the  testicle  may  be  replaced  by  inflammation  of  the  parotid ; 
erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  skin  may  be  transferred  to  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain ;  suppression  of  the  secretion  of  one  organ  may 
give  rise  to  increased  secretion  in  another."  -So  of  the  extension  of 
rheumatism  and  gout  firom  one  part  to  another  of  very  different  or- 
ganization (§  142,  893  n,  905  a). 

524,  b.  Where  sympathies  of  the  foregoing  nature  arise,  there  is 
often  a  special  relation  of  natural  functions  between  the  respective 
parts,  as  between  the  uterus  and  mammae.  Or  such  relation  appears 
to  be  pronounced  only  by  morbid  states,  as  between  the  parotid  and 
testis,  and  the  parotid  and  mammae,  in  the  Inumps  (§  142). 

524,  c.  As  resulting  from  the  foregoing  (no.  3),  though  apparently 
the  reverse  of  it,  we  have  the  important  reflex  influences,  that  when 
disease  springs  up  in  distant  parts  as  a  consequence  of  some  affection 
of  other  parts,  the  secondary  affection  often  proves  curative  of  the 
primary  one.  It  is  the  same,  in  principle,  as  when  blisters,  setons, 
&c.,  relieve  some  internal  malady.  Many  sympathetic  diseases  have, 
as  it  were,  a  great  final  cause,  as  a  part  of  the  natural  constitution  of 
animals.     The  ordinary  forms  of  inflammation  which  supervene  on 
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venous  congestion  often  relieve  a  more  formidable  affecdon  of  the 
veins  (§  803,  804,  905.     Also,  Med.  and  Fhys.  Camm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  519- 
524).    Inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucons  membrane,  or  of  the 
pleura,  supervening  on  pneumonisi,  may  assuage  the  latter  afifectiotL 
Fhthisis,  supervening  on  gastric  disease,  sometimes  removes  the  lat- 
ter condition.     Eruptions  of  the  skin  relieve  disease  of  the  internal 
viscera.     The  hepatic  action  which  leads  to  morbid  redundances  of 
bile  mitigates  cerebral  or  other  congestions  and  inflammations,  and 
the  eflusion  relieves  the  liver ;  while  it  is  the  tendency  of  inflamma- 
t'.an  of  all  parts  to  relieve  itself  by  some  morbid  product,  whether  the 
disease  be  primary  or  secondary.     Nature,  in  these  cases,  has  suppli- 
ed indications  for  the  hand  of  ait ;  and,  instead  of  waiting  for  die  in- 
direct and  spontaneous  course,  we  should  abstract  blood,  or  hasten 
to  establish  those  changes  which  result  in  increased  secretions,  &c. 
While,  also,  we  are  accomplishing  these  results,  which,  abstractedly 
considered,  are  depletive,  we  are  acting,  at  the  same  time,  upon  the 
diseased  properties,  either  by  a  direct  impression  upon  them  by  the 
remedies,  or  indirectly  by  reflex  nervous  action  (^  503).    But  this  is 
mainly  true  of  the  natural  processes  as  it  respects  spontaneous  hem- 
orrhage.   All  the  other  natural  efiusions  are  greatly  wanting  in  those 
direct  remedial  effects  which  are  exerted  by  dierapeutical  agents  diat 
lead  to  similar  products. 

"  The  principle  of  the  balance  of  S3rmpathy  teaches  us  how  we  must 
avoid  aggravating  the  morbid  condition  of  one  organ  by  the  means 
which  we  apply  to  another ;  but  it  also  teaches  us  how  we  may  pro- 
duce a  change  in  the  state  of  one  organ  directly  inaccessible  to  us  by 
effecting  an  appropriate  change  in  another." — ^Muller.  Here  MuIIct' 
is  any  thing  but  a  humoralist,  as,  also,  throughout  his  disquisition  on 
the  laws  of  sympathy ;  though  in  other  places  he  lays  down  the  broad 
doctrine  that  morbiflc  and  remedial  agents  produce  their  effects  by 
absorption  into  the  circulation  (§  494  dd,  514}  b.  Also,  Med.  amd 
Phys.  Comm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  563-571). 

524,  d.  It  might  seem,  at  first  glance,  that  the  fact  of  the  vital  prop- 
erties and  actions  being  liable  to  disease  is  inconsistent  with  the  great 
laws  of  recuperation  and  self-preservation.  But  it  is  not  so ;  since 
morbific  agents  being  permitted,  their  occasional  deleterious  action 
grows  out  of  the  natural  constitution  of  the  properties  of  life,  whidi 
is  physiologically  designed  for  the  healthy  processes.  That  these 
processes  may  be  carried  on,  the  properties  of  life  must  be  susceptible 
of  being  acted  upon  by  foreign  agents,  as  food,  &c.,  and  universaUy 
by  the  blood.  They  must  also  be  liable  to  modifications  in  their  na- 
ture, that  certain  specific  functions  may  be  instituted  fix)m  time  to 
time,  as  the  processes  of  gestation,  lactation,  &c.,  and  the  powers  oi 
all  other  parts  must  be  so  constituted  as  to  adapt  themselves  to  liieee 
transient  modifications.  And  so  of  other  changes,  as  from  infancy  to 
childhood,  from  childhood  to  puberty,  &;c.  (§  153-159).  Now  the 
changes  which  arise  in  disease  are  analogous  to  those  of  gestation, 
lactation,  and  more  remotely  to  those  which  occur  at  puberty;  and  they 
are,  therefore,  necessary  consequences  of  the  natural  and  essential 
constitution  of  the  vital  properties  when  noxious  agents  act  upon  them. 
We  therefore  return  again  to  our  proposition  that  it  is  even  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  final  cause  of  the  adaptation  of  the  propeities 
of  life  to  the  influence  of  salutary  agents.    And  hence,  also,  the  natu- 
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ral  law  of  adaptation  (§  136)  extODds  to  morbid  states  of  the  system ,' 
being,  for  example^  the  principle  already  adverted  to,  which  pro- 
tects the  general  system  against  those  morbid  changes  in  the  blood 
that  ensue  upon  local  diseases,  and  diseased  parts  against  the  irrita- 
tion of  their  morbid  products  (§  74,  129,  137  c,  143  c,  150-152, 155, 
156,  387,  524  e,  944  c,  980,  1019). 

4.  '*  The  ganglia  appear  to  be  the  central  parts  from  which  the 
vegetatiye  influence  is  distributed  to  the  differeat  organs." 

5.  '*  This  radiating  influence  appears  to  be,  in  a  certain  degree,  in 
dependent  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord"  (§  520,  516,  no.  9). 

6.  ''  It  appears,  however,  that  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  9ie  the 
fnain  source  whence  the  power  of  the  organic  nerves  is  gradually  ren- 
ovated" (^  1038). 

7.  The  ^mpathetic  nerve  modifies  organic  functtons  and  their  prod- 
uctSy  and  supplies  the  stimulus  of  the  nervous  power  to  muscular  fibre 
in  organic  life  (§  224,  455  a>  Every  organ,  through  this  channel,  is 
rend^ed  sensitive  to  the  condition  of  each  other,  and  they  so  interchange 
their  influences  upon  each,  that  the  whole  are  maintained  in  those  rel- 
ative states  of  action  which  are  most  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  whole. 
From  the  exquisite  susceptilnlity  of  the  nervous  power,  and  of  sympa- 
thetic sensibility,  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  this  ftinction,  arise  those 
disturbances  that  are  inflicted  by  oi^ans  upon  each  other,  and  the  re- 
flected influences  of  remedial  and  morbific  agents  (§  113,  224, 455, 461, 
461i,  475i,  487  ^  600  g,  616  d,  nos.  7-9,  647i>  898,  893^). 

SYMPATHIES  OF  XHE  INDIVIDUAL  TISSUES — REFLEX  AND  CONTINUOUS. 

Sympathies  of  Similar  Tissues* 

525,  a.  Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  said  upon  this  subject(^  85-117, 
133-143).  We  have  seen  tliat  tissues  of  a  similar  vital  constitution 
have  the  greatest  tendency  to  sympathize  with  each  otiier ;  but  it  is 
not  necessary  tiiat  tiie  secondary  disease  should  be  of  the  same  na- 
ture as  the  primary,  though  such  is  apt  to  be  the  case  (§  140,  141, 
149-152). 

The  most  frequent  instances  of  morbid  sympathies  in  tissues  of  the 
same  nature,  but  remotiB  from  eacb  other,  occur  in  the  folbwing  or- 
der (§  162) : 

1.  The  venous  tissue,  in  the  form  of  venous  congestion  (§  786,  &c.). 

2.  The  fibrous  tissue,  as  in  rheumatic  inflammation. 

3.  The  serous  tissue,  as  seen,  especially,  in  dropsical  aflections. 

4.  The  mucous  tissue. 

5.  The  cellular  tissue. 

6.  The  lymphatic  tissue. 

7.  The  nervous  tissue. 

8.  The  arterial  tissue. 

9.  The  muscular  tissue. 

10.  The  osseous  and  cartilaginous  tissues. 

525^  h.  When  similar  tissues  sympathize  with  eacb  other,  the  sym* 
pathetic  disease  and  its  phenomena  are  apt  to  be  similar  to  the  pri- 
mary afiection ;  while,  in  the  case  of  sympathies  arising  among  dif- 
ferent tissues,  the  phenomena  are  different  in  each,  even  though  the 
primary  and  secondary  affections  be  of  the  same  general  nature,  as, 
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however,  they  are  not  wont  to  be.  When  like  tiflsues  sympathize 
with  each  other,  the  diseases  and  the  phenomena  are  most  analogoua, 
because  the  same  tissue  in  different  compound  organs  has,  reflect- 
ively, modifications  of  the  organic  properties  that  are  more  alike  than 
those  of  different  tissues.  And  hence,  mainly,  the  greater  difference 
between  the  primary  and  secondary  diseases  of  different  tissues  (§ 
133-140). 

525,  c.  When  disease  springs  up  in  tissues  of  the  same  organiza- 
tion, but  remote  from  each  other,  as  in  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the 
fibrous  tissues,  for  example,  the  primary  affection  often  exists  in  some 
other  part  or  paits,  as  the  digestive  organs,  and  is  generally  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  from  the  secondary  affection.  In  these  cases,  \iduch 
are  common,  the  successive  secondary  affections  may  be  more  owing 
to  reflex  influences  of  the  parts  primarily  diseased  than  to  the  sym- 
pathetic influence  of  the  tissue  secondarily  affected  upon  other  parts 
of  its  own  denomination.  This  is  an  important  practical  considera- 
tion, for  upon  its  Just  estimate  will  depend  much  of  the  treatment  in 
any  given  case  of  disease  (§  902  m,  905).  It  is  also  equally  true  that 
the  sympathetic  affections  which  supervene  among  compound  organs 
are  apt  to  be  more  or  less  different  from  the  primary  affection. 

526,  a.  Tissues  morbidly  affected  sympathize,  continuously,  in  their 
several  parts,  most  readily  in  the  following  order  (§  133-136,  498) : 

1.  The  venous  tissue,  in  congestion  or  sub-inflammation. 

2.  The  lymphatic  tissue. 

3.  The  cellular  tissue. 

4.  The  mucous  tissue. 

5.  The  fibrous  tissue. 

6.  The  serous  tissue. 

7.  The  glandular  tissue. 

8.  The  dermoid  tissue. 

9.  The  nervous  tissue. 

10.  The  muscular  tissue. 

11.  The  cartila^nous  and  osseous  tissues. 

12.  The  arterial  tissue. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  vital  constitution  of  each  tissue,  disease  is 
apt  to  be  confined  to  that  which  it  first  invades,  but  to  disturb  the 
condition  of  other  parts  with  which  it  mav  be  associated  (§  133-136). 
There  are,  indeed,  some  striking  exceptions  to  the  general  rule ;  as, 
rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  ligaments  is  ofl:en  propagated  to  the 
heart,  and  sometimes  to  a  mucous  tissue.  Inflammation  of  the  pul- 
monary air-cells  is  very  apt  to  be  extended  to  the  serous  tissue  otthe 
lungs,  or  inflammation  of  the  liver  to  its  investing  membrane.  In- 
deed, the  serous  membranes  generally  participate  in  the  morbid 
states  of  the  other  tissues  with  which  they  are  associated ;  nor  can 
much  intensity  of  disease  affect  any  tissue  without  disturbing,  more 
or  less,  the  condition  of  its  associate  tissues.  But  there  is  much  va- 
riety in  these  respects,  even  in  continuous  organs,  as  between  the 
stomach  and  the  small  and  large  intestines.  If  the  mucous  coat  of 
the  small  intestine  be  actively  inflamed,  it  is  frequently  the  cause  of  a 
like  condition  in  the  peritoneal  coat,  when  the  mucous  inflammation 
may  subside  as  a  sympathetic  consequence;  thus  representing  the 
double  operation  of  the  law  in  ^  524,  no.  3.    But,  however  severe- 
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ly  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  may  be  affected  -with  inflammation, 
the  disease  is  rarely  propagated  to  the  serous  tissue  of  the  organ,  but 
far  more  readily  to  the  serous  or  other  tissues  of  the  lungs,  &;c. 

In  respect  to  the  arterial  tissue,  when  we  regard  the  extreme  and 
capillary  series  s»  the  instruments  of  all  diseases,  and,  therefore,  al- 
ways involved  in  morbid  action  in  the  diseased  states  of  all  other  tis- 
sues, it  must  rank  as  the  first  in  its  liability  to  continuous  and  remote 
sympathetic  influences  (§  1040). 

The  arterial  tissue  itself  is  but  little  subject  to  other  conditions  of 
morbid  action ;  and  when  the  large  aiteries  become  inflamed  in  any 
part,  the  disease  remains  very  circumscribed.  They  have,  also,  no 
great  action  in  their  natural  state ;  it  being  their  ofiice,  mainly,  to 
serve  as  conduits  for  the  blood.  Nevertheless,  they  are  constantly 
liable  to  sympathetic  irritations,  either  by  continuous  influence  or  re- 
flected nervous  action.  The  next  series,  or  the  capillary  arteries, 
are  reservoirs  of  blood  to  the  extreme  vessels ;  and  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  this  function,  they  have  their  vital  properties  and  actions 
more  strongly  pronounced,  and  are  readily  and  manifestly  influenced 
by  the  nervous  power,  as  abundantly  shown  in  blushing,  &c.  (§  512,  b). 
Hence,  from  this  natural,  physiological  constitution,  this  series  of  the 
arterial  system  is  more  liable  than  the  larger  to  irritations  and  aug- 
mented actions,  as  manifested  in  most  inflammations  (^  715-719). 

We  come  next  to  the  extreme  series,  in  which  the  capillary  arte- 
ries terminate ;  and  here  we  find  the  vital  properties  developed  in  an 
eminent  degree.  This  is  known  from  their  being  the  essential  in- 
struments of  all  healthy  and  morbid  processes ;  and  the  changes  in 
their  phenomena  and  products  during  disease  evince  the  rapidity  and 
great  extent  in  which  these  properties  and  actions  may  be  modified 
by  the  nervous  power,  and  which  are  brought  about  in  an  instant  of 
time  when  that  power  is  developed  by  the  mind  (§  227,  500,  516  d). 
Reflex  nervous  action  plays  an  incessant  and  extensive  round  among 
this  extreme  series  of  vessels,  both  in  health  and  disease.  A  breath 
of  cold  air  may  arrest  the  secretion  of  sweat,  and  simultaneously  de- 
termine an  increased  flow  of  urine,  or  fear  will  as  suddenly  aug- 
ment both  excretions.  Coming  to  disease,  and  the  influence  of  reme- 
dial agents,  this  natural  relationship  of  the  extreme  vessels,  and  the 
same  physiological  principle,  are  at  the  foundation  of  the  principal 
philosophy.  Indeed,  the  organic  properties  being  now  more  suscep- 
tible than  in  health,  and  the  nervous  power  more  intensely  developed 
by  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  its  operation  must  be  more  rapid, 
extensive,  and  profound,  in  the  latter  than  the  former  case.  Hence, 
in  part,  inflammations,  &c.,  are  liable  to  spring  up  in  rapid  succession 
in  various  remote  organs,  after  their  invasion  of  any  onepart(^  1056). 

526,  h.  Next,  as  to  the  venous  tissue.  Here  the  sympathies  are 
great,  both  of  the  remote  and  continuous  kind,  particularly  the  latter 
(§  498).  It  is  especially  through  the  natural  physiological  sympathies 
of  the  veins,  that  I  have  endeavored  to  show  how  they  co-operate  in 
circulating  the  blood,  as  also  the  error  of  the  physical  doctrine  of  ve- 
nous congestion,  which  supposed  that  this  most  prevalent  and  fatal 
disease  depends  on  obstacles  to  the  circulation  and  consequent  stag- 
nation of  the  blood.  I  have,  therefore,  endeavored  to  expound  the 
pathology  of  this  affection  upon  purely  vital  grounds,  and  in  conform- 
ity with  physiological  laws  (§  786,  &c.).    The  main  physiological  prin- 
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ciple  of  a  sympathetic  nature,  however,  should  be  stated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  before  us.  The  yenous  radicles  possess  a  vigor- 
ous action  which  is  constantly  influenced,  through  continuous  sympa- 
thy, by  the  corresponding  state  of  the  capillary  arteries,  and  by  the 
quantities  of  blood  transmitted  to  them ;  and  that  the  trunks  of  the 
veins  have  a  most  visible  action  is  shown  by  their  rapid  contracdon 
and  dilatation  when  cold  or  heat  may  operate  upon  tne  skin.  Tlua 
action  is  simultaneous,  or  nearly  so,  over  a  large  extent  of  the  veins, 
and  is  the  result  of  continuous  sympathy  with  the  arterial  system,  as 
well  as  dependent  on  the  quantities  of  blood  transmitted  and  upon  re* 
flex  nervous  action.  But,  when  an  increased  quantity  is  transmitted, 
the  enlargement  of  the  veins  is  in  no  respect  mechanical,  but  produced, 
in  part,  by  the  greater  impression  which  is  thus  made  upon  the  ex- 
quisite susceptibility  of  the  organic  properties  of  the  veins. 

From  these  few  remarks  as  to  the  vital  endowments  of  the  veins, 
and  of  the  active  functions  they  perform,  it  is  evident  that  they  must 
be  quite  liable  to  morbific  influences,  and  that  remote  and  continuous 
sympathy  of  a  morbid  nature  must  have  a  ready  operation  among 
them  {§  74,  117,  137,  155,  156,  387,  422,  514  k,  524  J). 

526,  c.  In  respect  to  the  lymphatic  system,  the  principle  of  continu- 
ous sympathy,  as  in  the  veins,  is  strongly  exhibitea  under  the  influence 
of  irritating  agents.  If  a  lymphatic  become  inflamed  at  some  point  in 
the  skin,  the  inflammation  may  extend  rapidly  along  the  course  of  the 
vessel,  while  the  glands,  also,  will  take  on  the  same  condition.  Here 
is  the  great  bulwark  of  humoralism.  Here  it  is,  and  in  the  lacteals, 
that  the  humoral  pathologists  suppose  that  morbific  agents  enter  the 
circulation  and  corrupt  the  blood,  or  remedial  ones  equally  so  to  purify 
it,  and  transmute  it  from  a  morbid  to  a  healthy  state !  [But,  since  the 
needle,  whose  prick  may  propa^te  an  extensive  inflammation  alone 
the  course  of  a  lymphatic  vessel,  is  not  absorbed,  nor  the  leeches  whi<£ 
remove  the  inflammation,  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  the  poison  of  the 
viper,  of  the  mad  dog,  &c.,  do  not  produce  their  effects  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  absorption  (§  268,  &c  Also,  Med.  and  Phys.  (hmm.,  voL  i., 
p.  480-514).— Also  \  494  a-«,  514  g,  828-829. 

Diseases  of  the  lymphatic  glands  are  especially  owing  to  constitu- 
tional predispositions,  as  in  scrofula.  When  disease  is  developed  in 
any  one  or  more  of  these  glands,  others  readily  take  on  the  same  state 
of  inflammation.  While,  therefore,  under  special  circumstances,  re- 
mote sympathy  predominates  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  continuous 
form  is  mostly  witnessed  in  the  lymphatic  vessels. 

In  the  great  plan  of  organic  Design,  those  inlets  of  the  absorbent 
system,  the  lacteals,  are  greatly  exempt  from  morbific  influences. 

526,  d.  Sympathies  between  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  nerves,  and 
between  the  nerves  themselves,  are  more  or  less  in  progress,  in  the 
natural  state  of  the  body.  Their  phenomena,  however,  are  not  very 
manifest,  unless  the  nerves  of  some  particular  part  sustain  an  irrita- 
tion (§  501).  Thus,  the  irritation  from  stone  in  the  bladder  occasions 
morbid  sensations  in  the  penis.  Other  examples  occur  in  §  523,  no.  6. 
When  disease  is  produced,  sympathetically,  in  the  brain,  or  spinal 
cord,  or  nerves,  by  morbid  states  of  other  organs,  it  is  not  due,  as  sup- 
posed by  Miiller,  to  sympathy  with  the  nerves  of  the  parts  so  affected, 
but  to  the  morbid  change  in  the  general  vital  constitution  of  such  parts. 
Tn  this  respect,  the  sympathies  of  the  nervous  system  with  other  or- 
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gans  observe  the  same  laws  as  apply  to  otber  sympathizing  parts 
both  as  to  disease  and  its  resulting  reflex  nervous  actions  (§  230). 

It  is  difficult  to  analyze  the  sympathies  which  occur,  specificallyt  in 
the  nervous  tissue,  since  it  is  the  medium  through  which  remote  sym- 
pathies take  place.  Continuous  sympathy  we  know  to  be  of  very 
limited  extent,  and  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  great  final 
cause  of  the  nervous  system  is  protected  by  an  unusual  exemption  of 
this  system,  especially  such  parts  as  supply  the  organic  viscera,  from 
severe  morbid  conditions,  which  never  fail  to  inflict  great  iujuriee  upon 
other  parts.  It  is  also  true  that  diseased  conditions  of  me  nervous 
tissue  are  not  easily  reached  by  remedial  agents ;  and  the  injury  they 
inflict  on  other  parts  constantly  reacts  in  maintaining  morbid  states  of 
the  nervous  tissue. 

The  sympathies  of  which  I  am  speaking  refer  to  the  changes  which 
may  be  produced  in  the  organic  state  of  the  nervous  system,  not  to 
the  transmission  of  impressions,  nor  to  the  development  and  influences 
uf  the  nervous  power,  excepting  so  far  as  this  power  may  be  produc- 
tive of  direct  changes  in  the  organic  properties  and  actions  of  the  ner- 
vous tissue  (§  230).  The  general  convulsions  that  arise  flnom  irritation 
of  the  nervous  expanse  in  the  intestinal  canal,  or  from  teething,  &c., 
imply  no  absolute  disease  of  any  part  of  the  nervous  system ;  but  only 
a  strong  development  of  the  nervous  power,  and  its  forcible  reflex  ac- 
tion upon  the  muscles  that  may  be  spasmodically  affected  (§  223-226, 
233,  500,  891^  b,  g,  k), 

I  therefbre  think  that  authors,  as  Marshall  Hall,  for  example,  in  his 
work  on  the  Nervous  System,  are  vrrong  in  considering*  '*  all  convul- 
sive afiections  to  be  diseases  of  the  true  spinal  or  excito-motory  sys- 
tem." On  the  contrary,  I  apprehend  that  in  most  of  these  cases  there 
is  no  actual  disease  of  any  part  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  it  is  of  no 
little  practical  importance  that  this  question  should  be  rightly  settled. 
The  "  principal  causes,'*  says  Dr.  Hall,  "  are  dental  irritation  acting 
through  the  nf^h  nerve ;  gastric  irritation  acting  through  the  pneumo- 
gastric ;  and  intestinal  irritation  acting  through  the  spinal  nerves." 

Now,  we  have  variously  seen  how  the  nervous  power  may  be  pre- 
tematurally  excited,  and  determined  vrith  various  e£^t  upon  the  or- 
gans of  organic  and  animal  life ;  being  so  constituted  as  to  be  exquis- 
itely susceptible  to  a  vast  variety  of  natural  causes  (§  226,  227,  500). 
The  muscles  of  animal  life  are  naturally  under  the  powerfbl  influence 
of  the  nerves ;  this  being  a  special  ormnation  in  relation  to  the  ner- 
vous power  and  the  mobility  of  muscles  of  animal  life,  to  enable  the 
will  to  determine  the  nervous  power  so  as  to  produce  voluntary  mo^ 
tion,  and  other  causes  to  render  it  subservient  to  respiration  (§  205, 
208,  226,  233,  500  c).  Hence  convulsions  readily  spring  up ;  while, 
fix)m  the  nervous  svstem  being  designed  for  vital  objects  in  organic 
life,  pretema|aral  mfluences  of  the  nervous  power  give  rise  to  other 
phenomena  in  that  division  of  life.  Owing,  also,  to  these  constitu- 
tional peculiarities,  as  well  as  to  the  natural  modifications  of  the  vital 
properties  of  the  animal  muscles,  the  nervous  power,  when  determin- 
ed with  violence  upon  them,  rarely  occasions  disease ;  while  in  respect 
to  the  same  properties  in  the  organic  system,  where  they  have  a  dif- 
ferent modification,  and  the  nervous  power  a  different  physiological 
function,  it  readily  proves  morbific  (§  133-150,  452-456,  893^). 

We  have,  therefore,  all  the  elements  that  are  necessary  to  show  that 
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Dr.  Hall's  pathology  is  wrong.     The  convulsions  to  which  he  refer? 
as  actual  diseases  of  the  spinal  system  affect  the  muscles  of  animal 
life,  upon  which  the  will  may  operate  with  violence  in  an  instant,  or 
which  are  perpetually  held  in  action  by  the  nervous  power  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  respiratory  movement^,  and  to  carry  out  the  office  of 
the  sphincters.    A  slight  irritation,  therefore,  propagated  to  the  ner- 
vous centres  may  rouse  these  natural  motions  into  irregular  and  more 
violent  ones,  without  producing  any  more  disease  in  the  nerves  or  tiie 
muscles  than  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  will,  or  by  those 
causes  which  mEiintain  the  movements  of  respiration.    Again,  if  a  cere- 
bro-spinal  nerve  be  irritated,  convulsions  are  produced,  and  the  same 
is  done  by  a  shock  of  the  electric  fluid.     Now,  these  results  are  ex- 
actly Emalogous  to  the  natural  convulsions  which  are  supposed  to  de- 
pend on  ^'  disease  of  the  true  spinal  system  of  nerves."    If  we  analyze 
the  supposed  cases,  the  same  conclusions  will  follow.    When,  in  one 
case,  the  gum  is  lanced  down  upon  the  tooth,  the  convulsions  may 
cease  immediately.     In  another,  or  when  the  convulsions  depend  on 
gastric  or  intestinal  irritation,  a  dose  of  morphia,  or  an  emetic,  or  an 
enema,  or  warm  bath,  will  generally  remove  the  convulsions  veiy 
speedily,  and  they  are  not  apt  to  return  (^  893^). 

Diseases  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  or  of  the 
substance  of  the  brain  or  of  the  spinal  cord  itself,  do  not  often  occa- 
sion convulsions ;  which,  indeed,  are  commonly  independent  of  any 
disease  of  the  nervous  system.  When,  however,  they  do  give  rise  to 
convulsive  movements,  or  when  such  result  follows  an  afitection  of  a 
nerve,  as  in  traumatic  tetanus,  there  is  no  morbid  state  sympatheti- 
cally induced  in  any  other  part  of  the  nervous  system,  but  the  convul- 
sions are  owing  to  a  propagation  of  the  nervous  power  upon  the  mus- 
cles as  in  the  foregoing  cases.  Here,  the  disease  of  the  nervous  tis- 
sue is  exactly  equivalent,  in  developing  the  nervous  power,  to  die 
irritation  propagated  to  the  nervous  centres  by  dentition,  intestinal 
irritation,  &c.  It  sometimes  happens,  therefore,  that  a  division  of  the 
affected  nerve,  in  tetanus,  will  at  once  remove  the  spasms. 

When,  therefore,  convulsions  arise  from  dentition,  or  intestinal  irri- 
tation, we  apply  our  remedies  to  the  gums,  &c.,  and  not  to  the  spi- 
nal cord,  or  to  its  nerves.  Such  as  may  depend  upon  disease  of  die 
nervous  centres,  or  of  a  nerve,  are  obstinate,  and  the  treatment  is 
then  directed  with  a  special  reference  to  the  part  which  may  be  thus 
affected.     Here  the  nerve-action  is  direct,  there  reflex  (§  227,  500  c,  d). 

Here,  also,  we  learn  the  importance  of  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  of  die  nervous  power,  and  of  correct  theory.  Convul- 
sive movements,  under  most  circumstances,  have  a  very  similar  char- 
acter ;  and  to  ascertain  their  causes,  we  must  apply  ourselves  to  other 
symptoms  and  other  considerations.  Neverdieless,  they  are  apt  to 
have  certain  differences  in  some  affections.  Those  q$  tetanus  have 
the  strongest  peculiarities  ;  and  here  there  is  a  very  limited  state  ot 
disease  at  the  wounded  part,  but  idiopathic  tetanus  may  depend  upon 
intestinal  disease.  But,  there  is  often  a  complete  resemblance  be- 
tween the  ordinary  convulsions  from  dentition,  and  gastric,  and  intes- 
tinal irritation,  and  those  of  hysteria  and  epilepsy ;  whatever  may  be 
the  exciting  causes  in  either  case.  Since,  therefore,  it  may  be  of  the 
highest  importance  to  ascertain  the  particular  causes,  we  institute  a 
diagnosis  through  other  attending  facts  (^  893^). 
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Sympathies  of  Dissimilar  Tissues, 

527,  a.  Morbific  reflex  nervous  actions  occur  less  frequently  among 
organs  of  different  organization  than  among  many  of  those  which  are 
constituted  alike,  with  the  exception  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  and  other  parts,  and  between  the  skin  and  other  parts. 
Between  these  two  organs  and  all  others  there  is,  on  the  part  of  the 
latter,  the  most  intimate  connection  by  reflex  nervous  actions,  especial- 
ly the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  (§  512) ;  and  it  is  through  this  nat- 
ural relation,  and  the  increased  susceptibility  of  diseased  parts,  that  re- 
medial agents  so  readily  exert  their  effects  upon  the  diseases  of  all  or- 
gans, when  such  agents  are  applied  to  the  intestinal  canal  or  to  the  skin 
{§  113,  465,  516  d,  nos.  12,  13,  88d  g,  891^  g^  k,  892  g,  h,  893  a,  c). 

527,  h.  Morbific  reflex  nervous  actions  between  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal and  other  tissues  are  variously  considered  in  the  progress  of  this 
work.  Those  between  the  skin  and  other  tissues  deserve  farther  con- 
sideration in  this  place.  Their  predominance  and  intensity  between 
that  organ  and  the  alimentary  mucous  tissue  are  shown  in  the  depend- 
ence of  a  vast  proportion  of  cutaneous  eruptions  upon  primary  dis- 
ease of  the  latter  tissue.  There  is  mat  reason  to  believe  that  such 
18  the  fact  even  in  relation  to  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  small-pox^ 
when  it  occurs  spontaneously,  and  probably  also  in  the  inoculated 
form ;  though,  in  the  last  case,  there  must  be  first  a  reflected  influ- 
ence from  the  artificial  pustule  of  the  skin  upidn  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  fix)m  whence  the  influence  is  propagated  back  to  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body  (§  902,  m).  This  construction,  so  opposed  to  the 
humoral  pathology,  is  sustained  by  the  analogy  which  is  supplied 
by  most  other  cutaneous  affections,  and  by  the  direct  fact  that  the 
eruption  of  scarlatina  and  of  measles  appears  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  throat  before  it  does  upon  the  skin.  The  eruption,  especially 
of  measles,  is  apt  to  be  preceded,  also,  by  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous tissue  of  the  eye,  the  nose,  and  lungs,  as  well  as  by  cough.  But, 
as  will  have  been  seen,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  secondary,  or  sym- 
pathetic, disease  should  be  like  the  primary ;  especially  in  parts  that 
are  dissimilar  (§  527,  d).  If  this  pathology  as  to  the  consecutive  or- 
der of  developments  be  true,  it  is  of  great  practical  importance ;  since 
it  assures  us  that  great  care  must  be  bestowed  upon  the  intestinal  mu- 
cotis  membrane,  as  a  principal  seat  of  the  radiating  morbific  influen- 
ces. But  the  severity  of  smaU-pox,  &c,  depends  greatly  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  the  cutaneous  affection,  and  its  consequent  reaction  upon  the 
abdominal  organs  (p.  347,  §  516  e2,  no.  13);  and  hence  the  advantage 
of  moderating  the  eruptions  by  local  applications.  Can  humoralism 
explain  ?     Why  such  definite  periods  of  rise  and  decline  (§  654  h)  ? 

Sympathies  between  the  skin  and  kidneys  are  naturally  instituted 
for  special  exigencies  of  the  animal  economy ;  but  these  organs  are  so 
constituted  in  their  relative  susceptibilities,  that  the  great  final  cause 
of  their  physiological  relations  shall  not  be  defeated  by  the  propagation 
of  morbific  reflex  nervous  influences  from  one  to  the  other  (I  422,  &c.). 

Sympathies  between  the  mucous  and  serous  tissues  are  compara- 
tively rare  in  health,  and,  therefore,  in  disease.  Since,  also,  the  same 
principles,  in  a  general  sense,  are  concerned  in  the  remote  influences 
of  remedial  agents,  we  thus  understand  why  medicine  taken  inwardly 
has  so  moderate  an  effect  upon  peritonitis,  or  pleuritis,  dbc. ;  and  this 
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philosophy  is  clearly  confirmed  by  the  ready  actdon  of  cold  upon  the 
skin  in  developing  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  and  by  the  manoa  in 
which  that  inflammation  may  be  often  overcome  by  blisters  or  other 
irritants  applied  to  the  skin.  Indeed,  so  extensive  are  the  natoral 
sympathetic  relations  of  the  skin  to  most  internal  parts  that  there  is 
scarcely  an  inflammation  of  an  internal  tissue  or  organ,  that  maj  oot 
be  more  or  less  mitigated  by  irritants  applied  over  the  neigfahoriog 
surface,  if  the  application  be  not  prematurely  made(^  dl4d,893fl,<). 

There  is  a  very  intimate  sympathy  between  the  fibrous  memhnoa 
and  the  cartilaffinons  and  osseous  tissues,  which  leads  to  the  detenni- 
nation  of  morbific  reflex  nervous  influences  among  them  (^  141,  h), 

527,  c.  Sympathies  of  diflbrent  tissues  vnth  each  other,  of  machin* 
tensity,  are  more  common  in  parts  that  are  distant  than  among  the 
tissues  of  one  and  the  same  compound  organ. 

527,  (Z.  When  disorders  arise  among  diflerent  tissues,  they8re,tt 
I  have  said,  apt  to  be  more  or  less  different  from  the  primaiy  affec- 
tion, or  if  alike,  their  phenomena  more  variable  than  amoDg  tissaes 
of  the  same  organization  (§  525).  The  primary  affections  majbe 
mild  while  the  sympathetic  are  severe.  This  zelative  mUdness  and 
intensity  is  constantly  seen  in  the  supervention  of  inflammanons  and 
congestions  in  remote  parts  as  consequences  of  some  minor  deraoge- 
ment  of  the  stomach,  or  other  digestive  organs,  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  severe  diseases  of  all  parts  are  subdued  by  the  acticm  of  reme- 
dial agents  upon  the  stomach.  So,  again,  the  action  of  oold  apoo 
the  skm  induces,  by  reflex  aetion,  inflammation  of  any  of  the  tissaee 
of  the  lungs,  or  of  the  intestines,  uterus,  liver,  ligaments,  &c;  to 
here  no  actual  disease  is  produced  in  the  skin,  and  the  morbific  agoit 
is  also  of  a  negative  nature.  Hence  a  difiiculty,  notwithstanding  its 
importance,  of  detecting  the  original  source  when  a  complex  aenes 
of  sympathetic  affections  have  ensued  (§  514  J,  A,  527,  b). 

Sympathies  of  Individual  Tissues  in  their  Relation  to  each  other » 
Compound  Organs,  and  tvith  entire  Organs. 

528.  When  any  tissue  of  a  compound  organ  becomes  the  seat  of 
disease,  the  influence  of  such  disease  is  felt,  more  or  less,  by  all  oi^ 
tissues  of  such  an  organ,  where  the  primary  disease  is  at  all  serere; 
especially  in  the  organs  of  organic  life.     The  tissues,  as  we  have 
seen,  which  are  secondarily  affected  may  or  may  not  stutsin  the  aame 
character  of  disease  as  the  original  affection ;  and  this  will  depend 
much  upon  the  nature  of  the  or^an.     The  sympathies,  for  "W^"?^ 
between  the  different  tissues  of  the  lungs  are  far  greater  fcban  be- 
tween the  different  tissues  of  the  stomach,  and  I  may  say,  indeed,  o 
any  other  organ.     If  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  be  even  aeren^ 
ly  inflamed,  the  influence  generally  remains  limited  to  that  tBSue,  an 
will  far  sooner  rive  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  pulmonaiy  nmcona 
membrane  than  it  vrill  be  extended  to  the  ceUular,  muscular,  or  ^ 
rous  tissue  of  the  stomach,  however  much  it  may  otberwiae  dia 
their  functions.    On  the  contrary,  however,  it  is  quite  otbervn^  ^ 
the  lungs ;  especially  when  the  cellular  or  parenchymatous  ^®*^*' - 
these  organs    is    actively  inflamed,  or  when  chronic  ^^'^^j^. 
inflammation  invades  the  same  tissue.    In  either  of  the  cases,  tn 


flammation  is  apt  to  be  propagated,  sooner  or  later,  both  to  the  8^^ 
and  mucous  tissues  of  the  organ  (§  115-117,  129,  132-150}.  ^ 
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here  may  be  obsenred  a  wise  ordination  of  Nature  for  the  tdtimate 
relief  of  so  grrave  a  disease  as  acute  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
main  substance  of  the  lungs ;  an  augmented  secretion  of  mucus  or 
serum  contributing  to  that  result,  in  connection  with  a  reflected  sym- 
pathetic influence  of  the  action  which  is  necessary  to  those  increased 
products  (§  74, 117, 129, 137, 155, 156,  387,  422,  524  i,  525).  When 
these  redundant  secretions  take  place,  the  general  law  is  that  the 
primary  and  secondary  inflammations  begin  to  abate.  The  salutary  in- 
fluence of  the  seoonduy  disease,  independently  of  the  depletive  effect, 
is  seen  in  the  frequent  abatement  of  chronic  muco-inflammation  of 
the  lungs  or  of  the  stomach  wh^i  it  may  supervene  in  one  orean  oi 
the  other  as  a  sympathetic  consequence  of  a  primary  inflammation  of 
either,  the  philosophy  of  which  is  fully  expounded  in  ^  905  a. 

SYMPATHIES  OF  COMPOUND  ORGANS  WITH  EACH  OTHER. 

529,  a.  Compound  organs  generally  sympathize  most  readily  with 
each  other  in  proportion  to  the  relaticm  of  certain  functions  which  they 
may  perform,  and  the  importance  of  those  functions,  the  stomach  al- 
ways excepted  (§  5^8).  These  groups  or  systems  of  organs  have  been 
already  specified,  and  the  sympathies  to  which  they  respectively  give 
rise  among  their  component  parts  sufficiently  designated  (§  124-130, 
149, 150). 

529,  b.  Morbid  sympathies  are  influenced  by  a  great  variety  of  ac- 
cidental causes,  although  they  depend  essentially  upon  the  constitu- 
tional relations  of  the  various  parts  of  the  organism  to  each  other.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  determination  which  is  given  to  reflec- 
ted nervous  actions  by  almost  inappreciable  impressions  exerted  by 
morbific  and  remedial  agents  upon  some  particular  part,  according  to 
the  nature  of  their  virtues,  one  agent  ultmiately  involving  the  whole 
system  in  morbid  action,  or  one  remedy  being  as  extensively  curative 
(§  149) ;  while  others,  far  more  intense  and  rapid  in  their  operation, 
are  very  circumscribed  in  their  analogous  sympathetic  effects  (§  149, 
150,  163).  In  the  case  of  the  morbific  agents  where  many  organs 
are  brought  ipto  sympathetic  derangement,  the  various  results  may 
be  mostly  due  to  the  action  alone  of  a  single  cause,  as  with  the  mias- 
mata of  fever,  the  yirus  of  small-pox,  of  scarlatina,  &c. ;  or,  the  com* 
plex  results  may  be  greatly  owing  to  the  united  action  of  many  causes. 
in  the  case  of  remedial  agents,  their  effect  as  to  extent,  intensity,  &c., 
will  depend  much  upon  the  exact  nature  of  &e  pathological  states. 

530.  Having  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  long  journey  over  the 
enchanting  paths  of  sympathy,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  they,  to  whom 
the  mere  physiological  explorations  may  be  new,  will  have  gained 
many  treasures  that  will  adorn  their  knowledge,  and  render  medicine 
more  worthy  than  ever  their  veneration  and  care.  An  attentive  sur- 
vey of  all  the  facts  will  assure  them  how  far  they  have  lived  on  in  ig- 
norance, how  much  intellectual  enjoyment  has  been  lost,  how  they 
have  been  beguiled  into'  the  chemical  and  physical  doctrines  of  life ; 
and,  if  what  I  have  propounded  of  the  applicability  of  the  natural 
laws  of  reflected  actions  of  the  nervous  system  to  pathology  and 
therapeutics  be  founded  in  truth,  the  realities  of  Nature  and  the  sub- 
stitutes of  art  will  strike  with  grreater  force,  and  supply  a  never-failine 
source  of  advancing  knowledge,  a  shield  against  the  corruptions  of 
ignorance  or  anibition,  a  guide. to  practical  habits,  and  a  blessing  to 
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the  sick.     The  natural  laws  of  the  nervous  system  are  settled  by  dem- 
onstration ;  as  well  settled  as  the  laws  of  gravitation,  or  any  of  the 
most  undoubted  in  physics  or  chemistiy.    Such  as  are  immediately 
applicable  to  the  higher  and  more  difficult  branches  of  medicine  1 
have  selected  from  authors  who  have  had  no  such  objects  in  contem- 
plation, that  they  might  come  unalloyed  with  the  suspicions  attendant 
on  theory.     My  attention,  in  this  respect,  has  been  mostly  turned  to 
the  great  Prussian  Physiologist,  by  far  the  greatest  of  the  age,  and  to 
the  mvaluable  experiments  by  Wilson  PhiHp.     I  commend  them  again 
and  again  to  all  those  who  would  study  medicine  as  founded  in  Na- 
ture, and  escape  the  temptations  which  have  been  devised  for  the 
gratification  of  indolence,  or  for  the  accommodation  of  imbecility.  We 
have  seen  it  said,  in  high  quarters,  that "  the  time  is  approaching  wbeo 
the  JouTuUition  qfjn-actice  on  the  laws  of  Organic  Chemistn/  wifi  fonn 
the  distinction  between  the  enlightened  physician  and  the  mere  pre- 
tender" (§  5^  a,  289-292,  349  <2-376f ,  43&-448).     I  repeat  the  decla- 
ration as  expressing  the  ascendant  spirit  of  the  age,  and  that  all  who 
may  be  disposed  to  encounter  the  threatened  degradation  may  duly 
realize  the  importance  of  a  firm  determination  to  maintain  their 
ground  (§  440,  b). 

B.  Functions  especially  relative  to  the  Mental  Principle  and  huUncL 

531.  The  present  subdivision  of  Peculiar  Functions  having  no  spe- 
cial relations  to  organic  life  embraces  but  transient  subjects  for  con- 
sideration in  this  work  (§  450).     It  comprehends, 

1st.  Voluntary  motion, 

2d.  Functions  by  which  the  mind  and  instinct  act  on  external  ofyeU* 

3d.  Other  mental  and  instinctive  Junctions. 

532.  The  subject  of  voluntary  motion  has  been  already  sufficiently 
examined  (§  215,  227,  232,  256,  257,  486,  487,  500). 

533.  The  functions  by  which  we  act  on  external  objects  are  per- 
formed through  volition  and  the  voluntary  muscles.  The  philosophy 
is  the  same  as  in  §  532. 

534.  a.  The  brain  co-operates  with  the  mind,  and  with  the  in- 
stinctive principle,  in  the  acts  of  intellection  or  instinctive  funcdoos 
(§241,500^,^). 

534,  b.  Although  the  soul  her  an  immaterial  and  imperishable  sub- 
stance, it  is  so  associated  with  the  brain  that  a  healthy  state  of  this 
organ  is  generally  necessary  to  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  mind,  as 
it  IS,  also,  to  those  of  instinct. 

In  a  general  sense,  the  mental  functions  suffer  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  and  suddenness  of  cerebral  disease ;  and  the  same  is  true  oi 
the  influences  of  the  brain  upon  organic  life.  There  is  not  always, 
however,  a  correspondence  between  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  brain 
and  the  resulting  affections  of  the  mental  principle.  Appawnuy 
slight  injuries  or  diseases  of  the  organ  will  suspend  or  abolish  tno 
faculties  of  the  mind,  while  in  other  cases  then:  intemtj  w  pre- 
served under  the  most  appalling  affections  of  the  brain,  it  is  a^^  ^ 
markable  in  those  cases  where  the  mind  is  least  affected  or  ^°j''^?^' 
ed,  that  the  organic  functions  are  apt  to  suffer  least— (Jlfe^.  andrhifi^ 
Comm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  139,  note,) 

\*  Subject  continued  in  Appendix^  article  Soul  &  Instinct. 
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VITAL  HABIT. 

535.  Vital  habit  relates  to  the  modifications  of  functions,  and  the 
variations  of  their  results,  in  organic  and  animal  life,  as  arising  from 
the  repeated  or  continued  operation  of  natural,  morbific,  or  remedial 
agents.  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  the  single  application 
of  a  vital  agent  will  establish  this  condition  (§  516  J,  no.  6 ;  §  545). 

This  simple  principle  is  at  the  foundation  of  some  of  the  most  pro- 
found and  comprehensive  laws  in  medicine  (Rights  &c.,  p.  919,  no.  19) 

536.  The  functions  of  organic  beings,  plants  as  well  as  animals,  are 
liable  to  great  and  more  or  less  durable  changes  from  the  foregoing 
causes.  I  have  applied  the  epithet  viuU  to  distinguish  this  constitu- 
tional law  from  those  ordinary  physical  habits  which  are  almost  pecu- 
liar to  man,  and  of  which  vital  habit  is  a  common  result. 

537.  The  functions  of  animal  life,  in  man  especially,  are  more  un- 
der the  influence  of  vital  habit  than  the  organic.  The  latter  are  vari- 
ously affected,  as  to  habit,  by  climate,  season,  food,  and  morbific  and 
remedial  agents,  and  by  disease.  The  results  of  habit  are  most  im- 
portant in  its  relation  to  the  groups  of  causes  now  mentioned. 

538.  Habit  is  liable  to  be  more  strongly  pronounced  in  plants  and 
animals  by  certain  influences,  particularly  domestication,  climate,  and 
soil,  than  in  man.  Thus,  as  to  vesetables,  the  ricinus  communis  is  an 
annual  herbaceous  plant  in  Amenca,  while  in  India  and  Spain  it  is  a 
woody  perennial  tree.  The  acquired  power  of  enduring  cold  is  stri- 
kingly manifested  in  man,  animals,  and  plants  (§  442,  &c.). 

539.  a.  The  philosophy  of  vital  habit  consists  either  in  a  tendency 
of  any  given  condition  of  the  vital  states  to  remain  without  change, 
as  a  consequence  of  its  duration,  or  in  certain  impressions  or  changes 
that  are  produced  in  irritability,  sensibility,  and  mobility,  in  their  re- 
lation to  each  operating  cause,  by  which  their  susceptibility  to  the 
action  of  the  particular  cause  or  causes  is  diminished  or  increased 
(§  176-215).  The  philosophy  is  alike  applicable  to  the  properties  of 
the  mind  as  to  those  of  the  vital  principle,  and,  of  course,  to  the  func- 
tions of  each  (§  173-176). 

539,  b.  In  animal  life,  therefore,  habit  concerns  the  senses,  volun- 
tary muscles,  and  the  intellectual  and  instinctive  faculties.  In  organ- 
ic life,  it  refers  to  the  organic  properties  and  functions  of  every  part, 
whether  organic  or  animal,  and  takes  in  the  various  and  important 
influences  of  the  nervous  system  (^  110-117,  224,  226,  495,  &c.). 

539.  c.  Since,  also,  the  influence  of  habit  in  either  life  generally 
relates  to  the  particular  agents  only  by  which  it  is  induced,  we  learn 
the  advantages  of  interchangmg  cathartics,  anodynes,  &c.  (^  149, 163, 
550).  And  so  of  the  different  modes  of  exercise,  as  it  concerns  both 
organic  and  animal  life ;  and  so,  too,  of  the  employments  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties,  that  a  due  improvement  may  be  imparted  to  each 
(§  565,  566,  855,  872  a). 

540.  The  principle  of  habit  is  every  where  the  same;  always  rela- 
tive to  impressions,  more  or  less  durable,  upon  the  vital  or  mental 
constitution.  The  analogy  is  perfect  throughout,  in  all  its  details, 
and  is  utterly  subversive  of  every  chemical  or  physical  view  of  life  or 
disease  (§  1047). 

541.  It  illustrates  the  instability  of  the  vital  properties  (§  177-223). 
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542.  The  modificationB  arising  from  vital  habit  exercise  an  impor- 
tant sway  in  the  treatment  of  diseaae ;  since  remedial  agents  most  be 
varied  in  kind,  force,  quantity,  time  of  repetition,  &c.,  accordbg  to 
the  artificial  modifications  of  irritability  and  sensibility,  espedallytiie 
former  (§  160,  188-204,  857). 

543.  Habit  is  liable  to  obtain  under  the  repeated  or  continned  op- 
eration of  almost  aU  agents  which  are  capable  of  affecting  the  Tilil 
or  mental  properties.  Exceptions  occur  in  sensibility  as  it  respecti 
pain  from  injuries,  and  in  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  sense,  which  are 
always  about  the  same,  however  frequently  repeated.  But  the  pain 
on  tasting  acrids,  the  nausea  from  tobacco,  Sec,  may  cease  to  be  pro- 
duced by  repetition  of  the  causes.  ^So,  also,  o£  the  bougie,  mosie, 
landscapes,  the  verdure  of  spring,  &c.,  which  are  more  or  less  Yam- 
ble  in  effect.  An  interval  of  suspension,  however,  in  these  caaes^  n- 
stores  the  original  effect  of  the  causes. 

544.  It  is  by  vital  habit  that  morbific  agents*  such  as  miasmaia, 
cease  to  be  injurious.  This  is  most  likely  to  happen  if  the  individnai 
reside  from  infancy  in  the  miasmatic  region,  or,  m  the  unacdimaled, 
after  recovery  from  an  attack  of  the  miasmatic  disease.  Such  is  the 
philosophy  of  acclimation  (§  539,  551) ;  and  the  same  is  alike  appli- 
cable to  tobacco,  &c.,  and  to  its  ultimate  conversion  into  a  loxuiy. 

545.  Sometimes  the  single  application  of  a  particular  agent  inU  so 
confirm  the  intensity  and  permanence  of  habit  that  it  becomes  for- 
ever afterward  inoperative.  Such  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  widi 
miasmata,  and  it  is  conspicuously  shown  in  small-pox,  measlesi  scar- 
latina, &c.  And  so  of  vaccination  in  its  relation  to  small-pox;  tfaoagb 
repetitions  of  the  vaccine  disease  may  be  necessary  to  even  a  tempo- 
rary exemption  from  small-pox,  while  at  other  times  the  effect  goes  o^ 
leaving  individuals  exposea  to  small-pox  (§  350,  no.  45, 543).  All  this 
shows,  too,  a  near  identity  between  the  vaccine  and  variolous  dis- 
eases (S  75-79,  552  a,  654  b). 

546.  The  law  of  habit  applies  extensively,  also,  to  remedial  agentt; 
these  having  the  effect,  by  repetition,  of  lessening  or  increasiiig  the 
susceptibility  of  organs  to  their  respective  virtues. 

547.  Habit,  in  respect  to  remedies,  as,  also,  to  morbific  causes,  dem- 
onstrates their  reflex  nervous  influences,  and  that  they  do  not  operate 
by  absorption.  Introduce  the  agents  with  any  frequency  into  the  cn^ 
culation,  there  will  be  no  such  manifestations  of  the  laws  of  habit. 

548.  a.  The  effects  of  habit  in  organic  life  are  generally  most  pe^ 
manent  when  induced  by  causes  of  unceasing  and  long-contmnea  op- 
eration, such  as  climate,  the  presence  or  absence  of  light,  &c  Tbere  is 
then  some  very  persisting  or  permanent  modification  of  the  ^^P^^ 

sometimes  verv  remarkablv  of  the  structure  (§  74, 


the 


properties,  and  sometimes  very  remarkably 
538,  545). 

548,  b.  The  foregoing  law  is  of  very  extensive  application  in  ue 
philosophy  of  disease,  and  replete  with  practical  beanngs.    Its  lU^ 
trations  are  constantly  seen  in  the  obstinacy  of  chronic  diseases,  ana 
in  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  remedies  when  the  treatment  o 
fevers  is  neglected  for  a  single  day.  -i 

548  J,  a.  In  a  general  sense,  the  natural  vital  stimuli,  such  as  ro^ 
which  is  of  easy  digestion,  heat,  water,  &c.,  for  obvious  final  causes 
produce,  like  the  blood,  nearly  the  same  impressions  upon  the  ^^^^ 
properties,  at  every  age,  and  at  every  hour,  under  equal  circums 
ces  (i  136,  137). — See  Causes,  Final,  Index  I, 
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548i,  h.  NeveithelesB,  certain  kinds  of  food,  and  analogous  sdmulii 
as  wine»  &:c.,  come  within  the  law  of  habit.  This  is  where  the  kind 
of  food  may  i^ot  be  natural  to  the  age  of  the  individual  (§  568) ;  or 
when  it  may  be  at  first  oppressive  or  detrimental  at  any  age,  it  may 
become,  by  use,  inoffensive  -and  nutritious.  During  the  first  experi- 
ments the  food  may  escape  the  stomach  undigested,  having,  also,  irri« 
tated  that  organ,  induced  headache,  &;c.  But,  in  a  process  of  time, 
the  irritability  of  the  stomach  becomes  adapted,  by  .habit,  to  the  pres- 
ence of  that  particular  kind  of  food,  its  ready  digestion  follows,  and 
all  sympathetic  results  disappear.  It  is  exactly  the  same  law  that 
renders  tobacco,  asafoetida,  &c.,  luxuries  (§  543). 

549.  The  law  of  habit,  in  respect  to  morbific  and  remedial  agents, 
follows  the  law  which  governs  tbe  relative  duration  of  disease  when 
produced  by  remedial  agents  and  such  as  are  truly  morbific.  Disease 
excited  by  the  former,  if  not  in  great  intensity,  soon  subsides  sponta- 
neously ;  but  when  by  the  latter,  it  is  far  more  lasting.  This  princi- 
ple, also,  as  it  relates  to  remedial  agents,  is  at  the  foundation  of  their 
curative  effects  (§  893,  &;c.,  926). 

550.  Since  habit  subsides  in  vario\i8  degrees,  and  at  various  times, 
after  the  removal  of  its  causes,  and  the  properties  of  life  acquire, 
therefore,  more  or  less,  their  orinnal  susceptiDility  to  the  particular 
agents  or  causes  (§  539, 543),  and  since  the  effects  of  remedial  agents 
are  commonly  transient  in  respect  to  habit  (§  549),  we  may,  in  most 
cases,  soon  resume  the  suspended  remedy,  and  obtain  its  original  ef- 
fect (§  539  c,  857).  And  just  so  of  acclimation ;  its  influences  oeasmg 
on  change  of  residence,  when  miasms  will  be  again  morbific  on  return- 
ii^  to  the  former  acclimated  region.  And  so  of  pleasure  and  pain  (§ 
5^}.     The  coincidences  demonstrate  the  fallacjr  of  humoralism  (1 665). 

551.  Again,  it  is  through  the  principle  of  vital  habit  that  we  must 
inteipret  the  ability  of  the  system  to  sustain,  with  the  same  or  dimin- 
ished effect,  increased  doses  of  remedial  agents,  as  opium^  tartarized 
antimony,  &c.,  while  this  peculiarity  will  be  limited  to  the  agents 
which  are  thus  employed.  The  eighth  of  a  grain  of  tartarized  anti- 
mony may  produce  vomiting  at  the  first  dose ;  but,  by  gradually  in- 
creased doses  every  two  hours,  it  may  be  sometimes  raised  in  twelve 
hours,  by  lessening  gastric  irritability  in  relation  to  its  own  virtues, 
to  two  grains  at  a  dose,  without  vomiting  again  (§  556).  But  gastric 
irritability  will  not  be  thus  reduced  in  relation  to  any  other  emetic 
And  so  of  miasmata^  &;c. ;  and  I  may  add  to  §  544,  that  if  the  unac- 
climated  pass  gradually  through  a  series  of  climates  having  gradations 
of  miasmatic  intensity,  he  will  ultimately  reach  its  highest  virulence 
with  &r  greater  safety  than  if  he  plunged  at  once  into  its  fuiy.  Should, 
however,  epidemic  influences  occur  of  an  unusual  nature,  he  will  still 
be  as  much,  or  more  exposed  to  their  malign  effects  than  in  uninfect- 
ed countries  (§  150). 

552.  a.  Other  parallels  hold,  also,  in  the  foregoing  cases  (§  551).  If, 
for  example,  the  antimony  be  suspended  for  twelve  hours,  gastric  ir- 
ritability wiU  recover  its  natural  relation  to  that  substance,  &;c.  And 
so  of  the  miasmatic  agent,  if  the  acclimated  subject  retire  to  a  salubri- 
ous region,  and  subsequently  revisit  the  insalubrious  (§  557,  b), 

552,  b.  Again,  the  antimony  impresses  the  system  in  the  ratio  of  its 
action  upon  the  stomach,  or  of  the  duration  of  its  action.  Fever,  or 
pneumonia,  &c.,  will  fail  to  be  assuaged  unless  the  gastric  effect  be 
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kept  up,  if  tbe  agent  be  employed  in  its  small  alterative  doses.  Or, 
a  single  dose,  operating  as  an  emetic,  may  at  once  overthrow  the  dis- 
ease (§  524  a,  no.  1).  And  so  of  miasmata  ;  since,  in  the  case  sap- 
posed  (§  551),  the  individual  may  be  gradually  brought  under  its  io- 
fluence,  till,  at  last,  its  greatest  intensity  may  produce  an  explosion  of 
disease ;  or,  this  may  ensue  with  great  rapidity  in  tbe  same  subject  if 
tbe  gradual  acclimation  be  neglected  (§  514  g'^  516  c,  518  b^  557  h], 

553.  No  two  agents  being  precisely  alike  in  their  effects,  habit  will 
vary  according  to  tbe  exact  nature  of  its  causes  (§  150,  191, 6i9). 
Some,  like  antimony,  often  lessen  irritability  with  great  rapidity,  and 
the  property  vrill  recover  its  relation  to  the  agent  after  a  short  inter- 
val of  suspension.  Others  as  frequently  require  a  much  longer  time, 
and  irritability  will  take  various  intervals  of  repose,  often  months  or 
years,  to  recover  its  relation  to  these  agents. 

554.  It  is  fundamental  in  medicine  that  the  foregoing  interrals  (§ 
553)  are  not  long  as  it  respects  remedial  agents,  in  their  ordinary  use, 
but  much  longer  in  respect  to  the  truly  morbific  causes.  In  tbe  case, 
for  instance,  of  acclimation  (§  551),  if  the  subject  return  to  a  saJQhri- 
ous  climate,  it  may  be  many  months,  or  years,  before  the  system  will 
have  recovered  its  susceptibility  to  the  miasmatic  agent. 

555.  The  foregoing  exemplification  of  habit  in  respect  to  morbific 
and  remedial  agents  (§  554)  is  allied  to  the  principle  which  lies  at  tbe 
foundation  of  disease,  and  of  its  cure  by  remedies,  whether  physical 
or  moral.  Disease  consists,  essentially,  in  a  more  or  less  permanent 
alteration  of  the  organic  properties ;  while  remedial  agents  establish 
more  transient  alterations,  which  enables  the  morbid  properties  and 
actions  to  obey  their  natural  tendency  to  a  state  of  health. 

656,  a.  Vital  habit  appears,  also,  under  an  aspect  opposite  to  that 
of  diminished  irritability.  It  then  presents  itself  more  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a  morbid  change  of  the  organic  conditions.  Thus,  tartanzed 
antimony,  instead  of  reducing  gastric  irritability,  as  in  §  551,  may  ex- 
alt it ;  so  that,  beginning  with  the  eighth  of  a  grain,  as  in  the  fbnner 
example,  but  without  an  emetic  effect,  and  repeating  it  withoat  eren 
increasing  the  dose,  vomiting  veill  take  place  at  the  second  or  third 
dose  (§  514  g,  516  c  and  d,  no.  6).  In  these  cases,  we  must  some- 
times progressively  reduce  the  dose  to  the  fiftieth  part  of  a  grain?  oi 
vomiting  will  ensue.  In  this  particular  case,  irritability  is  also  increas- 
ed in  its  relation  to  ipecacuanha,  and  to  most  other  irritants  /§  Sil)- 

55Q,  h.  This  lets  us  into  the  philosophy  of  the  most  successibl  mode 
of  overcoming  habitual  and  obstinate  constipation,  by  small  ^osesot 
cathartic  medicine,  repeated  once  or  twice  daily ;  as  the  fourth  or  a 
grain  of  blue  pill,  and  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  of  aloes.  The  irrita- 
bility of  the  intestine  is  thus  permanently  exalted,  by  which  it  is  won 
rendered  so  sensitive  to  the  increased  quantity  of  bile  as  to  require 
a  diminution  or  discontinuance  of  the  medicine.  The  impression  o 
each  dose  remains  till  the  next  is  repeated  (§  514  ^,  516  c,516  M®* 
6).  The  law  of  increased  susceptibility  is  brought  into  operation  J 
137,  d^  and  alterative  reflex  action  increases  the  bile  (^  8^  *»*")• 

What  I  have  thus  stated  in  this  section  involves  some  of  the  m 
important  philosophy  in  medicine.     In  its  practical  nature  it  ta»^  . 
a  wide  range  of  therapeutical  problems,  some  of  the  most  ^^^^^\^ 
which  are  relative  to  the  dose  or  the  amount  of  a  remedy,  and  the  prop- 
er time  for  its  repetition  (§  857). 
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556,  c.  The  foregoing  principle  is  farther  shown  by  the  effect  of  sa- 
line and  other  cathartics  in  promoting  salivation  when  given  a  few 
hours  afler  the  exhibition  of  a  full  dose  of  calomel.  The  fact  was  as- 
certained by  George  Fordyce,  and  has  been  often  verified  in  my  own 
person  after  the  use  of  blue  pill.  The  mercurial  agent  will  not  ex- 
ert, in  the  cases  supposed,  this  profound  constitutional  effect  with- 
out the  subsequent  aid  of  the  other  agents,  which  so  increase  intesti- 
nal irritability,  and  that  of  the  whole  system,  that  the  mercury  operates 
with  greater  local  and  general  intensity ;  a  fact,  by-the-way,  which  is 
also  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  operation  by  absorption.  Just  so,  too, 
bloodletting  increases  the  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  the  constitu- 
tional and  local  action  of  mercury,  cathartics,  and  many  other  agents, 
while  it  also  lessens  much  their  doses.  A  common  principle  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  (§  150, 890^^,  892^  u,  893  q,  904  c,  1088). 

556,  d»  Augmented  irritability,  sensibility,  and  mobility,  in  their 
proper  relation  to  habit,  depend  often  upon  peculiar  states  of  the 
stomach,  on  constitution,  climate,  &c.  Hence  in  some  climates  cer- 
tain remedies,  as  antimony,  are  borne  much  better  than  in  others;  ca- 
thartics often  exalt  irritability  (especially  of  the  direct  seat  of  action) 
in  an  intense  deg^ree,  &c. 

But  other  influences  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  are  often  in 
operation,  and  may  be  the  main  cause  of  the  effects  which  are,  at  oth- 
er times,  due  to  the  causes  now  supposed.  Thus»  cathartics  are  lia- 
ble to  be  surrounded  by  such  influences,  especially  by  increased  irri- 
tability from  the  presence  of  disease,  or  as  the  effect  of  passion,  or 
the  play  of  sympathy,  or  the  bile  may  be  increased  in  quantity  or  in 
its  stimulating  virtues.  These  modifying  influences  may  be  variously 
applied. 

557,  a.  The  difference  in  the  results  of  the  same  remedy  in  anal- 
ogous conditions  of  disease  often  depends  upon,  and  illustrates,  the 
law  of  habit  Thus,  an  emetic  and  cathartic,  exhibited  near  the  in- 
vasion of  continued  fever,  will  often  break  up  the  disease;  but  not  so 
if  the  fever  have  been  neglected  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  morbid 
action  is  then  under  the  power  of  habit  On  the  contrary,  an  emetic 
vnll  often  remove  an  wtermittent  fever  of  long  duration  if  administer- 
ed during  the  intermission.  Here,  the  febrile  action  being  greatly 
suspended  at  regular  intervals,  the  force  of  habit  is  constantly  broken, 
and  nature  puts  on  its  recuperative  tendency  (§  555,  &c.,  715,  926). 

557,  h,  A  special  exception  occurs,  however,  in  the  abstraction  of 
blood  as  it  regards  its  remedial  effects  upon  disease  which  has  ac- 
quired the  force  of  habit  In  active  or  chronic  forms  of  inflammation, 
and  in  fevers  of  considerable  duration,  general  bloodletting,  particu- 
larly, when  carried  to  its  just  extent,  may  at  once  subvert  the  disease, 
or,  at  least,  greatly  cripple  its  force  and  its  habitual  tendency.  Here, 
an  impression  is  simultaneously  and  powerfully  made  upon  the  whole 
circulatory  system,  and  that  which  is  thus  exerted  upon  the  immedi- 
ate instruments  of  disease  is  greatly  advanced  by  reflex  nervous  actions 
from  all  parts  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels  (§  921,  931-934).  There 
is,  therefore,  a  clear  analogy  in  this  case  with  the  modus  operandi  of 
miasmata  when  they  prove  the  exciting  as  well  as  predisposing  cause 
of  disease  near  the  first  moment  of  their  contact  with  the  body  (§ 
552,  b) — ^philosophically  considered. 

558,  a.  The  principle  involved  in  §  556  embraces  what  is  called  the 
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cumuUuive  effect  of  remedies,  and  of  which  digritalis,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
mercury,  narcotics,  &Cy  supply  examples,  in  their  small  repeated 
doses  (§  514,  g).  And  yet  some  of  the  same  agents,  as  the  narcotics, 
hy  longer  use,  will  estahlish  the  opposite  condition  of  habit,  or  that  of 
diminished  effect ;  thus  illustrating  the  different  aspects  of  tiie  laws  of 
vital  habit 

558,  b.  In  the  cumulative  aspect  of  habit,  the  agent,  as  digitalis,  or 
mercury,  or  cantharides,  for  instance,  establishes  progressive  impres- 
sions on  the  vital  states,  proportioned  to  the  amount  and  frequency  of 
the  dose,  cceteris  paribus  (§  926).  When  that  impression  reaches  a 
certain  degree  of  intensity,  the  organic  properties  are  brought  into  so 
full  a  relation  with  the  morbific  virtues  of  tne  agent,  that  they  under- 
go, abruptly,  a  greater  change ;  when  the  phenomena  of  full  mercu- 
rial action,  of  digitalis,  &c.,  take  place  suddenly,  and  perhaps  with 
violence.  The  last  is  morbid,  and  exactly  the  same  as  we  have  se^i 
of  the  progressive  operation  of  miasmata  (§  552,  b).  But  we  often 
see  manifested  by  digitalis,  prussic  acid,  &c.,  the  same  variety  of 
habit  as  was  stated  of  tartanzed  antimony  in  §  551,  since  we  must 
often  increase  the  dose  to  maintain  the  original  effect.  And  so,  again, 
of  miasmata  (§  551).  This,  however,  is  not  true  of  some  of  the  cumu- 
lative remedies,  such  as  the  mercurial  (^  516,  J,  no.  6). 

558.  c.  And  now,  to  illustrate  the  alterative  reflex  action  of  reme- 
dial agents  by  the  process  of  removing  the  morbid  effects  of  the  fore- 
going cumulative  remedies  (5),  we  have  but  to  interrogate  the  only 
possible  manner  in  which  we  may  speedily  subdue  those  effects  by 
other  remedies,  and  as  explained  in  \  891^  k,  &c. 

559.  Exactly  the  same  philosophy  (§  558)  is  applicable. to  what  is 
called  predisposition  to  disease  (§  148,  503,  538,  539,  544,  547,  552 
b).  Nevertheless,  predisposition  may  differ  from  the  cumulative  im- 
pression of  remedies  in  being  established  by  a  single,  and  even  mo- 
mentary action  of  the  morbific  agent,  when  the  organic  states  may  go 
on  with  their  morbid  tendency  till  an  explosion  follows,  as  in  §  148, 
653.  So,  often,  of  a  single  dose  of  mercury  in  respect  to  its  curative 
effects  (§  514,  g).  But,  the  difference  lies  in  the  greater  intensity  of 
the  agent,  or  in  a  greater  susceptibility  of  the  subject  to  its  action,  or 
in  both  (§  549,  666,  516  d,  no.  6). 

560.  Another  aspect  of  habit,  as  it  respects  morbific  agents,  and 
which  goes  with  the  rest  to  illustrate  important  principles  in  medi- 
cine, is  the  tenacity  of  many  diseases,  as  shown  in  periodical  returns 
of  intermittent  fever,  at  intervals  of  months,  even  afber  the  subject 
shall  have  removed  to  a  climate  exempt  from  the  causes.  Here  the 
original  impression  remains  (§  514,  ^),  and  frequently,  also,  some  lo- 
cal form  of  disease,  by  which  the  general  predisposition  is  maintained, 
and  its  explosions  more  or  less  produced  (§  148). 

561.  'What  concerns  the  acquired  habits  that  appertain  more  or  less 
to  the  constitution  of  all  men,  and  which  have  a  modifying,  and  often 
a  great,  influence  in  determinine  the  operation  of  morbific  and  reme- 
dial agents,  comes  entirely  withm  the  foregoing  principles  relative  to 
vital  habit ;  and  this  is  more  obviously  true  of  the  accidental  modifi- 
cations of  temperament  that  arise  in  individuals  from  the  influence  of 
climate,  heat,  cold,  6cc.  (§  78,  442  b,  c,  535,  539).  Where  the  pecu- 
liarity of  constitution  is  transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  the  modify- 
ing causes  have,  of  course,  operated  upon  the  ancestor.     But  the 
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transmitted  peculiarity  is  equivalent  to  that  which  is  generated  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  modifying  agent  (§  75-80,  585,  587,  591,  659). 

Here,  too,  we  may  observe  how  the  incubation  of  fever,  for  a  week 
or  for  months,  is  analogous  to  the  slow  progress  of  the  artificial  tem- 
peraments ;  though,  in  &e  former  case  the  remote  causes  may  operate 
for  an  hour  only,  and  thus  establish  a  tendency  in  the  organic  proper- 
ties to  advance  in  their  morbid  predisposition,  till,  reaching  a  CMtain 
amount  of  change,  a  development  of  fever  is  suddenly  displayed; 
while,  in  the  artificial  temperaments  the  changes  are  commonly  the 
result  of  the  continued  operation  of  the  remote  cause. 

562.  The  luxuries  and  customs  of  civilized  man  affect  his  natural 
constitution  upon  the  same  principles  as  morbific  agents  produce  dis- 
ease, or  as  the  remedial  alter  the.  properties  of  life  back  again  to  a 
state  of  health.  In  all  the  cases,  the  results  are  owing  to  impressions 
variously  made  upon  the  properties  of  life  (§  191  b,  535,  539). 

563.  So  simple  is  Nature  m  her  elementary  laws  that  the  periodi- 
cal desire  of  tood,  and  many  little  usages  of  the  body,  fall,  more  or 
less,  under  the  comprehensive  law  which  I  have  exemplified  by  prom- 
inent instances  of  nabit.  And  here,  too,  we  glance  at  the  philos- 
ophy of  instinct  in  its  magnificent  relations  to  certain  natural  habits ; 
and  realize,  also,  in  the  phenomena,  the  principles  which  are  con- 
cerned in  the  analogous  relations  of  the  will  to  voluntary  motion  (§ 
500,  o-h). 

564.  In  my  last  proposition  I  was  on  the  borders  of  education^  which 
is  mostly  confined  to  animal  life,  or  extended  to  both  where  animal 
and  organic  are  associated  in  functions. 

Education  is  allied  to  habit  in  its  philosophy,  as  manifested  both  in 
the  cultivation  of  muscular  power  and  the  properties  of  the  mind 
(§  175  by  241). 

565.  a.  Education  often  improves  some  of  the  animal  functions  at 
the  expense  of  others ;  but  this  mostly  where  some  are  more  the  sub- 
jects of  cultivation  than  others,  as  seeing,  hearing,  &c.,  or  the  muscu- 
lar action  of  the  arms,  &c.  (§  539,  c).  When  one  sense,  as  sight,  is 
extinct,  others,  as  hearing  and  touch,  become  veiy  exquisite.  In  the 
case  of  the  muscles,  mcibUity  is  augmented,  and  their  nutrition  in- 
creased ;  in  that  of  the  senses,  sensibility. 

565,  b,  A  more  critical  analysis,  in  the  case  of  the  muscles,  shows 
us  that  mobility  in  organic,  and  its  modification  in  animal  life,  are 
both  advanced  ?§  205,  215).  Hence  result  the  increase  of  voluntary 
power  and  the  mcreased  size  of  the  muscles.  By  this  muscular  ex- 
ercise the  function  of  digestion  is  also  increased,  the  elaboration  of 
bile,  and  important  vigor  is  imparted  to  the  whole  organic  mecha- 
nism. The  principle  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  all  the  preceding  ex- 
amples relative  to  vital  habit. 

566,  a.  This  chain  of  exact  analogies  brings  us  to  the  properties  of 
the  mind,  which  are  improved  upon  the  same  principle  (§  175  b,  241, 
5^5).  Here,  as  in  the  foregoing  instances  (§  565),  one  or  more  of  the 
properties  is  apt  to  be  exalted  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  (§  539,  c)* 
The  poet,  therefore,  thinks  differently  from  the  man  of  cultivated  judg- 
ment ;  the  lawyer  is  prone  to  sophistry  and  skepticism ;  the  mathema- 
tician is  wrapped  in  abstract  trutns,  and  deficient  in  practical  business  ; 
the  clergyman,  from  his  well-disciplined  trust  in  Revelation,  and  his 
scholastic  habits,  suffers  that  trust  to  degenerate  into  credulity,  and  too 

A  A 
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often  patronizes  bomcBopathy,or  delights  in  animal  niagneti8ra,oreTai 
in  the  anti-scriptural  speculations  of  die  geologists.  The  histozy  of  na- 
ture is  nothing  to  the  chemist  out  of  his  laboratory ;  in  physidogy )» 
is  like  the  astrologer  among  the  stars.  Shall  I  speak  of  the  pfajEJ- 
cian  ?  It  is  said  by  Samuel  Johnson  that  he  is  more  apt  to  cddvate 
all  the  powers  of  his  understanding,  and  all  departments  of  nature, 
together,  and  that  he  hsu9  therefore  been  more  distinguished  for  an  en- 
lightened and  comprehensive  view  of  the  yarioos  subjects  for  reason 
than  any  other  class  of  mankind. 

566,  b.  And  now  we  are  prepared  to  comprehend  the  analogies !» 
tween  those  impressions  which  are  brought  about  by  the  habitual  ac- 
tion of  external  objects  upon  the  senses,  and  in  virhich  the  mind  is  ood- 
cemed,  as  in  the  satiety  of  spring,  the  increasing  enjoyment  of  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  music,  and  the  increasing  acumen  with  which 
their  beauties  and  refinements  are  discerned,  and,  also,  those  otiier 
changes  that  are  incident  to  the  organic  properties  from  Ae  habitoal 
use  of  tobacco,  of  stimulants  to  the  nose,  to  the  stomach,  &c.,  or  such 
as  arise  from  tartarized  antimony,  acclimation,  and  those  moral  inflo- 
ences  through  which  the  black  skin,  the  low  forehead,  wad  the  flat 
nose,  are  rendered  more  beautiful  to  the  African  than  the  anaIoc[ous 
features  of  the  white  man,  or  which  render  the  flattened  head,  and  the 
scarified  face,  an  ornament  to  the  eye  of  the  American  Indian,  or  tbe 
deformities  of  the  corset,  or  the  artificial  rump,  elegances  in  polished 
society,  while  the  few  that  worship  at  the  Graces'  shrine  become  ob- 
jects of  dislike.     The  same  fundamental  philosophy  obtains  through- 
out. 

567.  From  the  foregoing  analogies  between  the  mental  and  vital 
powers  (§  566),  it  appears  that  the  former  are  cultivated  tbrooghthe 
medium  of  the  senses  and  brain,  and  as  well  by  external  influences  as 
by  the  operation  of  the  sensorium  commune,  upon  the  same  prindple 
that  the  vital  properties  are  influenced,  more  or  less  permaneotlj,  hj 
the  operation  of  foreign  agents  (§  175  h,  241).  The  impressions  in 
respect  to  mind,  however,  are  more  complex,  since,  in  this  case,  they 
come  to  the  spiritual  part  through  material  organs. 

568.  We  may  now  see  the  nature  of  the  analogies  between  the 
special  injuries  which  result  from  too  much  or  improper  food  m  ths 
early  stages  of  life,  and  crowding  the  mind  with  study  or  with  topi« 
beyond  its  easy  comprehension ;  and  those  between  the  ultimate  ad^ 
tation  of  the  properties  of  the  stomach  to  what  was  once  ofie°^^*' ?i 
the  corresponding  development  of  the  properties  of  the  mind  and  rf 
its  organs  by  which  it  sustains  what  had  been  detrimental  to  bo^,aDd 
to  the  general  health.  These  principles  lie  deeply  at  the  foundatton 
of  a  proper  elementary  education  of  the  mind  (175  *,  54SJ  ^»  ^'h 

STRENGTH,  AND    WEAKNESS   OR  DEBILITT. 

569,  a.  Much  of  what  has  been  now  considered  under  the  variooj 
aspects  of  habit  is  often  vaguely  defined  by  the  terms  '^W^'"^ 
weakness  or  debility.     The  terms  are  without  any  true  meaning,  ««* 


ed  weakness,  debUity,  both  ot  the  vessels  which  are  enga^  ^ 
morbid  process,  and  of  the  muscles.    But,  bloodletting,  ^^^^     , 
eral  or  by  leeches,  will  cure  the  disease  and  restore  muscular  scm- 
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Here  the  nature  of  the  remedy  contradicts  the  supposed  philosophy 
(§  743,  801,  964). 

569,  b.  Strength  and  debility  are,  also,  often  confounded,  leading 
to  still  greater  confusion  and  error.  Thus,  manifestations  of  full 
muscular  power  are  said  to  denote  strength,  while  the  high  vascular 
action  of  inflammation  is  supposed  to  depend  ofi  debility.  The  for- 
mar  is  also  often  seen  in  deplorable  states  of  disease  where  debility 
is  thought  to  reign  supreme.  On  the  contrary,  also,  the  mere  pros- 
tration of  voluntary  motion  at  the  very  invasion  of  disease  is  as  con- 
stantly considered  a  state  of  debility,  however  exalted  may  be  inflam- 
matory or  febrile  aflections  upon  which  that  contingency  in  animal 
life  may  depend.  Tonics  and  stimulants,  therefore,  have  their  sway 
according  to  these  supposed  imaginary  conditions, — imaginary,  since 
disease  consists  neither  in  one  nor  the  other,  so  far  as  they  have  any 
intelligible  import  The  designations,  for  the  most  part,  are  borrow- 
ed ftom  the  inorganic  world;  and' even  at  this  day  some  physiologists 
are  making  experiments  upon  the  dead  muscular  tissue  by  immersing 
it  in  solutions  of  tonics  and  astringents,  to  learn  the  value,  and  the 
modus  operandi,  of  those  agents  when  applied  to  morbid  states  of  the 
living  being.  Dr.  Adair  Crawford,  for  example,  in  his  Eopperimental 
Inquiry  into  the  Effects  of  Tonics  and  Astringents  (1816),  attributes 
their  influence  entirely  to  the  tanning  process,  by  which  physical  co- 
hesion is  established.  His  premises  are  those  upon  which  the  illus- 
trious and  able  Pringle,  and  his  compeers,  rested  the  same  conclu- 
sion ;  animal  membranes  having  been  immersed  in  various  inftisions, 
and  comparisons  made  of  their  resistance  to  weight  with  the  same 
membranes  soaked  in  water.  Strength  was  implied  in  the  former  in- 
stance. 

569,  c.  If  strength  and  weakness,  or  debility,  be  applied  to  organic 
states,  it  must  be  in  a  totally  different  acceptation  from  their  ordinary 
meaning.  In  their  vital  applications,  they  can  relate  alone  to  any 
present  condition  of  the  vitel  powers.  In  this  sense,  the  greatest 
strength  of  the  body  consists  in  a  natural  performance,  by  all  the  or 
eans  respectively,  of  the  functions  appropriate  to  each,  vrithout  ei 
Uier  borrowing  from  the  others  any  assistance  which  it  does  not  con- 
stitutionally enjoy,  and  without  taking  upon  itself  any  undue  amount 
of  labor.  In  a  state  of  undisturbed  health,  and  temperate  habits,  the 
functions  of  all  organs  move  on  in  harmony,  each  administering  to  the 
others  a  certain  aUotted  contribution.  But,  in  impaired  constitutions, 
the  whole  of  this  natural  harmony  is  more  or  less  disturbed^  Digestion 
is  imperfectly  performed,  and  every  meal  tasks  the  stomach  beyond  its 
natural  ability.  The  other  organs  suffer,  sympathetically,  in  conse- 
quence, and  often  seem  to  bend  their  actions  toward  a  co-operative 
effort  in  aid  of  the  diseased  actions  of  the  stomach.  In  this  sense, 
therefore,  all  the  powers  of  the  system  may  be  said  to  be  unnaturally 
tasked.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  all  the  sympathizing  organs  are  them- 
selves afflicted,  and  just  in  proportion  as  they  sympathize  with  the 
stomach.  The  food  escapes  from  this  organ  in  a  hatf'-digested  state, 
in  which  chemical  changes  have  also  occurred.  These  changes  beget 
acids  and  flatulence,  and,  as  the  crude  mass  traverses  the  intestines, 
it  irritates,  and  increases  the  sympathetic  derangement  of  those  or- 
gans, while  these,  again,  reflect  back  pernicious  influences  upon  the 
stomach  and  all  other  parts.     Increased  and  unnatural  mucus,  diar- 
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and  irritable,  sensitive  in  the  nasal  branch,  but  dull  in  the  oHactorj 
Taste  indiscriminate.  Sensibility  and  irritability  are  highly  develop- 
ed in  the  intestinal  canal.  The  teeth  are  making  their  way,  one  after 
another,  till  at  the  end  of  two  and  a  half  years,  the  first  dentition  is 
completed.  Digestion  and  nutrition  are  in  rapid  progress,  and  the 
secretions  and  excretions  copious.  The  appetite  great,  and  returiB 
almost  as  soon  as  appeased.  The  development  of  the  digestive  sys- 
tem keeps  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  teeth,  and  when  eight  or  ten 
shall  have  appeared,  the  stomach  is  ready  for  a  gradual  change  of  nu- 
triment. The  limbs  are  feebly  controlled.  Sleep  is  often  repeated 
and  long  continued,  being  scarcely  interrupted  for  the  first  week,  even 
by  hunger,  so  powerfully  is  the  new  bein?  under  the  influence  of  its 
fcBtal  habits.  Few  mental  impressions  bemg  made  there  is  no  trou- 
ble from  dreams.  Sleep  is  therefore  calm  while  the  organs  maintain 
their  healthy  round.  It  is  all  sleep  or  all  wakefulness,  vdth  but  litde 
of  the  revery  of  later  years.  The  pleasures  are  sensual  and  without 
alloy,  but  very  limited!  The  gratification  of  appetite  is  the  highest 
enjoyment,  and  hunger  the  greatest  suffering.  Judgment  and  reflec- 
tion are  in  a  dormant  state.  The  mind  is  easily  irritated,  but  as  easi- 
ly appeased ;  aqd  crying  is  as  natural  and  salutary  as  laughing  at  a 
later  age. 

576,  e.  The  most  important  peculiarities  of  infancy,  physiologically, 
pathologically,  and  therapeutically  considered,  are  the  general  imper- 
fect development  of  sensibility,  and  the  greater  general  development 
of  irritability,  mobility,  and  sympathy,  than  at  any  other  period  of  life. 

576,  d.  As  the  diseases  of  infancy,  like  other  ages,  correspond  with 
the  physiological  characteristics  (§  155, 156),  they  are  not  liable  to  be 
aggravated  by  causes  which  operate  through  common  and  specific 
sensibility ;  but  the  greater  development  of  irritability,  especially  of 
the  brain  and  intestinal  canal,  than  at  any  other  period  of  life,  subjects 
the  infant  to  a  predominance  of  cerebral  and  intestinal  diseases.  It 
is  owing,  also,  to  this  physiolo^cal  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal 
that  any  excess  of  food  is  readily  rejected  by  the  stomach.  But  irri- 
tability, in  being  thus  susceptible  of  the  influences  of  the  natural  vital 
stimuli,  that  all  its  contingent  purposes  may  be  fulfilled,  is  espe<naUy 
liable  to  morbific  impressions  (§  137  <2,  150).  It  is  owing  to  the  im- 
perfect development  of  the  cutaneous  veins  in  infancy,  and  childhood, 
that  there  is  an  absence  of  varix ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  cerebral 
congestion  and  hydrocephalus  are  now  common,  because  the  cerebral 
veins,  and  the  brain  itself,  are  large  and  highly  endowed  with  irritabili- 
ty. Croup  also  prevails,  and  is  more  or  less  attended  with  a  produc- 
tion of  coagulable  lymph,  because  of  a  peculiar  natural  modification 
of  the  organic  properties  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  larynx,  which 
changing  at  later  periods  gives  rise  to  catarrhal  inflammation  (§  134, 
ld5).  Morbid  sympathies  are  common  and  strongly  pronounced,  es- 
pecially between  the  intestinal  canal  and  the  skin,  and  between  the 
former  and  the  brain.  The  sympathies,  however,  are  mostly  on  the 
side  of  the  skin  and  the  brain,  the  primary  aflections  being  in  the  in- 
testinal canal.  Next,  the  lungs  are  liable  to  pneumonia,  but  most  so 
after  dentition  begins.  The  appearance  of  the  teeth  is  attended  with 
some  hew  physiological  conditions,  and  dentition  aggravates  or  gives 
rise  to  intestinal  derangements,  disturbs  the  natural  sympathies  df  or- 
gans, and  provokes  convulsions  of  the  voluntary  muscles  (§  526,  d). 
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576  e.  Diseases  bein^  rapid  and  active  in  infancy,  and  ilijurioas 
Bjmpaihies  speedily  and  powerfully  determined,  it  is  obvious  tha); 
remedies  must  be  prompt,  decisive,  and  of  quick  operation.    But,  it 
is  also  an  impoitant  consideration  that  nature  is  now  strongly  recupe- 
rative; that  the  same  physiological  susceptibilities  of  infants  to.aia- 
ease,  and  to  its  rapid  advances,  render  them  also  peculiarly  sensible  to 
remedial  agents,  when  timely  and  happily  applied ;  and  that  they  now 
operate  speedily  and  with  power  on  account  of  the  great  development 
of  irritability,  mobility,  and  sympathy  (^  150).     Hence  it  is,  that  mild- 
er means  which  fail  at  adult  age  may  succeed  under  apparently  the 
same  circumstances  in  infancy.    An  emetic,  therefore,  or  cathartic,  or 
alterative  doses  of  tartarized  antimony,  &c.,  may  become  a  jsubstitute 
for  a  certain  quantity  of  blood,  whose  abstraction  in  the  same  condi- 
tion of  disease  would  be  indispensable  at  adult  age ;  or  leeching  may 
be  sufficient  in  the  former  case,  when  general  bloodletting  would  be 
necessary  in  the  latter.    But,  since  the  dangers  of  disease  are  great- 
er, and  there  is  less  time  for  delay,  in  the  diseases  of  infants  than  of 
adults,  we  should  be  sure  of  the  right  before  we  decide  on  neglecting 
or  procrastinating  the  more  vigorous  treatment.     This  observation, 
however,  is  intended  to  apply  especially  to  the  abstraction  of  blood. 
Active  internal  remedies  should  be  delayed  in  cases  of  doubt.    On  the 
other  hand,  an  early  loss  of  blood  is  far  less  likely  to  be  detrimental ; 
and  where  it  may  be  required,  but  delayed,  the  chance  of  its  useful 
application  may  be  lost,  not  only  through  the  advances  of  disease,  but 
by  the  prostrating  effects  of  other  remedies  (§  155,  156,  925  a,  bj  c, 
964  J,  974  c,  1058  p). 

516, /I  It  may  be  finally  said  of  the  characteristics  of  infancy,  that 
the  first  few  weeks  of  independent  life  are  marked  by  peculiarities 
which  go  to  illustrate  the  philosophy  of  life  as  expounded  in  these 
Institutes.  Sleep,  for  example,  is  remarkably  continued ;  cutaneous 
sensibility  so  dormant  that  mjuries  of  the  surface  are  scarcely  felt, 
&c.  But  it  is  in  organic  life  that  we  meet  with  functions  that  are 
destined  for  speedy  modifications,  of  which  the  generation  of  heat  is 
the  most  remarkable  (§  441,  h), 

2.   CHILDHOOD. 

577,  a.  Childhood  extends  from  the  age  of  two  and  a  half  to  fif- 
teen or  seventeen  years  in  males,  and  to  fourteen  or  sixteen  in  fe- 
males. 

577,  b.  Irritability,  and  the  other  organic  properties,  become  mod- 
ified, and  variously,  in  different  parts.  Those  of  the  brain  settle 
down  into  that  modification  which  is  only  necessary  to  established 
functions  (§  156) ;  or,  at  most,  do  but  undergo  slighter  changes  at  the 
subsequent  periods  of  life.  Consequently,  the  brain  sheds  a  new  in- 
fluence over  other  organs;  and  irritability,  being  less  strongly  pro- 
nounced in  all  other  parts  than  in  infancy,  they  are  less  disposed  to 
sympathize  with  diseases  of  the  brain,  and  of  each  other,  or  the  brain 
with  them.  The  digestive  system  has  undergone  manifest  changes ; 
and  here,  too,  irritability  is  particularly  diminished.  Solid  food  has 
become  indispensable,  while  it  was  inadmissible  in  early  infancy ;  is 
less  fi:equently  desired,  and  can  be  digested  only  when  taken  at 
longer  intervals.  The  secretions  and  excretions  have  lessenied,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  changes  in  the  organic  states. 
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Sensibility,  especially  specific,  had  made  advances  in  infancy,  and 
increases  rapidly  in  childhood.  The  various  organs  of  sense  are 
turned  with  increasing  attention  to  surrounding  objects.  This  de- 
notes an  increase  of  perception,  and  with  it  the  other  mental  facilities 
hold  a  progressive  but  more  tardy  pace.  As  knowledge  poaiB  in, 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  increase  in  an  increasing  ratio.  The  or- 
gans of  speech  are  unfolded,  and  there  is  great  volubility  of  tongue. 
The  skin  has  become  less  delicate,  and  the  sub-cutaneous  fat  has  no- 
derffone  diminution  (§  440  bb,  440  c,  no.  11^,  441  c).  The  chin  loses 
its  double  character,  and  the  general  features  acquire  a  contour  in 
which  that  of  infancy  is  nearly  lost.  They  reflect  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  and  beam  with  enjoyment  when  not  disturbed  by  the  angry 
passions  that  now  spring  up  along  with  knowledge  and  reason. 

577,  c.  The  foregoing  new  state  of  things  gives  rise  to  new  dis- 
eases, or  to  new  modifications  of  infantile  cuseases.  Morbific  canses 
operate  according  to  the  new  modifications  of  the  vital  properties. 
There  are  new  and  modified  circles  of  sympathy  (§  156,  566).  New 
parts  become  the  seat  of  disease,  as  the  ligaments,  the  mesenteric 
glands,  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  joints.  Disease,  too,  is  now  apt  to 
result  in  disorganization,  from  which  infancy  is  greatly  exempt.  We 
have  seen  that  some  diseases  become  less  frequent,  as  those  of  the 
brain.  The  diminution  of  intestinal  irritability  lessens  the  frequency 
and  force  of  abdominal  derangements ;  and  this  relative  exemption 
cuts  oif  that  exuberance  of  sympathies  which  was  displayed  in  the 
intestinal  irritations  of  infancy.  Croup  disappears  at  the  age  of 
twelve.  Among  the  new  causes  of  disease  may  be  reckoned  the 
passions,  and  the  new  avenues  of  external  influences  through  the 
senses ;  though  the  absence  of  grief  and  the  predominance  of  hope 
are  favorable  to  childhood.  This  is  the  age  when  severe  mental  labor 
does  its  worst  with  the  constitution. 

577,  d.  Remedial  agents  bear  a  general  relative  correspondence 
with  the  new  physiological  conditions,  like  the  morbific,  as  we  have 
seen  of  infancy,  varied,  however,  from  the  latter  by  the  modifications 
induced  by  disease  (§  149, 150). 

3.   YOUTH. 

578,  a.  Youth  extends  from  the  end  of  childhood  to  the  age  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years. 

578,  b.  As  the  characteristics  of  infancy  pass  by  imperceptible  de- 
crees into  those  of  childhood,  so  do  those  of  the  latter  gradually  fade 
into  the  condition  of  puberty.  New  phenomena  are  cJike  presented 
by  the  mind  and  body ;  all  springing  from  natural  modifications  of 
the  same  powers  which  conducted  the  development  of  the  ovum 
through  all  its  stages  to  that  of  the  infant ;  which  carried  along  the 
exact  vicissitudes  of  infant  life  to  that  of  childhood,  and  which  trans- 
form the  child  into  a  being  capable  of  procreating  his  species.  The 
developments  of  structure  go  hand  in  hand  with  those  of  the  vital 
powers,  the  latter  always  taking  the  lead,  according  to  the  ordination 
of  the  Creator ;  and  for  Whose  direct  Agency,  as  exerted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  organic  life,  these  formative  powers  are  designed  as  a  subor- 
dinate Bub8titute,~<-always  fashioning  the  new  being  according  to  the 
original  model  (§  63,  64,  155). 

The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  by  which  youth  is  introduced  is 
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the  development  of  the  organs  of  generation,  which,  as  in  plants,  may  be 
regarded,  in  a  physiological  sense,  as  the  great  final  object  of  the  devel- 
opment of  all  the  other  organs  from  the  embryo  state ;  new  beings  be- 
ing thus  produced  that  other  new  ones  may  follow.  Such,  then,  being 
the  ultimate  tendency  of  all  the  physical  and  vital  developments,  it  olv 
viously  follows  that  a  new  condition  has  taken  place  in  all  the  animal 
and  organic  powers  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  that  the  development 
of  the  generative  organs  will,  in  their  turn,  so  modify  the  conditions 
of  life  as  to  can*y  out  the  design  of  nature  in  perpetuating  the  species. 

578,  c.  Specific  sensibility  is  now  at  its  acme  of  development,  and 
its  corresponding  mental  power,  perception,  is  in  full  and  rapid  oper- 
ation. Knowledge  of  external  things  pours  in  as  rapidly  as  the  eye 
can  glance  from  object  to  object,  or  the  ear  distinguish  the  tones  of 
music  as  they  run  into  each  other.  The  mind  now  seizes  this  knowl- 
edge, and  appropriates  it  more  extensively  than  before  to  the  improve- 
ment of  its  own  powers.  It  compares  phenomena  with  each  other, 
observes  their  resemblances  and  contrasts,  and  as  the  judgment,  un- 
der this  exercise  of  reflection,  acquires  maturity,  it  deduces  the  great 
laws  by  which  the  phenomena  are  regulated,  and  finally  carries  them 
up  to  the  very  powers  from  which  they  emanate.  But  it  does  not  so 
clearly  follow  tnat  the  provision  which  nature  has  made  for  the  right 
government  of  the  mind  or  the  body  will  be  duly  employed.  No 
sooner,  indeed,  are  we  bom,  than  abuses  begin, — if  not  on  the  part 
of  infancy,  on  that,  at  least,  of  its  natural  guides  and  protectors.  The 
stomach  is  crowded  with  solid  food  instead  of  its  natural  fluid,  or 
when  solids  become  appropriate  the  least  appropriate  are  often  se- 
lected. The  properties  of  life  being  thus  abused,  they  suffer,  and  not 
unfrequently  perish  in  consequence.  The  passions,  yea,  even  anger, 
are  desig^ned  tor  our  happiness  or  for  our  protection.  But  judgment  is 
permitted  to  fail  of  its  legitimate  sway,  and  the  passions  are  let  loose 
to  fill  us  with  disease,  to  imbitter  our  corporeal  and  intellectual  exist- 
ences, to  incarcerate  our  bodies,  or  to  hang  us  upon  the  gallows. 

Coming  to  the  abstract  operations  of  mind,  do  we  not  find  a  like 
abuse  of  the  understanding?  Do  we  not  constantly  find  that  the 
knowledge  which  has  been  acquired  is  perverted  to  the  worst  conclu- 
sions 1  Are  not  the  phenomena  of  nature  which  are  opposed  to  each 
other  made  to  assume  resemblances,  and  such  as  are  clearly  allied 
equally  estranged  ]  And  do  we  not  then,  by  this  abuse  of  reason, 
proceed  to  refer  these  incongruous  results  to  common  laws  and  com- 
mon causes  ?  We  need  not  go  beyond  the  subjects  before  us  for  an 
affirmative  answer.  Are  not  all  the  unique  phenomena  of  life,  all 
those  which  mark  the  distinctions  between  infancy,  childhood,  and 
youth,  all  those  which  attend  the  consummation  of  the  body  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  generative  organs,  for  the  production  of  the  ovum, 
of  the  seminal  fluid,  even  sexual  desire  itself,  and  its  ultimate  termina- 
tion in  new  beings,  ay,  the  Very  thoughts  which  go  up  to  Heaven, 
most  extensively  referred,  at  this  thinking,  speculative  age,  to  the  for- 
ces which  rule  over  dead,  inorganic  matter  ?  But  there  is  a  stage  of 
human  existence,  which  that  modified  materialism  that  acknowledges 
a  soul  has  not  yet  dared  to  invade.  That  stage  begins  when  both  pa- 
rents infuse  themselves  into  their  future  ofispring,  when  a  new  soul, 
like  a  new  body,  is  generated ;  and  it  extends  throughout  the  festal 
development.    The  same  processes,  as  we  have  seen,  are  now  in  prog- 
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ress  as  at  etery  subsequent  s1;age  of  life.  The  same  powers,  tiiere- 
fore,  and  no  others,  are  alike  at  all  times  the  causes  of  the  coincident 
results  (^  65-76). 

Returning  to  the  characteristics  of  youth,  we  find  that  the  testes 
now  enlarge,  and  secrete  the  seminal  fluid ;  the  uterus  becomes  rap- 
idly unfolded  in  its  powers  and  structure ;  the  menses  take  place; 
and,  in  both  sexes,  the  arrangements  for  generation  are  established. 
While  these  peculiar  changes  are  in  progress,  sensibility  and  irrita- 
bility are  acutely  susceptible,»and  give  rise  to  restlessness,  ImpatieDce, 
and  often  to  anxiety  and  distress,  without  absolute  disease.    The 
mammae  also  prepare  for  the  work  of  nutrition,  svvell  out,  and  assome 
that  peculiar  rotundity  which  is  considered  the  beau  ideal  of  hewatj. 
The  oeard  puts  forth.    The  face  swells  with  blood,  that  the  features 
may  be  supplied  abundantly  vrith  the  material  which  is  necessary  &r 
their  full  development;  and  it  is  now  that  physiognomy  begins  to 
take  its  rank  among  the  sciences.     The  muscles  obtain  greater  firm- 
ness, greater  power,  and  greater  action.    The  cutaneous  veins  eailsrgs 
beyond  their  former  capacity.    The  organs  of  speech  undergo  anotber 
change,  as  denoted  by  the  hoarse  and  rough  voice.     The  body  spreada^ 
becomes  firm  and  erect,  and  often  shoots  up,  in  early  youth,  with 
amazing  rapidity. 

So  much  elaboration  of  structure,  and  the  institution  o£  the  gen- 
erative functions,  cannot  fail,  according  to  our  doctrine  of  life,  as  sour- 
ces of  manv  new  reflex  nervous  actions,  of  new  diseases,  or  hknI- 
ifications  of  former  disease.  The  principle,  indeed,  is  fundamental, 
that  diseases  vary  according  to  the  natural  variations  that  may  spring 
up  in  the  vital  states  of  different  parts,  or  of  the  entire  body,  at  m&' 
ent  periods  of  our  existence  (^  150,  &c.).  These  fluctuations  of  tl» 
natural  states  of  the  system,  as  also  disease  itself,  and  its  very  cor^ 
as  we  have  seen,  grow  out  of  the  natural  instability  of  the  propeitks 
of  life  (§  177).  The  natural  instability,  or  liability  to  definite  changa 
at  the  progressive  stages  of  life,  is  ordained  not  only  for  the  newphys' 
leal  developments  that  are  taking  place,  but  also  for  certain  incidental 
conditions,  such  as  gestation,  lactation,  &c.  (§  155, 156).  Will  ciienh 
istry  explain  1 

We  consequently  find  that  the  concerted  action  of  organs  is  liable 
to  be  disturbed  at  the  beginning  of  youth,  independently  of  disease. 
The  heart  beats  irregularly,  respiration  is  hurried,  or  slow,  or  labori- 
ous, and  fluctuates  as  the  passions  rise  or  fall,  or  as  the  imdmij 
happen  to  poise;  and  the  heart,  and  the  cutaneous  vessels  of  the  face, 
obey  the  same  influences.  These  susceptibilities  may  be  more  or  less 
extended  to  all  other  parts,  without  the  intervention  of  disease,  ^f^"? 
these  physiolo^cal  results  are  frequent  bleedings  of  the  nose,  head- 
ache, constipation,  and  partial  disturbances  of  digestion.  So,  also,  ifl 
that  pain  and  distress  which  attend  menstruation,  and  all  the  reftex 
nervous  influenoes  which  axe  inflicted  upon  the  system  at  lax]^e  dunng 
the  progress  of  this  excretion.  It  is  the  vital,  not  the  chemical  pow- 
ers, which  are  thus  disturbed,  but  not  morbidly  affected. 

578,  d.  Where,  however,  nature  introduces  so  much  novelty  tnew 
must  be  new  diseases,  and  new  sympathetic  results  of  a  morbid  co  ^ 


acter.    And  now  mark  the  coincidence  between  the  prp|T®Jf'^? 
velopment  of  the  vital  states  and  their  liability  to  morbid  affectw^ 
The  uterus,  for  instance,  has  hitherto  been  merely  in  a  vegetsn 
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State.  It  has  had  no  specific  function,  and  its  organic  properties  have 
existed  only  in  that  condition  which  is  essential  to  nutrition.  This 
organ,  therefore,  has  been  scarcely  liable  to  any  disturbance,  not  even 
of  a  sympathetic  nature ;  for  the  organ,  hitherto,  has  taken  no  part  in 
the  general  operations  of  the  body.  And  how  clearly  this  illustrates 
the  laws  of  reflex  nervous  action  in  their  application  to  disease, 
and  exposes  the  absurdities  of  the  humoral  pathology !  But,  as  puber- 
ty arrives  the  uterus  takes  on  its  specific  function;  and,  that  this  may 
be  performed  there  must  be  a  great  modification  of  the  organic  life 
of  wis  organ.  Agreeably,  therefore,  to  the  universal  law  the  uterus 
must  be  now  liable  to  direct  disease,  and  to  morbific  reflex  nerv- 
ous actions  fix»m  diseases  of  other  organs ;  while  primary  diseases  of 
the  uterus,  in  their  turn,  develop  sympathetic  affections  in  other  and 
distant  parts.  Diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  inflict  diseases  upon 
the  womb,  and  menstruation  is  suspended  as  one  of  the  consequen- 
ces. Again,  when  the  uterus  is  most  actively  engaged,  as  during 
menstruation,  it  should,  according  to  our  principles,  be  most  liable  to 
disturbance,  either  from  the  direct  operation  of  foreign  causes,  or 
from  reflex  nervous  influeices  of  other  diseased  organs.  Accordingly, 
even  exposures  to  a  chilling  atmosphere,  damp  and  cold  feet,  &;c, 
will  so  disturb  the  uterus,  when  engaged  in  excreting  the  menses,  as 
to  arrest  its  i^nction.  And  what  are  the  frequent  consequences  ]  A 
long  chain  of  sympathetic  diseases,  which,  from  the  beginning  of  their 
primary  cause,  we  might  as  well  attempt  to  explain  by  lunar  influ- 
ence, or  by  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides,  as  by  any  principle 
in  the  humoral  pathology,  or  by  any  laws  that  rule  in  the  world  of 
dead  matter.  And  yet  does  the  intellectual  world  abound  with  phys- 
ical hypotheses  of  life  and  disease  for  the  interpretation  of  phenome- 
na of  which  those  now  under  consideration  are  only  simple  elements. 
Now,  too,  the  mammse,  for  the  first  time,  have  their  oreanic  powers 
brought  forth,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  secretion  of  milk.  And 
mark,  as  we  go  alone,  the  harmony  of  Design,  and  the  coincidence 
between  the  preparation  of  the  mammse  and  that  of  the  uterus.  The 
development  of  the  latter  takes  the  lead,  while  that  of  the  mammae 
is  the  work  of  sympathy,  and  this  ascendency  is  maintained  in  the 
pregnant  state.  And  yet  we  are  told  that  final  causes  should  have  no 
place  in  philosophy.  But  the  mammae,  like  the  uterus,  now,  and  for 
the  first  time,  become  the  seat  of  morbid  conditions  ;  and,  from  what 
we  have  seen  of  their  natural  relations  to  the  uterus,  we  readily  com- 
prehend the  reason  why  they  inflame  when  the  uterus  undergoes  its 
sudden  and  violent  change  in  parturition,  and  why  the  secretion  of 
milk  is  now  started,  and  why  they  are  liable  to  diseases,  such  as  car- 
cinoma, which,  at  least,  seldom  occur  before  this  organ  is  brought  un- 
der the  uterine  influences  (§  138,  524  b,  d).  How  forcibly  do  all 
such  problems  admonish  the  chemist  and  physical  philosopher  to  re- 
gard all  others  relative  to  life,  in  its  natural  and  morbid  conditions,  as 
a  part  of  that  great  whole,  of  which  the  former  are  only  more  striking 
examples ! 

Again,  the  testes  now,  also,  for  the  first  time,  have  their  vital  state 
so  modified  as  to  perform  their  function  of  secreting  semen  (§  155). 
Of  course,  therefore,  for  the  first  time,  these  organs  should  be  liable 
to  morbid  affections,  should  now,  for  the  first  time,  sympathize  vrith 
the  diseases   of  other  parts,  and   inflict  reflex  actions  upon  dis- 
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tant  organs.  But,  besides  die  general  functions,  susceptibilities,  and 
influences  in  which  the  testes,  Uie  uterus,  and  the  mammae  now  par- 
ticipate in  common  with  other  organs,  there  are  some  special  charac- 
teristics relative  to  each  part  that  reflect  no  little  light  upon  our  doc- 
trines of  life  and  disease.  The  development  of  the  testes,  for  exam- 
ple, exerts  a  powerful  reflex  nervous  influence  on  the  changes  wticb 
are  simultaneously  going  on  in  other  parts,  as  denoted  by  its  well- 
known  eflect  upon  the  voice.  If  the  parotids  be  invaded  by  mamM, 
the  testes  and  mammae  are  liable  to  inflame  by  sympathy,  kc  Toe 
natural  and  pathological  conditions  harmonize  together ;  the  latter  be- 
ing strongly  associated  through  the  nervous  system  with  the  new  devd- 
opments  of  structure  and  modifications  of  the  vital  states,  all  of  whieh 
are  owing  essentially  to  alterative  reflex  nervous  influences  nnceasingiy 
excited  by  the  evolution  of  the  generative  organs  (§  516  (f,  na  6) 

From  the  vital  elaborations  which  are  in  progress  about  tbe  fece, 
it  is  liable  to  eruptive  aflections,  and  the  throat  to  inflammation.  Ar- 
ticular rheumatism  is  now  more  rife  than  in  childhood,  and  more  so 
than  at  any  other  stage  of  life.  If  disposition  to  scrofula  exist,  it  still 
manifests  itself,  as  in  childhood,  in  the  lyftiphatics  of  tbe  neck;  bat 
now,  especially,  it  invades  the  lungs.  This,  therefore,  is  the  age  for 
tuberculous  phthisis.  The  brain,  having  already  nearly  acquired  its 
plenitude  of  development,  and  moving  on  in  quiet  stability  of  its  or- 
ganic powers,  and  the  mental  faculties  employed  in  undisturbed  o^ 
orations,  is  comparatively  exempt  from  disease.  The  passions,  it  u 
true,  are  now  at  work ;  but  they  are  not  of  the  morbific  kind,  either 
as  it  respects  the  brain  or  distant  organs.  Anger  is  the  worst,  bal 
goes  off*  in  explosions.  Envy  has  not  been  whetted.  Grief  is  tran- 
sient. Malice  has  not  had  its  incentives.  Avarice  awaits  the  matu- 
rity of  judgment.  Hope  and  love  hold  a  sway  over  the  whole,  and 
these  are  conducive  to  health,  when  love  does  not  run  into  excess. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  transitions  from   excessive  hilarity  to  the 

floom  of  melancholy,  and  the  mind  by  fits  is  fanciful,  and  by  fits  is 
ull.  But,  by  more  than  all  things  else,  it  is  subject  to  depressing  in- 
fluences from  the  development  of  the  generative  organs,  and  this  m 
proportion  to  its  rapidity ;  and  the  state  of  the  mind,  as  to  its  doll- 
ness,  is  an  index  of  what  is  in  progress  for  the  procreation  of  the 
species.  When  the  organs  of  generation  have  attained  their  mata- 
rity,  the  mind  acquires  its  equilibrium ;  and  its  faculties,  by  this  pro- 
cess, have  obtained  an  immense  accession  to  their  vigor.  These  in- 
fluences are  alike  felt  by  both  sexes.  As  youth  approaches  the  adult 
state,  the  body,  like  the  mind,  increases  in  vigor,  and  is  capable  of 
all  the  labor  of  maturer  years.  Now  is  the  period  for  athleDc  exer- 
cise, and  feats  of  strength,  and  now  the  awkwardness  of  youth  sub- 
sides into  the  gracefulness  and  dignity  of  manhood.  ^ 

4.   ADTJLT  OR  MIDDLE  AGE. 

579,  a.  Manhood  begins  at  the  age  of  twenty  to  twenty-five,  ano 
reaches  to  about  sixty  years.  .  . 

579,  b.  At  the  bepnning  of  this  age,  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  approaching  their  state  of  maturity.  "  He,"  says  Zimmerman, 
"  who,  at  thirty  years  of  age,  is  not  an  able  minister,  an  able  generali 
or  an  able  physician,  will  never  be  so."  The  stature  of  the  body  w 
aeon  completed,  its  form  perfected   and  all  the  organs  fully  devel- 
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oped.  We  have,  therefore,  but  little  novelty  in  disease  during  the 
age  of  manhood,  except  such  as  may  spring  from  the  operation  of 
new  accidental  causes.  The  buoyant  hilarity  of  youth  is  succeeded 
by  greater  steadiness  of  mind,  tempered  by  sobriety  and  judgment. 
The  passions  are  now  in  full  operation,  and  those  of  the  worst  kind 
become  more  strongly  pronounced;  of  which,  avarice  and  envy  are. 
predominant.  The  £sappointments  and  the  trials  of  life  have  be- 
come manifold,  and  fall  with  their  heaviest  effect ;  and,  as  one  suc- 
ceeds another,  hope  is  more  or  less  supplanted  by  anticipation  of  eviL 
The  passions,  therefore,  at  this  period  of  life,  are  of  a  morbific  na- 
ture, and  lay  deeply  the  foundations  of  disease,  or  embarrass  the  op- 
eration of  our  curative  means,  and  the  salutary  efforts  of  nature. 
Diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  especially,  and  their  sympathetic  re- 
sults, are  the  frequent  consequences  of  grief  and  disappointment. 
And,  although  the  appetite  has  diminished,  and  is  less  frequent  than 
at  former  ages,  habits  have  become  more  artificial,  temperance  gives 
way  to  excesses^  and  the  act;ivity  of  youth  yields  to  sedentary  pur- 
suits. Numerous  arts,  and  the  seductions  of  the  study,  call  us,  also, 
from  the  genial  influence  of  the  open  air,  and  in  various  other  ways, 
contribute  morbific  influences. 

Most  of  the  injurious  tendencies  which  are  superadded  to  the  age 
of  manhood  beset,  in  the  first  place,  the  organs  of  digestion ;  dyspep- 
sy  being  one  of  the  most  frequent  forms  in  which  disease  is  now 
presented,  and  carries  in  its  train  a  multitude  of  sympathetic  evils. 
it  b  not,  however,  till  the  age  of  thirty-five  that  these  manifestations 
become  common,  unless  the  foundation  have  been  laid,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  by  violations  of  nature  in  childhood  or  in  youth,  or 
by  transmitted  predisposition.  This  is  also  the  period  of  pregnancy ; 
and,  although  a  natural  condition,  the  artificial  habits  of  society  have 
so  modified  the  natural  state  of  the  system,  that  pregnancy,  parturi- 
tion, and  the  period  of  nursing,  give  rise  to  no  small  amount  of  dis- 
ease. For  the  same  reason,  also,  menstruation  is  ofben  interrupted, 
while  this  interruption  deranges  other  organs.  Owing,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  these  acquired  peculiarities  and  the  diseases  of  women, 
midwifery  has  become  a  distinct  and  important  department  of  medi- 
cine. From  forty-five  to  fifly  menstruation  ceases,  and  with  it  the 
period  of  childbearing.  This  new  change  in  the  uterus  is  apt  to  de- 
velop sympathetic  disturbances  in  other  parts,  and  to  become  a  cause 
of  disease  in  the  uterine  organs.  But,  as  a  compensation,  there  is 
now  an  exemption  firom  those  maladies  and  that  suffering  which  re- 
sult from  the  menstrual  function. 

From  the  age  of  45  to  70,  the  cerebral  veins  take  on  that  peculiar 
modification  of  t;ongestion  which  results  in  a  secretion  of  blood,  and 
which,  as  occurring  in  the  brain,  determines  the  common  form  of 
apoplexy.  This  condition  decreases  toward  the  age  of  70.  But,  I 
shall  not  dilate  farther  upon  the  peculiarities  of  this  era  of  life,  since 
they  are  all  referable  to  the  great  principles  which  govern  the  char* 
acteristics  of  every  other  period,  and  all  require  the  same  considera- 
tions in  the  aspects  of  pathology  and  therapeutics.  As  at  all  other 
stages  of  existence,  also,  the  characteristics  of  manhood  are  grad- 
ually changing  till  they  are  finally  blended  or  disappear  in  those  of 
old  age. 
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5.  OLD  AGE. 

580.  Tbe  last  period  of  life  has  been  subdivided  into  indpiau  or 
green  old  age,  which  extends  from  60  to  70 ;  confirmed  Mage,ig 
caducity y  from  70  to  85  ;  and  decrepitude,  from  85  yeans,  upward. 

581,  a.  More  remarkable  changes  now  take  place  in  certain  pam 
of  the  organization  than  from  the  beginning  ot  yoath  upward;  bat, 
as  they  occur  not  in  the  essential  organic  parts,  noodificatioos  of  the 
organic  properties  and  functions  are  less  the  cause  of  certain  promi- 
nent phenomena  than  the  physical  deviations  in  comparatirely  aoes- 
sentialparts  ;  such  as  ossification  of  the  cardiac  Yalyes,of  the  arterieS) 
&c.  The  senses  are  failing  as  an  avenue  of  knowledge.  Tbe  ^ 
becomes  dim,  and  the  ear  is  only  arrested  by  acute,  or  distinct,  or 
loud  noises.  The  motions  of  the  body  are  slow,  the  back  stiff,  and 
more  or  less  curved.  The  intervertebral  cartilages,  also,  shrink,  and 
the  stature  lessens  in  consequence.  The  joints  and  tendons  become 
rigid;  the  sutures  coalesce;  the  skin  is  darker  and»more  wrinkled; 
the  fat  retires  from  the  circumference  to  the  internal  organs,  by 
which  the  superficial  veins  are  rendered  more  prominent,  and  tbe  ejea 
sunken. 

•  581,  b.  Nevertheless,  rigidity  and  other  changes  go  on  in  the  most 
essential  organization,  which  are  principally  characterized  by  a  na^ 
ural  decline  of  the  vital  properties  and  functions ;  but  none  are  ab- 
rupt, and  there  are  no  new  functions  introduced,  and  none  are  anest- 
ed.  All  these  new  conditions,'  too,  as  at  all  other  stages  of  life,  an 
the  work  of  the  organic  properties, — always  creative,  bat  ultimately 
giving  rise  to  physical  changes  of  a  suicidal  nature,  and  which  end  in 
their  destruction.  Irritability  and  sensibility  are,  therefore,  upon  tbe 
wane,  and  mobility  is  alike  embarrassed  by  the  foregoing  physical 
changes.    The  nervous  system  has  mostly  played  out  its  part 

581,  c.  The  mind,  too,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  going  with  the  organic 
powers ;  but  it  is  worth  observing,  as  a  characteristic  distinction  be- 
tween the  soul  and  the  organic  properties  which  animate  its  abode, 
that  genius  rarely  wears  out.  It  sparkles  as  bright  as  ever  when  tbe 
flickering  lamp  of  life  is  but  dimly  seen. 

581,  d.  The  decline  of  the  mental  powens  is  accompanied  by  ft 
subsidence  of  the  passions ;  and  as  sensibility  also  fails,  former  m(»^ 
bific  causes  and  avenues  to  disease  are  thus  greatly  diminished. 

581,  e.  The  old  man  waits  his  certain  doom  in  calm  serenity,  or 
only  impatient  for  its  approach.  He  is  satiated  with  the  pleasures  of 
life;  perhaps  because  he  can  enjoy  no  longer.  His  reminiscences 
are  rather  of  his  pains  than  of  his  delights,  because  the  former  are 
more  indelibly  established,  and  are  not  now  counteracted  by  present 
enjoyments. 

582,  From  what  we  have  now  seen  of  the  physiological  condition 
of  old  age  it  is  evident  that  diseases  Vary  but  little  firom  those  which 
prevail  after  40  or  45  years ;  only  from  the  gradual  embarfawmenta 
sustained  by  the  organic  powers  disease  is  apt  to  be  less  violent, 
while,  also,  for  the  same  reason,  there  is  less  of  the  recupenUive  abu- 
ity.  Apoplexy,  palsy,  organic  affections  of  the  heart,  and  urinary  dif- 
ficulties, are  the  predommating  accidents  of  old  age. 

583,  a.  Although,  therefore,  morbific  causes  are  less  energetie  in 
old  age  than  at  other  stages  of  life,  remedial  agents  are,  also,  less  op- 
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erative,  nature  less  recuperative,  diseases  less  easily  arrested,  are 
sooner  beyond  the  reach  oi  art,  and  often  eventuate  suddenly  in  death, 
without  having  attained  any  degree  of  severity.  Life  often  snaps  when 
the  old  man  is  qua£Bing  his  wine,  or  as  he  "  shoulders  his  crutch  to 
show  how  fields  were  won.'' 

583,  b.  Hence  it  is  apparent  that  remedies  must  be  prompt  and  ef- 
ficient in  proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  disease ;  as  is  more  exten- 
sively set  forth  in  the  article  on  Bloodletting. 

584,  a.  Finally,  it  appears  from  the  characteristics  of  life  at  its  va- 
rious stages ;  the  progressive  variations  in  the  vital  states ;  the  suc- 
cessive developments  of  important  organs ;  of  the  new  functions  which 
are  instituted  and  again  extinguished;  till  we  come  to  that  period 
when  the  properties  of  life  lay  the  foundation  of  their  own  ruin  by  in- 
stituting disorganizations  of  structure ;  and  from  what,  also,  we  have 
seen  of  the  corresponding  modifications  of  disease  at  the  various  erajB, 
and  of  the  new  ones  which  appear,  vrith  dieir  new  train  of  sympa- 
thies, it  is  obvious,  I  say,  that  there  must  be  some  corresponding  va- 
riation of  treatment  which  may  be  relative  to  a  common  character  of 
disease  (§  117,  134-160).  But,  at  every  varying  stage  of  life,  all 
things  proceed  upon  established  laws;  and,  however  modified  the 
powers  which  may  be  in  operation,  and  by  which  every  result  is 
brought  about,  and  whether  so  by  nature,  or  by  morbific  causes,  or 
by  art,  there  are  precise  laws  by  which  all  the  phenomena  are  deter^ 
mined  according  to  the  particular  combination  of  existing  circumstan- 
ces. It  is  an  important  object  of  art  to  find  out  all  the  conditions 
which  may  attend  any  given  state  of  the  properties  and  functions  of 
life,  whether  natural  or  morbid,  that  the  most  appropriate  regimen 
may  be  adopted,  or  remedial  agents  be  applied  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cision.   In  aU  this  the  nervous  system  demands  a  critical  attention. 

584,  b.  Every  remedy  would  always  operate  in  one  uniform  way, 
were  die  conditions  of  the  vital  properties  and  functions,  and  the  struc- 
ture which  they  animate,  always  the  same ;  just  as  the  blood  always 
afiects  the  heart  and  vessels  in  one  unifbrra  manner,  in  health.  But, 
such  is  the  instability  of  the  properties  of  life,  and  such,  in  consequence, 
the  variableness  of  morbid  conditions,  that  these  modifications  are 
rarely  precisely  the  same  in  any  two  instances,  or  at  any  two  succes- 
sive days.  To  find  out  these  varieties,  and  to  adapt  accordingly  the 
general  principles  of  treatment,  and  in  their  relatively  specific  details, 
IS  one  oithe  highest  and  most  difficult  aims  of  medicine ;  and  demands, 
as  an  indispensable  qualification,  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  life. 
< 

II.  IN0IVn>UAL  AND  GENERAL  PECULIARTTIES,  CON8IBTINO  OF  TEMPERA- 
MENT, CONSTITUTION,  IDIOSTNCRAST,  AND  NATIONAL  ATTRIBUTES. 

A.  Temperament,  CanstituHan^Jdiosyncroiy, 

535,  a.  Under  our  fifth  division  of  physiology  we  have  next  in  or- 
der the  Temperaments,  &c.,  or  those  peculicuities  of  life  which  natu- 
rally distinguish  one  individual  firom  another.  The  temperaments, 
therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  embracing  the  innate  as  well  as  ac- 
quired peculiarities  of  constitution ;  for,  although  the  latter  depe)id 
upon  causes  that  are  relative  alone  to  the  individual,  the  former^  or 
innate  constitution,  has  been  brought  about,  at  some  anterior  genera- 
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tion,  by  the  physical  agencies  of  life.     This  is  the  true  temperament, 
and  belongs  to  masses  of  mankind. 

t>85,  h,  IdiosyTtcrasy  is  only  a  Yariety  of  temperament  and  coiDsdta- 
tion,  and  like  those,  therefore,  depends  upon  some  peculiar  modifica 
tion  of  the  properties  of  life,  especially  irritability ;  but  only  bo  in  le- 
lation  to  a  very  few  particular  agents.  It  is  peculiar  to  indiyiduals, 
rather  rare,  and  may  be  hereditary  or  acquired.  This  peculiaiity  is 
not  unfrequently  the  cause  of  the  fayorable  or  deleterious  effects  of 
certain  remedied  agents,  of  certain  kinds  of  food,  &c.  We  see  the 
important  principle  illustrated  every  day,  every  hour.  Here  is  a  sob* 
ject  who  is  salivated  by  the  external  application  of  a  few  graim  of 
mercurial  ointment,  and  in  whom  syphilis,  or  fever,  may  be  speedily 
extinguished  by  this  simple  use  of  the  remedy.  But  here  is  another, 
in  whom  the  internal  administration  of  an  ounce  of  calomel  may  pro- 
duce no  constitutional  result,  and  make  no  impression  upon  sypiulia. 
Or,  it  may  be  in  another  case  of  extreme  susceptibility  to  the  acdoa 
of  mercury,  that  the  agent  always  displays  the  effects  of  a  profouDd 
poison,  aggravating  fever  and  syphilis,  or,  in  the  absence  of  disease, 
greatly  deranging  all  the  functions  of  life.  Most  men  are  poisooed 
by  the  slightest  contact  with  the  rhus  vemix ;  but  now  and  then  an  in- 
dividual handles  it  vfdth  impunity.  Muscles,  and  some  other  animals, 
are  always  poisonous  when  eaten  by  some  people,  though  generally 
good  articles  of  food. 

585,  c.  Constitution  comprehends  all  the  peculiarities  of  tbe  indi- 
vidual,— ^the  temperament,  idiosyncrssy,  conditions  relative  to  age,  sex, 
habits,  &c.  It  is  therefore  liable  to  many  variations  at  all  periods  of 
life.  The  prevailing  characteristics  of  each  of  the  elements  may  re- 
main, but  yet  so  modified  that  what  is  known  as  constitution  may  be 
**  broken  down." 

585,  d.  The  same  principle  is  concerned  throughout,  whether  m 
respect  to  constitution,  temperament^  or  idiosyncrasy.  It  is  the  sazae 
as  prevails  habitually  in  respect  to  the  naturally  modified  irritability 
of  different  organs  in  man,  and  in  all  animals,  and  in  plants;  that 
which  renders  urine  innoxious  to  the  bladder,  but  morbific  to  all 
other  parts, — ^that  which  renders  the  eye  susceptible  to  the  andula- 
tions  of  light,  the  ear  to  the  undulations  of  air ;  and  so  on  (§  133-1^19). 
The  principle,  and  its  everlasting,  unchanging  laws,  are  every  where, 
in  all  that  relates  to  organic  beings,  whether  in  respect  to  the  system 
in  its  abstract  condition,  or  as  relative  to  external  agencies.  It  is  & 
great  and  wonderful  principle,  a  perpetual  study  for  the  philosopher, 
ever  pregnant  of  variety,  ever  illustrative  of  tbe  peculiar  character  of 
the  properties  of  life,  of  their  natural  modifications,  of  their  instabihtyf 
and  forever  supplying  fresh  sources  of  interpretation  of  the  laws  which 
the  properties  and  actions  of  life  obey.  ^ 

586.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  temperament,  constitutioD,  and 
idiosyncrasy,  are  constituted  by  certain  acquired  or  transmitted  con- 
ditions of  the  vital  properties,  which  form  a  part  of  the  natural  or  na- 
bitual  state  of  each  individual,  and  from  which  arise  various  aegi«^ 
and  kinds  in  the  susceptibilities  to  the  action  of  physical  agents,  an 
certain  peculiarities,  also,  in  the  material  condition  and  confonnaBO 
of  parts,  especially  the  external.  By  studying  these  sensible  P^^"*^] 
ties,  as  well  as  the  phenomena  of  life  in  their  natural  and  morbid  co  • 
ditions,  we  infer  the  peculiarities  of  the  natural  vital  condidons  m 
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ferent  individaals,  or  their  natural  conBtitution  and  temperament,  or 
any  more  remarkable  idiosyncrasy.  They  reach,  also,  to  the  mind, 
which  is  apt  to  bear  certain  relative  peculiarities  to  those  of  the  or- 
ganic states. 

588.  In  the  farther  consideration  of  this  subject,  I  shall  regard  those 
peculiarities  of  constitution  which  are  mostly  of  a  determinate  nature, 
and  include  them  under  the  general  denomination  of  temperament. 

589.  The  physiological  differences 'between  temperament,  idiosyn- 
crasy, and  constitution,  are  neither  great,  nor  of  much  practical  im- 
portance. Indeed,  so  allied  are  they  in  principle,  that  a  common 
philosophy  determines  the  remedial  treatment,  which  is  always  more 
or  less  modified  by  temperament  Each  should  be  considered  along 
with  the  modifying  influences  of  habits,  climate,  &;c. 

590.  Temperament  and  constitution  do  not  depend,  as  supposed  by 
some  writers,  upon  the  special  development  of  particular  organs; 
though  this  is  true  of  some  of  the  vicissitudes  of  age  (§  153-159, 506). 
The  former  have  their  foundation  in  the  system  at  large,  and  are  apt 
to  be  transmitted  by  one  or  both  parents;  or  the  transmitted  pecu- 
liarities may  come  from  a  remote  ancestor,  and  not  from  the  imme- 
diate progenitor.  This  last  peculiarity  is  analogous  to  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  where  it  passes  over  one 
generation  and  reappears  in  the  third. 

591.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  temperament,  whether  innate  or  ac- 
quired, is  due  to  the  slow  operation  of  causes  upon  the  vital  constitu- 
tion ;  just  as  we  have  seen  of  the  law  of  vital  habit  (§  535-568).  In 
the  latter  case,  the  modifications  are  more  or  less  transitory ;  but  may 
be  so  ingrafted  as  to  be  transmitted,  for  a  time,  like  the  permanent 
temperaments,  from  parent  to  child,  as  seen  of  some  diseases,  such  as 
lues,  or  of  predispositions  to  disease  of  a  transient  nature,  as  in  small- 
pox, or  even  ordinary  fever.  Coming  to  hereditary  disease  of  a  per- 
manent nature,  as  scrofula,  we  run  from  the  transitory  phenomena  of 
vital  habit,  by  an  intimate  analogy,  into  the  permanent  temperaments; 
and  from  these  we  are  conducted  by  the  same  philosophy,  which  re- 
spects the  operation  of  physical  agents  in  modifying  the  properties  of 
life,  to  those  more  remarkable  peculiarities  which  spring  up  in  ani- 
mals from  domestication,  and  in  plants  from  changes  of  climate  and 
soil  (§  75-80,  143-147,  220,  327-331,  559,  561-563,  659,  666  J, 
674). 

592.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  differences  in  temperament  have, 
often,  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  elementary  composition.  Differ- 
ences, however,  obtain  in  respect  to  structure,  as  seen  in  the  general 
form,  the  proportions  of  the  limbs,  the  features,  &c. ;  while  more  re- 
markable corresponding  analogies  are  witnessed  in  the  herbaceous  and 
arborescent  habits  of  the  same  plant,  as  it  may  be  subject  to  the  influ- 
ences of  a  tropical  or  cold  climate,  as  the  ricinus  communis  (§  538). 

593.  Great  differences  arise  not  only  in  respect  to  the  influences 
of  the  same  remedial  agents  from  the  mere  circumstances  of  temper- 
ament, but  morbific  causes  may  be  equally  various  in  their  operation. 
The  same  causes  may  also  be  very  apt  to  affect  one  temperament, 
while  they  will  rarely  have  an  effect  on  another  temperament  (§  142 
145, 740).  The  nervous  system  is  much  interested  in  those  modifications. 

594.  The  temperaments,  as  designated  by  the  ancients,  and  re- 
tained by  the  moaems,  are  divided  into  the  sangiane,  the  melancholic, 

Bb 
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the  choleric^  and  the  phlegmatic.    The  artificial  habits  of  the  modem 
have  added  a  fifth,  or  the  nervous. 

595 .  It  is  not  usual  to  find  all  the  attributes  of  each  temperament 
united,  while  some  of  the  whole  may  be  blended  in  the  same  indiTid- 
ual.  Nevertheless,  the  characteristics  of  one  or  another  genenllT 
predominate. 

596.  Temperament  is  most  distinctly  pronounced  at  adalt  age,  af- 
ter the  influences  of  development  have  ceased  (§  590). 

1.   THE  SANGUINE  TEMPERAMENT. 

597.  a.  Unlike  the  other  temperaments,  the  characteiisticfl  of  tbe 
sanguine  are  perpetuated  from  infancy,  and  perhaps,  tfaerefore,  may 
be  considered  the  most  natural.  The  skin  remains  soft  and  delicate; 
the  limbs  rounded  and  full ;  the  superficial  veins,  unlike  those  of  in- 
fancy, large,  conspicuous,  and  blue,  especially  about  the  head  and 
temple ;  the  complexion  £Biir,  florid,  and  animated ;  the  eyes  large  and 
blue ;  tbe  hair  light,  or  red,  or  of  intermediate  hues. 

597,  b.  Sensibility  and  irritability  are  stronely  pronounced;  the 
great  development  of  the  latter  giving  the  principal  deteimiDatioo  to 
the  sanguine  temperament  The  blood,  in  consequence,  stimulates 
the  heart  to  more  frequent,  hieh,  and  regular  action,  maintains  the 
capillaries  in  a  lively  and  plethoric  state,  and  thus  detenmnes  the 
redness  and  sofbiess  of  the  skin.  Other  vital  stimuli  also  operate 
with  greater  intensity  than  in  other  temperaments.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  secretions  and  excretions  are  rapid  and  copious,  and  are 
little  liable  to  vacillation,  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  health.  All 
things  else  move  on  in  a  corresponding  manner ;  the  whole  assem* 
blaee  of  which  beautifully  illustrates  the  true  philosophy  of  life. 

The  great  development  of  sensibility  contnbutes,  also,  its  consid- 
erable part  to  this  temperament.  The  senses  are  ever  on  the  alert; 
and  here,  as  with  irritability,  external  objects  make  their  impreasioos 
with  great  effect  and  rapidity.  Perception  is  rapid,  reflection  quick, 
imagination  lively,  memory  prompt.  The  succession  of  ideas  is  too 
rapid  for  comparison,  and  hence  the  judgment  is  infirm,  unless  asso- 
ciated with  genius ;  when  it  is  distinguished  for  eccentricities.  This 
is  exemplified  in  the  poet,  Byron,  and  in  the  warrior,  the  MaiMal 
Duke  of  Richelieu, — **  that  man,  so  fortunate  and  brave  in  anns,  light 
and  inconstant,  ta  the  end  of  his  long  and  brilliant  career." 

597,  c.  Inconstancy  and  levity  are  the  great  moral  attributes  of  the 
sanguine.  Variety  and  enjoyment  never  satiate.  Devoted  to  sensual 
gratifications,  they  are  in  love  with  all  female  beauty,  and  are  incon- 
stant to  a  mistress,  if  not  to  a  wife ;  yet  are  they  honorahle  m  all 
things  else.  It  has  been  said  of  Newton,  that  he  was  of  the  sanguine 
temperament ;  but,  had  he  been  so,  it  is  replied,  "  he  never  wouW 
have  carried,  as  he  did,  his  maidenhead  with  him  to  the  grave,  at  t 
age  of  fourscore."  Nor  do  the  senses  afford  that  leisure  for  profound 
meditation,  nor  admit  of  those  intellectual  operations  which  are  a- 
dispensable  to  the  mathematician  and  astronomer ;  whose  habits,  also, 
are  more  adverse  to  this  than  to  any  other  temperament  . 

The  sanguine  is  eminently  generous  or  proidigal,  and  the  end  ^ 
gain  is  the  purchase  of  pleasure.    Quick  in  anger,  he  is  soon       > 
or  he  is  impelled  to  hasty  decisions  that  are  soon  regretted.    A  c  ^^ 
lenge  to  a  duel  would  be  gladly  abandoned,  did  not  a  sense  oi  V 
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urge  him  on  to  the  combat.    Revenge  and  envy  have  no  hold  upon 
this  constitution. 

597,  d.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  prevailing  diseases  of  the 
sanguine  temperament  are  active  and  inflammatory ;  that  the  organs 
sympathize  readily  and  greatly  with  each  other,  and  that  the  sympa- 
thetic affections  are  disproportionately  greater 'than  the  primary  af- 
fections. Infancy  always  partakes  of  this  temperament ;  but  if  it  be 
truly  constitutional,  the  infant  is  liable  to  extraordinary  demonstrations 
of  its  fundamental  nature.  The  irritation  of  a  tooth,  for  example,  is 
more  apt  to  produce  convulsions,  and  intestinal  derangements  still 
more  so,  or  to  lay  the  foundation  of  cerebral  disease,  &c.  At  adult 
age,  slight  disturbances  of  the  womb  bring  on  hysteria,  or  indigestion 
contributes  to  a  more  sudden  accession,  more  violent  phenomena,  and 
a  more  rapid  progress,  and  lights  up  the  flame  of  other  diseases  more 
speedily,  and  more  violently,  than  in  other  temperaments.  Anger, 
being  quick  and  vehement,  here  displays  its  instant  effect  in  develop- 
ing inflammations,  and  hemorrhages.  But  love  is  too  instable  to  un- 
dermine the  health ;  and  as  envy,  grief,  and  jealousy,  torture  not  the 
mind,  so  do  they  not  the  body.    The  nervous  system  is  in  lively  force. 

597,  e.  As  external  causes,  whether  natural  or  morbific,  make 
their  impressions  rapidly  and  profoundly  upon  the  sanguine  tempera- 
ment, and  its  diseases  being  active  and  violent,  remedial  agents  should 
be  prompt,  and  decisive,  as  in  infancy ;  but  here,  also,  for  the  reasons 
which  are  relative  to  the  first  period  of  life,  and  for  such  as  are  as- 
signed in  section  597  &,  remedies  are  also  profound  and  speedy  in 
their  operation.  And  since  the  prevailing  disease  of  this  tempera- 
ment is  inflammation,  bloodletting  is  the  principal  means  of  cure,  and 
will  require  but  little  co-operation  from  other  agents.  If  early  appli- 
ed, and  carried  to  its  proper  extent,  it  will  orosn  nearly  extinguish 
the  most  violent  inflammations  during  its  first  application.  The  test 
of  this  extent  will  be  also  more  exacdy  determmed  in  this  than  in 
other  temperaments  by  the  subsidence  of  symptoms  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  operation.  It  is  in  this  temperament,  also,  that  the  philos- 
ophy of  tiie  vital  influences  of  loss  of  blood  is  most  evidently  shown 
(§  191),  and  morbific  and  therapeutical  aspects  of  xeflex  nervous  actions. 

2.  THE  MELANCHOLIC  TEMPERAMENT. 

598,  a.  The  melancholic  temperament  has  certain  points  of  resem- 
blance to  the  sanguine,  though  they  are  strongly  contradistinguished. 
The  general  external  aspect  of  tiie  latter  is  cheerful ;  that  of  the  mel- 
ancholic, dry,  stem,  or  gloomy,  and  excites  no  liveliness  in  otiiers, 
though  it  command  respect  and  even  admiration.  The  solids  pre- 
dominate in  tiie  melancholic ;  the  capillaries  show  less  blood,  though 
the  veins  are  large  and  more  prominent,  but  less  transparent  than  in 
tiie  sanguine ;  and,  unlike  the  latter,  the  skin  is  darkish,  or  inclining 
to  yellow,  thick,  coarse,  and  hard  to  the  lancet.  The  blood  flows 
more  freely  from  the  sanguine  when  the  skin  is  pricked ;  and  this  ex- 
emplifies the  state  of  the  capillary  circulation  at  large.  The  same 
principle  obtains,  tiierefore,  in  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  hence, 
in  part,  the  blood  is  darker  in  tiie  melancholic  than  in  the  sanguine. 
The  eyes  of  the  former  are  darker  and  less  prominent  than  in  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  the  hair  is  dark,  coarse  or  stiff;  eyebrows  large,  black,  and 
often  projecting ;  the  muscles  and  tendons,  like  the  superficial  veins. 
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Stand  out,  from  the  absence  of  that  cntaneons  fiit  which  gives  rotan- 
dity  to  the  body  of  the  sanguine  (§  440  bbj  440  c,  no.  11^,  441  e). 

598,  b.  It  is  easily  seen,  therefore,  that  irritability  and  sensibilitT 
are  comparatiTely  dull  in  the  melancholic.  External  objectB  do  not 
make  the  strong  and  rapid  impression  npon  the  senses  as  in  the  san- 
fl;uine  ;  and,  from  the  obtuseness  of  irritability,  the  action  of  the  hean 
IS  slower,  the  capillary  blood-vessels  are  less  chained  with  the  vitil 
fluid,  the  secretions  and  excretions  less,  and  more  slowly  peifonned 
(§  191).     The  nenrous  system  evinces  great  stability  of  functioos. 

598,  c.  The  melancholic  temperament  is  the  principal  abode  of  ge 
nius ;  embracing  a  large  proportion  of  those  great  men  who  have  m- 
folded  the  laws  of  nature,  or  have  made  the  highest  advances  in  tlie 
arts,  or  have  astonished  the  world  with  deeds  in  arms,  or  with  the 
achievements  of  the  statesman,  or  the  orator,  or  the  painter,  or  the 
poet.  The  melancholic  is  the  man  of  men.  I  had  almost  said,  in 
moral  constitution,  he  is  perpetuated,  unchanged,  from  the  model  of 
his  race.  Here  is  witnessea  the  highest  intellectual  renown  at  the 
very  dawn  of  manhood ;  and  here  it  is  that  we  so  often  meet  with  ge- 
nius struggling  with  those  adversities  which  arrest  the  ambition  of 
other  temperaments.  The  melancholic  is  forever  indomitable ;  rising 
in  determmation  as  obstacles  rise  before  him.  Inflexible  in  puipose, 
the  passions  are  disciplined  to  urge  on  an  arduous  enterprise,  or  if 
allowed  to  become  impetuous,  it  is  to  accomplish  the  decisions  of  tlie 
understanding.  With  equal  facility  he  concentrates  his  mind  npon 
abstract  inquiries,  or  at  the  next  moment  sends  it  abroad  over  the 
widest  theatre  of  its  operations.  He  is  bold  and  brave,  never  fearing 
death,  nor  wantonly  incurring  danger.  He  moves  steadily  forward, 
though  he  does  not  move  till  the  path  before  him  has  been  explored. 
His  imagrination,  therefore,  is  of  the  highest  order,  being  disciplined 
by  the  sterner  faculties.  It  is  such  an  imagination  as  is  always  an 
element  of  genius ;  such  as  contemplates  the  realities  of  life  and  the 
truths  of  Revelation.  He  is  thoughtful,  grave,  or  sad,  but  may  tune 
his  mind  to  great  elevation  and  great  sublimity  and  enthusiasm,  aad 
ofben  soars  on  poetic  wings  through  the  regions  of  Heaven.  The  san- 
guine, on  the  contrary,  delights  in  the  romance  of  fiction. 

Honor  holds  its  empire  in  this  temperament,  however  it  maybe 
wantin?  in  human  sympathies.  If  pledged  to  a  good  or  a  bad  action, 
it  is  fulfilled.  The  melancholic  is  generally  fervent  but  dignified  in 
his  attachments,  or  looks  with  indifference  or  with  scorn  ui>on  human- 
ity. A  few,  like  Tiberius,  are  fearful,  perfidious,  suspicious,  and 
cruel ;  and  others,  like  Nero,  or  Richard,  insensible  to  danger,  and 
ever  ready  for  the  work  of  death. 

598,  d.  As  with  sensibility  and  irritability  in  their  natural  aspects, 
so  is  it  in  their  relation  to  morbific  and  remedial  agents.  The  coin- 
cidence is  universal.  The  former  are  slow  in  establishing  morbid 
changes,  many  are  inoperative  which  readily  light  up  the  flame  of  dw' 
ease  in  other  temperaments ;  and  the  passions,  a  prolific  cause  witb 
others,  are  subdued  by  the  melancholic  into  mere  agents  of  the  un- 
derstanding. But  when  morbific  causes  have  made  their  impression, 
the  dullness  of  irritability  and  mobility  explains  why  disease  is  8j)t  to 
be  obstinate,  and  why  remedial  agents  operate  with  less  rapidity  than 
in  the  sanguine.  The  vital  properties  and  functions  being  slowly  ro^ 
ceptible  of  morbid  changes,  they  are  slowly  altered  from  their  morbid 
states,  and  with  this  coincide  the  actions  of  the  nervous  system. 
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It  is  easily  inferred  that  the  diseases  of  the  melancholic  ai'e  mostly 
of  the  digestive  organs,  and  that  their  removal  is  tedious.  It  is  also 
manifest  that  these,  and  other  affections,  are  slow  in  developing  dis- 
eases of  other  parts,  and  that  the  brain  and  the  mind  must  be  most 
likely  to  sympathetic  disturbances.  Hence  it  is  that  hypochondriacism 
and  insanity  are  apt  to  supervene  on  the  melancholic  temperament 

Cathartics  are  demanded  more  by  the  melancholic  tnan  by  any 
other  temperament ;  though  their  exigencies  have  a  special  relation 
to  the  disorders  of  the  digestive  functions.  Bloodletting,  also,  is  often 
necessary  to  ref&ch  these  chronic  maladies ;  and,  although  its  delay  in 
the  grave  forms  of  inflammation  be  less  hazardous  than  vnth  the  san- 
guine, its  necessity  is  as  great,  and  its  extent  and  frequency  of  repe- 
tition are  greater.  It  is  here,  too,  that  the  greatest  demand  is  made 
upon  the  materia  medica  for  auxiliary  means. 

3.   THE   CHOLERIC   TEMPERAMENT. 

599,  a.  The  Choleric  is  intermediate  between  the  sanguine  and  mel- 
ancholic temperaments ;  and  although  it  form  the  sanguineo-melan- 
cholic,  it  possesses  characteristics  which  give  to  it  an  individuality. 

The  skin  has  greater  fullness  of  the  capillaries  than  in  the  melan- 
cholic, and  therefore  greater  softness,  and  warmth,  but  less  than  in 
the  sanguine.  The  pulse  is  intermediate  in  fullness  and  frequency. 
The  secretions  and  excretions  moderate  and  uniform ;  the  healthy 
functions  performed  vrith  regularity  and  ease. 

599,  b.  The  passions  are  easily  roused,  though  not  impetuous,  and 
therefore  less  transient  and  less  easily  appeased  than  in  the  sanguine, 
though  not  so  persevering  as  in  the  melancholic.  The  choleric  is  te- 
nacious of  his  own  rights,  but  less  disposed  to  in*!Bringe  upon  the  rights 
of  others  than  the  melancholic,  while  he  has  less  generosity  than  the 
sanguine.  The  higher  faculties  of  the  mind  correspond  with  the  oth- 
er characteristics  of  this  temperament,  being  generally  distinguished 
for  their  moderation. 

599,  c.  Irritability  and  sensibility  holding  an  intermediate  degree 
between  those  of  the  sanguine  and  melancholic,  external  agents  op- 
erate with  a  relative  effect  and  rapidity;  so  that  the  organic  func- 
tions move  on  without  frequent  or  profound  interruptions,  and  dis- 
eases yield  to  a  more  compound  treatment,  though  less  readily  than 
to  the  simpler  means  required  by  the  sanguine,  but  more  speedily 
than  in  the  melancholic. 

4.  THE  PHLEGMATIC,  OR  LYMPHATIC  TEMPERAMENT. 

600,  a.  The  Phlegmatic  is  characterized  by  slothfulness  of  mind, 
and  by  a  simpler  display  of  vegetative  life  than  any  other  tempera- 
ment. The  flesh  is  soft,  the  countenance  pale,  the  hair  delicate,  and 
the  fat  amounts  to  an  encumbrance.  The  limbs  ai'e  rounded,  feeble, 
and  without  expression.  The  veins  are  small,  and  lie  deep.  The 
pulse  is  small,  feeble,  and  soft;  arteries  small,  and  the  capillaries  de- 
ncient  in  blood.  Irritability  is  dull.  The  secretions  and  excretions 
are  performed  slowly,  and  their  products  are  thin  or  watery.  Sensi- 
bility is  also  obtuse,  and  perception  weak,  which  greatly  circum- 
scribes the  senses  as  an  avenue  to  the  mind ;  while 

"Fat  holds  ideaa  by  the  legi  and  wingi" 

(§  440  hh,  440  c.  no.  11^  441  c). 
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But,  with  all  the  intellectual  dullneBS  and  bodily  indolence  which 
distinguish  this  temperament,  it  is  obstinate,  fearful,  suspicious,  and 
avaricious.     The  nervous  system  is  blunt  and  on  the  side  of  evil. 

600,  b.  The  organic  properties  of  the  phlegmatic  are  easily  liable 
to  interruption,  though  moroific  causes,  imless  intense  in  their  nature, 
make  their  impressions  feebly.  The  mind,  and  its  predominant  pas- 
sions, have,  of  course,  but  little  agency  in  the  production  of  its  dis- 
eases. Disturbances,  however,  seem  to  arise  m>m  the  mere  inertia 
of  the  vitfid  powers ;  and  when  morbific  causes  make  strong  impres- 
sions the  properties  of  life  often  go  down  at  once  to  near  the  verge 
of  extinction.  So,  also,  do  active  remedial  agents  operate  with  a 
relative  effect.  Emetics  are  scarcely  admissible ;  violent  cathaiticB 
prostrate  excessively ;  and  any  unnecessary  extent  of  bloodletting 
breaks  down  the  whole  energies  of  the  body.  This  temperament, 
therefore,  requires  great  moderation  of  treatment  (§  150). 

5.    THE   NERVOUS   TEMPERAMENT. 

601,  o.  The  Nervous  temperament  displayed  itself  feebly  among 
the  ancients,  but  has  been  brought  to  a  high  maturity  by  the  progress 
of  civilization.  It  is  the  only  temperament  where  the  primary  causes 
may  be  traced,  which  consist  mainly  of  such  as  are  attendant  on  indo- 
lence and  sedentary  pursuits.  It  involves  alike,  therefore,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  sensual  devotees  of  fashion  and  the  plodding  shoe- 
maker, the  laborious  student  and  the  readers  of  romance. 

601,  h.  The  nervous  temperament  is  founded  upon  the  sanguine, 
or  the  sanguineo-melancholic,  and  is  either  transmitted,  or  springs  up 
originally  in  the  individual.  It  is  therefore  the  most  artificial  of  all 
the  temperaments,  and  is  susceptible,  individually,  of  great  improve- 
ment. It  is  shown  externally  by  a  general  aspect  of  feebleness,  a 
spare  body,  and  small,  soft  muscles,  which  are  incapable  of  much  ex- 
ertion. 

601,  c,  Disturbing  reflex  nervous  actions  are  the  leading  char- 
acteristic. Irritability  is  also  strongly  pronoimced.  Hence,  slight 
disturbances,  even  of  unimportant  parts,  give  rise  to  greatly  dispro- 
portionate sympathies  in  the  more  important  organs ;  and  ^ese  sec- 
ondary results  will  be  still  more  intense  if  the  primary  disease  be  seat- 
ed in  any  important  organ. 

The  functions  are  constantly  subject  to  irregularities,  especially 
those  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  If  the  subject  be  addicted  to  the 
causes  of  this  temperament  he  is  rarely  free  from  indigestion,  and  an 
attendant  train  of  other  evils,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  indul- 
gences or  pursuits.  Diseases,  however,  are  not  as  violent  as  with 
the  sanguine,  nor  as  profound  as  with  the  melancholic.  The  mind  is 
irritable,  but  the  passions  not  violent,  though  they  readily  disturb  the 
organic  functions.  Such  as  display  themselves  depend  much  upon 
the  habits  and  occupation  of  the  subject. 

601,  d.  Remedial  agents  operate  with  power;  the  same  coinci- 
dences existing  between  their  effects  and  tnose  of  a  morbific  nature, 
as  in  other  temperaments.  Moderate  impressions,  therefore,  made 
upon  the  intestinal  canal  are  sensibly  felt  by  remote  parts ;  and  in  this 
temperament,  particularly,  the  peculiar  principle  upon  which  leeching 
operates  is  well  illustrated  (^  145,  147,  914,  &c}. 
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General  Remarks  an  Temperament, 

602,  a.  Different  epochs  of  life  appear  often  to  partake  of  a  par* 
ticular  temperament ;  one  subsiding  mto  another.  The  sanguine  is 
most  characteristic  of  infancy  and  childhood ;  the  melancholic  and 
choleric  of  middle  age ;  and  the  phlegmatic  of  old  age. 

602,  b.  The  several  temperaments  are  also  oflen  blended,  more  or 
less,  with  each  other  in  the  same  individual,  though  the  characteristics 
of  one  generaUy  predominate.  When  combined  in  the  same  individ- 
ual, they  are  called  the  sanguineo-melancholic,  the  sanguineo^hleg- 
matic,  &;c.  They  are  also  liable  not  only  to  the  foregoing  modifica- 
tions from  age,  but  from  sex,  climate,  habits,  education,  &c.  So  great, 
indeed,  is  the  influence  of  climate,  that  a  change  of  residence  (as  from 
a  northern  to  a  tropical  country)  will  sometimes  gradually  transmute 
one  temperament  into  another ;  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the 
sanguine,  the  melancholic,  and  the  choleric 

602j  c.  The  foregoing  accidental  influences  are  sometimes  such  as 
to  generate  anomalies,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  any  distinct 
features  of  the  prevailing  modifications  of  temperament,  and  which 
may  disappear  with  the  individual,  or  be  transmitted  to  his  descend- 
ants. 

602.  d.  All  the  varieties  comprehended  in  this  section  are  more  or 
less  liable  to  modifications  of  a  common  form  of  disease,  and  require 
correspondine  variations  in  the  details  of  treatment  They  concur  to- 
gether, therefore,  in  forming  a  part  of  the  difiiculties  of  medicine,  and 
in  demonstrating  the  complete  abstraction  of  organic  beings  from  the 
forces  and  laws  of  the  inorganic  (§  659). 

603.  I  say,  organic  beings  in  their  most  comprehensive  sense  (§ 
602,  d).  For  are  not  the  varieties  which  have  sprung  from  domesti- 
cation, and  cultivation,  among  animals  and  plants,  and  which  are 
equally,  and  more  perfectly  transmitted  than  temperament,  constitu- 
tion, &;c.,  in  relation  to  man,  integral  parts  of  a  common  principle  ? 
Exactly  the  same  philosophy  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole,  and 
is  anoUier  broad  field  of  evidence  to  substantiate  the  unity  of  the  Vi- 
tal Principle,  of  its  common  laws  and  functions  throughout  animated 
nature,  and  presents  the  whole  in  a  magnificence  of  Grandeur,  a  Hai> 
mony  and  Unity  of  unfathomable  Designs,  which  stamps  an  unutter- 
able contrast  on  the  confusi6n  and  imbecility  of  the  chemical  and 
physical  hypotheses  of  life.     (See  Climate.) 

B.  Races  of  Mankind. 

604.  Corresponding,  in  principle,  vrith  Temperament,  &c.,  though 
different  in  their  manifestations,  are  those  peculiarities  which  have 
distinguished  mankind  into  various  Races.  They  correspond  more 
nearly,  in  the  physical  characteristics,  with  those  sensible  changes 
which  are  established  by  the  domestication  of  animals,  and  by  the 
cultivation  of  plants  (§  603).  As  with  many  species  of  the  latter,  the 
varieties  of  mankind  have  existed  without  change  as  far  back  as  his- 
tory begins  its  record.  This  circumstance  has  often  led  the  specula- 
tive mind  to  imagine  as  many  original  ancestors  as  it  may  distribute 
the  human  species  into  varieties  of  race  (§  350J,  kk).  But,  with  ex- 
actly the  same  reason  may  we  assume  that  the  black  and  the  white 
bam-yard  fowl,  and  all  the  other  varieties  of  this  animal,  or  the  red 
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and  the  white  potato,  and  other  varieties  of  this  root»  the  sloe  and 
the  plumb,  the  crab  and  the  apple,  are  equally  distinct,  and  that 
each  has  descended  from  a  distinct  original  progenitor.  Or  take  the 
yet  more  remarkable  transmutation  of  a  salt  and  bitter  weed  into  the 
varieties  of  the  cabbage  and  cauliflower  by  transplanting  it  from 
the  sea-shore  into  the  rich  mold  of  gardens,  and  which  are  as  dissimi- 
lar as  each  from  the  original  species. 

605,  a.  The  attributes  of  Race  are  mostly  of  a  physical  and  moral 
nature ;  and,  unlike  the  temperaments,  but  analogous  to  the  foregoing 
varieties  of  animals  and  plants  (§  604),  they  are  not  attended  by  any 
special  modifications  of  the  properties  and  functions  of  life ;  but  all  the 
races  are  liable,  individually,  to  the  physiological  conditions  of  tem- 
perament. The  general  attiibutes,  therefore,  admit  of  no  physiolog- 
ical, pathological,  or  therapeutical  applications. 

605.  b.  And  here  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  illustrative  of  the  com- 
mon nature  of  the  properties  and  functions  of  life,  that  other  changes 
to  which  animals  and  plants  are  liable  from  unaccustomed  physical 
agents  are  attended  by  distinct  modifications  of  their  vital  states,  and 
remarkable  variations  of  structure.  An  animal,  for  example,  trans- 
ferred from  the  tropical  to  colder  regions,  undergoes  a  change  in  its 
hairy  or  woolen  vesture,  or  from  summer  to  winter  in  the  same  cli- 
mate. The  tree,  transplanted  from  the  tropics  to  a  northern  ladtude, 
may  be  made  to  resist  the  inclemencies  of  winter,  and  finally  puts  on 
a  denser  bark,  and  a  hibemaculum  for  its  leaf  and  flowei>buds.  Or 
yet  more  strikingly,  what  is  herbaceous  in  equatorial  regions  may  be- 
come a  shrub  or  a  tree  in  temperate  climates.  These  mutations, 
therefore,  are  strictly  analogous  to  the  temperaments  of  man.  Or, 
again,  what  is  more  emphatically  characteristic  of  the  analo^es  of  na- 
ture in  any  of  her  grand  departments  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  va- 
rieties which  are  constitutea  by  hybrid  animals  and  plants  are,  equal- 
ly with  the  foregoing,  both  in  respect  to  cause  and  effect,  correspond- 
ing phenomena  with  the  varieties  of  temperament  (§  72)» 

606.  From  what  is  known  of  the  analogous  varieties  among  differ- 
ent species  of  animals  and  plants  (§  604),  we  shall  have  little  difficulty 
in  referring  the  characteristics  of  race  to  the  influence  of  physicid 
agents  upon  the  properties  of  life ;  and  of  these  there  are  none  so  ob- 
vious as  climate.  Like  temperament,  &;c.,  the  whole  ftdls  under  the 
laws  of  vital  habit  (^  535,  &c.).^ 

607.  Perhaps  there  is  no  better  classification  of  Race  than  Lace- 
pedo's;  who  reckons  only  the  European  Arab,  the  Mogul,  the  Ne- 
gro, and  the  Hyperborean.     These  have  been  variously  subdivided. 

Blumenbach's  division  of  the  races  is  also  simple  and  just;  namely, 
the  Caucasian,  the  Mongolian,  the  Ethiopian,  the  American,  and  the 
Malay.  The  Caucasian  variety  answers  to  the  European  Arab  of 
Lacepede ;  the  Mongolian  to  the  Mogul ;  the  Ethiopian  to  the  Negro; 
the  American  embraces  all  the  natives  of  North  and  South  America, 
excepting  the  Esquimaux ;  and  the  Malay  includes  the  inhabitants  of 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  New  Holland,  and  many  other  islands  of  the  South 
Sea ;  most  of  whom  speak  the  Malay  language. 

608.  The  European  Arab  comprises  the  people  of  Europe,  Egypt, 
Syria,  Arabia,  Barbary,  Tartary,  Persia,  the  North  American  In- 
dians, &:c. 

The  fundamental  characteristics  ai*e  an  oval  face  from  forehead  to 
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chin,  a  prominent  skull  anteriorly,  a  long  nose,  skin  more  or  less 
white,  and  long,  straight  hair. 

609.  The  Mogul  race  is  composed  of  the  Chinese,  the  inhabitants 
of  Eastern  India,  Tonquin,  Cochin  China,  Japan,  Siam,  and  the  South 
American  Indians.     This  race  is  more  numerous  than  all  the  others. 

Its  characteristics  are  a  flattish  forehead,  eyes  turned  rather  oblique- 
ly outward,  cheeks  prominent,  oval  face  between  the  two  cheek  bones. 

610,  a.  The  Negro,  a  native  of  Africa,  possesses  the  most  perfect 
characteristics.  The  black  skin,  the  low,  flat  forehead,  the  depressed 
nose,  the  thick  lips,  the  woolly  hair,  the  dullness  of  understanding,  and 
the  acuteness  of  his  senses,  mark  him  as  the  greatest  phenomenon 
among  the  physical  changes  .of  our  species.  This  is  the  only  race  of 
whom  it  can  be  surmised  that  the  change  has  been  miraculous. 

610.  b.  The  bondage  to  which  the  Negro  has-been  subjected  has 
naturally  excited  the  sympathies  of  the  humane,  and  has  led  them  to 
assume  in  his  behalf  an  ideal  rank  in  the  scale  of  mind.  I  would  not 
oppose  this  harmless  prejudice  were  it  not  in  collision  with  fundamen- 
tal laws  which  it  is  my  duty  to  interpret,  as  far  as  may  be,  as  nature 
teaches.  The  brain  has  undergone  m  this  degraded  race  (degraded 
as  well  by  nature  as  by  man)  a  large  extent  of  that  mutation,  which, 
in  a  far  inferior  den-ee,  stamps  the  white  man  with  intellectual  imbe- 
cility. But,  degraded  as  is  the  Negro  in  mind,  in  body,  and  in  bond- 
age, he  is  yet  a  man,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  human  family,  descend- 
ed  from  common  parents.  His  very  imbecilities,  therefore,  entitle 
him  the  more  to  our  sympathies  and  protection  (^  1078,  s). 

611.  The  Hyperborean  stands,  also,  in  strong  relief  from  the  rest- 
of  mankind.  This  race  comprises  the  Laplanders,  the  Esquimaux, 
Samoiedes,  Ostiacs,  Tschutski,  &c. 

They  have  broad  faces,  flat  features,  swarthy  skin,  and  are  stinted 
in  growth.     In  the  scale  of  intellect  they  rank  next  above  the  Negro. 

III.    SEX. 

612.  Certain  physiological  differences  in  the  sexes  appear  to  have 
been  impressed  originally  upon  the  constitution ;  and  this,  indeed,  was 
necessary  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  species.  But,  although  our  first 
parents  were  created  in  a  state  of  maturity,  there  were  ingrafted  up- 
on the  constitution  (^  64  &c.)  the  laws  of  development  for  natu- 
ral growth,  and  which  are  designed  to  conduct  the  individual  to  that 
mature  condition  in  which  he  came  from  the  Hands  of  the  Creator. 

613.  Besides  the  special  difference  in  the  organs  of  generation, 
woman  is  of  a  lower  stature  than  man,  less  rigid  in  organization,  soft- 
er and  more  delicate  in  her  skin  and  complexion,  abounds  more  with 
cutaneous  cellular  tissue  and  fat,  (§  440  bb,  440  c,  no.  11^,  441  c), 
which  gives  greater  rotundity  to  her  limbs  and  greater  concealment 
to  the  muscles.     Laws  of  nervous  system  more  strongly  pronounced. 

Her  mind  is  quick  in  its  operations,  arrives  at  earlier  maturity,  but 
is  less  vigorous,  than  in  man.  The  passion  of  love,  although  indom- 
itable, is  more  a  sentiment  with  her  than  with  the  other  sex.  She 
seems,  however,  especially  designed  for  tho  reproduction  of  the  spe- 
cies, and  for  the  early  care  of  her  oflspring. 

614.  Sensibility,  irritability,  and  therefore  mobility,  are  more  ex- 
quisite than  in  the  male,  and,  for  a  like  reason,  she  is  more  suscepti- 
ble, as  with  the  infant,  and  the  sanguine  and  nervous  temperaments, 
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to  the  action  of  morbific  causes.  Sympathy  predominates,  also,  in 
the  female ;  and  hence  local  diseases  are  more  apt,  than  in  the  oUier 
sex,  to  disturb  other  parts.  But  she  is  not,  therefore,  more  liable  to 
death ;  since  the  vital  powers  being  more  strongly  pronounced,  they 
are  more  recuperative,  and  the  same  susceptibility  to  morbific  causes 
renders  her,  also,  more  susceptible  of  the  genial  efiect  of  remedial 
agents.  What  Providence  has  denied  to  one.  He  has  given  to  the 
other. 

IV.   CLIMATE. 

615.  The  influences  of  climate  in  modifying  the  physiological 
character  of  man  are  great  and  various,  and  still  greater  and  mors 
various  in  predisposing  him  to  disease.  The  physiological  effects  of 
climate  are  also  strongly  shown  in  animals,  uough  oftei^  far  less  in 
their  organic  than  their  animal  economy ;  while  in  the  vegetable  tribes 
these  or  analogous  results  are  often  strongly  manifested  in  organic 
life.     The  nervous  system  takes  its  usual  modifyiug  share  (^  578  d), 

616.  I  shall  speak  now  mostly  of  those  permament  effects  of  cH« 
mate  which  are  known  under  the  denomination  of  temperaments,  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  still  farther  the  radical  changes  which  may 
be  established  in  the  vital  states  by  physical  agencies  (§  585-603). 
This,  also,  will  show  how  profoundly  climate  may  operate  in  dispos- 
ing the  organic  functions  to  a  state  of  disease,  and  will  contribute, 
with  what  has  been  said  in  other  places,  in  inducting  us  into  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  philosophy  which  relates  to  predisposition  to  disease. 

617.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  conducive  to  the  formation 
of  the  sanguine  temperament,  either  in  maintaining  it  as  an  inherited 
peculiarity,  or  in  developing  it  out  of  other  constitutions.  But,  it  is 
mainly  the  dry  heat  of  the  tropics  which  goes  to  the  formation  of  the 
sanguine  temperament.  The  phlegmatic  and  sanguineo-phlegmatic 
belong  mostly  to  warm  climates,  especially  to  such  as  are  moist.  The 
choleric  and  melancholic  occupy  the  temperate  regions;  and  here, 
therefore,  we  may  look  for  the  demonstrations  of  genius.  The  chol- 
eric and  melancholic  gradually  merge  into  the  sanguine,  or  phleg- 
matic, in  tropical  regions  (^  1047^. 

618.  a.  The  philosophy  of  life,  as  already  expounded,  enables  m 
to  comprehend  the  manner  in  which  the  foregoing  transitions  and  va- 
rieties are  brought  about ;  while  the  chieuiges  confirm  that  philosophy 
(§  617).  Thus,  when  the  melancholic  migrates  ftom  the  temperate 
to  a  tropical  climate  the  uninterrupted  and  powerful  action  of  heat 
upon  irritability  and  sensibility  renders  these  properties  more  and 
more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  blood,  and  all  vital  stimuli.  The 
secretions  and  excretions  become,  in  consequence,  more  abundant; 
morbific  and  remedial  agents  manifest  corresponding  variations  in 
effect ;  and  since,  also,  the  organic  properties  of  the  brain  sustain  the 
modifications  incident  to  other  organs,  and  the  senses  acquire  greater 
liveliness,  the  whole  character  of  the  mental  faculties  takes  on  that  of 
the  sanguine  temperament,  and  what  was  once  an  uninterrupted  efful- 
gence of  mind  dwindles  down  to  occasional  scintillations.  This  is 
especially  the  course  of  the  transplanted  melancholic  if  the  tempera- 
ment incline  to  the  sai\guine.  But  here,  as  vnth  the  choleric,  or 
where  the  sanguine  and  melancholic  are  distinctly  associated,  if  the 
temperament  lean  to  the  phlegmatic  the  vital  properties  are  rather 
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depressed  by  heat,  and  the  functions  of  the  body  and  mind  are  moie 
slowly  and  feebly  performed ;  being  influenced  even  by  the  vicissi- 
tudes  of  season,  and  by  the  daily  atmospheric  changes. 

In  the  tropics,  therefore,  man  is  indolent,  given  to  pleasure,  and 
lives  only  for  himself.  With  the  natives  of  high  northern  lati- 
tudes, the  properties  of  life  are  under  the  perpetual  influence  of 
cold,  which  fails,  in  consequence,  of  its  usual  action  as  a  stimulus  in 
temperate  climes,  and  all  the  functions  are  slowly  performed ;  save 
only  the  generation  of  heat,  which  has  its  special  final  cause. 
Growth  must  therefore  be  slow  and  stinted,  and  there  must  be  {catena 
paribus)  great  capability  of  resisting  morbific  causes,  and  a  gradual 
recovery  &om  disease.  The  temperate  climates,  holding  an  interme- 
diate rank  in  their  vital  relations,  it  must  be  here  th^t  we  shall  find 
mankind  representing  the  most  perfect  attributes  of  their  nature. 

618,  b.  The  same  philosophy  holds  in  respect  to  animals  and  plants, 
since  all  observation  teaches  that  they  are  as  sensibly  aflected,  in  cer- 
tain aspects,  by  the  diversities  of  climate,  as  the  human  race ;  being, 
also,  like  man,  subject  to  modifications  from  education,  soil,  &c.  (§ 
605,  b),  allowing  for  diflerences  in  organization  and  life  (^  185). 

619,  We  thus  see  that  climate  contributes  largely  to  the  formation 
of  temperament,  and  exerts  direct  modifying  influences  upon  the  gen- 
eral character  of  disease.  In  this  last  acceptation  it  embraces  all  the 
predisposing  causes  which  appertain  to  diflerent  regions ;  such  as  the 
various  kinds  of  miasmata,  temperature  in  its  general  aspect  and  as 
liable  to  vicissitudes,  moisture  and  dryness,  and  other  obvious  condi- 
tions.    Physiological  principles  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole. 

620,  a.  From  the  considerations  which  have  been  now  made,  as 
well  as  for  other  reasons,  chronic  diseases  should  abound  in  the  tem- 
perate zones,  while  they  are  comparatively  rare  in*equatorial  climates. 
Consumption  is  a  gi*and  characteristic  of  the  former,  especially  of  the 
sea-board  and  other  humid  regions.* 

620,  b.  The  principle  about  which  the  facts  just  stated  are  concerned, 
as  well  as  others  that  are  relative  to  climate,  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  tiie  chronic  maladies  of  horses  yield  to  tropical  in- 
fluences ;  a  large  proportion  of  these  animals  which  are  destined  for 
the  West  India  markets  being  thus  aflected,  and  thus  relieved. 

621,  a.  The  remarks  which  have  been  now  made  in  respect  to  cli- 
mate lead  me  to  indicate  an  important  duty  of  the  physician  as  it  re- 
spects the  inhabitants  in  an  individual  sense ;  though  I  have  in  view 
its  philosophical  as  well  as  practical  bearings 

*  Trae,  it  has  been  lately  stated  on  the  aathority  of  the  British  Aizny  Statistics,  that 
consnmption  is  more  rife  on  the  West  India  stations  than  in  any  otiber  qnarter  of  the  globe ; 
from  which  the  condosion  was  drawn  that  the  disease  was  especiaUy  incident  to  those 
climates.  This  im|)ortant  fallacy  I  have  pointed  oat  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological 
Commentaries  (voL  ii.,  ^.  619-622).  In  that  work,  also,  especially  in  the  Essays  on  Blood- 
letting, and  on  the  writiz^  of  M.  Loois,  I  have  set  forth  the  facts,  which,  with  the  pre- 
ceding, aod  others  of  a  coincident  natnret  enforce  the  importance  of  rejecting  tJX  army  sta* 
tistics,  and  ottier  hospital  reports,  as  forming  any  proper  fonndation  for  great  pathological 
and  dierapentical  condnsionS ;  and  have  endeavored  to  show  that  all  snch  condnsions 
ahonld  bo  drawn  exclusively  from  the  private  walks  of  the  profession,  where  the  consti- 
tution is  natnra],  the  habits  good,  and  disease  early  and  jnaicioasly  treated,  and  where, 
espedally,  the  superintending  physidan  is,  bona  fide,  the  prescriber  and  critical  observ 
er,  and  more  amdons  for  the  recovery  of  his  patient  than  for  a  pott  mortem  examination. 
Hospital  reports  represent  nature  in  her  most  distorted  aspects,  the  treatment  of  disease 
being  often  oegon  at  its  moribond  stages,  and  when  the  system  is  fall  of  organic  lesions - 
this  treatment,  too,  often  ezperimental,  and  without  reference  to  fundamental  physiolog* 
kal  principles  {i  623). 
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The  native  and  tbe  acclimated  are  apt  to  posetess  very  different  sus- 
ceptibilities from  the  new-comer,  from  which  it  results  that  the  treat- 
ment of  their  diseases,  respectively,  should  be  more  or  less  governed 
by  these  considerations ;  while  it  vnll  be,  also,  the  important  business 
of  the  physician  to  point  out  to  the  stranger  the  means  of  averting  the 
new  morbific  influences  to  which  he  is  subjected,  and  his  modified 
susceptibilities.  The  means  are  various,  and  of  the  highest  momenL 
It  was  from  their  neglect,  as  I  have  shown,  that  the  mortality  from 
consumption  has  been  so  great  upon  the  West  India  stations,  and  the 
Report  of  which  has  led  to  so  many  theoretical  and  practical  errors  (§ 
620,  note).  And  as  to  the  importaoTce  of  a  proper  adaptation  of  treat- 
ment to  the  acute  forms  of  disease  upon  the  same  military  stations, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  appalling  contrast  between  the  re- 
sults of  practice  as  introduced  by  Robert  Jackson,  and  that  which  im- 
mediately preceded  his  superintendence  as  sur?eon-general.  By  di- 
minishing, also,  the  allowance  of  "  salt  beef  and  rum"  to  the  sick,  he 
saved  the  British  government  $400,000  per  annum.  And  who  does 
not  know  that  it  is  the  same  now  as  in  Zimmerman's  day  ?  "I  know,'* 
says  Zimmerman,  **  a  certain  Esculapius  who  has  fifty  or  six^  pa- 
tients every  morning  in  his  antechamber.  He  just  listens  a  moment 
to  the  complaints  of  each,  and  then  arranges  them  in  four  divisions* 
To  the  first  he  prescribes  bloodletting ;  to  the  second  a  purge ;  to  the 
third  a  clyster ;  and  to  the  fourth  change  of  air  !  The  same  vulgar 
prejudice  leads  people  to  have  a  great  idea  of  the  practice  of  large 
hospitals.  I  have  seen,  in  my  travels,  some  of  the  largest  hoepitds 
in  Europe  ;  and  I  have  often  said  to  myself,  Heaven,  surely,  will  have 
pity  on  these  miserable  victims*'  (^  1065  c,  1068  a\ — Note  F  p.  1114. 

621,  b.  In  connection  with  the  foregoing  should  appear  the  modifi- 
cations which  arise  from  peculiarities  in  the  specific  nature  of  the 
remote  causes  of  disease,  which  are  almost  as  various  as  the  causes 
themselves.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the  pathological  cause  of  inflam- 
mation may  be  varied  by  the  manner  in  which  wounds  are  inflicted ; 
and  more  various,  therefore,  must  be  the  exact  modifications  which 
are  determined  by  agents  which  possess  specific  properties.  To  know 
those  modifications  presupposes,  in  no  small  degree,  a  knowledge  of 
their  special  causes.  They  demand  a  great  versatility  of  treatment 
where  common  principles  may  apply ;  and  this  may  be  determined 
more  by  a  knowledge  of  the  remote  causes  than  by  any  resulting  phe- 
nomena (§  644,  &c.). 

V.   HABITS,  OR  USAGES. 

622.  It  now  remains  to  speak  briefly  of  the  last  subdivision  ofoux 
fiflJi  grand  division  of  Physiology.  Under  the  denomination  of  Habits 
are  included  the  various  pursuits  of  mankind,  their  social  and  political 
relations  and  institutions,  their  modes  of  living  in  respect  to  food,  ex» 
ercise,  clothing,  &c. ;  with  a  special  reference  to  their  physiological 
and  pathological  influences,  which  are  great  and  numerous. 

Much  of  this  subject  is  considered  under  the  direct  physiological 
aspect  of  vital  habit  (§  535,  &c.),  and  the  same  principles  obtain 
throughout.  The  usages  of  man  not  only  variously  modify  his  vital 
condition  in  a  transient  manner,  but,  like  the  effects  of  climate,  incom- 
patible habits  may  establish  permanent  and  transmissible  changes  of 
constitution.     The  glass-blower,  the  brazier,  the  painter,  the  type 
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setter,  &c.,  have,  respectively,  modifications  of  a  common  disease, 
which  are  still  different  from  those  of  the  sedentary  divine,  lawyer, 
and  shoemaker.  And  so  of  the  various  pm^uits  which  demand  more 
or  less  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

623.  Habits,  in  their*  most  extended  sense,  open  upon  us  a  field  for 
endless  observation.  Here  it  is,  in  the  neglect  of  the  natural  means 
of  preserving  health,  in  the  pinches  of  poverty,  in  the  filth  of  indo- 
lence, in  Bacchanalian  indulgences,  and  m  the  various  resources  of  li- 
centiousness, we  meet  vnth  nature  so  turned  from  her  physiological 
condition,  that  when  disease  sets  in  it  presents  the  most  embarrassing 
anomalies.  The  hospitals  of  all  countries,  especially  of  Europe,  show 
a  disgusting  amount  of  these  artificial  deformities.  And  yet  are  they 
sent  forth  as  legitimate  grounds  for  important  conclusions  in  patholo- 
gy and  therapeutics  (§  620,  Tiote). 

All  the  foregoing  varieties  of  disease,  which  grow  out  of  deleteri- 
ous habits,  or  pursuits,  may  yield  to  the  substitution  of  natural  means, 
or  to  change  of  employment. 

624.  As  to  the  active  treatment  of  the  cases  last  recited,  I  can  only 
say,  that,  while  the  great  principles  obtain  as  in  less  artifidal  states,  they 
demand  greater  modifications  of  practice  than  all  other  special  condi- 
tions that  are  incident  to  man.  But,  let  us  remember,  that  when  we 
meet  with  phrenitis,  or  pneumonia,  or  any  other  grave  inflammation, 
ay,  or  even  erysipelas,  affecting  the  most  broken-down  constitudon  of 
the  most  dissolute  man,  stimulants  will  be  pernicious,  and  he  must 
take  his  chance  from  a  modified  antiphlogistic  plan. 

625.  Under  the  category  of  habits  may  be  arranged  the  modifica- 
tions which  are  exerted  upon  the  constitution  by  subdued  diseases. 
There  are  many  affections  which  leave  their  subjects  not  only  unusu- 
ally susceptible  of  morbific  agencies,  but  modify  the  pathological 
character  of  the  diseases  which  may  subsequently  spring  up.  The 
dyspeptic  affections  that  follow  recoveries  fiom  fever  are  more  obsti- 
nate, and  require  a  more  varied  treatment,  than  such  as  arise  from 
simple  indolence,  or  even  from  high  living.  Syphilis,  though  cured, 
predisposes  to  an  obstinate  form  of  rheumatism,  which  requires  a  dif- 
ferent detail  cf  treatment  from  that  which  is  induced  by  cold,  or  by 
hepatic  and  intestinal  disease. 

625^.  The  usages  and  habits  of  man  supply  a  fruitful  field  of  inquiiy 
into  the  modifying  influences  of  the  nervous  system  upon  his  organic 
states,  and  for  tracing  out  their  analogies  with  those  reflex  actions  which 
contribute  to  the  development  of  structure,  and  most  remarkably  at  the 
age  of  puberty,  when  the  evolution  of  the  generative  organs,  starting 
in  the  same  inscrutable  laws  of  organic  life  as  are  provided  for  the  anal- 
ogous organs  in  plants,  establishes  that  pipfound  labyrinth  of  reflected 
nervous  actions  which  bring  under  their  sway  the  whole  animal  fabric, 
and  through  which  we  may  look  as  a  guide  at  all  the  more  obscure  re- 
lations of  the  nervous  system  to  the  organic  fluctuations  of  man  and 
animals,  even  the  exalted  grade  of  their  organic  compounds,  and  to 
which  influences  are  owing,  in  part,  the  peculiarities  that  distinguish 
the  animal  firom  analogous  conditions  of  the  vegetable  tribes ;  while, 
also,  we  may  flnd  in  the  same  pronunciations  of  the  generative  organs 
a  clear  physiological  ground  for  interpreting  the  modm  operandi  of  mor- 
bific and  remedial  agents  and  the  multifarious  influences  of  organs  upon 
each  other  either  for  good  or  for  evil. 
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Sr&TH  DIVISION  OF  PHYSIOLOaT. 

THE  RELATION  OF  ORGANIC  BEINGS  TO  EXTER- 
NAL OBJECTS. 

626,  a.  That  division  of  physiology  which  concerns  the  relatioDs 
between  living  beings  and  external  nature  is  Tory  comprehensive, 
and  brings  into  immediate  connection  the  three  great  departments  of 
medicine ;  and  it  is  the  object  of  these  Institutes  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject under  this  limited  aspect  Here  it  is  that  these  several  branches 
meet  together,  and  here  it  is  that  we  learn  that  pathology  and  thera* 
peutics  are  only  modified  aspects  of  physiology.  They  are  all  imme- 
diately interested  about  the  properties  of  life ;  physiology  regarding 
the  healthy  influences  of  external  agents  npon  those  properties,  pa- 
thology their  morbific  effects,  and  therapeutics  those  changes  which 
are  exerted  upon  the  morbid  properties  by  remedial  agents.  A  com- 
mon principle  is,  therefore,  concerned  throughout.  All  the  diversified 
results,  whether  physical,  or  vital,  are  directly  depiendent  npon  the 
existing  condition  of  those  properties.  That  condition  is  ascertained, 
in  all  its  mutations,  by  the  resulting  phenomena. 

626,  h.  Upon  this  ground,  also,  as  upon  that  of  the  more  internal 
economy,  may  be  utterly  exploded  all  the  chemical  and  physical  hy- 
potheses of  life  and  disease  ;  since,  were  any  of  those  doctrines 
founded  in  truth,  the  action  of  external  causes  should  be  directly  npon 
the  composition  and  structure.  And  so  should  the  blood  itself  upon 
the  sanguiferous  system,  urine  upon  the  bladder,  bile  upon  the  intes- 
tine, &C. 

The  moment  we  begin  the  study  of  effects  as  manifested  by  living 
beings,  whether  induced  by  internal  or  external  causes,  or  those 
which  arise  firom  the  action  of  living  beings  upon  outward  objects,  we 
find  ourselves  surrounded  by  an  endless  variety  of  phenomena  which 
denote  the  existence  of  a  formative  principle,  upon  which  all  the  im- 
pressions are  made,  and  which  is  the  primary  cause  of  all  that  are  made 
upon  external  bodies, — which  moves  the  body  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, exerts  all  the  changes  that  are  effected  m  food,  elaborates  that, 
and  that  only,  from  the  universal  mass  which  is  suitable  for  the  ^t* 
mation  of  blood,  which  governs  all  the  processes  of  organization, 
which  is  susceptible  of  alterations  in  its  condition  in  consequence  of 
the  action  upon  it  of  many  extepial  objects,  which  is  liable  to  analo- 
gous influences,  healthy  and  morbid,  from  the  operations  of  the  mind 
and  its  passions,  and  which  possesses  an  inherent  tendency  to  retom 
firom  a  morbid  to  its  natural  state,  the  essential  cause  of  preservation. 
Surrender  these  doctrines,  and  all  our  reasoning  about  organic  be- 
ings, all  our  physiological  and  medical  philosophy,  would  be  a  mere 
jargon  of  words.  Hence  it  may  be  always  seen^  that  those  philoso- 
phers who  deny  the  existence  of  a  principle  of  life,  or  substitute  the 
chemical  forces,  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of  speaking  and  writing 
as  if  allowing  its  full  operation  the  moment  they  concern  themselves 
about  the  phenomena  of  life.  They  must  have,  and  they  know  it,  a 
peculiar  cause  for  effects  so  peculiar  as  those  of  organic  beings. 

627.  In  my  examination  of  the  constitution  of  the  difierent  tissues, 
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and  of  the  properties  and  functions  of  life,  the  topics  embraced  with- 
in the  present  division  of  Physiology  came,  anavoidably,  nnder  anal- 
ysis; and  have  been  variously  reproduced  when  investigating  the 
laws  of  vital  habit,  the  influences  of  age,  temperament,  climate,  &c. 
But  little,  therefore,  remains  to  be  added. 

628.  In  regarding  our  relations  to  external  objects  we  should 
carefully  discriminate  between  irritability  and  sensibility,  the  two 
properties  throue^h  which  the  relations  are  established;  the  former 
connecting  organic  life,  the  latter  animal  life,  with  the  external  world 
(§  188,  &c.,  194,  &C.).  Vegetables,  therefore,  hold  their  connection 
through  irritability  alone ;  so  that  their  organization  is  intimately  as- 
sociated with  outward  objects.  The  connecting  anatomical  structure 
in  the  organic  life  of  animals  consists  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
lungs,  and  the  skin ;  in  plants,  of  the  radicles  and  leaves  (§  268,  &;c.). 

630,  a.  In  organic  life,  as  has  been  already,  seen,  agents  of  all 
kinds  operate  through  the  medium  of  irritability  (§  188).  Their  ef- 
fect depends  upon  Uie  degree,  and  the*  kind  of  irritability,  and  upon 
the  kind,  energy,  and  quanHty  of  the  agents  (§  133,  Adc.).  Owing  to 
changes  in  the  degree  of  irritability  &e  same  stimulus  or  sedative, 
and  in  the  same  quantity,  does  not  always  produce  the  same  amount 
of  effect  It  will  be  more,  or  less,  on  one  day  than  on  another,  even 
at  one  hour  than  another.  This  is  constantly  exemplified  in  the  natu- 
ral states  of  the  body,  but  distinctly  in  disease,  when  irritability  is 
also  modified  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree.  The  law  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  medicine,  and  is  subject  to  many  contingent  influences, 
both  in  health  and  disease,  especially  that  of  vital  habit.  These  in- 
fluences involve  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  considerations 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  more  so  from  nervous  complications. 

630,  h.  Again,  the  alterations  of  irritability  in  morbid  states, 
whether  in  degree  or  kind,  will  depend  upon  the  virtues  of  the  mor- 
bific agent,  and  upon  the  natural  modification  of  the  vitij  properties 
in  any  particular  part.  This  combined  condition,  and  according  to 
its  nature,  requires  particular  adaptations  of  remedies,  whose  opera- 
tion, also,  wiU  be  in  conformity  with  their  own  virtues,  and  with  the 
natural  and  acquired  conditions  of  the  organic  properties  (§  150,  &c.). 
The  principle  is,  also,  equally  true  of  aSl  diseases  in  their  develop- 
meiit  of  sympathetic  affections. 

630,  c.  TxoTCL  what  has  been  said  of  the  natural  modifications  of  the 
vital  properties  in  different  parts,  and  of  the  specific  relation  of  nat- 
ural and  remedial  agents  to  those  various  conditions,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  same  morbific  agent  will  affect  one  orean  more  or  less  differently 
from  what  it  will  another  part  (§  133,  &c.;.  Cantharides  will  not  of- 
fend the  stomach,  but  will  excite  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  and  of 
no  other  part,  in  its  proper  therapeutical  doses.  Andjust  so,  though 
less  remarkably,  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  disease.  CSold  and  damp- 
ness constantly  excite  inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  nose, 
trachea,  and  lungs,  while  they  far  more  rarely  affect  other  parts. 
One  poison  strikes  at  the  brain,  another  at  the  liver,  and  another  at 
the  skin,  though  their  primary  action  may  be  offcen  exerted  upon  the 
stomach.  Other  directions,  however,  may  be  given  to  each  of  these 
morbific  causes  when  they  are  brought  to  act  upon  parts  which  are 
already  diverted  frora  their  natural  states,  and  will  be  liable  to  other 
variations  from  the  numerous  accidental  influences  by  which  every 
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individual  is  surrounded.  It  is  these  fluctuating  influences  which 
render  measles,  scarlet  fever,  the  intermittent  and  yellow  fevers,  ty- 
phus, &c.,  more  malignant  at  one  time  than  at  another,  or  more  vio- 
lent in  one  person  than  another.  The  same  law  ohtains  even  in  re- 
spect to  idiosyncrasy,  as  in  those  subjects  who  are  not  affected  by  the 
poison  of  the  rhus,  &;c.  (§  585,  b).  The  diflerences  result  mainly 
from  different  modifications  of  irritability,  and  corresponding  influen- 
ces of  various  causes,  not  from  ^'  absorption  and  elective  affimty.'' 

630,  d.  As  all  morbific  agents  difler  m  their  kind,  so  are  the  effects 
of  all  more  or  less  different  from  each  other.  Each  one,  or  according 
to  their  combined  influences,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  affects 
the  organic  states  in  one  uniform  way ;  and  this  is  as  true  of  the  ma- 
laria which  generate  typhus  and  yellow  fevor,  the  plague,  &c.,  as  of 
the  virus  of  small-pox,  measles,  hydrophobia,  &c.  The  differences 
in  results  will,  of  course,  be  most  strongly  pronounced  when  the  mor- 
bific causes  differ  most  from  each  other. 

680,  e.  Many  important  practical  conaderations  grow  out  of  the 
principles  involved  in  this  section  (§  630),  and  which  will  come  up  for 
general  remark  under  the  remote  causes  of  disease  (§  644,  &c-).     As 
an  illustration,  in  greater  detail,  of  a  single  element  of  this  complex 
subject,  let  us  now  analyze  the  compounded  influences  which  impart  to 
measles,  scarlatina,  &c^  their  epidemic  character,  and  their  greater 
complexities  when  thus  distingui^ed  than  in  their  sporadic  form ;  and 
it  will  be  seen,  also,  that  the  same  principles  are  of  extensive  applica- 
tion to  individual  cases  of  all  forms  of  disease,  whatever  be  the  nature 
of  the  compounded  causes.  *  Take,  in  the  first  place,  epidemic  fevers, 
epidemic  dysentery,  epidemic  bilious  pneumonia,  &c.     Here  the  causes 
may  be  mainly  some  special  miasmata  of  intensely  morbific  properties, 
though  more  or  less  aided  by  the  use  of  stimulants  and  stimulating  food, 
4&c.,  operating  as  predisposing  causes  subordinate  to  the  miasmatic  or 
essential  cause  (§  648  c,  650-659,  662-668,  666,  870  aa).     Coming  to 
the  contagious  diseases,  each  malady  has  a  more  clearly  defined  predis- 
posing cause,  which  is  always  generated  by  the  special  morbid  states 
of  these  diseases  respectively  (§  658).      But  in  these  affections  when 
ocaurring  epidemically,  and  sometimes  in  their  sporadic  forms,  the  mi- 
asmata that  are  indi^nsable  to  fevers  contribute  their  malign  influ- 
ences in  rendering  the  system  more  susceptible  to  the  morbific  efiects 
of  the  contagious  principle,  increase  the  intensity  of  its  operation,  and 
lay  the  foundation  of  those  local  congestions  of  the  abdominal  organs 
which  are  attendant  on  epidemic  fever,  epidemic  bilious  pneumonia, 
&C.  (§  961-970,  1002-1005),  just  as  stimulants  and  stimulating  food 
operate  in  these  miasmatic  diseases.     The  same  philosophy  is  applicable 
to  the  malignant  cholera,  which  has  for  its  indispensable  cause  some 
specific  atmospheric  virus,  but  often  greatly  promoted  in  its  morbiflc  ef- 
fects by  the  predisposing  causes  of  miasmatic  fevers,  and  which  concur 
in  instituting  the  local  congestions  that  are  incident  to  those  fevers  (§ 
654  a).    The  principle  is  the  same,  also,  with  those  diseases  where  a 
predisposition  to  some  specific  form  is  impressed  upon  the  constituticMi, 
as  in  scrofula,  rheumatism,  lues,  &c  (§  72-78,  75-79),  and  which  mod- 
ifies, or  is  modified  by,  the  miasmatic  influences  that  generate  fevers 
(§  652  b,  660-662,  858)^    Local  complications,  such  as  <^  putrid  sore 
throat,"  erysipelas,  &c.,  oflen  spring  from  profound  abdominal  conges- 
tions, and  are  apt  to  be  fatally  mistaken  for  simply  local  affectioiiB 
(§  689  /,  961  a,  970  c> 
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SBVENTH  DIVISION  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

DEATH. 

631.  Organic  beings  die ;  nothiner  else.  What  is  it,  then,  that  dies) 
and  why,  in  consequence,  do  living  beings  return  to  the  mineral  king- 
dom? The  functions,  it  is  answered  by  many  philosophers.  But 
the  functions  are  merely  results.  It  is  their  causes,  then,  that  perish. 
And  what  are  the  causes?  The  chemical  philosophers  answer,  the 
forces  which  are  capable  of  so  many  results  m  the  inorganic  world,-^ 
the  chemical  forces.  But  the  facts  contradict  that  philosophy;  for  no 
sooner  is  the  organic  being  dead,  than  we  witness  an  exactly  oppo- 
site series  of  results  as  the  effects  of  chemical  changes.  We  witness, 
[  say,  a  demonstration  of  chemical  results  beyond  any  other  example 
in  the  natural  world,  and  it  is  then  only  that  we  witness  them  at  all. 
The  causes  which  are  withdrawn  must  have  been  as  peculiar  as  the 
universal  phenomena  that  have  disappeared,  and  as  opposite  to  those 
chemical  forces  which  take  possession  as  their  power  of  resisting 
them  during  life  is  unimpreenable.  These  causes  have  been  called 
the  vital  properties,  which,  like  the  powers  or  properties  of  the  mind, 
are  elements  of  one  principle,  which  is  known  bv  the  name  of  the 
vital  principle.  It  is  the  extinction  of  this  substantive  principle  which 
essentially  constitutes  death,  as  its  existence  essentially  constitutes 
life.  Those  who  deny  its  existence  are  generally,  also,  materialists  in 
respect  to  the  soul,  if  they  be  not  chargeable  with  a  greater  vice. 

632,  a.  The  tendency  to  death,  in  man  at  least,  having  been  intro- 
duced since  his  creation,  the  properties  of  life  must  have  undergone 
some  miraculous  change.  Man  was  created  imperishable.  By  sin 
came  man's  death,  by  perseverance  in  sin,  a  farther  abbreviation  of  life. 
We  must  admit  this  doctrine  of  Holy  Writ,  and  apply  it  philosophi- 
cally. We  may  not  reason  as  to  the  Order  of  Providence,  had  the 
material  man  been  immortal.  Doubtless,  ample  "room"  would  have 
been  provided  for  his  indefinite  multiplication,  at  least  in  the  ultimate 
abode  of  the  translated  Prophet.  Man  alone  was  exempted  firam  death. 

632,  b.  But,  assuming  that  life  has  been  shortened  from  a  thousand 
years  to  "  three-score  and  ten"  by  the  agency  of  physical  causes, 
there  must  have  been  a  miraculous  change  in  the  condition  of  the  in- 
organic world,  since  it  has  been  without  change,  in  its  relations  to 
disease,  up  to  the  earliest  records ;  but  the  very  face  of  the  earth  as- 
sures us  that  there  has  been  neither  a  natural  nor  a  supernatural  change 
in  the  condition  of  matter,  or  in  the  laws  of  inorganic  nature.  We 
are  therefore  compelled  to  take  the  Revelation  of  Heaven  as  it 
stands ;  or,  in  denyine  one  part,  to  deny,  also,  the  longevity  of  pri- 
meval man;  which  will  obliterate  all  common  ground  between  the 
disputants. — ^Note  C  p.  1113. 

633.  Life  does  not  generally  reach  what  may  be  called  its  natural 
termination.  We  have  already  seen  that  its  natural  extinction  is  the 
work  of  its  own  promssive  movements-;  that  it  is  the  result  of  the 
same  creative  operations  that  developed  the  ovum  into  the  new-bom 
offspring,-— that  continued  the  same  process  through  the  various  stages 
of  life  up  to  the  time  of  full  maturity, — ^that  stul  went  on  with  the 

Cc 
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work  of  Buperaddition,  till  at  last,  by  the  progressive  condensation  of 
organs,  by  clogging  the  sanguiferous  system  with  interstitial  deposits 
of  bony  matter,  &c.,  it  loses  its  control  over  its  own  instruments  of 
action,  and  fails  for  want  of  means  to  carry  on  its  productive  opera- 
tions. It  is  not,  therefore,  &om  any  natural  failure  of  the  properties 
of  life,  or  any  *^  wearing  out  of  the  machinery,"  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, that  life  ultimately  becomes  extinct,  but  from  the  prolongatiaD 
of  that  process  by  which  it  laid  the  substratum  for  those  active  oper- 
ations, which,  when  once  begun,  must  be  continued  in  uninteniipted 
progress  along  with  the  original  creative  function  (§  63-82, 123,170  c, 
175  b,  176,  237,  584).  This  ultimate  effect,  as  well,  also,  as  the  ex- 
posure of  life  to  the  influence  of  morbific  causes,  is  a  striking  exem- 
plification of  the  Order  of  Providence  in  carrying  out  His  final  pio^ 
poses  in  the  natural  world,  where  the  general  plan  has  been  miraca- 
lously  diverted  from  its  original  design  (§  632,  b). 

634.  The  principal  elements  in  the  production  of  death  maybe 
found  in  the  modes  by  which  it  may  be  suddenly  effected.  Ist  By  tbe 
failure  of  the  circulation,  as  in  syncope.  2d.  By  the  failure  of  respira- 
tion. 3d.  By  sudden  and  pernicious  determinations  of  the  nervous  pow- 
er upon  the  circulatory  and  other  important  organs.  4th.  By  tbe  same 
determination  of  the  nervous  power  upon  the  organic  properties  d 
the  brain,  as  seen  in  instant  death  from  apoplexy,  anger,  joy,  surgical 
operations,  blows  on  the  stomach,  &c.,  diough,  in  these  cases,  to 
is  also  a  pernicious  nervous  influence  propagated  to  the  heart,  &c.  ($ 
230,  510,  511).  Death  from  syncope  is  immediately  owing  to  tbe 
failure  of  the  heart  to  supply  other  parts  with  blood ;  though  the  ner- 
vous power  is  especially  instrumental  in  prostrating  the  organs  of  cir- 
culauon  (§  940-942,  947-949).  Death  from  abolition  of  the  respira- 
tory function  is  owing  especially  to  a  consequent  failure  of  the  decar- 
bonization  of  the  blood.  It  is  remarkable  how  speedily  a  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, and,  of  course,  of  all  sensation,  is  sustained  by  the  suspeo- 
sion  of  this  function ;  and  it  may  be*  of  interest  to  some  to  know  the  facts 
as  lately  experienced  in  my  own  person.  Being  precipitated  into  a 
stream  of  water  by  the  upsetting  of  a  stage  (my  head  through  the  win- 
dow of  the  carnage),  and  perfectly  conscious  when  first  beneath  me 
water,  the  reflections  which  occupied  my  mind  could  not  have  contin- 
ued one  minute.  There  remains  the  most  distinct  recollection  of  dwt 
brief  period.  The  subsequent  details,  till  consciousness  was  restored 
may  not  be  without  an  interest.  My  momentary  efforts  at  extnca- 
tion  were  defeated  by  the  weight  of  the  passengers,  and  I  continued 
to  occupy  the  foregoing  position  till  nine  of  them,  and  mostly  femaJes, 
could  be  lifted  through  the  uppermost  door,  and  while  the  carnage, 
heavily  laden  with  baggage,  could  be  rolled  over.  This  process  con- 
sumed at  least  some  seven  or  eight  minutes,  and  three  or  four  more 
had  elapsed  after  my  extrication  before  signs  of  reanimationheganto 
take  place.*  A  large  assemblage  of  farmers  from  the  neighboring 
fields  were  standing  around,  when  the  first  moment  of  consciousness 
was  announced  by  a  noise  as  of  distant  speakers,  and  a  simaltancous 
view  of  the  spectators.  Vision  was  at  once  perfect ;  but  the  sounds 
advanced  progressively  nearer  and  nearer,  and  within  a  quarter  of » 
minute  had  identified  themselves  with  their  proper  sources ;  whe^ 
also,  consciousness  was  completely  re-established.  It  may  be  also  woitn 
saying,  that  only  a  very  slight  uneasiness  attended  the  suffocation. 

♦  I  have  been  since  informed  that  the  interval  was  more  than  twenty  minntes.  * 
thing  was  done  toward  reanimation. 
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635.  Nothing  extinguishes  life  more  immediately  than  a  destruction 
of  all  the  functions  of  the  brain,  whether  by  a  direct  injury  of  the  or- 
gan, or  by  an  abolition  of  the  circulation.  The  effect  is  nearly  as  great 
when  interrupting  the  respiratory  process  by  dividing  the  medulla 
oblongata.  But  in  this  case  the  influences  are  different  from  such  as 
obtain  in  diseases  of  the  brain,  or  in  injuries  done  to  that  organ.  If 
sufficient  to  embarrass  or  to  suspend  respiration,  the  nervous  power  is 
determined  with  a  pernicious  effect  upon  all  the  organic  viscera ;  but 
very  variously,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  injury  or  of  the  disease 
(§  478-482,  510,  634,  948).  A  simple  removal  of  the  brain  and  spi- 
nal cord  occasions  death  not  only  by  suspending  respiration,  but  by 
interrupting  their  influence  upon  the  great  organs  of  life ;  which  must 
be  also  true  within  greater  limits  of  the  division  below  the  medulla 
oblongata.  In  the  former  case,  as  we  have  seen,  no  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  the  nervous  power  is  determined  upon  the  organic  viscera ; 
in  the  latter,  a  direct  violence  being  inflicted  upon  the  spinal  cord,  a 
destructive  effect  is  propagated  upon  the  organic  properties,  which 
reaches  to  the  brain  itself  (§  129,  455,  456,  476J  A,  478,  479,  489, 
507,  1032  d,  1037). 

636.  Death  from  disease  generally  depends  upon  complicated 
causes,  and  upon  profound  aflections  of  more  organs  than  one.  In  a 
general  sense,  also,  the  particular  mode  of  death  will  depend  upon 
the  organs  diseased,  upon  the  violence  and  kind  of  affection,  and  upon 
the  particular  condition  of  other  parts. 

637.  It  is  rare  that  absolute  death  takes  place  at  once  in  all  parts. 
Evidences  of  this  are  seen  in  the  peristaltic  movements,  in  the  con- 
traction of  the  voluntary  muscles,  in  the  discharge  of  the  arterial  blood 
into  the  venous  system,  in  the  occasional  exaltation  of  heat,  &c.,  after 
apparent  death  (§  447,  d).    We  have  seen,  also,  how  remarkably  the 
heart  may  be  roused  into  action  long  after  its  pulsations  have  ceased 
(§  262,  498  e,  516  d,  no.  7),  continuing,  in  some  animals,  to  pulsate 
with  a  "rustling  noise  for  ten  hours  after  being  hung  up  to  dry" 
{Med.  and  Physiolog,  Chmm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  17).     In  other  instances,  the 
heart  has  been  "  often  seen  to  raise  a  weight  of  twenty  pounds,"  soon 
after  apparent  death;  and  Lord  Bacon  states  that  he  has  seen*  the 
heait  of  a  criminal,  when  the  organ  was  thrown  into  a  fire,  leap  up 
one   foot   and   a  half,    and  to   continue   these  movements,  with  a 
gradual  decrease,  for  the  space  of  seven  or  eight  minutes  (§  188,  233, 
264,  265,  475  J,  498  e,  647^).     In  my  work  on  the  Cholera  Asphyxia 
of  New  Torky  1832,  I  have  spoken  of  contractions  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  which  continued  in  progress,  drawing  up  the  legs,  &c.,  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  apparent  death  (p.  141).     These  contractions  took 
place  without  the  application  of  any  exciting  cause,  apparently  like  the 
movements  of  the  extirpated  heart  and  intestine  (§  262,  476^  c,  490, 
498  e) ;  but  the  latter  are  due  to  the  stimulus  of  the  air  or  other  phys- 
ical causes.     There  remains,  therefore,  no  other  conceivable  exciting 
cause  of  the  contractions  than  the  stimulus  of  the  nervous  power  arising 
from  influences  incident  to  the  radical  change  in  the  organic  constitu- 
tion, analogous  to  that  development  which  is  attendant  on  syncope, 
and  which  in  this  case,  besides  its  powerful  demonstration  upon  or- 
ganic actions,  often  induces  spasm  of  the  voluntary  muscles  (§  948). 
The  analogies  in  this  respect,  and  such  as  are  represented  in  section 
500,  are  strongly  in  &vor  of  reflex  nervous  action,  while  the  corres- 
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ponding  action  of  the  extirpated  heart  and  intestine  may  seem  to  be 
opposed  to  it.  The  analysis,  also,  of  sympathy  which  I  have  made  in 
preceding  sections  ^500,  &c.)  shows  a  special  difference  in  the  mo- 
tive constitution  of  tne  organic  viscera  and  of  the  voluntary  masdes, 
and  in  the  relative  agency  of  the  nervous  power  as  it  respects  their 
motions.  In  the  former  case  this  power  is  particularly  a  modifying 
agent  in  organic  actions ;  in  the  latter  it  is  simply  an  exciting  (am 
(§  188,  205,  215,  222,  &c.,  258,  500,  524  d,  no.  7,  891^  g,  k,  893^). 

If  the  foregoing  construction  be  true,  then  the  muscular  contnic- 
tions  which  follow,  after  apparent  death,  fix>m  blows  upon  the  limbs, 
are  equally  due  to  the  development  and  action  of  the  nervous  power 
(§  516  d,  nos.  8,  9) ;  and  the  whole  conclusion  is  farther  strengtoeoed 
by  the  involuntary  movements  of  decapitated  animals,  and  by  £e  mus- 
cular contractions  which  are  effected  by  the  stimulus  ofgdvamsiii, 
both  in  life  and  apparent  death,  and  especially  when  consequent  on 
pricking  the  skin  after  removal  of  the  head.  The  latter  case,  indeed, 
IS  exactly  analogous  to  motions  produced  in  the  limbs  of  the  baman 
subject  by  mechanical  violence ;  since  in  the  case  of  the  decuntated 
animal  there  is  no  direct  irritation  of  the  muscles,  and,  therefore,  no 
possible  mode  of  propagating  the  impression  upon  the  skin  to  the 
muscles,  excepting  by  reflex  nervous  action.  All  this,  too,  shows 
us  that,  whatever  differences  may  exist  between  the  vital  consdtotion 
of  man  and  animals,  and  among  animals,  they  are  essentially  consd- 
tuted  alike,  subject  to  the  same  fundamental  laws,  and  hamg  only 
modifications' ingrafted  upon  them.— Note  A  p.  1111. 

It  may  be  thought  that  all  this  is  a  useless  refinement  in  philoso- 
phy. But  such  is  not  my  opinion ;  nor  have  I  any  doubt  that  better 
minds  will  carry  out  these  suggestions  to  more  important  deToIop* 
ments  in  the  philosophy  of  life.  Even  in  death  itself  much  maybe 
gained  that  will  be  useful  in  physiology ;  and  if  we  follow  the  organic 
being  till  he  is  resolved  into  elementary  substances,  we  shall  gather 
something  at  every  stage  of  the  process  that  will  contribute  light  to 
organic  science,  and  yield  an  interest  to  the  study  of  putrefaction  ($ 
fii  a,  56,  62  e). 
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638.  From  what  has  been  hitherto  said,  it  appears  that  medicine, 
in  all  its  branches,  is  a  perfect  whole,  Bound  together  by  intimate  re* 
lations  and  dependences,  nowhere  contradictory,  but  all  in  unison, 
and  irresistibly  flowing  from  one  great  system  of  Unity  op  Design, 
which  is  the  grand  characteristic.  The  foundation  is  laid  in  the  Prin-^ 
ciple  of  Life,  and  its  various  attributes.  The  demonstrations  of  that 
principle,  and  of  those  attributes,  begin  with  the  elements  of  organic 
oeings,  their  number,  the  modes  in  which  they  are  united,  &c. ;  and 
the  sameness  of  the  principle  throughout,  and  the  coincidences  in  its 
laws,  are  attested  by  every  fact  in  physiology  and  medical  philosophy. 

By  recurring  to  the  demonstrations  already  set  forth,  it  will  be  seen 
that  my  fundamental  ground  is  clearly  established ;  for,  whether  it  be 
the  elements  of  organic  beings  which  are  combined  in  peculiar  num- 
bers, proportions,  and  modes,  and  forever  in  one  peculiar  and  exact 
manner  in  every  distinct  part  of  every  organic  being,  and  which  are 
maintained  in  combination  against  the  adversities  of  disease,  and 
against  those  chemical  agencies  which  may  produce  their  almost  in- 
stant dissolution  when  the  vital  chain  is  severed ;  and  whether  we  con- 
sider, also,  the  remarkable  nature  of  those  elements,  and  that  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  especially,  nitrogen  gas  abounds  in  the  various  tis- 
sues, notwithstanding  the  entire  kmgdom  is  far  more  liable,  than  the 
vegetable,  to  chemical  decomposition  after  death;  or,  whether  we 
pause  at  die  threshold  of  life,  and  consider  all  the  unvarying  facts  at- 
tendant on  the  development  of  the  ovum,  how  one  part  after  another 
springs  into  existence  in  a  never-deviating,  foreordained  manner,  and 
as  each  part  may  be  necessary  to  the  next  succeeding,  how  the  same 
exact  process  of  formation,  and  no  other,  is  continued  till  the  being 
becomes  again  a  subject  for  the  mineral  kingdom ;  how  the  semen, 
also,  is  a  type  of  all  the  various  subsequent  agents  of  life ;  how  we- 
may  here  detect  the  nascent  causes  of  transmitted  disease,  operating 
in  conformity  with  those  which  play  their  part  in  the  external  world ; 
how  mind  itself  is  impressed  upon  the  embryo,  and  how  the  intellects 
ual  peculiarities  of  either  parent  may  be  ingrafted  upon  the  offspring, 
as  are  their  physical  traits,  their  temperament,  their  constitution,  their 
very  manners, — where,  I  say,  all  is  uniformity  in  the  grand  movement 
of  organization,  and  nothing  but  coincidences  in  die  fluctuations  that 
may  arise  from  preternatural  causes,  and  always  the  same  according 
to  the  precise  nature  of  those  causes ;  or,  if  we  follow  the  immature 
being  to  its  state  of  maturity,  and  observe  that  the  progress  of  devel- 
opment is  always  the  same,  under  equal  circumstances,  at  every  stage 
of  its  proeress,  whether  in  the  animal  or  the  plant,  and  notice,  al^, 
the  coincidences  which  obtain  between  the  two  organ]4;  kingdoms,  as 
in  the  changes  of  tissues,  in  the  variations  of  products,  up  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  whole  in  that  perfect  state  which  is  chaxucterized 
by  the  development  of  the  generative  organs,  the  flower,  the  ovum, 
the  seed,  and  the  mutual  ofiice  of  sexual  intercourse ;  or,  whether  it 
be  a  corresponding  exact  organization  and  vital  endowment  of  every 
part  of  every  organic  being,  yet  different  in  every  organ,  and  often  so 
m  different  parts  of  one  and  the  same  continuous  tissue  as  it  traverses 
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different  parts  of  the  compound  organism ;  or,  whether  we  regard 
the  products  of  each  organ,  or  of  each  tissue,  or  of  the  several  puts 
of  a  continuous  tissue,  respectively,  and  observe  that  they  are  foierer 
the  same  in  the  same  animal  or  plant,  under  equal  circumstances,  yet 
different  in  every  part,  and  more  or  less  different  from  each  other  in 
every  species,  whatever  the  similitude,  or  consider  that  the  same 
products  are  forever  modified  in  health  and  in  disease  in  one  exact 
manner,  under  any  given  modifying  influences,  whether  natural,  mor- 
bific, or  remedial ;  or,  whether  we  interrogate  the  nature  of  the  rela- 
tions by  which  external  or  internal  causes  divert  the  phenomena  from 
their  natural  states,  and  observe  that  the  results  depend  upon  the  ex- 
act original  and  acquired  nature  of  the  part  and  the  nature  of  the  io- 
fluences,  and  that  they  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  such  as  emanate 
from  the  natural  stimuli  of  life ;  or,  whether  we  consider  how  the 
manifestations  of  disease  denote,  like  those  which  emanate  from  the 
natural  stimuli  of  life,  an  established  difference  in  the  closelj-aliied 
constitution  of  the  same  or  different  tissues,  and  different  parts  of  a 
continuous  tissue,  as  in  the  inflammatory  affections  of  various  pails  of 
the  mucous,  or  the  serous  tissues,  and  the  more  remarkable  peculiari- 
ties attending  the  inflammations  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  reins, 
— prostrating  the  circulation  and  giving  to  lever  its  malignancy;  or, 
whether  it  be  a  small  current  of  air  impinging  upon  the  neck,  which 
will'  suddenly  induce  an  attack  of  catarrh,  or  of  pneumonia,  or  of 
rheumatism,  when  no  such  effect  may  follow  an  equal  exposure  of  any 
other  part  of  the  surface,  or  even  of  the  entire  skin  for  an  equal  time; 
or  whether,  in  a  remedial  aspect,  leeches,  or  a  warm  hath  applied  to 
the  feet,  may  restore  menstruation  when  the  same  applications  to  odi- 
er  parts  might  be  insufficient,  or  other  analogous  phenomena  wMch 
abound  in  the  history  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents;  or,  if  we  con- 
sider the  philosophy  which  concerns  the  first  act  of  inspiration  as  gen- 
erated by  the  contact  of  air  with  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  that  it  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  whict  is  relative  to  the  first  inspiration  in  syn- 
cope when  cold  water  or  cold  air  are  applied  to  the  face,  or  stimulaDtF 
to  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  and  even  the  same  when  the  mucous 
tissue  of  the  lungs  becomes  the  point  of  departure, — the  same,  too 
which  concern*  all  those  modifications  of  respiration  which  are  knowi 
as  coughing,  laughing,  crying,  sneezing,  hiccough, — ^the  same  as  oh- 
tains  when  light,  impinging  upon  the  retina,  produces  eithfer  a  con 
traction  of  the  iris  or  a  paroxysm  of  sneezing, — ^ihe  same  as  when  a 
leaf  of  tobacco  applied  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  may  disturb  ererf  func- 
tion of  the  body, — the  same  when  cathartics,  or  emetics,  or  altera- 
tives, &c.,  may  send  their  influences  abroad  through  the  medium  ot 
the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane, — the  same  when  shame  mounts 
to  the  face,  or  fear  expels  the  blood  from  the  surface,  or  covers  it  with 
moisture,  or  stimulates  both  kidneys  and  bladder,  or  as  anger  con- 
vulses the  heart  and  braces  up  the  animal  muscles, — the  8aroe,inpnD" 
ciple,  whether  one  or  the  other  be  applied  in  a  physiological,  pamo- 
logical,  or  therapeutical  sense ;  or,  whether  we  regard  the  orgamsm 
as  a  whole,  and  consider  how  all  parts  concur  in  harmony  together, 
how  numerous  parts  are  supplied  by  natural  stimulii  consistrngo 
blood  or  of  products  from  it,  which  conspire  together  in  maintainmgt  e 
good  of  the  whole,  but  either  of  which  would  be  offensive  to  otner 
parts,  and  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  whole ;  or  how  the  nervous 
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power  sheds  its  regulating  influence  upon  all  parts  of  the  auim&l 
mechanism,  and  how,  through  that  same  power,  from  its  natural  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  existing  healthy  state  of  every  organ,  both  external 
and  internal  causes  may  lay  the  foundation  of  disease,  or  effect  its  re- 
moval,  or  occasion  the  most  violent  commotions,  or  extinguish  life  in 
a  moment ;  or,  whether  we  consider  that  the  same  relative  facts  pre- 
vail in  respect  to  the  vital  signs  that  distinguish  the  physical  products, 
and  that  they  eo  hand  in  hand  together,  under  the  same  established 
or  contingent  influences,  natural,  morbific^  or  remedial ;  or,  whether 
we  scrutinize  the  coincidences  between  the  facts  that  are  relative  to 
the  changes  that  happen  at  the  diflerent  eras  of  life,  and  to  gestation, 
*actation,  &;c.,  and  such  as  are  brought  about  by  morbific  and  reme- 
dial agents,  and  consider  that  the  latter  are  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  natural  mutability  of  the  fundamental  constitution  from  which 
the  former  emanate ;  and  that  those  which  are  natural  are  an  exact 
type  of  the  influences  and  their  mode  of  production  when  morbific  or 
remedial  agents  operate  upon  distant  parts  by  impressions  exerted 
upon  the  stomach  or  skin,  or  when  disease  of  one  organ  gives  rise  to 
disease  in  another;  or,  whether  we  regard  the  corresponding  facts  which 
are  relative  to  vital  habit,  or  those  which  result  from  the  influences 
of  climate,  &;c.,  and  which  bestow  the  radical  modifications  that  form 
the  peculiarities  of  temperament,  &c.,  and  see,  also,  that  all  these  varia- 
tions are  produced  by  causes  that  operate  through  the  same  fundamen- 
tal constitution ;  or,  whether  our  hygienic  and  tberapeutical  treatment 
may  be  greatly  reg^ulated  by  each  of  the  foregoing  conditions,  wheth- 
er natural  or  acquired ;  or,  whether  it  be  the  peculiarities  of  idiosyn- 
crasy that  render  certain  ordinary  articles  of  food  morbific  to  certain 
individuals,  or  the  analogous  constitution  of  marine  and  terrestrial 
plants  which  demands  for  the  former  the  briny  waters  of  the  ocean, 
while  they  are  fatal  to  the  latter ;  or,  whether,  in  like  way,  the  mere 
approach  within  ten  feet  of  the  poison  rhus  will  produce  a  violent 
erysipelatous  imflammation  over  the  whole  surface  of  one  person, 
when  even  the  handling  the  plant  will  never  afiect  another;  or, 
whether  the  rolling  of  a  few  blue  pills  with  the  fingers  will  establish 
salivation,  and  aflect  the  adult  constitution  of  some,  while  a  pound  of 
calomel  taken  by  the  stomach  will  not  aflect  others  in  e  similar  man- 
ner, and  rarely  at  the  early  stages  of  life ;  or,  whether  it  be  blood- 
letting, or  the  mercurial  or  the  antimonial  alteratives,  that  are  often 
baffled  by  the  precise  modifications  of  the  specific  forms  of  active  in- 
flammation, while  they  readily  subdue  the  common  form  and  many 
specific  chronic  inflammations,  and  whose  diflerences  in  results  de- 
note the  modifying  influences  of  the  remote  causes  of  closely  analo- 
gous aflections ;  or,  whether  mercurial  agents  be  strictly  morbific  in 
Qieir  action  upon  the  salivary  glands,  while  they  are  simultaneously 
and  powerfully  curative  of  hepatic  and  other  diseases  ;  or,  whether  a 
mercurial  cathartic  will  induce  salivation  if  the  susceptibility  of  the 
system  be  increased  by  the  associate  use  of  other  cathartics  or  by  loss 
of  blood,  when,  per  4e,  no  such  eflect  may  be  produced ;  or,  whether 
the  same  eflect  follow  the  mitigation  of  fever,  when  no  extent  of  the 
remedy  may  reach  the  constitution  in  high  grades  of  febrile  action ; 
or,  whether  the  bite  of  the  mad  dog  will  produce  hydrophobia  in 
all  mammalia,  while  the  disease  cannot  be  imparted  by  any  other 
than  the  canine  and  feline  tribes ;  or,  whether  the  poison  of  the  rat- 
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tle-snake,  or  of  the  wourari  tree,  or  numerous  other  poisons  winch 
are  certainly  and  rapidly  fatal  when  inserted  beneath  the  skin,  be 
perfectly  innoxious  when  taken  into  the  stomach  or  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  brain ;  or,  whether  it  be  the  virus  of  the  small-pox,  of 
measles,  &€.,  that  effects  certain  modifications  of  the  vital  states  rel- 
ative to  each  particular  agent,  and  to  no  other,  that  forever  protect 
he  system,  in  a  general  sense,  against  a  second  attack ;  or,  whether 
it  be  the  cow  alone,  as  with  oUier  animals  in  respect  to  the  vims  f)i 
hydrophobia,  that  can  so  modify  the  variolous  poison  as  to  generate 
in  man  the  equally  protective  vaccine  disease ;  or,  whether  the  soe- 
ceptibility  sometimes  remain  so  as  to  give  rise  to  another  modifica- 
tion, while  the  varioloid,  in  its  mildest  state,  but  not  the  vaccine,  will 
generate,  by  contagion,  in  the  unprotected,  the  most  virulent  form  of 
die  original  disease ;  or,  whether  it  be  the  analogous  miasmata  that 
only  slowly  extinguish  the  susceptibility  to  their  morbific  effects  after 
repeated  attacks  of  the  particular  forms  of  fever  which  they  are,  re- 
spectively, capable  of  producing,  or,  if  the  subject  thus  acclimated  re- 
move to  another  region,  his  original  susceptibility  may  return, — ^being 
analogous,  also,  to  those  physicsJ  agencies  which  establish  the  temper- 
aments, and  which  change  from  one  to  another  as  the  old  influences 
may  cease,  and  new  ones  operate,  while  analogies,  in  these  respects, 
are  also  supplied  by  the  variolous  and  vaccine  diseases ;  or,  whether 
it  be  bloodletting,  or  an  emetic,  or  a  cathartic,  that  produce  their  al- 
terative effects  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  the  rapidity  in  which 
their  sensible  operation  goes  on ;  or,  whether  it  be  the  alterative  in 
small  doses,  and  in  its  abstract  sense,  that  slowly  establishes  analogous 
changes  in  the  morbid  states ;  or,  whether  an  iterative,  as  antimony, 
for  example,  must  be  generally  increased  in  its  successive  doses  to 
keep  up  the  effect  of  the  first  dose,  or,  if  there  be,  in  respect  to  an- 
timony, a  suspension  of  the  remedy  for  at  least  twelve  hours,  we 
must  then  go  back  to  the  original  smaller  quantity  to  avoid  an  exces- 
sive effect;  or,  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  other  alteratives,  like 
mercury,  or  foxglove,  or  cantharides,  or  arsenic*  or  quinine,  or  ipecac 
uanha,  will  manifest  no  sign  of  their  influence  for  several  succes 
sive  doses,  but  will,  at  last,  without  any  increase  of  the  dose,  sud 
denly  display  the  full  effect  of  their  virtues ;  or,  whether  by  associa 
ting  ipecacuanha  with  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  the  latter  will  so  exalt  the 
susceptibility  of  the  stomach  that  the  two  agents,  otherwise  une- 
qual m  time,  will  simultaneously  co-operate  in  their  emetic  effeeta ; 
or  whether,  in  the  same  way,  a  diffusible  stimulant,  associated  with 
a  permanent  tonic,  will  quicken  greatly  the  action  of  the  latter; 
or  whether,  in  like  manner,  and  like  the  virus  of  small-pox,  of  mea- 
sles, &c.,  or  like  the  miasmata,  it  be  opium,  or  hyoscyamus,  oir 
digitalis,  or  mercury,  &c.,  that  reduce  or  increase  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  stomach  and  of  the  general  system  in  relation  to 
the  virtues  of  each  agent,  respectively,  but  to  those  of  no  other; 
or,  whether  we  consider  other  examples  of  vital  habit,  and  observe 
how  pungent  stimuli  cease  to  annoy  the  nose,  the  mouth,  the  stomach, 
&c.,  but  only  so  in  relation  to  each  of  the  agents,  respectively,  or  how 
tobacco,  which  is  morbific  in  most  diseases,  and  originally  ofiensive 
to  all,  finally  becomes  the  most  universal  luxury  of  man ;  or  whether 
we  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  alteratives,  in  there  small  and 
ofl-repeated  doses,  maintain  their  influence,  and  extend  their  silent 
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inyasions  upon  didease,  or  bow  emedcB,  or  cathartics,  continue  to 
propagate  their  curative  effects  after  their  complete  expulsion  from 
the  bo<ly,  and  see  that  the  principle  is  disclosed  by  the  natural  phe- 
nomenon of  the  permanent  contraction  of  the  sphincter  muscles,  which, 
although  the  unne  or  the  contents  of  the  rectum  be  evacuated,  are 
maintained  in  equal  contraction  by  the  irritation  which  remains  upon 
the  mucous  tissue,  and  through  which  the  nervous  power  is  uninter- 
niptedly  reflected  upon  the  sphincter  muscles ;  or  whether  we  re- 
gard the  coincidence  between  respiration,  spasmodic  affections,  and 
the  voluntary  movements  of  the  respiratory,  or  of  other  muscles,  and 
observe  that  each  is  alike  due  to  the  propagation  of  the  nervous  pow- 
er upon  those  muscles ;  or  whether  we  contemplate  the  same  vital 
agent  in  its  production  or  removal  of  disease,  and  m  its  absolute  mode 
of  operation,  and  see  that  the  changes  which  are  thus  effected  consist 
in  some  alteration  of  the  natural  or  morbid  states,  and  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  remote  cause,  whether  it  be  positive,  like  mercury, 
or  negative,  like  cold,  or  immaterial,  like  the  mind  and  its  passions, 
and  according,  also,  to  the  special  exercise  of  one  mental  power  or 
another,  or  the  operation  of  one  passion  or  another,  and  thus  proving 
the  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  power  to  various  modifications  that 
coincide  with  the  virtues  of  the  remote  cause,  and  a  coincidence,  in 
this  respect,  with  the  changes  which  are  perpetually  exhibited  in  the 
organic  vital  conditions,  and  which  are  even  brought  about  by  the  ner- 
vous power  itself;  or,  whether  we  realize  the  foundation  of  these  last 
phenomena  in  the  naturally  exquisite  susceptibility  of  the  nervous 
power  to  various  influences,  that  it  may  constantly  operate  as  a  regu- 
lator of  the  rhythmic  movements  of  all  parts,  and  through  a  law  of  the 
nervous  system  by  which  all  parts  are  exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  con- 
dition of  each  other,  and  thiough  which  all  remote  morbific  and  re 
medial  influences  are  exerted ;  or  whether,  in  like  way,  inflammations 
are  varied  in  their  character  by  contused,  and  punctured,  and  incised 
wounds,  or  more  greatly  so  by  all  animal  and  vegetable  poisons, 
whether  morbid  or  natural,  and  mostly  so  according  to  the  special  na- 
ture of  the  remote  causes,  respectively,  or,  if  subordinate  mfluences 
diversify  the  effects  of  many  principal  causes,  there  be  others  which 
control  aU  other  influences,  as  in  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  &c. ; 
or  whether  in  fever,  as  in  inflammation,  there  be  analogous  varieties, 
corresponding,  in  like  manner,  with  the  special  virtues  of  each  cause, 
while  the  funKdamental  pathology  is  of  one  common  nature  in  all  the 
varieties  of  inflammation,  and  of  another  common  nature  in  all  fevers ; 
or  whether  an  ephemera  be  the  type  of  the  intermittent,  the  remittent, 
and  continued  fevers,  and  of  their  several  modifications,  and  consider 
how  the  paroxysms  of  the  intermittent  commonly  observe  established 
intervals  of  twenty-four,  forty-eight,  and  seventy-two  hours,  or,  if  the 
usual  time  be  anticipated  or  delayed,  the  paroxysms  are  then  apt  to 
go  on  with  the  particular  irregularity  with  which  they  began,  or  when, 
by  regular  anticipations  of  the  period  of  each  last  preceding  paroxysm 
they  approach  the  night,  one  paroxysm  is  often  lost ;  or  whether  we 
look  at  the  effects  of  all  our  best  and  most  universally  remedial  agents, 
as  bloodletting,  mercury,  antimonials,  cathartics,  &c.,  and  see  that  they 
are  strictly  morbific  to  the  healthy  system,  in  their  remedial  doses, 
and  that,  therefore,  they  are  at  least  equally  so  in  their  action  upon 
diseased  organs,  yet  contributing  to  their  cure ;  and  while,  also,  we 
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know  that  neither  such  nor  other  agents  can,  of  themselves,  transmute 
the  morbid  organic  changes  to  those  conditions  which  are  natoial  to 
the  being,  we  yet  discern  the  reasons  of  their  favorable  effects  in  the 
spontaneous  and  successful  efforts  of  unaided  nature,  and  in  tliose 
speedy  recoveries  from  morbid  states  that  are  induced  in  the  healthy 
system  by  remedial  agents,  in  their  remedial  doses,  and  thus  infer 
that  remedies  only  contribute  to  the  cure  of  all  diseases  by  instituting 
morbid  changes  that  are  more  conducive  to  the  naturally  xecupeFstire 
process ;  or,  whether  the  cure  of  intermittents  be  effected  by  oark,  or 
arsenic,  or  cobweb,  or  opium,  or  an  emetic,  or  bloodletting,  or  absti- 
nence, or  by  an  emotion  of  the  mind,  &c. ;  or  whether  it  be  stimulants 
or  sedatives,  bark  or  bloodletting,  conjointly  or  separately,  that  may 
subdue  many  inflammations,  acute  or  chronic,  and  thus,  also,  mm 
the  near  identity  of  the  pathological  state  in  all  the  varieties,  ana  that 
nature  recognizes  no  such  opposite  conditions  as  active  and  j?<unpe  in- 
flammation ;  or  whether  it  be  the  abrupt  removal  of  pertussis  hy  ao 
hour's  exposure  to  the  open  air  where  all  other  means  had  failed,  or 
the  improvement  of  an  ulcerated  limb  by  the  same  temporary  influ- 
ence ;  or  whether  ice,  or  ipecacuanha,  or  common  salt,  or  opium,  or 
bloodletting,  or  the  sulphates  of  zinc,  and  of  copper,  or  catechu,  or 
kino,  &c.,  will  alike  arrest  capillary  hemorrhage  or  redundant  secre- 
tions, by  modifying  the  action  of  the  capillary  vessels ;  or  whether  loss 
of  blood,  and  tartarized  antimony,  or  a  dash  of  cold  water  upon  the 
surface  of  the  body,  or  even. a  warm  bath,  be  far  better  "  refrigerantt" 
than  pounds  of  ice,  or  of  lemonade,  taken  into  the  stomach ;  or  wheth- 
er, among  the  "  stcdorificSf**  the  drinking  of  hot  water,  of  mint-teas, 
Sec,  will  excite  a  more  immediate  and  more  profuse  perspiration  than 
tartarized  antimony,  or  ipecacuanha,  &c.,  and  the  former  exeit  no 
other  apparent  effect,  while  the  latter  may  be  profoundly  curative  or 
morbific,  or  bloodletting  surpass  the  whole  in  all  these  respects;  or 
whether  it  be  the  *•  sialogogue,"  like  horse-radish,  which  only  exerts 
an  effect  on  the  salivary  glands  through  a  continuous  irritation  along 
the  salivary  ducts,  or  mercury,  which  induces  salivation  only  by  consti- 
tutional influences  ;  or,  whether  we  turn  our  attention  to  other  corre- 
sponding laws,  and  to  other  analogous  coincidences,  and  consider,  for 
example,  how  all  but  chyme  is  prevented  from  passing  the  pyloric  on- 
fice,  how  all  but  the  air  is  excluded  from  the  lungs,  how  all  but  chyle 
from  the  lacteals,  how  all  but  white  blood  from  the  serous  vessels  of  the 
arterial  system,  notwithstanding  the  far  greater  diameters  of  some  than 
those  of  the  red  globules,  and  yet  that  when  the  irritability  of  one  is  mo^ 
bidly  affected,  as  in  indigestion,  solid  food  will  pass  out  of  the  stomach; 
or  of  another,  as  when  certain  morbid  impressions  are  made  upon  the 
lacteals,  the  deleterious  agents  may  obtain  a  sparing  admission;  or  of 
another,  as  in  inflammation,  the  red  globules  are  allowed  to  pass  freely 
in ;  or,  if  we  glance  at  those  more  astonishing  phenomena  which  at- 
tend the  generation  of  animal  heat,  and  observe  that  all  non-hiberna- 
ting mammalia  maintain  one  uniform  temperature,  under  all  dream- 
stances  of  food,  clothing,  &c.,  whether  at  the  poles  or  at  the  equator, 
yet  each  species,  respectively,  possessing  a  temperature  of  its  owut 
and  that  the  very  giant  of  the  mammiferous  tribe,  in  the  midst  of 
everlasting  icebergs,  obeys  this  law  of  uniform  and  exalted  beat,— 
exalted  not  less  than  four  degrees  above  that  of  man ;  or  turn  our 
admiring  contemplation  to  the  few  exceptions  that  occur  in  the  lu* 
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bematin^  group,  and  see  how  that  temperature,  which  is  equall^r  uni- 
form under  all  torrid  and  temperate  degrees  of  the  ciicumambient 
air,  sinks  down  as  the  thermometer  descends  from  40^  F.  till  the  ani- 
mal scale  reaches  nearly  the  freezing  point,  and  then  rises,  with  a 
bound,  to  its  original  exalted  standard,  while  the  mercury  goes  on  to 
the  point  of  zero ;  or,  if  we  drop  from  this  gradation  in  analogy,  to 
the  cold-blooded  race,  and  observe  how  they  obey  the  physical  law 
of  an  interchange  of  caloric  with  the  surrounding  medium,  yet  within 
the  limitation  of  a  specific  and  independent  power  of  maintaining  a 
counteracting  influence  that  preserves  them  at  a  few  degrees  of  heat 
above  the  lowest  of  the  external  medium  which  may  be  endured, — 
eating,  digestitig,  and  performing,  too,  the  same  organic  functions  as 
the  mammalia ;  or,  if  we  consider,  also,  the  same  peculiarities  in  the 
living  egg^  and  their  absence  where  its  incubating  propeity  is  extinct; 
or,  if  we  turn  ourselves  to  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature  which  at- 
tend the  phenomena  of  disease,  and  remark  how  they  correspond 
with  all  the  admitted  vital  changes, — rising,  in  one  case,  to  a  degree 
of  intensity  where  there  is  almost  a  total  privation  of  food,  and  an  ex- 
tensive destruction  of  the  lungs,  or  sinking,  in  another,  to  an  almost 
icy  coldness,  where  the  subject  is  plethoric  and  the  stomach  is  crowd- 
ed with  food  and  alcoholic  stimulants ;  or  whether,  also,  we  regard 
the  same  principle  in  its  natural  state,  as  seen  in  the  process  attend- 
ing the  reproduction  of  the  stag's  horn,  or  in  that  of  lactation,  and 
consider  that  here  is  the  fundamental  element  implanted  in  the  con- 
stitution for  gt-eat  and  wise  purposes,  and  that  every  other  consideration 
points  us  directly  to  the  natural  constitution  itself  for  an  interpretation 
of  every  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  animal  temperature,  and  dedu- 
ces a  coincidence  between  these  phenomena  and  those  of  the  organic 
processes,  under  every  aspect  of  stability,  individuality,  and  of  change; 
or  whether  it  be  a  thousand  other  different,  but  analogous  considera- 
tions, relative  to  the  influences  of  foreign,  natural,  morbific,  or  reme- 
dial agents  upon  man  or  other  organic  beings ;  or  whether  we  again 
look  to  the  mind  and  its  passions,  and  see  the  long  exercise  of  judg- 
ment impairing  digestion,  while  imagination  comes  in  as  a  speedy  re- 
storative ;  or  whetiber  it  be  anger  or  joy,  like  a  blow  on  the  stomach, 
or  like  the  shock  of  a  surgical  operation,  that  strike  us  dead  in  a  mo- 
ment, or  grief  that  does  but  slowly  undermine,  or  hope  that  throws 
its  balmy  influence  over  every  disease,  by  whatever  cause  produced ; — 
whether,  I  say,  it  be  one  or  the  other  of  the  considerations  now  men- 
tioned, or  thousands  of  thousands  of  similar  import,  which  crowd  the 
history  of  living  objects,  each  and  all  are  in  harmony  with  each  otheri 
and  concur  together  in  one  universal  demonstration  of  the  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  animated  beings  as  distinguished  from  the  inorganic  king- 
dom, and  declare  their  essential  dependence  upon  one  principle,  name- 
ly, a  Vital  Principle,  of  various  dements  or  propertiesy  whose  definite 
character  in  their  natural  conditions,  and  whose  instability  or  liability 
to  permanent  and  temporary  modifications  and  changes,  and  whose 
disposition  to  return  from,  such  as  are  only  temporary  to  their  original 
state,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  phenomena,  vnll  explain  every 
phenomenon,  and  whose  unity  as  a  whole  is  supported  by  every  phe- 
nomenon of  organic  beings.  This  consideration,  therefore,  assures  us 
that  we  have  already  compassed  the  general  philosophy  of  life,  of  dis- 
ease, and  of  medicine ;  and  we  contemplate  with  admiration  the  sim- 
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plidty,  jet  complexitj,  of  the  principles,  the  stupendous  whole,  as  it 
swells  from  the  comparatively  simple  phenomena  of  the  development  of 
the  ovmn,  when  the  properties  of  life  are  exposed  to  no  influences  ihat 
shall  affect  their  instable  nature,  till  we  have  traversed  the  animal  kii^ 
dom  in  all  its  exposures  to  those  influences,  and  have  witnessed  the  in- 
calculable variety  of  change  which  the^organic  properties  and  fbnctions 
sustain  in  consequence  of  those  exposures,  and  observe  that  the  wh<^ 
immense  system,  all  the  variety,  springs  from  the  simple  inflnences  of 
external  and  internal  causes  upon  the  properties  of  life,  and  that  slight 
changes  in  these  properties,  like  the  <tifferences  which  prevail  amofng 
the  results  of  their  natural  modifications  in  different  animals,  and  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  common  or  a  continuous  tissue,  give  rise  to  all  the  dif- 
ferences between  health,  disease,  and  convalescence ; — ^in  the  contem- 
plation of  all  these  things,  I  say,  we  are  employed  in  witnessing  the  most 
comprehensive  and  sublime  system  of  Unitt  of  Design,  and  enjoy  the 
conviction  that  we  are  cultivating  a  science  whose  foundations  are  laid 
in  the  most  Consummate  Wisdom  (§  1085). 

BEVIEW  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  BEFLEX  ACTION  OF  THE  NEBVOtfS  ST9IEM,  AND 
AS   AFPLIED  PATHOLOGIOALLT  AND  THERAPEUTICAIXT. 

638 1^.  A  large  space  has  been  ^ven  to  the  consideration  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  especially  to  experimental  observations  upon  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  Laws  of  Eejlex  Nervous  Action^  or,  as  I  have 
called  them,  also,  for  obvious  advantages.  Remote  and  Contiguous  Symr 
pathyj  or,  indifferently,  Sympathy.  All  this  inquiry  has  been  miade 
with  a  sole  reference  to  the  application  of  those  laws  to  many  important 
problems  in  Physiology ^  particularly  nutrition,  seci-etion,  modificadons 
of  structural  development,  calorification,  and  circulation,  and  to  erect- 
ing upon  them  a  substantial  and  philosophical  fabric  of  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics,  which  still  lies  extensively  before  us,  and  £br  the  purpose, 
also,  of  simultaneously  accomplishing  the  overthrow  of  the  chendcal  and 
physical  doctrines  now  prevailing  in  all  the  departments  of  medidne. 
Although  I  am  about  to  enter  upon  the  specific  application  of  the  Laws 
of  Reflex  Action  of  the  Nervous  System  to  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  I 
have,  nevertheless,  been  constantly  employed  in  exemplifying  the  mor- 
bific and  therapeutical  aspects  of  those  laws  as  founded  upon  their  nat- 
ural conditions.  An  indispensable  requisite  for  this  application  is  a  rea- 
sonable proof  of  the  modification  of  the  nervous  power  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  cause,  whether  physical  or  moral,  by  which  it  is  bronglit 
into  preternatural  operation,  nor  is  there  any  other  consistent  or  intelli- 
gible mode  of  interpreting  the  great  range  of  pathological  and  tberapea- 
tical  problems,  and  the  multifarious  displays  of  the  passions  in  organic 
life,  according  to  their  individual  nature.  The  whole  of  the  Author's  phi- 
losophy upon  this  vast  subject  is  predicated  of  the  well-established  Iblws 
of  refiex  action  of  the  nervous  system,  nor  is  he  aware  of  any  fact  by 
which  that  philosophy  is  contradicted,  while,  besides  the  admitted  prem- 
ises, it  is  sustained  by  the  whole  history  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents, 
and  by  the  diseases  which  grow  out  of,  and  are  maintained  by,  each  other. 
It  may  be  finally  added,  that,  although  the  Author  has  shown  that  the 
passions,  the  vnll,  cerebral  diseases,  and  other  causes  acting  directly  upon 
the  nervous  centres,  develop  and  project  the  nervous  power  without  the 
intervention  of  sensitive  nerves,  he  has  also  shown  that  the  essential  phi- 
losophy is  the  same  as  that  which  respects  reflex  nervous  action  (^  453). 
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639y  a.  Haying  now  laid  a  broad  foundation  for  the  Buperstructare 
of  pathology  and  therapeutics,  in  the  exposition  of  the  properties,  the 
ftinctions,  and  the  laws  of  organic  beings  in  their  natural  states,  and 
in  contrasting  the  philosophy  of  the  more  difficult  problems  with  those 
interpretations  which  have  been  borrowed  from  the  phenomena  of 
the  morganic  world,  that  nothing  may  obstruct  our  way,  and  that 
whatever  is  true  in  any  of  the  conflicting  views  may  shine  with  great- 
er lustre,  I  am  thus  prepared  to  go  on  with  those  lofty  objects  about 
which  the  healing  art  is  immediately  interested.  I  say,  to  go  on;  for 
in  all  my  physiological  inquiries  I  have  endeavored  to  indicate  their 
relations  to  the  ultimate  branches  of  medicine,  and  to  approach  these 
branches  already  prepared  with  a  connected  view  of  their  depend 
ence  upon  natural  institutions.  The  complexities  in  physiology  give 
rise  to  corresponding  intricacies  in  pathology  and  therajpeutics,  and  it 
has  been  therefore  necessaiy  to  explore  the  ground*work  in  such  vari- 
ous methods,  and  with  such  variety  of  illustration,  as  shall  impart  to 
pathology  and  therapeutics  a  consistency  in  principles,  a  ready  inter- 
pretation of  their  endless  problems,  and  give  to  tne  hand  of  art  en- 
tightened  confidence  and  firmness  in  the  rij^ht.  I  have  designed  that 
this  right  shaU  follow  naturally  and  easily  m>m  the  premises  hitherto 
laid  down,  and  if  I  have  come  short  of  that,  then  have  I  failed  in  fun- 
damental requisites.  No  system  in  physiology  can  stand  which  is  not 
true  to  Nature  in  her  altered  aspects ;  none  that  does  not  come  to  her 
interpretation  under  all  the  vaned  conditions  and  phenomena  of  dis- 
ease ;  none  whose  elements  conflict  with  each  other  (§  516  dy  no.  6, 
524  a,  524  d).  There  must  be  deamess,  individuality,  harmony,  dem- 
onstration. I  claim  not  that  I  have  accomplished  all  this.  I  do  but 
say  that  I  have  attempted  it,  and  with  an  earnest  hope  that  the  efibrt 
may  not  prove  abortive.  As  much  has  been  said,  and  much  remains, 
which  is  original  with  myself,  and  generally  relative  to  the  most  pro- 
found and  important  topics,  and,  as  there  has  existed  the  necessity  of 
exhibiting  in  a  satisfactory  manner  those  conflicting  errors  which 
have  obtained  such  general  ascendency,  I  have  been  impelled  to  all 
the  amplitude  of  inquiry  which  may  obtain  either  the  acquiescence  of 
the  profession  in  the  doctrines  which  I  have  taught,  or  their  ready  re- 
jection (§  1,  285,  1067). — See  Rights  of  Authors,  p.  912. 

639,  h.  Pathology  concerns  the  changes  wHch  the  vital  propei- 
ties  and  functions  undergo  in  disease,  and  the  resulting  changes  in 
the  vital  and  physical  signs,  and  finally  reaches  to  those  lesions  of 
organization  that  &11  wimin  the  purview  of  morbid  anatomy  (§  695, 
&c.). 

Patholo^  consists  essentially,  therefore,  of  those  modified  states  of 
the  physiological  conditions  which  constitute  disease. 

640.  Such,  also,  are  the  relations  between  the  natural  physiological 
conditions  and  those  diversions  which  make  up  disease,  mat  the  latter 
oflen  reflect  the  most  important  light  upon  the  natural  ones.  The 
properties  of  life,  in  all  their  aspects,  as  well  as  their  corresponding 
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functionfs,  are  not  unfrequently  best  comprehended  through  the  phe- 
nomena which  distinguish  their  various  departures  from  the  normal 
standard  (§  198,  303|).  Chemists,  therefore,  cannot  he  physiologists. 

641.  Pathology  is  divided  into  general  and  special.  The  first  con- 
sidenB  diseases  in  common ;  the  second  treats  of  the  particular  history 
of  diseases.  A  distinction  has  been  also  made  into  medical  and  sur- 
gical pathology ;  but  it  is  unfounded  in  nature,  though  it  may  be  con- 
venient in  practice. 

642,  a.  As  all  diseases  have  their  remote  causes,  which  often  reflect 
much  light  upon  pathological  conditions,  these  should  be  embn^^ed  in 
the  department  of  pathology. 

642,  b.  The  vital  properties  are  so  susceptible  in  their  nature  that 
the  good,  as  well  as  the  evils  of  life,  is  constantly  inflicting  disease. 
Whatever  is  salubrious  in  due  proportions  becomes  morbific  in  excess. 
The  mildest  nutriment  in  excessive  quantities,  or  at  unseasonable 
times,-^an  unrestrained  indulgence  of  the  passions, — inordinate  exer- 
cise, &c.,  prove  the  instability  of  the  vital  powers.  We  are  also  sur- 
rounded by  agents  of  noxious  virtues,  some  of  which  we  may  avoid, 
but  covet  as  luxuries, — ^while  others,  if  we  would  avoid,  are  bejond 
our  control  (§  150,  152). 

643.  We  are  therefore  led  to  consider  pathology  under  three  prin< 
cipal  heads ;  namely, 

I.  Remote  Causes  of  Disease. 
II.  Proximate  or  Pathological  Causes. 
III.  Symptoms. 

I.   REMOTE   CAUSES. 

644.  The  remote  causes  of  disease  are  the  first  in  the  series.  By 
their  deleterious  action  on  the  properties  of  life  they  give  rise  to 
those  changes  which  constitute  the  proximate  or  pathological  causes, 
or  the  essential  conditions  of  disease  (^  188-192). 

645,  a.  Remote  causes  are  subdivided  into  predispontig  and  exd- 
ting  or  occasional  causes. 

645,  b.  The  predisposing  causes  Eire  the  most  important ;  being  in- 
dispensable to  all  idiopathic  fevers,  and  to  all  specific  fi)rms  of  disease. 

645,  c.  The  exciting  or  occasional  causes  are  such  as  develop  an  at- 
tack of  disease  after  the  predisposing  have  laid  the  foundation.  The 
latter,  therefore,  may  produce  their  full  impression,  and  the  subject 
escape  an  attack,  unless  afterward  exposed  to  the  exciting^  caus^. 
The  predisposing,  however,  ofl»n  operate  with  such  intensity  as  to 
prove  excitmg,  also ;  as  in  small-pox,  measles,  hydrophobia,  poisons, 
injuries,  malaria,  &c.  (§  559).  But  the  mildness,  or  intensity,  of 
many  of  these  affections,  as  in  the  contagious  diseases,  may  depend 
upon  the  antecedent  operation  of  other  modifying  causes ;  whether 
or  a  predisposing  or  protective  nature  ($  630  e). 

Again,  the  exciting  cause  often  consists  of  something  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  may  be  perfectly  inoffensive ;  such  as  a  fiill 
meal,  a  few  glasses  of  wine,  privation  of  sleep,  anxiety,  grief.  In 
such  cases  there  has  always  been  an  antecedent  predisposing  cause 
in  operation ;  but  either  of  the  foregoing  may  operate  both  as  predis- 
posing and  exciting  causes. 

646,  a.  Remote  causes  are  either  internal  or  external. 

646,  b.  The  internal  consist,  for  example,  of  the  passions,  laborions 
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Study,  retention  of  the  f^ces,  hereditary  predispositions,  &c.  (§  75-80, 
144,  561). 

646,  c.  The  external  consist,  1st.  Of  such  as  are  ordinarily  salutary, 
but  become  morbific  by  their  excessive  or  too  frequent  use,  or  when 
used  at  undue  seasons,  or  when  the  body  is  disqualified  for  their  use. 
2d.  Such  agents  as  injure  mechanically  the  structure  of  our  bodies. 
3d.  The  great  class  of  truly  morbific  agents,  which  embraces  a  large 
variety  in  the  several  departments  of  nature,  comprehending,  even,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  maUria  medica^  when  exceeding  the  thera- 
peutical doses,  or  when  employed  in  these  doses  under  circumstances 
of  health  (§  177, 191  J,  237-240, 624  d,  854  c-/,  898,  900,  901,  905). 

647,  Among  the  most  important  of  the  internal  remote  causes  of 
disease  are  morbid  conditions  already  formed.  They  may  be  either 
exciting  or  predisposing,  or  operate  as  conjoint  causes.  In  the  former 
case  other  causes  have  brought  about  the  predisposition.  They  are 
the  great  fountain  of  sympathetic  developments. 

647^.  The  nervous  influence,  reJUx  or  direct^  is  the  immedkUe  remote 
cause  (predisposing  or  exciting),  of  nearly  all  disordered  states  beyond 
the  seat  of  the  direct  action  of  other  causes  (§  222-288^). 

648,  a.  The  predisposing  causes  are  general  and  specific, 

648,  b.  The  general  are  such  as  may  be  in  simultaneous  operation 
upon  many  individuals,  and  are,  then,  mostly  connected  with  the  at- 
mosphere, giving  rise  to  influenza,  and  other  catarrhal  affections,  &c. 
Of  these  there  are  commonly  several  in  combined  operation ;  thoueh 
there  is  generally  one  more  important  than  the  rest,  especially  in 
acute  forms  of  disease. 

They  consist,  also,  of  all  4hose  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  various 
forms  of  common  inflammation,  and  all  other  conditions  of  disease 
which  do  not  fall  under  the  next  subdivision. 

648,  c.  The  specific  causes  form  a  far  more  numerous  class  than 
the  general.  They  consist  of  all  the  natural  or  healthy  and  morbid 
poisons,  animal  and  vegetable,  and  the  principal  agents  of  the  materia 
medica.  Each  of  these  vrill  generally  establish  the  predisposition  by 
itself  alone,  and  is  generally  the  exciting  as  well  as  the  predisposing 
cause.  Among  these  causes  must  be  ranked  all  those  which  generate 
idiopathic  fever ;  and  these  being  of  vegetable  origin  must  float  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  around  the  multitude.  They  are,  therefore,  the 
main  causes  of  epidemics,  properlv  so  called  (§  650,  663).  Such 
causes  are  generally  aided  in  the  development  of  disease  by  others 
which  are  simply  excitine  (§  654,  a). 

648,  d.  The  predisposmg  causes  of  sporadic  diseases  are  apt  to  be 
more  numerous  than  those  of  epidemics. 

649,  a.  Remote  external  causes  do  not  produce  their  eflects  indis- 
criminately on  all  parts  to  which  they  are  applied.  Some  are  per- 
fectly inert  upon  the  skin,  while  others  exert  their  principal  enedta 
upon  this  organ.  And  so  of  other  parts.  The  surfaces  upon  which 
they  operate  are,  IsL  The  mucous  tissue;  2d.  The  skin;  dd.  The 
surface  of  wounds  and  abraded  parts ;  4th.  By  being  forced  into  the 
vessels  when  wounds  are  made  by  instruments  charged  with  poisons. 
It  is  in  tho  last  two  ways  alone  that  many  of  the  most  active  poisons 
produce  their  effects ;  such  as  the  hydrophobia  virus,  the  poison  of 
serpents,  the  poison  of  dissection-wounds,  &c. 

649,  b.  Some  parts  of  a  continuous  mucous  tissue  are  more  suseep- 
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tible  than  other  parts  of  the  same  tissue  (§  133-137).  And  so  of  the 
skin.  A  current  of  cold  air,  for  example,  striking  the  neck  more 
readily  produces  catarrh  than  when  impinging  on  any  other  pait; 
while  its  direct  action  upon  the  healthy  mucous  tissue  of  the  longs  is 
never  deleterious  (§  136).  Menstruation  is  most  readily  suppr^teed 
by  cold  applied  to  the  feet,  &c. 

The  foregoing  facts  depend  upon  a  principle  of  vast  importance  in 
every  branch  of  medicine.  Thus,  in  relation  to  the  pulmonary  intes- 
tinal mucous  membrane,  we  learn  from  it,  physiologically,  that  the 
generation  of  gastric  juice,  and  the  elaboration  of  carbon  from  the 
blood,  are  conducted  by  special  vital  processes,  &c.  (§  135,  419),  and 
this,  with  various  other  relative  facts,  such  as  the  variety  in  effects  of 
natural  stimuli,  goes  to  illustrate  what  is  denoted  by  morbid  phenom- 
ena of  the  special  susceptibilities  of  different  parts  of  a  continuous  tis- 
sue to  the  action  of  morbific  causes,  and  how  the  same  disease  pre- 
sents important  varieties  in  the  several  parts ;  and,  carrying  these  im* 
portant  considerations  to  therapeutics,  we  readily  come  to  a  distinct 
apprehension  of  the  reason  of  the  differences,  local  and  constitutional, 
which  spring  from  the  action  of  the  same  remedy  upon  one  part  <ff 
another  of  that  same  tissue>;  as,  for  example,  why  tartarized  antimony 
may  relieve  croup  by  its  action  upon  the  stomach,  but  may  kill  in  the 
same  case  by  an  equal  effect  upon  the  intestine.  And  now,  casdng  a 
glance  at  the  universal  body,  we  see  the  same  law  prevailing  in  odier 
tissues,  and  among  all  parts  which  differ  in  organizatioiu  These  com- 
bined circumstances  open  an  immense  field  of  philosophical  and  prac- 
tical inquiry,  and  should  forever  employ  the  physician  in  a  critical 
study  of  the  therapeutical  relations  ox  the  various  articles  of  the  ma- 
teria medica  to  one  part  or  another,  in  their  local  and  sympathetic 
effects,  and  according  to  the  precise  pathological  conditions  of  all  the 
parts  which  are  likely  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  remedy,  or  as  it  may 
affect  the  more  natural  conditions  of  other  parts,  and,  therefore,  their 
favorable  or  unfavorable  reflected  sympathies  (§  129-152,  500,  fw, 
514  A,  638^). 

649,  c.  There  are  probably  but  few  ordinary  morbific  agents  which 
affect  the  skin  in  its  sound  state,  though  some  may  which  are  not  sus- 
pected. Cold  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  There  are  but  a  few 
of  the  active  poisons  of  the  materia  medica  that  either  affect  this  or- 
gan sensibly,  or  other  organs  sympathetically  through  it.  Mercury, 
tartarized  antimony,  and  cantharides,  are  among  the  strongest  ex- 
amples of  the  action  of  remedial  agents  upon  the  skin,  and  through 
that  organ  upon  remote  parts.  But,  while  blue  pill,  and  the  blue 
mercurial  ointment,  which  are  demonstrably  not  absorbed,  produce  in- 
flammation of  the  salivary  glands,  and  affect  the  system  at  large,  after 
their  application  to  the  skin,  they  exert  no  more  manifest  effect  upon 
the  skm  itself  than  when  a  cold  current  of  air  gives  rise  to  pneumonia 
or  rheumatism  (§  655).  And  since  the  foregoing  preparations  of  mer- 
cury are  no  more  absorbed  than  the  cold  air,  it  is  evident  that  their  di- 
rect action,  like  that  of  cold,  must  be  exerted  through  the  cuticle  upon 
the  susceptible  properties  of  the  skin  (^  514  d,  826  c,  1059,  1088  6). 

Cantharides  and  tartarized  antimony,  on  the  contrary,  affect  the  skin 
sensibly,  and  in  a  direct  manner,  and  other  parts,  as  in  the  foregoing 
case,  by  sympathy.  But,  tartarized  antimony  applied  to  the  skin  wiu 
not  induce  nausea,  nor  affect  the  constitution  at  large,  whatever  its 
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morbid  susceptibilities,  but  only  certain  parts  in  the  vicinity  of  its  ap- 
plication, and  then  only  when  those  parts  are  preternaturally  suscep- 
tible (§  143).  It  then  operates,  like  blisters,  through  contiguous  sym- 
pathy (§  497, 1088  ft).     And  bo  equally  of  croton  oil. 

When,  however,  almost  any  article  of  the  materia  medica  is  taken 
into  the  stomach  it  produces  an  ohvious  impression  upon  that  organ, 
or  upon  the  intestines.  Reflex  nervous  influences  are  then  transmitted 
to  other  parts ;  and  it  is  upon  this  great  law  in  relation  to  the  intesti- 
nal  canal  especially  that  the  curative  effects  of  remedies  depend.  A 
strong  analogy  is  also  thus  supplied  in  proof  of  the  primary  action  of 
many  of  the  profoundly  morhific  agents  upon  the  alimentary  mucous 
tissue ;  since  the  positive  remedial  agents  are  as  truly,  though  more 
transiently,  morhific  (§  901).  It  may  be  one  part  or  another  of  that 
tissue, — where  it  traverses  the  nose,  or  the  mouth,  or  intestines,  ac- 
,  cording  to  the  special  virtues  of  the  operating  cause,  and  the  natural  or 
acquired  modifications  of  the  vital  states  in  either  part  (§  150,  649  b), 
just  as  one  moral  emotion  or  another  wilI,throughJirac<  nervous  ac- 
tion, strike  at  this  part  or  at  that  of  the  foregoing  tissue,  or  again 
descend  upon  other  parts  of  the  organ  as  it  may  fluctuate  in  its  vital 
states  ;  or,  at  other  times,  may  aim  at  other  organs  (§  227,  500).  The 
mucous  texture  of  the  lungs  is,  also,  doubtless,  often  the  seat  of  mor- 
bific influences  from  external  agents ;  though  here  we  have  no  great 
range  of  analogies. 

649,  d.  The  reason  why  the  skin  is  so  little  susceptible  of  the  influ- 
ence of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  consists  partly  in  the  protection 
which  is  afforded  by  the  cuticle ;  not,  however,  because  of  the  sup- 
posed impeiirious  nature  which  is  inculcated  by  the  mechanical  phi'* 
losophy,  but  that  the  cuticle  is  a  mere  shield  to  the  veir  susceptible 
properties  of  the  true  skin.  When,  therefore,  that  guard  is  removed, 
numerous  agents  operate  with  great  and  rapid  eflect,  and  send  their 
influences  abroad  with  great  power  over  the  system.  Hence,  one  of 
the  obvious  final  causes  of  the  cuticle. — See  p.  930,  §  1088  b, 

650.  Every  distinct  morbific  aeent  (and  every  remedy),  however 
allied  to  others,  has  its  peculiar  virtues,  which  produce,  ceeterts  pari* 
bus,  a  general  corresponding  modification  of  the  vital  properties  and 
functions  (§  52).  If  two  or  more  be  united,  chemically  or  mechani- 
cally, the  compound  is  an  agent  of  new  virtues,  and  produces  corre- 
sponding eflects  (§  188i,  d).  This  is  the  reason  for  combining  reme- 
dial agents.  Hence  arise  many  varieties  of  inflammation,  and  of  idio- 
pathic fever ;  the  diflerences  being  greater  where  the  morbific  causes 
differ  most  f^om  each  other,  or,  as  two  or  more  may  operate  (§  766). 
This  is  rendered  distinctly  obvious  by  the  specific  character  of  those 
diseases  which  follow  the  application  of  morbid  or  healthy  animal 
poisons  in  each  of  the  cases,  respectively.  Thus,  the  poisons  of  small- 
pox, of  measles,  of  scarlet  fever,  &c.,  always  aflect  the  vital  condition 
in  nearly  one  uniform  way.  From  these  distinct  and  strongly-mark- 
ed affections  we  might  safely  reason  to  all  other  morbific  agents ;  but, 
independently  of  this  analogy,  which  rarely  fails  in  relation  to  any  or- 
ganic laws,  we  have  the  same  proof,  though  less  remarkable,  in  respect 
to  other  affections.  In  the  g^eat  family  of  idiopathic  fevers,  among 
which  there  are  close  resemblances,  there  is  no  rational  doubt  that 
each  variety  depends  upon  specifically  difierent  predisposing  causes. 
It  appears,  also,  to  be  well  ascertained  that  these  causes  are  of  vege- 

Dd 
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table  origin,  and  that  the  differences  in  their  nature  depend  upon  d^er- 
ent  combinations  of  their  elementary  principles,  that  take  place  dming 
the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter.  Ihis  difference  m  decompo- 
sition, and  the  consequent  generation  of  each  peculiar  poison,  aceocd- 
ing  to  the  new  and  exact  modes  in  which  the  elements  recombine,  is 
owing  to  various  chemical  influences ;  such  as  peculiar  states  of  the 
atmosphere  as  to  heat,  moisture,  light,  &c. ;  and  also  upon  the  idnd 
of  vegetable  matter,  its  simplicity  or  variety,  the  nature  of  the  stal^ 
whether  wet  or  dry,  whether  impregnated  with  fresh  or  salt  ivafier,  or 
whether  the  vegetable  matter  be  superficial  or  mixed  with  eazih,  &c. 
Certain  climates,  cities,  &c.,  will  generate  varieties  of  fever,  aosd  of 
other  diseases,  which  never  happen  in  other  places  (^  1068,  b,  nouy 

All  the  foregoing  has  its  exact  analogies  in  the  natural  agents  of 
life  (§  136). 

651,  a.  The  predisposing  causes,  nevertheless,  give  to  disease  no 
small  part  of  its  special  character,  while  in  each  tissue,  or  part  of  a 
tissue,  of  any  given  organ,  the  exact  pathology  also  depends  on  the 
special  vital  constitution  of  that  part  (§  132-152). 

651,  h.  Ato,  sex,  habits,  &c.,  exert,  also,  certain  inflnences  npon 
the  results  of  die  remote  causes  of  disease ;  and  it  is  owing  to  analo- 
gous changes  in  the  vital  states  that  the  usual  effects  of  any  morbific 
cause  in  ordinary  constitutions  may  be  variously  modified  in  constita- 
tions  which  possess  natural  or  acquired  peculiarities,  &c.     The  influ- 
ences left  by  former  diseases,  and  whatever  may  have  diverted  the 
properties  of  life  fvora  their  perfectly  natural  character,  or  have  in- 
creased their  susceptibility,  will  be  conducive  to  the  deleterious  ac- 
tion of  morbific  causes,  and  of  many  of  the  ordinary  stimuli  of  life, 
and  may  variously  modify  the  results  in  the  several  cases,  respectively. 
Hence  there  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  modifications  of  disease,  while 
they  may  agree  in  the  general  outlines  (§  153-156,  163,  535-630). 

652,  a.  By  no  circumstances,  however,  is  the  pathology  of  disease 
so  greatly  determined  as  by  the  predisposing  causes ;  and  this  impor- 
tant result,  therefore,  will  be  more  or  less  dSfected  by  the  simplicity 
or  the  variety,  and  intensity,  of  the  causes,  as  well  as  by  their  nature 

652,  h.  But,  there  is  not  only  one  predisposing  cause  which  is  gen- 
erally most  important,  and  which  mostly  rules  the  pathology,  but  there 
are  many  morbific  agents  which  are  cc^able  of  so  controlling  all 
other  influences  as  to  determine  certain  uniform  morbid  conditional 
whose  symptoms  may  be  foretold ;  particularly  the  healthy  and  mor- 
bid animal  poisons.  The  contribution,  however,  which  is  oiten  made 
by  other  causes  as  to  the  intensity  and  complications  of  exact  diseases 
is  well  manifested  in  epidemic  scarlatina,  epidemic  measles,  and  epi« 
demic  dysentery  (§  630  e,  663,  827  e,  961-970,  1002-1005). 

652,  c.  The  precise  vital  influences  of  any  remote  cause,  their  de- 
pendence upon  the  exact  nature  of  that  cause  (all  other  things  being 
equal),  is  critically  displayed  by  the  effects  of  slightly  varied  mechan- 
ical agents.  Thus, ''  a  mere  prick  or  scratch  is  usually  followed  by 
cutaneous  erysipelas ;  but  not  so  with  a  deeper  wound ;  and  a  punc- 
tured wound  is  less  likely  to  induce  it  than  a  lacerated  one"  (§  722, 
725.  Also,  Med.  and  Phys.  Chmm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  610 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  474-480). 
And  so  in  the  same  critical  sense  of  the  acclimated  subject  when  a 
new  epidemic  influence  may  prevail,  as  set  forth  in  section  551. 
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More  striking  distinctions,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  causey 
are  sho^ra  by  such  agents  as  opium,  cantharides,  mercury,  the  virus 
of  snakes,  of  the  mad  do?,  of  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  &;c. 

The  importance  of  enforcing  this  fact,  in  a  practical  sense  at  least, 
is  sho^vn  by  a  common  disregard  of  the  subject,  as  occurs  in  the  fol- 
lowing example.  Thus, — Pereira,  in  his  erudite  work  on  the  Mate- 
ria Medica,  very  justly  says,  that,  "  the  precise  pathological  condition 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  of  an  animal  under  the  influence  of  hy- 
drocyanic acid  is  matter  of  conjecture."  But  he  adds,—**  Whatever 
it  may  be,  it  is  probably  iderUical  with  that  which  occurs  during  an 
epileptic  paroxysm,  and  with  that  induced  by  loss  of  blood."  Now, 
loss  of  blood  will  often  remove  an  epileptic  paroxysm,  at  once ;  and 
is  the  best  remedy  for  the  cerebral  congestion  induced  by  hydrocy- 
anic acid,  after  the  depressing  effect  of  the  acid  is  over. 

652,  d.  The  physiological  inquirer  will  not  fail  to  apply  die  fore- 
going facts  in  opposition  to  the  chemical  and  physical  hypotheses  of 
life  and  disease. 

653,  a.  Animal  or  vegetable  poisons,  if  natural  or  healthy,  are  the 

Sroduct  of  natural  organic  actions ;  if  morbid,  they  are  generated  by 
iseased  actions ;  if  altered  from  the  foregoing  conditions,  they  are 
more  or  less  the  product  of  chemical  decomposition. 

653,  h.  Since,  also,  every  specific  disease  requires  its  exact  cause, 
and  as  every  cause  of  disease  which  is  elaborated  by  the  living  or- 
i  eanism  requires  a  certain  precise  state  of  the  organic  properties  and 

functions  K>r  its  production,  (or  if  more  or  less  of  a  chemical  nature 
I  it  has  lost  its  original  peculiarities,)  it  follows  that  the  disease  which  is 

I  produced  by  a  healthy  animal  or  vegetable  poison  cannot  be  gener- 

f  ated  by  a  morbid  one,  and  vice  versa,  nor  can  a  chemical  product  be- 

I  come  the  cause  of  a  disease  which  is  induced  by  poisons  that  are  ex- 

f  clusively  the  product  of  organic  action,  as  in  small-pox,  measles, 

,  yellow  and  typhus  fevers,  &c.     And  since  small-pox  is  produced  by 

I;  a  morbid  organic  product,  and  can  never,  therefore,  arise  from  an- 

,  other  cause,  and  can  be  alone  propagated  by  contagion,  so,  also,  as 

^  the  foregoing  fevers  depend,  in  certain  known  instances,  upon  the 

products  of  vegetable  decay,  they  can  never  be  of  a  communicable 
y  nature.     Nevertheless,  other  causes  may  predispose  the  body  to  the 

^  operation  of  the  more  specific  predisposing  aof^its,  so  that  sraall-pox, 

,  measles,  &c.,  may  be  unusually  epidemic  and  malignant. 

^  653,  c.  Healthy  animal  poisons,  therefore,  are  never  generated  by 

the  diseased  processes  which  they  excite ;  but  the  morbid  ones  are 
reproduced  by  such  processes,,  and  by  no  other,  and  mostly  by  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  species,  while  the  same  law  of  individuality  is 
universal  as  to  healthy  animal  poisons. 

653,  d.  For  the  foregoing  reasons,  no  contagious  disease  can  ever 
be  propagated  by  any  other  cause  than  such  as  is  generated  by  that 
precise  modification  of  the  vital  states  which  constitutes  the  essence  of 
the  disease.  By  the  same  inductive  process,  all  those  affections  which 
have  for  their  causes  the  products  of  laws  which  govern  inorganic 
matter  can  neither  be  regarded  as  contagious  by  the  philosopher,  nor 
shown  to  be  so  by  the  man  who  doubts  every  thing  but  his  senses. 
The  laws  of  life  and  the  laws  of  chemistry  are  as  wide  as  the  poles 
from  each  other.  No  organic  action  catk  form  the  chemical  combina- 
tions of  dead  matter,  nor  can  the  forces  of  chemistry  imitate  the  mor- 
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bid  any  more  than  the  healthy  products  of  life  (§  43,  44,  52, 53, 150^ 
191  a,  409  c,  rf,  447i  c,  630  c,  758,  773,  777-780,  1057  e-^). 

Since,  therefore,  miasmata  produce  yellow  fever,  plague,  typhis,  At, 
it  clearly  follows  that  the  living  system,  when  affected  bj  those  dkses, 
cannot  generate  a  poison  capable  of  producing  the  same  affection  in  o&> 
ers,  since  the  poison  depended  originally  upon  vegetable  decompoatia 
(§  657  by  741  b).     "  Veriiaa  latet  m  puUor* 

But,  independently  of  this  incontrovertible  law  which  is  predicBted 
of  numerous  facts  in  physiology  and  pathology,  and  without  one  to  Id- 
validate  its  force,  the  whole  of  this  question  as  to  the  coutagioea 
of  fevers  is  settled  negatively  by  a  great  variety  of  direct  obsemtiGD!. 
(See  Objectiom  to  the  supposed  Contagiousness  of  Yellow  Fever,  k^'^ 
Med.  and  Phys.  Comm.j  vol.  i.,  p.  445-453,  note,  582-534;  ToLu.,p. 
511.)— Also,  §  1068  b,  note.     [Just  now,  1860,  suddenly  abuidoDal 

654,  a.  Specific  predisposing  causes,  consisting  of  animal,  and  do* 
oral,  and  most  of  the  vegetable  poisons,  generally  produce  their  sis- 
sible  effects  with  great  rapidity.  Even  vegetable  miasmata,  in  a  itiie 
of  concentration,  may  determine  an  attack  of  idiopathic  fever  as  sooi 
as  their  operation  begins  (§  648).  It  is  upon  this  rapidity  of  ellbet 
that  much  of  the  utility  of  the  materia  medica  depends  (§  554).  I  ban 
accumulated  examples  of  this  nature  in  the  Medical  and  Fbjsiolfleical 
Commentaries  (vol.  i.,  p.  471-474,  &c.).  But  as  no  small  number 
believe,  with  Louis,  that  'Mt  is  not  true,  as  has  been  said  too  often, 
XhB.1  facts  do  not  become  old,  and  the  immense  majority  of  them  hw 
become  so ;  and,  moreover,  those  which  we  collect  in  ^  ^ 
will,  in  like  manner,  in  their  turn,  become  old"  (the  "nnmerid 
method"  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  ibid,^  vol.  ii.,  p  81^)'  ^ 
shall,  I  say,  in  view  of  this  skepticism  in  respect  to  "facta"!}  5/, «,  4 
present  an  instance  fresh  from  Bombay  (1846)  relative  to  tie  maiigj 
nant  cholera,  and  as  yielding  "  food  for  the  mind  coDtetDplab^^' 
Thus,  the  writer : 

•'Who  shall  depict  the  scene  in  the  hospitals?    I  speak  more  ««»« 
Fusiliers,  because  of  that  I  saw  much ;  every  cot  was  fiUed-^canum 
here,  death  there — the  fearful  shrieks  of  pain  and  anguish.  »» 
whom  you  had  seen  a  short  time  before  hale  and  strong,  were  rolmg 
in  at  every  door,  crowding  every  space — countenances  so  full  ot  b* 
ery— eyes  sunken  and  glaring,  shriveled  and  blackened  cheeks.  |»J 
too,  the  work  of  five  short  minutes  or  less !     So  sudden  was  dc 
with  some,  that  they  were  seized,  cramped,  collapsed,  dead,  aim 
as  fast  as  I  have  written  the  words.     Previous  health  and  sire^ 
were  no  guaranties ;  men  attending,  the  burials  of  their  com 
were  attacked,  borne  to  the  hospital,  and  buried  themselvw  the  d 
morning.     Pits  were  dug  in  the  church-yard  morning  and  even  %^ 
sewed  up  in  their  beddings,  cofilnless,  they  were  laid  side  \s^^^ 
service  read  over  all."  .     t  k     inst 

The  foregoing  paragraph,  as  well  as  the  facts  to  which  I  r^^^ 
referred,  in  another  work,  may  remind  the  reader  of  ^^*^  j^hJB 
said  of  the  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  nux  vomica,  &c.,  and  e 
to  appreciate  the  analogies  in  the  modes  in  which  morbific  an       . 
dial  agents  bring  about  their  results,  and  strengthen  his  pwlos  p 
the  properties  and  laws  of  organic  beings  (§  494  dd^  827  »)•      ^ 

654,  b.  The  foregoing,  however,  is  not  equally  true  of  °*?^^  jj. 
mal  poisons,  which  are  alike  specific.     I  may  also  say,  ss 

*  A  remarkable  plagiarism  of  the  foregotne  argument  (§  ^of^ifi^rdaf  vt"^ 
a  correspondent  in  A merican  MediccU  Gazette  (N.  Y.),  December,  1859. 
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lustrative  of  great  vital  laws,  that  morbid  animal  poisons  have,  com- 
monly, the  remarkable  attribute  of  producing  their  sensible  effects  at 
more  determinate  peiiods  than  any  other  predisposing  causes,  with  a 
few  exceptions  like  the  hydrophobic  virus.  It  is  also  another  striking 
fact,  that  natural  small-pox  occurs  in  about  fourteen  days  after  expo- 
sure, but  that  the  intermediate  period  is  only  eight  days  where  the 
same  disease  is  communicated  by  inoculation.  The  disease,  too,  is 
violent  in  the  former,  and  comparatively  mild  in  the  latter  case ;  thus 
showing  that  slight  variations  in  the  condition  of  the  predisposing 
causes  will  not  only  vary  the  duration  of  the  predisposition,  but  mod- 
ify all  the  phenomena  of  the  ensuing  disease  (§  650,  651).  This  is 
more  particularly  seen  in  the  relative. history  of  natural  small-pox  and 
the  cow-pox,  which  are,  essentially,  one  disease.  It  is  an  example, 
also,  which  illustrates  the  specific  modifications  of  the  properties  of 
life  in  different  animals ;  since  we  know  of  no  other  than  the  cow 
(certainly  not  the  human  species)  that  can  so  alter  the  variolous  poi- 
son (§  545.  Also,  Med.  and  Phys.  Comm.^  vol.  ii.,  p.  184,  195-200). 
654,  c.  Again,  there  may  be  an  interval  of  weeks,  months,  and 
years,  after  the  application  and  the  removal  of  the  predisposing  cause, 
before  disease  ensues.  This  is  witnessed  particularly  in  some  re- 
markable exceptions  which  occur  among  the  specific  causes ;  as  those 
which  generate  intermittent  fever,  while  the  same  causes  may  also 
develop  an  attack  with  great  rapidity  (§  654,  a).  '*  When  a  cause  is 
applied  which  produces  fever,"  says  the  philosophical  Fordyce,  "  it 
produces  it  uno  ictu,  although  the  cause  be  no  longer  applied.  Nei- 
ther is  it  increased,  diminished,  or  altered,  by  the  farther  application 
of  its  cause.'' 

f '  654,  d.  Where  the  sensible  effects  follow  rapidly  the  application  of 

^  the  causes,  the  predisposing  is  generally  adequate  to  the  full  produc- 

^-  tion  of  disease ;  and  it  may  be  equally  so  where  the  interval  is  longer, 

'  ^  as  in  small-pox,  hydrophobia,  &c.,  though  more  commonly  some  ex- 

citing causes  are  necessary,  as  probably  in  a  large  proportion  of  idio- 
Pf  pathic  fevers.     Hence,  an  attack  of  these  diseases  may  be  often  pre- 

ii  vented  by  a  proper  regimen. 

^  655.  Specific  causes  commonly  operate  with  greater  certainty  than 

^  the  general  (§  646);  and  this  is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  circumstance, 

that  the  former  generally  act  both  as  predisposing  and  exciting  causes. 
But,  even  the  effects  of  these  may  be  moderated  by  a  proper  regimen, 
ii  Low  diet,  for  instance,  after  exposure  to  small -pox,  measles,  scarlati- 

i'  na,  &c.,  or  after  inoculation,  or  exposure  to  the  causes  of  fever,  will 

I-  lessen  the  severity  of  the  disease.     The  principle  is  the  same  as  when 

I  a  stimulant  diet,  &c.,  contribute  to  their  production  (§  663). 

t  656.  The  ordinary  exciting  causes,  which,  in  their  usual  force,  com- 

I  monly  fail  of  producing  disease  where  a  morbid  tendency  has  not  been 

{  induced  by  predisposing  causes,  may  readily  become  predisposing,  or 

both  together,  by  a  greater  intensity  of  action. 
I  657,  a.  It  commonly  happens,  especially  in  acute  diseases,  that, 

i  when  predisposing  causes  are  not  followed  immediately  by  a  devel- 

i  opment  of  disease,  the  principal  morbid  states  take  place  in  organs 

I  distant  from  that  on  which  the  morbific  causiss  exert  their  direct  ac- 

»  tion.     The  main  predisposition,  therefore,  is  produced  by  reflected 

nervous  action  ;   and  of  course  it  is  there  that  the  principal  explo- 
r  sion  of  disease  takes  place.     It  is  subsequent  to  this,  that  the  surfaces 
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on  which  the  aeents  exert  their  direct  action  become  sensibly  inTdwJ 
in  diBoase ;  and  then  it  is  probably  quite  as  much  a  result  of  syapar 
thetic  reaction  from  the  organs  where  the  main  explosion  takes  pbee 
(§  148,  514  A,  524  c,  743).  This  is  especially  true  of  the  alimentzzj 
and  pulmonary  mucous  tissue,  and  of  the  skin,  upon  the  former  d 
which  malaria  appear  to  exert  their  direct  action.  The  principle  ii 
seen  distinctly  in  the  pulmonic  inflammation,  rheumatism^  &&,  whici 
follow  the  action  of  cold  upon  the  skin,  and  in  the  application  of  mer- 
curial ointment,  and  other  unirritating  remedial  agents,  to  the  ande- 
nuded  surface  (§  649,  c).  And  so  of  other  remedies  addressed  to  die 
stomach.  They  commonly  exert  their  most  sensible  effects  upon  libs 
remote  parts  now  rendered  particularly  susceptible  by  the  presence 
of  disease  (§  137,  d).  But  examples  of  remedial  influences  more  id 
point  occur  in  subsequent  sections  (§  902  m,  905).  In  respect  to  mor- 
bific causes,  however,  there  may  not  exist  any  preternatural  sosoep- 
tibility  of  the  distant  parts,  but  the  agents  establish  their  effects  is  con- 
formity with  laws  already  indicated  (§  150,  &c.).  The  propagation 
of  their  influences  in  the  foregoing  manner  is  replete  with  problems 
of  the  deepest  interest  in  medicine,  and  reason  is  often  condacted  to 
the  truth  by  a  firm  hold  -upon  a  long  chain  of  analogies.  In  this  way, 
for  example,  we  arrive  at  a  knowledge  that  hydrophobia  fbllovs  the 
law  of  propagation  by  nervous  influence.  The  hydrophobic  virus  es- 
tablishes certain  imperceptible  morbid  influences  upon  the  bitten  psil, 
which  are  by  reflex  action  propagated  over  the  system ;  and  here,  u 
in  miasmatic  fever,  the  predisposition  is  sufficiently  formed  in  varioss 
other  parts  as  not  to  require,  for  the  general  explosion,  a  full  deral- 
opment  of  disease  in  the  bitten  part  There  are  commonly  piesei^ 
however,  in  hydrophobia,  symptoms  which  denote  either  inflammadoD 
or  morbid  irritioion  of  the  injured  part,  just  antecedently  to  the  gen- 
eral explosion,  which  is  precipitated  by  it.  Hence,  also,  the  Teasoo 
why  the  removal  of  the  bitten  put,  many  days,  or  even  weeks,  after 
the  infliction  of  the  wound,  may  prevent  hydrophobia ;  which  it  would 
be  absurd  to  explain  by  the  humoral  philosophy  of  this  disease  {Med- 
ical and  Physiologicdl  Commentaries ,  vol.  i.,  p.  499-505). — ^Note  D. 

657,  b.  It  will  have  been  seen  that  a  peculiarity  attends  idiopathic 
fever  in  its  universal  invasion  of  the  body  (§  148,  757,  &c.) ;  and  tins 
leads  me  to  indicate  a  certain  difference  in  the  sympathetic  propaga- 
tion of  the  predisposing  influences  from  what  may  obtain  in  the  more 
circumscribed  forms  of  disease.  In  the  operation  of  the  predisposing 
causes  of  fever,  the  reflected  nervous  influence  from  the  direct 
seat  of  morbific  action  gives  rise  to  coincident  pathological  states 
throughout  the  system,  where  there  is  no  interference  finom  inflamma- 
tion or  venous  congestion ;  while  other  morbific  causes  are  apt  to  re- 
sult in  various  modes  of  disease,  as  the  effects  of  sympathetic  infla- 
ences  radiated  fix>m  their  seat  of  action.  In  the  former  case,  there 
fore,  the  general  extension  of  reflex  nervous  actions  is  equivalent, 
in  principle,  to  a  specific  universal  action  of  the  original  predisposing 
cause  (§  228,  653, 516  d,  no.  6,  638^). 

658.  If  disease  be  limited  to  the  part  on  which  the  morbific  cause 
makes  its  direct  impression,  the  changes  may  be  then  instituted  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  cause  upon  the  organic  properties,  and  without  any 
necessary  intervention  of  the  nervous  power.  And  so  of  remedial  agents* 
as  when  caustic  is  applied  to  ulcers,  unguents  to  the  skin,  &c.     But, 
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»5!ii  k  more  coioinonlj  happens  that  the  reflected  nervous  power  is  the 
ditia  immediate  agent  in  the  production  or  cure  of  disease,  though  seated 
isis^  in  the  part  to  which  the  morbific  or  remedial  agent  is  applied.  This 
Tiei:  reflection  of  the  nervous  power  may  come  either  directly  through  the 
ii^>  nerves  supplying  the  part,  or  from  organs  more  remote  (§  184, 188, 205 
»  \  -216,  222-233J,  475-492, 493  cc,  500, 514  6, 647^,  893^,  902, 905  a). 
^  659,  a.  Predisposing  causes  are  often  involved  in  much  obscurity, 

especially  when  of  a  complex  nature.     Their  operation  may  have  be- 
gun at  some  remote  period,  and  there  may  have  been  a  long  consec- 
j2*         utive  series  without  much  relation  to  each  other.     Neither  may  be 
sufficient  to  lay  the  foundation  of  disease ;  but  each  renders  the 
properties  of  life  more  and  more  susceptible  to  morbific  influences 
^         firom  other  causes,  but  which,  otherwise,  might  have  been  innoxious. 
These  new  causes  being  applied,  one  after  another,  alter  more  and 
more  the  natural  condition  of  the  vital  properties  and  functions,  till, 
at  last,  some  new,  and  perhaps  as  mild  a  cause,  produces  a  sudden 
explosion  of  disease.     This  last  cause  b  often  mistaken,  and  often  fa- 
^         tally  for  the  patient,  as  the  principal,  or  only  source  of  a  malady 
which  has  been  the  slow  consequence  of  a  long  series  of  causes. 
And  so  of  the  last  remedy,  after  a  series  of  remedial  influences. 
Thus  it  frequently  happens  that  the  first  in  the  chain  of  predispos- 
^^  ing  causes  begins  in  childhood,  and  the  last  does  not  take  place  till 

■T  adult  age.     The  gastric  and  hepatic  inflammations  which  supervene 

•'^1  on  the  indigestion  of  adult  life   have  often  grown  out  of  improper 

a.  food  in  childhood,  and  a  neglect  of  other  natural  habits,  which  are 

b  continued  till  habitual  indigestion  sets  in.     It  then  becomes  diflicult, 

91  from  the  influence  of  habit,  to  accomplish  a  cure ;  and  these  patients, 

::'  too  often  indisposed  to  exercise  self-denial,  go  on  with  perseverine 

r:  indulgence,  and  carry  forward  the  morbid  changes  till  obistinate  ana 

'S  even  disorganizing  inflammations  ensue  (§  548).     Such,  too,  is  the 

ti  frequent  history  of  intemperate  drinkers,  excessive  tobacco  chewers 

s<  and  smokers,  opium  eaters,  &c. ;  the  poison  being  slowly  morbific  in 

R  all  the  cases,  but  aided  in  its  operation  by  many  concurring  causes 

i  (§  543,  544,  562). 

;.  From  this  combined  series  of  causes,  and  their  gradual  influences  • 

y  upon  the  vital  conditions,  there  is  every  variety  and  gradation,  as  to 

I  number,  time,  activity,  &c.,  down  to  those  which,  like  a  scald,  or  the 

,  bite  of  a  venomous  snake,  develop  inflammation  at  once,  or,  like 

prussic  acid,  extinguish  on  the  instant,  and  without  any  other  antece- 
dent change,  the  entire  powers  of  the  organic  being. 

659,  b.  The  foregoing  gradual  operation  of  morbific  agents  lays 
the  foundation  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis  (§  836),  and  is  analogous, 
in  principle,  to  the  philosophy  of  acclimation,  and  to  the  formation  of 
artificial  temperaments  (§  558,  560-563,  591).  The  causes,  indeed, 
being  perhaps  not  remarkably  diflerent,  and  only  morbific  under  spe- 
cial circumstances,  may  transform  the  melancholic  into  the  sanguineo- 
melancholic,  or  into  the  nervous  temperament,  instead  of  producing 
chronic  indigestion,  or  some  habit  of  feeble  health  (§  535-*540,  602). 

660.  In  the  last  section  we  have  examples  of  what  is  in  constant 
progress  in  disease,  namely,  the  predisposing  influence  which  a  dis- 
eased organ  exerts  on  others  which  were  not  diseased.  These  mor- 
bific reflex  actions,  leading  to  various  sympathetic  diseases,  then  fall 
within  the  categoiy  of  predisposing  causes ;  as  may  also  the  resulting 
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diseases ;  but,  if  they  concur  only  in  a  secondary  manner  with  other 
causes,  then  they  may  be  only  exciting,  or  both  exciting  and  predis- 
posing causes  (§  143  b,  222-232,  514  k,  647,  715). 

661.  Finally,  all  those  hereditary  peculiarities,  in  which  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  in  the  vital  states  to  take  on  diseased  conditions, 
may  be  included  under  remote  predisposing  causes.  Bat  this  is 
rather  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  since,  in  the  hereditary  constito- 
tionsy  the  tendency  to  disease  is  virtually  no  more  than  the  common 
predisposition  to  disease,  and  is  equally  owing  to  remote  causes 
which  have  exerted  their  predisposing  effects  upon  our  ancestors.  It 
is  convenient,  therefore,  to  assume  these  transmitted  peculiarities  as 
equivalent  to  the  remote  causes  themselves.  And,  although  we  can- 
not trace  out  the  remote  influences  which  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
scrofulous  constitution,  or  of  other  hereditary  predispositions,  the 
known  charactenstic  peculiarities  of  the  accidental  constitutions  is 
equivalent  to  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  remote  predisposing 
causes ;  since  in  other  affections  we  do  but  employ  our  knowledge  of 
the  predisposing  causes  in  finding  out  the  exact  pathological  charaoter 
of  disease.    And  so,  also,  of  the  several  temperaments  (§561, 585,  &c.). 

662,  a.  A  knowledge  of  the  remote  causes  of  diease  is  often  indis- 
pensable to  the  successful  treatment  of  disease.  Catarrh,  for  in- 
stance, arising  from  cold,  in  a  sound  constitution,  although  prolonged, 
may  be  suffered  to  pass  without  much  remedial  care ;  but,  if  it  have 
for  one  of  its  remote  causes  a  natural  tendency  to  scrofula,  or  phthi- 
sis, it  should  awaken  all  our  vigilance  for  its  removal.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  In  the  ordinary  catarrh  all  the  remote  causes  soon  cease 
their  operation,  ^xert  no  profound  nor  specific  changes,  and  the  vital 
states  soon  obey  their  natural  tendency  to  the  standard  of  health. 
In  the  other  case  remote  causes  had  been  in  prolonged  operation, 
are  more  or  less  of  a  specific  character,  and  the  resulting  predisposi- 
tion has  almost  the  fixedness  of  the  temperaments  (§  543,  548,  561, 
562,  585,  &c.).  In  these  cases,  therefore,  the  tendency  of  nature  is 
to  go  the  wrong  way ;  and  in  proportion  to  this  she  requires  the  in- 
tervention of  art.     We  must  then  make  repeated  impressions  upon 

>  the  diseased  conditions  before  we  can  establish  the  artifical  changes, 
before  we  may  counteract  the  naturally  morbific  tendency.  This  be- 
ing accomplished,  a  favorable  inclination  is  given  to  the  balance  of 
nature,  and  she  comes  in  with  languid  efforts  at  restoration. — ^Note  F. 
662,  h.  Again,  a  fever,  or  inflammation,  with  partial  remissions, 
presents  itself.  The  fate  of  the  patient  may  now  depend  upon  our 
knowledge  of  whether  the  principal  remote  cause  consisted  of  marsh 
miasmata,  or  of  some  other  morbific  agent,  although  it  have  Icng- 
ceased  to  operate ;  since,  in  the  former  case,  the  Peruvian  bark,  arse- 
nic, &c.,  may  be  indispensable,  while  in  the  latter  they  would  be  de- 
structive (§  870).  It  often  happens,  also,  where  the  remote  cause  la 
still  in  operation,  that  its  removal  alone,  especially  those  of  a  general 
nature,  may  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  a  speedy  cure  (§  648,  815). 

Venous  congestions,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  may  be  also  attend- 
ant on  intermittent  fever,  which  shall  ultimately  require  the  Peruvian 
febrifuge,  but  which  would  be  aggravated  in  most  other  cases.  After 
bloodletting,  it  is  the  great  remedy  for  the  intermitting  apoplexies  of 
Italy,  &c.  In  all  these  cases,  the  congestive  affection  is  peculiarly 
modified  by  the  nature  of  the  predisposing  cause  (§  816,  817). 
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662.  c.  Again,  it  has  been  always  found,  on  dissection,  that  delirium 
a  potu  was  attended  with  venous  congestion  of  the  brain ;  and  such  is 
the  modifying  influence  of  the  remote  cause  that  one  of  its  frequent 
remedies  is  opium,  and  in  quantities  that  would  induce  another  modi- 
fication of  the  same  disease  if  administered  in  healthy  states  of  the 
system,  and  for  which  bloodletting  and  coflee  would  be  the  remedies. 
This  peculiar  fact  impresses  us  forcibly  as  to  the  wonderful  modifica- 
tions which  different  morbific  agents  establish  in  particular  forms  of 
disease,  and  enforces  the  importance  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the 
predisposing  cause.  Striking  examples  occur  in  the  self-limited  dis- 
eases (§  858,  861).     In  delirium  a  potu  antiphlogistics  should  prevail.* 

663.  The  remote  causes  which  readily  produce  disease  in  one  man 
may  not  in  another.  Thus,  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  fe- 
ver, or  the  malignant  cholera,  or  influenza,  a  greater  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants may  escape  the  disease.  There  is,  therefore,  something  ap- 
pertaining to  that  part  of  the  multitude  which  escapes  that  enables 
them  to  resist  the  morbific  effects  of  the  prevailing  remote  cause  (§ 
648,  h).  And  here  observation,  as  well  as  vital  philosophy,  enables 
us  to  understand  the  reasons,  and  how  epidemics  may  be  bafHed. 

We  find,  for  instance,  in  respect,  to  yellow  fever,  and  all  other  con- 
gestive fevers,  prevailing  epidemically,  that  their  subjects  are  apt  to 
live  on,  after  the  appearance  of  the  distemper,  without  much  regard 
to  their  habits.  They  eat  as  freely  as  usual  of  animal  food,  drink 
their  wine,  and  perhaps  more  ardent  spirits.  Others  have  become  in- 
firm from  irregular  habits,  and  such  are,  in  consequence,  rendered 
more  susceptible  of  the  epidemical  influence  (§  827  c,  e). 

On  the  contrary,  we  observe  that  the  class  who  escape  are  more 
generally  abstemious,  eat  less  stimulating  food,  or  renounce  it  alto- 
gether, abandon  all  alcoholic  liquors,  avoid  the  night  air,  retire  early 
to  rest,  &c.  (§  615,  &c.,  623-625,  645  b,  630  e). 

And  so,  where  there  exist  constitutional  or  other  tendencies  to  dis- 
ease ;  its  attack  may  be  averted  by  habitually  avoiding  many  agents 
which  are  inoffensive  to  others  (§  150).  Peculiarities  in  respect  to 
temperament  are,  also,  oflen  concerned  in  the  degrees  of  susceptibil- 
ity to  the  influence  of  morbific  agents ;  just  as  they  are  in  respect  to 
remedial.  The  sanguine,  for  example,  will  be  more  the  subjects  than 
the  melancholic  or  the  phlegmatic;  and  the  former  require  greater 
vigilance  as  to  exciting  causes  (§  551,  597,  598). 

664.  Certain  predisposing  causes  sometimes  extinguish  the  suscep- 
tibility to  their  morbific  action  even  in  concentrated  degrees  when 
they  have  been  long  in  operation  in  degrees  less  intense ;  as  in  accli- 
mation, the  use  of  tobacco,  &c.  (§  544,  545,  551).  Some  other  causes 
always,  or  nearly  so,  destroy  the  susceptibility  to  their  action  through 
all  future  time  after  having  once  produced  disease.  These  consist, 
mostly,  of  a  few  morbid  animal  poisons;  namely,  of  small-pox,  mea- 
sles, scarlatina,  hooping-cough,  and  mumps.  It  is  remarkable,  too, 
that  all  these  diseases  are  contagious  without  contact,  and  are  the  only 
ones  to  which  this  combined  law  applies  (§  545,  654  h). 

665.  Predisposition  often  remains  afler  disease  shall  have  been  ap- 
parently eradicated ;  as  seen  particulai-ly  in  intermittent  fever,  and  m 
chronic  indigestion  (§  514  ^,  560).  This  persistence  of  predisposi- 
tion is  most  likely  ta  occur  where  some  organic  derangement  may 
have  supervened,  or  where  a  low  chronic  state  of  disease  may  estab- 

*  In  th«  Med,  and  Phys,  Comm.  (vol.  2,  p.  485-491),  I  hare  shown  that  tart,  anti- 
mon.,  cathartics,  and  often  bloodletting,  aire  generally  the  best  remedies  for  delirium 
0po^(§lO58y). 
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liflh  itself  in  some  comparatively  circumscribed  part,  and  wbich  not 
only  contributes  to  maintain  tbe  general  predisposition,  but  afterward 
increasing,  becomes  one  of  the  exciting  causes  of  another  attack  of  fe- 
ver (§  806).  These  local  conditions  are  generally  owing  to  imperfect 
treatment ;  to  the  neglect,  perhaps,  in  intermittent  and  remittent  fe- 
vers, of  proper  depletion,  or  to  the  use  of  excessive  doses  of  quinia,  kc 
Acquired  predisposition  to  particular  diseases,  however,  often  appean 
to  be  almost  as  firmly  ingrafted  upon  the  constitution  as  those  of  an 
hereditary  nature,  with  intervals  of  apparent  absence  of  all  disease 
§  535,  &C.).     Acclimatwn  is  also  a  study  for  the  philosopher  (§  554). 

666,  a.  Predisposition  to  disease  consists  in  some  indefinite  change 
which  has  befidlen  the  organic  properties,  and  corresponds,  in  a  general 
sense,  with  the  peculiar  virtues  of  the  predisposing  causes  (§  650, 652> 
Where  the  subsequent  development  of  disease  is  severe,  and  e^jedally 
if  sudden,  there  has  been,  obviously,  some  profound  antecedent  impres- 
sion upon  the  properties  of  life,  instituted  by  the  local  operation  of  tbe 
remote  causes,  and  propagated  to  other  parts  by  alterative  reflex  ac- 
tions of  the  nervous  system.  In  fevers,  especially,  obscure  sjmptoms 
may  be  seen  some  time  before  the  sudden  and  full  explosion  of  disease 
(§  143,  227,  500 dd,  5Ug,  685,  686,  764,  777,  785,  807,  811> 

A  morbific  impression  being  once  made  on  the  changeable  proper- 
ties of  life  -  it  may  go  on  increasing  in  intensity,  althoueb  the  remote 
cause  have  been  early  withdrawn,  till,  having  acquired  a  certain  de 
gree  of  force,  disease  may  either  explode  spontaneously,  or  some  miM 
exciting  cause  may  institute  a  sudden  and  violent  change  in  tbe  now 
highly-susceptible  properties  of  life  (§  506,  512-514,  516  d,  na  6, 
518  bf  561,  618  a).  At  other  times  the  predisposition  appears  to  be 
stationary,  perhaps  for  months,  and  even  for  years,  as  seen  in  ^en 
and  hydropnobia ;  the  former  having  been  known  to  exist  in  a  dor- 
mant state  for  a  year  or  more,  and  the  latter  for  seven  years.  In  these 
cases,  it  appears  ultimately  to  assume,  of  itself,  a  tendency  toward  a 
full  development  (§  148,  514  g,  559,  561,  715,  826,  657  a). 

666,  b,  A  distinct  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  acquired  predispo- 
sition to  disease  may  be  had  by  referring  to  the  phUosopby  of  artifi- 
cial temperaments  (§  591,  602,  603),  and  to  those  naturally  modified 
states  of  the  vital  properties  which  so  frequently  result  in  hereditaiy 
diseases ;  as  in  scrofula,  gout,  bronchocele,  &c.  In  some  of  those 
natural  conditions  which  predispose  us  to  specific  modes  of  disease 

S§  661)  there  is  no  apparent  departure  from  a  state  of  health,  unless 
lisease  be  developed  by  exciting  causes  (§  645,  c) ;  and  this  will  be 
true  in  proportion  as  the  predisposition  is  limited  to  a  few  parts,  and 
especially  if  those  few  be  not  important  to  organic  life.  Thus,  the 
predisposition  to  gout  is  greatly  limited  to  the  small  joints,  though  it 
may  afiect  other  parts,  especially  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 
So,  in  bronchocele  the  predisposition  resides  in  the  thyroid  gland* 
In  such  constitutions,  therefore,  there  is  not  generally  any  thing  pres- 
ent, under  ordinary  circumstances  of  health,  to  denote  any  modifica- 
tion of  the  properties  of  life  which  approximates  a  condition  of  obvi- 
ous disease.  These  cases  are  so  far  closely  allied  to  those  conditions 
in^  which  the  predisposition  to  fever,  or  to  hydrophobia,  is  in  a  state 
of  incubation  for  many  months,  or  for  years  (^  238). 

But,  in  scrofulous  subjects  it  is  generally  otherwise;  since  in  those 
who  are  naturally  predisposed  to  scrofula  the  tendency  to  the 
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ia  more  or  less  unirersal,  and  may  affect  almost  eveiy  tissue  aod  oi- 

San.  There  is,  therefore,  a  natural  radical  fault  in  all  the  organic  en- 
owments  of  the  system,  and  this  fault  or  natural  modification  consti- 
tutes the  predisposition  (§  661).  Hence,  in  such  subjects,  the  very 
elements  of  the  body  are  diverted  more  or  less  from  their  perfect 
standard,  and  the  union  of  their  compounds  into  tissues  and  organs 
deviates,  more  or  less,  from  that  of  natural  subjects  (§  220).  Irrita- 
bility, especially,  is  not  only  permanently  turned  from  its  natural 
character,  but  is  at  all  times  pretematurally  susceptible ;  and  hence 
it  happens  that  occasional  causes,  innocent  in  health,  operate  now 
with  morbific  effect  (§  143-150).  These  cases  approximate  those  ac- 
quired predispositions  where  incubation  is  of  short  duration,  and 
where  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  organic  properties  sustain  a 
profound  lesion  during  the  early  operation  of  the  predisposing  cause, 
or  take  on,  at  an  early  time,  a  progressive  tendency  toward  an  explo- 
sion of  disease  (§  76,  181,  638^,  645  c). 

II.    PROXIMATE,  OR  PATHOLOGICAL  CAUSE. 

667.  The  proximate  cause,  as  implied  by  the  term,  is  that  from 
which  all  the  direct  phenomena  of  disease  arise.  It  must  there- 
fore constitute  the  essence  of  disease  itself;  and  hence  I  substituted 
in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  the  term  pathological 
for  proximate,  and  have  since  retained  it  as  more  expressive  than  the 
original  name  when  used  in  the  sense  here  intended. 

668.  The  remote  causes,  by  their  action  upon  the  properties  of  life, 
lead  to  that  change  in  their  condition  which  forms  the  essential  path- 
ological cause,  or  the  essence  of  disease  (§  644,  65S,  666),  As  a 
necessary  result,  there  also  follows)  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
fiiDctions  over  which  the  properties  preside,  and  therefore  a  more  or 
less  modified  action  of  the  vessels  which  are  the  instruments  of  disease 
(§  247).  All  the  symptoms,  altered  secretions,  lesions  of  structure, 
&c.,  are  only  consequences,  ^more  or  less  remote,  of  those  primary 
changes. 

669.  Since,  also,  it  appears  that  all  remote  causes  which  differ  in 
their  virtues,  or  in  their  modes  of  influence,  establish  changes  in  the 
properties  and  functions  of  life  corresponding,  in  a  general  sense, 
with  the  nature  of  the  causes,  and  with  the  modes  and  intensity  of 
their  operation,  it  follows  that  the  pathological  causes,  or  results  of 
the  predisposing,  must  vary  in  a  corresponding  manner  (§  650,  651). 

670.  But  there  are  many  remote  causes  that  are  so  nearly  allied  in 
their  morbific  virtues,  that  they  must  produce  pathological  conditions 
of  near  resemblance.  Such  are  the  various  remote  causes  of  inflam- 
mation, and  that  other  class  which  gives  rise  to  idiopathic  fevers. 
Since,  however,  many  of  the  causes  belonging  to  each  class  have  cer- 
tain very  peculiar  virtues  of  their  own,  there  must  necessarily  arise 
corresponding  peculiarities  in  th0  pathological  conditions  which  they 
produce.  Hence  the  very  obvious  differences  which  prevail  among 
uflammations  and  fevers ;  though  more  or  less  is  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  affected  parts,  and  often  to  many  contingent  influences.  In- 
flammation of  the  venous  tissue,  for  example,  presents  a  combina- 
tion of  phenomena  that  distinguish  it  at  once  firom  inflammation  of 
any  other  tissue,  though  the  remote  causes  be  the  same.  Much  of 
the  variety  in  congestive  fevers  is  also  owing  to  some  inflammatory 
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Btate  of  one  or  more  organs ;  while,  also,  venous  inflammation  is  va- 
riously modified,  as  in  all  other  tissues,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
remote  causes  (§  132-140,  149-152,  652,  722,  765,  766.  Also,  M«L 
and  Phy8,  Comm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  427-514). 

671.  Summarily,  then,  the  precise  nature  of  the  patholog^ical  cause 
will  depend  upon  the  nature  and  action  of  the  remote  cause,  or  theii 
combined  nature  when  two  or  more  operate  efficiently,  and  upon  the 
natural  or  other  antecedent  modifications  of  the  vital  properties  of 
the  affected  parts,  and  the  general  nature  and  vital  relations  of  any 
compound  organ  of  which  an  affected  tissue  may  form  a  component 
part ;  subject,  however,  to  modifications  from  temperament,  age,  hab- 
its, &c. 

672.  Every  disease  consists  of  a  succession  of  pathological  causes, 
till  they  end  in  health,  or  in  death.  These  changes  are  the  result  of 
the  natural  mutability  of  the  properties  of  life,  especially  when  once 
diverted  from  their  healthy  standard.  The  morbid  states  are  rarely 
stationary  from  one  hour  to  another.  They  fluctuate,  favorably,  from 
the  inherent  tendency  of  the  properties  to  return  to  their  natural  con- 
dition, or  from  artificial  impressions  fvom  remedial  agents ;  or,  ud&- 
vorably,  from  the  intensity  of  disease,  the  force  of  predisposition  and 
of  habit,  or  from  the  continued  operation  of  predisposing  or  exciting 
causes,  &;c.  f§  177-184,  535,  &c.,  666,  733  e).  The  progressive 
changes  may  be  gradual,  and  require  but  slight  modifications  of  treat- 
ment, or  great  and  abrupt ;  and  either  condition  may  follow  the  same 
morbific  and  remedial  agents,  according  to  the  surrounding  influencesw 

The  absolute  condition  of  disease,  therefore,  is  changing  not  only 
spontaneously  during  its  progress  or  decline,  but  is  variously  modi- 
fied by  remedial  agents,  and  by  other  contingent  causes  (§  733,  d). 

673.  It  is  to  the  actual  condition  of  disease,  and  the  organs  involv- 
ed, that  remedies  should  be  directed.  A  knowledge,  indeed,  of  the 
seat  of  disease,  and  of  its  exact  pathology  as  far  as  may  be  attained, 
is  oflen  indispensable  to  a  successful  treatment ;  and  here  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  remote  causes  may  contribute  the  greatest  light  (§  650). 

So,  also,  at  every  successive  application  of  remedial  agents  die 
new  pathological  conditions  should  form  the  ground  of  the  new  pre- 
scriptions. 

674.  a.  Upon  the  modified  conditions  of  the  properties  of  life,  or 
their  pathological  states,  therefore,  all  the  modified  actions  of  the 
vessels  which  are  the  instruments  of  disease,  all  the  vital  phenomena, 
and  all  the  physical  products  depend ;  just  as  the  healthy  actions, 
phenomena,  and  products  depend  upon  the  same  properties  in  tbeir 
state  of  health  (§  177,  410).  It  is  for  this  reason,  the  modification  of 
the  vital  properties  in  disease,  or  the  essence  of  disease  itself,  is  called 
the  proximate  or  pathological  cause ;  all  the  rest  being  merely  results 
or  effects. 

But,  there  are  only  certain  facts  that  may  be  understood  in  relation 
to  the  changes  which  the  organic  conditions  sustain  from  the  opera- 
tion of  morbific  causes.  We  can  see  distinctly  that  they  are  exalted 
in  inflammation,  and  exalted  or  depressed  in  fevers.  But  these  are 
comparatively  unimportant  elements  of  the  changes.  There  is  also 
the  grater  change  which  consists  in  some  absolute  modification  of 
the  nature  of  the  properties,  some  positive  change  in  kind  (§  177, 
666).    What  that  change  is  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend,  though  it 
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be  tbe  essential  part  of  the  disease.  We  know  not,  indeed,  the  ab- 
solute nature  of  the  vital  properties  in  their  healthy  state,  and  have, 
therefore,  no  standard  of  comparison  in  disease.  We  may,  neverthe- 
less, by  the  phenomena,  as  of  all  other  forces  of  nature,  learn  all  the 
laws  of  the  vital  properties,  and  the  modifications  to  which  they  are 
s  liable  (§  234).     The  physiologist,  I  again  say,  concerns  himself  about 

2  the  facts,  the  anatomical  medium,  the  existence  of  the  forces  and  the 

laws  which  they  obey.     He  interrogates  not  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
the  powers,  nor  the  proximate  modes  in  which  the  results  are  pro- 
duced. 
[  674,  h.  For  the  purpose  of  having  some  visible  or  tangible  condi- 

tion before  us  in  considering  the  pathology  of  disease,  we  often  in- 
clude some  of  the  results  as  elements  of  the  proximate  cause,  or  even 
I  substitute  some  of  the  results  for  the  cause  itself.     Thus,  increased 

>  action  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels  is  often  said  to  be  the  proximate 

or  pathological  cause  of  inflammation,  though  this  is  only  a  conse- 
quence, however  a  necessary  one,  of  a  certain  morbid  alteration  of 
the  vital  properties  of  the  vessels  concerned  in  the  morbid  process. 
So,  the  pathological  cause  of  venous  congestion  is  said  to  consist  in 
an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  veins,  though  this  is  a  very  remote 
consequence.  A  better  designation,  according  to  my  exposition  of  the 
pathology,  and  since  venous  congestion  is  assumed  as  a  particular  dis- 
ease, I  would  say,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  convenience,  that  its 
pathological  cause  is  sub-inflammation  of  the  veins ;  the  accumulation 
of  blood  bein?  only  a  remote  eflect.  And  so  of  active  phlebitis,  or  of 
any  other  inflammation  which  derives  its  name  from  the  part  affected. 
Such,  indeed,  has  become  the  specification  of  common  inflammation 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  body.  But,  in  all  these  cases,  inflamma« 
tdon  is  an  agereeate  term  which  stands  for  that  change  in  the  organic 
properties  whicn  is  the  true  pathology. 

674,  c.  But  what  is  the  pathological  cause,  in  the  foregoing  com- 
prehensive sense,  of  other  diseases,  as  fever,  &c.l  Here  we  have 
less  light  as  to  the  nature  of  the  changes,  even  of  function ;  and  hence 
there  is  less  guide  from  general  principles,  and  more  abstract  de- 
pendence upon  symptoms  and  experience.  Still,  as  will  be  seen,  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  fever  are  not  without  their  important  gen- 
eral precepts.  We  reach  a  knowledge  of  the  modifications  which  the 
physiological  laws  undergo,  and  this  is  the  most  that  we  require  for 
the  institution  of  medical  principles. 

674,  d.  The  vital,  states  of  a  part  or  of  the  whole  system  may  be 
variously  modified  in  their  condition  so  as  to  approach  nearly  to  actual 
disease,  and  yet  the  modification  fall  short  of  the  absolute  change. 
This  has  been  already  seen  in  what  I  have  said  of  predisposition  to 
disease,  whether  accidental  or  hereditary.  It  is  also  constantly  illus- 
trated by  the  manner  in  which  the  heart  sympathizes  with  every  part 
which  may  be  the  seat  of  morbid  action,  and  upon  which  the  variable 
state  of  the  pulse  greatly  depends.  This  prominent  demonstration  of 
reflex  nervous  action  may  be  carried  to  all  other  organs,  which,  in 
like  manner,  are  liable  to  sustain  sympathetic  disturbances  short  of 
disease,  but  according  to  their  own  natural  modification  of  the  prop- 
erties of  life,  especially  of  irritability  (§  133-136, 188).  And,  although 
these  conditions  do  not  amount  to  absolute  disease  in  its  common  ac- 
ceptation, they  may  reverberate  morbific  influences  upon  parts  bus- 
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taining  a  greater  lesion,  and  often  call  for  the  intenrenticm  of  art  ({ 
714,  848).  Or,  such  influences  may  give  rise  to  severe  forms  of  dis- 
ease in  other  parts.  Thus,  g^tric  derangements,  not  inflammatory, 
may  induce  severe  inflammation  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  throati 
or  hepatic  or  cerebral  congestion,  Sec,  (§  500,  689  /).  Again,  certain 
morbific  causes,  acting  upon  the  stomach,  make  their  principal  demon- 
strations in  remote  parts ;  as  the  narcotics,  cantharides,  6cc  A  sim- 
ple element  of  this  is  constantly  seen  in  the  manner  in  which  cold  on 
striking  the  skin  will  develop  catarrh,  pneumonia,  &c. ;  though,  in  the 
former  cases,  there  may  be  specific  relations  of  the  morbific  agents  to 
particular  parts,  while  in  the  latter,  other  predisposing  causes  may 
have  operated  (§  147-151,  649  c,  657,  722  b).  This  principle  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  the  consecutive  developments  which  may  spring 
up  in  different  parts  as  the  consequences  of  some  primary  derange- 
ment  of  a  particular  part,  or  of  some  local  morbific  impr^sion  which 
may  come  short  of  apparent  disease  in  the  organ  impressed. 

In  sections  143,  666,  847,  848, 1  have  endeavored  to  show  how  the 
whole  system  may  be  brought,  by  reflex  nervous  actions,  into  that 
condition,  and  how,  in  consequence,  remedial  aeents  will  then  exert 
a  salutary  effect  upon  all  parts,  when  they  might  tail  of  any  ^ect  upon 
the  same  parts  in  their  state  of  health ;  and  how,  also,  in  consequence 
of  such  remedial  influences,  the  morbidly  sympathizing  parts  may  be 
made  the  sources  of  salutary  reflex  actions  upon  the  primary  dis- 
ease ;  as  may,  also,  such  as  have  not  sustained  a  morbinc  influence 
(§  514  h,  638^,  657  6).— Note  D  p.  1114. 

675.  As  illustrative  of  some  of  the  foregoing  sections,  particularly 
the  last  three,  I  shall  now  present  an  example  of  a  therapeutical  na- 
ture, but  which  takes,  in  its  comprehensive  range,  the  causation  and 
philosophy  of  disease,  the  principle  upon  which  morbific  and  reme- 
dial agents  operate,  whether  directly  upon  the  vital  properties  or 
through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  influence,  the  analogy  between 
the  operation  of  morbific  agents  and  remedies,  and  how  the  last  may 
prove,  through  a  common  principle,  either  remedial  or  morbific. 

I  shall  assume,  for  the  foregoing  purpose,  the  intermittent  fever, 
in  which  the  whole  system  is  engaged ;  and  to  simplify  the  treatment, 
bloodletting,  nauseants,  and  quinine,  may  be  the  agents  employed. 
Each  of  these  agents,  like  all  other  therapeutical  means,  operate  en- 
tirely upon  vital  principles,  as  set  forth  in  the  appropriate  places  in 
this  work.    Will  the  chemist  and  humoralist  give  their  attention  ? 

Now,  without  the  aid  of  the  philosophy  which  has  been  hitherto 
considered  we  could  not  comprehend,  in  the  least,  any  of  the  phenom- 
ena  of  this  disease,  much  less  their  consecutive  relations,  as  they  are 
regularlv  presented  at  the  several  stages  of  the  complaint ;  nor  could 
we  any  better  understand  the  salutary  or  the  conflicting  results  of  our 
remedial  agents.  But,  the  true  philosophy  of  life  places  the  whole 
subject  in  a  consistent,  intelligible,  and  even  sublime  aspect  At 
each  of  the  several  stages  of  an  intermittent,  the  properties  of  life 
are  in  different  states  of  modification,  and  the  remedies  must  be 
adapted  to  their  particular  modification  at  the  different  stages  c^  the 
disease ;  or  such  as  may  be  curative  at  one  stage  will-  either  fail  of 
their  effect  at  all  other  stages,  or  exasperate  the  complaint.  In  the 
first,  or  cold  stage,  the  properties  of  life  are  profoundly  altered ;  and, 
as  this  is  the  beginning  ox  the  paroxysm,  the  alteration  has  not  se- 
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quired  that  fixedness,  or  that  infiuence  of  habit,  which  results  from 
its  prolongation  (§  536,  &c.).  Powerful  impressions  may,  therefore, 
be  made  upon  the  morbid  properties,  and,  if  rightly  made,  they  may 
at  once  arrest  the  paroxysm.  But  no  remedy  can  be  applied  with 
safety  at  the  cold  stage  which  would  add  to  the  excitement  if  applied 
at  the  hot  stage.  No  stimulants,  therefore,  not  even  quinine,  which 
is  so  eminently  curative  during  the  intermission,  can  be  employed  in 
the  cold  stage  without  proving  morbific,  and  an  aggravating  cause  to 
the  hot  stage.  But,  many  remedies  which  are  appropriate  to  the  hot 
stage  will  tend,  more  or  less,  if  applied  during  the  cold  stage,  to  pro- 
duce a  change  that  will  mitigate  the  hot  stage,  or  bring  on  at  once 
the  sweating  stage.  Of  the  three  remedies  proposed,  there  are  two 
which  will  often  accomplish  this  result,  and  cut  short  the  disease  at 
this  stage  of  the  paroxysm,  or  at  least  conduct  nature  to  an  immediate 
consummation  of  her  cure  in  the  sweating  stage.  But,  the  nearer 
the  beginning  of  the  cold  stage  either  of  the  two  remedies  are  applied^ 
whether  loss  of  blood  or  an  emetic,  the  more  salutary,  for  the  reason 
already  stated,  will  be  their  effect.  Numerous  and  striking  examples 
of  this  important  principle  might  be  stated  ;  as,  for  instance,  an 
emetic  will  often  subdue,  at  once,  pneumonia  or  croup,  if  exhibited 
at  their  very  invasion,  when  it  may  be  perfectly  powerless  in  a  few 
hours  afterward.  And  so,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  of  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood,  which  reaches  more  profoundly  and  more  universally 
all  the  organic  properties,  and  determines  upon  them,  when  syncope 
approaches,  a  greater  and  more  universal  impression  of  the  nervous 
power  (§  947,  948).  This  remedy,  therefore,  may  often  answer  well 
at  any  period  of  the  cold  stage,  should  we  determine  upon  its  use. 

But,  suppose  that  the  hot  stage  supervene.  A  new  condition  of  the 
vital  states  has  now  sprune  up,  and  it  must  be  treated  accordingly. 
Whatever  will  lessen  and  otherwise  favorably  modify  irritability 
(§  188,  Sec),  and  contribute  to  the  production  of  the  sweating  pro- 
cess, will  be  salutary  at  all  periods  of  the  hot  stage,  and  whatever  in- 
creases irritability  and  mobility  will,  as  at  the  cold  stage,  exasperate 
the  hot  stage  and  embarrass  the  sweating  stage.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  quinine  will  still  prove  morbific.  I3ut  we  have  in  certain 
nauseating  remedies,  as  tartarized  antimony,  and  in  bloodletting,  ap- 
propriate means  for  reducing  and  otherwise  modifying  the  morbid 
state  of  irritability,  in  the  hot  stage.  Alterative  doses  of  antimony, 
even  short  of  nauseating,  may  now  exert  a  powerful  tendency  to 
bring  about  that  favorable  change  which  ensues  naturally;  while  in 
its  full  emetic  dose,  so  often  favorable  near  the  invasion,  or  at  the  on- 
set, of  the  cold  stage,  this  agent  is  rarely  useful  and  frequently  inju- 
rious. Abstraction  of  blood  has  the  same  useful  tendency.  But, 
this  remedy,  unlike  its  efiect,  and  that  of  emetics,  in  the  cold  stage, 
win  not  operate  with  the  greatest  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  hot 
stage,  but  near  the  termination  of  this  stage  in  the  sweating  process. 
The  properties  of  life  have  now  assumed  a  radically  difierent  condi- 
tion. They  are  rapidly  throwing  off  the  influence  of  predisposition 
and  of  morbid  habit,  and  their  tendency  is  toward  a  restoration  of 
their  natural  state.  Nature  is  therefore  more  successfully  aided  in 
this  new  condition  as  she  approaches  the  sweating  or  more  curative 
process,  which  is  the  final  cause  of  the  hot  stage.  Hence  it  follows, 
where  the  advantage  of  one  impression  only  can  be  had  firom  a  reme* 
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dial  agent,  although  it  be  aseful,  like  bloodletting,  at  other  periods  of 
this  Btage,  it  should  generally  be  delayed,  at  least,  till  the  stage  of  ex- 
citement has  reached  its  acme.  If  cathartics  be  employed  at  thia 
stage,  they  should  be  delayed,  at  least,  till  the  sweating  process  has 
begun;  and  now  an  emetic  may  be  sometimes  salutary.  But,  the 
former,  partly  on  account  of  their  irritation,  should  rather  be  deferred 
till  the  sweating  stage  is  over,  while  emetics  are  most  salutary  just 
before  the  invasion  of  a  paroxysm,  which,  as  in  the  hot  stage,  is  al- 
ways an  inauspicious  time  for  cathartics. 

In  proportion  as  nature  is  going  on  with  a  progressive  march  toward 
a  comparatively  healthy  result,  as  in  the  sweating  process,  there  should 
be  no  great  interference  from  art.  No  help  is  wanted,  for  the  restor- 
ative process  will  be  soon  spontaneously  completed,  and,  at  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  this  process,  and  before  it  is  finished,  there  will  be 
always  danger  of  making  some  unfavorable  impression,  unless  it  be 
from  remedies  of  a  mild  character,  whose  uniform  result  is  that  oi 
acting  as  sudorifics,  and  coinciding  in  other  respects  with  the  changes 
which  are  in  progress  during  the  sweating  stage.  Such  a  remedy,  for 
instance,  is  tartarized  antimony,  in  doses  short  of  nausea. 

Finally  comes  the  interval  of  repose,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
zpecifict  but  various,  duration ;  giving  to  intermittent  fever  its  quotid- 
ian, tertian,  or  quartern  type.  There  is,  however,  notwithstanding 
the  apparent  state  of  tranquillity,  very  often  some  morbid  condition  re- 
maining ;  as  sufficiently  denoted  by  any  subsequent  return  of  the  par- 
oxysm. In  all  such  cases,  there  is  a  progressive  change  going  on  in 
the  vital  properties  from  the  time  of  their  comparatively  natural  state 
at  the  close  of  the  sweating  process  toward  that  profoundly  morbid 
alteration  which  constitutes  the  cold  stage.  The  disease  is  again  in  a 
state  of  incubation,  and  therefore  the  tendency  to  change  in  the  or- 
ganic properties  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  had  just  antecedently 
existed  during  the  hot  stage  and  its  termination  in  die  sweating  pro- 
cess (§  666).  It  is  now  the  object  of  art  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
paroxysm.  This  may  be  often  accomplished  by  mere  rest  in  a  hori- 
zontal posture,  and  abstinence  from  all  solid  food ;  for  the  tendency  of 
nature  may  be  the  right  way,  if  she  be  not  embarrassed  by  exciting 
causes ;  the  slightest  of  which,  as  a  shock  of  the  mind,  may  throw  hei 
into  a  state  of  incubation.  This  shows  not  only  the  great  susceptibil- 
ity of  the  vital  properties,  dunng  the  intermission,  to  morbid  changes, 
but,  also,  their  frequent  disposition  to  return,  unaided,  to  their  natural 
state.  Should  they  require  any  other  intervention  from  art  than  the 
mere  act  of  withholding  exciting  causes,  it  is  manifest,  from  what  I 
have  now  said,  that  slight  influences  from  remedial  agents  will  be  am- 
ply sufficient ;  so  only  we  discard  pernicious  causes,  and  there  be  do 
severe  local  disease.  The  remedies  for  this  purpose  consist  of  a  group 
that  are  called  specifics,  and  have  been  suggested  by  experience  inde- 
pendently of  any  general  principles ;  so  very  peculiar  is  the  state  of 
the  vital  properties  during  the  period  of  intermission.  Of  these  specific 
agents  the  Peruvian  bark  and  its  alkaloids  is  one,  arsenic  another,  and 
cobweb  another ;  coming  severally  from  each  of  the  three  great  king- 
doms, and  each  exeiting  nearly  an  equal  control  over  the  progress  of 
incubation,  but  without  any  other  known  analogies  to  each  other ;  cer- 
tainly none  of  a  chemical  nature.  The  quinine,  or  arsenic,  which  would 
have  been  surely  morbific  at  any  other  stage  of  the  paroxysm,  may 
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now  be  employed  with  a  remarkably  curative  effect.  But,  a  great  er- 
ror is  often  committed  in  exhibiting  quinine,  in  this  very  tangible  state 
of  the  organic  properties,  in  excessive  quantities ;  by  which  the  dis- 
ease is  either  prolonged,  or  the  predisposition  only  temporarily  sub- 
dued, or  local  affections  induced  or  aggravated.  As  an  invariable  and 
important  rule,  also,  just  in  propoition  as  the  organic  properties  are 
approaching  a  state  of  health,  so  should  our  treatment  be  cautiously 
mild,  or  it  wiU  light  up  disease  (§  764.  Also,  Med.  and  Phys,  Camm,, 
vol.  i.,  p.  443,  &c.).— NoTB  K  p.  1119. 

676,  a.  In  the  foregoing  section  I  have  stated  a  problem  for  the  spe- 
cific object  of  showing  the  variety  of  changes  which  diseases  are  liable 
to  sustain  in  their  pathological  character  during  a  short  period  of  their 
progress,  and  the  importance  of  adapting  the  treatment  to  the  changes 
which  may  ensue,  with  no  other  reference  to  symptoms  than  as  they 
are  indicative  of  the  seat  of  disease  and  its  true  pathology  (§  762). 
But  I  have  also,  incidentally,  at  the  same  time,  demonstrated  the  ab- 
surdity of  attempting  any  part  of  the  problems  of  disease,  or  the  mo- 
dus operandi  of  remedial  agents,  by  any  philosophy  borrowed  from 
the  inorganic  world,  or  by  any  hypothesis  in  the  humoral  pathology. 
The  vital  solidists,  however,  being  numerically  small,  claim  to  be 
little  ceremonious  with  error ;  and  once  more,  therefi^re,  I  shall  bring 
into  conti-ast  the  adverse  doctrines  (§  350^-376^,  433-450).  With 
this  intention  I  shall  submit  the  philosophy  as  now  taught  in  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  interpret  by  that 
philosophy,  if  he  can,  the  problems  contained  in  the  last  preceding 
section. 

676,  h.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  Liebig's 
speculations  in  medicine  are  in  general  vogue  in  Great  Britain  (§ 
349,  d),  and  have  become  incorporated  in  medical  works  of  every  de- 
scription (§  433).  Take  the  foUowinc;  example,  relative  to  my  pres- 
ent topic,  from  the  long-celebrated  and  able,  but  now  completely  met- 
amorphosed, Pharbcacologia  of  Dr.  Paris  (^  339,  b), 

*'  In  a  recent  work  by  Professor  Liebig,  to  which  I  have  frequently 
referred,"  says  Dr.  Pans,  "  we  are  presented  with  views  not  only  ap- 
plicable to  the  question  under  discussion,  but  well  calculated  to  ex- 
tend our  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  modus  operandi  of  contagious 
matter,  and  its  reproduction  in  the  living  body.  I  have  already  ex- 
plained his  important  application  of  the  dynamic  law  of  La  Place  to 
chemical  action ;  viz.,  that  a  body,  the  atoms  of  which  are  in  a  state 
of  transformation,  may  impart  its  peculiar  condition  to  compounds  with 
which  it  may  happen  to  communicate." 

Dr.  Paris  then  proceeds  to  say,  that  it "  was  reserved  for  the  genius 
of  Liebig"  to  apply  this  doctrine  of  "  fermentation,"  "  putrefaction," 
&c.,  to  the  living  body,  in  explanation  of  *'  the  modus  operandi  of  con- 
tagious matter,"  &c.  I  had  occasion  to  set  forth  this  philosophy,  of  the 
Continental  Chemist  in  my  Examination  of  Reviews^  together  with 
the  principal  examples  by  which  it  was  sustained  (p.  55),  Some  of 
them  occur,  also,  in  the  present  work  (§  350,  nos.  29  to  46,  and  78  to 
97).  Of  the  "  sausages,"  by-the-way  (to  illustrate  the  extent  of  acqui- 
escence), it  is  said  by  Dr.  Paris  that,  **  by  entering  the  blood,  they  im- 
part their  peculiar  action  to  the  constituents  of  moX  fluid,  and  all  the 
substaTices  in  the  body  are  induced  to  undergo  a  modeled  jnUrefactum*^ 
(§  339  b,  349  d,  350,  no.  44). 

Ee 
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I  shall  not  pursae  this  sabject  fartlier,  baying,  in  the  Medical  and 
Physiological  Commentaries  (vol.  i.,  p.  385-716),  devoted  an  Essay  to 
tbe  merits  of  the  Humoral  Pathc^ogy,  where  all  the  foregoing  points, 
the  **  sausages/'  &c.,  are  duly  investigated  (§  282). 

And  now  to  complete  this  example  of  sudden  and  general  illumina- 
tion, and  to  exemplify,  again  and  again,  "  the  recent  progress  of  med- 
ical science"  under  the  auspices  of  "  experimental  philosophy,"  let  us 
hear  Dr.  Paris  as  he  was  at  a  former  edition  of  his  Pharmacologia, 
and  when  he  and  others  were  just  as  much  enlightened  as  to  the  con- 
nection of  chemistry  with  the  healthy  and  morbid  processes  of  man  as 
when  he  puf  forth  the  ninth  and  last  edition  of  that  distinguished 
work.     Thus: 

«  Every  rational  physician  must  feel,  in  its  full  force,  the  ahsurdity 
of  expecting  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  life  upon  principles  de- 
duced from  the  analogies  of  inert  matter ;  and  we  therefore  nnd  that 
the  most  intelligent  physiologists  of  modem  times  have  been  anxious  to 
discourage  the  attempt,  and  to  deprecate  itsfoUy.^* 

In  descanting  upon  the  interference  of  the  celebrated  chemist,  Mr. 
Brande,  with  medical  topics,  Dr.  Paris  remarked,  that 

''  Whenever  the  chemist  forsaJces  his  laboratory  for  the  bed-side^  hk 

FORFEITS  ALL  HIS  CLAIMS  TO  OUR  RESPECT  AND  HIS  TITLE  TO  OUR* CON- 
FIDENCE" (§  709,  1006  a,  1034). 

III.   SYMPTOMS. 

677.  Symptomatology  is  the  third  and  last  division  of  pathology ;  be- 
ing the  doctrine  of  symptoms.  It  embraces  all  the  phenomena  which 
result  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  morbid  states,  and  includes, 
therefore,  the  physical  as  well  as  vital  si^s  (§  883). 

678.  During  the  healthy  state  of  the  vital  properties  all  the  results 
of  life  progress  in  one  uniform  way,  according  to  the  nature  6f  the 
several  parts  of  the  organic  being  (§  249).  But,  as  soon  as  the  prop- 
erties of  any  part  undergo  changes  there  arise  corresponding  changes 
in  the  motions  of  the  vessels,  and  in  all  the  phenomena  and  products 
(§177). 

679.  Now  it  is  owing  to'the  insensible,  recondite  nature  of  the  effi- 
cient causes  of  all  phenomena  that  we  are  conipelled  to  apply  our- 
selves to  the  study  of  the  phenomena  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
powers  or  properties  upon  which  they  depend,  the  mo£fications 
which  the  powers  or  properties  may  undergo,  and  the  laws  which 
they  obey.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  nearer  the  phenomena 
are  to  the  direct  operation  of  the  causes  the  more  significant  will 
they  be  of  their  nature  and  existing  condition.  This  undeniable  fact 
shows  us  the  superiority  of  the  primary  effects  of  disease,  as  a  guide 
to  pathological  conditions,  over  those  ultimate  results  winch  are  dis- 
closed by  morbid  anatomy. 

680.  In  entering  upon  this  inductive  branch  of  pathology,  it  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind,  that,  however  complex  the  nature  and  varie- 
ty of  symptoms  they  have  always  as  much  an  absolute  cause  as  any 

^^li*  ^^®  inorganic  world;  and  I  am  led  to  this  remark  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  adding  another, — ^that  it  is  of  incomparably  greater  importance 
to  ascertMn  the  former  than  the  latter.  When  motions  are  ^turbed 
in  the  subordinate  kingdom,  it  is  the  first  impulse  of  reason  to  trace 
out  the  cause ;  but  that  is  the  measure  of  its  compass.     The  Power 
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that  gave  to  matter  its  being,  or  natural  influences,  can  alone  rectify 
the  cause.  But,  how  different  with  organic  nature !  How  expres- 
sive of  the  radical  distinction  between  the  causes  of  motion  in  the 
dead  and  the  living  world !  In  the  latter  all  is  fluctuating  in  its  na- 
ture, yet  all  controllable  in  that  very  nature  by  the  hand  of  man.  We 
see  in  the  principle  of  life  the  cause  of  organic  results.  .  We  see 
those  results  vacillating  in  every  possible  aspect;  and,  as  with  the 
chemist,  or  the  astronomer,  in  the  former  case,  we  interrogate  the 
cause.  But  we  do  so  with  a  far  higher  aim ;  for  we  know  that  the 
cause  is  amenable  to  rectifying  influences.  In  the  world  of  matter 
and  in  the  world  of  life  the  causes  of  erratic  phenomena  may  be  on 
a  par,  in  principle.  The  disturbing  influences  may  be  alike  due  to  a 
common  cause  in  each  department,  respectively.  But,  in  the  miner- 
al kingdom  there  are  numerous  fundamental  causes  in  operation,  and 
the  phenomena,  therefore,  may  depend  upon  opposing  influences.  In 
the  organic,  from  the  mushroom  to  man,  there  is  but  one  cause ;  and 
hence  the  obvious  induction  that  certain  chancres  in  the  natural  condi- 
tion of  that  one  give  rise  to  all  those  diversified  efiects  which. fons 
the  transient  phenomena  of  disease,  or  those  more  stable  changes 
which  are  seen  in  the  progress  of  the  being  from  its  embryo  to  its 
adult  state,  or  in  the  vicissitudes  of  temperament,  &c. 

We  therefore  apply  ourselves,  I  say,  to  the  cause. itself ;  and  here 
all  analogy  disappears  with  any  known  cause  in  the  inorganic  king- 
dom. The  former  is  changeable  in  its  nature,  and  as  the  changes  go 
on,  its  existence  comes  to  an  end.  But  the  same  First  Cause  Who 
imparted  that  instability  for  great  and  wise  purposes  ordained,  also, 
that  when  the  principle  of  life  should  be  diverted  from  its  natural 
condition  by  untoward  agents,  it  should  still  possess,  through  the  same 
law  of  mutability,  a  capacity  of  receiving  impressions  from  other 
agents  that  shall  awaken  its  inherent  tendency  to  a  state  of  iortegrity. 

In  tracing  out  the  nature  and  the  seat  of  disease  through  the  at- 
tendant phenomena,  we  are  also  animated  with  the  conviction  that 
organic  beings  are  subject  to  laws  as  precise  as  those  which  rule  in 
the  inorganic  world,  under  all  their  fluctuations ;  and  the  greater  com- 
plexity in  the  elements  of  their  laws  than  such  as  relate  to  physics 
and  chemistry  should  stimulate  the  most  exact  investigation  of  symp- 
toms wherever  nature  may  demand  the  active  interference  of  art,  so 
that  the  latter  may  make  the  best  use  of  her  laws  (§  237,  447  h). 

681,  a.  The  symptoms,  or  effects  to  be  employed  as  guides  to  the 
nature  and  seats  of  disease,  are,  1st.  Those  which  are  denominated 
vital  signs,  and  which  are  independent  of  physical  products.  2d. 
The  changes  of  motion  and  other  conditions  relating  to  the  vessels 
which  are  the  instruments  of  disease,  but  which  are  independent  of 
structural  changes.  3d.  The  physical  products  which  are  compre- 
hended under  the  denominations  of  secretions  and  excretions.  4th. 
Symptoms  of  the  foregoing  nature  which  are  determined  or  modified 
by  cnanges  of  organization,  and  about  which  morbid  anatomy  is  in- 
terested. 5th.  Signs  of  a  ph3^ical  nature  which  depend  upon  either 
some  change  of  structure,  or  on  the  accumulation  of  fluids,  or  the 
presence  of  some  unusual  fluid,  or  other  substance,  within  the  body. 
These  last  signs  come  to  us  principally  thrbugfa  the  medium  of  sound 
and  touch.  The  first  three  of  the  foregoing  classes  of  symptoms  may 
be  denominated  primary,  the  last  two  secondary. 
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681,  h.  The  five  divisions  into  which  I  have  distributed  the  symp- 
toms of  disease,  and  the  remainiDg  facts  which  we  derive  from  mor* 
bid  anatomy,  and  what  we  learn  from  remote  causes,  and  the  effects 
of  remedial  agents,  supply  all  the  knowledge  we  can  obtain  of  the 
pathology  of  disease. 

681,  c.  We  must,  therefore,  constantly  concern  ourselves  about  ef 
fects,  whether  investigating  the  natural  world,  the  powers  by  which 
it  is  governed,  or  spiritual  existences. 

Symptoms,  then,  are  the  language  of  disease,  as  effects  are  of  all 
other  real  existences. 

682,  n.  Certain  symptoms  are  called  diagtiosHc.  By  these,  in  part, 
we  distinguish  diseases  from  each  other.  A  symptom,  therefore,  to 
be  diagnostic,  must  be  peculiar  to  one  affection.  ^Thus,  hydrophobia 
is  the  diagnostic  symptom  of  the  disease  which  is  called,  like  some 
other  affections,  after  the  name  of  its  diagnostic  But  it  is  only  pecu- 
liar to  the  disease  as  it  affects  the  human  species.  The  diagnostic  of 
intermittent  fever  is  the  intermission  between  the  paroxysms ;  and  so 
of  their  attendant  intermittent  apoplexies  ;  and  paroxysmal  increase 
of  those  inflammations  that  are  relieved  by  bark,  and  the  intermission 
of  periodical  headaches,  and.  of  tic  douloureux,  are  their  diagnostics. 

682,  b.  Some  diseases  may  have  several  diagnostic  symptoms.  Thus, 
in  pneumonia,  a  good  diagnostic  is  found  in  the  tenacity  of  the  mucus. 
Another  diagnostic  is  the  crepitating  noise  which  is  heard  on  applying 
the  ear  to  the  chest.  The  first  symptom,  however,  is  often  absent 
and  the  other  is  not  always  present,  especially  in  infants.  The  crep- 
itus, also,  disappears  when  condensation  of  the  air-cells  takes  place, 
and  this  disappearance  is  diagnostic  of  condensation.  But  if  the  pa- 
tient recover,  the  condensation  generally  disappears,  and  while  the 
process  of  absorption  is  going  on  the  crepitus  returns,  and  this  is  di- 
agnostic of  the  absorption.  Many  diagnostics  are  supplied  by  aus- 
cultation as  to  the  particular  parts  which  are  affected  in  diseases  of 
the  heart,  and  which  are  significant  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  affec^ 
tion.  And  so  of  the  lungs.  Percussion  has  also  its  peculiar  diagnos- 
tic signs.  We  are  doubtftd,  for  instance,  whether  a  tumid  state  of  the 
abdomen  be  owing  to  flatulency  or  to  something  else.  A  hollow 
sound,  on  percussion,  assures  us  that  it  depends,  in  part,  at  least,  upon 
the  .presence  of  some  gaseous  substance. 

682,  c.  Many  diseases  have  certain  symptoms  which  are  nearly 
always  present  at  certain  stages  of  their  prosress,  but  are  more  or 
less  attendant  on  some  other  affections.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
hectic  fever  of  consumption.  In  such  instances  the  other  attending' 
symptoms  will  determine  whether  the  prevailing  one  in  any  particu- 
lar affection  is  significant  of  that  disease  in  the  case  before  us.  In- 
compressibility  of  the  pulse  is  perhaps  always  significant  of  inflamma- 
tion; but  it  often  requires  much  skill  to  detect  it  The  attendant 
hardness  of  the  pulse  may  be  then  taken  as  a  good  diagnostic ;  bat 
this  also  is  often  ascertained  only  by  a  delicacy  of  touch,  and  may  not 
be  always  distinguished  from  the  pulse  of  pregnancy.  An  auxiliary 
diagnostic  will  then  be  found  in  a  buffiness  of  the  blood ;  but  here, 
too,  that  appearance  is  often  presented  by  the  blood  of  pregnant  fe- 
males. There  then  remains  an  uneqjiivocal  diagnostic  of  inflammation 
in  the  associated  cupping  and  fimbriated  edges  of  the  blood  (§  68S,d,e)^ 

On  the  other  hana,  there  are  many  affections  which  have  no  diag^ 
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nostic  symptom;  and  we  mast  then  rely  upon  the  combined  symp- 
toms, the  remote  causes,  &c. 

682.  d.  Such,  then,  are  symptoms  which  impart  a  general  appre- 
hension of  the  nature  of  disease,  or  of  its  variations,  &c»  They  serve 
as  an  aggregate  of  the  other  attending  phenomena,  and,  in  a  eeneral 
sense,  should  be  employed  only  as  starting  points  to  a  critical  mvesti* 
eation  of  those  numerous  details  which  may  alone  conduct  us  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  extent  and  force  of  disease,  its  complications,  &:c. 

683.  There  are  other  symptoms  which  are  called  prognostic.  It  is 
by  these,  in  part,  that  we  judge  of  the  degree  of  danger,  and  of  the 
probable  issue  of  disease.  Hence  arise  the  terma  favorable  sjid/atalf 
and  various  other  expressions  of  an  intermediate  unport. 

684.  We  acquire  our  knowledge  oif  symptoms,  or  deviations  from 
the  natural  states  of  the  body,  by  comparing  the  former  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  latter ;  and  we  distinguish  diseases  from  each  odier, 
and  learn  the  changes  which  are  in  progress,  by  comparing  symptoms 
with  each  other.  By  the  same  system  of  comparison  we  judge,  also, 
of  the  effects  of  remedies,  form  our  prognosis,  &:c. 

685.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  young  practitioner,  at  least, 
should  acquire  a  habit  of  methodical  analysis  of  disease,  with  a  steady 
view  to  its  pathological  cause,  and  the  successive  changes  which  may 
arise  in  respect  to  this  cause  (§  673,  675).     He  should  begin, 

Ist.  WiUi  an  inquiry  into  the  natural  temperament  of  the  subject, 
his  age,  habits,  &c. 

2d.  Make  a  general  survey  of  the  symptoms,  the  organs  from  which 
they  spring,  their  general  aspect,  number,  variety,  &c. 

3d.  In  all  cases  of  severity,  the  remote  causes  should  be  ascertain- 
ed as  ^  as  possible.    0 

4th.  AU  the  great  organs  should  be  next  critically  interrogated,  that 
the  primary  seat  of  disease  may  be  ascertained  and  understood,  and 
how  far  it  may  have  involved,  by  reflex  nervous  actions,  other  oi^ 
gans,  both  in  dieir  compound  nature  and  in  .their  individual  tissues 
(§  133,  &c.),  and  how  far,  also,  the  sympathetic  results  may  react 
upon  the  primary  disease,  or  institate  morbific  reflex  influences  among 
themselves. 

This  inquiry  embraces  all  the  vital  signs,  the  state  of  the  secretions 
and  excretions,  and  the  physical  signs  afforded  by  auscultation  and 
percussion.  The  countenance,  the  organs  of  sense,  and  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  external  body,  the  state  of  the  tongpie,  puke,  &c.,  should 
come  under  review. 

5th.  A  careful  comparison  of  all  the  symptoms  should  be  instituted 
with  the  analogous  phenomena  in  heal& ;  with  the  symptoms  of  the 
same  disease  as  it  may  affect  other  parts ;  with  the  symptoms  as  they 
may  have  been  observed  in  various  degrees  and  at  different  stages  of 
the  same  malady;  with  the  symptoms  of  convalescence;  and  with 
such  as  follow  Aie  action  of  medicines ;  and  with  the  symptoms  of 
other  diseases'. 

6th.  Inquire  into  the  mode  in  which  the  symptoms  occur,  whethw 
suddenly  or  gradually,  distinctly  or  confusedly,  &c. 

7th.  Consider  their  progress,  dieir  chang^es,  the  mode  of  their  prog- 
ress, &CC. 

8th.  Examine  the  relation  of  different  symptoms  to  each  other ;  as, 
their  relative  duration,  order  of  occurrence,  &c. 
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9th.  Calculate  the  deg^ree  or  force  of  the  Bymptoma ;  a  point  of  dif- 
ficult attainment,  requiring  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  properties  of 
life,  a  profound  knowledge  of  physiology,  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  its  modifications  in  disease,  habits  of  a  close  analysis  of  symp- 
toms, much  thought,  and  a  well-disciplined  mind.  To  one  thus  quau- 
fied  the  eye  of  the  patient  alone  may  be  a  luminous  index  to  the  de- 
gree or  force  of  the  general  symptoms  (§  163,  714). 

686,  a.  And  now,  as  a  consummation,  next  to  the  direct  application 
of  remedies,  of  all  that  has  been  hitherto  submitted  to  my  reader,  as 
immediately  indispensable  to  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  that  has  been  sud, 
and  without  which  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  would  only  serve  as  an 
intellectual  exercise,  I  shall  introduce  a  practical  example,  as  a  gen- 
eral standard  for  investigating  any  given  form  of  disease  with  a  view 
to  its  treatment  (§  714). 

686,  5.  Let  us,  then,  suppose  ourselves  called  to  a  case  of  idiopathic 
fever  of  some  three  or  four  days'  duration,  in  which,  from  the  length 
of  its  continuance,  there  have  probably  arisen  some  local  inflamma- 
tions, and,  perhaps,  venous  congestions. 

We  proceed,  according  to  the  foregoing  method  (§  685),  to  inquire, 

1st.  into  some  general  fects,  and  take  a  general  survey  of  the  case. 
We  inquire  how  long  the  patient  has  been  sick,  with  what  symptonos 
he  was  attacked,  what  new  ones  have  subsequently  sprung  up.  whetli- 
er  they  have  undergone  an  increase  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  decline 
toward  morning,  whether  the  attack  was  preceded  by  unusaal  sen- 
sations, or  by  any  signs  of  beginning  disease,  what  is  his  age,  consti- 
tution, habits,  &c.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired  gives  us  a  general 
apprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  we  come,  at  once,  to  the 
conclusion,  that  it  is  a  case  of  idiopathic  feves,  affecting  an  individual 
of  a  certain  age,  temperament,  habits,  &c.     This  leads  us  to  inquire, 

2d.  Into  the  nature  of  the  predisposing  causes  (§  662),  and  as  they 
are  atmospheric  (§  648,  &),  we  ascertain  his  place  of  residence  for  a 
few  preceding  months.  We  find,  perhaps,  tnat  he  has  lately  come 
from  a  city  where  yellow  fever  prevailed,  or  had  resided  from  one  to 
six  months  ago  where  typhus  was  rife,  or  where  it  is  known  to  occur, 
or  from  one  to  twelve  months  since  he  had  been  in  some  marshy  dis- 
trict, or  upon  some  new  rich  soil,  where  the  remittent  fever  delights; 
or,  there  may  be  reason  to  suppose  that  the  causes  originated  in  the 
place  where  he  is  attacked.  A  knowledge  of  any  of  these  &ct8, 
whichever  may  be  true,  goes  far  in  ascertaining  the  particular  modifi- 
cation of  fever  he  may  suffer  (§  650-653).  Let  us  suppose  him  an 
Irish  emigrant,  just  landed  in  New  York.  We  suspect  at  once  ty- 
phus fever,  though  we  have  no  such  fever  originating  with  us.*  It  is 
a  very  common  form  of  fever,  however,  in  Ireland ;  and  we  learn  far- 
ther nom  our  patient  that  it  prevailed  in  his  neighborhood  when  he 
left  that  country.  This  knowledge  influences  our  subsequent  inqui- 
ries, when  we  proceed, 

3d.  To  inquire  specifically  into  the  symptoms  attendant  on  all  the 
organs,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  natural  phenomena  of  each. 
We  begin  where  they  are  most  strongly  pronounced,  and  pass  firom 
one  organ  to  another  as  may  be  suggested  by  the  most  obvious  symp- 
toms, or  as  they  may  seem  to  be  related  by  sympathetic  influences 
(f  660).  The  disease  being  typhus,  the  brain,  or  its  membranes,  are 
probably  the  scat  of  inflammation  or  venous  congestion*    We  inquira 

•  See  NoTi  8  p.  11S4. 
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as  to  headache,  whether  obtuse  or  acate,  in  what  part  of  the  heiad, 
&c ;  whether  there  be  drowsineas  or  wakefulness ;  whether  there  be 
an  unusual  pulsation  of  the  carotids,  or  of  the  temporal  arteries,  or 
an  exalted  temperature  of  the  head;  whether  the  face  be  suffused 
with  blood,  and  if  so,  whether  the  plethora  be  in  the  arteries  or 
veins, — ^being  florid  in  one  case  and  purplish  in  the  other.    We  look 
critically  at  die  eyes,  observe  how  their  lustre  or  other  expression  is 
affected ;  whether  the  pupil  be  dilated  or  contrcusted,  and,  if  the  sight 
be  dim,  we  inquire  whether  it  be  owing  to  an  affection  of  die  retina,  ox  • 
how  far  to  actual  cerebral  disease  or  to  sympathy  of  the  eyes  with  any 
gastro-intestinal  derangement ;  whether  the  conjunctiva  or  the  eye- 
lids be  red  or  purplish,  whether  moist  or  dry,  &c.    We  attend  to  the 
hearing,  whether  dull  or  acute ;  observe  how  far  speech  may  be  af- 
fectedy  and  how  much  any  impediment  may  be  due  to  cerebral  disease, 
or  to  dryness  of  the  mouth,  or  to  inattention,  &c.     These  inquiries 
relative  to  the  senses  should  be  accompanied  by  others  respecting 
the  mind,  whether  memory  be  much  affected,  perception  and  reflec- 
tion impaired,  whether  there  be  hallucinations  when  awake,  or  talking 
in  sleep,  and  whether  sleep  be  comatose,  or  how  long  continued,  &c. 
These  inquiries  mav  leave  litde  doubt  tiiat  there  is  both  inflammation 
and  venous  congestion  within  the  head,  which  will  be  cleared  up  by 
an  investigation  of  symptoms  relative  to  other  organs  (§  803,  &c.). 
Our  attention  may  be  next  attracted  to  the  chest  by  cough,  or  some 
embarrassment  of  respiration.    We  inquire  when  the  cough  began, 
what  its  frequency  and  severity,  how  far  it  may  be  independent,  in 
its  oriffin,  of  otiier  local  burdens  of  disease,  or  how  far  consequent 
on  abdominal  affections,  and  whether  attended  by  expectoration,  and 
what  the  nature  of  the  matter  expectorated.     We  count  the  respira- 
tions, and  observe  their  equality  or  inequality.     We  see,  perhaps, 
tiiat  tiie  brain  influences  the  respiration  unfavorably,  especially  if 
slow,  and  this  adds  to  our  conviction  that  mischief  exists  in  the 
head ;  or,  if  tiie  breathine  be  hurried,  it  may  be  due  to  febrile  excite- 
ment, or  to  abdominal  derangement     The  cough  and  expectoration 
show  us  that  some  inflammatory  action  is  going  on  in  the  lungs ;  but 
we  are  doubtful,  perhaps,  on  account  of  some  thoracic  pain,  and  as 
the  sputa  is  rather  adhesive,  whether  inflammation  be  confined  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  Ironchi,  or  have  reached  the  air-cells  and 
cellular  tissue,  and  thus  constituting  pneumonia.    We  therefore  resort 
to  auscultation  and  percussion  to  resolve  the  doubt.     From  the  for- 
mer, we  learn  that  there  is  no  crepitus,  that  the  murmur  is  clear  and 
free,  and  there  is  only  a  mucous  ride ;  bv  percussion,  we  find  that 
the  resonance  is  good,  and  we  therefore  dismiss  our  fears  as  to  the 
possible  existence  of  pneumonia,  or  of  tubercle.    But  the  patient 
complains  of  pain  in  his  chest.    We  ask  him  to  breathe  deeply,  and 
the  pain  is  much  increased,  as  it  is  also  on  coughing.     From  this 
symptom,  and  the  absence  of  pneumonia,  we  are  sure  of  the  exist- 
ence of  inflammation  in  the  pleura,  while  the  cough  and  expectora- 
tion tell  us  of  catarrhal  inflammation  in  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue. 
It  is  now  time  to  feel  of  the  pulse,  to  leam  how  far  reflex  nervous 
actions  may  affect  the  heart  and  arteries,  since  the  extent  of  the  influ- 
ences on  the  circulatory  organs  may  show  us  considerably  the  sever- 
ity of  the  local  inflammations.    But  this  system  is  also  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  general  idiopathic  disease,  and  it  is  often  one  of  the  nicest 
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points  to  determine  how  much  of  its  character  is  due  to  the  febrile  al^ 
lecdon  and  how  much  to  reflex  nervous  auctions.      And  the  difficul- 
ty is  enhanced  if  influences  are  directly  propagated  abroad  by  cere- 
oral  disease.     We  find  the  pulse,  perhaps,  not  so  hard  or  full  as  we 
had  expected,  and  this  leads  us  to  infer  more  of  venous  congestion 
than  of  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  brain ;  or,  that  there  may  be  ve- 
nous congestion  in  some  other  organ  not  yet  examined,  since  these 
congestions  are  very  apt  to  spring  up  in  typhus,  and  to  moderate  a 
hardness  of  the  pulse  which  the  coexisting  inflammations  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  and  lungs  would  otherwise  produce  (§  815,  &:c). 
Perhaps  we  discover,  also,  in  the  pulse,  some  mtermission  or  other 
irregularity  in  its  stroke.     This  may  be  owing  to  some  organic  affec- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  to  resolve  this  doubt,  we  again  resort  to  auscul- 
tation.    We  find,  however,  all  the  sounds  good,  and  we  are  now  led 
by  the  foregoing  symptom;  along  with  the  subdued  hardness  of  the 
pulse,  and  its  want  of  any  great  incompressibility,  to  suspect  renous 
congestion  of  the  liver,  since  intermission  and  other  irregularities  of 
the  pulse,  without  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  commonly  depend 
upon  that  state  of  hepatic  disease,  though,  also,  on  cerebral  inflam- 
mation ;  but  in  the  latter  the  pulse  is  more  frequent  than  in  the  former 
case^  when,  also,  in  the  absence  of  fever,  it  is  often  preteraaturally 
slow ;  or,  if  slowness  of  pulse  depend  on  venous  congestion  of  the 
brain,  as  it  sometimes  does,  the  respiration  is  also  apt  to  be  sloiv, 
while  it  is  unafiected  in  simple  hepatic  congestion  (§  390,  h).    We 
then  take  the  liver  next  in  our  range  of  inquiry.     We  find,  perhaps, 
some  obscure  tenderness  on  pressing  its  region,  and  the  patient  may 
have  had  some  pain  in  this  quarter.     We  then  look  at  the  skin,  to  see 
whether  there  be  any  shade  of  yellow,  and  when  our  icathartics  oper- 
ate, we  examine  the  discharges  with  various  references,  but  partic- 
ularly as  to  the  state  of  the  hepatic  secretions.    If  they  are  blac^h,  or 
green,  this  strengthens  our  conclusion  as  to  congestion  of  the  liver, 
diough  the  congestion  may  be  so  profound  that  little  or  no  bile  is  se- 
creted.    This  condition  of  the  liver,  however,  is  more  apt  to  attend 
remittent,  intermittent,  and  yellow  fevers.     We  observe  whether  there 
be  a  redundancy  of  intestinal  mucus,  as  this  would  denote  some  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  tissue,  and  has  often  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  treatment  of  the  case,  as  does  also  that  irritable  state  of  the 
intestine  which  is  denoted  by  the  diarrfacsa  that  often  supervenes  in 
the  progress  of  typhus  fever.     We  look  at  the  urine,  and  find  it  per- 
haps scanty,  scalding,  very  high-colored,  and  depositing  a  sediment. 
This,  however,  would  imply  nothing  distinctly,  but  that  the  kidneya 
sufler  in  their  powers  and  functions,  though  great  scantiness  of  urine 
and  a  high  color  would  denote  a  considerable  burden  of  disease  upon 
one  or  more  important  remote  organs,  and  those  particulariy  the  di- 
gestive organs.     We  now  turn  our  attention  more  particulaily  to  the 
alimentary  canal,  partly  with  a  reference  to  its  morbid  state,  and  in 
part  to  aid  our  judgment  in  the  right  administration  of  medicineSp 
Here,  too,  we  may  find  a  great  focus  of  disturbing  reflex  nervous  in- 
Bnences  radiating  from  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  light- 
ing up  inflammations  or  congestions  of  other  parts,  or  maintaining  and 
aggravating  such  as  may  have  sprung  ft^om  other  causes,  and  sustain- 
ing itself  reverberated  nervous  influences  (§  314  A,  647,  889  g).     We 
press,  for  example,  the  region  of  the  stomach,  to  learn  whedier  it  ba 
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tender,  and  in  like  manner  examine  the  whole,  or  special  regions,  of 
the  abdomen,  if  there  be  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  intestines,  &c.,  and 
we  make  percussion  to  see  if  there  be  flatulency.  We  inquire  what 
food  the  patient  has  recently  taken,  and  whether  the  bowels  have  been 
constipated  or  loose.  In  all  this  part  of  the  inquiry  we  are  often  great- 
ly aided  by  the  appearances  of  the  intestinal  eyacuations,  which  should 
be  carefully  observed  throughout  the  continuance  of  disease  (§  69 4^). 
We  also  examine  the  tongue  with  a  reference  to  several  objects,  but 
especially  with  a  view  to'  the  condition  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
We  notice  its  color  at  its  edges  and  in  the  centre ;  whether  coated,  and 
how  extensively,  and  what  die  color  of  the  coatinff  in  its  different  parts; 
whether  light  and  loose,  smooth  or  rough ;  whether  diy  or  moist, 
and  the  extent  of  each ;  whether  the  tongue  be  enlarged  or  contracted, 
pointed  or  obtuse,  smooth  or  indented  at  its  edges,  what  its  color,  &c. 
We  look  at  the  fences,  to  leam  if  they  be  red  or  purplish,  as  indica- 
tive of  inflammation  or  venous  congestion,  or  other  derangement  in  the 
important  organs  below ;  observe  whether  there  be  glutinous  matter 
on  the  teeth,  and  what  its  color,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  may 
collect. 

We  now  turti  our  attention  more  distinctly  than  before  to  the 
functions  of  the  skin ;  whether  it  be  dry  or  moist,  or  each  alternate- 
ly, and  the  duration  of  each,  whether  hot,  warm,  or  cold,  and  at  what 
times,  and  how  long,  whether  the  heat  be  distributed  equally,  whether 
the  feet  be  cold  when  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  hot,  whether  the  skin 
be  rough  or  smooth,  what  its  color,  whether  there  be  **  sudamina," 
"  rose-colored  spots,"*  &c. 

The  patient  may  require  the  loss  of  blood,  and  we  observe  its  col 
Dr,  whether  dark  or  florid,  the  manner  in  which  it  flows  from  the  arm^ 
whether  in  a  full  stream  or  whether  it  trickle,  whether  it  throw  up  a 
huffy  coat,  be  indented  or  cupped  in  its  centre,  or  fimbriated  at  its 
edges;  and,  that  these  observations  may  be  perfect,  we  take  an  ounce 
in  a  wine-glass  for  examination  (§  682  c,  688  ee). 

If,  in  the  case  of  fever  now  under  examination,  there  be  a  predom- 
inating influence  of  the  venous  congestions  over  the  membranous  in- 
flammations, the  blood  will  be  dark,  vrill  trickle  from  the  arm,  or  flow 
in  a  languid  stream,  at  first,  and  will  throw  up  a  bufiy  coat,  vrithout 
as  much  indentation  as  when  membranous  inflammation  exists  with- 
out venous  congestion. 

686,  c.  The  foregoing  analysis  of  symptoms  is,  to  the  young  practi- 
tioner, necessary  to  a  clear  apprehension  of  many  severe  diseases,  but 
must  be  more  or  less  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
It  may  be  apparently  tedious,  but  is  accom))lished  vrith  rapidity  by  a 
little  practice.  Nor  have  I  stated  all  the  inquiries  which  should  have 
been  mstituted,  and  which  may  be  of  essential  moment.  Thus,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  smell  to  ascertain  whether  any  fcetor 
we  may  observe  come  from  the  mouth,  or  stomach,  or  lungs,  or  from 
the  surface  of  the  body.  The  patient  may  also  supply  a  variety  of 
facts  as  to  his  sensations, — ^whether  restless,  weary,  prostrated  in  his 
voluntary  muscles,  what  as  to  pain,  or  sensations  of  heat,  chilliness, 
&c.  We  vary  his  posturef,  to  leam  how  it  may  affect  respiration,  or 
the  state  of  his  pulse.    I  have  also  left  out  of  my  examination  of  the 

*  See  Euay  on  the  Writingi  of  Loaii,  in  Medical  and  Phytiological  Commentarimt 
vol.  ii.  p.  784,  &e. 
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foregoing  case  an  inquiry  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  symptoms  took. 
place, — whether  sudaeulj  or  gradually,  distinctly  or  confusedly,  wheth- 
er they  hegan  with  a  chill,  or  with  a  paroxysm  of  heat,  8cc^  about 
which  the  patient  should  be  ^ecifically  interrogated.  Nor  did  I  ex- 
amine sufficiently  the  relation  of  the  different  symptoms  to  each  other, 
as  their  relative  duration,  their  order  of  occurrence,  &c.,  by  which  we 
ascertain  which  organ  was  first  inflamed  or  congested,  and  what  oth- 
ers are  more  or  less  affected  by  reflex  nervous  action.  And  there 
yet  remains  to  be  considered  the  progress  of  the  symptoms,  their  mode 
of  progress,  their  spontaneous  changes,  or  such  as  may  arise  from  in- 
cidental exciting  causes,  or  from  die  action  of  remedies,  &c.,  and, 
also,  their  comparison  with  those  of  other  modifications  of  fever,  or 
other  forms  of  disease.  I  said  nothing,  specifically,  as  to  an  inqnizy 
into  the  degree  or  force  of  the  symptoms,  which  is  always  a  subject 
for  accurate  consideration,  as  it  goes  far  in  denoting  the  severity  of 
disease  in  different  parts,  and  is  one  important  guide  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  remedies.  But  this  is  an  attainment,  as  already  im- 
plied* which  cannot  be  imparted  by  a  description  of  symptoms,  since 
their  force  cannot  be  expressed  in  language.  Their  estimate  must 
come,  as  it  were,  by  intuition  (§  683,  no.  9,  762). 

686,  d.  In  proportion  as  our  knowledge  of  physiology  enlarges,  and 
we  apply  it  to  the  investigation  of  disease,  the  practice  of  a  minute 
analysis  of  symptoms  becomes  less  and  less  necessary.  But,  to  ac- 
quire this  professional  tact  or  skill,  we  must  first  go  through  the 
school  of  elementary  instruction  and  practice.  But  mdustry  will  at 
last  triumph,  and  what  seemed  at  first  obscure  in  diseases  may  be- 
come luminous  at  a  comparatively  superficial  view.  We  then  begin 
to  neglect,  more  or  less,  many  of  the  minutisB.  We  confine  ourselves 
more  to  the  most  prominent  or  characteristic  symptoms.  The  coun- 
tenance alone  may  tell  us  of  a  labyrinth  of  disease.  But,  it  will  sdll 
often  happen  that  no  prominent  symptoms  are  present,  and  it  may 
then  be  necessary  to  go  into  the  details ;  or  they  may  be  so  confused 
and  indistinct  as  to  render  us  undecided  as  to  the  seat  or  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  till  other  symptoms  are  developed.  This  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  the  growth  of  a  plant.  When  it  first  emerges  from  the 
ground,  it  may  have  no  specific  characters  by  which  we  can  determine 
whether  it  be  destined  for  a  tree  or  a  weed.  We  must  therefore 
await  the  development  of  its  characters,  which,  if  it  continue  to 
grow,  it  will  certainly  put  forth.  There  is  of^en  an  obscurity  of  a  like 
nature,  in  diseases,  at  their  early  invasion,  and  even  when  profound. 
The  soundest  judgment  may  be  baffled  in  the  adaptation  o£  certain 
remedies ;  and  if  these  are  to  be  administered  internally,  especially  if 
active,  no  risk  should  be  taken,  but  farther  developments  awaited. 

OP  CERTAIN  SPECIAL   SYMPTOMS. 

687.  It  had  been  my  purpose  to  have  limited  my  remarks  to  the 
general  principles  which  respect  the  present  branch  of  my  inquiries. 
But,  in  consideration  of  what  I  shall  say  of  the  pathology  and  treat- 
ment of  inflammation,  venous  congestion,  and  fever,  as  also  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bloodletting,  I  have  determined  to  express  my  own  views  as 
to  some  of  the  83rmptom8  which  take  a  prominent  rank  in  diseases.  It 
is  also  my  desire  to  associate  the  results  of  disease  with  the  philoso> 
phy  which  concerns  them,  that  these  important  sources  of  pathological 
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knowledge  may  be  studied  in  connection  with  those  inquiries  which 
distinguish  the  philosophical  physician  from  the  mere  empyric  (5^,  a). 

The  PuUe, 

687^.  There  is  one  system  of  organs,  particularly,  whose  motions 
are  so  constantly  affected  by  reflex  nervous  actions,  and  whose  phe- 
nomena are  universally  employed  in  estimating  the  nature,  force,  &c., 
of  air  diseases,  and  at  all  stages  of  their  progress,  and  which  are  also 
elementary  in  denoting  the  effects  of  remedies,  especially  of  loss  of 
blood,  that  I  shall  make  a  general  analysis  of  the  prominent  charac- 
teristics. We  generally  learn  the  influences  exerted  upon  this  system 
of  organs  by  the  varyine  states  of  the  pulse,  and  the  radial  artery  af- 
fords the  best  opportumty  for  this  purpose,  though  the  pulse  may  be 
often  advantageously  examined  in  other  places.  Thus,  in  inflamma- 
tions and  congestions  of  the  brain  it  is  useful  to  learn  how  far  the 
pulsation  of  the  carotids  may  be  specifically  affected.  So,  in  similar 
affections  of  the  liver  we  attend  to  any  unusual  pulsation  of  the  aorta 
in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  In  all  such  cases  irritations  are  apt  to 
be  propagated  by  continuous  sympathy  along  the  principal  communi- 
catmg  arteries,  by  whi<^  their  action  is  more  or  less  increased  (§  498). 
It  may  be  also  important,  sometimes,  to  examine  the  heart  itself,  es- 
pecially when  it  may  be  suspected  of  being  the  seat  of  absolute  dis- 
ease ;  and,  although  the  pulse  be  generally  regulated  by  the  action  of 
the  heart,  the  arteries,  as  we  have  now  and  before  seen,  are  liable  to 
independent  influences,  arising  from  reflex  nervous  action,  and  from 
continuous  sympathy.  As  to  the  latter,  if  there  be  inflammation 
of  the  hand  or  arm,  we  shall  be  very  likely  to  find  the  pulse  on  that 
side  with  greater  characteristics  of  disease  than  on  the  other ;  and 
differences. wiU  arise  from  mere  diffiarences  in  the  size  of  the  arteries. 
In  inflammations  and  congestions  of  the  brain,  the  nervous  influence 
will  often  exert  an  effect,  less  marked  in  similar  affections  of  other 
organs,  upon  the  capillary  vessels,  and  this  effect  is  sometimes  strongly 
pronounced  by  an  mequality  in  the  radial  arteries  (§  929-936,  973, 
974).  In  various  forms  of  disease  the  heart  sometimes  beats  with 
greater  force  than  is  denoted  by  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  and  sometimes 
the  pulse  is  very  voluminous  without  a  corresponding  action  of  the 
heart,  according  to  the  nature  of  reflected  nervous  actions. 

688,  a.  When  the  radial  pulse  is  examined,  the  four  fingers  should 
be  applied  alone  the  course  of  the  artery,  and  various  degrees  of 
pressure  should  be  made.  The  blood  taken  for  examination  should 
be  received  into  a  wine-glass,  and,  if  possible,  in  a  full  stream. 

688,  b.  Certain  genend  conditions  of  the  pulse  woith  noticing  are 
the  following  : — ^its  quicknesa,  doumeaeffreguency^  hardneaa^  ioftneu^  in* 
compressibility i  compressibility,  JitUness,  smaUness,  strength,  weakness, 
obstruction,  freedom,  tntertnission,  redoubling,  trembling,  and  other  ine^ 
qualities  (See  an  extensive  application  of  all  this  in  ^  500  m,  694},  826  cc), 

688,  c.  Quickness, — This  term  does  not  stand  in  opposition  to  sUno- 
ness,  although  it  is  generally  so  considered.  Frequency  is  the  opposite 
of  slowness.  Quickness  arises  firom  the  systole  of  the  heart  occup3ring 
less  time  than  its  diastole ;  so  that  a  quick  may  be  a  slow  pulse.  The 
stroke  is  then  sudden,  the  dilatation  more  prolonged,  with  an  interval 
somewhat  distinct.  A  frequent  pulse,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  what 
the  term  denotes.  The  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart  succeed  each 
other  rapidly,  and  in  about  equal  times. 
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A  slaw  pulse  is,  also,  like  ^frequent  one,  uniform  as  it  respects  thB 
systole  and  diastole,  both  of  which  are  prolonged.  It  is  most  apt  to 
be  attendant  on  chronic  venous  congestions,  though,  as  the  affection 
advances,  or  undergoes  any  sudden  increase,  it  may  becomeyre^iceit^ 
When  stow  in  such  conditions,  the  pulse  is  also  often  intermittent  or 
otherwise  irregular,  and  if  it  subsequently  become  frequent,  the  irreg- 
ularities are  apt  to  disappear.  Venous  congestion  is  always  to  be 
suspected,  and  especially  in  the  liver,  when  die  pulse  is  pretemata- 
rally  slow,  without  other  manifest  signs  of  disease  (§  390,  b), 

(Quickness  of  pulse  is  not  an  important  symptom,  in  a  general  sense. 

688,  d.  Hardness  and  Softness. — These  terms  stand  in  opposition  to 
each  other.  Softness  is  a  natural  state,  and  hardness  a  morbid  one ; 
though  a  pulse  may  be  pretematurally  soft.  Hardness  of  pulse  is  one 
of  its  most  important  modifications.  In  nearly  all  cases  it  is  indicar 
tive  of  inflammation,  and  no  considerable  inflammation  can  exist  long 
without  producing  it.  It  appears  to  depend  upon  some  direct  modi- 
fication of  the  action  of  the  vessels,  and  not  connected  with  that  of  the 
heart ;  the  nervous  influence  being  determined  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
by  inflammatory  affections,  upon  the  whole  arterial  system  (§  226, 333, 
973,  &c.).  The  term  hardness  may  be  well  understood  by  comparing 
the  sensation  to  that  which  is  produced  by  a  solid  rod  rising  simaltap 
neously,  and  not  successively,  against  the  four  fingers. 

688,  dd.  Hardness  is  ofren  confounded  with  strength  sndJuUness; 
but  the  three  symptoms  are  very  different  from  each  other.  A  hard 
pulse  is  perfectly  compatible  with  smaUness  and  weakness  ;  the  former 
of  which  is  seen  especially  in  peritoneal  inflammation  of  the  intestine, 
and  iu  pulmonary  consumption ;  the  latter  in  unsubdued  inflamma- 
tions after  repeated  abstractions  of  blood,  and  often  in  congestive  fe- 
vers, and  in  phlebitis.  To  distinguish  the  hardness  fully,  in  these  lat- 
ter cases,  requires  a  careftil  regulation  of  the  pressure ;  scarcely  more 
than  a  gentle  touch  with  the  four  fingers.  Greater  pressnre  may 
extinguish  the  symptom,  and  the  pulse  may  even  appear  to  be  sofL 
The  aistinction  is  often  of  great  importance,  especially  in  congestive 
diseases,  as  upon  it  may  depend  the  decision  of  those  who  are  apt  to 
be  governed  by  the  state  of  the  pulse  in  the  important  matter  of  blood- 
letting (§  961-965,  971). 

688,  e.  Compressibility  and  Jncompressibility.^^IncompressibHity  of 
pulse  is  probably  peculiar  to  inflammatory  conditions,  and  one  of  the 
most  uniform  characteristics  of  the  pulse  when  such  conditions  invade 
the  general  circulatory  system  by  reflex  nervous  actions.  But  when 
inflammation  is  frilly  overcome,  especially  if  general  bloodletting  have 
been  freely  practiced,  the  pulse  is  often  more  easily  compressed  than 
in  health,  oo  long,  however,  as  the  disease  continues  to  affect  the 
general  circulatory  system,  that  peculiar  characteristic  remains,  in  va- 
rious degrees,  unless  the  remecnes  be  very  depressing,  or  the  powers 
of  life  verging  toward  a  state  of  extinction.  But,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  what  I  have  said  of  hardness  of  pulse  in  venous  conges- 
tions, incompressibility  is  less  marked  in  all  forms  of  venous  inflamma- 
tion than  in  equal  conditions  of  inflammation  of  other  tissues.  Here, 
too,  as  with  hardness  of  pulse,  the  observer  is  very  liable  to  be  deceiv- 
ed ;  since  the  general  volume  of  the  pulse  may  give  way  under  a  slight 
pressure,  and  yet  the  pulse  be  incompressible  (§  688,  d). 

The  proper  method  of  ascertaining  this  symptom,  in  doubtful  cases. 
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is  to  make  a  hard  pressure  with  one  finger,  and  a  moderate  pressure 
with  another  on  the  distant  side,  when  a  thread-like  stream  will  be 
felt  by  that  finger.    It  depends  upon  reflected  nervous  influence. 

Hardness  and  incompressibUity  generally  demand  the  loss  of  blood ; 
though  whether  local  or  general,  and  the  necessary  extent,  must  be 
determined  by  other  symptoms ;  the  extent,  especially,  by  the  effects 
produced  during  the  operation  of  general  bloodletting  (6  826  cc), 

688,^66.  Coincident  with  hardtiess  and  incompressibility  of  pulse, 
and  almost  peculiar  to  inflammation,  is  the  hiiffy  coat,  with  its  depress- 
ed centre,  and  often  fimbriated  edges.  The  buff  which  forms  on  the 
blood  in  pregnancy  is  due  to  the  increased  vascular  action  of  the  ute- 
rus, and  a  modification  of  its  vital  properties  not  very  dissimilar  to 
what  obtains  in  some  varieties  of  inflammation,  and  is  the  ground- 
work  of  those  active  forms  of  the  disease  which  so  often  beset  the 
uterus  and  other  parts  in  the  early  stages  of  childbed ;  and  should  the 
indented  centre  and  fimbriated  edge  make  their  appearance,  we  shall 
scarcely  fail  of  deriving  farther  confirmation  of  the  actual  presence  of 
inflammation  in  an  attendant  hardness  and  incompressibility  of  the 
pulse,  and  probably,  also,  in  some  local  symptoms.  And  so  of  the 
buff  which  IS  sometimes  apparently  consequent  on  violent  exercise ; 
but  more  probably  dependent  upon  some  obscure  inflammation.  We 
may  not  trust,  in  these  rare  instances,  to  the  carelessness  of  many 
observers,  and  the  incapacity  of  others,  while  the  fact  should  not  be 
neglected  that  this  exception  to  a  significant  indication  for  loss  of 
blood  has  been  raised  by  such  as  are  adverse  to  the  use  of  the  lancet 
in  the  treatment  of  inflammation  (§  826  cc^  952,  1020-1024). 

The  indentation,  or  cupping,  is  generally  less  strongly  pronounced 
after  each  abstraction  of  blood,  and  may  disappear  altogether,  under 
the  lancet,  before  the  inflammation  is  subdued  (§  952  b). 

The  fimbriated  edge  is  most  common  where  inflammation  is  se- 
vere, and  has  established  a  strong  reflex  nervous  action  upon  the* 
general  circulatory  system.     In  such  cases,  also,  it  will  often  continue 
to  occur  after  the  cupping  ceases  to  be  formed. 

Like  hardness  and  incompressibility  of  the  pulse,  the  buffing  and 
cupping  of  blood,  for  reasons  already  stated,  are  less  strongly  marked 
in  venous  congestions  than  in  membranous  inflammations. 

The  formation  of  the  buff,  and  the  central  depression,  and  the  fim- 
briated edge,  are  remarkably  affected  by  the  shape  of  the  vessel,  and 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  flows  from  the  veins.  A  shallow 
vessel  is  the  worst,  the  form  of  a  wine-glass  the  best. 

688,  yi  Fullness  and  Smallness  of  pulse. — These  terms  are  also  in 
opposition,  and  both  may  imply  a  preternatural  state  of  the  pulse, 
bemg  now  employed  in  their  morbid  acceptations.  Fullness  is  also 
synonymous  with  largeness. 

These  morbid  states  of  the  pulse  are  owing  to  reflex  nervous  ac- 
tions determined  both  upon  the  heart  and  arteries.  The  extent  of 
these  influences,  in  that  respect,  is  very  variable,  and  must  be  judged 
of  by  direct  examination  of  the  pulse  at  the  heart  and  extremities. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  an  unusual  quantity  of  blood  is 
sent  out  by  the  heart,  since  the  volume  of  the  arteries  may  depend 
greatly  upon  a  direct  expansion  of  the  vessels.  So  in  a  small  pulse, 
Uie  direct  morbid  influences  may  be  more  upon  the  arteries  than 
upon  the  heart,  by  which  the  vessels  are  held  in  a  contracted  state* 
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This  is  especially  seen  in  the  cold  stage  of  fever,  and  in  peritoneal 
enteritis.  It  is  also  seen  in  the  depressing  states  of  venous  con- 
gestion. In  all  such  cases  an  influence  is  propagated  from  the  arte- 
ries to  the  heart,  bv  which,  as  well  as  hj  other  influences,  its  action 
is  accelerated ;  or,  if  not  accelerated,  then  the  blood  accumulates  in 
the  venous  system,  especially  about  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart. 
Itk  all  these  cases  there  are  profound  reflex  nervous  actions  well 
worthy  an  inquiring  mind  (§  222,  &c.,  514  d,  &,  /,  914-919,  929-936, 
973,  974). 

SmaUnets  of  pulse  is  generally  a  much  more  important  symptom 
than  JuUneis  /  commonly  implying  the  presence  of  greater  eviL 
Connected  with  hardness,  it  is  always  bad,  when  it  is  ^SsoJrequenL 

688,  g.  Strength  and  Weakness. — ^I  have  already  remarked  that 
these  symptoms  are  ofl:en  mistaken  for  hardness  and  softness.  They 
depend,  principally,  upon  reflex  nervous  actions  that  are  exerted 
upon  the  heart  by  remote  organs,  though  certainly  not  altogether. 
It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  morbid  reflex  nervous  actions  are  ever 
exerted  upon  the  heart  without  being  simultaneously  extended,  more 
or  less,  to  the  arteries ;  especially  to  the  capillary  series  (§  481—485, 
973,  974).  But,  all  parts  of  any  one  division  of  the  arterial  system 
may  not  be  equally  affected,  or  one  part  may  be  sensibly  affected  and 
not  the  rest,  as  in  blushing,  when  the  nervous  influence  is  direct. 

688,  h.  Obstruction  and  Freedom, — Obstruction  is  an  obscure  con- 
dition of  the  pulse  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe,  but  is  recognized 
in  practice.  It  is  not  easy  to  know  its  cause,  as  it  probably  does  not 
actually  arise  from  any  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  blood,  though 
it  may  be  owing  to  a  want  of  harmony  between  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  the  capillary  blood-vessels  (§  386). 

688,  f.  Frequency  and  Sloumess, — ^These  are  two  very  important 
symptoms  in  some  of  their  morbid  aspects,  and  are  often  replete  with 
information,  especially  as  to  the  force  of  disease  and  the  degree  of 
danzer. 

To  ascertain  these  characters,  the  patient,  for  obvious  reasons, 
should  be  at  rest ;  and  if  a  child,  should  be  asleep. 

No  writer  has  so  well  described  the  conclusions  to  be  derived  fixim 
^ijrequent  and  slow  pulse  as  Dr.  Heberden,  in  his  "  Commentaries." 
From  their  importance,  and  as  I  cannot  improve  Heberden's  descrip 
tion,  I  shall  quote  it. 

"  The  pulse  of  a  healthy  infant  asleep,"  he  says,  *'  on  the  day  of 
its  birth,  is  between  130  and  140  in  a  mmute ;  and  the  mean  rate  of 
the  first  month  is  120.  I  have  never  found  it  beat  slower  than  108, 
During  the  first  year,  the  limits  may  be  fixed  at  108  and  120.  For 
the  second  year  at  90  and  108.  For  the  third  year  at  80  and  100. 
The  same  will  very  nearly  serve  for  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years. 
In  the  seventh  year  the  pulsations  will  be  sometimes  so  few  as  72, 
though  generally  more ;  and  in  the  twelfth  year  they  will  often  be  not 
more  than  70 ;  and,  therefore  (except  only  that  they  are  much  more 
easily  quickened  by  illness,  or  any  other  cause),  they  will  differ  but 
little  from  the  healthy  pulse  of  an  adult,  the  range  of  which  is  from 
a  little  below  60  to  a  little  above  80.     It  must  be  remembered  that 
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exceed  the  utmost  healthy  limit  by  10  in  a  minute,  it  is  an  iiidicati6n 
of  some  little  disorder.  But  a  child  is  so  irritable,  that,  during  the 
first  year,  a  very  slight  fever  will  make  the  artery  beat  140  times,  and 
it  may  beat  even  160  times  without  danger  [Heberden  meaning  either 
idiopathic  fever,  or  the  constitutional  enects  of  inflammation] ;  and,  as 
there  begins  to  be  some  difEculty  in  counting  the  pulse  when  the  mo- 
tion is  so  rapid,  the  thirst,  quickness  of  breathing,  aversion  to  food, 
and,  above  all,  the  want  of  sleep,  enable  us,  better  than  the  pulse,  to 
judge  of  the  degree  of  disease  m  infants. 

'*  If  the  pulse  of  a  child  be  15  or  20  below  the  lowest  limit  of  the 
natural  standard,  and  there  be,  at  the  same  time,  signs  of  a  considera- 
ole  illness,  it  is  a  certain  indication  that  the  brain  is  affected,  and  con- 
sequently such  a  quiet  pulse,  instead  of  giving  us  hope,  should  alarm 
us  with  the  probability  of  imminent  danger. 

[An  important  exception  to  the  foregoing  remark  is  frequently  pre- 
sented by  venous  congestions  of  the  liver,  when  the  pulse  may  be 
equally  diminished  in  nequency,  but  not  indicative  of  present  danger.] 

"  In  adults  ill  of  an  inflammatory  fever,  the  danger  is  generally  not 
very  great  where  the  beats  are  fewer  than  100 ; — 120  shows  the  be- 
ginning of  danger ;  and  they  seldom  exceed  this  number  unattended 
with  some  deliriousness.  There  are  two  exceptions  to  this  observa- 
tion. The  first  is,  that  before  some  critical  swelling  or  deposit  of 
matter  begins  to  show  itself  in  fevers,  the  pulse  may  be  so  rapid  and 
indistinct,  as  hardly  to  admit  of  being  counted ;  and  I  have  known  it 
certainly  not  less  than  130,  and  yet  the  patient  has  recovered.  And 
rheumatism  affords  a  second  excepition ;  m  whidi  the  artery  will  often 
beat  above  120  times  without  any  sort  of  danger. 

[Those  exceptions  are  relative  to  inflammation  as  limited  to  parts 
unimportant  to  organic  life.  They  are  presented,  also,  in  other  in- 
stances of  this  nature,  and  in  intermittent  fever.] 

"  In  an  illness  where  the  pulse  all  at  once  becomes  quiet,  from  be- 
ing much  accelerated,  while  all  the  other  bad  signs  are  aggravated,  it 
is  a  proof,  not  of  a  decrease  of  the  disorder,  but  of  the  lessened  irrita- 
bility of  the  patient,  and  that  the  brain  has  become  involved  in  the  * 
disease. 

*'  In  low  fevers,  and  in  exhausted  old  men,  the  pulse  will  often  con- 
tinue below  100,  or  even  90,  and  yet  the  disease  be  attended  with 
want  of  sleep,  deliriousness,  restlessness,  and  a  parched  tongue,  and 
end  in  death,  without  any  coinatose  or  lethargic  appearances. 

'*A  pulse  increased  in  firequency  more  certainly  denotes  danger 
than  a  natural  one  does  security,  where  disorders  of  the  viscera  are 
suspected.'' 

Finally,  in  countries  where  local  congestions  of  the  liver  occur,  as 
in  the  regions  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fever,  the  pulse  often  falls, 
in  hepatic  congestions,  far  below  its  natural  frequency.  Considered 
abstractedly  in  these  cases,  and  often  in  the  preceding,  it  affords  but 
little  information  as  to  the  force  of  disease.  There  may  be  great  dan- 
ger, or  but  very  little,  when  the  pulse  is  slow  in  hepatic  congestions, 
and  all  other  symptoms  obscurely  marked;  but  if  the  slowness  be 
supported  by  restlessness,,  sighing,  thirst,  wakefulness,  &c.,  the  dan- 
ger is  great 

A  good  pulse,  excepting  a  moderate  hardness,  and  incompressibil- 
ity,  as  sometimes  happens  in  pneumonia,  may  be  a|tended  with  great 
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danger,  which  can  only  be  inferred  from  other  symptoms.  Indeed,  I 
may  say  in  a  universal  sense,  that  the  state  of  the  pulse  alone  should 
rarely  guide  our  conclusions,  either  as  to  the  force  of  disease,  or  its 
treatment.  The  circulatory  organs  are  so  readily  and  variously  dis- 
turbed by  the  nervous  influence,  and  that  influence  so  constantly  gen- 
erated by  physical  and  moral  causes,  that  disease  offers  but  few  oppor- 
tunities when  the  pulse  may  be  safely  trusted  for  the  just  application 
of  remedies  without  the  support  of  other  symptoms  (§  826  cc^  829). 

688,  k.  Intermission, — An  intermitting  pulse  aiises  from  an  abrupt 
suspension  of  a  pulsation  of  the  heart.  It  is  not  an  alarming  symptom, 
unless  it  depend  upon  some  organic  affection  of  the  heart,  or  some 
disease  of  the  brain.  It  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon  venous  conges- 
tions of  the  liver,  and  ofl:en  presents  itself  for  the  first  time  after  the 
patient  becomes  convalescent,  and  may  continue  till  the  fiesh  and 
strength  are  restored.  It  is  most  apt  to  appear  when  the  pulse  is  also 
preternaturally  slow,  and  frequently  vanishes  temporarily  if  the  circu- 
lation happen  to  be  accelerated  by  transient  causes,  or  a  great  irreg- 
ularity ot  the  pulse  may  be  the  temporary  consequence.  Its  philoso- 
phy is  explained  in  a  foregoing  section  (§  390,  b). 

688,  L  Irregularities  of  pulse. — These  consist  of  irregularities  in  its 
successive  beats,  redoublings,  trembling,  hobbling,  &c.,  and  are  rarely 
of  much  importance  unless  proceeding,  as  in  cases  of  intermission, 
from  organic  affections  of  the  heart,  or  disease  of  the  brain. 

The  Tongue. 

689,  a.  We  will  now  turn  a  brief  attention  to  the  morbid  appear- 
ances of  the  tongue.  It  is  bv  these,  and  the  excreted  products,  that 
we  obtain  our  most  direct  mtellig^nce  from  the  internal  viscera, 
though  other  less  sensible  results  may  be  more  significant  of  the  na- 
ture and  force  of  disease. 

689,  b.  The  tongue  is  covered  by  a  secreting  membrane,  ivbose 
action  is  liable  to  great  and  various  changes,  and  which  are  attended 
by  visible  results.  In  its  healthy  state,  dis  membrane  is  covered  by 
a  thin  fluid,-  which  is  partly  composed  of  its  own  mucous  product, 
and,  in  part,  of  saliva.  The  natural  color  of  the  tongue  is  a  light 
florid  hue,  and  it  is  studded  with  short  minute  papillae,  particularly 
at  its  edges.  In  disease,  these  appearances  are  apt  to  undergo  va- 
rious changes ;  the  tongue  being  often  covered  more  or  less  exten- 
sively with  a  coat  of  variable  hues,  white,  yellow,  brown,  or  black, 
barely  attached,  or  closely  adherent,  rough  or  smooth,  &c.  At  other 
times,  the  orean  is  preternaturally  red  or  livid,  dry  or  moist;  enlarged 
or  contracted,  pointed  or  obtuse,  its  natural  coat  thickened  or  appa- 
rently scraped  off,  or  covered  with  patches,  vermiform  marks,  &c.,  its 
edges  jagged,  the  papillss  enlarged  and  elevated,  &c.  These  condi- 
tions depend  upon  various  modifications  of  the  organic  functions  of 
the  tongue  ;  and  as  the  organ  is  not  much  liable  to  independent  dis- 
ease, it  is  obvious  that  its  morbid  aspects  are  mostly  sympathetic  re- 
sults ;  and  from  its  being  continuous  with  the  alimentary  canal  and 
the  lungs,  morbific  influences  are  readily  propagated  upon  it  frt>m 
either  of  its  remote  connections  (»).  But,  the  vital  relations  of  the 
tongue  to  the  alimentary  canal  are  far  greater  than  to  the  lungs, 
though  not  strongly  pronounced  in  health ;  and  as  intestinal  deiange- 
ments  are  more  common  than  pulmonary,  a  far  greater  proportion  of 
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tlie  morbid  and  intense  influences  from  these  two  sources  are  exerted 
by  abdominal  disease  (§  129  i,  135,  142). — See  Index  U,  Art.  Tongue, 

689,  c.  The  coating  which  forms  upon  the  tongue  may  consist 
mostly  of  mucus,  or  of  a  substance  resembling  coagulable  lymph,  or 
intermixtures  of  both,  in  various  proportions,  and  of  a  morbid  char- 
acter. 

689,  d.  All  the  phases  which  the  tongue  is  liable  to  undergo  may 
be  influenced  by  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  patient,  though  in  a 
general  sense,  where  the  constitution  is  sound,  these  appearances  are 
less  subject  to  the  contingencies  of  temperament  than  many  other 
symptoms. 

689,  e.  We  ofl;en  observe,  under  various  circumstances  of  disease, 
that  the  coating  has  suddenly  disappeared,  and  we  may  be  led  into 
error  in  consequence,  since,  in  many  of  these  cases,  the  coating  has 
been  removed  by  the  mechanical  friction  of  food. 

689,  y!  It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  definition  of  the  various 
changes  in  the  aspect  of  the  tongue  which  are  produced  by  disease, 
according  to  its  nature  and  seat,  accidental  causes,  &c.  The  appear- 
ances may  vary  much  under  apparently  the  same  conditions ;  and  it 
is  not  one  symptom  alone  which  may  attend  the  tong^ue,  but  the 
whole  in  combination,  that  must  guide  our  judgment.  It  is  important, 
also,  to  observe  that  the  tongue  may  be  very  natural  in  profound  dis- 
eases, even  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  sliver;  but  as  observation 
enlarges,  and  the  depths  of  physiology  are  explored,  we  shall  find 
the  morbid  signs  of  the  tongue  a  luminous  index  of  disease. 

689,  g.  But,  there  is  one  remark  more  important  than  the  rest ; 
namely,  that  there  are  no  other  symptoms  which  borrow  so  much 
light  from  others  as  those  which  relate  to  the  tongue ;  while,  in  their 
turn,  they  reflect  back  a  light  upon  the  other  symptoms.  Inflamma- 
tions of  various  parts,  and  idiopathic  fevers,  at  their  onset  may  pre- 
sent nearly  the  same  appearance  of  that  organ,  especially  as  it  regards 
the  coating.  The  general  symptoms  now  contribute  largely  in  deter- 
mining the  import  of  the  tongue ;  though  we  shall  generally  find,  on 
close  inspection,  that  not  only  each  class  of  diseases  will  offer  certain 
peculiarities  in  the  morbid  aspects  of  the  tongue,  but  as  inflammation 
may  aflect  one  important  organ  or  another ;  and  the  appearances  will 
vary  in  the  early  stages  of  idiopathic  fever  as  the  burden  of  disease 
may  happen  to  be  distributed.  In  the  progress  of  the  same  affections, 
the  tongue  is  continually  fluctuating  in  the  indications  it  may  supply. 

689,  h.  The  disappearance  of  the  coating  in  fevers  and  inflamma- 
tions generally  begins  at  the  edges  of  the  tongue,  and  is  commonly 
indicative  of  an  improvement  of  health,  though  not  always.  When 
these  exceptions  occur  some  other  morbid  appearance  is  apt  to  fol- 
low immediately ;  as  preternatural  redness,  or  nakedness,  or  dryness, 
&c.  If  indicative  of  improvement  the  tongue  commonly  clears  up 
fast,  along  with  other  auspicious  changes ;  though  it  will  be  frequently 
kept  up,  more  or  less,  by  remaining  though  flight  visceral  derange- 
ments m  the  abdomen. 

689,  i.  Absolute  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  alFect  the  tongue 
more  variously  and  distinctlv  than  other  parts;  according  to  their 
nature,  seat,  intensity,  duration,  peculiarities  of  constitudoni  habits, 
&c.  (§  129  t,  142).  In  indolent  affections  of  the  stomach,  a  thick, 
dirty,  yellow  coat,  easily  scraped  off"  in  part,  appeara  patticularly 

Fp 
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toward  the  root  of  the  tongue ;  when,  also,  the  tongue  often  becomes 
furrowed,  or  covered  with  patches  of  Tarious  forms,  indented  at  its 
edges,  or  apthas  arise ;  the  coat,  too,  varying  according  to  the  varying 
states  of  the  intestinal  canal,  or  of  the  liver,  &c. 

689,  k.  If  the  tongue  be  very  red,  it  denotes  more  or  less  active  in- 
flammation of  some  part  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue ;  and  if  also 
dry,  and  especially  if  at  the  same  time  denuded,  it  shows  inflammation 
of  greater  intensity  in  that  membrane.  A  tongue  pre tematu rally 
naked,  even  if  moist,  and  of  no  great  redness,  shows  moderate  or  sub- 
inflammatioa  of  the  mucous  tract ;  probably  of  the  small  intestine.  A 
livid  tongue  shows  venous  congestion  of  the  alimentary  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  probably  also  of  the  liver.  It  is  always  indicative  of  for- 
midable disease. — See  Index  II,  Art  Tongue,  Hearty  Kidney,  Pulse, 

689.  L  In  connection  with  the  foregoing  subject  I  may  advert  to  an 
inflammatory  state  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  fauces  which  ensues 
upon  congestive  affections  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera,  and  which  is  too 
oflen  regarded  as  an  independent  disease,  and  treated  accordingly. 
But,  the  condition  of  which  I  speak  is  so  comparatively  unimportant 
with  the  primary  affection  upon  which  it  depends,  and  is  so  of^n  sig- 
nificant of  the  force  of  obscure,  but  dangerous  forms  of  abdominal  con- 
gestion, especially  of  the  liver  and  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  that  I 
would  rather  plaoe  it  among  the  symptoms  than  designate  it,  in  its 
true  character,  as  a  sympathetic  form  of  disease.  This  inflammatory 
affection  is  commonly  of  an  erysipelatous  nature,  attended  by  more 
or  less  tumefaction  of  the  tissue,  and  often  of  the  tonsils.  It  varies 
greatly  in  intensity,  and  presents  different  hues  from  bright  scarlet 
to  livid ;  the  latter  being  the  worst,  and  denoting  a  profound  and  dan- 
gerous modification  of  venous  congestion  (§  813-816).  In  its  worst 
forms,  the  throat  is  quite  liable  to  ulceration,  and  often  to  sloughing. 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  conmionly  denominated  the  **  putrid  sore  throat," 
and,  most  unhappily,  this  symptom,  as  it  were,  has  been  extensively 
regarded  as  the  main  disease.  These  appearances  of  the  throat  are 
also  a  common  attendant  on  bad  forms  of  scarlatina,  and  are  due  to 
profound  congestion  of  the  liver  and  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  associ- 
ated, more  or  less,  with  a  peculiarly  modified  form  of  inflammation 
of  the  same  tissue  (§  803,  816  b).  The  whole  of  this  secondary  evil 
is,  abstractedly,  of  little  comparative  moment,  and  is  analogous  in  its 
import  to  those  forms  of  erysipelas  which  affect  the  surface  when  this 
symptom  is  epidemic  (§  463  a,  523,  no.  7,  630  e,  713,  961  a,  970  c>* 

Secretions  and  Excretions, 

690.  The  secreted  and  excreted  products,  which  fall  under  the  cog-- 
nizance  of  the  practitioner,  are  messengers  of  intelligence  either  di- 
rectly from  the  citadel  of  disease,  or  from  organs  which  participate 
sympathetically  with  affections  of  other  parts,  or  which  may  scarcely 
do  more  than  minister  to  the  general  wants  of  the  body.  They  are, 
tlierefore,  to  be  received  according  to  their  several  degrees  of  impor- 
tance.   They  consist  of  urine,  sweat,  mucus,  and  the  alvine  discharges. 

691.  The  Urine, — No  product  is  so  variable  as  the  urine,  both  in 
health  and  disease.  The  kidneys,  being  designed  for  great  and  im- 
mediate common  purposes  in  the  animal  economy,  in  depurating  the 
blood,  or  in  transiently  fulfilling  the  office  of  the  skin,  &c.,  are  render- 
ed highly  sensitive  to  the  presence  of  redundances  in  the  blood,  and 

*  Such,  also,  18  eqnallv  true  of  the  various  phases  of  Bretonneau^s  Diphtheria,  and 
which  IB  generally  considered  a  local  or  a  humoral  affection. 
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to  the  variable  states  of  other  parts,  especially  of  the  skin,  whose  anal- 
ogous  office  is  so  liable  to  inteiTuption.  The  same  Great  Intelligence, 
which  ordained  these  final  causes,  also  endowed  the  kidneys  with  a 
stability  of  function  unknown  to  other  parts  (excepting  the  heart,  for  a 
like  principle),  where  irritability  is  easily  impressed.  Being,  there* 
fore,  but  little  subject  to  actual  disease,  the  variable  product  of  the 
kidneys  commonly  supplies  only  a  report  of  the  nature  of  the  ingesta, 
or  of  the  influences  which  the  skin  or  other  parts,  and  even  the  mind, 
may  exert  upon  these  organs  in  a  healthy  state,  or  of  the  mutable 
states  of  the  body  in  regard  to  nutrition,  or  of  any  disturbing  reflex 
influences,  shoit  of  disease,  which  may  be  extended  to  the  kidneys  by 
diseases  of  other  parts  (§  426).  It  i&  thence  obvious,  that  but  little 
dependence,  in  a  general  sense,  can  be  placed  upon  the  sensible 
changes  of  the  urine  as  indicative  of  the  nature  or  force  of  disease ; 
and  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  here  and  elsewhere,  that  we  may 
rarely  trust  to  chemical  analyses  of  this  product  (§  417,  427).  Be- 
yond a  transient  inspection,  occasional  evaporation  is  about  all  that 
we  require,  unless,  also,  some  practicable  test  in  calculous  affections. 
The  aspects  of  the  urine  become  more  important  in  renal  diseases, 
and  in  those  of  the  bladder.  Albuminous  urine  appears  in  organic 
aflections  of  the  kidneys,  in  dropsy,  and  after  pastry  and  other  indi- 
gestible food,  and  is  produced  by  mercury  and  cantharides.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  presence  of  albumen,  about  which  so  much 
has  been  i^Titten,  indicates  nothing  specifically,  unless  supported  by 
other  symptoms  (§  421-427.  Also,  Medical  and  Phydological  Com- 
mentaries^  vol.  i.,  p.  674-682). 

A  sensation  like  that  of  strangury  is  oflen  felt  when  the  urine  is 
high-colored  and  scanty.  ^  This  is  commonly  owing  to  abdominal  dis- 
ease ;  particularly  hepatic  congestion. 

692,  a.  Sweat, — The  perspirable  matter  is  the  least  important  of 
any  of  the  tangible  products  of  disease,  unless  as  it  respects  -the 
amount  of  sweat  in  its  connection  with  the  other  attending  symptoms, 
or  as  significant  of  the  effects  of  ceitain  remedial  agents.  Not  much 
can  be  inferred  from  its  quality,  and  this  little  is  gathered  from  its 
taste  and  odor.  Dryness  of  the  skin  is  oftener  an  important  charac- 
ter ;  and  it  is  usually  one  of  the  best  signs  supplied  by  the  skin  when 
its  dryness  yields  spontaneously.  Perspiration  induced  by  medicine 
is  of  little  moment,  unless  the  remedv  simultaneously  impresses,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  the  parts  diseased  ;  and  then  the  salutary  results, 
so  far  as  the  surface  is  concerned,  depend  upon  special  vital  influen- 
ces exerted  by  the  remedy  upon  the  skin,  and  reacting  sympathies. 
This  is  exemplified  by  the  profound  effects  of  tartarized  antimony 
and  ipecacuanha,  the  uselessness  of  hot  water,  and  the  frequent  per- 
nicious results  of  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  when  free 
perspiration  may  follow  the  administration  of  either  (§  514,  A).  The 
effect,  therefore,  upon  disease  depends  but  very  little  upon  the  evacu- 
ation from  the  skm,  as  produced  by  what  are  called  sudorifics ;  but 
upon  the  peculiar  action  which  may  determine  the  evacuation,  and  its 
consequent  alterative  reflex  nervous  influences.  And  this,  by-the- 
way  (for  these  opportunities  may  not  be  neglected),  shows  us  the 
futility  of  the  chemical  hypothesis  of  the  formation  of  the  secretions.* 

692,  b.  Though  sweating  be  generally  a  symptom  of  good  omen, 
it  may  be  one  of  the  worst.     Thus,  a  person  suddenly  falls  down,  in- 

♦  SeeNoTKDp.  1114. 
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Bensible,  and  copious  perspiration  ensues.  It  may  be  death  finom  beni- 
orrhage,  or  from  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  or  it 
may  be  temporary  syncope.  Again,  profuse  perspiration  often  ap- 
pears suddenly  in  protracted  stages  of  disease.  If  the  other  symp- 
toms are  bad,  the  sweatin?  is  still  more  so.  In  these  cases  the  pulse 
is  generally  small  and  rapid.  But  it  sometimes  denotes  the  near  ex- 
tinction of  life  when  the  pulse  gives  no  si|;n  of  danger,  and  the  sweat- 
ing may  be  even  considered  favorable  if  the  whole  circumstances  of 
the  case  be  not  careftilly  weighed. — ^A  viscid  state  of  the  perspiration 
is  commonly  significant  of  great  force  of  disease.  In  some  fatal  cases 
of  the  cholera  asphyxia  there  was  onlv  an  insensible  perspiration, 
throughout  (In  my  **  Cholera  Asphyxia  of  New  York,*-  1832). 

693.  Mucus, — The  mucous  tissue  being  every  where  more  or  less 
exposed  to  irritating  agents  is  naturally  protected  by  mucus,  as  the 
skin  is  by  the  cuticle ;  but  only  in  quantity  sufficient  to  cover  the  sur- 
face of  the  membrane.  When,  therefore,  it  is  continuously  discharged 
from  the  nose,  expectorated  from  the  lungs,  or  voided  by  the  intes- 
tine, bladder,  or  uterus,  it  denotes  a  morbid  state  of  the  tissue ;  and 
that  state  is  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  This  is  plain  enough  in  re- 
spect to  the  nose,  throat,  lungs,  and  bladder ;  but  the  analogy  is  neg- 
lected in  relation  to  the  intestine,  where  it  often  supplies  an  impor- 
tant indication  in  the  absence  of  other  prominent  signs  of  inflamma- 
tion. This  morbid  organic  product  is  liable  to  great  varieties  in  its 
appearance  and  properties,  each  one  of  which  depends  upon  a  spe- 
cial modification  of  inflammatory  action  (§  409  h,  410,  415,  682  b). 
Its  exact  condition  will  also  conform  to  the  natural  modifications  of 
the  vital  properties  of  that  portion  of  the  tissue  which  may  be  the  seat 
of  disease.  Hence,  in  part,  the  varieties  attending  the  morbid  condi- 
tions of  mucus,  as  it  may  proceed  from  the  eye,  nose,  throat,  lungs, 
and  intestine  (§  133-135,  682  h). 

Unlike  the  excremendtious  products  urine  and  sweat,  the  product  of 
the  mucous  tissue,  like  all  other  organic  compounds,  is  uniformly  the 
same  in  health  in  the  same  parts  of  the  tissue,  nor  is  it  liable,  like  the 
former,  to  undergo  chemical  changes  as  soon  as  secreted  (§  417).  Its 
morbid  changes  are  determined  by  the  same  precise  laws  as  is  its  nat- 
ural condition,  and  therefore  each  change  depends  upon  some  pre- 
cise accidental  modification  of  the  vital  properties  and  actions,  and  ac- 
cording  to  their  natural  modification  in  the  part  from  which  the  dis- 
charge may  proceed.  Could  we,  therefore,  always  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise character  of  its  morbid  changes  we  should  arrive  as  nearly  -as 
possible  at  the  particular  condition  of  the  existing  disease  (§  237, 
682  b.    Also,  Med.  and  Physiology  Comm,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  197,  note). 

694,  a.  Alvine  Discharges, — The  fbces  consist  of  the  superfluities 
of  food,  and  the  remains  of  various  secreted  products  which  are  pour- 
ed into  the  intestine  from  the  liver,  salivary  and  pancreatic  glands, 
and  mucous  tissue.  But,  neither  the  bile,  nor  saliva,  nor  intestinal 
mucus,  nor  the  gastric  juice,  appear  in  the  faeces  in  their  natural 
state.  Combined,  however,  with  tne  faeces,  they  ofier  a  general  natu- 
ral standard  for  comparison  with  the  morbid  conditions. 

694,  b.  In  disease,  the  foregoing  natural  conditions  as  to  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  secretions,  and  the  state  of  the  residual  food,  are 
more  or  less  affected,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  morbid  states 
which  may  attend  the  various  parts  concerned  in  digestion.    From  the 
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number  of  organs,  therefore,  that  are  liable  to  be  simultaneously  in- 
▼olved  in  morbid  processes,  and  which  contribute  their  fluids  to  the 
alvine  dejections,  as  well  as  the  imperfect  changes  which  the  food 
undergoes  in  the  stomach,  it  would  seem  more  difficult  than  it  is,  in 
reality,  to  derive  any  just  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  of  disease  fi'om 
the  condition  of  the  faeces. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  signs  to  be  noticed  in  the  al« 
vine  discharges : 

1st.  The  Residual  Food. — This  gives  us  intelligence  as  to  the  state 
of  the  stomach.  It  is  mainly  important  in  chronic  afiections  of  that 
organ,  or  during  convalescence  from  acute  disease ;  since,  till  the  subsi- 
dence of  acute  diseases,  the  food  should  consist  mostly  of  fluids,  wheth- 
er the  stomach  be  the  direct  seat  of  the  aflection,  or  disturbed  by  re- 
flex nervous  actions,  or  liable  to  irritation  from  solid  food  in  the  absence 
of  those  conditions  (§  512,  514  h,  &c.).  We  may  be  thus  guided,  also, 
as  to  the  food  which  should  be  avoided. 

2d.  The  nature  and  quantity  o£^e  matter  discharged, — This,  in 
acute  diseases,  will  consist,  principally,  of  the  secreted  fluids,  which, 
so  far  as  produced,  may  cease  to  be  in  any  way  appropriated,  and  ac- 
cumulate in  the  intestine,  though  much,  in  respect  to  the  apparent  ac- 
cumulation, may  be  due  to  the  absence  of  residual  food  with  which 
the  secreted  products  are  habitually  intermixed.  Their  deficiency, 
during  the  operation  of  a  cathartic,  denotes  severe  disease  in  the  or- 
gans of  digestion,  especially  the  glandular,  or  that  an  unsuitable  ca- 
Qiartic  has  been  applied.  If  the  evacuation  be  lar^e,  watery,  and  col- 
orless, the  cathartic  was  bad.  It  has  irritated,  morbidly,  the  intestinal 
mucous  tissue,  has  not  reached  the  glandular  function  of  the  liver,  or 
may  have  propagated  injurious  influences  upon  that  organ.  If  a  ju- 
dicious cathartic  have  been  employed,  and  not  in  excess,  and  mucus 
alone  follow,  it  shows  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  aiid 
disordered  action,  probably  congestion,  of  the  liver  (§  693),  which  will 
be  aggravated  by  a  repetition  of  cathartics  till  the  disease  be  lessened 
by  other  remedies ;  of  whiph  general  bloodletting,  leeching,  and  blis- 
tering, are  the  principal.  Or  delay  of  all  remedies  may  be  sufficient 
(*§  856,  a),  Ag^in,  a  redundancy  of  bile  may  be  either  unfavorable  or 
favorable,  and  its  proper  interpretation  may  depend  upon  a -variety  of 
considerations ;  such  as  color,  the  period  and  past  history  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  general  and  local  vital  signs,  the  nature  of  the  remedies,  es- 
pecially of  the  cathartic,  employed,  &c 

When  the  bile  is  redundant,  the  mucus  is  apt  to  be  at  least  natural 
in  quantity,  and  when  the  Isater  is  in  excess  the  bile  is  commonly  de- 
ficient, since,  in  the  latter  case,  the  formation  of  bile  is  diminished  by 
morbific  reflex  nervous  actions  propagated  upon  the  liver  by  the 
mucous  tissue.  It  is  the  same  as  when  morbidly-irritating  cathartics 
diminish  or  stop  the  secretion  of  bile.  And  here  I  will  say,  that  I  am 
far  firom  meaning  alone  what  are  denominated  the  drastic  cathartics ; 
since  calomel,  blue  pill,  and  even  the  neutral  salts,  may  be  more  mor- 
bific in  a  given  state  of  disease  than  scammony,  colocynth,  aloes,  and 
especially  jalap,  in  doses  of  corresponding  energy  (§  889  g). 

When  the  secreted  products  increase  siler  having  sustained  a  dimi- 
nution, the  sign  is,  perhaps,  always  favorable ;  but  how  far  so  will  de- 
pend upon  other  symptoms,  and  upon  the  amount  which  is  due  to 
nature.     In  some  hepatic  congestions  cathartics  procure  but  small 
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eyacuations  till  the  disease  is  considerably  overcome.  The  secretion* 
then  start,  become  abundant,  long  continued,  and  a  salutary  bilious 
diarrhoea  sometimes  sets  in.  The  same  is  also  true  of  jaundice, 
whether  arising  from  disease  of  the  liver,  or  from  obstruction  by  gall- 
stones. 

3d.  The  appearance  of  the  fecal  matter  as  to  coZc^.— This  is  a  very 
important  index  in  many  respects.  We  should  distinguish  carefully, 
however,  what  may  be  owing  to  color  of-  food,  or  what  may  be  im- 
parted by  medicine,  from  that  which  is  morbid. 

If  the  discharges  be  light  it  shows  a  suspended  secretion  of  bile, 
which  may  be  owing  to  the  irritation  of  an  improper  cathartic,  or  to 
inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  or  to  inflammation  or 
congestion  of  the  liver,  or  to  jaundice,  &c.,  and  the  other  symptoms 
will  clear  up  our  knowledge  upon  the  subject.  In  all  these  cases,  an 
disease  gives  way  the  bile  is  secreted  in  redundance,  is  apt,  at  first, 
to  be  blackish,  or  of  a  deep  green,  then  changing  to  brown,  or  to  a 
dark  yellow,  till  it  finally  becomes  of  a  lightish  yellow. 

Calomel  and  acids  are  very  generally  supposed  to  render  the  bile 
green.  This  they  will  do  when  mixed  with  the  bile  out  of  the  body; 
but  this  chemical  effect  is  counteracted  by  vital  resistances  afforded  in 
the  intestinal  canal,  just  as  putrefaction  is  arrested  in  food  by  the 
same  agencies  (§  339,  b).  No  quantity  of  calomel  will  impart  a 
green  color  to  the  discharges  of  a  healthy  subject,  nor  will  any  acids ; 
being  an  inquiry  which  I  have  sufficiently  isubmitted  to  experiment 
When,  also,  the  bile  becomes  redundant  and  yellow  (luring  the  de- 
cline of  abdominal  disease  neither  calomel  nor  acids  will  affect  its 
hue,  unless  a  morbid  irritation  be  produced.  At  the  onset  of  disease 
there  may  be  no  green  appearance  of  the  dejections  till  calomel  or 
blue  pill  be  given ;  but  the  reason  is,  that,  till  then,  the  secretion  of 
bile  was  suspended,  and  what  was  accumulated  in  the  gall-bladder  is 
now  dislodged.  The  mercurial  agents,  excite  the  liver  and  it  pours 
out  its  morbid  product;  or,  if  they  aggravate  the  existing  hepatic  de- 
rangement the  green  may  be  increased  by  this  vital  influence  of  the 
agents,  or  the  secretion  of  bile  may  be  wholly  arrested. 

It  is  important  to  do  away  with  these  misapprehensions ;  since  they 
lead  us  to  regard  what  is  truly  an  important  symptom  of  disease  as 
the  mere  result  of  accident.  The  experiments,  also,  out  of  the  body 
show  us  how  fallacious  are  all  such  pursuits  {§  1058  b). 

The  worst  appearance  of  the  bile,  per  se,  whether  vomited  or  de- 
jected, is  a  bluish  color.  It  shows  severe  and  obstinate  congestion 
of  the  liver.  Bloody  mucus  denotes  more  intense  inflammation  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  tissue  than  a  redundancy  of  simple  mucus  (§ 
693).  It  shows  dysentery  if  attended  with  pain  and  tenesmus.  Hem- 
orrhage from  the  bowels  or  stomach  denotes  venous  congestion  and 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  tissue  in  most  cases ;  though  now  and 
then  in  congestive  fevers  the  hemorrhage  comes  from  the  liver.  In 
all  the  cases  it  is  an  effort  of  nature  to  relieve  a  very  formidable  con- 
dition of  disease  (§  805.  Also,  Med.  and  Phys.  Comm,^  vol.  i.,  p. 
371-384;  vol.  ii.,  p.  546-566). 

4th.  Of  the  sensations  produced  by  the  fecal  discharges  on  passing 
the  anus. — These  are  mostly  of  a  burning  or  excoriating  nature  and 
denote  either  the  presence  of  a  morbid  condition  of  the  bile,  or  of 
acids  that  are  generated  by  the  decomposition  of  food.     The  suffer- 
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iiig,  however,  generally  arises  from  an  acrimony  of  the  bile.  Aloes 
will,  doubtless,  produce  irritation  of  the  anus  in  some  degree ;  but, 
when  consequent  on  the  use  of  that  medicine,  it  arises  mostly  from 
the  bile  which  aloes  is  particularly  instrumental  in  eliciting  from  the 
liver ;  while  its  aympathetic  irritation  of  that  organ  will  also  increase 
the  morbid  acridity  of  the  bile.  The  fact  is  practically  important,  as 
will  be  readily  seen  from  its  bearing  upon  our  conceptions  of  disease, 
and  of  the  virtues  of  remedial  agents  (^  1063  &)• 

694^.  From  what  has  been  now  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  dejec- 
tions should  be  always  examined  in  all  diseases  of  any  severity  and 
obstinacy ;  and,  if  produced  by  a  cathcurtic,  they  should  be  all  exam- 
ined, and  each  one  in  the  order  in  which  it  may  take  place.  Thiu  is 
the  only  way  of  practicing  medicine  intelligibly. .  The  evacuations 
often  supply  more  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
than  all  other  symptoms.  I  say,  therefore,  when  cathartics  operate, 
it  is  oflen  important  to  examine  the  dejections  in  the  order  in  which 
they  may  take  place.  The  first  may  consist  only  of  the  faeces  result- 
ing from  food,  and  of  secretions  which  had  not  assumed  a  morbid  as- 
pect With  this  partial  inquiry,  as  is  oflen  the  case,  we  may  conclude 
that  all  is  right  with  the  abdominal  viscera,  or  that  they  are  in  a  state 
to  bear  any  violent  remedies  we  may  choose  to  exhibit  for  other  pur- 
poses. But,  on  inspecting  the  second  dejection,  we  may  find  it  like 
chopped  grass,  or  of  a  black,  pitchy  aspect.  This  brings  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  mischief  prevails  at  the  citadel  of  life.  What  was 
evacuated  at  this  second  discharge  was  perhaps  nearly  the  whole 
contents  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  and  what  may  be  evacuated  at  the 
third,  or  fourth,  or  farther  dejections,  will  have  been  secreted  after 
each  successive  evacuation.  * 

If  any  salutary  changes,  then,  be  exerted  by  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  cathartics,  we  shall  be  likely  to  discover  them  in  the  color  and 
other  appearances  of  the  discharges,  aa  they  come  away  one  after  an- 
other.    If  they  remain  without  change  more  work  is  to  be  done. 

694^.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  modifications  of  mucus,  wheresoever 
it  occurs,  and  of  the  component  parts  of  the  alvine  discharges,  are  essen- 
tially different  from  the  morbid  phenomena  attending  the  pulse,  the 
tongue,  and  the  urine,  as  indicative  of  the  nature  and  force-  of  disease. 
The  first  being  the  direct  results  of  organs  morbidly  affected  are  critic- 
ally significant  of  the  pathological  conditions  (§741  b).  The  last  three, 
when  the  oipms  are  not  the  seats  of  absolute  disease,  are  indirect  me- 
dia which  denote  the  intensity  and  modifications  of  the  nervous  influence 
that  may  be  reflected  upon  the  organs  by  diseases  of  other  parts.  In 
our  ordinary  investigations  of  symptoms,  therefore,  which  relate  to 
the  tongue,  the  circulatory  organs,  and  the  kidneys,  we  are  employed, 
however  unconsciously,  in  estimating  the  relative  conditions  of  reflected 
nervous  influence,  and  by  which  we  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  patholog- 
ical conditions  in  which  these  influences  originate;  although  in  respect 
to  the  tongue  its  morbid  phenomena  may  be  more  or  less  owing  to  con- 
tinuous sympathy  in  affections  of  the  alimentary  mucous  tissue  (§  498  /, 
500  m,  526  a,  715-719).    And  yet  this  is  the  great  field  of  Humoralism. 

This  analysis  may  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  drawing  attention,  for 
the  first  time,  to  the  philosophy  of  the  subject,  and  thus  contribute  to- 
ward an  understanding  of  the  same  philosophy  as  it  respects  diseases 
which  grow  out  of  each  other,  and  the  operation  of  morbific  and  reme- 
dial agents  (§  826  ccj  961  a,  970  c). 
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PATHOLOGICAL  INDICATIONS  FROM  MORBID 

ANATOMY. 

695.  Lesions  of  organization,  and  all  deviations  from  natural  condi- 
tions which  occur  during  life  and  are  obvious  to  the  senses  after 
death,  are  embraced  under  the  denomination  of  morbid  anatomy. 

696.  All  the  foregoing  results  are  owing  to  the  pathological  states 
which  essentially  constitute  disease,  and  would  not,  therefore,  ensue, 
could  disease  be  removed  soon  after  its  invasion,  or  in  its  formatiTe 
stage  (§  639,  &c.).  It  is  a  great  object  of  art  to  prevent  their  occur- 
rence, or,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation,  to  effect  a 
resolution  of  disease. 

697.  Morbid  anatomy  has  been  pursued  with  various  opinions  as  to 
its  relative  value  to  the  vital  signs  of  disease.  Those  who  have  re- 
garded it  of  paramount  importance  have  entertained  but  very  limited 
views  in  physiology,  or  of  the  laws  of  disease.  They  have  always 
considered  the  organ  which  was  most  frequently  altered  in  its  condi- 
tion as  the  great  primary  seat  of  disease,  and  the  cause  of  all  the  oth- 
er lesions  and  phenomena,  and  even  the  cause  of  death.  This  doc- 
trine, and  its  fellacies,  I  have  considered  very  extensively  in  an  Essay 
on  the  writings  of  Louis,  and  in  another  article  devoted  specifically  to 
the  inquiry ;  both  of  which  appear  in  the  Medical  and  Phynologtcal 
Commentaries. 

698.  Morbid  anatomy  is  indebted  to  Bichat  for  its  rank  in  science, 
by  whom  it  was  cultivated  in  its  most  philosophical  aspects.  It  was 
this  great  man  who  first  employed  it,  extensively,  in  illustrating  phys- 
iological and  pathological  problems ;  but  more  especially  did  he  con- 
vert the  living  phenomena  of  disease  to  the  uses  of  physiology. 

The  fruits  which  were  thus  gathered  from  morbid  anatomy  ap- 
peared to  represent  the  field  as  a  terra  incognitaf  where  great  discov- 
eries were  to  be  made,  and,  therefore,  great  fame  to  be  realized.  The 
older  pathologists  were  either  unknown,  op  crowded  aside ;  while  the 
very  ground  which  they  had  gone  over  was  brought  forward  as  new- 
ly-discovered land.  The  multitude  lost  sight  of  disease  in  its  vital  as- 
pects, and  undertook  a  system  of  pathology  out  of  the  last  wrecks  of 
disease ;  not  unfrequently  confounding  the  results  of  putrefaction  with 
those  of  vital  actions.  Such  was  the  general  state  of  this  branch  of 
science,  upon  which,  also,  humoralism  had  again  reared  its  venerable 
form,  along  with  many  other  physical  and  chemical  doctrines,  when  I 
undertook  their  systematic  examination.  Nor  do  I  say  this  in  a  spirit 
of  arrogance,  but  as  simply  due  to  the  philosophy  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  defend. — See  Rights  of  Authors,  p.  912. 

699.  a.  There  has  constantly  been,  however,  a  group  of  medical 
philosophers  who  have  remained  true  to  nature ;  and  the  profession, 
therefore,  split  into  two  classes,  taking  the  names  of  the  Hippocradc 
and  the  Necroscopic  or  Anatomical  schools.  The  Hippocratists  are 
observers  of  Nature  in  all  her  aspects ;  while  the  Necroscopists  only 
contemplate. her  ruins. 

699,  h.  The  Hippocratists  maintain  that  Nature  is  most  sig^ficant 
of  her  existing  conditions  while  those  conditions  actually  exist,  and 
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that  we  may  better  infer  the  nature  of  present  causes  by  their  imrno- 
diate  effects,  than  by  the  effects  of  other  causes  which  may  happen  a 
week,  or  a  month,  or  a  year  a^erward. 

699,  c.  The  Necroscopic  or  Anatomical  school  maintain  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  foregoing.  If,  for  example,  a  case  of  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  occur,  they  allow  no  satisfactory  conclusions  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease  till  the  patient  is  dead,  and  it  can  be  seen  whether  there 
be  certain  morbid  changes  of  structure,  or  certain  physical  products, 
which  they  assume  as  necessary  to  constitute  inflammation.  "  In  this 
country,"  says  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  "  few  would 
be  disposed  to  admit  that  inflammation  had  existed,  unless  some  of 
its  known  products  were  brought  forward  as  proofe."  If,  therefore,  a 
patient  die  of  inflammation  in  its  formative  stage,  and  before  any  of 
Its  peculiar  products  take  place,  it  is  contended  that  there  was  no  in- 
flammation, however  violent  and  characteristic  may  have  been  the  vi- 
tal signs.  Hence  it  is  assumed  that  the  cause  of  death,  in  cases  of 
that  nature,  is  wholly  unknown  (§  748).  It  has  no  place  among  the 
"Vestiges  of  Creation"  (§  350f ,  h).     The  London  Lancet  has  a  more 

{)roximate  philosophy.  Thus :  "  Inflammation  consists  in  this,  name- 
y,  that  the  Jibrin,  &c.,  which  should  psBaJrom  the  arterial  into  the 
lymphatic  system^  [ !  1  passes  into  the  venoTis^  "  The  true  nature  of 
inflammation  lies  in  me  above  few  words"  (April  8,  1843). 

A  few  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Necroscopic  school  have  exploded 
inflammation  as  a  disease.  This  is  extensively  true  of  Louis,  and  uni- 
versally so  of  Magendie  and  Andral ;  the  last  of  whom  affirms  that 
**  it  is  like  an  old  worn-out  coin,  which  ought  to  be  discarded  from 
circulation"  (§  753).  Of  fever,  he  says,  "  The  progress  of  science  has 
induced  me  not  to  devote,  as  in  the  former  edition,  a  special  volume 
to  fevers." — "Singular  'progress*  that!"  exclaims  Cayol ;  "a  few 
such  steps,  and  medical  science  would  be  down  at  zero"  (§  740  b^ 
744).  The  distinguished  Travers,  in  commenting  upon  the  Anatomi- 
cal school,  especially  its  corruptions  in  France,  remarks  that, "  out  of 
the  debris  of  the  dead  subject,  however  accurately  inspected,  examin- 
ed, and  arranged,  to  attempt  a  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  living 
actions,  and  to  build  upon  such  a  foundation  an  edifice  of  pathology  of 
self-suppoTt,  is  as  injurious  a  fallacy,  and  scarcely  less  arrogant  and 
absurd,  than  that  of  the  Cartesian  Philosophers,  who  undertook,  out  of 
the  depth  of  their  anatomical  sagacity,  to  make  a  man." — Notb  F. 

699,  d.  Again,  in  another  case  where  there  may  have  been  a  suc«^ 
cession  of  inflammations  in  different  organs,  and,  although  one  or  more 
in  the  series  shall  have  entirely  subsided,  but  the  real  cause  of  all  that 
followed,  it  is  assumed  by  the  Necroscopic  school  that  the  last  in  the 
series  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the  phenomena  from  the  beginning 
of  the  complaint.  Such,  indeed,  as  well  as  the  preceding  doctrines 
(§  699,  c),  IS  the  natural  result  of  that  large  school  of  materialism 
which  pretends  to  discover  in  the  structure  of  organs,  even  in  their 
molecules,  the  various  conditions  of  life,  and  all  its  diversified  phe- 
nomena (§  131). 

700,  a.  Take  any  case,  in  the  wide  range  of  diseases,  and  ere  its 
termination,  it  may  present  many  new  problems  for  the  pathologist. 
It  may  have  lost  its  original  character,  or  its  variations  may  consist  of 
such  modifications  of  a  common  pathological  cause,  that  the  cure  shall 
require  alternations  of  opposite  remedies.     Every  pathological  change 
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IB  ascertained  through  the  direct  phenomena,  and  is  a  far  more  diffi- 
cult effort  than  the  primary  conditions.  Morbid  anatomy  contributes 
nothing  through  all  the  intermediate  changes  ;  and  what,  therefore,  is 
its  positive  benefit  in  any  given  case  of  disease  at  its  invasion  or  ter- 
mination, if  it  supply  us  nothing  throughout  its  progress  1  The  whole 
matter  is  settled  befote  morbid  anatomy  can  yield  its  light ;  and  Na- 
ture would  have  been  untrue  to  herself  had  she  left  her  dependence 
upon  art  to  her  own  ruins. 

700.  h.  The  physical  products  of  disease  can,  at  best,  only  denote 
the  nature  of  an  antecedent  functional  action  in  which  the  essence  of 
the  disease  consists,  and  which  has  more  or  less  terminated  in  the 
particular  part  when  the  lesions  of  structure  and  morbid  depositions 
nave  taken  place  (§  732  3,  863).  On  the  contrary,  if  disease  consist 
in  structural  lesions,  or  other  physical  products,  to  what  practical  re- 
sult does  morbid  anatomy  conduct  us,  if  it  inculcate  such  a  doctrine  X 
Organic  lesions,  and  often  preternatural  formations,  are  to  the  physi- 
cian what  they  are  to  nature, — ^ulterior  results ;  and  they  are  equally 
unacceptable  to  both.  If  the  positive  symptoms  of  inflammation  are 
to  be  set  aside  from  want  of  some  of  its  terminations,  or  even  of  vas- 
cularity, the  foundation  of  practical  medicine  will  be  swept  away,  and 
clinical  lectures  should  be  confined  to  the  dissecting-room  (§  730, 
732  b). 

701.  Morbid  anatomy,  as  taught  by  the  materialist  school,  has  pre- 
cluded all  regard  for  those  pathological  conditions  upon  which  the 
lesions  of  structure  and  physical  products  truly  depend,  and  about 
which  the  art  of  medicine  is  mainly  interested.  In  its  indiscriminate 
career,  indeed,  it  cuts  off  all  diseases  except  such  as  are  known  to  the 
▼italist  under  the  name  of  inflammation,  and  to  which  he  refers  those 
lesions  of  organic  action  and  those  new  formations  which  alone  en- 
gage the  school  of  materialism.  But  the  vitalist  believes  that  "  it  is  a 
rule  of  no  small  moment,  in  acute  diseases,"  as  expressed  by  Senac, 
« that  there  may  be  great  disorder  in  the  functions  of  the  body  without 
real  inflammation,  or  &ny  Jixed  disease  in  the  solid  parts.  Yet  these 
parts,  which  have  experienced  such  deep  and  distressing  affections, 
may,  in  a  short  time,  be  entirely  relievea."     *'  At  the  termination  of 

'  a  paroxysm  of  malignant  fever,  the  terrible  symptoms  abate,  and  often- 
times disappear." 

702.  Morbid  anatomy  has  not,  in  an  original  sense,  ever  given  us  a 
solitary  clew  to  the  pathology  of  disease,  any  more  than  healthy  anat- 
omy to  the  natural  organic  functions.  We  revert,  at  last,  to  the  vital 
indications,  or  other  immediate  results,  for  this  knowledge.  The  local 
symptoms  are  often  an  unerring  guide,  and  many  which  spring  ^m 
reflex  nervous  actions,  where  morbid  anatomy  professes  nothing,  yield 
also  their  flood  of  light.  We  analyze  the  whole  group  of  phenome- 
na, and,  by  the  aid  of  experience  and  principles,  we  go  to  the  work 
of  cure  without  a  doubt  or  hesitation.  There  is  no  other  mode  of 
practicing  medicine.  Or,  suppose  the  anatomist  to  attempt  a  thera- 
peutical application  of  his  own  materialism,  physiological  and  patho- 
logical ;  could  he  even  begin  to  consider  the  condition  of  disease,  or 
the  nature  of  its  treatment  1 

703.  The  legitimate  objects  of  morbid  anatomy  are,  to  expound  the 
sensible  changes  which  may  take  place  in  the  instruments  of  morbid 
action,  the  lesions  of  structure,  ana  other  new  formations,  which  may 
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supervene  upon  disease.  These  it  associates  with  what  had  been  de- 
termined by  the  phenomena  during  life  as  to  the  essential  patho- 
logical conditions ;  and,  when  doubtful  cases  may  arise,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  symptoms,  should  the  physical  results  occur  which  have  been 
found  to  be  the  regular  sequelae  of  certain  known  pathological  states, 
it  is  then  ihat  morbid  anatomy  reflects  its  posthumous  light  with  vari- 
ous degrees  of  importance.  Yet  certain  it  is  that  morbid  anatomy 
can  be  of  no  advantage,  so  long  as  the  symptoms,  the  true  indices  oi 
disease,  may  be  absent  in  any  subsequent  cases  of  the  same  nature, 
till  the  patient  is  again  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  scalpel. 

All  physical  results  stand  as  the  ultimate  signs  that  a  certain  mode 
of  action  had  existed,  since  these  are  the  consequences  of  that  action, 
of  which  the  vital  signs  had  been  the  attendants,  and  which  had  form- 
ed the  sole  ground  of  that  pathological  induction,  which,  after  a  series 
of  observations,  the  physical  products  illustrate,  and  are  taken  merely 
as  an  indication  that  these  vital  signs,  the  basis  of  pathological  induc- 
tions, had  been  present. 

704.  It  .is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  materialism  inculcated  by 
morbid  anatomy  destroys  all  rational  attempts  at  pathological  induc- 
tions during  the  treatment  of  disease;  since,  if  the  true  import  of  the 
vital  siffns  depend  upon  the  ultimate  contingency  supposed,  no  just 
conclusions  can  be  formed,  either  as  to  the  nature  of  disease,  or  the 
mode  of  treatment,  till  the  patient  is  dead.  This,  it  vrill  be  allowed, 
is  repugnant  to  reason;  from  which  it  will  follow  that  the  premises 
are  wrong,  and  that  true  pathology  reposes  upon  the  vital  emanations 
of  disease  (§  756,  i).— Note  F  p.  1114. 

705,  a.  It  is,  then,  upon  the  symptoms  of  disease,  its  remote  causes, 
and  the  effects  of  remedies,  that  we  are  to  depend  in  reaching  all 
practical  knowledge  of  any  individual  case,  and,  therefore,  all  cases 
of  disease.  But,  since  the  physical  products  of  disease  which  are 
comprised  under  morbid  anatomy  are  the  results  of  the  same  prop- 
erties and  actions  upun  which  the  vital  phenomena  depend,  they 
form  an  ultimate  and  subordinate  source  of  information ;  and  since 
they  concur,  more  or  less,  with  the  primary  remote  causes  of  disease 
in  ultimately  modifying  the  phenomena,  it  is  important  to  know,  as  far 
as  may  be,  the  extent  of  their  influence  in  this  respect. 

705,  b,  1  may  say,  therefore,  that  the  greatest  practical  use  of  mor- 
bid anatomy  is  the  knowledge  it  supplies  of  the  tendency  of  certain 
pathological  conditions  to  result  in  the  formation  of  physical  products, 
or  in  disorganization ;  thus  giving  that  direction  and  energy  to  prac- 
tice that  may  be  necessary  to  counteract  the  supervention  of  these 
deplorable  consequences  of  disease.  A  second  important  practical 
advantage  is  the  discrimination  which  morbid  anatomy  enables  us 
to  make  between  those  phenomena  which  are  the  result  of  simple 
morbid  conditions,  and  such  as  depend  upon,  or  are  modified  by,  the 
supervention  of  physical  products. 

706.  Morbid  anatomy  can  never  alter  the  general  principles  which 
it  may  have  assisted  in  forming.  When,  for  example,  the  nature  of 
common  inflammation  is  ascertained  in  one  part,  principles  are  estab- 
lished which  are  applicable  to  this  disease  in  all  other  parts,  and  at 
all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances.  The  varieties  must  be  ascer- 
tained by  interrogating  the  particular  phenomena  in  each  individual 
case,  and  the  treatment  adapted  accordingly.     The  great  principles 
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18  ascertained  through  the  direct  phenomena,  and  is  a  far  more  diffi- 
cult effort  than  the  primary  conditions.  Morbid  anatomy  contributes 
nothing  through  all  the  intermediate  changes ;  and  what,  therefore,  is 
its  positive  benefit  in  any  given  case  of  disease  at  its  invasion  or  ter- 
mination, if  it  supply  us  nothing  throughout  its  progress  ?  The  whole 
matter  is  settled  before  morbid  anatomy  can  yield  its  light ;  and  Na- 
ture would  have  been  untrue  to  herself  had  she  left  her  dependence 
upon  art  to  her  own  ruins. 

700.  b.  The  physical  products  of  disease  can,  at  best,  only  denote 
the  nature  of  an  antecedent  functional  action  in  which  the  essence  of 
the  disease  consists,  and  which  has  more  or  less  terminated  in  the 
particular  part  when  the  lesions  of  structure  and  morbid  depositions 
have  taken  place  (§  732  ^,  863).  On  the  contrary,  if  disease  consist 
in  structural  lesions,  or  other  physical  products,  to  what  practical  re- 
sult does  morbid  anatomy  conduct  us,  if  it  inculcate  such  a  doctrine  I 
Organic  lesions,  and  often  preternatural  formations,  are  to  the  physi- 
cian what  they  are  to  nature, — ulterior  results ;  and  they  are  equally 
unacceptable  to  both.  If  the  positive  symptoms  of  inflammation  are 
to  be  set  aside  from  want  of  some  of  its  teiminations,  or  even  of  vas- 
cularity, the  foundation  of  pracitcal  medicine  will  be  swept  away,  and 
clinical  lectures  should  be  confined  to  the  dissecting-room  (§  730, 
732  b), 

701.  Morbid  anatomy,  as  taught  by  the  materialist  school,  has  pre- 
cluded all  regard  for  those  pathological  conditions  upon  which  the 
lesions  of  structure  and  physical  products  truly  depend,  and  about 
which  the  art  of  medicine  is  mainly  interested.  In  its  indiscriminate 
career,  indeed,  it  cuts  off  all  diseases  except  such  as  are  known  to  the 
Titalist  under  the  name  of  inflammation,  and  to  which  he  refers  those 
lesions  of  organic  action  and  those  new  formations  which  alone  en- 
gage the  school  of  materialism.  But  the  vitalist  believes  that  "  it  is  a 
rule  of  no  small  moment,  in  acute  diseases,"  as  expressed  by  Senac, 
'*  that  there  may  be  great  disorder  in  the  functions  of  the  body  without 
real  inflammation,  or  any  Jixed  disease  in  the  solid  parts.  Yet  these 
parts,  which  have  expenenced  such  deep  and  distressing  afl^ctions* 
may,  in  a  short  time,  be  entirely  relievea."     '*  At  the  termination  of 

'  a  paroxysm  of  malignant  fever,  the  terrible  symptoms  abate,  and  often- 
times disappear." 

702.  Morbid  anatomy  has  not,  in  an  original  sense,  ever  given  us  a 
solitary  clew  to  the  pathology  of  disease,  any  more  than  healthy  anat- 
omy to  the  natural  organic  functions.  We  revert,  at  last,  to  the  vital 
indications,  or  other  immediate  results,  for  this  knowledge.  The  local 
symptoms  are  often  an  unerring  guide,  and  many  which  spring  from 
reflex  nervous  actions,  where  morbid  anatomy  professes  nothing,  yield 
also  their  flood  of  light  We  analyze  the  whole  group  of  phenome- 
na, and,  by  the  aid  of  experience  and  principles,  we  go  to  the  work 
of  cure  without  a  doubt  or  hesitation.  There  is  no  other  mode  of 
practicing  medicine.  Or,  suppose  the  anatomist  to  attempt  a  thera- 
peutical application  of  his  own  materialism,  physiological  and  patho- 
logical ;  could  he  even  begin  to  consider  the  condition  of  disease,  or 
the  nature  of  its  treatment  ? 

703.  The  legitimate  objects  of  morbid  anatomy  are,  to  expound  the 
sensible  changes  which  may  take  place  in  the  instruments  of  morbid 
action,  the  lesions  of  structure,  and  other  new  formations,  which  may 
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supervene  upon  disease.  These  it  associates  with  what  had  heen  de- 
termined by  the  phenomena  during  life  as  to  the  essential  patho- 
logical conditions ;  and,  when  doubdul  cases  may  arise,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  symptoms,  should  the  physical  results  occur  which  have  been 
found  to  be  the  regular  sequelae  of  certain  known  pathological  states, 
it  is  then  that  morbid  anatomy  reflects  its  posthumous  light  with  vari- 
ous degrees  of  importance.  Yet  certain  it  is  that  morbid  anatomy 
can  be  of  no  advantage,  so  long  as  the  symptoms,  the  true  indices  of 
disease,  may  be  absent  in  any  subsequent  cases  of  the  same  nature, 
till  the  patient  is  again  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  scalpel. 

All  physical  results  stand  as  the  ultimate  signs  that  a  certain  mode 
of  action  had  existed,  since  these  axe  the  consequences  of  that  action, 
of  which  the  vital  signs  had  been  the  attendants,  and  which  had  form- 
ed the  sole  ground  of  that  pathological  induction,  which,  after  a  series 
of  observations,  the  physical  products  illustrate,  and  are  taken  merely 
as  an  indication  that  these  vital  signs,  the  basis  of  pathological  induc- 
tions, had  been  present. 

704.  It  .is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  materialism  inculcated  by 
morbid  anatomy  destroys  all  rational  attempt^i  at  pathological  induc- 
tions during  the  treatment  of  disease ;  since,  if  the  true  import  of  the 
vital  signs  depend  upon  the  ultimate  contingency  supposed,  no  just 
conclusions  can  be  formed,  either  as  to  the  nature  of  disease,  or  the 
mode  of  treatment,  till  the  patient  is  dead.  This,  it  will  be  allowed, 
is  repugnant  to  reason ;  from  which  it  virill  follow  that  the  premises 
are  wrong,  and  that  true  pathology  reposes  upon  the  vital  emanations 
of  disease  (§  756,  b), — ^Note  F  p.  1114. 

705,  a.  It  is,  then,  upon  the  symptoms  of  disease,  its  remote  causes, 
and  the  effects  of  remedies,  that  we  are  to  depend  in  reaching  all 
practical  knowledge  of  any  individual  case,  and,  therefore,  all  cases 
of  disease.  But,  since  the  physical  products  of  disease  which  are 
comprised  under  morbid  anatomy  are  the  results  of  the  same  prop- 
erties and  actions  upon  which  the  vital  phenomena  depend,  they 
form  an  ultimate  and  subordinate  source  of  information ;  and  since 
they  concur,  more  or  less,  with  the  primary  remote  causes  of  disease 
in  ultimately  modifying  the  phenomena,  it  is  important  to  know,  as  far 
as  may  be,  the  extent  of  their  influence  in  this  respect. 

705,  h,  I  may  say,  therefore,  that  the  greatest  practical  use  of  mor- 
bid anatomy  is  the  knowledge  it  supplies  of  the  tendency  of  certain 
pathological  conditions  to  result  in  the  formation  of  physical  products, 
or  in  disorganization ;  thus  giving  that  direction  and  energy  to  prac- 
tice that  may  be  necessary  to  counteract  the  supervention  of  these 
deplorable  consequences  of  disease.  A  second  important  practical 
advantage  is  the  discrimination  which  morbid  anatomy  enables  us 
to  make  between  those  phenomena  which  are  the  result  of  simple 
morbid  conditions,  and  such  as  depend  upon,  or  are  modified  by,  the 
supervention  of  physical  products. 

706.  Morbid  anatomy  can  never  alter  the  general  principles  which 
it  may  have  assisted  in  forming.  When,  for  example,  the  nature  of 
common  inflammation  is  ascertained  in  one  part,  principles  are  estab- 
lished which  are  applicable  to  this  disease  in  all  other  parts,  and  at 
all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances.  The  varieties  must  be  ascer- 
tained by  interrogating  the  particular  phenomena  in  each  individual 
case,  and  the  treatment  adapted  accordingly.     The  great  principles 
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will,  of  course,  be  always  ander  the  modifying  inflaence  of  the  pde- 
Qomena  from  which  they  have  been  dedaced,  according  as  the  princi- 
pal phenomena  may  fluctuate. 

707.  When  the  structure  of  parts  becomes  deranged,  or  the  proper- 
ties of  life  are  ver^ng  toward  an  extinction,  we  have  totally  a  new 
order  of  things.  Padiological  principles  are  then  upon  the  decline, 
and  therapeutics  is  more  or  less  afloat,  and  without  compass,  on  the 
broad  ocean  of  experiment.  The  organic  being  is  fundamentally 
changed  in  his  structure,  and  the  laws  by  which  he  is  naturally  gov 
emed  are  more  or  less  broken  up.  And  I  may  also  add,  without  in* 
tending  to  discourage  its  legitimate  pursuit,  that  here  it  is  that  mor- 
bid anatomy  begins,  and  has  reared  its  pathological  fabric  on  the  ru- 
ins of  organization. 

708.  Whenever  morbid  anatomy  has  been  in  the  ascendant,  the 
practice  of  medicine  has  been  either  experimental  and  empyrical,  or 
has  run  into  a  mere  system  of  "  watching,"  or  what  was  anciently 
denominated  *^  a  meditation  upon  death."  We  need  only  turn  to  the 
present  state  of  medicine  in  tibe  Capital  of* France  for  a  melancholy 
exemplification  of  what  I  now  state,  and  which  I  have  set  forth  ex- 
tensively in  my  Essay  on  the  Writings  of  Louis. 

709.  The  foregoing  section  leads  me  to  a  review  of  the  past,  and 
to  inquire  how  far  events  have  justified  my  former  conclusions  as  to 
the  superiority  of  American  practice,  and  of  American  medical  edu- 
cation, over  European,  as  expressed  in  my  Essay  on  the  Comparative 
Merits  of  the  Hippocratic  and  Anatomical  Schools,  I  had  deprecated 
more  especially  the  corruptions  of  French  medical  philosophy,  and 
was  led  to  remark,  that,  *^  already  our  young  men  are  crowding  the 
schools  of  the  French  Metropolis  in  pursuit  of  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  morbid  anatomy;  and  immuring  themselves  within  the 
walls  of  Parisian  hospitals,  to  contemplate  the  worst  ravages  of  dis- 
ease upon  subjects  of  broken-down  constitutions,  and  who  have  pass- 
ed the  ordeal  of  French  hospital  practice.  They  return  home  with 
Grallic  pathology,  and  the  results  of  Gallic  therapeutics,  which  diey 
could  not  realize  in  their  own  country,  and  will  never  witness  again 
but  by  carrying  out  the  principles  which  have  supplied  them  with  their 
means  of  information."^— Note  W  p.  1127. 

It  is  true  that  a  few  have  been  not  a  little  employed  in  disseminar 
ting  these  corruptions  in  this  stable  land  of  sound  medical  philoso- 
phy ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  am  still  able  to  repeat,  that,  '^  What  Amer- 
icans have  received  from  the  devotees  of  Morbid  Anatomy,  or  fi:Y)m 
such  as  would  make  Chemistry  the  basis  of  organic  science,  has  only 
tended  to  show  them  more  distinctly,  that  the  phenomena  of  life,  in 
their  various  relations,  are  the  true  foundation  of  principles  in  med- 
icine" (§  350-360f ,  744,  821,  830). 

And  now,  having  obtained  the  requisite  permission  from  one  ven- 
erable in  years,  profound  in  science,  and  long  eminent  as  an  ex- 
pounder and  teacner  of  medicine,  and  practically  familiar  with  Euro- 
Sean  habits,  I  shall  here  subjoin  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  he 
id  me  the  honor  of  addressing  to  myself,  from  Louisville,  Ky*, 
April  5th,  1846.*     I  am  immediately  prompted  to  this  step  by  the 

*  In  allading  to  my  DEFSxais  of  thk  Msbical  pRoriMiON  of  the  United  6ta.tei, 
Profeioor  Caldwell  goes  on  to  remark  tiiat, 
"  On  perfaapf  eveiy  part  of  your  muparing  career  tfaroaghoat  yonr  task,  from  begin 
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manner  in  which  the  Medical  Profession  of  the  United  States  has 
been  lately  presented  to  the  World  by  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  the  hope  that  I  may  be  thus  instrumental  in 

nix^  to  end,  my  sentimenti  accompany  yon,  and  probably  on  one,  at  leaat,  leave  yoa  a 
little  in  the  rear.  I  allude  to  the  practical  Bupenarihf  which  the  phyaicianB  of  oar  own 
country  hold,  in  general,  over  those  of  Europe,  and  I  presume  also,  of  course,  of  every 
other  portion  of  the  globe. 

"  Respecting  the  treatment  of  chronic  complaints  I  forbear  to  speak ;  because  my  knowl- 
edge on  tiiat  point  is  less  iull  and  thorough,  and  theilBlbre  my  opinion  less  positive. .  But, 
in  their  rational,  skillful,  bold,  and  successful  treatment  of  acute  diseases,  particularly  of 
the  classes /e^res  and  jMegfruuuBf  the  i>hy8icians  of  the  United  States  are  incomparably 
■uperior  to  any  Europeans  whose  practice  I  have  either  witnessed  in  person,  or  read  oif 
in  books.  That  this  is  true  in  relation  to  American  complaints  cannot  be  denied.  Nor, 
in  my  opinion,  is  it  less  true  in  respect  to  those  of  Iransatiantic  countries. 

"  Uf  all  the  physicians  in  Europe  of  whom  I  have  any  knowledge  to  be  relied  upon,  I 
am  most  partial  to  the  practice  of  certain  Dublin  gentlemen,  and  of  those  in  some  parts  of 
Italy.  In  dieir  treatment  of  disease  they  have  often  reminded  me  of  lu>7ne.  And  of  all 
the  practice  I  have  ever  witnessed,  that  of  Paris  is  the  most  inefficient  and  miserable. 
Yet  IS  it  this  Parisian  school  in  which  American  pupils  are  most  anxious  and  proud  to  be 
educated,  and  to  which  they  are  advised  to  repair ;  and  most  unwisely  and  inconsiderate- 
ly advised.  As  far  as  ^  practicp  of  medicine  is  concerned,  if  they  do  not  there  learn  how 
to  kill  the  sick  themselves,  Ihey  learn,  or  may  learn,  to  perfection,  tiie  art  of  allowing 
their  complaints  to  kill  them.  Never  have  I  witnessed  m  Paris  a  single  well-directed 
Herculean  blow  attempted  in  a  case  of  fever.  The  battle  was  always  fought  in  a  LilHpu- 
tian  manner.  Nor,  were  I  to  say  the  same  in  relation  to  English  and  Scotch  practice, 
would  it  be  easy  to  refute  the  assertion.  It  is  a  well-known  truth,  that  European  phy- 
aicians  of  ever^  nation,  who  migrate  to  America,  are,  on  their  first  removal,  incompetent 
to  the  successral  treatment  of  the  complaints  of  the  country;  nor  can  any  thing  but  expe- 
rience render  Ihem  competent  to  it. 

**  It  is  undeniable,  tiiat  the  physicians  of  Europe  are,  in  the  maas,  very  far  from  being 
an  able  and  elevated  body  of  men.  Strike  off  the  few,  I  might  say  the  comparativelv 
Tenr  few,  who  alone  give  lustre  and  standing  to  the  profession,  and  the  remaining  'mill- 
ion'wiU  be  found  to  be  positively  and  strikingly  the  reverse;  a  very  ordinary  body,  pos- 
sessing not  an  element  en  distinction  on  the  ground  of  either  talent  or  attainments.  And 
the  same  is  true  in  relation  to  die  pupils  whom  I  have  seen  in  attendance  on  the  Euro- 
pean schools.  A  majority  of  them,  which  may  be  called  vast,  are,  in  appearance,  far  infe- 
rior to  the  pupils  of  our  own  schools.  Nor  have  I  the  least  reason  to  believe  them  much 
if  any  less,  inferior  in  mind  dian  they  are  in  person.    In  proof  of  tjiis,  the  American  pu- 

Sils,  whom  I  have  seen  in  attendance  on  foreign  schools  of  medicine,  were,  in  no  ordinary 
egree,  the  finest  voung  men  belonging  to  the  classes ;  the  fbremost,  I  mean,  in  every  es- 
sential  attribute  of  standing.  Of  this  they  were  themselves  confident  and  proud ;  and  so 
was  I. 

"  It  is  not  true,  then,  that  the  mcus  of  physicians  in  Europe  are,  in  any  respect,  superior 
to  the  mass  in  the  United  States.  In  their  treatment  of  disease,  I  feanessly  repeat  that 
they  sue  decidedly  inferior.  On  each  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  ires<  not  less  than  the  east, 
there  exist  in  the  Faculty  the  eminent  few,  who,  in  talents  and  knowledge,  are  nearly  on 
a  par ;  the  Americans,  however,  being  at  once  Uie  most  efficient  most  rational,  and  most 
Buccessfal  practitiuuers. 

"  While  I  yield  to  no  one,  therefore,  in  the  estimate  I  place  on  the  leading  phvticians 
of  Europe,  I  cannot  admit  that  those  of  the  United  States  are  in  any  respect  uieir  inferi- 
ors. And  I  should  deem  myself  xmworthy  my  birth-right,  were  I  not  to  discountenance 
the  wordy  tirade  poured  out  so  superabundantly  in  certain  quarters,  in  disparagement  of 
the  education  and  standing  of  the  great  body  cf  American  pnysicians. 

''For  the  inferiority  of  the  mass  of  European  physicians  a  plain  and  substantial  reason 
may  be  assigned :  they  are  enslaved  bv  precedent  and  trammeled  in  mind,  and  are  not, 
therefore,  independent  thinkers.  And  I  need  hardly  add,  where  independence  of  thought 
is  wanting,  so  are  vigor  and  efficacy  of  thou^t" 

"  An  overwhelming  mi^ori^  of  the  physicians  of  Europe  reside  and  practice  in  country 

{>laces,  villages,  and  small  towns.  And,  as  already  alleged,  ihey  are,  ab  origine,  mare  or 
ess  of  an  interior  caste.  Their  education  is  also  inferior.  Hence,  conscious  of  their  inferior- 
ity, they  look  upward  for  light  and  direction,  nndfoUow  those  whom  they  acknowledge  as 
their  superiors.  In  this  they  but  confbnn  to  the  European /MAitm,  according  to  whicn  tiie 
lower  orders  of  society  do  a  sort  of  homage  to  the  higner,  and  walk  in  their  footsteps.  80 
true  is  all  this  that  there  are  few,  if  any.  medical  commoners  in  the  Old  World,  who  venture 
to  think  in  any  other  way  than  by  authority  of  some  writer  or  teacher ;  whom  they  obey 
and  adhere  to  as  retainers  do  to  their  feudal  lords.  I  need  hardly  subjoin,  that  in  a  con- 
dition so  humiliating,  it  is  impossible  for  phvsicians  to  rise  to  exmnence. 

"  Much  of  this,  however,  yon  have  vourseu  stated  in  your  *  Defense  cf  the  Profession,'  or 
elsewhere.  But  I  am  not  apprized  m  your  having  stated  that  the  American  youth  can  be 
much  better  educated  in  their  own  countiy  than  in  any  foreign  one.  Tet  is  the  fact  un- 
ouestionably  true.  I  mean  that  it  is  a  fact,  and  not  a  nanow-minded,  selfish  assertion. 
The  real  proximate  elements  of  medicine  are  more  thoroughly  taught  in  some  American 
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obliterating  unmerited  reproach,  and  in  inspiring  my  medical  coan- 
trymen  with  that  consciousness  of  worth,  and  self-respect,  and  self- 
dependence,  which  they  are  so  eminently  entitled  to  enjoy. 

schools,  than  in  any  European  ones  I  have  ever  visited.  This  is  especially  trae  in  relir 
tion  to  the  Principles  or  JPhilosophv  of  medicine  ;  wi^nt  an  acquaintance  wiUi  whidi 
the  practice  of  the  j)rofe8sion  is  ranK  quackery." 

I  nave  no  disposition  to  pursue  Uie  foregoing  subject  beyond  what  may  seem  expedient 
for  the  defensive  purposes  which  common  justice  urres  upon  an  injured  right.  The  scope 
of  remark  is  therefore  designed  to  e:itend  far  beyond  diose  domestic  relations  which  mignt 
be  adjusted  without  foreign  aid.  But  oar  own  self-reproach  was  not  the  offspring  of  con- 
scious degradation.  It  was  but  the  sequel  of  disdain  which  prospective  greatness  never 
fails  to  encounter  on  its  triumphant  march.  The  aspersions  of  the  mother-oountiy  had 
been  received  in  the  dignity  of  silence,  and  they  who  xmdertook  the  game  at  home  calca- 
lated  to  win  dirongh  an  imaginarv  acquiescence  in  foreign  diplomacy  and  an  accustomed 
non-resistance.  All  that  was  noble  in  our  land  had  been  the  subject  of  unmitigated  scorn; 
and  so  it  progressed  under  the  blandishments  of  diplomatic  skill.  I  will  not  point,  in  tes- 
timony of  this,  to  the  "  London  Cluarterlv,"  or  political,  or  other  journals  of  inferior  note ; 
but  that  which  has  reigned  supreme  in  uie  world  of  letters  unfolds  an  amount  of  proof  at 
which  Honor  and  Humanity  hang  their  heads  in  shame.  The  blows  have  not  fallen  upon 
the  imbecile  and  weak.  That  is  the  coward's  work,  and  would  have  yielded  nothing  to 
the  final  cause.  A  nation  has  been  the  intended  victim,  and  therefore  a  nation's  pride 
oas  been  the  target  The  critique  upon  Channing  in  that  National  work,  the  Edinbwgk 
Review t  for  April,  1839,  is  alone  enough  to  dishonor  any  country,  at  any  age. 

I  shall,  therefore,  briefly  sustain  the  foregoing  comparative  estimate  of  the  Medical  Pro 
fession,  in  a  limited  apphcation  to  "the  Mother-Country."  I  complain  not  of  any  other, 
and  revere  the  ancestor  as  a  fading  luminary,  of  the  largest  magpitude,  whose  resplen- 
dent light  has  only  passed  into  other  regions  to  advance  the  welfare  of  oUier  worlds.  I 
shall  sustain  the  comparison,  I  say,  by  a  quotation  of  one  of  many  analogous  comments 
ttiat  have  lately  appeared  in  a  medical  work  ylufib^may  be  regarded  as  the  orade  of  the 
British  Profession,— the  London  Lancxt.  i/i^^^^Ujh  «  /  7.  ^^y 

In  speaking  of  the  existing  state  of  medicine  in  Ureal  Britain,  and  after  representine 
British  '*  works  on  pathology  and  the  practice  of  medicine  as  deficient  in  originality  and 
richness  of  materials,"  the  veteran  editor  aims  his  Lancet  at  the  very  foundation.  "  Look," 
he  says,  "  at  the  state  of  British  pathology !  Of  what  does  the  great  majority  of  our  books 
on  this  subject  consist  t  Of  compilations ;  of  old  views  cooked  up  as  new  discoveries ;  of 
annotated  translations;  or,  at  best,  of  able  and  comprehensive  digests  of  materials  that  were 
already  before  the  public  in  other  forms." — London  Lancet,  May  6,  1843.  And  mav  I  not 
adduce,  in  support  of  the  Lancetf  what  I  have  said  in  former  sections  of  the  reference 
and  surrender  of  British  medicine  to  the  laboratory  of  a  German  chemist  ($  349,  d,  376^, 
676,  878)  f » 

BhaU  Americans,  therefore,  go  on  to  decry  the  efforts  of  their  own  medical  scholars, 
degrade  the  whole  profession  of  their  own  country,  and  sacrifice  their  own  medical  litera- 
ture for  what  is  conceded  to  be  the  present  medical  literature  of  Great  Britain  T  It  is 
not  mine  to  complain  of  British  critics  for  promulgating  what  could  not  be  concealed ;  and, 
doubtless,  it  is  uie  only  remedy  for  professional  apathy,  the  only  stimulus  to  "medical  re- 
form," the  only  motive  for  "  Parliamentary  action,"  and  the  only  means  of  extending  edu* 
cation  and  of  rescuing  the  practice  of  medicine  from  the  hands  of  "  avothecaries." 

There  has  been  no  occasion  for  vindictive  motive ;  which  never  faus  to  tarnish  truth  or 
polish  error.  The  common  ends  of  life  are  known  to  all,  and  each  in  his  place,  in  the  scale 
of  conscience,  weighs,  to  the  weight  of  a  thoudit,  the  right  and  the  wrong.  What  was 
once  true  is  true  forever ;  and  nothing  has  stood  the  test  of  truth  like  tiie  great  elements 
of  national  ded^e.  In  vain  do  we  point  to  our  former  greatness,  and  call  for  help  upon 
the  past.  The  very  power  of  example  is  gone.  What  was  noble,  was  virtuous,  was 
intellectual  has  passed  to  other  regions,  is  cherished  and  honored  in  other  climes.  It  is 
lost  only  to  the  land  of  its  birth. 

While,  therefore,  we  adopt  whatever  is  valuable  from  abroad,  let  us  have  a  literature 
of  our  own,  based  upon  American  observation,  American  industry,  and  American  genius. 
But,  as  I  fbrmerly  said,  let  us  remember  the  admonitions  of  history,  that,  when  nations 
have  begun  to  trample  upon  the  past,  to  reject  its  experience,  and  to  strike  out  new  sys- 
tems of  observing  Nature,  it  has  been  the  most  certain  presage  of  approaching  imbecility, 
and  of  that  ultimate  fall  to  which  all  are  destined.  When  the  great  revolution  shall  have 
reached  the  Genius  of  Philosophy — "  to  Kparurrov  rtj^  ^i7io(To6iaf" — the  last  vial  of  wrath  is 
emptied,  and  that  nation  is  irretrievably  gone.  This  is  humiUatmg  to  pride,  and  may  have 
been  designed  as  one  of  its  correctives.  But  since  i^  is  so  in  the  great  plan  of  Providence, 
it  must  be  sufficiently  obvious,  that,  as  a  nation  approaches  its  chaotic  state,  those  who 
may  be  in  the  ascenaaut  are  bound  neither  to  counteract  the  order  of  nature,  nor  to  su^ 
fer  their  own  prosperity  to  be  blighted  by  the  mildew.  Ambition  must  follow  the  beaten 
path  of  philosophy.  The  denunciation  of  past  experience  is  the  ambition  of  egotism,  which 
erects  its  innovations  upon  error,  and  imbues  them  with  superstition  and  absurdities. 

I  say,  therefore,  let  us  have,  at  least,  a  medical  literature  of  our  own.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  will  contribute  like  it  to  the  nationality  of  Americans,  nothing  that  will  inspire  so 
Cxtcnbively  the  culture  of  other  sciences,  promote  the  advancement  and  refinement  of  the 

1  Th»  LowDOH  Lakcst  wilt  tenetde  that  all  ikingt  nmain  i»  ttatm  f«M>,  I860.—  Ttde  ilTflf*       SIT. 
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Other,  and  perliaps  I  should  say  more  important  objects,  are  con- 
templated by  this  note,  and  which  form  no  small  part  of  the  interests 
of  medicine.  They  are  the  same  which  I  have  had  uninterruptedly 
in  view.  They  are  those  which  are  intended  to  designate  the  conse- 
Guences  of  spurious  systems.  Those  systems  and  their  results  must  be 
displayed;  and  that,  too,  in  connection  with  what  may  be  designed  as 
substitutes.  Nor  is  there  any  inquiry  in  which  this  method  is  so  in- 
dispensable as  in  the  philosophy  of  medicine.  Truth  would  never 
obtain,  till  the  '*  lion  shall  lay  down  wit\]  the  lamb,"  unless  the  In  • 
stitutes  of  Organic  Nature  are  presented  in  forcible  contrast  with  the 
devices  of  art.  It  has  been  tried  from  the  day  when  Hippocrates 
evolved  the  philosophy  of  medicine  from  Nature  herself,  and  dragged 
it  from  the  midst  of  error  and  superstition.  It  has  been  tned,  I  say, 
in  vain.  The  present  times  bear  me  witness  of  the  fact.  The  mind 
must  enjoy  ready  means  of  comparison.  Nay,  more,  the  compar- 
isons must  be  planned,  matured,  logical,  and  irresistible.  Such,  only, 
can  give  stability  to  medicine ;  can,  only,  illustrate  and  enforce  the 
truth.  I  have  made  the  attempt :  I  do  but  say  a  humble  attempt. 
I  design  it  as  an  example  for  more  able  pens;  and  ever  consistent 
and  firm  in  the  views  which  I  have  now  expressed,  I  would  cheer- 
fully become,  upon  my  own  method,  the  victim  of  a  better  philosophy. 
I  would  have  corruptions,  speculations  of  all  kind,  swept  with  an  un- 
sparing hand  from  the  tablet  of  organic  nature ;  and  while,  therefore, 
whatever  I  may  have  attempted  shall  remain  unrefuted,  uninvalidated, 
or  however  it  may  receive  approval,  or  be  condemned  without  **  th« 
ordinary  prerogative  of  being  presumed  to  be  true  until  the  contrary 
is  clearly  shown"  (§  376J,  a),  I  shall  suffer  the  method  of  inquiry  to 
remain  undisturbed,  the  exposures  of  error  to  hold  firm  their  places, 
in  any  future  editions  of  this  work ;  that  they  may  unceasingly  con- 
tribute to  their  original  objects,  and  admonish  the  pretender,  that  some 
one  more  competent  to  the  task  may  fasten  upon  him  a  universal 
verdict  of  guilt.  They  will  therefore  remain,  as  a  safeguard  to  med- 
icine, till  the  corruptions  be  shown  to  bear  on  their  front  the  broad 
seal  of  Nature.* 

asefal  and  ornamental  arts,  nothing  that  will  bo  effectually  confirm  and  carry  forward  that 
elevated  rank  which  die  Medical  Profession  of  the  United  States  have  alreadv  won  for 
themselves  in  the  hearts  of  their  conntrymen.  We  have,  indeed,  already  the  ioandation 
of  such  a  literatare  in  the  mnltifarions  writings  of  the  hard-thinkinff  men  of  America ;  and 
it  is  this  very  Hteratare,  and  the  general  dissemination  of  knowledge  in  the  American 
Medical  Profession,  their  indomitable  industry,  their  well-directed  skiu,  and  their  discreet 
and  dignified  bearing,  which  give  them  higher  rax^,  greater  inflaence  in  society,  than  any 
other  class.  Look  where  we  may,  we  shall  be  Ukely  to  find  the  medical  man  foremost  in 
enterprise,  taming  night  into  day,  leading  in  measures  for  the  pnblic  health  and  for  its 
general  prosperity,  curbing  the  impetuosity  of  error  and  superstition,  rearing  and  conse- 
crating temples  to  the  Divinities  of  Health  wherever  a  dozen  worshipers  can  be  found, 
and  stretching  out  an  influence  which  awakens  all  the  elements  of  learning  and  industry 
It  is  the  Profession  alone  which  is  not  true  to  itself. 

In  all  diat  I  have  now  said,  I  may  not  be  suspected  of  undue  partialities,  for  I  am  un- 
der no  obligation  to  any  portion  of  my  profession  in  America,  or  of  the  American  Repub- 
lic ;  while  1  am  actuated  by  the  deepest  sense  of  gratitude  to  some  foreign  countries  that 
can  be  inspired  in  a  man  of  literary  habits.  To  ^hose  countries  I  am  the  more  indebted 
as  they  are  always  just  to  my  native  land,  do  honor  to  her  scholars,  and  are  the  great 
abodes  of  learning  and  philosophy.  Nevertheless,  in  all  the  instances  I  have  endeavored 
to  speak  according  to  my  convictions  of  the  truth,  and  the  demands  of  my  subjects ;  ever 
sacrificing  self  to  those  primaxy  objects.  If  there  may  seem  to  have  been  asperily,  1 
trust  it  will  be  found  in  the  facts  thea«elves,  and  in  the  unavoidable  nature  of  die  oon- 
olnsions  at  which  I  have  arrived. 

*  The  subject  of  MBt>icAL  Education,  and  the  great  superiority  of  the  system  pur- 
sued in  the  United  States  over  that  of  Great  Britain,  was  resumed  in  a  series  of  seven- 
teen numbers,  which  I  contributed  (but  which  appeared  editorially)  to  the  New  Yorkfj     i* 
Medical  Pre^  (from  Jan.  29th  to  June  4th,  1859),  lounded  upon  Aanimentary  evidence.  V^^^  ^ 
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INFLAMMATION  AND  FEVER. 

710)  a.  I  PROCEED  to  illustrate  the  most  importaiit  principles  in  med- 
icine by  considering  those  which  are  especially  relative  to  inflamma- 
turn  and  jfever;  the  two  orders  of  disease,  indeed,  which  make  up  the 
great  amount  of  human  maladies,  and  form  the  great  outlets  of  life. 
The  few  diseases  which  do  not  fall  under  one  or  Uie  other  of  the  fore- 
going  denominations  are  least  important  in  a  practical  sense,  and  least 
understood  in  their  pathology.  Nevertheless,  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  which  apply  to  the  pathology  of  inflammation  and  fever 
will  greatly  aid  our  mterpretation  of  the  essential  changes  which  con- 
stitute the  pathological  conditions  of  other  affections. 

710.  &•  Inflammation  and  fever  have  been  generally  regarded  as 
one  disease,  and  they  who  have  considered  them  distinct  affections 
have  offered  no  analysis  by  which  their  individuality  may  be  estab- 
lished, and  by  which  each  complaint  may  be  readily  distinguished  in 
practice.  Important  evils  to  the  sick  are  therefore  in  constant  prog- 
ress from  this  source  alone ;  and  when  there  is  added  to  it  the  entire 
darkness  in  which  venous  congestion  has  been  shrouded,  both  in  its 
absolute  pathology  and  as  it  modifies  fever  and  the  recognized  forms 
of  inflammation,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  a  vast  opening  is  here  pre- 
sented for  the  improvement  of  medical  philosophy,  and  for  the  com- 
mon welfare  of  man  (§  787,  Rights  of  Authors,  p.  919,  nos.  27, 28). 

INFLAMMATIQIf. 

711.  I  shall  first  state  the  outlines  of  inflammation,  and  its  essential 
pathological  characters ;  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  takes  its 
rise  in  purely  physiological  conditions,  and  holds  its  progress  and  de- 
cline under  tne  same  great  natural  laws  of  the  constitution  (§  137, 
149-152,638). 

712.  Unlike  idiopathic  fever,  which  is  a  universal  disease  of  the 
body,  inflammation  is  always  local  (§  143,  148).  Fever,  however,  is 
oflen  complicated  with  inflammation  of  one  or  more  organs  at  or  near 
its  commencement,  and  the  local  disease  may  precede  the  constitu- 
tional one,  and  even  become  the  exciting,  though  not  the  predisposing^ 
cause  of  it  (§  645,  650,  651, 653).  More  frequently,  however,  inflam- 
mations spring  up  during  the  progress  of  idiopathic  fever,  and  often 
attack  and  disorganize  many  important  parts  in  rapid  succession. 
Indeed,  it  is  rare  that  fever  exists  long  without  this  greater  foe 
making  its  appearance,  and  adding  seriously  to  the  difliculties  and 
dangers  of  the  case  (§  779). 

713.  Owine  to  the  foregoing  complications  the  capital  mistake  is 
often  made  of  regarding  the  local  affection  as  the  essential  or  predis- 
posing cause  of  the  constitutional  fever.  Such  pathologists  assume, 
of  course,  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  fever  and  inflammation, 
and  that  both,  therefore,  are  equally  and  always  local  diseases.  But 
this  is  not  the  doctrine  of  those  who  depend  less  on  morbid  anatomy, 
and  study  Nature  in  her  living  aspects  (§  699).  The  single  symptom 
which  has  given  to  fever  its  name  has  been  a  main  cause  of  the  con- 
fusion which  prevails  upon  this  subject  (§  657  b,  764,  &c.). 
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714.  Inflammations  of  much  activity  generally  disturb,  but  very  va- 
riouslyi  the  functions  of  many  distant,  organs ;  but  the  results  from 
their  reflected  nervous  actions  have  mostly  a  different  pathological 
condition  from  the  primary  disease,  and  such  as  are  truly  inflamma- 
tory are  limited  to  a  few  parts ;  while  all  parts  are  affected  in  fever, 
and  with  pathological  conditions  more  or  less  alike. 

In  chronic  inflammations  sympathies  are  more  slowly  and  less  ex- 
tensively produced,  or  not  at  all  where  more  acute  forms  would  occa- 
sion great  constitutional  disturbance;  even  when  the  brain  or  other 
important  organs  may  be  the  seat  of  the  chronic  variety  (§  140). 

Acute  inflammation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  prone  to  give  rise,  at  its 
early  stage,  to  what  is  csMed  febrile  action^  or  fever  (§  134,  139,  140, 
150).  But  this  kind  of  "fever"  is  purely  sympathetic^  never  pre- 
cedes the  local  affection,  and  is  mostly  remarkable  for  a  simple  ex- 
citement of  the  heart  and  arteries ;  while  in  idiopathic  fever,  the 
most  violent  excitement  ufl;en  takes  place  without  any  appreciable 
antecedent  local  complaint,  but  simultaneously  with  the  general  ex- 
citement all  the  organs  appear  to  have  become  involved  in  a  morbid 
process ;  and  now,  also,  inflammation  may  as  suddenly  supervene  (§ 
143  ^,  148).  The  febrile  condition  proves  an  exciting  cause  of  the 
other  mode  of  disease  in  some  part  predisposed  to  the  inflammatoi*y 
process  (§  476^-488^,  500  m,  514/,  674  d,  903,  904  a,  990^). 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  great  confusion  has  prevailed  upon  this 
all -important  subject,  and  that  causes  have  been  mistaken  for  effects, 
and  effects  for  causes.  The  excitement  of  the  heait  and  arteries  at- 
tendant on  inflammation  appears  to  have  engrossed  attention,  inquiry 
to  have  stopped  short  as  to  all  other  organs,  and  a  comparison  to  have 
been  alone  made  between  the  general  arterial  excitement  of  inflam- 
mation and  that  which  is  attendant  on  fever.  In  one  affection  the 
general  excitement  may  be  almost  the  only  element  of  disease  beyond 
the  local  cause ;  in  the  other  it  is  only  one  of  a  great  number  of 
elements  distributed  throughout  the  body  (§  487  A,  500  wi,  686,  694|). 

Again,  it  is  fundamental  with  infla&mation  that  the  sympathetic 
development  of  general  arterial  excitement  will  subside  as  soon  as  the 
local  inflammation,  or,  primary  cause,  is  removed  ;  but,  in  fever  the 
whole  disease  continues  after  the  original  cause  is  removed.  The  or- 
gans of  circulation  may  be  long  subject  to  very  high  degrees  of  ex- 
citement, as  often  witnessed  in  the  intermittent  fever,  without  a  shade 
of  inflammation  presenting  itself  during  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
And  how  clear  the  characteristic  distinction,  uiat  in  intermittent  fever 
the  excitement  not  only  disappears  periodically,  but  according,  also, 
to  the  type  of  the  fever,  while  m  inflammation  it  remains  till  the  local 
cause  is  removed ;  when,  also,  the  whole  disease  is  at  an  end.  But 
violent  inflammations  which  coexist  with  intermittent  fever  may  be 
entirely  subdued,  and  yet  the  fever  proceed  uninterruptedly.  Again, 
it  is  a  common  circumstance  that  all  idiopathic  fevers  are  introduced 
by  a  chill ;  while  such  is  rarely  the  case  with  inflammations.  The 
chill,  too,  and  of  great  severity,  may  attend  every  paroxysm,  of  a  long- 
continued  intermittent. 

715.  When  inflammation  gives  rise  to  general  arterial  excitement  it 
is  in  part  by  continuous,  and  in  part  by  remote  sympathy  (§  498-500). 
The  latter  is  mostly  concerned  in  developing  the  general  results. 
The  nervous  power  being  excited  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord   is  re- 

Go 
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flectod  upon  tbe  heart  and  capillary  blood-vessels  of  the  whole  system. 
That  power,  thus  reflected,  proves  a  stimulant  to  these  organs,  by 
which  their  action  is  increased,  and  otherwise  modified  (§  188,  205, 
226,  480-485).  Again,  the  same  primary  inflammation  which  thaa 
calls  up  a  general  excitement  of  the  circulatory  system,  may  be  si- 
multaneously producing  inflammation  of  some  other  and  distant  part, 
through  the  same  process  of  reflex  nervous  action.  That  second  part 
may  have  been  predisposed  to  inflammation  by  some  external  remote 
cause,  and  the  nervous  power  determined  upon  it  may  then  operate 
only  as  an  exciting  cause.  If  the  part  be  not  antecedently  predispos- 
ed, then  the  nervous  power  may  prove  the  predisposing  as  well  as  ex- 
citing cause,  or  there  may  be  other  predisposing  causes  co-operating 
with  it  (§  143-150,  226,  484  h,  no.  6,  645,  652).  This  second  part, 
thus  sympathetically  influenced,  then  becomes  the  source  of  other 
reflex  nervous  actions ;  co-operating,  in  this  way,  with  the  primary 
inflammation,  and  increasing  more  and  more  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  at  larg^,  and  developing  inflammation  in  other  parts, 
while,  also,  the  general  arterial  excitement*  is  a  supplementary  me- 
chanical cause.  The  circles  of  sympathy  now  become  very  complex, 
and  interwoven  with  each  other  (§  148) ;  and  yet,  through  the  same 
laws  of  reflex  nervous  action  a  blow  may  be  simultaneously  struck 
at  the  whole  by  one  decisive  impression  from  a  single  remedy. 
Bloodletting,  for  instance,  will  do  it ;  but  the  operation  of  this  remedy, 
although  involving  the  agency  of  the  nervous  power,  is  different,  in 
some  respects,  from  that  of  any  other  agent.  But,  suppose  it  may  be 
done  by  an  active  cathartic,  combined  with  a  nauseating  dose  of  tar- 
tarized  antimony.  The  pathological  states  of  the  various  inflamed 
organs  are  every  where  nearly  or  considerably  alike.  A  single  rem- 
edy may,  therefore,  overthrow  at  once  the  whole  complex  condition 
of  disease  (§  137  d,  143  c,  d,  476^  A,  479,  481  g,  484  h,  no.  5,  514, 
557  a,  929-934,  944  h,  970  c).— Note  D  p.  1114. 

7151.  So  also  the  foregoing  modus  operandi  of  the  nervous  influ- 
ence in  inflammation  is  applicable  to  the  predisposing  influences  of  the 
remote  causes  of  fever  (§  148),  of  hydrophobia,  of  the  constitutional 
eflects  of  mercury,  antimony,  &;c.v  and  of  all  agents,  indeed,  which 
transmit  their  influences  to  parts  remote  from  the  direct  seat  of  their 
operation  (§  500,  535,  &c.,  657).    It  is  all  by  reflex  nervous  action. 

716.  The  general  sympathetic  excitement  is  supposed  to  of^en  con- 
stitute a  state  of  general  inflammation.  But  this  is  an  error ;  since 
inflammation  is  always  confined  to  some  limited  part,  the  minute  ves- 
sels of  which,  and  not  the  larger  arteries  and  heart,  are  the  instru- 
ments of  the  disease  (§  407  b,  410,  411).  The  term  wflajmmaiory  fe- 
ver is  also  objectionable,  as  being  significant  of  what  has  no  existence. 
The  term  constitutional  derangement  is  commonly  employed  to  denote 
the  sympathetic  disturbances  which  inflammation  may  inflict  upon 
parts  remote  from  its  own  location.  It  is  the  same  condition  that  goes 
under  the'  denomination  of  fever  when  owing  to  the  reflex  nervous  ac- 
tions of  inflammation.  But,  unlike  idiopathic  fever,  per  se,  it  embra- 
ces a  variety  of  morbid  conditions  in  different  parts  (694f ). 

717.  Inflammation  occurring  in  one  part  may  induce  the  same  dis- 
ease in  another,  and  this  last  in  a  third,  &c.,  independently  of  the  fore- 
going affection  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  It  oflien  happens,  also,  that 
some  sympathetic  derangement  will  disturb  the  system  far  more  ex- 
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tensively  than  the  primary  affection.  The  heart  may  be  the  only  or- 
gan that  may  be  disposed  to  sympathize  with  an  inflammation  of  the 
skin ;  but,  when  the  action  of  the  former  important  organ  becomes 
disturbed,  though  only  its  irritability  be  increased  along  with  that  of 
the  general  arterial  system,  it  may  develop  sympathetically,  and  by  a 
mechanical  impulse  of  blood,  extensive  derangements,  perhaps  inflam^ 
mations,  in  other  parts.  And  so,  in  the  same  vital  sense,  of  the  stom- 
ach, brain,  &c.,  when  one  of  those  organs  may  sympathize  with  some 
distant  inflammation  (§  139,  140,  525  c),  by  reflex  nervous  action. 

718.  The  more  active  and  extensive  the  inflammation,  the  more 
important  the  part  affected,  and  the  more  irritable  and  disposed  to 
sympathy  the  individual,  the  more  readily,  in  a  general  sense,  will  con- 
stitutional effects  ensue,  and  vice  versa  (§  139, 140,  597  d^  600  b).  Ex- 
ceptions are  seen  in  the  pleura  and  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  fauces. 
But  only,  in  the  latter  case,  under  special  circumstances ;  probably- of 
primary  abdominal  disease,  when  the  secondary  affection,  which  ia 
commonly  erysipelatous,  reacts,  in  its  turn,  sympathetically  (§  689,  I), 
The  special  sympathies  of  tissues  and  compound  organs  have  been 
already  considered  in  a  general  sense  (§  625-529).  As  it  respects 
inflammation,  a  predominance  is  seen  among  certain  organs,  as  the 
skin  and  mucous  tissue  of  the  alimentary  canaL  But  the  principle  is 
more  readily  comprehended  by  observing  its  operation  among  parts 
whose  natural  physiological  connections  are  strongly  pronounced,  as 
in  the  principal  organs  subservient  to  the  process  of  digestion  (§ 
129,  t).  The  sympathetic  results  may  not  be  inflammatory,  or  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  primary  disease ;  but  the  organs  which  thus  co- 
operate in  a  special  function  are  readily  disturbed  when  any  one  part 
ca  the  system  is  invaded  by  disease,  and  readily  excite  reflex  nerv- 
ous actions  among  each  other,  and  throughout  the  body  (§  514  A,  Sec), 
The  general  constitutional  affection  is,  tnerefore,  often  more  or  less 
dependent  on  the  habitual  association  of  the  action  of  different  organs 
while  in  health,  as  well  as  upon  the  nature  of  their  vital  constitution 
and  their  special  relations  to  other  parts  of  the  body  (§  129).  Owing, 
also,  to  the  special  modifications  of  the  vital  states  of  associated  or- 
gans, some  of  them  sympathize  more  readily  than  others  with  each 
other,  and  extend  their  influences  more  readily  and  powerfully  abroad 
(§  133,  &c.).  Thus,  the  small  intestine  occasions  sympathies  more 
readily  and  forcibly  than  the  large,  and  the  stomach  more  readily  than 
the  liver,  vrith  each  other.  But  these  morbid  sympathies  are  not  mu- 
tual among  the  parts  where  they  occur  most  readily,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  their  natural  sympathies.  Thus,  inflammation,  or  any  affec- 
tion, of  the  small  intestine  commonly  produces  more  or  less  derange- 
ment of  the  stomach ;  but  the  same  affection  happening  to  the  stom- 
ach will  not  equally  disturb  the  small  intestine.  Gastric  disease  read- 
ily deranges  the  liver ;  but  hepatic  affections  do  not  as  readily  affect 
the  stomach.    Such  are  plain  cases  of  reflex  nervous  action. 

It  may  be  also  well  to  remark,  that  were  it  not  that  one  part  nat- 
urally sympathizes  vrith  others,  it  would  never  sympathize  with  them 
under  circumstances  of  disease;  no  more  than  in  plants  (§  113- 
117,  129,  183-185,  224,  226,  349,  456-461  J,  475J,  493  ee,  678  rf). 

719.  Violent  sympathetic  disturbances  which  are  especially  relative 
to  the  nervous  system  often  spring  up  from  simple  irritation  of  the 
nerves  of  a  ix)mparatively  unimportant  part,  as  convulsions  from 
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teething,  &c.     These  conditions  have  been  confounded  with  absolute 
indammation  of  the  nerves  (§  526  d). 

720.  We  may,  perhaps,  reckon  as  the  first  among  my  radical  dis- 
tinctions between  inflammation  and  fever  the  fact  that  the  constitution- 
al disturbances  of  the  former  grow  out  of  direct  or  refiex  nervous  influ- 
ences instituted  and  kept  up  by  local  disease,  while  in  pure  fever  they 
are  independent  of  local  diseases,  though  equally  brought  about  by  al- 
terative reflex  nervous  influences  (§  233^,  475  j^,  647^,  715^). 

721,  a.  Inflammation  is  a  very  comprehensive  genus ;  or,  perhaps, 
it  should  be  rather  said,  it  is  a  species  of  disease  which  embraces  a  mul- 
titude of  varieties,  forming  a  truly  protean  malady. 

721,  b.  According  to  the  varieties,  it  is  divided  into  common  and  spe- 
ciflCf  whose  details  distinguish  it  very  broadly  from  fever. 

In  its  most  simple  form,  as  arising  from  mechanical  injuries,  or  as 
manifested  in  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  catarrh,  &;c.,  it  is  distinguished  as 
common  inflammation  (§  652,  c). 

When  the  disease  presents  certain  peculiarities  that  are  not  attend- 
ant on  the  common  form,  it  is  called  specific;  as  in  small-pox,  scrof- 
ula, lues,  gout,  rheumatism,  &c.,  and  in  all  cases  of  animaJ  and  veg- 
etable poisons  (§  650). 

722,  a.  Between  the  foregoing  characteristic  examples  of  common 
and  specific  inflammation  there  is  a  vast  range  of  gradations,  which 
meet,  as  it  were,  together ;  so  that  it  is  evident  no  definite  line  exists, 
and  that  all  the  individuals  belong  to  a  common  family.  The  very 
extremes  are  so  much  alike  that  they  may  be  compared  to  twins, 
which  we  may  mistake,  one  for  the  other,  at  a  superficial  glance,  or 
may  only  know  them  apart  by  some  peculiarities  of  mind  or  manner; 
but  which  peculiarities,  again,  have  so  many  points  of  resemblance 
that  the  same  general  system  of  moral  and  physical  discipline  is 
adapted  to  each  of  the  tv^ns,  with  only  some  special  modifications  to 
suit  the  peculiarities  of  each. 

722,  b.  In  a  general  sense,  when  inflammation  is  produced  by  a 
single  cause  it  appears  under  the  same  modification  or  variety  (§ 
652).  But  when  two  or  more  predisposing  causes  concur  in  estab- 
lishing the  morbid  change  the  modification  thus  induced  will  be  de- 
termined more  or  less  according  to  their  combined  virtues  (§  652). 
Thus,  cold  applied  to  the  surface  generally  produces  what  is  called 
common  inflammation.  But  it  will  also  act  as  a  predisposing  cause 
of  acute  rheumatism,  which  is  a  specific  form  ot  inflammation,  and 
therefore  possesses  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
forms.  Hence,  in  this  aflection  other  predisposing  causes  are  con- 
cerned, the  principal  of  which  may  be  ingrsoted  upon  the  constitu- 
tion, or  if  transitory,  may  have  begpin  the  foundation  of  disease  in 
the  organs  of  digestion  (§*659,  661). 

^  722,  c.  Inflammation  is  also  modified  by  the  natural  peculiarities 
of  the  vital  properties  in  the  diflerent  tissues,  and  the  sympathetic 
influences  it  may  exert  will  oflen  depend,  both  as  to  kind  and  inten- 
sity, upon  the  nature  of  the  tissue  inflamed,  and  the  general  nature 
of  the  compound  organ  of  which  the  tissue  may  form  a  component 
part.  As  to  the  modifications  of  the  disease  and  the  reflex  nervous 
actions  as  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  tissue,  good  examples  of  dif- 
ference occur  in  the  comparative  phenomena  and  sympathetic  effects 
of  pleurisy  and  phlebitis  (§  150,  160-162,  807,  809,  &c.). 
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As  to  the  modiiications  of  common  or  specific  inflammation  which 
grow  out  of  the  combined  peculiarities  of  the  yital  properties  of  par- 
ticular tissues  and  of  the  compound  organ  of  which  the  inflamed  tis- 
sue is  a  component  part,  we  have  numerous  and  striking  examples ; 
as  in  inflammations  of  the  brain,  stomach,  liver,  intestines,  &c. 

Again,  the  phenomena  will  be  varied  as  inflammation  may  aflect 
diflerent  parts  of  one  and  the  same  continuous  tissue,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  compound  organs  into  which  the  diflerent  parts 
may  enter.  Examples  of  this  occur  in  the  pulmonary  and  intestinal 
mucous  tissue  wherever  it  contributes  to  variations  of  the  general 
structure  (§  135-140). 

722,  d.  From  all  that  has  been  now  said,  it  is  evident  that  those 
lesions  which  have  been  rejected  from  the  general  denomination  of  in- 

'  flammation  by  Louis,  Andral,  Marshall  Hall,  &c.,  and  arranged  un- 
der the  designations  of  hypersemia,  hypertrophy,  lesions  of  nutrition, 
irritation  irom  loss  of  blood,  contra-inflammatory  action,  &c.,  but  at 
tended  by  many  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  inflammation,  fall  nat- 
urally within  the  range  of  this  variable  afiection,  (§  725.  Also,  Med. 
and  Phys.  Comm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  317-331,  712-715,  760,  &c.). 

723,  a.  Inflammation  is  sdso  divided  into  acute  or  active  and  chronic ; 
the  former  being  more  violent  than  the  latter,  comparatively  of  short 
duration,  and  commonly  distinguished  by  a  greater  variety  of  local 
results,  and  far  greater  constitutional  derangements. 

723,  h.  The  foregoing  pathological  states,  being  essentially  alike, 
run  into  each  other ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  what  has  been  chronic 
may  suddenly  become  acute,  and  pass  with  great  rapidity  through  the 
different  stages.  There  is,  therefore,  no  other  foundation  for  this  di- 
vision than  such  as  is  here  indicated. 

724,  I  am  now  conducted  to  an  analysis  of  this  disease,  and  shaU 
consider  it, 

1.  In  its  most  simple  condition,  as  affecting  different  tissues. 

2.  As  affecting  different  parts  of  different  structures. 

3.  The  varieties  of  inflammation  in  respect  to  its  general  attributes. 

4.  The  sympathies  to  which  it  may  give  rise. 

5.  The  remote  and  pathological  causes  of  inflammation. 
The  first  four  problems  will  be  considered  connectedly. 

725,  a.  In  a  general  sense,  inflammation  is  attended  by  redness^  tt^ 
moTf  heat,  and  pain.  They  were  once  supposed  to  be  essential  phe- 
nomena; but  either  may  be  absent,  particularly  exalted  heat  and 
pain.  Their  presence  or  absence,  intensity  or  mildness,  may  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  morbific  cause,  the  nature  of  the  tissue,  &c. 
(§  651,  722).  Thus,  there  is  no  redness  from  the  bite  of  a  musketoe, 
and  there  is  intense  itching  instead  of  the  exquisite  pain  occasioned 
by  the  sting  of  a  bee.  None  will  deny  that  the  affection  resulting 
from  the  latter  cause  is.  exquisitely  inflammatory,  and  all  must  allow 
the  near  coincidence  between  the  two  affections.  By  this  analogy  we 
bring,  also,  the  white  nettle  rash,  the  white  gangrene,  scirrous  tu- 
mors, &c.,  under  one  general  pathological  condition  (§  722,  d). 

725,  b.  Again,  for  example,  in  respect  to  pain,  much  will  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  tissue  affected,  and  upon  the  force  and  kind 
of  inflammationf  Inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes  is  attended 
with  far  greater  pain  than  the  mucous ;  in  which  last  it  is  often  ab- 
sent.    Simple  pneumonia  may  exist  to  an  alarming  extent  with  Httle 
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or  no  pain.  The  serous  tissue,  also,  possesses  only  colorless  blood* 
vessels  in  its  healthy  state,  but  is  apt  to  become  more  florid  in  its  in- 
flammations than  the  mucous.  On  the  other  hand,  parts  which  have 
only  a  dormant  state  of  sensibility,  as  the  tendons^  bones,  ligaments, 
may  become  exquisitely  painful  when  inflamed,  and  more  so  when 
inflammation  is  oroduced  in  the  fibrous  tissues  by  a  lacerated  than 
an  incised  wouno.  There  are  also  peculiarities  as  to  the  skin  (§ 
652,  c).  It  is  also  worth  observing,  as  contributing  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  properties  and  laws  of  life,  that  while  comnum  senaibility  is 
liable  to  be  exalted  in  inflammations,  specific  sensibility,  as  seeing 
tasting,  feeling,  is  apt  to  be  diminished,  or  impaired  in  a  different  way 
from  common  sensibility  (^  133-137,  193-204). 

725,  c.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  increase  of  sensibility  is 
only  a  contingent  result  of  inflammation.  This  property,  too,  is  not 
directly  concerned  in  the  organic  functions ;  and  a  part  is  quite  liable 
to  become  inflamed  when  all  its  principal  nervous  connections  with  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  are  separated  (§  188,193,205,489,500  J,  746c). 

726.  There  is  generally  more  or  less  pulsation  in  the  inflamed  part, 
and  in  the  larger  arteries  leading  to  it  (§  498,  516  d,  803).  In  all 
such  cases  the  extreme  capillary  arteries,  which  are  the  immediate 
instruments  of  the  disease,  and  which  naturally  carry  little  red  blood, 
have  become  enlarged,  and  admit  the  red  globules.  This  transmis- 
sion, however,  of  the  red  globules  is  not  due  to  the  enlargement,  but 
to  a  change  in  the  relation  of  the  vital  properties  of  the  vessels  to 
these  globules  (§  192,  384,  394,  396,  398,  399). 

728.  Like  the  arteries,  the  veins  of  an  inflamed  part  are  increased 
in  size;  at  least  when  the  former  are  enlarged.  This  is  owing  to 
active  dilatation  of  the  veins,  and  to  the  increased  volume  of  blood 
transmitted  to  them  (^  387,  786,  &c.). 

729,  a.  Common  inflammation,  when  it  goes  on  to  a  natural  ter- 
mination, and  in  its  greatest  latitude  of  simple  results,  may«  be  distin- 
guished into  four  stages;  namely,  the  formative,  wppurative,  ttlceni' 
live,  and  restorative  or  gramdating.  There  may  be  present,  there- 
fore, from  what  has  already  been  said,  only  the  formative  stage  (§  700, 
&c.).  When  the  disease  does  not  advance  beyond  that  stage,  it  is 
said  to  terminate  by  resolution.  The  suppurative  and  restorative 
stages  form  the  most  simple  natural  process  of  cure.  They  are  also 
subject  to  great  irregularities. 

!r  athologists  have  generally  reckoned  the  adhesive  process  as  a  dis- 
tinct stage  of  inflammation.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  it  is  not 
founded  on  principle. 

729,  b.  The  curative  stages  of  inflammation,  whether  regular  or  ir- 
regular, are  also  called  terminations  of  inflammation.  The  term  is  sig- 
nificant of  what  has  not  tfuly  happened ;  and,  as  words  have  often 
more  force  than  facts,  it  should  be  abolished.  There  is  great  practi- 
cal philosophy  concerned  about  the  mutations  of  disease  at  the  sev- 
eral regular  stages  of  inflammation,  and  in  all  the  modifications  to 
which  those  stages  are  liable.  There  is  but  one  termination  of  dis- 
ease, excepting  death.  Disease  remains,  however  altered  from  the 
formative  stage  of  inflammation,  till  nature  is  completely  restored 
(§  672,  733  c).  • 

730.  The  Jormative  stage  is  distinguished  more  or  less  by  thephar* 
acteristics  already  described. 
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The  suppurative  stage  is  introduced  by  a  decline  of  all  the  symp- 
toms of  the  formative  stage,  and  when  most  regular  there  is  a  pro* 
duction  of  purulent  matter,  which  constantly  tends  to  a  more  com- 
plete removal  of  the  formative  stage. 

The  ulcercUive  stage  is  more  or  less  attendant  on  the  suppurative ; 
generally  attends  the  formation  of  pus  excepting  on  exposed  sur- 
faces, when  it  may  be  present  or  absent  {^  733,  h).  Whenever  pres- 
ent it  is  immediately  antecedent  to  the  restorative  or  granulating 
stage,  although  a  destructive  process. 

The  restortUive  or  granulating  stage  is  promoted  by  the  suppura- 
tive, and  is  marked  by  a  continued  decline  and  ultimate  disappear- 
ance of  all  the  symptoms. 

731.  The  foregoing  stages  are  generally  more  distinctly  marked  in 
the  cellular  than  in  other  tissues.  With  the  exception  of  the  ulcera- 
tive, they  may  be  often  well  observed  upon  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
eye.     The  ulcerative  is  seen  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

732,  a.  Deviations  occur  in  the  suppurative  stage  in  the  production 
of  coagulable  lymph,  or  of  serum,  or  redundant  mucus,  or  efiusions  of 
blood,  instead  of  purulent  matter.  But  these  results,  or  however 
they  may  deviate  xrom  their  proper  standard,  are  all  analogous  to  the 
formation  of  pus,  being  exactly  equivalent  in  principle,  constitute 
equally  the  second  stage,  and,  in  tne  same  way,  contribute  to  the 
restorative  stage,  or  that  of  perfect  cure  (§  732/,  740  &,  764  e,  863  ay 

732,  h.  The  fluids  efiused  operate  as  depleting  means ;  and  it  is 
especially  for  this  reason  that  morbid  anatomists,  not  finding  the  vas- 
cularity thej  had  anticipated,  declare  that  its  absence  in  many  drop 
sical  affections  denotes  an  exactly  opposite  pathology  from  that  where 
the  same  afiections  are  attended  by  a  preternatural  niUness  of  the  ves- 
sels (§  699  Cf  700  h).  Nature,  however,  has  no  such  inconsistencies 
(Med,  and  Phys.  Qmm.,  vol  i.,  p.  180-182 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  187,  199,  65^^ 
557,  note)*  At  the  first  reference  here  made  I  have  quoted  the  me- 
chanical  rationale  as  propounded  by  Andral,  and  have  endeavored  to 
prove,  by  his  own  showing,  that  what  are  denominated  ''  passive 
dropsies"  depend  on  a  vital,  inflammatory  action  (§  740  ^,  805, 863  a). 

732,  c.  When  the  second  stage  of  inflammation  is  attended  by  an 
efiusion  of  coagulable  lymph  it  is  caUed  the  adhesive^  instead  of  the 
suppurative  stage.  This  variety  appears  mostly  in  the  serous  and 
cellular  tissues,  though  it  is  often  presented  by  particular  parts  of  the 
mucous  system,  as  that  of  the  trachea  in  croup,  and  of  the  intestines 
(S  133-135). 

732,  d.  When  wounds  heal  from  the  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph, 
it  is  by  the  "  first  intention ;"  though  the  process  is  the  same  as  when 
the  pleurae  unite,  or  the  lungs  become  hepatized  in  pneumonia.  In 
either  case  the  formation  of  lymph  is  a  p^  of  the  natural  process  of 
cure  (§  732  a,  3,  863  a).  However  momentous  the  evil  in  pneumo- 
nia, or  other  disorganizations,  it  is  still  the  result  of  the  great  recu- 
perative law ;  just  as  efiusions  of  blood  within  the  head  in  cases  of 
cerebral  congestion  are  on  a  par  with  hemoptysis,  haematamesis,  &c., 
or  all  dropsical  efiusions  with  each  other,  and  with  the  preceding  re- 
sults. Nature  does  not  step  aside  from  great  principles  for  minor 
purposes.  But,  in  the  apparent  contradictions  now  stated  Nature 
has  duly  provided  for  the  removal  of  extraneous  matter  from  shut  cav- 
ities, and  from  the  recesses  of  organization   by  the  function  of  ab- 
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sorption  (Med,  and  Fhys,  Gomm.,  voL  i.,  p.  371-384 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  546- 
666,  733). 

732,  e.  It  is  also  a  peculiarity  of  lymph  not  appertaining  to  pus,  that 
it  is  readily  susceptible  of  organization,  whereby  Nature  accomplishes 
other  purposes ;  though  such  organization  occurring  in  pneumonia  is, 
as  in  §  732,  d,  an  apparent  though  not  a  real  depaiture  from  the  great 
law  cf  recuperation.  Being  a  law  of  Nature  for  reparation  in  other 
parts,  it  must,  imder  equal  circumstances,  prevail  in  all  parts. 

732,  y!  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  adhesive  process  consists  of 
two  stages ;  that  by  which  lymph  is  effused,  and  the  strictly  adhesive. 
And,  although  the  effusion  of  lymph  be  equivalent  to  the  suppurative 
process,  there  is  superadded  to  the  former  a  distinct  final  cause,  since 
Nature  contemplates  in  this  modification  not  only  the  curative  effect, 
but,  also,  the  reparation  of  injured  parts  (§  732,  a). 

733,  a.  When  suppuration  occurs  upon  surfaces,  as  on  the  mucous 
tissue,  the  process  happens  in  its  most  simple  form.  But,  in  other  in- 
stances, as  when  pus  is  generated  by  the  cellular  or  serous  tissue,  the 
matter  cannot  escape  as  when  it  is  produced  by  the  mucous  tissue. 
In  these  cases,  therefore,  an  obstacle  intervenes  between  Nature  and 
the  cure,  as  when  the  formation  of  lymph  or  of  serum  takes  the  place 
of  purulent  matter  (§  732,  d).  But  here,  as  there,  Nature  has  provi- 
ded for  the  removal  of  the  secondary  evil,  through  a  principle  com- 
mon to  all  the  cases,  and  which  appertains  to  the  absorbent  vessels 
This  happens  after  the  following  manner,  which  must  be  briefly  sta- 
ted as  characterizing  an  important  law,  and  the  third  stage  of  inflam- 
mation. 

733,  b.  The  process  is  called  ulceration  (§  730).  It  consists  in  the 
absorption  of  all  the  tissues  intervening  between  the  accumulated 
matter  and  some  external  surface.  It  is  so  significant  of  a  great  final 
cause,  so  replete  with  evidences  of  Design,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  other  attendant  processes,  that  some  authors,  even  Hunter, 
have  metaphorically  ascribed  it  to  something  like  intelligence.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  also,  that  in  this  complex  condition  there  is  in  simul- 
taneous progress  both  the  formation  of  pus  and  of  lymph.  The  pus 
occupies  the  central  parts  of  the  abscess,  while  the  lymph  is  eflused 
at  the  circumference,  agglutinates  the  cellular  tissue,  and  thus,  by 
forming  a  sac,  prevents  the  spread  of  the  purulent  matter.  It  is  yet 
another  part  of^  the  complex  law  under  consideration,  that  while  the 
substance  between  the  abscess  and  external  surface  is  constantly  yield- 
ing to  the  ulcerative  process,  reparation  or  the  granulating  process  is 
going  on  posteriorly  to  the  abscess,  and  the  redundant  lymph  under- 
going absorption,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  the  ulcerative  process  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  abscess.  There  is,  however,  a  certain  differ- 
ence between  the  processes ;  but  it  is  less  than  between  the  absorption 
of  lymph  in  the  present  example  and  the  function  which  is  in  univer- 
sal operation  in  health.  In  the  case  before  us,  like  ulceration,  the  ab- 
sorption of  lymph  is  an  emanation  from  inflammation,  though  more 
remote  than  ulceration.  Both,  therefore,  may  be  regarded,  though 
not  equally,  as  pathological  conditions  of  absorption  (§  672). 

733,  c.  When  the  surface  is  reached,  and  the  matter  discharged, 
the  cavity  is  no  longer  circumscribed.  Nature  now  puts  an  end  to 
the  destructive  process,  and  completes  the  work  of  reparation  which 
bad  been  in  progress  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  abscess.     This  is  ac- 
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complisbed  by  the  formation  of  a  substance  analogous  to  that  which 
had  been  removed.  Coagulable  lymph,  along  with  more  or  less  pu- 
rulent matter,  is  secreted  by  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  upon  which  it  is 
arranged  in  little  fleshy  heaps,  or  knobs,  of  a  florid  color,  and  forms 
the  granulations.  These  knobs  contract  and  spring  from  the  top  of 
each  other  till  the  cavity  is  filled. 

Among  the  various  and  striking  results  which  are  involved  in  this 
process  of  reparation  none  is  more  remarkable,^or  more  strongly  ex- 
emplifies its  dependence  on  laws  that  are  unknown  in  the  inorganic 
world,  than  one  which  is  least  appreciated,  the  substitution  for  the 
granulations  of  an  organized  substance  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
removed.  The  granulations  have,  originally,  the  same  apparent  phys- 
ical characteristics,  from  whatever  part  of  the  body  they  may  spring. 
But  they  are  so  endowed  with  the  special  vital  characteristics  of  the 
parts  by  which  they  are  generated,  that  in  each  part  they  secrete  a 
substance  which  is  similar  to  the  part  removed,  while  the  granulations 
themselves  are  progressively  absorbed  (§  135,  b).  Doubtless,  also, 
the  granulations  are  specifically  diflerent,  in  a  physical  sense,  in  all  the 
cases,  difierently  organized,  and  therefore,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  or- 
ganized lymph,  derive  their  vessels  from  the  parts  by  which  they  are 
generated  {Med,  and  Phyaiolog,  Comm.^  vol.  ii.,  p.  354-362).* 

The  cavity  being  filled,  the  granulating  process  ceases,  as  if  instinct- 
ively, and  a  new  one  sets  in,  by  which  the  granulations  are  covered 
with  a  substance  analogous  to  skin,  and  which  is  called  the  cicatrix. 
This  completes  the  series  of  Designs  attendant  on  the  different  stages 
of  an  abscess>  and  which  exemplifies  all  the  regular  stages  of  inflam- 
mation (§  729,  b). 

733,  d.  Who  shall  resolve  the  foregoing  wonderful  processes  and 
results,  their  exact  concurrence,  their  obvious  design,  their  great  final 
cause,  by  any  process  or  laws  of  the  inorganic  world  ],  Yet  is  even 
this  now  almost  universally  attempted !  Such  is  ever  materialism ! 
But,  when  it  will  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  Nature  as  it  proclaims  her 
Author,  we  may  hope  in  vain  for  any  interpretation  of  her  phenome- 
na that  may  recognize  dignity  or  design  in  her  minor  aspects,  and 
least  of  all  as  it  may  conflict  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  mate- 
rialism. When  error  is  bold  in  its  demonstrations  it  is  reckless  of 
consistency,  and  therefore  regardless  of  fects  (§  5 J,  5i,  40,  80,  117, 
137, 143, 155,  156,  169/,  172  b,  226,  3031  a,  306,  310,  311,  350?  g-^, 
376i,  384,  385,  387,  399,  409/,  422,  500  m,  514  h,  524  d,  525,  526  d, 
528  c,  638,  649  d,  733  b,  764  b,  811,  847  c,  848,  902/  905,  943  c,  980, 
1019/  1085). 

733,  e.  As  we  have  now  and  before  seen.  Nature  often  contem- 
plates a  variety  of  useftil  purposes  in  the  individual  processes  she 
adopts  for  the  benefit  of  organic  beings.  The  healthy  state  of  the 
body  is  full  of  examples.  Every  action  of  every  part  has  commonly 
more  than  one  definite  object ;  often  many.  So  is  it,  also,  with  those 
morbid  processes  which  are  instituted  for  the  restoration  of  health. 
As  soon  as  the  tendency  in  diseased  actions  is  set  up  toward  the  nat- 
ural condition,  the  subsequent  changes  have  a  specific  reference  to 
the  ultimate  cure ;  the  completion  of  iVhich,  however,  may  be  very 
remote  from  the  initiatory  step.  The  vital  properties  and  actions  may 
pass  through  a  variety  of  changes  before  they  attain  the  natural  phys- 
iological condition  (§  672,  676).     But  each  change,  each  step  in  tlie 

*  Olller's  prodaotioD  of  bOQ«  by  tbe  transpIaotatioQ  of  ptriosteum  la  a  good  illaBtration  or  this 
stibject.-~1660 
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process,  may  be  necessary  to  the  next  succeeding,  till  Nature  attains 
her  normal  condition.  This,  however,  is  only  one  part  of  Nature's 
plan  in  her  salutary  efforts  to  escape  from  disease.  She  renders  vari- 
ous results,  as  she  goes  along,  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  sub- 
sequent steps  in  the  process  of  cure,  and  even  associates  with  these 
other  useful  objects.  In  the  case  but  just  before  us,  while  ulceration 
is  making  its  way  to  the  surface  for  the  discharge  of  matter,  the  puru- 
lent formation  is  constantly  subduing  the  inflammation,  and  the  secre- 
tion of  lymph,  which  is  designed  for  agglutination  and  granulation,  has 
the  same  salutary  influence  upon  the  morbid  process  on  which  its  pro- 
duction depends  (§  764,  e). 

The  properties  of  life  are  thus  constituted  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
only  enables  them  to  undergo  changes  from  their  diseased  to  healthy 
states,  but,  through  their  instruments  of  action,  to  result  in  the  forma- 
tion of  products  which  shall  contribute  to  this  great  ultimate  end  (§ 
672,  733  df  761).     This  is  the  philosophy  of  the-vu  medicatrix  nature 
lZ'^,f.  The  foregoing  law  of  reparation  prevails  universally  in  or- 
ganic beings ;  extending,  therefore,  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.     It  ap- 
pears, however,  under  various  modifications,  even  among  the  animal 
tribes.     It  is  presented  in  its  most  simple  form  in  the  growth  of  divi- 
ded polypi,  the  reproduction  of  the  claws  of  lobsters,  of  the  lizard's 
tail,  &c.,  when  it  takes  the  name  of  regeneration.     But,  it  is  equally 
an  act  of  regeneration  when  ulcerated  parts  are  restored  in  their  for- 
mer organization  by  the  granulating  process.    The  diflerence  consists 
alone  in  partial  modifications  of  a  common  action  (§  733,  h).     In  the 
regenerative  and  reparative  processes  of  plants  the  diflerence  is  sdU 
greater ;  and  such  as  reject  analogy,  or  cannot  discern  its  light,  have 
argued  that  the  diflerences  depend  upon  essentially  difierent  laws.    A 
previous  inflammatory  action,  it  is  true,  is  necessary  to  reparation  in 
the  higher  or^er  of  animals,  but  is  not  necessary  to  the  fundamental 
law  as  it  is  concerned  in  the  regeneration  of  entire  P^rts  in  the  lower 
animals,  nor  in  the  reparative  process  of  plants.     The  properties  of 
life  are  diflerently  modified  in  each,  and  consequently  the  processes 
difler,  though  as  intimately  connected  by  analogies  as  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  simple  physiological  states  (§  185,  672,  688  ee,  733  e). 
Nor  is  the  granulating  process  an  inflammatory  one,  but  only  conse- 
quent on  that  pathological  condition  ;  while  the  simple  production  of 
lymph  may  be  a  direct  emanation  from  inflammation,  or  only  conse- 
quent on  its  decline,  or  on  a  near  approximation  to  that  mode  of  ac- 
tion.    All  the  modifications,  however,  give  rise  to  corresponding  va- 
rieties in  the  nature  of  the  lymph,  just  as  they  do  in  that  of  purulent 
matter.    They  may  ofler  to  our  inadequate  vision  the  sameness  of  ap- 
pearance that  is  presented  by  the  pus  of  an  abscess,  or  of  a  chancre, 
or  of  small-pox,  or  appear  as  identical  as  the  granulations  of  every 
part.    The  last,  indeea,  are  the  things  in  question ;  and  although  their 
ultimate  results  supply  an  unerring  test,  it  is  only  coincident  with  all 
the  others,  and  even  with  that  which  is  oflered  by  the  natural  states 
of  the  diSerent  tissues  (§  22,  42,  48, 53  5, 133, 135  a,  409  e,  411, 739, 
740). 

By  thus  pui-suing  the  inquiry,  the  various  results  will  be  found  con- 
nected by  close  analogies,  though  the  extremes  may  be  stumbling- 
blocks  to  the  careless.  The  periodical  regeneration  of  the  stage's 
horn,  where  some  of  the  most  characteristic  marks  of  inflammation 
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are  present,  forms  an  intermediate  example.  But  the  deer,  in  otber 
respects,  is  as  limited  as  man,  or  other  animals  of  the  same  complex 
organization,  as  to  the  principle  of  reparation.  In  all  such  animals, 
the  amputation  of  a  limb,  or  the  removal  of  any  important  organ,  is 
never  followed  by  a  regeneration  of  the  part.  Such  parts  do  not  em- 
brace, like  the  parts  of  a  polypus,  or  of  a  plant,  the  organization  that 
is  necessary  to  constitute  a  whole.  Nevertheless,  the  law  obtains, 
even  here,  to  a  remarkable  extent.  If  the  middle  of  a  bone  be  re- 
moved, it  is  regenerated.  But  there  must  be  opposite  surfaces,  and 
the  right  action  must  be  instituted  in  each  surface,  as  when  the  oppo- 
site pleurse  unite.  In  the  same  way  central  portions  of  the  muscles 
and  nerves  may  be  removed  and  regenerated ;  and  the  process  by 
which  this  is  accomplished  is  the  granulating. — See  p.  473,  note, 

733,  g.  This  leads  me  to  notice  a  fallacy  of  the  physical  philoso- 
phers, who  have  been  led  into  the  error,  as  m  most  other  cases,  from 
neglecting,  if  not  altogether  the  vital  properties,  at  least  their  natural 
modifications  as  they  exist  in  vegetables,  and  in  the  different  races  of 
animals  (§  133-163,  185).  With  this  neglect  of  fundamental  princi- 
ples, and  a  substitution  of  chemical  and  physical  laws  (§  5\,  h),  they 
nave  endeavored  to  array  an  argument  against  the  Hunterian  doctrine 
of  the  dependence  of  the  union  of  wounds,  by  the^r^^  intention^  upon 
inflammatory  action,  by  identifying  the  process  of  reparation  in  veg- 
etables with  the  union  of  incised  wounds.  Reparation  in  plants,  say 
they,  is  not  an  inflammatory  process,  and,  therefore,  the  efiusion  of 
lymph  in  the  incised  wounds  of  animals  is  not  connected  with  inflam- 
matory action;  and  they  endeavor  to  fortify  this  reasoning  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  regenerating  power  of  the  polypus,  the  lobster,  &c.  As 
well  might  we  argue  that  vegetables,  and  polypi,  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  diseases  as  man  or  quadrupeds,  or  that  all  animals  should  live 
alike  upon  the  same  kinds  of  food  (Med,  and  Phyaiolog,  Comm,,  vol. 
L,  p.  696-698). 

733,  h.  The  same  objectors,  however,  set  aside,  on  other  occasions, 
some  of  the  plainest  and  most  important  analogies  of  nature.  They 
maintain,  for  example,  that  the  functions  of  nutrition,  secretion,  &c., 
are  carried  on  in  all  animals  mostly  through  the  nervous  system,  but 
are  compelled  to  take  a  very  different  ^ound  for  the  same  functions 
in  plants  (§  350,  no.  18-20,  62,  63,  &€.). 

The  nervous  system,  however,  being  superadded  to  animals,  modi- 
fies greatly  their  common  properties  and  mnctions  of  life,  expounds, 
in  part,  the  differences  and  special  analogies  in  the  foregoing  pro- 
cesses of  reparation^  regeneration^  &c. ;  and  being  a  superaddition  to 
animals,  and  a  large,  however  unintelligible  element  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  physical  philosophers  of  life,  librmerly  employed  it  as  the  ground 
of  an  analogical  argument  that  the  principle  of  me  was  originally  su 
peradded  to  animals  after  the  creation  of  their  structure. 

733,  e.  Consider,  also,  the  parallel  which  holds  between  the  mor- 
bid growths  that  are  induced  by  special  injuries  of  the  animal  and  veg- 
etable organization.  Take  an  example  of  the  latter  in  the  nest  of 
th'e  Cynips  quercus  folii ;  and  how  evident  is  it,  firom  this  simple  fact 
alone,  that  both  departments  of  the  orjranic  kingdom  are  endowed 
with  the  same  organic  properties  and  mnctions,  alike  liable  to  dis- 
ease, and  governed  by  analogous  laws  (§  185,  191  a,  409). 

All  the  foregoing  may  be  farther  illustrated  by  what  I  have  said  in 
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a  former  section  of  inflammation  in  its  connection  with  child-bed 
women,  &c.  (§  688,  ee). 

733,  k.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  such  obvious  analogies  should 
strike  different  minds  under  such  different  aspects,  and  doubtless  many 
will  think  it  superfluous  that  misapprehensions  of  the  foregoing  nature 
should  receive  a  formal  refutation.  But  they  are  sustained  by  minds 
that  have  a  powerful  influence,  and  must  be  respected.  It  is  so,  in- 
deed, with  the  delusions  of  imagination  itself;  and  were  not  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  resistance  opposed  to  animal  magnetism,  its  votaries 
would  trespass  far  upon  the  domain  of  physiology,  and  trample  with- 
out remorse  upon  universal  knowledge. 

Irregularities  of  Inflammation, 

734,  The  regular  stages  and  results  of  common  inflammation  which 
have  been  now  described  are  subject  to  various  irregularities,  which 
spring  from  innumerable  causes,  but  especially  from  morbific  influ- 
ences propagated  from  the  organs  of  digestion.  A  great  variety  of 
modifications  are  also  attendant  on  the  specific  forms  of  the  disease ; 
when,  the  special  results  are  apt  to  be  mostly  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
predisposing  cause.  At  other  times,  and  in  numerous  cases  of  com- 
mon inflammation,  certain  eflusions,  such  as  coagulable  lymph  and 
serum,  which  are  equivalent  in  principle  to  the  suppurative  stage,  ap* 
pear  to  be  regular  stages.  But  they  so  often  run  mto  each  other,  that 
it  is  more  philosophical  to  regard  suppuration  as  the  elementary'  pro- 
cess. 

735,  a.  Instead  of  the  progressive  stages  of  inflammation,  the  dis- 
ease may  terminate  in  resolution.  This  result  is  generally  intended 
to  embrace  one  of  the  common  products,  coagulable  lymph ;  the  name 
and  mode  of  termination  coming  to  us  from  the  humoral  pathology. 
But,  according  to  the  philosophy  which  I  have  endeavored  to  set 
forth,  I  reject  both  the  "  concoction  of  humors"  and  the  eflusiou  of 
lymph,  and  mean  by  the  term  resolution  a  simple  restoration  of  the 
morbid  properties  and  functions  of  an  inflamed  part  to  their  natural 
state,  vidthout  any  other  supervening  result  beyond  the  formative 
stage  (§  729,  h). 

It  is  a  primary  object  of  art  to  anticipate  nature  in  her  depletive 
course,  and  thus  prevent  inflammation  from  passing  beyond  its  incip- 
ient stage.  It  is  here  that  the  advantages  of  art  are  strikingly  illus- 
trated; since  unaided  nature  proceeds  to  the  cure  by  eflusions  of 
lymph,  pus,  serum,  &c.  (§  732  d^  863). 

735,  b.  Inflammation  frequently  advances  in  its  formative  stage 
without  being  circumscribed  either  by  eflusions  of  lymph,  or  by  other 
causes,  and  it  is  then  diffuse.  This  irregularity  is  apt  to  attend  upon 
some  tissues  more  than  others,  especially  the  venous,  lymphatic,  cu- 
taneous, and  serous.  There  are  also  certain  striking  facts  relative  to 
difluse  inflammation  which  ^o  to  illustrate  important  physiological 
laws.  Thus,  in  erysipelas,  it  is  apt  to  be  symmetrical  upon  both  sides 
of  the  face.  In  phlebitis,  the  inflammation  is  often  limited  to  the  di- 
vergence of  a  vein  (§  741,  c).  In  small-pox  and  kine-pox,  the  inflam- 
mation extends  only  a  certain  distance  around  the  pustules,  though 
not  limited  by  the  adhesive  process.  And  here  we  may  notice  one  of 
Che  various  demonstrations  of  a  law  expressed  in  §  149,  in  the  mannei 
in  which  the  sinapis,  cochlearia,  rhus  vemix,  &;c.,  produce  diffuse  in- 
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flammatlon  of  the  skin  (§  649,  c).  Each  of  all  the  cases,  and  thousands 
of  parallel  examples,  each  as  a  whole,  or  in  its  details,  supply  so 
many  problems  for  the  profound  inquirer,  reveal  the  apparent  myste- 
ries of  life,  and  stamp  their  seal  upon  the  doctrines  I  have  taught  (§ 
133-163,  177-184,  188-192,  651-657,  &c.). 

736,  a.  Opposed  to  the  termination  of  inflammation  in  resolution 
IS  that  of  mortification^  which  is  the  greatest  irregularity  of  the  dis- 
ease. Mortification,  also,  like  resolution,  commonly  happens  in  the 
formative  stage.  This  result  also  takes  place,  in  most  instances, 
when  that  stage  has  reached  a  vei^y  high  intensity.  Exceptions,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  force  of  the  disease,  occur  in  dry  gangrene,  in  the  gan- 
grene of  old  men,  and  in  white  gangrene  {Med.  arid  Physiolog.  Comm., 
vol.  ii.,  p.  319,  &c.).  Irregular  effusions  are  more  or  less  attendant 
on  this  mode  of  terminatiou. 

736,  b.  What  is  the  cause  of  mortification  ?  It  can  be  only  said  of 
it,  that  there  happens  a  profound  alteration  of  the  properties  and  ac- 
tions of  life,  which  results  in  their  extinction,  and  that  this  change  is 
of  a  vital  nature  and  not  dependent  on  mechanical  causes,  as  supposed 
by  the  physical  theorists,  unless  the  circulation  be  artificially  inter- 
rupted, and  as  practiced  by  these  theorists  vnth  a  view  to  an  interpre- 
tation of  a  natural  process.  But  this  mode  of  death  is  as  easily  com- 
prehended as  that  from  fever,  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  &c.  (§  54-56.  Also, 
Med,  and  Physiolog.  Comm,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  171-173). 

736.  c.  By  what  process  is  the  dead  removed  from  the  living  parts  t 
Here,  again,  we  have,  from  most  physiologists,  a  mechanical  rationale 
which  shall  be  consistent  with  the  more  important  steps  in  their  phi- 
losophy of  inflammation.  The  dead  parts,  say  they,  are  removed  by 
the  impulse  of  the  vis  a  tergo.  But  I  apprehend  the  process  to  be  ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  by  which  a  thorn  is  removed  from  a  living  mus- 
cle, or  a  scab  from  an  ulcer.  Each  is,  in  the  same  relative  sense,  a 
foreign  body,  and  each  brings  into  operation,  for  its  own  removal,  the 
laws  which  are  represented  in  section  733.  The  dead  part,  like  the 
thorn,  excites  inflammation  in  the  surrounding  tissues,  suppuration  and 
ulceration  set  in,  the  absorbents  carry  off  the  portion  of  the  living 
matter  contiguous  to  the  foreign  bodies,  and  thus  is  their  separation 
effected.  The  process  of  granulation  completes  the  cure  (Med,  and 
Physiolog,  Comm,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  167-172).  Or,  turning  to  the  analogy 
supplied  by  the  vegetable  kingdom,  will  it  be  surmised  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  dead  parts  of  plants  depends  upon  the  mechanical  action 
of  a  vis  a  tergo  ? 

737.  Another  irregularity  of  inflammation  respects  the  period  of  its 
different  stages,  one  or  more  of  which  may  be  accelerated  or  protract- 
ed bey  Olid  the  ordinary  time.  This  is  often  true  of  the  Jbrmative  and 
restorative  ;  and  since  the  formative  may  be  long  continued,  and  then 
result  in  resolution,  we  see  the  importance  of  holding  morbid  anatomy 
subordinate  to  the  vital  signs  of  disease. 

The  restorative  process  varies,  also,  as  to  its  course.  Granulations 
sometimes  fail  of  approximating  a  level  with  the  skin,  when  the  true 
cicatrix  may  fail  of  oeing .  formed,  and  in  the  place  of  it  appears  a 
scabby  substance,  or  some  other  imperfect  formation,  and  oflen  read- 
ily liable  to  absorption.  At  other  times  the  true  cicatrix  is  suddenly 
removed,  the  granulations  absorbed,  and  the  ulcer  reproduced. 

738.  Scirrus  is  another  distinct  irregularity  of  inflammation.     Here 
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the  action  is  modified  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  and  is  obstinate- 
ly retentive  of  that  peculiar  modification.  It  is  so  far  analogous,  how- 
ever, to  common  inflammation,  that  some  of  its  worst  results  are  an 
efiusion  of  coagulable  lymph,  and  destructive  ulceration.  It  has  been 
lately  denied  by  the  physical  theorists  that  scirrus  is  an  imflamma- 
tory  affection  (Med.  and  Phynolog.  Comm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  3S1-330). 

739.  The  products  of  the  second  stage  of  inflammation,  pas,  lympb, 
or  serum,  are  liable  to  deviations ;  denoting  special  modifications  of 
the  pathological  conditions  upon  whioh  they  depend  (§  733,y*).  Be- 
sides the  obvious  and  well-known  variations  from  the  proper  pus  of 
common  inflammation,  there  are  other  varieties  which  neither  sense 
nor  chemical  analysis  can  detect ;  as  in  small-pox,  and  lues.  It  pre- 
sents, also,  certain  obscure  peculiarities  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
tissue  by  which  it  is  generated  (§  133-137) ;  and  this  is  also  true  of 
the  morbid  production  of  serum  (Med,  and  Phj/siolog.  Comm.,  vol.ii^ 
p.  197,  198). 

740,  a.  Every  variety  of  product  has  its  special  pathological  cause, 
which  it  is  the  great  end  of  art  to  comprehend.  It  is  the  best  obser- 
vation ever  made  by  Andral,  that, 

"  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  qualities  of  the  purulent  secretion 
are  affected  by  causes  which  operate  locally.  The  qualities  are  like- 
wise modified  by  every  alteration,  whether  physiological  or  patholog- 
ical, which  takes  place  in  any  other  organ,  no  matter  how  far  removed 
bom  the  seat  of  the  suppuration,  even  though  it  have  no  particular  con- 
nection either  of  function  or  tissue.  Thus,  we  have  all  seen  instances 
of  the  pus  secreted  by  the  surface  of  a  sore  becoming  suddenly  altered 
in  quantity  and  quality,  under  the  influence  of  a  simple  moral  emotion, 
of  the  process  of  digestion,  of  the  diminution  or  increase,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  of  any  of  the  secretions,  or,  in  short,  of  any  super- 
vening disease.  Nay,  farther,  there  are  certain  constitutions,  certain 
idiosyncrasies,  which  modify  the  qualities  of  pus,  and  in  which  it  con- 
stantly assumes  a  peculiar  and  determinate  character.  There  are 
some  persons,  for  example,  whose  organs,  when  irritated,  never  fur- 
nish any  other  than  a  thin  serous  fluid ;  in  others  it  is  always  blood 
more  or  less  pure  which  is  secreted ;  while  in  a  third  class  of  persons 
the  place  of  pus  is  supplied  by  a  grumous  fluid,"  &;c.  (§  134, 135,  222- 
232,  500,  585,  &c,  593,  732,  733/,  830,  847  d). 

Thus  have  I  quoted  £rom  Andral  a  luminous  confirmation  of  my 
doctrines  of  vital  action,  of  alterative  nervous  influence,  direct  and 
reflex ;  and  I  have  adopted  it  on  account  of  the  force  which  it  de- 
rives fi'om  emanating  from  a  physical  theorist  of  disease,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished restorer  of  the  humoral  pathology. 

740,  b.  Nor  have  I  yet  quoted  all  from  Andral  that  is  expedient, 
in  this  place,  on  a  subject  where  vitalism  and  solidism  may  establish 
their  firm  foundation ;  and  this,  too,  by  the  most  absolute,  unguarded 
concessions  from  the  opposite  school. 

Let  us  hear,  then,  once  more,  the  mat  modem  humoralist.    Thus : 

"  All  attempts  to  modify  the  qualities  of  the  suppuration  by  local 
treatment,  in  scorbutic  and  scrofulous  subjects,  are  utterly  ineflectual ; 
for  it  is  the  system  at  large,  and  not  merely  the  suppurating  surface, 
which  is  deranged  in  nutrition  and  secretion.  We  must  commence 
the  treatment  by  endeavorine  to  modify  the  whole  process  of  nutrition, 
innervation,  and  hsmatosis.  — ^And  again :  '*  We  do  not  know  what 
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ihe  peculiar  inodification  is  which  the  texture  of  an  organ  undergoes, 
so  that  in  one  case  it  allows  the  hlood  determined  toward  it  to  escape 
from  its  vessels ;  in  another  it  forms  pus,  or  exhales  only  a  thin  se- 
rum ;  while  in  a  third,  it  becomes  indurated,  softened,  and  ulcerated ; 
but  there  is  a  common  link  which  unites  these  different  alterations  ;  and 
hence  it  is,  under  the  influence  of  apparently  the  same  cause,  we  often 
see  them  produced  indifferently,  ana  not  unfrequently  rephiced  one  hy 
the  other  (§  732,  a).  But,  in  all  this  series  of  phenomena,  we  can  per- 
ceive, throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  one  constant  lesion^ 
namely,  the  hypercsmia^  and  a  succession  of  morbid  alterations  in  the 
organic  action  of  the  tissue  affected,  producing,  alternately,  the  results 
akeady  mentioned"  (§  672,  733  c,/). 

Here,  then,  are  pure  vitalism  and  solidism,  because  the  writer  was 
specifically  concenied  about  matters  of  fact.  The  same  principles, 
exactly,  apply  to  all  other  actions  and  results  which  deviate  from  the 
natural  condition  of  the  body  (§  64,  345-350,  350f  »,  699  c). 

741,  a.  Again,  here  is  another  important  practical  and  philosophi- 
cal fact,  which  distinctly  evinces  the  dependence  of  all  the  foregoing 
conditions,  changes,  &c.,  upon  purely  vital  actions.  A  suppurating 
surface  may  be  so  affected  oy  constitutional  influences,  by  disordered 
digestion,  that  the  same  results  may  follow  as  when  the  change  is  pro- 
duced by  some  local  irritant  This  proves  that  the  modifications  of 
pus,  and  therefore  pus  itself,  are  not  owing,  as  commonly  maintained, 
either  to  a  degeneration  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  tissues,  or  even  to 
changes  of  organization,  but  to  certain  modifications  of  the  vital  prop- 
erties by  which  organization  is  animated ;  since  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  that  indigestion,  and  some  caustic  or  other  irritant  applied 
to  the  ulcer,  would  determine  the  same  physical  changes. 

741,  &.  From  what  has  been  now  ana  before  seen,  we  may  insist 
upon  one  of  the  most  important  conclusions  in  medical  philosophy, 
which  strikes  at  the  whole  foundation  of  humoralism,  and  is  unsur- 
passed in  its  practical  bearings.  We  may  conclude,  I  say,  that  when 
serum,  or  lymph,  or  mucus,  are  diverted  from  their  natural  condition 
by  disease,  that  the  modification  depends,  in  each  instance,  as  much 
upon  certain  special  physiological  changes  as  do  their  natural  states 
upon  the  natural  condition  of  the  solids.  This  analogy  prevails 
throughout  all  other  natural  products  of  an  organic  nature,  when 
turned  from  their  common  standard ;  and  were  there  no  other  facts, 
the  analogy  would  establish  the  same  principle  in  relation  to  all  new 
formations,  as  pus,  &a  But,  such  facts  I  have  multiplied  abundantly 
in  another  work.  All  the  varieties,  every  shade  of^differeuce,  arise 
from  modifications  of  action  which  are  always  necessary  to  the  sev- 
eral varieties,  respectively.  The  vital  properties  must  be  so  modi- 
fied in  the  several  cases,  that  the  capillaries,  acting  in  obedience 
to  these  properties,  shall  decompound,  and  recombine,  the  particular 
elements  and  constituents  of  each  product,  and  in  their  proper  ratio, 
and  modes ;  rejecting  all  the  rest  Otherwise,  indeed,  there  could  be 
no  resemblances  among  the  natural  or  morbid  products,  no  gradationn 
from  one  to  the  others  no  obvious  coincidence  between  certain  mor« 
bid  lesions  of  the  solids  and  the  resulting  products.  Eveiy  thing 
would  be  confused ;  there  would  be  nothing  out  the  riot  of  the  chem- 
ical forces ;  and  even  empyricism  would  look  on  in  dismay.  The 
physical  theorists,  therefore,  are  fi)rever  involved  in  inconsistencies, 
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excepting  tbeir  universal  collision  with  facts,  and  suiting  hypotheses 
to  each  particular  occasion  (§  42-52,  409  d,  694j). 

But  the  properties  of  life  can  never  undergo  any  change  of  their 
essential  nature  till  they  are  verging  toward  a  state  of  extinction. 
Hence  the  analogies  among  diseases,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
remote  causes.  It  is  a  great  foundation  of  the  healing  art ;  and  were 
it  otherwise,  medicine  would  be  utterly  fruitless,  a  mere  creature  of 
circumstance,  one  perpetual  experiment  (§  638,  780). 

The  considerations  which  I  have  now  made  enforce,  particularly,  a 
critical  reference  to  the  pathological  conditions  in  all  our  prescrip- 
tions, their  seat,  the  influences  which  surround  them,  the  precise 
adaptation  of  remedies  as  to  their  nature,  dose,  time  and  order  of 
their  exhibition,  &c.  They  demonstrate,  also,  the  distinction  among 
remote  causes  of  disease,  especially  such  as  have  their  origin  in  mor- 
bid or  healthy  processes  of  living  beings,  and  establish  the  fact  that 
the  same  disease  cannot  be  produced  by  the  products  of  organization 
and  of  chemical  decomposition  (§  653). 

741.  c.  We  may  now  glance  at  one  or  two  important  facts  connect- 
ed with  the  foregoing  subjects.  Thus,  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  inflammation  to  confine  itself  to  that 
tissue  in  which  it  springs  up,  along  which  it  is  propagated  especially 
by  continuous  sympathy;  though  exceptions  oflen  occur  (§  133,  141, 
&c.,  498,  500).  What  is  true  of  inflammation  in  this  respect  is  prob- 
ably, also,  of  other  morbid  states.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the 
natural  modifications  of  the  vital  propeities  of  the  difierent  tissues. 
This  modification  existing  in  different  parts  of  one  and  the  same  con- 
tinuous tissue  commonly  limits  the  continuity  of  inflammation  to  a 
particular  part  of  the  tissue,  though  it  often  spring  up  in  other  parts 
of  the  tissue  by  reflected  nervous  actions  (§  134,  &c.,  500,  674  d). 

The  foregoing  general  limitation  of  any  nven  form  of  disease  to 
the  tissue  fii^t  invaded  (excepting  as  other  tissues  of  the  same  com- 
pound organ  are  more  or  less  disturbed  in  function)  is  especially  re- 
markable of  the  common  form  of  inflammation,  Emd  of  diseases  that 
are  not  distinguished  by  obstinate  conditions,  such  as  specific  inflam- 
mations with  strongly-marked  characteristics ;  as  scrofulous,  venereal, 
carcinomatous,  &c.  (§  149-151,  525-531). 

REMOTE   CAUSES    OF   INFLAMMATION. 

742.  The  remote  causes  of  inflammation  fall  under  the  general 
considerations  already  made  (§  644-666).  As  all  the  agents  which 
contribute  to  its  production  must  be  included  in  the  category,  such  as 
are  naturally  salubrious,  or  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  life,  as  food, 
&c.,  sometimes  fall  within  the  comprehensive  class.  It  is  mostly, 
however,  the  abuse  of  such  agents  which  renders  them  predisposing 
causes ;  but  they  may  readily  prove  exciting  when  other  causes  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  predisposition. 

743.  It  only  remains  to  be  added  upon  this  subject,  that  I  cannot 
agree  with  distinguished  vitalists  that  stimuli  are  alone  the  predis- 
posing causes  of  inflammation  and  fever ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  right  decision  of  the  question  is  of  practical  importance. 
Upon  It  may  depend,  for  example,  the  proper  treatment  of  cerebral 
affections  arising  from  excessive  doses  of  opium.  In  excessive  doses, 
it  is  generally  conceded  to  be  directly  sedative ;  and  yet  is  profound 
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cerebral  congestion  one  of  its  morbific  effects,  for  which  bloodletting  is 
the  most  efficient  remedy.  Hydrocyanic  acid  will  do  the  same  thing, 
which,  in  like  manner,  is  best  relieved  by  loss  of  blood  (§  483,  484, 
494  dd,  827  d,  828).  And  so  of  extreme  cold,  the  philosophy  of 
which  is  set  forth  in  the  Commentaries  (vol.  ii.,  p.  478-493.)  Tartar- 
ized  antimony  is  poweri^lly  sedative  in  all  its  doses,  and  the  larger 
the  more  so.  Yet  in  its  over-doses  it  produces  a  serious  form  of  in- 
flammation. Even  excessive  bloodletting  may  lead  to  inflammation, 
for  which  the  farther  abstraction  of  blood  by  means  of  leeches  may 
be  useful,  or  at  least  so  it  is  said  (^  1024  a,  1057). 

Concentrated  miasmata,  when  followed  immediately  by  an  attack  of 
fever,  evidently  depress  the  powers  of  life,  as  one  of  the  first  changes 
which  they  establish  {Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  471-474).  We  must 
take  the  facts  as  we  find  them,  and  build  our  theories  accordingly. 
And  here  we  see  the  importance  of  looking  well  to  the  chai'acteristics 
of  the  properties  of  life,  at  their  wonderful  mutability,  observe  how 
they  may  be  profoundly  altered  at  the  moment  when  certain  morbific 
causes  begin  to  operate,  how  they  may  go  down  in  an  instant  to  a 
state  of  extinction;  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  every  restoration 
from  disease  is  the  result  of  their  own  constitutional  tendency  to  return, 
through  a  series  of  changes,  suddenly  or  gradually,  to  their  natural 
state  (§  175,  177-185,  672,  733  e). 

These  considerations  enable  us  to  understand  how  the  properties 
of  life  may  be  as  readily  affected  by  depressing  agents  or  sedatives 
as  by  stimulants,  and  how,  when  ejected  by  the  former,  they  may 
speedily  react  and  constitute  the  absolute  conditions  of  inflammation 
and  fever  (§  666),  or  return  at  once  to  their  natural  state  (§  150,  151, 
227).  When  either  of  these  morbid  conditions  actually  ensues,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  organic  properties  have  undergone  an  exal- 
tation as  well  as  another  modification  in  kind.  The  physical  philoso- 
phers will  allow  nothing  but  absolute  prostration,  and  a  passive  relax- 
ation of  the  vessels,  when  high  arterial  action  sets  in;  but  they  look 
upon  the  cold  stage  of  fever  as  being  best  explained  by  something 
like  the  **  glacier  theory."  And  yet,  if  we  go  to  the  simple  facts  at- 
tendant on  the  very  invasion  of  fever,  we  shall  find  in  the  universal 
contraction  of  the  capillary  vessels,  during  the  cold  stage  of  fever, 
abundant  proof  of  the  exaltation  of  mobility  and  irritability ;  and  this 
is  farther  confirmed  by  the  salutary  effects  of  two  most  depressing 
agents,  bloodletting  and  emetics.  See,  too,  how  local  inflammations 
are  becoming  generated  during  this  stage ;  and  when  the  hot  stage 
supervenes,  and  when,  also,  in  progressive  Order,  the  secretions  break 
forth,  we  have  the  most  unequivocal  demonstrations  of  exalted  pow- 
ers ;  though  here,  as  in  inflammations,  this  change  is  only  an  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  alteration  which  the  properties  of  life  sustain  (§ 
188i,  487  A,  569,  675,  764,  964). 

Still,  however,  in  respect  to  inflammation,  its  most  common  causes 
are  directly  stimulant,  and  exalt  the  vital  properties  and  actions  by 
their  direct  operation ;  but  this  appears  not  to  be  equally  true  of  idio- 
pathic fever  \Med,  and  Phys.  Uomm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  213,  241-248,  277- 
280,  288,  &c.). 

Finally,  we  may  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  nervous  influence^ 
either  reflex  or  direct,  is  the  immediate  remote  cause  of  effects  beyond 
the  seat  of  the  direct  action  of  the  primary  causes  (§  647^,  666). 

Hh 
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PATHOLOGICAL    OR  PROXIMATE   CAUSE    OF   INFLAMMATION. 

744.  "The  act  of  inflammation/'  says  Hunter,  "appears  to  be  an 
increased  action  of  the  small  vessels.  It  is  commonly  supposed  to  be 
contraction  of  the  vessels ;  but  I  have  shown  that  their  elastic  power 
also  dilates  them,  and  I  have  also  reason  to  believe  that  their  muscu- 
lar power  has  a  similar  eflect." — Hunter,  on  the  Blood,  Sec. 

"  The  blood,"  says  Magendie,  "  traverses  with  ease  the  infinitely 
more  minute  tubes  that  abound  in  our  tissues.  There  must  be  some 
particular  conditions  to  facilitate  its  passage.  What  proves  their  ex- 
istence is,  that  if  certain  alterations  are  effected  in  the  composition  of 
the  blood,  it  stops,  undergoes  morbid  changes,  becomes  extravasated 
and  decomposed,  and  produces  the  various  disorders  which  patholo- 
gists have  vainly  attempted  to  explain  by  the  words  inflammation 
and  IRRITATION.  What  sense,  in  truth,  is  there  in  applying  the  word 
inflammation  to  our  organs  ?  Do  our  tissues  actually  takefireV^  [So 
says  Yacca,  and  Magendie  is  of  his  school.] — Magendie,  in  Lopdon, 
MedicO'Chirurgical  Review,  January,  1839,  p.  208. 

"  For  my  part,  I  declare  boldly,  that  I  look  upon  these  ideas  about 
VITALITY  and  the  rest  of  it,  as  nothing  more  than  a  cloak  for  ignorance 
and  laziness**  "  All  the  physician  can  do  is  to  order  remedies,  which, 
if  necessary,  the  nurse  could  prescribe  equally  wdV*  "  You  saw  me 
give  rise,  at  my  pleasure,  to  pneumonia,  scurvy,  yellow  fever,  typhoid 
lever,  &c.,  not  to  mention  a  number  of  other  ejections  which  I  called 
into  being  before  you** — Magendie's  Lectures. — ^And  that,  too,  upon 
animals. 

"  Pythagoras,"  says  an  ancient  philosopher,  "  looks  at  the  sun  very 
differently  from  Anaxagoras.  The  former  carries  his  eyes  into  it  like 
a  god,  while  the  latter  looks  up  to  it  as  unfeelingly  as  a  stone*'  (§  699, 
709,  810,  838. — ^Also,  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  vol. 
L,  p.  510-515,  text  and  notes,  518,  note,  526,  539,  567,  note,  584, 611, 
650,  notes,  697,  698,  as  to  Magendie,     Also,  Lehmann,  ^  1034). 

745.  No  subject  has  excited  more  discussion,  or  more  deservedly, 
than  the  pathological  cause  of  inflammation,  since  this  affection  and 
idiopathic  fever  comprise  most  of  the  diseases  of  man,  and  since,  also, 
the  treatment  of  disease  turns  mainly  upon  our  conceptions  of  its  path- 
ological character  (§  4,  667-677). 

The  example  of  inflammation  involves  the  whole  philosophy  of  all 
other  diseases ;  and,  if  our  views  be  right  in  respect  to  this  affection, 
we  shall  have  little  difficulty  with  any  other.  This  I  shall  endeavor 
to  show  by  a  special  consideration  of  fever  and  venous  congestion. 
The  general  laws  are  the  same  in  all  the  cases ;  though  the  results 
are  variously  modified.  There  may  be,  for  instance,  in  one  form  of 
disease  increased  action  of  the  extreme  vessels,  an  exaltation  of  the 
vital  properties,  &c.,  while  in  another  form  an  opposite  condition  may 
obtain.  Yet  these  opposite  states  shall  depend  upon  the  same  great 
general  laws.  In  either  case,  for  instance,  it  is  a  general  law  that  an 
altered  condition  of  the  organic  properties  constitutes  the  essential 
pathology ;  and,  it  is  another  general  truth  that  this  altered  condition 
has  been  instituted  by  deleterious  agents.  The  changes  in  funcUon 
will  also  correspond  with  the  particular  changes  of  the  organic  prop- 
erties. But,  coming  to  the  details  in  respect  to  the  exact  nature  of 
the  changes,  we  find  them  different  in  the  different  cases ;  and  they 
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depend  mainly  upon  the  specific  nature  of  the  remote  causes,  which 
have  altered  the  properties  of  life  in  one  series  of  cases  in  a  different 
maimer  from  the  other  series  (§  652).  These,  therefore,  are  only  con- 
tingent results,  and  do  not  afiect  the  great  laws  which  are  concerned 
about  the  essential  pathology  of  disease. 

746,  a.  The  extreme  terminating  series  of  the  arterial  system  of 
vessels  are  the  immediate  instruments  of  inflammation.  They  aie  en- 
dowed with  muscular  fibres,  and  possess,  naturally,  the  function  of 
active  contraction  and  dilatation  (§  384-387,  397-399).  That  such 
are  the  essential  instruments  is  evident  firom  a  variety  of  facts,  of 
which,  however,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  one,  namely,  the  analogy 
which  subsists  between  the  process  of  nutrition  and  the  reparative 
process  of  inferior  animals  and  the  formative  and  adhesive  stages  of 
inflammation ;  while  the  true  suppurative,  and  all  its  modifications, 
are  analogous  to  the  general  function  of  secretion  (§  729,  732  a). 
The  effect  of  cantharides,  &;c.,  applied  to  the  skin,  is  an  example  in 
illustration.  All  this,  too,  corresponds  exactly  with  what  is  known 
of  the  greater  development  of  the  properties  of  life  in  the  extreme 
vessels ;  which,  it  may  be  now  said,  supplies  an  important  proof  of 
their  increased  action  in  inflammation  (§  407  i,  410,  411). 

Such,  too,  are  some  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which  we  reason 
with  certainty  from  analogy,  especially  in  relation  to  organic  life; 
while  the  conclusions  are  corroborated  by  all  the  relative  facts. 

I  have  thus  thought  it  important  to  indicate  with  precision  the  in- 
struments of  inflammatory  action,  that  they  may  not  be  confounded 
with  that  series  of  capillary  vessels  which  serve  mainly  as  reservoirs 
to  the  extreme  vessels,  and  between  which  there  is  also  a  broad  dis- 
tinction in  their  vital  states.  "We  shall  have  accomplished  much  in 
establishing  the  vital  character  of  inflammation,  and  in  exposing  the 
errors  of  the  physical  hypothesis,  by  the  plain  fact  whose  statement  is 
made  as  a  point  of  departure  and  for  the  government  of  the  whole  in- 
quiry. Those  vessels,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  prove,  are  eininently 
characterized  by  the  attributes  of  life,  and  I  hold  it  to  be  fundamen- 
tal, and  cannot  be  denied,  that  what  is  physiologically  true  is  true, 
also,  of  those  morbid  states  which  coincide  in  their  general  results 
with  the  physiological  (§  41-44,  48,  52,  134, 135, 136,  409  c-411,  &c., 
516  d,  no.  6,  524  a,  no.  1,  526  a,  1039,  1040,  1056). 

If  such,  therefore,  be  founded  in  nature,  the  essential  philosophy  of 
inflammation  is  to  be  found  in  modified  states  of  the  natural  proper- 
ties and  functions  of  the  extreme  series  of  the  arterial  system. 

746,  h.  The  absorbents,  also,  are  interested  in  the  ulcerative  pro- 
cess, and  are,  therefore,  modified  in  their  action. 

746,  c.  The  nerves,  from  constituting  a  part  of  all  the  tissues,  and 
from  ihe  liability  of  every  part  to  be  affected  by  preternatural  deter- 
minations of  the  nervous  power  upon  them,  and  being,  also,  the  organs 
of  sensibility,  are  So  far  liable  to  a  participation  in  the  pathological 
states  of  inflammation,  and  in  affecting  the  secreted  products  (§  456  a). 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  tne  nervous  power 
can  act  only  as  a  remote  cause  of  morbid  changes,  and  that  the  con- 
clusion is  unavoidable  that  all  the  remote  causes  of  inflammation,  as 
of  every  other  disease,  produce  their  morbific  effects  upon  the  organic 
properties,  that  the  morbid  processes  are  carried  on  by  these  proper- 
ties, as  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  that  the  nervous  system  is  not 
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necessary  to  the  disease,  however  it  may  exert  a  profound  influence 
both  upon  the  actions  and  products  (§  227,  233|,  475J,  507,  647i). 

The  nervous  power,  it  is  true,  is  the  immediate  remote  cause  of  all 
inflammations  which  spring  up  sympathetically,  but  it  forms  no  part 
of  the  essential  pathological  cause ;  nor  are  the  nerves  in  any  dher 
way  the  medium  through  which  inflammations  are  excited  (§  201-204, 
226,  233,  405,  446  a,  500,  647^,  715,  725  c,  902-905,  1039,  1040). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  physical  philosophers,  with  singular  incon- 
sistency, maintain  that  the  "nervous  influence"  has  an  important 
agency  in  the  inflammatory  process,  though  they  do  not  say  in  what 
that  agency  consists,  or  how  it  co-operates  either  with  mechani- 
cal  or  chemical  agencies  (^638^). 

747.  Hunter  laid  the  foundation  of  the  true  theory  of  inflammation. 
He  supposes  that  the  vessels  are  in  a  state  of  increased  action,  both  as 
to  contraction  and  dilatation,  and  that,  in  a  general  sense,  they  carry 
an  increased  quantity  of  blood. 

Irritability  and  mobility,  the  two  great  properties  upon  which  or- 
ganic actions  mostly  depend,  are  probably  always  increased  and 
otherwise  variously  modified  in  all  inflammations.  In  consequence, 
also,  of  the  increase  of  irritability  all  inflamed  parts  are  more  than 
naturally  susceptible  of  the  action  of  stimuli,  though  not  according  to 
their  ordinary  eflects  in  health.  It  is  a  general  law,  indeed,  in  re- 
spect to  all  diseases,  that  the  natural  relations  of  the  affected  parts  to 
physical  and  moral  agents  are  more  or  less  altered;  and  upon  this 
turns,  mostly,  the  curative  action  of  medicine,  &c.  (§  143,  149-152). 
It  was  a  radical  defect  in  Hunter's  doctrine  that  he  did  not  consider 
the  altered  condition,  in  their  very  nature,  of  the  vital  properties,  but 
imputed  the  essence  of  inflammation  to  a  simply  "  increased  action 
of  the  powers  of  the  part"  If  the  hand  be  plunged  into  warm  water, 
there  ensues  an  increased  action  of  the  vessels,  but  there  is  no  inflam- 
mation. 

748.  A  theory  opposed  to  the  foregoing,  and  now  universally  adopt- 
ed by  the  physical  school  of  medicine,  supposes, 

1.  That  the  vessels  concerned  in  the  process  of  inflammation  are 
passively  relaxed. 

2.  A  progressive  accumulation,  stagnation,  and  coagulation  of  blood 
within  the  vessels  {§  789). 

3.  An  enlargement  of  the  collateral  vessels  proportioned  to  the  re- 
dundancy of  blood  transmitted  to  the  part,  occasioned  by  the  force  of 
the  vis  a  tergo. 

4.  That  the  blood  is  propelled  through  the  collateral  vessels  by  the 
action  of  the  heart  (§  392). 

5.  That  the  vessels,  being  paralyzed,  relaxed,  and  mechanically  ob- 
structed, can  perform  no  part  in  generating  the  products,  or  in  those 

S recesses  already  described  as  the  results  or  ''  terminations"  of  in- 
ammation ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  the  fluids  are  mechanically 
strained  off*  from  morbid  blood,  notwithstanding  the  mechanical  ob- 
structTon  occasioned  by  the  coagulation,  and  that  ulceration  is  only  a 
mechanical  softening  of  the  living  solids.  (See  "  Re^port  ofthp  recent 
State  of  Knowledge  of  the  Nature  of  Inflammation^**  by  Mr.  Wharton 
Jones,  in  British  andlForeign  Medical  Review,  April,  1844.) 

749.  Such  is  the  prevailing  mechanical  doctrine  of  inflammation, 
which,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  of  this  work,  I  have  here  intro- 
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duced  as  appearing  to  me  the  most  adverse  to  facts  and  philosophy, 
but  sustained  by  a  powerful  school.  I  shall  not  enter  upon  its  farther 
refutation,  nor  upon  the  proof  of  the  vital  theory,  beyond  the  state- 
ment of  a  few  prominent  facts.  Both  of  these  objects  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  accomplish  in  the  Medical- arid  Physiological  Commentaries^ 
nor  have  I  seen  any  fact  whose  import  is  not  there  considered  (vol.  ii., 
p.  141-214,  224-397.  Also,  my  "  Introductory  Discourse,''  p.  22,  &c., 
1842,  in  vol.  iii.). 

The  mechanical  doctrine  of  inflammation  has  grown  out  of  experi- 
ments by  which  Nature  is  misrepresented.  I  mean  that  such  is  my 
opinion ;  but  not  without  its  attendant  reasons.  One  experimental 
fallacy,  however,  lies  mainly  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  foregoing 
conclusions,  which  consists  in  the  means  by  which  inflammations  are 
artificially  produced  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of 
their  pathology.  Irritants  of  a  chemical  nature  have  been  applied  to 
delicate  membranes,  by  which  their  organization  is  impaired  or  de- 
stroyed, and  the  blood  also  coagulated  by  direct  chemical  influences. 
The  part  has  been  then  subjected  to  the  microscope,  under  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  whose  heat  has  the  efiect  of  drying  the  disorganized 
tissues,  and  consolidating  the  blood.     Let  rubefacients  be  a  test. 

From  such  most  unnatural  results  the  whole  organic  process  of  in- 
flammation, its  formative  stage,  the  stages  of  suppuration,  ulceration, 
and  the  secretion  of  lymph,  of  serum,  &;c.,  are  interpreted  upon 
purely  mechanical  principles  (§  396,  410). 

But,  if  this  were  true  of  inflammation,  it  should  be  equally  so  of 
the  analogous  results  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  body ;  and  growth 
itself,  and  all  the  secreted  products,  should  be  equally  determined  by 
mechanical  laws.  Were  the  doctrine,  therefore,  founded  in  nature,  it 
would  completely  overthrow  the  whole  science  of  physiology,  and  re- 
duce the  living  being  to  a  mere  automaton  (§  639  a,  746  a). 

750,  a.  We  have  already  variously  seen  what  analogy  prompts. 
We  have  seen,  too,  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  blood  is  ac- 
celerated in  the  capillary  and  larger  vessels  when  stimulants  are  ap- 
plied to  them,  or  to  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  and  that  they  give  rise 
to  alternate  actions  of  contraction  and  dilatation,  even  in  the  veins 
(§  384,  387,  392,  399,  408-411,  480-485,  498  e).  We  have  seen 
how  the  extreme  vessels  become  enlarged  and  admit  the  red  globules 
(§  192).  We  have  seen,  physiologically,  that  all  the  vessels  must 
have  an  independent  vital  action  (§  382,  &c.,  407,  410,  &c.).  And 
now  I  ask  the  physical  philosopher,  upon  his  own  ground,  how  the 
extreme  vessels  in  dense  structures,  such  as  ligament,  cartilage,  and 
bone,  acquire  their  great  enlargements  in  their  inflammations  ?  It  is 
evident  that  the  physical  philosopher  has  limited  his  views,  as  he  has 
his  experiments,  to  sofl;,  delicate  membranes.  He  has  reasoned  from 
an  isolated  fact,  and  that  fact  evidently  of  a  spurious  nature  (^5^,  6,  c). 

That  there  is  generally,  though  not  invariably,  an  increasea  volume 
of  blood  circulating  in  the  instruments  of  inflammation,  is  shown  by 
the  increased  quantity  of  blood  which  flows  from  the  veins  of  an  in- 
flamed part;  by  the  high  florid  color  of  the  part,  and  of  the  blood; 
by  the  profusion  of  blood  which  follows  scarifications  and  leech-bites ; 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  returns  when  expelled,  by  rub- 
bing, from  an  inflamed  surface ;  by  the  actually  increased  fluidity  of 
the  blood  proceeding  directly  from  the  seat  of  inflammation,  as  shown 
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by  its  slower  coagulation  than  in  health ;  by  the  preternatural  gener- 
ation of  heat,  which  even  no  chemical  theory  can  explain  without 
admitting  an  increased  circulation  of  the  blood ;  by  the  profuse  se- 
cretion of  certain  fluids,  and  their  specific  nature ;  by  the  frequently 
increased  pulsation  of  an  artery  leading  to  an  inflamed  part,  and  es- 
pecially as  the  pulsation  is  ofl;en  strongest  when  the  general  circula 
tion  is  prostrate,  and  again,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  throbbing  of  the 
vessel  often  subsides  when  the  force  of  the  general  circulation  rises 
under  the  influence  of  the  lancet ;  while  the  local  inflammation  may 
go  on  increasing,  &c.  (§  1056). 

750,  b.  Coincident  with  the  numerous  physical  and  pathological 
facts  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  vital  doctrine  of  inflammation 
are  the  efiects  of  remedial  agents ;  since  bloodletting,  cathartics,  an- 
dmonials,  and  other  depressing  agents,  should  increase  the  supposed 
relaxation  of  the  vessels,  and  stagnation  of  blood,  both  by  their  direct 
action  and  by  diminishing  the  force  of  the  vu  a  tergo  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  tonics  and  stimulants  should  be  the  prevailing  means  of 
cure.  Nor  can  the  curative  effect  of  the  former  agents,  nor  the  mor- 
bific of  the  latter,  be  interpreted  on  any  other  than  physiological  prin- 
ciples. How,  again,  will  the  physical  philosopher  explain  the  instan- 
taneousness  with  which  moderate  bloodletting,  nay,  even  syncope 
without  the  loss  of  blood,  will  sometimes  overcome  pneumonia,  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  &c  (§  951)  %  How  explain  the  rapidity 
with  which  croup  will  yield  to  the  prostrating  efiect  of  antimonials; 
or  how  d^ep-seated  inflammations  take  their  departure  as  soon  as  the 
same  condition  is  produced  in  the  skin  by  cantharides,  or  yield  more 
gradually  to  the  silent  influences  of  antimony,  ipecacuanha,  mercu- 
rials, iodine,  colchicum,  guaiacum,  veratria,  quinia,  &;c.,  according  to 
-the  special  modifications  of  the  disease  by  its  various  remote  causes 
(§  150,  650-653,  662  h,  668,  669,  672,  674,  742,  935  df,  e)  1 

751.  I  have  just  intimated  that,  if  vital  action  do  not  exist,  there 
should  be  no  varieties  of  inflammation.  It  should  be  all  small-pox, 
or  lues,  or  rheumatism,  or,  at  least,  all  of  the  common  variety.  The 
vital  phenomena  and  physical  products  should  be  always  the  same; 
the  same  in  all  tissues  and  in  all  constitutions  (§  409,  c-t).  Nor 
should  we  have  any  remarkable  and  diversified  sympathetic  influences 
of  inflamed  parts  upon  the  system  at  large  (§  500,  512-530).  The 
vitalist  supplies  the  only  intelligible  solution  of  the  facts  which  are 
presented  in  real  life.  He  points  to  the  various  modifications  of  the 
organic  properties,  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  every  tissue,  the 
diversities  of  the  remote  causes,  constitution,  age,  sex,  &;c.,  which  he 
believes,  also,  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  rational  pathology ;  and  upon 
the  same  principles  he  interprets  the  curative  efiects  of  remedies. 

Active  and  Passive  Inflammatioiu 

752. 1  endeavored,  originally,  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Com- 
mentaries, to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  distinction  of  inflammation  into 
active  and  passive,  and  to  prove  the  dependence  of  all  forms  of  the 
disease  upon  one  general  pathological  cause ;  and  I  shall  now  briefly 
advert  to  the  planner  in  wnich  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  present 
work  establish  that  conclusion. 

753.  In  the  active  fosm  of  inflammation  there  appears  to  be  a  vague 
recognition,  so  far  as  the  verbal  distinction  gees,  of  the  morbidly-in- 
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creased  action  of  tbe  part,  while  in  the  passiye  form  all  is  ^'  relaxa- 
tion" and  *' stagnation"  (§  748).  These  exactly  opposite  states  of 
verbal  pathology  are  especially  characteristic  of  the  school  who  main- 
tain that  inflammation  is  always  constituted  by  a  passive  relaxation  of 
the  vessels  and  coagulation  of  blood.  With  the  same  consistency  they 
also  aflBrm  that  the  two  nominal  conditions  require  opposite  modes  of 
treatment ;  though,  in  justice  to  the  real  hypothesis,  it  should  be  said 
that  the  stimulant  plan  is  apt  to  prevail.  There  are  many  authors 
who  speak  of  an  active  and  passive  state  of  inflammation  as  things  in 
absolute  opposition,  but  they  attempt  no  explanation  of  the  supposed 
distinction. 

Andral  perceived  that  the  term  tictive  is  not  in  harmony  vdth  the 
mechanical  philosophy  of  the  disease,  nor  with  his  own  views  as  to  the 
abolition  of  the  general  term ;  and  he  therefore  substitutes  sthenic  and 
asthenic  to  express  the  opposite  conditions,  and  hypertemia  in  the  place 
of  inflammation.  But  the  epithets  are  as  much  in  direct  opposition 
as  active  and  passive  (§  699,  c). 

754.  But  it  requires  only  a  right  exercise  of  judgment  to  under* 
stand  that  the  same  disease  cannot  be  constituted  by  opposite  patho- 
logical conditions  (^  741,  b).  The  supposition  contradicts  itself.  The 
varieties  depend  simply  upon  partial  modifications  of  a  common  path- 
ological cause ;  and  this  conclusion,  as  abundantly  exemplified,  is  of  no 
little  practical  importance  (§  766).  The  term  passive  can  only  be  in- 
tended, by  those  who  use  it,  to  inculcate  a  stimlant  treatment,  and  that 
mechanical  condition  of  the  blood-vessels  whose  refutation  I  have  at- 
tempted extensively  in  the  Commentaries. 

755.  Again,  in  the  supposed  opposite  conditions,  the  vital  signs,  and 
the  morbid  products,  are  nearly  identical ;  which  evinces,  sufficiently, 
a  close  affinity  in  the  pathological  states,  while  the  analogy  between 
those  products  and  such  as  depend  on  the  natural  processes  places 
both  modifications  of  the  disease  on  a  common  physiological  founda- 
tion (§  137  e,  150-153,  639,  746  a,  694|). 

756.  a.  The  occasional  success  of  tonics  and  stimulants  in  the  treat- 
ment of  inflammation,  whether  applied  internally  or  externally,  or 
with  or  without  antiphlogistic  remedies,  is  no  evidence,  as  supposed, 
of  a  pathological  state  manifestly  difierent  from  that  which  is  most 
readily  surmounted  by  loss  of  blood,  cathartics,  &c.,  alone*  This  will 
be  obvious  when  the  true  modus  operandi  of  remedial  agents  is  duly 
considered  (§  150-152,  638,  893,  &c.).  It  is  also  well  known  that  a 
sudden  and  powerful  impression  even  from  alcoholic  stimulants  will 
sometimes  subvert  an  inflammation  or  a  fever  of  great  activity,  which, 
under  apparently  the  same  circumstances,  would  be  aggravated  by 
such  treatment  in  the  hundred  next  following  cases,  but  where  loss  of 
blood,  &C.,  would  be  speedily  curative  in  nearly  all  (§  900,  904  d). 
The  disciples  of  Brown  have  been  thus  enabled  to  sustain  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  general  failure. 

Take  a  clear  example,  which  illustrates  the  only  distinction,  so  far 
as  principle  is  concerned,  between  the  supposed  opposite  conditions 
of  inflammation.  Such  a  one  occurs  in  this  disease  when  modified  by 
the  predisposing  cause  of  intermittent  fever.  Here  the  Peruvian  bark 
may  be  as  necessary  to  its  cure  as  the  loss  of  blood,  though  the  latter 
is  commonly,  also,  more  important.  And  there  occurs  to  me  a  proof 
from  analogy  which  demonstrates  the  vital  doctrine  of  inflammation ; 
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whicb  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  Peruvian  bark  is  also  a  specific  far 
intermittent  fever,  while,  as  with  inflammations,  it  will  aggravate  other 
forms  of  fever.  If,  therefore,  it  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  "  stagna- 
tion of  blood"  in  the  intermittent  and  other  fevers,  it  clearly  follows 
from  this  analogy  that  there  is  none  in  inflammations. 

The  intense  inflammations  attendant  on  scurvy  oflien  yield  only  to 
such  remedies  alone  as  improve. the  digestive  organs,  of  which  tonics 
may  be  one ;  and  here  we  witness  impressive  demonstrations  of  the 
laws  of  sympathy  (§  500,  512,  &c.).  And  yetin  the  same  conditions 
bloodletting  may  be  simultaneously  appropriate  or  necessary.  Op- 
posite modes  of  local  treatment  succeed  in  bums  and  scalds ;  catarrh 
IS  oflen  cured  by  ''  gin  sling ;"  erysipelas  has  frequently 'yielded  to  the 
tonic  and  stimulant  practice,  though  at  the  hazard  of  life ;  and  typhus 
fever,  with  its  train  of  local  inflammations  and  congestions,  divides  the 
medical  world  into  the  two  opposite  systems  of  treatment. 

Again,  the  most  feeble  subjects  are  quite  as  likely  to  require  the 
depletive  treatment,  in  grave  mflammations,  as  the  robust ;  and  long- 
continued  chronic  inflammations  have  ofl:en  yielded  to  a  repeated  loss 
of  blood  where  tonics  had  been  employed  under  the  illusive  doctrine 
of  passive  inflammation  (§  1007  b-^^  1008). 

The  difierences  in  small-pox,  varioloid,  and  cow-pox,  which  are 
essentially  one  disease,  illustrate  the  principles  before  us.  So,  too, 
do  all  the  varieties  attendant  on  specific  forms  of  inflammation,  as 
measles,  scarlatina,  lues,  rheumatism,  &c.  Lues  yields  especially  to 
mercuiy;  rheumatism  to  colchicum  and  guaiacum;  scrofula  to  io- 
dine, &c. ;  and  yet  the  simultaneous  loss  of  blood  may  be  more  or 
less  useful  or  indispensable.  The  example  of  tuberculous  phthisis  is 
illustrative  of  our  whole  subject.  A  mixed,  or  even  a  stimulant,  treat- 
ment is  slow  in  its  destructive  effects ;  and  its  evils  have  been,  there- 
fore, overlooked  in  the  speculative  views  which  morbid  anatomy  has 
suggested  as  to  the  nature  of  the  pathological  change  in  which  tuber- 
cle originates  (§  695,  &c.),  and  in  the  brown  chicken-meat  which 
chemistry  has  contradistinguished  from  the  white.  This  morbid  con- 
dition has  been  recently  and  extensively  considered  non-inflammatory, 
and  as  supposed  by  Louis  when  the  most  extensive  inflammatory  le- 
si&ns  and  products  have  supervened ;  and  it  supplies  us  with  another 
exemplification  of  the  irresistible  tendency  of  theory,  true  or  false,  to 
determine  the  treatment  of  disease  (§  4).  The  antiphlogistic  prac- 
tice has  been  abandoned.  But  what  are  its  results  ?  Haa  the  mor- 
tality from  phthisis  diminished  ]  On  the  contrary,  it  has  most  fear- 
fully increased  (Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries^  vol.  ii.,  p. 
622-633,  743-752).— Also, /iwftWw,  p.  872,.  P.S.  I860.— Note  F. 

756,  h.  However  varied  may  be  some  of  the  remedies  in  the  differ- 
ent modifications  of  inflammation,  the  general  principles  of  treatment 
are  substantially  the  same.  The  incidentally  favorable  eflfect  of  local 
or  constitutional  stimulants  is  no  proof  that  the  pathological  conditions 
of  inflamination  are  not  closely  allied.  It  only  proves  their  effect  in 
altering  the  vital  properties  in  such  a  way  as  will  enable  Nature  to 
take  on  the  restorative  process.  Least  of  all  can  opposite  principles 
prevail  at  different  times  and  in  diflerent  climates.  It  has  been  so 
from  the  earliest  records  of  disease.  Otherwise,  medicine  would 
consist  only  of  an  unconnected  series  of  observations.  There  would 
be  no  principles,  and  of  course  no  science.     Medical  learning  would 
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be  useless,  and  experience  would  only  suit  the  present  occasion.  A 
new  system  of  treatment  would  have  to  be  devised  for  every  climate, 
every  constitution,  and  every  reappearance  of  the  same  disease. 

But  Nature  is  not  thus  the  creature  of  accident  It  is  not  Nature 
who  is  inconsistent,  or  who  operates  by  conflicting  laws.  Art  may 
give  her  this  appearance ;  but  still  I  say,  that  "  Nature  can  never 
deceive."  It  is  owing  to  this  consistency  of  Nature  that  medicine 
had  long  since  become  a  noble  science;  difficult  and  concerned  about 
all  other  sciences,  and  therefore  taking  the  lead  of  all  others.  A 
science  of  principles  deduced  from  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  and 
which,  with  the  facts  that  are  known,  conduct  us  with  remarkable 
certainty  to  facts  that  are  unknown.  It  is  here  that  well-founded 
principles  enable  us  to  see  farther  than  the  senses,  and  to  learn  from 
a  single  vital  phenomenon,  from  the  expression  of  the  eye,  the  ex- 
istence and  nature  of  those  latent  changes  which  too  many  can  see 
only  when  seeing  is  useless,  and  bring  upon  art  and  philosophy  the 
derision  of  the  crowd  (§  704,  1005^,  1006/-1007  J,  1068  a-d). 

A  sound  principle  in  medicine  is  like  the  calculus  in  mathematics ; 
and  what  are  falsely  called  ''exceptions  to  general  principles"  are 
nothing  more  than  variations  in  phenomena,  which  arise  from  the  in- 
stability of  the  properties  of  life,  and  the  vast  variety  of  influences  to 
which  they  are  exposed  (§  177-179,  237).  These  variations  may  de- 
note only  partial  modifications  of  a  common  morbid  action,  arising 
especially  from  differences  in  the  remote  causes  (§  644,  &c);  or, 
they  may  depend  upon  the  same  action  aflecting  different  tissues ;  or 
upon  the  morbid  condition  of  particular  organs  aflecting  certain  other 
organs,  or  all  others  (§  117,  129,  134,  137,  529,  &c.);  or,  upon  age, 
sex,  constitutional  peculiarities,  and  other  accidents  (§  335,  &c.,  570, 
&c.).  And,  although  there  be  one  leading  principle  in  the  treatment 
of  such  cases,  there  are  other  subordinate  ones  founded  upon  the 
modifications.  These  are  to  be  nicely  balanced,  that  the  governing 
principle  may  be  properly  directed  (§  675).  But,  it  is  only  men  of 
correct  thinking  and  close  observation  that  can  apply  these  principles. 
All  others  will  look  upon  the  variations  of  symptoms  from  their  usual 
state  in  any  one  disease,  or  upon  the  diflerences  in  the  results  of  an 
exact  methodical  practice,  as  denoting  very  difierent  pathological  con- 
ditions, or  as  constituting  " exceptions  to  general  principles;'^  and 
*'bark  and  wine"  will  tiierefore  obtain  in  numerous  cases  where 
bloodletting  is  the  only  efficient  remedy. 

FEVER. 

757,  a.  Important  distinctions  between  the  two  great  classes  of  dis- 
ease, Inflammation  and  Fever,  have  been  already  sufficiently  indica- 
ted. The  former,  as  we  have  seen,  is  limited  to  certain  parts,  while 
the  latter  invades  the  body  univeiBally  from  its  beginning.  I  have 
reserved  for  this  place,  however,  a  fundamental  distinction,  which,  as 
a  characteristic  of  inflammation,  has  been  described.  This  consists 
of  the  morbid  products,  new  formations,  and  lesions  of  structure,  to 
which  inflammation  gives  rise.  It  is  otherwise  with  fever,  whose  dis- 
tinguishing phenomena  are  mostly  of  a  vital  nature,  and  whose  mor- 
bid physical  products  consist  only  of  modifications  of  the  natural  se- 
creted fluids  (§  764,  e).  Morbid  anatomy,  therefore,  reflects  no  light 
whatever  upon  the  pathology  of  fever.    And  yet  is  its  treatment,  all 
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its  varieties,  as  well  ascertained  as  that  of  inflammatioii  and  its 
eties.  Indeed,  of  most  of  the  varieties  of  inflammation  morbid  anato- 
my does  not  afford  the  least  information ;  and  yet  is  the  specific  treat- 
ment of  the  most  common  and  important^  such  as  rheumatism,  gout, 
intermittent,  scrofulous,  &c.,  as  well  known  as  the  genei'al  remedies 
for  inflammation.  And  so  with  the  varieties  of  fever.  I  say  again, 
therefore,  that  the  morbid  anatomist  may  not  appropriate  what  so  em- 
inently belongs  to  the  acumen  of  genius  in  its  philosophical  observa- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  nature  (§  695,  &c.). 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  all  those  who  would  render  morbid  anat- 
omy the  principal  basis  of  pathology  can  have  no  definite  views  of 
disease.  The  effects  are  mistaken  for  the  cause ;  and  if  the  former 
be  not  present,  the  case  is  regarded  as  inscrutable  in  respect  to  its 
pathology.  Every  disease  is,  of  course,  to  the  morbid  anatomist  cir- 
cumscribed to  the  organs  which  tell  upon  his  senses ;  the  varieties  in 
inflammation  are  overlooked  from  their  want  of  tangible  distinctions ; 
and  as  ulceration,  and  some  other  lesions  of  inflammation,  may  happen 
to  appear  red  or  white,  they  are  denominated,  as  by  Louis,  inflam- 
matory OF  contra-inflammatory. 

757.  b.  Many  of  the  ordinary  and  most  characteristic  symptoms  of 
inflammation  are  wanting  in  fever ;  such  as  hardness  and  mcompress- 
ibility  of  pulse,  buffing  and  cupping  of  the  blood,  local  pain,  &c.  This 
is  very  obvious  in  intermittent  fever.  Exalted  heat  probably  takes 
place  in  all  inflamed  parts ;  but  a  sunken  temperature  is  common  in 
fever  (§  712-722).    Eeflex  nervous  actions  supply  a  test  (^  720,  893). 

758.  Fever,  like  inflammation,  has  numerous  modifications,  as  a  ne- 
cessary result  of  the  constitution  of  the  vital  properties,  the  variety  of 
morbific  causes,  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  disease,  &c.  These 
modifications  have  given  rise  to  the  distinctions  of  continued^  intermU' 
tent,  remittent^  typhus^  nervous,  bilious,  ydlow  fever,  pkigue,  &c.  But 
strong  analogies  prevail  among  the  whole ;  the  general  pathological 
cause,  as  in  inflammations,  being  essentially  the  same.  Most  of  the 
varieties  in  fever  depend,  indeed,  more  or  less,  upon  the  modifying 
influences  of  coexisting  inflammations  and  venous  congestions,  though 
more  so  upon  the  predisposing  causes,  while,  also,  the  modifications 
which  grow  out  of  these  local  aflectionB  will  depend  much  upon  their 
particular  seat.  Some  organs,  also,  sustain  a  greater  burden  of  the 
febrile  disease  than  others ;  and  this,  of  course,  will  give  to  every 
case  certain  peculiar  modifications  (§  134,  &c.,  644,  &c.). 

759.  Fever,  in  its  most  simple  form,  is  of  short  duration,  never  con- 
tinues three  days,  rarely  longer  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  some- 
times terminates  within  four  hours.  This  is  the  ep^^emerOj  which  may 
be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  complex  forms  that  consist  of  a  series  or 
repetition  of  paroxysms. 

The  foregomg  may  be  also  noticed  as  a  broad  fundamental  distinc- 
tion between  fever  and  inflammation ;  since  the  ephemera,  a  perfect 
representation  of  fever,  may  sweep  through  its  course,  and  terminate 
as  suddenly  as  it  invades  the  body,  and  in  less  than  twelve  hours,  and 
leave  scarce  a  vestige  of  its  former  presence  behind. 

760.  If  fever,  therefore,  be  continued  beyond  a  single  paroxysm  it 
is  made  up  of  a  succession  of  paroxysms.  Many  have  supposed  that 
every  compound  case  consists  of  as  many  fevers  following  each  other 
as  there  are  paroxysms.     This,  however,  is  not  pathologically  true ; 
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since  the  same  mcni>id  predispoaitioii  in  which  the  firat  paroxjem 
originated  remains,  and  is  the  cause  of  each  succeeding  paroxysm, 
and,  therefore,  a  connecting  link  among  the  whole.  The  supposed 
distinction  consists  only  of  periodical  abatements  of  one  continuous 
disease  (§  514  gy  516  J,  no.  6,  665,  666). 

761,  a.  The  foregoing  abatements  of  fever  are  the  results  of  salu- 

3  efforts  of  nature,  and  are  variously  pronounced  as  to  their  degree 
duration  (§  733).  They  are  most  perfect  in  intermittent  fever, 
in  which  they  vary  firom  a  few  hours'  duration  to  one  or  more  days  (§ 
675). 

761,  h.  These  abatements  of  fever,  often  amounting  to  an  apparent 
termination  of  the  disease,  supply  a  fine  illustration  of  the  recupera- 
tive nature  of  the  properties  of  life,  and  of  their  inherent  tendency  to 
maintain  themselves  m  a  state  of  integrity.  We  see,  too,  the  modus 
opera/nM  of  art  in  its  co-operation  with  Nature,  when,  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  remedies  the  natural  abatement  of  fever  is  confirmed  by  new 
influences  that  are  different  firom  the  original  morbific  ones  (§  675, 
897,  898,  901). 

762,  a.  Each  paroxysm  of  fever  consists,  in  a  general  sense,  of  a 
certain  succession  of  symptoms^  which,  however,  are  liable  to  great 
variations ;  and  new  ones  that  may  spring  up  in. the  progress  of  dis- 
ease, firom  accidental  influences,  may  present  a  general  aspect  more 
widely  different  fit>m  the  preceding  than  the  near  identity  of  the  path- 
ological cause  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  These  differences  spring 
fi-om  the  very  susceptible  nature  of  the  properties  of  life,  especially  in 
their  morbid  state,  and  the  various  new  influences  which  may  operate 
upon  them ;  and  the  manifestations  are  liable  to  exceed  the  ratio  of 
any  change  that  may  •  be  wrought  in  the  vital  conditions.  A  slight 
change  only,  some  error  in  diet,  by  instituting  morbific  reflex  nerv- 
ous actions,  may  give  rise  to  new  and  striking  phenomena,  or  they 
may  be  forcibly  presented  by  the  transient  effect  alone  of  some  mo- 
mentary cause,  as  an  emotion  of  the  mind  (^  740,  1067). 

762,  b.  In  presenting  a  summary  analysis  of  fever,  I  shall  first  con- 
sider the  EpheTnera,  Secondly,  fever  as  constituted  by  a  repetition 
of  the  same  paroxysm,  and  in  different  modes.  Thirdly,  the  remote 
causes  of  fever,  the  coexisting  inflammations,  &c.  Fourdily,  the  path- 
ological cause. 

763,  The  ephemera^  as  I  have  said,  may  be  taken  as  the  general 
type  of  the  entire  family  of  fevers.  It  generally  commences  between 
six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  five  or  six  in = the  evening;  a 
coincidence  of  difficult  explanation,  but  manifestly  connected  with 
some  natural  periodical  mutations  in  the  vital  states  of  the  system 
(§  768).  It  has  three  distinct  stages,  which  are  commonly  present ; 
namely,  the  cold  $tage  or  cMJU^  the  hot  ttage^  and  the  crisis, 

764,  a.  The  first,  or  cold  stage,  is  the  period  of  the  most  intense 
morbid  action.  Its  invasion  is  marked  by  a  sudden  contraction  of  all 
file  capillary  blood-vessels,  and  oonsequent  determination  of  blood 
about  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  by  a  diminution  of  the  fluid  prod- 
ucts, by  reduction  of  temperature,  and  by  a  loss,  in  various  degrees, 
of  the  voluntary  control  over  the  muscles.  These  are  the  most  obvi- 
ous changes ;  and  such  as  relate  to  organic  life  evince  a  universality 
of  the  disease  at  its  invasion.  Here  we  may  stop  to  observe  another 
broad  distinction  between  fever  and  inflammation ;  since  the  latter 
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does  not  begin  in  the  foregoing  manner,  but  with  an  enlargement  of 
the  capillary  blood-vessels  (§  712,  &c.,  757,  759,  770). 

In  idiopathic  fever,  many  of  the  prominent,  but  less  important,  vital 
symptoms,  so.  far,  at  least,  as  sensadon  is  concerned,  appertain  to  the 
organs  of  animal  life.  Those  of  the  organic  system  are  less  remark- 
able at  first,  as  natural  sensibility  is  here  inferior  to  its  condition  in 
animal  life.  The  eye,  for  instance,  is  naturally  more  sensible  than 
the  intestines,  and  hence  an  affection  of  the  former  is  more  conspicu- 
ous than  of  the  latter,  till  disease,  at  least,  may  develop  the  property 
in  the  intestine.  The  same  rule,  in  a  general  sense,  will  hold  as  to 
the  individual  organs  in  either  division  of  life,  at  this  early  stage  of  fe- 
ver, and  is  applicable  to  all  other  diseases.  There  may  be  more  dis- 
ease in  one  organ  than  in  another,  yet  the  symptoms  of  that  which  is 
most  affected  may  be  less  strongly  pronounced  on  account  of  its  nat- 
ural inferiority  in  sennbUity^  and  often,  also,  oiirritabUity  (§  13^139, 
188,  194). 

A  preliminary  condition,  subseauent  to  the  formation  of  tho  predis- 
position, and  immediately  anteceaent  to  the  cold  stage,  may  be  rec- 
ognized under  the  denomination  of  ctccess ;  a  term  which  has  been 
employed  to  denote  the  cold  stage,  or  the  most  intense  degree  of  mor- 
bid action,  and  which,  being  already  formed,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
the  access  of  disease.  Prior  to  the  absolute  seizure,  however,  there  is 
commonly  a  more  or  less  obvious  failure  of  the  living  powers  to  per- 
form any  of  their  functions  in  their  perfect  manner ;  and  that  consti- 
tutes the  true  access  of  the  complaint.  The  distinction  and  the  tenn 
are  practically  useful  as  leading  to  sound  pathological  views,  and  to 
correct  treatment. 

The  development,  or  attack  of  fever,  is  always  sudden,  whatever 
the  duration  of  the  predisposition ;  and  this  is  one  of  distinguishing 
marks  between  fever  and  inflammation. 

764,  h.  After  the  cold  stage  has  continued  for  an  indefinite  time, 
the  diseased  conditions  begin  to  assume  a  tendency  toward  their  natural 
state,  or  to  obey  the  great  restorative  law,  the  vis  medicatrix  naiurce. 
This  recuperative  effort  introduces  the  hot  stage,  which  is  the  first 
part  of  the  natural  cure.  The  prominent  characteristics  of  this  stage 
are  an  expansion  of  the  capillaries,  an  increased  volume  of  blood  at 
the  circumference,  greater  force  of  the  general  circulation,  and  an  ex- 
altation of  temperature  above  its  natural  standard. 

A  spontaneous  change  has  happened  in  the  vital  conditions  of  the 
whole  body.  The  small  vessels  expand  in  consequence.  Irritability 
has  become  more  susceptible,  but  less  profoundly  altered,  and  the 
blood  accumulated  about  the  heart  in  the  cold  stage  now  rouses  that 
organ  to  greater  action,  while  it  receives  concurrent  reflex  nervous 
influences  from  the  changes  which  are  going  forward  in  all  parts  of 
the  capillary  system.  An  increased  volume  of  blood  is  thus  sent  out, 
and  this  is  harmoniously  met  by  the  active  expansion  which  is  takin? 
place  in  all  the  small  vessels  (§  384-387).  But  this  is  only  a  part  of 
the  involutions  of  reflex  nervous  actions  which  are  now  in  progress. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  hot  stage  is  the  beginning  of  the 
natural  cure,  the  symptoms  would  often  denote  an  increase  of  the 
morbid  condition,  and  frequently  call  for  the  intervention  of  art 
Nature  may  be  excessive  in  her  aims  at  reparation.  Sho  may  over- 
ate [»  her  ordinary  limit,  and  push  the  organs  of  circulation  with  a  ve- 
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hemence  that  shall  light  up  inflammations,  and  call  for  an  outlet  of 
blood  as  an  indispensable  means  of  prevention  (§  674,  d).  But  we 
know,  from  the  genei'al  progress  of  symptoms,  and  the  final  result, 
that  a  succession  of  favorable  changes  has  been  instituted  from  the 
beginning  of  the  hot  stage. 

764,  c.  The  critis  follows  next.  This  constitutes  the  greatest  de- 
cline of  the  disease.  The  phenomena  of  health  are  now  more  or  less 
pronounced.  The  secretions  break  forth,  morbid  at  first,  but  rapidly 
assuming  their  natural  character.  Among  these  perspiration  is  the 
most  obvious ;  and  hence  this  stage  of  the  disease  is  universally 
known  as  the  sweating.  The  designation  is  too  partial  and  hypothet- 
ical, since  the  volume  of  bile,  or  of  urine,  may  be  quite  as  redundant, 
or  more  so.  Crisis  is  more  comprehensive,  and  implies  exactly  the 
things  which  are  in  progress.  The  Twt  stage  is  better  named;  for 
exalted  temperature  is  the  beginning  of  the  elaboration  of  redundant 
products,  and,  for  a  while,  it  stands  alone.  And  here  I  may  refer  to 
this  connected  series  of  physical  products,  during  the  curative  stage, 
as  showing  analogically  the  dependence  of  sweat,  bile,  urine,  and  the 
elevated  temperature,  upon  common  physiological  principles,  and 
in  which,  alterative  reflex  nervous  actions  take  an  important  part  (§ 
224,  226,  446-447,  461;  475-491,  503,  512,  902  g), 

764,  d.  The  secreted  products,  although  the  result  of  improving 
pathological  changes,  contribute,  as  in  inflammations,  to  the  ultimate 
design  of  nature  as  depletory  remedies  (§  732,  733  e,  757  a). 

764,  e.  In  consequence  of  the  foregoing  remarks  it  may  occur  to 
some  that  there  is  a  greater  affinity  between  fever  and  inflammation 
than  I  have  admitted  (§  712,  &c.).  But  that  conclusion  does  not  fol- 
low from  the  course  of  nature  in  her  restorative  movements.  The 
cold  stage  of  fever  may  be  the  period  of  the  most  profound  disease, 
and  nature  may  be  emerging  toward  her  healthy  standard  during 
the  stage  of  reaction,  and  yet  the  apparently  analogous  excitement 
of  the  general  organs  of  circulation,  and  of  the  immediate  instru- 
ments of  the  morbid  process  in  inflammation,  may  be  the  stage  of 
most  profound  disease ;  and  this  is  known  by  the  various  attendant 
facts.*  The  pathological  conditions,  indeed,  are  so  widely  diflerent, 
that  the  general  arterial  excitement  attendant  on  inflammation  is  not, 
as  in  fever,  followed  by  augmented  perspiration,  bile,  &c.  The  in- 
creased products  are  relative  to  some  particular  part,  and  are  not  of 
the  nature  of  those  which  attend  the  restorative  process  of  fever.  In 
one  disease  they  proceed  from  a  tissue,  ih  the  other  from  compound 
organs.  One  affection  besets  the  tissues  in  their  individual  sense,  the 
other  in  their  compounded  sense.  These  are,  therefore,  other  broad 
fundamental  distinctions  between  fever  and  inflammation  (§  141  &. 
148,  675,  712-722,  757,  759,  764  a,  770). 

765.  If  a  repetition  of  the  paroxysm  take  place,  the  crisis  is  al- 
ways imperfect  Their  repeated  occurrence  is  said  to  form  a  com- 
pound fever ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  disease  is  as  much  an  entire 
whole  as  the  ephemera  (§  759,  760). 

When  the  paroxysms  apparently  go  ofl*  entirely  the  fever  is  called 
an  intermittent.  When  the  interval  is  less  perfect,  or  a  new  paroxysm 
takes  place  in  the  middle  of  a  crisis,  the  disease  is  called  a  remittent. 
When  the  disease  continues  without  much  abatement  of  symptoms, 
or,  rather,  if  a  new  paroxysm  set  in  during  the  hot  stage  of  a  prece- 

*  Inflammation,  as  a  general  faetfjs  not  introdnced  by  a  chill,  bot  chills  often  precede 
snppnration,  when  disease  is  subsiding. 
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ding  paroxysm,  it  receives  tbe  name  of  continued  fever.  Between  the 
remittent  and  continued  fevers,  however,  there  is  no  well-defined  line 
of  distinction,  as  it  respects  the  succession  of  paroxysms.  Again,  the 
remittent  and  intermittent  interchange  vtrith  each  other ;  and  it  is  even 
common  for  one  attacked  with  a  remittent  to  have  the  intermittent 
form  before  his  recovery.  When,  also,  intermittents  are  badly  treat- 
ed, they  are  often  converted  into  a  remittent ;  which  is  commonly  a 
more  intractable  form  (§  557). 

766.  We  have  thus  a  series  of  analogies  which  connect  the  contin- 
ued fever  with  the  intermittent ;  and  when  we  regard  the  distinct  na- 
ture of  the  paroxysms  of  an  intermittent,  we  see  that  the  ephemera  is 
a  representation  of  each  one.  The  symptoms  also  confirm  these  con- 
clusions ;  from  which  we  learn,  more  and  more,  that  the  essential  ele- 
ments are  the  same  in  all  the  preceding  forms,  and  other  minor  varie- 
ties of  the  disease  (§  557,  650,  652,  670,  741  h,  754,  756  b).  The  ex- 
istence of  this  coincidence  corresponds  with  the  like  attribute  of  in- 
flammations ;  the  varieties  of  which,  respectively,  are  not  more  re- 
markable in  their  vitaUmanifestations  and  results  than  are  the  natural 
modifications  of  the  vital  properties  in  different  tissues  (§  133-137). 

767,  a.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  foregoing  analogies  (§  765, 
766),  the  causes  of  continued  fever  are  so  far  different  from  those  of 
the  remittent  and  intermittent,  that  the  fii*8t  of  these  varieties  does  not 
interchange  with  the  last»  as  do  the  last  two  with  each  other,  although 
the  quotidian  and  tertian  types  are  sometimes  manifested  with  consid- 
erable distinctness  during  the  progress  of  continued  fever.  Remit- 
tents and  intermittents  are,  also,  rare  in  climates  where  the  continued 
fever  occurs,  while  the  former  go  together,  and  have  close  affinities 
in  their  predisposing  causes  (§  652,  &c.). 

767,  h.  We  see,  therefore,  more  and  more,  the  fallacy  of  the  doc- 
trine which  regards  disease  as  a  unit^  and  especially  as  propounded 
by  one  to  whom  medicine  is  under  the  deepest  obligations.  There 
are,  indeed,  no  two  cases  precisely  alike  in  their  pathological  condi- 
tions ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  principle  of  greater  importance  (§  673, 
857).  It  is  true  of  diseases  which  are  most  allied,  and  even  true  of 
the  same  case  during  its  advances  or  its  decline ;  and  coming  to  the 
specific  forms  of  inflammation,  and  parsing  from  those  to  idiopathic 
fever  and  the  various  modifications  of  this  disease,  and  regarding  in 
connection,  also,  the  more  obscure  pathology  of  the  various  conditions 
of  the  stomach  which  are  grouped  under  the  general  denomination  of 
indigestion,  and  all  those  states  which  go  to  make  up  the  '*  nervous 
disorders,"  we  can  scarcely  fail  of  escaping  from  the  illusions  which 
have  grown  out  of  the  physical  views  of  disease,  or  of  turning  our- 
selves to  that  philosophy  which  concerns  the  mutability  of  the  prop- 
erties of  life  (§  177-184,  &c.,  780). 

768,  a.  In  a  vast  proportion  of  all  the  cases  of  fever  the  paroxysms 
take  place  in  the  afrernoon ;  generally  beginning  about  five  or  six 
o'clock,  and  going  off  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This  is  com- 
mon to  all  constitutions ;  nor  is  it  much  regulated  by  the  force  of  mor- 
bid habit,  but  rather  by  its  association  with  a  natural  evening  parox- 
ysm, to  which  all  individuals  in  health  are  liable,  and  which  happens 
and  subsides  about  the  foregoing  hours,  even  when  traveling  to  the 
eastward  or  westward  (§  772,  h).  This  natural  paroxysm  is  marked 
clearly  by  its  phenomena;   and  the  foregoing  coincidence  shows, 
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again,  how  the  physiological  laws  hold  their  control  in  disease  (§  133- 
152,  638).  A  coincidence  is  farther  seen  in  a  diminution  oi  the  se- 
cretions attendant  on  the  natural  and  morbid  paroxysm.  A  purgative 
g^ven  now,  whether  in  health  or  disease,  irritates  the  syst&m  more 
than  at  any  other  time,  and  produces  smaller  evacuations  than  in  the 
morning,  especially  if  rapid  m  its  operation.  On  the  contrary,  in  ei- 
ther case,  if  the  cathartic  do  not  operate  till  morning,  the  discharge 
will  be  far  more  abundant  Toward  morning  the  natural  paroxysm 
subsides,  sweating  often  comes  on,  and  all  the  functions  of  the  body 
and  mind  are  then  manifestly  improved.  And  so,  more  or  less,  with 
the  morbid  paroxysm.  The  former  is  not  connected  with  the  fatigue 
of  the  day,  since  it  is  common  to  mankind  under  every  condition  of 
repose,  employment,  and  habits. 

Again,  the  first  paroxysm  of  a  fever  may  take  place  at  any  period 
of  the  day  ,*  the  time  of  the  invasion  often  depending  upon  some  im- 
mediate exciting  cause.  But,  the  succeeding  ones  generally  coincide 
with  the  natural  evening  paroxysm ;  especially  in  continued  and  re- 
mittent forms  of  fever.  I  speak,  however,  of  die  disease  as  manifest- 
ed by  unembarrassed  Nature,  or  when  she  may  be  duly  assisted  by 
art.  Misapplied  remedies,  and  various  other  exciting  causes,  will  be 
apt  to  affect  the  periodical  law,  especially  where  Nature  is  least  re- 
cuperative, as  in  continued  and  remittent  fevers.  The  regularity  of 
the  paroxysm  is  also  influenced  by  local  congestions  anH  inflamma- 
tions, and  this,  particularly,  when  exciting  causes  are  in  operation  (§ 
773).  These  considerations,  independent  of  then*  practical  bearing, 
refer  to  important  problems  in  the  philosophy  of  life  and  of  disease. 

The  paroxysms  of  fever,  therefore,  observe  a  diurnal  period ;  rare- 
ly taking  place  in  the  night 

768.  b*  The  foregoing  natural  paroxysm  extends  its  influences  to 
all  diseases,  and  influences,  also,  the  operation  of  remedial  agents. 

769.  If  a  paroxysm  return  two  or  three  times,  or  two  or  3iree  re- 
lapses take  place  at  short  intervals  (as  a  few  days,  or  perhaps  weeks), 
the  force  of  morbid  habit  is  manifested ;  since  in  one  case  the  parox- 
ysms continue  to  return  with  greater  obstinacy,  and  in  the  other  re- 
lapses are  more  likely  to  follow,  and  this,  often,  for  a  great  length  of 
time  (§  535,  &c.,  768  a).  Much,  however,  may  be  frequently  due  to 
supervening  local  congestions,  which  keep  up  the  predisposition  to  fe- 
ver, and  operate,  also,  as  exciting  causes  (§  646, 665, 666, 870).  Where 
the  intervals  are  long,  the  retiun  of  the  fever  is  not  a  relapse,  but  a 
new  attack ;  though  this  is  truer  of  continued  than  of  intermittent  or 
remittent  fever.  And  this  leads  me  to  say,  that  any  remote  cause  of 
fever  is  less  apt  to  produce  a  relapse  than  to  excite  the  disease  in  one 
who  has  not  been  before  affected  (§  544,  550,  560,  &c.). 

770.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  why  the  paroxysms  of  fever  are 
separated  by  definite  intervals,  and  these  intervals,  too,  remarkable 
for  their  variety  as  well  as  precision  in  the  same  form  of  fever.  They 
show  us  at  least,  however,  the  absurdity  of  expounding  disease  by 
any  of  the  laws  or  agencies  that  are  known  in  the  inorganic  world. 
These  definite  intervals  have  given  rise  to  several  designations  of  the 
same  form  of  fever;  and  according  to  the  interval  so  is  the  type.  We 
have  nothing  like  this  in  inflammations  (§  712-722,  764  e). 

771.  In  the  continued  form  of  fever,  and  in  remittents,  the  parox- 
ysms (or  exacerbations,  as  they  are  then  called)  recur  about  once  in 
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twenty-four  hours ;  but  the  interval  is  more  indefinite  than  with  inter- 
mittents.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  the  parox- 
ysms are  repeated  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  and  hence  the  name 
of  tertian,  or  tertian  type.  The  next  most  common  are  quotidtam,  or 
fever  with  daily  paroxysms ;  each  one  taking  place  at  the  end  of  twen- 
ty-four hours.  A  third,  and  most  fixed  variety,  is  called  the  quartoM, 
having  a  return  of  its  paroxysms  in  seventy-two  hours. 

772,  a.  Sometimes  there  is  a  periodical,  difference  in  all  the  varie- 
ties, or  types,  of  the  intermittent,  of  four  hours ;  and  if,  as  now  and 
then  happens,  the  difference  be  greater,  the  fever  is  said  to  be  irregu- 
lar. These  irregularities  are  commonly  owing  to  local  congestions, 
or  other  accidental  influences,  the  removal  of  wnich  will  generally  es- 
tablish the  more  definite  interval. 

772,  b.  When  the  foregoing  deviations  occur,  the  paroxysms  may 
either  anticipate  the  usual  hour,  or  be  delayed  beyond  it ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  and  strikingly  illustrates  the  law  of  vital  habit  (since 
it  is  inobedient  to  the  influence  of  the  natural  paroxysm  of  health), 
that  in  such  cases  the  paroxysms  are  apt  to  go  on  widi  the  particular 
irregularity  with  which  they  began  (§  544,  &c.,  768  a). 

772.  c.  Another  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  intrinsic  nature 
of  the  vital  properties,  and  illustrative  of  the  special  institutions  p£ 
organic  life,  relates-  also  to  the  inequality  of  the  foregoing  intervals. 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  interval  of  tertian  paroxysms,  for  example,  de- 
viates from  forty-eight  to  forty-six  hours,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
forty-eight  to  fifty  hours,  the  occurrence  of  the  paroxysms  will  be 
growing  earlier  in  the  former  case,  and  later  in  the  latter.  But  this 
is  not  the  most  striking  phenomenon  attending  these  cases ;  for  when 
the  paroxysms,  by  their  regular  anticipation  of  the  period  of  each  last 
preceding  paroxysm,  approach  the  night,  one  paroxysm  is  often  lost. 
This  phenomenon,  however,  has  its  more  obvious  foundation,  as  the 
others  have  more  obscurely,  in  the  natural  law  of  the  body  already 
mentioned  (§  768,  a),  since  there  is  no  inherent  tendency  in  the  sys- 
tem to  induce  a  paroxysm  during  the  night  (§  137  b,  149-152,  638). 

773.  The  intermittent  and  remittent  fever  are  often  so  nearly  allied 
in  pathology,  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  type. 
Here  the  deviation  from  the  regular  form  of  the  intermittent  is  clearly 
owing  to  the  presence  of  venous  congestions,  or  to  inflammation ; 
since  the  intermissions  will  become  well  defined  as  soon  as  those  com- 
plications are  removed  (§  758,  762,  768  a). 

774.  The  natural  duration  of  continued  fever  is  about  three  weeks, 
rarely  six.  It  varies  with  intermittents  according  to  the  particular 
type.  Such  is  the  power  of  vital  habit  (§  544,  &c.),  that  a  tertian  nat- 
urally occupies  from  three  to  four  months ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  nu- 
merous instances  in  which  the  advantages  of  medicine  are  illustrated, 
and  the  philosophy  of  solidism  established ;  since,  as  it  respects  the 
pathology,  an  emetic,  or  a  dose  of  quinine  (of  no  analogous  virtues), 
may  so  dter  the  morbid  properties  as  to  place  them  at  once  in  a  con- 
dition to  recover  their  natural  state  (§  557  a,  904  d). 

Much,  however,  of  the  prolongation  of  fever  is  often  due  to  the  lo- 
cal forms  of  disease  which  supervene  on  its  progress,  to  errors  in  diet, 
fatigue,  &c. 

775.  Opposed,  also,  to  the  humoral  pathology,  and  all  the  physical 
hypotheses,  is  the  occasional  sudden  termination  of  continued  and  in- 
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termittent  fevers,  in  a  state  of  health.  This  is  generally  preceded  by 
a  severe  paroxysm,  and  the  disease  is  ended  at  ence  (§  557,  a).  The 
very  violence  of  morbid  action  is  attended  by  an  alteration  of  the  or- . 
ganic  properties  which  enables  them  to  take  on  the  recuperative  pro- 
cess; just  as  we  sometimes  see  alcoholic  stimulants  overthrow  acute 
inflammation,  or  the  same  conditions  of  fever  (§  756).  Will  the. 
chemist  or  humoralist  explain  ]  Fothergill,  Falconer,  and  others,  sup- 
posed that  the  full  and  tense  pulse  which  often  supervenes  on  apo- 
plexy depends  upon  a  struggle  which  arises  from  an  action  of  the 
vires  vita  to  restore  health.  "  I  believe,"  says  Fothergill,  "  it  hap- 
pens in  most  cases  where  there  has  been  a  temporaiy,  or  even  mo-< 
mentary  cessation  of  the  animal  powers." 

Remote  Cawei  of  Fever. 

776.  I  come  next  to  the  remote  causes  of  fever,  and  to  consider, 
also,  yet  farther,  how  the  general  pathological  condition,  as  in  inflam- 
mation, is  liable  to  modifications  by  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  re* 
mote  causes,  and  how,  also,  fever  is  influenced  by  coexisting  inflam-. 
mations  and  venous  congestions ;  with  a  view  to  farther  illustration 
of  principles  of  various  import. 

777.  The  predisposing  causes  of  idiopathic  fever  probably  consist, 
in  all  cases,  of  the  results  of  vegetable  decay  (§  652,  653).  The  spe- 
cial type  and  modification  of  the  fever  are  determined  very  greatly 
by  the  nature  of  the  new  combinations ;  though  other  influences  may 
contribute  (§  650,  651,  758,  762,  773).  The  essential  causes  make 
their  impression  so  profoundly,  that  the  incubation  goes  on  although 
the  causes  may  have  long  ceased  to  operate ;  which  is  commonly  dif- 
ferent with  inflammations  (§  711,  &c.).  The  causes  of  fever. are  also 
distinguished  by  the  peculiarity  of  so  modifying  the  organic  properties 
of  certain  parts  by  their  direct  action,  that  die  entire  system  is  sympa- 
thetically brought  into  a  corresponding  morbid  state  (§  148,  657  b). 

778.  The  predisposing  causes  of  fever  have  been  considered  in  all 
their  other  relations  to  die  disease  under  that  general  division  of  pa- 
thology ;  their  modus  operandi,  the  nature  of  predisposition,  the  in- 
tervening periods,  &c.  (9  148,  644,  &c.). 

779.  The  predisposing  causes  of  fever  are  also  causes  of  inflamma- 
tion and  venous  congestion ;  and  hence  it  is,  in  part,  that  fever  rarely 
continues  long  without  the  appearance  of  one,  or.  the  other,  or  both 
conjointly,  of  these  local  affections.  Or,  the  local  may  precede  the 
constitutional  disease,  and  become  its  exciting  cause ;  or  the  former 
may  exist  without  devel9ping  an  attack  of  the  latter,  although  the 
system  be  predisposed  to  the  constitutional  affection.  Or,  again,  the 
explosion  of  the  general  malady  is  very  apt  to  occasion  a  flill  develop- 
ment of  the  local  conditions  of  disease  in  organs  so  predisposed.  But, 
independently  of  this  predisposition  to  local  disease,  it  is  the  great 
tendency  of  febrile  action  to  lay  its  foundation.  The  occurrence  pf 
these  local  affections  modifies  very  variously,  the  constitutional  disease, 
and  increases  its  force  and  obstinacy.  The  treatment,  therefore,  must 
turn  greatlv  upon  the  local  complications,  and  remain  strictly  anti- 
phlogistic tiU  ^ey  are  removed  or  greatly  subdued. 

780.  It  may  seem  remarkable  that  diseases  which  are  so  consider- 
ably diverse  in  their  pathological  conditions  as  fever  and  inflammation, 
should  be  produced  by  the  same  predisposing  causes.     But  this  only 
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shows  that  there  are  analogies  among  all  diseases.  All  depend  upon 
certain  states  of  the  properties  of  life ;  and  as  these  properties  can 
never  be  greatly  diyerted  irom  their  natural  conditions  till  life  is  at  its 
ebb,  there  must  be  affinities  among  all  morbid  states.  By  consider- 
ing, also,  that  the  vital  properties  have  various  natural  modifications 
in  different  parts  we  come  to  understand  how  the  predisposing  causes 
of  fever  may  simultaneously  predispose  par^cular  organs  to  inflamma- 
tion, or  venous  congestions  (§  133-152,  741  by  167  a,  786,  &c.).  What 
I  have  said,  also,  in  former  sections  (§  662,  670,  675)  as  to  the  fiuctu- 
aling  state  of  the  vital  properties  and  functions  during  the  progress 
of  a  febrile  paroxysm  may  reflect  light  upon  this  subject  of  analogies. 

Pathological  Cause  of  Fever, 

781.  Coming  to  the  pathology  of  fever,*  morbid  anatomy  yields  no 
assistance,  and  proves  that  our  conclusions  as  to  the  essential  nature 
of  disease  must  be  mainly  derived  from  its  phenomena  during  life 
(§  695,  &c.).  It  is  therefore  not  remarkable  that  they  who  look  for 
the  philosophy  of  disease  to  its  direct  manifestations  should  alone  dis- 
tinguish idiopathic  fever  from  inflammation  (§  695,  &c.,  712-722,  757, 
759,  764,  770). 

782.  Next  to  the  proximate  cause  of  inflammation  no  question  in 
medicine  has  occasioned  more  speculation  than  that  of  fever.  The 
humoral  pathology  has  been  at  the  foundation  of  many  hypotheses, 
and  others  have  risen  upon  some  supposed  change  in  the  organiza^ 
tion  of  the  parts.  These  were  the  ancient  and  are  now  the  prevail- 
ing doctrines. 

783.  In  no  form  of  fever  do  the  symptoms  denote  an  absolute  un- 
varying affection  of  any  organ ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest  vsr 
riety  occurs  as  to  the  force  of  the  disease  in  different  parts.  These 
contingencies  have  suggested  the  minor  designations  as  stated  in  sec- 
tion  758  (§  134,  138,  142,  143,  &c.). 

784.  a.  Fever  being  a  disease  of  the  whole  body,  and  constantly 
liable  to  complications  with  local  inflammations  and  venous  conges- 
tions, it  is  particularly  important  that  all  the  attendant  symptoms 
should  become  elements  in  forming  our  conclusions  as  to  the  nature 
and  force  of  the  disease,  both  in  a  general  and  local  sense,  and  that 
our  prescriptions  should  be  determined  by  the  aggregate  weight  of  the 

Shenomena  (§  675).    Vicissitudes  may  be  also  hourly  occurring  in 
ifferent  parts,  embarrassing  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner,  and 
demanding  its  highest  exercise  (§  675,  685,  686,  857). 

784,  b.  Owing  to  the  universality  of  the  ^disease,  and  the  general 
coincidence  in  its  pathological  character,  remedial  agents,  when  ap- 
plied before  morbia  habit  has  taken  possession,  or  loccd  inflammations 
have  supervened,  will  stretch  their  influence  over  the  universal  body, 
and  may  institute  every  where  those  pathological  changes  which  are 
capable  of  a  progressive  march  to  their  ultimate  termination  in  health 
(§  148-152,  487,  535^&c.,  557,  672,  854,  893,  &c.). 

785.  It  is  the  triumph  of  morbid  anatomy  that  it  lays  open  to  the 
senses  the  tangible  products  of  inflammation ;  while  it  seizes  upon 
what  an  observation  of  Nature  had  already  determined  as  to  the  pa- 
thology of  the  disease.  The  great  family  of  fevers  shall  sustain  this 
position  of  the  vitalist,  since  here  nothing  is  seen,  in  numerous  cases, 
after  life  has  become  extinct.     The  knife  of  the  anatomist  goes  down 
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to  the  smallest  fibre,  and  the  aid  of  the  eye-glass  is  summoned  in  vain. 
And  yet  do  we  know  about  as  much  of  the  pathology  of  fever,  for 
practical  purposes,  as  of  inflammation,  and  the  treatment  of  one  is  as 
well  determined  as  of  the  other  (§  705).  This  has  been  inferred  from 
the  vital  phenomena  of  both  diseases,  and  from  an  observation  of  the 
effects  ol  remedies.  These  phenomena  are  not  less  multifarious  in 
fever  than  in  inflammation ;  and  so  far  as  sensible  changes  attend  the 
immediate  instruments  of  disease  there  is  more  to  be  seen  in  febrile 
than  in  inflammatory  diseases.  In  both  there  is  commonly  an  in- 
creased volume  of  blood  circulating  in  the  capillaries ;  but  there  is 
also,  as  a  coni'mon  element  of  fever,  a  primary  contraction  of  those 
vessels.  What  I  have  now  said  is  the  test  between  organic  philoso- 
phy and  morbid  anatomy  (&  1056). 

And  how  is  it  with  the  signs  which  denote  the  essential  pathology  t 
We  have  seen  that  the  facts  are  equally  clear  in  both  diseases,  Siat 
there  is  an  exaltation  of  irritability  and  mobility  from  the  time  of  their 
invasion  (§  743,  744,  &&)•  But  that  is  all  we  can  learn  of  the  partic- 
ular  changes  which  they  undergo  in  either  afiectioni  and  that  is  only 
a  minor  part  of  the  disease.  The  organic  properties  and  functions 
have  also  sustained  a  change  in  kind,  which  is  liKewise  known  by  the 
phenomena.  It  is  that  change  which  constitutes,  essentially,  the  dis- 
e€»es,  respectively,  and  which  distinguishes  one  firom  the  other  (§177- 
181).  The  phenomena,  however,  do  not  indicate  the  nature  of  this 
essential  change ;  but  what  they  disclose  as  to  the  exaltation  of  irrita- 
bility and  mobility,  in  connection  with  their  more  indefinite  sugges- 
tions, and  with  experimental  observation,  enable  us  to  institute  all  the 
pathological  and  uierapeutical  principles  that  are  necessary  or  useful 
m  practice.  The  rest  is  concealed,  because  it  would  be  useless  for 
man  to  know  it.* 

The  cold  stage,  or  invasion  of  fever,  when  morbid  action  is  most 
profound,  is  marked,  it  is  true,  by  an  apparent  debility  of  the  living 
powers ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  show  that  thb 
universal  opinion  is  erroneous.  In  a  former  section,  however,  I  have 
attempted  it  (§  743).  Its  practical  importance  cannot  be  too  highly 
appreciated,  since  it  deters  the  practitioner  from  the  use  of  the  lan- 
cet, or  leads  him  to  that  of  stimulants ;  especially  in  congestive  fevers 
(§961,  &c.).  The  error  has  proceeded,  in  part,  from  the  very  fact 
which  evinces  an  exalted  state  of  irritability  and  mobility, — the  tonic 
contraction  of  the  capillary  vessels  during  the  cold  stage.  The  em- 
barrassed action  of  the  heart,  diminished  circulation,  sympathetic  in- 
fluences of  venous  congestions,  the  partial  loss  of  control  over  the  vol- 
untary muscles,  or  indisposition  of  the  will  to  act,  and  the  want  of  a 
proper  estimate  of  the  properties  of  life,  and  of  the  morbid  changes 
to  which  they  are  liable,  have  contributed  their  share  to  this  mistaken 
view  of  the  pathology  of  fever.  Nothing,  however,  has  done  so  much 
toward  the  doctrine  of  **  debility,"  and  the  stimulant  treatment,  as  the 
impaired  energy  of  the  will  over  the  voluntary  muscles,  which  arises 
from  the  venous  congestions  that  are  associated  with  fever  (§  569,  487, 
488^).     I  shall  therefore  proceed  next  to  the  subject  of  Congestion. 

*  I  had  a  patient  whose  head  of  dense  black  hair  changed  in  the  course  of  one  night 
to  a  bright  oluiih  turbey^green,  as  the  result  of  remittent  fever.  He  recovered,  and  his 
hair  returned  jp'adually  to  its  former  blaclc.  I  had  been  before  skeptical  as  to  the  re- 
puted effect  or  the  nervous  inflnenoe  when  excited  by  fear  in  clianging  the  hair  and* 
oenly  ih>m  dark  to  wlute. 
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VENOUS  CONGESTION. 

786.  The  pathology  of  venous  con&restion,  its  treatment,  &c.,  fomi 
an  extensive  Essay  in  the  Medical  and  Phvsiological  Commentaries. 

For  all  that  relates  to  the  pathology  oi  that  disease,  as  well  as  of 
varix,  and  for  an  exposure  of  the  errors  of  former  doctrines,  and,  in- 
deed, for  most  that  is  essentially  important  in  that  Essay,  I  claim  the 
merit  of  an  exclusive  originality  (Rights  of  Authors,  p.  919,  no.  28.) 

787. .  The  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived,  if  founded  in  nature, 
are  among  the  most  important  in  practical  and  theoretical  medicine; 
since  the  conditions  which  obtain  m  venous  congestion  often  demand 
an  energetic  practice,  reveal  the  true  cause  of  the  extensive  mortality 
which  has  resulted  from  the  stimulant  treatment  of  fevers,  and  enforce 
the  admission  of  some  of  the  most  important  doctrines  in  physiology 
(§  710,  b).  The  relation,  for  example,  of  the  pathology  of  venous 
congestion  to  the  philosophy  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  &c.,  iUus- 
trates  the  vital  character,  and  establishes  the  elements  of  that  com- 
plex function  (§  384-391). 

788.  During  the  last  century,  the  enlarged  state  of  the  veins,  which 
forms  the  prominent  characteristic  of  venous  congestion,  attracted  the 
attention  of  several  writers,  who  ascribed  a  malign  influence  to  the 
enlargement,  though  they  regarded  it  merely  as  a  mechanical  phe- 
nomenon. From  that  time,  till  a  recent  period,  this  state  of  the  veins 
was  lost  sight  of  entirely,  notwithstanding  it  contributes,  more  than 
the  recognized  forms  of  inflammation,  to  the  mortality  of  the  human 
race.  The  neglect  of  this  disease  in  our  own  times  probably  arises 
from  the  prevailing  disposition  to  interpret  organic  phenomena,  wheth- 
er healthy  or  morbid,  upon  chemical  and  mechanical  principles. 

789.  The  foregoing  enlargement  of  the  veins  is  an  essential  condi- 
tion of  the  disease,  though  of  minor  importance.  This  enlargement 
has  been  universally  referred  to  an  obstruction  of  the  current  of  ve- 
nous blood,  or  to  a  partial  relaxation  of  the  coats  of  the  veins  and  a 
stagnation  of  blood  within  them.  It  has  been  also  as  universally  sup- 
posed that  all  the  evil  results  of  this  disease  are  owing  to  the  accu- 
mulated or  stagnated  blood,  while  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
that  neither  the  enlargement  of  the  veins,  nor  the  increased  volume 
of  blood  within  them,  is  productive  of  a  single  morbid  phenomenon 
(§  748). 

790.  a.  The  enlargements  of  veins  which  are  produced  by  ligatures, 
hanging,  reflux  of  blood,  and  as  presented  in  the  "  circuitous  circula- 
tion" occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  tumors  or  obliteration  of  the  trunk 
of  a  vein,  are  in  no  respect  instances  of  venous  congestion,  althoush 
they  are  generally  adduced  as  the  most  palpable  examples  of  that  dis- 
ease. Nevertheless,  the  stimulus  of  distension  arising  irom  pressure 
on  a  vein  may  give  rise  to  the  sub-acute  disease  which  constitutes  es- 
sentially congestion,  varix,  and  venous  hypertrophy ;  as  set  forth  in 
my  former  Essay. 

Four  mechanical  hypotheses  have  been  surmised,  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  all  cases.  One  of  them  supposes,  that,  during  the  cold 
stage  of  fever,  the  blood  being  determined  from  the  centre  to  the 
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circumference,  accumulates  about  the  heart,  and  then  regurgitates 
throughout  the  venous  system  of  the  internal  organs.  A  second  is 
similar  in  principle.  It  supposes  that,  at  other  times,  the  accumula- 
tion results  from  a  simply  diminished  energy  of  the  vis  a  tergo^  v^hich 
is  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  a  free  circulation,  and  that  an  ac- 
cumulation of  blood  takes  place  in  the  veins  as  a  consequence.  A 
third  hypothesis  assumes  that  an  embarrassed  circulation  takes  place 
in  the  lungs,  by  which  an  obstruction  is  constituted  to  a  return  of 
blood  to  the  heart,  when,  also,  as  a  farther  consequence,  the  blood 
accumulates  in  the  veins  of  other  parts,  particularly  the  head.  The 
fourth  hypothesis  is  exclusive,  but  peculiar  to  a  few.  It  imagines  that 
venous  congestions  in  all  parts  are  owing  to  obstructions  occasioned 
by  hepatic  disease. 

I  have  shown  that  the  objections  to  all  the  foregoing  suppositions 
are  numerous  and  conclusive.  In  respect  to  those  of  a  general  na- 
ture, which  are  mostly  applicable,  I  may  now  say  that  it  is  obvious 
that  the  blood  would  accumulate  principally  about  the  right  cavities 
of  the  heart  alone,  and  not  in  the  veins  of  distant  organs.  Or,  should 
a  reflux  happen,  it  should  be  coextensive  and  equsd  in  the  veins  of 
all  parts  at  equal  distances  from  the  heart.  On  the  contrary,  how- 
ever, venous  congestion  is  limited  to  particular  parts,  oiien  to  one  or- 
gan, which  may  be,  also,  distant  from  the  heart  or  supposed  centre  of 
obstruction.  It  is  often,  for  example,  the  brain  only  that  is  congested ; 
where,  too,  accumulations  of  blood,  unless  from  disease  of  the  ve- 
nous parietes,  would  be  prevented  by  gravitation  alone.  Again,  also, 
were  there  any  foundation  for  these  hypotheses,  the  liver,  stomach, 
kidneys,  lungs,  &c.,  should  always  be  congested  whenever  the  brain 
is  the  seat  of  the  supposed  reflux  of  blood.  It  is  also  obvious  that, 
the  moment  an  equilibrium  is  restored  to  the  general  circulation,  as 
in  bloodletting,  the  volume  of  blood  should  be  equally  reduced  in  the 
veins  of  all  parts.  Contrary  to  this,  however,  the  veins  of  some  par- 
ticular organ  or  organs  often  continue  in  a  state  of  great  enlargement, 
as  in  the  brain,  &c. ;  while  the  central  accumulation  of  blood,  the 
supposed  cause,  is  now  completely  removed. 

790.  b.  So  indefinite  has  been  the  pathology  of  venous  congestion, 
that  injuries  attendant  on  falls,  and  those  prostrated  states  that  are  in- 
duced by  the  shock,  of  surgical  operations,  have  been  regarded  as 
identical  with  profound  congestion ;  and  this  even  by  so  distinguished 
and  able  an  observer  as  Dr.  Armstrong.  This  great  error  in  theory 
may  explain  his  commendation  of  stimulants  in  aggravated  forms  of 
congestive  fever,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
their  more  indiscriminate  use  in  less  prostrating  conditions  of  the  dis- 
ease (§  970). 

791.  To  arrive  at  the  true  pathology  of  venous  congestion,  as  well 
as  to  ascertain  the  powers  which  circulate  the  blood,  it  was  one  of 
my  primary  objects  to  show  that  the  state  of  the  circulation  in  con- 
gested veins  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing  supposition  (§ 
790) ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  veins  are  in  a  state  of  active  dilatation, 
and  that  the  blood  circulates  freely  within  them.  (See  Comm.,  vol.  ii. 
Also,  §  382-394.) 

792.  I  have  shown,  also,  that  the  veins  are  susceptible  of  active  di- 
latation in  their  natural  state  from  the  local  irritation  of  stimulants ; 
and  that  it  is  owing,  primarily,  to  this  action  of  the  veins  that  they 
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swell  when  the  hand  is  immersed  in  warm  water  or  exposed  to  a  fire« 
From  these  premises,  I  passed  on  to  a  demonstration  that  the  Teins 
possess  an  exquisite  relation  to  the  communicating  arteries,  of  a  sym« 
pathetic  nature,  and  by  which  they  dilate  actively  in  obedience  to  the 
action  which  exists  in  the  communicating  arteries,  and  the  quantities 
of  blood  which  may  be  transmitted. — See,  also,  ^  387. 

I  endeavored  to  show,  also,  that  when  the  veins  become  inflamed, 
as  in  acute  phlebitis,  or  in  the  sub-acute  state  of  venous  congestion, 
the  inflammation  of  their  coats  acts  as  a  stimulant,  and  thus  occasions 
an  active  dilatation. 

793.  Whatever,  therefore,  will  produce  any  degree  of  inflammation 
in  the  venous  parietes,  will  be  a  remote  cause  of  dilatation ;  and,  al- 
though the  phenomenon  depend  upon  that  physiological  constitution 
of  the  veins  which  occasions  their  active  mlatation  when  increased 
quantities  of  blood  are  transmitted  from  the  arteries,  or  when  they 
are  irritated  by  simple  stimuli  (§  387),  there  is  a  wide  difierence  in 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  morbid  and  the  natural  phenomenon.  In 
the  latter  case  there  is  simply  an  obedience  to  natural  influences^ 
and  the  phenomenon  is  therefore  transient ;  in  the  former,  the  influ- 
ences are  morbid,  and  the  organic  properties  altered  from  their  healthy 
standard,  and  the  dilatation,  therefore,  is  also  cotemporaneous  with 
the  disease,  or  until  the  vein  becomes  disorganized,  as  in  acute  phle- 
bitis. In  the  natural  state  there  is  also  an  increased  volume  of  blood 
constantly  transmitted  to  the  veins ;  in  the  morbid  the  increased  vol- 
ume depends  upon  the  enlargement  of  the  veins.  And  yet  the  mor- 
bid dilatation  has  the  physiological  constitution  for  its  foundation. 

The  following  example  shows  the  operation  of  the  natural  princi- 
ple. **  Cooks,"  says  Sir  3*  Brodie,  **  are  subject  to  varicose  veins. 
Why  1  If  you  put  one  hand  into  warm  water,  and  the  other  into 
cold,  you  know  that  the  veins  of  the  former  become  dilated,  and  that 
those  of  the  latter  will  contract'' 

This  is  a  clear  illustration  of  the  physiological  constitution  of  die 
veins,  both  as  to  active  dilatation  and  contraction.  But  it  goes  no  ^- 
ther.  The  dilatation  is  the  result  of  the  operation  of  a  healthy  vital 
stimulus,  and  depends,  in  part,  upon  a  constantly-increased  volume 
of  blood  which  is  transmitted  from  the  arteries,  as  set  forth  in  section 
387.  In  varix  there  is  no  such  increased  volume  transmitted,  nor  in 
phlebitis,  nor  in  venous  congestion.  The  dilatation  is  also  permanent 
m  the  latter  cases,  while  in  that  of  the  cook  it  subsides  as  soon  as  the 
stimulus  of  heat  is  withdrawn.  The  illustration  is,  indeed,  a  con- 
tradiction of  the  intended  philosophy,,  since  cooks  are  not  subject  to 
varicose  affections  in  their  arms,  which  are  alone,  though  constantly, 
exposed  to  hot  water.  And  so  of  the  glass-blower.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  the  phenomenon  which  proceeds  from  exercise,  or  febrile 
action,  or  even  from  the  common  forms  of  inflammation;  thou?h 
slightly  modified  in  these  morbid  states  of  action.  The  exam^e 
serves  to  confirm,  also,  what  I  have  taught  as  to  the  physiological  re- 
lations between  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  the  instrumentaUty  of  a 
great  principle  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  assumed  analogy  to  varix  in  the  foregoing  example  is  a  part 
of  the  common  mistake  of  confoimding  the  physical  with  the  vital 
laws,  and  shows  the  untenable  nature  of  all  such  positions.  We  re- 
lax dry,  de^  matter  by  soaking  it  in  warm  water.     The  water  pen- 
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etrates  the  substance ;  and  this  whether  warm  or  cold.  But  what 
would  be  the  effect  upon  the  cook  if  she  take  the  hand  from  the 
warm  water  and  place  it  with  the  other  in  the  cold  water  ? 

794.  The  yenous  tissue  is  composed  of  three  coats ;  the  inner, 
which  resembles  considerably  a  serous  membrane,  the  middle,  which 
possesses  longitudinal  fibres,  and  the  external  or  cellular  coat. 

The  inflammation  is  seated  mostly  in  the  inner  coat.  Contraction 
and  dilatation  are  effected  by  the  fibres  of  the  middle  coat ;  which,  be- 
ing longitudinal,  are  capable  of  producing  contraction  or  dilatation 
with  rapidity  and  uniformity  over  a  great  extent.  This  ndtural  pro- 
vision was  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  venous  circulation,  and  to  ac- 
commodate the  diameters  or  capacity  of  the  veins  to  the  suddenly 
and  constantly  varying  proportions  of  blood  transmitted  to  them  from 
the  arteries.  Circulation  could  not  be  performed  without  it ;  since, 
if  the  dilatation  of  the  veins  were  effected  by  the  supposed  mechan- 
ical distension  of  the  blood  when  increased  volumes  are  determined 
upon  them  by  the  arteries,  the  physical  resistance  of  the  veins  would 
impede  the  transmission,  and  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  blood. 
There  would  then  be  a  want  of  harmony  between  the  arteries  ano 
veins,  which  would  constitute  a  fundamental  defect  in  organization. 
Nay,  more ;  this  harmony  reaches,  also,  to  special  modifications  of  the 
organic  properties  of  the  venous  tissue,  by  which  the  veins  are  ren- 
dered sensitive  to  the  varying  states  of  the  capillary  arteries,  and  to 
impressions  arising  from  the  varying  quantities  of  transmitted  blood 
(§  133,  &c.,  385). 

795,  a.  Now,  it  is  in  the  foregoing  peculiar  organization  of  the 
veins,  and  the  special  modifications  of  their  vital  properties,  that  all 
the  remarkable  phenomena  of  acute  phlebitis  and  venous  congestion 
have  their  foundation.  The  veins  dilate  actively  when  inflamed,  be- 
cause such  is  their  natural  function  when  impressed  by  stimuli,  espe- 
cially their  natural  stimulus,  the  blood.  Their  dilatation  is  permanent 
in  inflammation,  as  that  affection  operates  as  a  permanent  stimulus ; 
and  irritability  is  permanently  increased,  by  which  the  blood  has, 
also,  a  preternatural  effect  (§  143,  &c.). 

795,  o.  From  the  exquisite  development  of  their  organic  properties, 
the  veins  are  extremely  liable  to  inflammation ;  especially  that  sub- 
acute form  which  constitutes  venous  congestion.  And  whether  their 
inflammations  exist  in  the  form  of  acute  phlebitis,  varix,  or  venous 
congestion,  it  is  always  diffuse,  extending  rapidly  over  the  venous  tis- 
sue, and  liable,  in  all  its  forms,  especially  of  phlebitis  and  congestion, 
to  give  rise  to  great  constitutional  disturbances.  The  diffuse  nature  of 
inflammation  is  partly  owing  to  the  natural  principle  by  which  the 
venous  tissue  has  an  associated  action  over  an  extensive  surface ;  and 
all  the  local  and  constitutional  phenomena  may  be  traced  to  the  pecu- 
liar vital  constitution  of  the  vems  (§  151,  &c.). 

Turning,  however,  to  the  arterial  system,  we  find  all  things  quite 
the  reverse,  and  referable  to  the  natural  vital  constitution  of  those 
vessels  (§  149,  &c.).  The  arterial  tissue  is  very  little  liable  to  inflam- 
mation, the  disease  is  always  very  circumscribed,  and  produces  but 
little,  or  no  constitutional  effect  (§  140,  526  a). 

796.  It  was  an  important  object  in  my  Essay  on  Venous  Conges- 
tion to  establish  satisfactory  analogies  between  acute  phlebitis  and  ve- 
nous congestion,  and  I  extended  the  analogies  to  varix  and  venous 
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hypertrophy ;  and  in  so  doing,  as  well  as  by  the  specific  facts,  demon- 
strated the  inflammatory  nature  of  these  last  affections.  The  several 
conditions  were  thus  brought  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  common 
nature  of  dieir  pathological  cause.  Nor  was  the  necessity  overlooked 
of  showing  the  fallacy  of  the  universal  doctrine  of  the  dependence  of 
varix  upon  local  obstructions  to  the  venous  circulation  and  stagnation 
of  blood,  nor  of  applying  to  practical  uses  the  true  pathology  of  vaiix 
(§  350  j-).  It  was  thus  shown  how  it  happens  that  tying,  or  dividing-, 
varicose  veins,  is  so  ofiien  followed  by  active  phlebitis. 

Besides  its  never  having  been  shown  that  any  obstructing  cause  ex- 
ists either  in  venous  congestion,  or  in  the  early  stages  of  vaiix,  if  any 
stagnation  of  blood  arose  from  other  causes,  the  valves  of  the  veins 
should  be  closed,  and  a  knotted  appearance  presented  at  the  several 
points.  Such,  indeed,  had  always  been  the  supposition  in  relation  to 
the  valves,  till  I  proved  it  otherwise.  While  the  blood  circulates,  the 
valves  are  necessarily  open  (§  391). 

797.  Taking  the  most  simple  and  subdued  form  of  venous  inflam- 
mation, and  in  its  most  local  sense,  we  have  a  type  of  the  whole  by 
which  we  may  ascend  progressively  upward  till  we  reach  the  strong- 
ly-marked conditions  of  phlebitis,  without  losing  a  hold  upon  many 
striking  analogies  which  assure  us  that  the  common  feature  is  imparted 
by  venous  inflammation.  When  constitutional  influences  may  not  ob- 
tain, as  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  varix,  there  are  still  present  the 
dilatation  of  the  veins,  their  long-continued,  unembarrassed  circulation, 
their  ultimate  disorganization,  pain,  soreness,  liability  to  active  phle- 
bitis, Sec,  to  establish  the  intimate  relationship  of  varix  to  the  high- 
est grades  of  venous  inflammation,  and  to  throw  a  broad  light  over  the 
common  family,  however  they  may  be  removed  in  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity. 

798.  It  is  also  an  important  practical  fact,  as  well  as  proof  of  the 
physiological  doctrine  of  venous  congestion,  that  this  aroction  often 
springs  up  in  quick  succession  in  different  organs,  and  often  manifest- 
ly as  sympathetic  results  of  each  other  (§  525,  a).  The  same  is  also 
partially  true  of  active  phlebitis.  Apoplexies  are  often  remotely 
owing  either  to  irritation  of  the  stomach,  or  to  venous  congestions  of 
the  liver.  On  dissection,  we  find  in  most  of  the  cases  a  state  of  ve- 
nous engorgement  in  the  brain,  which  has  been  excited  sympatheti- 
cally by  one  of  the  foregoing  causes.  It  is  especially  to  hepatic  con- 
gestion, connected  with  peculiar  influences  of  external  predisposing 
causes,  and  the  law  of  sympathy  which  predominates  in  the  venous 
tissue  (§  387),  that  we  must  ascribe  the  epidemic  apoplexies  which 
have  been  described  by  numerous  writers  from  Hippocrates  to  our 
own  times.  And  how  absurd  would  be  the  conjecture  that  in  such 
apoplexies  there  happens  an  epidemic  mechEinical  obstruction  to  the 
venous  circulation  of  the  brain,  and  where,  too,  gravitation  would  pre- 
vent all  accumulations  of  venous  blood,  were  it  not  for  the  active,  mor- 
bid dilatation  of  the  veins ! 

799.  My  demonstration,  also,  of  the  essential  contribution  of  the 
derivative  or  suction  power  of  the  heart  to  venous  circulation  brings 
into  view  another  principle  which  must  tend  powerfully  to  prevent  all 
accumulations  of  blood  in  the  veins. — {Essay  in  Comm,  Also,  §  388- 
390.) 

800.  Passing  over  a  multitude  of  facts  which  I  formerly  embra 
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ced  in  the  foregoing  illustrative  proof  of  the  inflammatory  nature 
of  venous  congestion,  and  varix,  I  may  now  appeal  to  morbid  anato- 
my for  a  tangible  demonstration  of  my  conclusions.  But  this  ground 
is  too  extensive  and  circumstantial  for  the  objects  of  the  present  work ; 
and  it  has  been  most  amply  explored  in  my  former  Essay.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  however,  that  the  blood  often  gravitates  from  congest- 
ed veins  of  the  liver  after  death.  ' 

801,  a.  Let  us,  therefore,  attend  next  to  a  more  practical  demon- 
stration, which  will  be  again  resumed  under  the  Philosophy  of  the 
operation  of  loss  of  blood ;  namely,  the  appropriate  tf^tment  of  ve- 
nous congestion,  in  its  simple  forms,  and  as  complicated  with  idio- 
pathic fever.  There  is  no  practical  question  of  greater  moment,  none 
more  likely  to  be  decided  by  theoretical  principles,  and  none  ..where 
the  therapeutical  facts  settle  more  conclusively  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  principles  which  should  guide  the  treatment. 

801,  h.  The  method  of  cure  had  been  either  empyrical,  or  without 
a  sound  principle  to  guide  it,  till  my  Essay  was  published.  So  far  as 
the  mechanical  hypothesis  has  had  its  sway,  it  has  led  to  nothing  but 
error,  suffering,  and  death ;  since,  upon  that  ground,  stimulants  have 
been  the  remedies. 

Nevertheless,  experience  has  led  some  of  the  soundest  minds,  as  it 
has  many  in  regard  to  the  humoral  pathology  in  its  broad  application,, 
to  disregard  the  dictates  of  hypothesis,  and  to  depend  upon  bloodlet- 
ting and  other  antiphlogistic  means ;  and  the  result  has  proved  that 
they  are  the  only  successful  means.  But  there  was  little  of  this  prac- 
tice till  the  time  of  Armstrong,  and  even  this  philosopher  yielded  to 
the  mechanical  doctrine  in  those  intense  forms  of  the  disease  where 
loss  of  blood  was  most  imperatively  demanded  (§  4,  960,  961,  964 
1005).    Bloodletting  was  inculcated  by  the  ancient  masters. 

Now,  therefore,  antiphlogistic  means  being  the  remedies  for  inflam- 
mation of  other  tissues,  and  stimulants,  as  in  such  inflammations,  be- 
ing pernicious  in  venous  congestions,  they  concur  with  all  other  facts 
in  establishing  the  inflammatory  nature  of  this  disease. 

801,  c.  By  the  guide  of  the  pathology  and  principles  which  I  have 
indicated,  and  as  shown  by  the  results  of  the  best  and  the  worst  expe- 
rience, we  apply  ourselves  to  the  work  of  cure  with  an  intelligible 
object  before  us ;  nor  are  we  harassed  by  doubts,  nor  fluctuate  from 
experiment  to  experiment  (§  960, 1005).  There  is  a  specific  object 
in  contemplation,  the  only  principal  one  to  which  our  treatment  should 
ever  refer  (§  667,  &c.),  and  we  pursue  it  with  steadiness  of  purpose, 
and  without  the  alarm  or  those  imputations  of  imbecility  to  a  noble 
art  which  flow  from  the  mechanical  doctrine,  with  its  associated 
visions  of  debility.  We  regard  the  sluggish  mood  of  the  will  as 
constituting  much  of  what  otherwise  seems  a  state  of  universal  weak- 
ness (§  487  h,  569,  743),  and  look,  as  in  all  other  cases,  with  the  calm- 
ness of  an  enlightened  understanding,  upon  an  insidious  and  powerful 
foe,  since  we  know  his  ambush  and  his  strength,  and  our  own  means 
of  circumvention  and  defeat. 

802.  As  to  the  incipient  seat  of  venous  congestion,  I  shall  only  now 
say,  that  farther  observation  has  sustained  the  opinion  which  I  ex- 
pressed, and  endeavored  to  enforce,  in  the  Commentaries ^  that  there  is 
"  much  ground  for  believing  that  the  inflammatory  action  begins  in  the 
capillary  veins,  and  that  it  is  subsequently  propagated  to  their  trunks.'* 
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Many  grounds  are  set  forth  for  the  conclusion,  some  of  which  were 
of  the  nature  of  principles  ;  such  as  the  extent  in  which  the  venous 
system  of  organs  is  generally  and  simultaneously  involved,  &c.  This 
also  corresponds  wi£  what  I  have  said  of  the  natural  function  of  these 
vessels  in  relation  to  the  varying  proportion  of  transmitted  blood. 

When  the  larger  veins  are  the  seat  alone  of  accumulated  blood, 
they  are  commonly  isolated,  as  in  varix.  Nor  does  venous  conges- 
tion affect  the  largest  series;  but  it  is  commonly  limited  to  some  com- 
plex vital  organ,  where  we  are  certain  that  the  capillary  veins  are 
more  highly  endowed  with  the  properties  of  life  than  in  parts  which 
are  less  instrumental  in  the  great  organic  processes,  and  where  re- 
mote causes,  external  and  internal,  may  therefore  operate  with  great- 
er intensity,  or  any  general  derangement  of  the  org^n  may  develop  in 
the  venous  capillaries  the  supposed  morbid  condition.  The  termina- 
ting series  of  the  arterial  system  are  the  instruments  of  all  the  great 
vital  actions,  and  of  all  diseases, — of  venous  congestion  itsel£  Anal- 
ogy, therefore,  as  well  as  the  general  office  of  the  veins,  and  their  an- 
atomical and  functional  alliance  to  the  terminating  series  of  arterial 
vessels,  show  us  that  the  organic  properties  of  veins  are  more  strong- 
ly pronounced  in  the  venous  capillaries  than  in  the  venous  trunks. 
And  yet  they  may  be  so  modified  that  inflammation  may  run  higher 
in  the  trunks  than  in  the  capillaries  (§  134,  387,  526  a). 

803.  Venous  congestion  often  passes  rapidly  into  inflammation  of 
other  tissues  with  which  the  congested  veins  may  be  associated ;  and 
both  forms  of  the  disease  frequently  exist  together  in  the  same  organ. 
This  remarkable  fact  of  the  ready  passage  of  venous  congestion  into 
inflammation  of  other  associate  tissues  grows  out  of  the  vital  relations 
between  the  veins  and  arteries  (§  387).  The  mode  of  propagation, 
therefore,  is  by  continuous  sympatiiy*  or  by  reflex  nervous  action.  The 
presence  of  inflammation  in  the  coats  of  the  veins  operates  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  as  a  stimulus  upon  the  communicating  arteries, 
through  the  foregoing  natural  relations  (§  802),  and  thus  becomes  a 
sympathetic  cause  of  inflammation  in  some  other  associate  tissue. 
The  nature  of  the  irritation  is  strongly  manifested  in  the  violent  pul- 
sations of  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  of  the  coeliac  and  carotid  artenes, 
in  hepatic  and  cerebral  congestion ;  and,  I  may  add,  that  this  phenom- 
enon alone  would  establish  the  vital  nature  of  the  whole  assemblage 
of  movements  and  results.     It  is  the  result  of  continuous  sympathy.* 

804.  But,  while  the  foregoing  morbid  action  is  taking  place  in  tis- 
sues associated  with  the  congested  veins,  an  abatement  of  the  conges- 
tion or  venous  inflammation  is  simultaneously  going  forward.  This 
harmonious  process  involves,  also,  another  beautiful  exemplification 
of  reflex  nervous  action.  As  soon  as  tiie  supposed  influence  is  estab- 
lished upon  the  capillary  arteries  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  a  reaction 
of  sympathy  takes  place  in  the  veins,  by  which  the  morbid  state  is 
overcome  (§  143  c,  152,  524  c,  528,  657, 660, 905).  Their  contraction 
then  follows,  as  a  consequence,  and  "  the  balance  of  the  circulation,'* 
as  it  is  called  by  the  mechanical  theorists,  is  more  or  less  restored. 
This  salutary  reacting  sympathy  which  arises  from  the  supervening 
diseases  is  a  common  phenomenon.  Pulmonary  affections,  for  exam- 
ple, will  supervene  by  reflex  action  upon  gastric  disease,  and  simul- 
taneously operate  as  a  relief  to  the  stomach.  A  part  of  this  great  and 
universal  law  is  manifested  by  the  operation  of  blisters,  and  sometimes, 

*  ConUnuotu  injluence  of  these  Initttatea  (9 189  c,  /,  498  d). 
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when  the  artificial  disease  subsides,  its  abatement  accelerates  the  decline 
of  the  natural  affection,  and  thus  exemplifies  the  law  of  reflex  nervous 
influence  in  its  compound  aspect  (§  733  e^  905). 

Inflammation  of  other  tissues  is  also  an  exciting  cause  of  yenous 
congestion,  and  here,  too,  the  primary  affection  is  apt  to  subside  when 
the  sympathetic  one  has  taken  place;  the  philosophy  being  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  case  (§  638i^). 

Again,  active  phlebitis  of  the  liver  is  not  infirequent,  preceded  by 
symptoms  of  venous  congestion,  which  has  simply  passed  into  the  more 
active  state,  just  as  irritation  of  varicose  veins  will  excite  acute  phlebitis. 

805.  With  the  farther  object  of  illustrating  the  pathology  of  venous 
congestion,  as,  also,  to  ascertain  the  pathology  of  spontaneous  hemor* 
rhage,  I  have  gone  into  a  critical  inquiry  relative  to  the  latter  subject 
in  two  Essays  embraced  in  the  Commentaries,  one  of  which  is  devoted 
to  that  investigation  (vol.  i.,  p.  371-384 ,-  vol.  ii.,  p.  546-566).  The 
subject  involves  some  physiological  and  therapeutical  principles  of 
great  moment ;  and  so  far  as  I  have  shown  the  general  dependence  of 
hemorrhage  upon  venous  congestion,  it  goes  with  my  other  facts  in 
establishing  the  inflammatory  nature  of  the  disease.  As  a  prelimina- 
ry step,  I  demonstrated  by  the  observations  of  mechanical  theorists, 
that  the  prevailing  physical  rationale  is  contradicted  by  their  own 
facts ;  that  it  is  very  rare  that  ruptured  vessels  have  been  detected  by 
the  microscope,  and  that  no  vessels  admit  the  transudation  of  their 
fluids  till  putrefaction  has  opened  the  way.  I  shall  now  only  add,  that 
I  have  variously  shown  that  capillary  hemoirhage  is  not  only  the  re- 
sult of  a  vital  process,  but  is  analogous,  as  had  been  supposed  by 
Hunter,  to  that  of  secretion.  Prominent  examples  occur  m  purpura 
hemorrhagica,  in  petechial  fevers,  in  sanguineous  apoplexy,  haemop- 
tysis, &c.  (^  1002). 

The  effusion  of  blood  is  the  result  of  a  salutary  effort  of  nature  to 
relieve  the  venous  inflammation  (§  732).  The  quantities  of  blood 
which  are  often  poured  out  in  this  condition  of  disease,  not  only  with 
safety  but  with  relief,  are  perfectly  astonishing,  and  such  as  would  be 
fatal  if  imitated  by  art.  We  may,  however,  well  take  a  lesson  from 
nature  as  to  this  her  antiphlogistic  treatment  of  venous  congestions, 
and  pause  over  the  administration  of  stimulants  to  revive  the  energies 
of  powers  when  prostrated  by  an  overwhelming  load  of  venous  inflam- 
mation, for  the  relief  of  which  nature  ofben  snatches  the  cure  from  the 
hand  of  art,  and  astonishes  the  stimulant  practitioner  by  a  stupendous 
and  successful  discharge  of  blood  (§  812,  1018,  1019). 

806.  The  influences  of  venous  inflammation,  in  all  its  degrees,  are 
very  different  from  inflammation  of  other  tissues  (§  140).  The  gen* 
oral  circulation,  for  instance,  is  apt  to  be  much  excited  in  common  in- 
flammations ;  but  in  acute  phlebitis,  and  in  venous  congestion,  the  ^ 
influences  ar|  quite  liable  to  oe  of  a  depressing  nature,  especially  upon ' 
the  general  circulation.  This  is  generally  true  when  either  form  of 
the  disease  exists  in  its  greatest  intensity ;  and  the  phenomena  of  ex- 
citement obtain,  more  or  less,  when  these  forms  of  venous  inflamma- 
tion are  less  violent,  or  when  on  the  decline. 

Its  morbific  reflected  nervous  influences,  whether  it  be  acute  or  sub- 
acute, are  of  a  compound  nature ;  partly  the  exciting  influences  of 
inflammation  when  affecting  other  tissues,  and  partly  the  depressing 
effects  which  are  peculiar  to  morbid  changes  in  the  venous  tissue. 
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These  are  the  most  visible  results,  though  more  profound  changes  take 
place.  The  predominance  of  these  two  manifest  influences  is  gener- 
ally on  the  side  of  the  depressing  effect,  in  the  stages  of  full  develop- 
ment ;  but,  in  what  may  be  called  the  chronic  state  of  venous  conges- 
tion, the  exciting  and  depressing  tendencies  seem  more  nearly  bal- 
anced. An  exception,  however,  should  be  made  in  ^respect  to  venous 
congestion  of  the  brain,  where  the  usual  exciting  influences  of  inflam- 
mation are  commonly  in  the  ascendant  (§  686  b,  974  c,  975).  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  a  very  decided  hardness,  incompressibility,  and 
considerable  fullness  of  pulse  attend  the  chronic  forma  of  hepatic  con- 
gestion, and  that  there  will  be  little  other  apparent  constitutional  dis- 
turbancie,  excepting  as  the  stomach  performs  its  office  imperfectly,  the 
bowels  more  or  less  torpid,  &c.,  and  that  these  cases  may  suddenly 
eventuate  in  a  very  aggravated  form ;  especially  if  miasmatic  fever 
happen  to  supervene.  The  character  of  tne  pulse  then  undergoes  a 
very  striking  change ;  becomes  snrall,  accelerated,  loses  much  of  its 
hardness  and  incompressibility  (§  686  3,  688  ^,  e).  A  chronic  state 
of  hepatic  congestion  is  often  the  forerunner  of  miasmatic  fever,  and 
one  of  its  exciting  causes ;  the  local  predisposition  having  been  form- 
ed by  the  predisposing  cause  of  the  general  malady  (§  665,  813). 

807.  The  local  phenomena,  also,  are  apt  to  be  obscure  in  all  grada- 
tions of  venous  inflammation  ;  and  it  is  no  unusual  event  for  uterine 
phlebitis  to  terminate  fatally  without  its  presence  having  been  sus- 
pected ;  till  a  post-mortem  examination  has  revealed  a  £sorganized 
state  of  the  uterine  and  iliac  veins,  attended  with  purulent  matter 
within  the  vessels.  And,  although  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into 
a  detail  of  svmptoms  beyond  what  may  be  necessary  to  illustrate  the 
patholog}r  of  venous  congestion,  and  tho  general  principles  ^bich  I 
nave  in  view  (§  800,  b),  it  is  still  wqrthy  of  the  practical  remark,  and 
as  showing,  also,  the  special  constitution  of  the  venous  tissue,  that  its 
inflammations  of  every  degree  are  apt  to  be  unattended  with  much  pain, 
or  tenderness  on  pressure ;  excepting  when  in  the  form  of  varix,  which 
is  sometimes  very  painful,  and  ofl;en  tender  (§  725,  b).  An  absence  of 
those  common  phenomena  of  inflammation  of  other  tissues,  and  per- 
haps only  a  subdued  state  of  some  other  of  its  striking  symptoms,  not 
unfrequently  betray  the  unwary  into  a  false  security,  or  beguile  him 
into  the  fatal  belief  that  **  debility"  is  the  worst  attendant 

808.  Upon  my  theory,  therefore,  of  the  pathology  of  venous  conges- 
tion, we  see  more  and  more  an  admirable  concurrence  between  the 
morbid  phenomena  of  that  affection  and  the  natural  physiological 
manifestations  of  the  venous  system ;  and  we  arrive  through  the  phys- 
iological data  at  a  ready  interpretation  of  the  most  difficult  probiema 
in  venous  congestion.  By  these  data  we  are  enabled  to  discover,  also, 
why  the  veins  of  the  external  parts  of  the  body  are  not,  like  those  of 
the  internal  organs,  subject  to  congestion,  but  rather  t<^  varix ;  and 
why,  again,  an  acute  inflammation  of  a  large  internal  vein  is  often  lim- 
ited to  a  point  of  divergence  (§  133-152,  526,  576  d^  578  d,  579  b, 
721,  722,  794,  795). 

809.  It  is  owing  especially  to  the  foregoing  peculiarities  of  venous 
inflammation,  that  when  complicated,  either  in  its  form  of  acute  phle- 
bitis or  venous  congestion,  with  idiopathic  fever,  it  greatly  modifies 
the  phenomena  of  that  disease  ;  rendering  it  insidious,  obstinate,  and 
fatal  (§  651,  652,  722  c).    It  is  always  an  attendant  of  the  plague. 
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yellow  fever,  typhus,  cholera  asphyxia,  "  black  death,"  &c.y  and  im- 
parts to  them  much  of  their  peculiarities,  severity,  and  danger. 

810.  Venous  congestion  and  acute  phlebitis  not  only  steal  their 
march  in  ambush  (§  807),  but  often  throw  a  mask  over  constitutional 
fever,  or  present  their  own  characteristics  as  the  prominent  phenome- 
na. Hence  it  is  that  when  venous  inflammation  is  artificially  excited 
by  mechanical  injuries  of  the  veins,  or  by  irritating  injections,  the  re- 
sults are  said  to  resemble  those  of  typhus,  or  yeUow  fever.  It  was 
this  illusion,  as  well  as  a  radical  defect  in  his  physiological  views,  and 
practical  observations,  which  betrayed  Magendie  into  the  experiment- 
al fallacies  recorded  in  a  foregoing  section  (§  744). 

It  will  be  also  observed  that  the  experiments  go  to  prove  the  de- 
pendence of  many  of  the  phenomena  of  typhus  and  yellow  fever  upon 
the  attending  venous  congestions. 

811.  The  foregoing  modifying  influence  of  venous  congestion  upon 
idiopathic  fever  (§  688  dd^  806,  810,  961,  &c.)  is  one  of  the  many 
clear  demonstrations  of  the  modifying  efiects  of  local  disease  upon  the 
vital  states  of  the  whole  system,  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  may  bring  all  parts  into  harmonious  relation  with  any  changes  which 
such  local  disease  may  effect  in  the  blood,  and  which  would  other- 
wise prove  morbific  (§  847,  g).  It  shows,  also,  how  the  entire  body 
may  be  rendered  susceptible,  through  morbific  influences,  to  the  ac- 
tion of  remedial  agents  which  might  be  otherwise  inert,  and  how,  when 
those  agents  exert  salutary  effects  upon  the  various  parts  that  may  be 
partially  influenced  by  some  local  malady,  the  morbidly  sympathizing 
parts  may  then  become  reacting  sources  of  salutary  impressions  upon 
the  more  absolute  seat  of  disease  (§  143,  149-152,  514  A,  638,  804. 
Also,  Med,  and  Phys.  CJamm,,  vol.  i.,  p.  649,  65^^55,  &c). 

The  reflex  nervous  influences  of  venous  inflammation  being  of  a 
mixed  character  (§  806),  are.  extended,  also,  over  the  phenomena  of 
any  coexisting  membranous  inflammation,  as  well  as  of  idiopathic  fe- 
ver ;  thus  presenting  still  farther,  in  their  delicate  shades  as  well  as 
prominent  characteristics,  the  complex  results  of  different  forms  of 
disease,  whether  existing  independently  or  in  connection  with  each 
other,  or  offering  a  striking  illustration  of  the  natural  modification  of 
the  properties  of  life  in  the  different  tissues  and  organs,  of  the  man- 
ner m  which  morbid  changes  in  any  common  disease  correspond  in 
peculiarities  with  the  natural  peculiarities  of  the  vital  properties  of 
the  tissue,  and  showing  how  reflex  nervous  influiences  exerted  on 
remote  parts  correspond  with  the  peculiar  conditions  now  stated  (§ 
133-151,  191, 577, 578).  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  where  ve- 
nous congestion  is  complicated  with  inflammation  of  other  tissues,  it 
is  apt  to  lessen  the  bareness  and  force  of  the  pulse,  and  to  modify  the 
other  symptoms  which  are  usually  attendant  on  the  recognized  form 
of  inflammation.  In  congestive  pneunionia,  and  epidemic  erysipelas, 
for  example,  it  so  far  disguises  the  usual  phenomena  of  the  associated 
inflammation,  that  practitioners  are  constantly  betrayed  into  the  fatal 
use  of  tonics  and  stimulants.  These  associated  conditions  supply, 
also,  a  good  exemplification  of  the  tendency  of  venous  inflammation 
to  maintain  l^e  pulse  within  a  limited  degree  of  that  hardness  and  in- 
compressibility  which  are  often  very  strongly  pronounced  in  inflam- 
mations of  other  tissues  (§  638i^,  814). 
•    812.  Examples  of  independent,  isolated  forms  of  venous  congeo- 
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tion  are  constantly  seen  in  the  brain,  especially  of  children  and  ap* 
oplectic  subjects,  in  the  liver,  &;c.  (§  790,  a).  But  the  most  prom* 
inent  instance  occurs  in  purpura  hemorrhagica,  where  all  its  phe- 
nomena may  be  studied,  and  where  its  inflammatory  nature  may  be 
fully  ascertained,  particularly  if  not  complicated  with  fever,  or  with 
inflammation  of  other  tissues,  but  depending,  immediately,  upon  ex- 
tensive congestion  of  the  veins  (805,  1002  d). 

813,  a.  Venous  inflammation  in  the  form  of  congestion  is  occa- 
sioned more  frequently  than  inflammation  of  other  tissues  by  the 
predisposing  causes  of  .idiopathic  fever  (§  644,  &c.,  742,  &c.,  776, 
&c.).  Congestive  fevers  and  local  congestions  prevail,  therefore,  at 
the  same  time  and  places.  Both  may  also  prove  exciting  causes  of 
each  other  (§  712,  777,  &c.).  The  local  afifection  may  exist  many 
weeks,  grow  into  a  state  of  intensity  without  being  suspected  (§  807), 
and,  finally  give  rise  to  an  explosion  of  fever,  which,  trom  the  mild- 
ness of  the  predisposition,  may  not  have  happened  but  for  the  exci- 
ting influences  of  the  local  disease.  The  fever  which  ensues,  though 
not  a  sympathetic,  but  an  independent  disease,  aggravates  the  local 
congestion,  and  gives  greater  intensity  to  its  symptoms ;  though  both 
conditions  may  coexist  for  some  time  in  great  force  and  obstinacy 
without  any  prominent  or  alarming  symptom.  These  cases  are  not 
uncommon,  nor  is  it  a  rare  circumstance,  in  such  instances,  for  prac- 
titioners in  good  repute  to  stand  appalled  over  a  lifeless  body  where 
they  had  only  a  few  hours  before  predicted  an  early  convalescence ; 
and  if  the  morbid  anatomist  be  summoned  to  the  scene  of  disappoint- 
ment, chagrin,  and  distress,  he  seeks  in  vain  for  }da  past-martem  pa-^ 
ikology,  and  pronounces  a  malediction  upon  Nature,  or  upon  the  im- 
perfections of  science,  or  upon  the  imbecilities  of  art  (§  695,  &c.). 
^*  Medical  philosophy  is  a  metaphysical  subtlety,  and  it  were  a  thousand 
times  better  to  confess  our  ignorance  than  to  give  up  our  senses  " 

813,  h.  Since,  therefore,  miasmata  are  so  extensively  the  cause  of 
venous  congestion,  it  is  important  to  consider  that  its  exact  patholog- 
ical character  will  depend,  caeteris  paribus,  like  that  of  fever,  upon 
the  exact  nature  of  the  miasma  (§  653).  Hence,  also,  the  constita- 
tional  modifications  of  fever  by  venous  congesdons  will  be  more  or 
less  determined  by  the  exact  pathology  of  the  venous  disease,  as  weQ 
as  by  the  general  eflect  upon  we  system  of  the  miasmatic  agent  (§  644, 
&c.,  722  c). 

814.  The  considerations  which  have  been  now  made  enable  us  to 
understand  the  sources  of  those  numerous  modifications  which  distin- 
guish the  different  species  of  fever,  and  aid,  especially,  our  compre- 
hension of  their  connections  with  venous  congestion,  emd  the  various 
modifying  influences  of  this  disease  upon  the  consdtndonal  affection. 
Depending  greatly  on  the  specific  nature  of  their  predisposing  causes, 
the  local,  as  well  as  the  constitutional  changes,  being  imbued  in  the 
several  cases  with  the  specific  influence  of  these  causes,  and  the 
general  characteristics  being  determined,  for  the  most  part,  by  die 
consdtudonal  affection,  the  incidental  venous  congesdons  impart  yet 
another  general  resemblance  among  the  congestive*  fevers ;  varying 
the  whole  from  their  simple  type,  and  of^en  more  or  less  confounding 
die  specific  phenomena  under  a  common  aspect  (§  638^,  811). 

It  IS  upon  principles  which  I  have  now,  and  at  other  times  stated, 
that  we  may  understand  why  the  typhus  of  one  country,  or  of  one 
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season,  has  been,  under  equal  circumstances  of  treatment,  varied  in 
its  phenomena  from  that  of  another;  why  epidemic  scarlatina  and 
measles  are  more  fatal  than  the  simply  contagious ;  epidemic  erysip- 
elas more  so  than  sporadic;  why  the  inturmittents  of  Africa  are  more 
pernicious  than  those   of  other  countries  (^  630  e). 

815.  When  venous  congestion  so  far  disguises  the  attributes  of  idio- 
pathic fever  as  to  present  the  constitutional  phenomena  of  venous  in* 
flammation,  there  is  no  condition  of  disease  which  demands  more  im- 
peratively enlarged  views  in  pathology,  a  deeper  scrutiny  of  symptoms, 
or  greater  moral  firmness  for  its  appropriate  treatment  If  danger  be 
seen,  it  appals  the  timid,  and  prostrated  voluntary  power  urges  him 
to  the  fatal  use  of  stimulants  (§  487,  488^,  569).  Under  these  fearful, 
but  common  conditions,  the  presence  of  well-marked  inflammation  of 
other  tissues  contributes  to  the  safety  of  the  patient.  Such  inflammar 
tions,  however  undesirable  in  other  aspects,  tend  to  counteract,  for 
awhile,  the  depressing  influence  of  venous  inflammation,  to  lull  the 
imagination,  wnich  sees  nothing  but  "  debility,"  or  **  putrefaction,"  in 
the  prostrated  state  of  the  circulation  and  of  voluntary  motion,  and  in 
itself  sustains  the  powers  of  life  under  the  influence  of  depletive  rem- 
edies, which  alone  can  cure ;  and  gives  the  last  remaining  hope  which 
may  be  inspired  by  the  unaided  vis  medicatrix,  but  which  may  be 
speedily  extinguished  by  tonics  and  stimulants  (§  662  h,  675,  686). 

816,  a.  Venous  congestion,  being  mostly  occasioned  by  miasmata, 
prevails  in  its  local  form  simultaneously  with  congestive  fevers,  and 
independently  of  any  apparent  predisposition  to  the  latter.  In  this 
simple  condition  the  disease  is  most  apt  to  aflect  the  abdominal  or- 
gans. Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  in  many  of  these  cases,  that  the  sys- 
tem is  also  imbued  with  a  predisposition  to  fever  (§  666).  In  a  still 
more  simple  form  it  is  common  in  cities ;  particularly  south  of  the  lat- 
itude of  forty  degrees.  It  seems  then  dependent,  also,  upon  malari- 
ous causes.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  the  liver  is  especially  the 
seat  of  venous  congestion  in  the  diflerent  forms  of  congeslive  fever,  and 
that  the  veins  of  this  organ  are  quite  liable  to  acute  phlebitis,  and  that 
the  phenomena  of  each  are  often  analogous,  a  veiy  special  proof  is  thus 
supplied  of  the  correspondence  of  the  pathological  states  (§  890  bj  526  bj 
803,  809). 

816,  h.  Other  causes  of  malign  influence  may  be  transiently  no- 
deed.  The  disease,  for  example,  is  generally  an  accompaniment  of 
severe  forms  of  scarlet  fever,  appearing'  then  mostly  in  the  liver  and 
intestinal  canal ;  when  it  is  also  badly  modified  by  the  predisposing 
cause  of  the  more  specific  aflection.  Again,  it  of^en  springs  up  as'  a 
sequel  of  scarlet  fever;  when  it  is  also  imbued  with  the  lingering  in- 
fluences of  that  complaint,  and  presents  obstinate  and  difficult  prob- 
lems for  the  practitioner.  It  is  still  the  digestive  organs  that  sufier 
its  invasion ;  and  now  it  not  unfrequently  leads  to  inflammatory  affec- 
tions of  the  peritoneum,  or  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  surface,  which 
ends  in  dropsical  efiusions ;  or,  as  when  coexisting  with  scarlatina, 
glandular  swellings  may  suddenly  supervene  about  the  neck.  This 
is  especially  true  if  the  intestinal  canal  be  often  subjected  to  the  irri- 
tation of  mercurials,  which  are  apt  to  be  of  a  pecubarly  morbific  na- 
ture in  scarlatina  (§  689,  J).  Gastric  irritations  in  childhood  are  com- 
mon causes  of  hepatic  and  cerebral  congestions ;  and  in  many  adults 
there  is  a  constitutional  predisposition  to  cerebral  congestion  which  is 
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apt  to  terminate  in  sanguineous  apoplexy.  Various  kinds  of  poisons, 
animal  and  vegetable,  healthy  and  morbid,  give  rise  to  yenous  con- 
gestions ;  each  one  imparting  some  peculiar  shade  of  diflference  to  the 
affection  (§  721,  722).  xSuch  is  the  case  with  the  narcotic  poisons, 
alcohol  (in  delirium  tremens),  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  poison  of  dissec- 
tion wounds,  the  wourari,  &c.  (§  662,  c). 

All  the  foregoing  causes,  excepting  miasmata,  produce  the  local 
forms  of  yenous  congestion ;  which  is  therefore  never  complicated 
with  idiopathic  fever  when  proceeding  from  those  causes  (§  653). 

817.  Looking  back  upon  the  attributes,  the  causes,  the  constitu- 
tional effects,  and  the  morbid  anatomy,  of  venous  congestion,  and  con- 
sidering what  is  yet  to  be  said  of  its  treatment  (§  961,  &c.),  we  find 
a  great  amount  of  proof  in  favor  of  the  vital  doctrine  which  I  have 
propounded  as  to  the  pathology  of  this  disease.  As  in  inflammations 
of  other  tissues,  the  causes  are  such  as  make  their  impressions  upon 
the  properties  of  life.  We  see,  also,  in  like  manner,  even  a  greater 
variety  of  modifications  of  the  phenomena,  corresponding,  also,  vrith 
the  special  nature  of  the  predisposing  causes.  We  see  the  disease 
influenced  by  peculiarities  of  climate,  habits,  constitution,  age,  &c, 
and  constantly  arising  with  or  without  fever  in  some  places,  while  it 
is  rare  in  others.  It  aflects  the  robust  far  more  frequently  than  tbe 
weak ;  high  livers,  the  sanguine,  and  especially  tipplers,  more  than 
the  temperate  and  other  constitutions.  We  see  it  slaying  the  morbid 
anatomist,  while  its  remote  cause  has  been  concealed  in  a  wound 
which  no  microscope  can  discover.  We  see  it  springinGr  up  in  the 
brain  in  obedience  to  the  specific  relations  of  many  aglnts  to  that  or- 
^n;  narcotic  poisons,  alcohol,  prussic  acid,  carbonic  acid  gas,  &c. 
We  see  it  coexisting  with  afiections  of  a  distinctly  inflammatory  char- 
acter, as  measles,  small-pox,  scarlatina,  &c.,  always  increasing  their 
violence,  and  adding,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  principal  disease, 
to  their  fatality,  as  when  complicated  with  idiopathic  fever.  Or,  if  it 
supervene  on  common  derangements  of  other  parts,  those  maladies 
are  such  as  predispose  to  inflammation  of  other  tissues.  Nor  has 
morbid  anatomy  detected  a  cause  of  obstruction,  nor  can  reason  sur- 
mise a  cause  for  a  single  instance  in  the  midst  of  the  variety ;  but 
where,  on  the  contrary,  the  variety  alone  of  predisposing  causes  de- 
molishes the  whole  fabric  of  the  mechanical  pathologists. 

If  we  turn  to  active  phlebitis,  or  admitted  inflammation  of  the  veins, 
we  find  it  equally  depending  upon  the  predisposing  causes  of  venous 
congestion,  and  both  diseases  often  associated  in  the  same  organ,  or 
presenting  themselves  together  as  complications  of  idiopathic  fever, 
and  often  making  demonstrations  of  the  same  phenomena.  Shall  we, 
therefore,  in  one  case,  impute  the  phenomena  to  a  simple  mechanical 
fullness  of  a  limited  portion  of  the  veins,  while  in  the  other,  we  refer 
the  analogous  symptoms,  and  the  venous  enlargement,  to  a  local  dis- 
ease whose  pathology  is  settled  upon  the  broad  basis  of  organic  ac- 
tion 1 

The  treatment  is  yet  in  reserve  as  contributing  largely  to  the  com- 
prehensive philosophy  of  bloodletting,  and  as  demanding,  more  than 
any  other  disease,  that  summary  remedy.  Let  us,  therefore,  study 
the  pathology  of  venous  congestion,  as  of  inflammation,  through  the 
philosophy  of  the  operation  of  loss  of  blood,  and  the  analogies  which 
are  supplied  by  its  eflects  upon  all  other  inflammatory  conditions ; 
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nor,  when  deliberating  upon  these  profound  and  important  topics,  let  us 
neglect  the  coincidences  in  the  adverse  effects  of  tonics  and  stimulants. 
818.  I  now  dismiss  the  great  subject  of  venous  congestion ;  than  which 
none  greater  can  undergo  the  attention  of  the  philanthropist  or  the  med- 
ical philosopher.  But  he  may  not  bring  to  its  investigation  any  fistncied 
analogies,  nor  any  of  the  laws,  or  other  conditions  of  the  inorganic  world. 
He  must  start  with  all  the  philosophy  of  organic  life,  carry  it  all  into  the 
depths  of  the  subject,  and  finaUy  try  the  grand  result  by  the  test  of  thera- 
peutical principles.  He  will  then  have  found  that  he  has  accomplished 
a  study  of  the  most  elaborate  character,  and  where  medical  philosophy 
is  presented  in  its  most  difficult  but  elevated  aspects.  He  will  have 
cleared  up  the  way  to  all  other  obscurities  in  medicine,  and  have  obtained 
a  key  by  which  he  will  acquire  a  ready  access  to  most  of  the  arcana  of 
organic  beings. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHT  INVOLVED  IN  THE  FOREGOINa  DISCUSSION 
OF  THE  BEMOTE  AND  PATHOLOGICAL  CAUSES  OF  DISEASE,  AND  OF  THE 
SPECIAL  CONDITIONS  KNOWN  AS  INFLAMMATION,  FEVEB,  AND  VENOUS 
CONGESTION,  AS  IT  BESPECTS  THE  NEBVOUS  SYSTEM. 

818  i.  Throughout  the  foregoing  field  I  have  endeavored  to  expound 
the  operation  of  the  remote  causes  of  disease,  whether  of  an  external  or 
internal  nature,  and  of  all  remedial  agents,  which,  in  either  case,  exert 
their  effects  upon  parts  remote  from  the  seat  of  their  direct  action,  through 
the  nattaral  laws  of  reflex  actions  of  the  nervota  mfstemy  and  have  endeav- 
ored to  demonstrate  variously  modifying  influences  of  those  causes,  and 
according  to  their  special  characteristics,  upon  the  nervous  power  which 
is  thus  brought  into  a  preternatural  and  alterative  condition  (§  222-233^,. 
498-^14,  894-905,  etc.).  Every  distinct  external  cause  we  have  seen 
to  possess  certain  peculiarities,  or  as  two  or  more  may  operate,  and  ac- 
cording to  their  individual  or  combined  properties  the  nervous  power 
will  be  modified  and  thus  governed  in  its  production  or  removal  of  dis- 
ease, so  ^  as  this  agent  is  concerned ;  and  the  same  philosophy  applies 
to  those  internal  remote  causes  which  consist  of  the  various  forms  of 
local  disease,  or  any  other  internal  cause,  such  as  the  passions,  when 
they  exert  morbific  effects.  In  the  former  cases  the  effects  depend  upon 
reflex  actions  of  the  nervous  system,  by  which  the  modifi^  nervous 
power  is  brought  into  alterative  action ;  in  the  other  series  of  cases,  or 
that  of  the  passions,  and  diseases  of  the  nervous  centres,  the  development 
of  the  modified  nervous  power  is  not  reflex  but  direct.  The  philoso- 
phy is,  however,  as  I  have  shown,  precisely  the  same  in  both  cases,  the 
only  difierence  being  that  in  the  one,  or  that  of  reflex  action,  the  sensin 
tive  nerves  participate,  while  they  do  not  in  the  other.  The  latter, 
therefore,  I  designate  as  direct  action,  or  direct  sympathy^  the  former  as 
remote  and  contiguous  eympaihyy  or,  simply,  tympmhy.  These  terms,  and 
syn^pathetic  influences  also,  are  wanted  to  express  the  functional  influences 
of  the  foregoing  processes,  especially  their  morbific  and  therapeutical, 
and  as  being  brief  and  comprehensive.  The  terms  remote  and  contiguous 
sympathy  were  introduced  by  John  Himter,  and  predicated  of  the  phe- 
nomena, and  their  import  is  perfectly  understood,  even  by  the  communi- 
ty, and  sympathy  as  fiir  back  as  Hippocrates,  and  are  exactly  adapted  to 
aJl  that  has  been  recently  ascertained  as  to  the  nervous  mechanism  through 
which  the  function  is  performed,  whether  reflex  or  direct  (§  222-2d3f , 
495-^00  /,  500  0-514  m,  638^,  894-905,  etc.). 

Kk 
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619,  a,  "  To  what  errors  have  not  mankind  been  led  in  the  employment  and  denomiiiar 
tion  of  medicines  1  They  created  dASobstruenU  when  the  tfaeoiy  of  obstniction  was  in 
fashion ;  and  ineiiivea  when  that  of  tiie  thickening  of  the  hnmois  prevailed  ($  748,  789^. 
The  expressions  of  dUuenU  and  oUeMUtwU  were  common  before  mis  period.  When  it 
was  necessary  to  blont  the  acrid  particles,  they  created  invitcanUi  incrassantSf  Sec 
Those  who  saw  in  diseases  only  a  relaxation  and  tension  of  the  fibres,  the  laxum  and 
stricium  as  they  called  it,  employed  asiringenU  and  rdaxdtUs  ($  569,  b).  RefrigeranU 
and  heating  remedies  were  broogut  into  ose  by  those  who  had  a  special  regard  in  dis- 
eases to  an  excess'or  deficiency  c^  caloric  ($  433,  &c.).  The  same  identical  remedies  have 
been  employed  onder  different  names,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  8ap> 
posed  to  act  Deobttrvent  in  one  case,  rdaxant  in  another,  refrigerant  in  another,  the 
same  medicines  have  been  empbyed  with  all  these  opposite  views ;  so  tme  is  it  that  the 
mind  of  man  gropes  in  the  dark,  when  it  is  guided  only  by  the  wildness  of  opinion"  {§  4) 
— Bichat's  Oeneral  Anatomy  applied  to  Pnysioiogy  and  Medicine^  voL  i.,  p.  17. 

"  Among  physical  people,"  says  Honter,  '*  we  &a  such  expressions  in  common  use  as, 
the  humort  are  (^eeted  tn  the  blood ;  thorp  humon  in  the  blood ;  the  vhole  kumort  being 
in  a  bad  state ;  toe  tohoU  blood  must  be  altered,  or  corrected ;  and  a  variety  of  sncfa  expres- 
sions without  meaning.  They  even  go  so  far  aa  to  have  hereditary  humors,  as  goo^  scrof- 
ala,  &c. ;  and  make  ns  the  parents  of  our  own  humors,  saying  that  we  breed  bad  humors, 
Hamors  are  even  sapposed  to  gravitate  to  die  legs  slowly ;  and,  in  short,  the  whole  theory 
of  disease  has  been  bailt  upon  the  sapposition  of  nomors  in  the  blood,  or  the  blood  itse^  be- 
ing  changed.  I  cannot  conceive  what  is  mean^  onless  it  be  that  a  strong  susceptibility 
to  a  speedic  disease  exists ;  as  small-pox  may  bring  on  scrofola,  or  a  stram  ttie  goat."— • 
Hunter  s  Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Surgery,  11th. 

J^firmaOve.  Negative. 

I.  "  Varioos  animal  poisons,  soch  as  those  4.  "  The  vital  foboxs  appear  to  be  a^ 

of  the  snake  tribe,  and  different  mineral  poi-  fected  primarily  by  a  great  many  poiaoos, 

sons,  as  mercory,  for  instance,  act  upon  the  by  the  vegetable  or  aidmal  emanaticns, 

blood.  Those  derangranents  of  foncticms  and  known  by  the  name  of  miasmata,  and  fay 

organs  produced  by  the  experimenter,  when  various  modifications  of  the  external  agents 

ho  introduces  different  deleterious  substan-  which  are  incessantly  acting  upon  us,  sucA 

ces  directly  into  the  blood,  are  likewise  those  as  a  want  of  due  exposure  to  the  sun,  too 

that  are  produced  by  the  tting  or  bite  of  cer-  damp  an  atmosphere,  and  an  unwholesomt 

tain  animals  •,  they  are  also  those  that  take  diet.^' 

place  in  smoB-pox,  measles,  and  scarlatina,  5.  '*  In  every  disease  not  immediately  pro- 
of a  malignant  nature,  as  it  is  called.    They '  duced  by  external  violence,  the  s^ptoms 

are  the  same  derangements  that  appear  in  that  occur  depend  either  on  a  lesson  of  the 

persons  exposed  to  putrid  emanations,  veffe-  forces  that  animate  eveiy  living  part,  or  on 

table  or  animal,  and  to  miasmata  fiom  uie  a  lesion  of  tr^anization  ($  177, 189  b).    The 

bodies  of  other  persons  that  are  themselves  former  is  primary  and,  consteuU;  the  latter 

diseased  and  crowded  in  confined  places,  is  secondary,  variable  in  its  nature,  and  In- 

&c    Lastly,  they  show  themselves,  also,  in  constant  in  its  existence." 

individuals  whose  blood  it  ooly  imperfectly  6.  "  No  one  solid  can  undergo  the  sligfat- 

or  badly  repaired  by  insufficient  or  unwhole-  est  modification  without  producing  acnne  de> 

some  diet."  rangement  in  the  nature  or  quantity  of  the 

3.  "  There  takes  place  a  vitiation  of  the  materials  destined  to  form  the  blood,  or  to 

blood  by  the  commixture  of  deleterious  sub-  be  secreted  fix)m  it." 

stances ;  next,  in  consequence  of  such  vitia-  7.  "  Until  it  is  proved  tiiat  the  foroes 

tion,  an  alteration  of  tne  functions  of  the  which,  in  a  living  body,  utterrvpt  the  play 

nervous  system ;  and,  lastly,  the  blood  that  of  the  natural  chemical  AmHiriKs,  main- 

'  supports  the  organs,  and  the  nervous  svs-  tain  a  proper   temperature,  and  prxsidk 

tern  that  animates  them,  having  sufi^red  a  over  tiie  various  actions  of  organic  and  am> 

general  injury,  a  tx>nstant,  though  not  al-  mal  life,  are  analogous  to  those  admitted  by 

ways  appreciable,  modification  ot  these  or-  natural  philosophy,  we  shall  act  consist- 

gans  in  their  functions,  or  in  ^eir  texture."  entlt  with  the  principles  of  that  science, 

3.  "Diseases,  resembling  many  of  die  by  giving  dif^efu^  naffu»  to  those  two  kinds 

preceding  (no.  1)  in  their  symptoms,  or  in  of  forges,  and  employing  ourselves  in  cal* 

the  appearances  discovered  after  death,  are  culating  the  different  laws  they  obey." 

not  uufrequently  occurring  where  no  ddete-  "  The  qualities  of  pus  are  modified  6y 

fious  substance  has  been  introduced  into  the  every  alteration,  whether  physiological  or 

olood,  and  in  which  there  is  no  direct  proof  pathological,  which  takes  place  in  anv  other 

Ibat  any  alteration  of  that  fluid  has  been  IJie  organ,  even  though  it  have  no  particular  con- 

primary  cause  of  tiie  morbid  phenomena,  nection  either  of  flinction  or  tissue.    Thus, 

uere,  as  in  the  preceding  case  (no.  1),  it  ap-  we  have  all  seen  instances  of  the  pus  se- 

pears  that  the  primary  cause  of  the  disease  creted  by  the  surface  of  a  sore  becoming 

$hould  be  referred  to  the  blood,  whichi  in  tiiis  suddenly  altered  in  quantity  and  quality^ 
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caae,  has  altered  its  nature  under  the  infla-  under  the  influence  of  a  simple  moral  emo- 
ence  of  unknoum  causes,  as  it  has  in  the  oth*  tion,  of  the  process  of  digestion,  or,  in  short; 
ers,  in  consequence  of  the  commixture  of  of  any  supervening  disease.  Nay,  farther, 
various  snhstances." — ^Andral's  Pathologi-  there  are  certain  constitutions,  certain  idio- 
eal  Anatomy,  syncrasies,  which  modify  the  qualities  of 

pus,  and  in  which  it  constantly  assumes  a 
peculiar  and  determinate  character." — As 
dral's  Pathologicai  Anatomy. 

819,  h.  1  HATE  tbu8  brouffbt  into  contrast  the  prominent  doctrines 
of  the  distinguished  individual  who  enjoys  the  honor  of  having  re- 
stored the  humoral  pathology,  with  the  saipe  intentions  that  led  me  to 
a  similar  display  of  the  chemical  philosophy  in  its  applications  to 
physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics,  according  to  the  exact  quan- 
titive  method  of  the  laboratory  (§  350,  350J,  350^,  350|,  350J  a-gg, 
438-442,  447  ^/^48y).  I  have  done  this,  I  say,  because  of  the  gen- 
eral alliance  of  the  whole  philosophy,  and  its  almost  universal  sway 
in  Great  Britain  and  France,  urged  on  by  the  powerful  influence  of 
the  Parisian  School,  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  the  Med- 
ico-Chirurgical  Review,  the  London  Lancet,  and  other  periodicals  of 
less  importance  (§  5i  a,  349  d,  350  j  k,  kk,  709,  note).  In  consider- 
ing the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  subversion  of  medical  philos- 
ophy, we  should  steadily  distinguish  the  projectors  from  those  who 
give  the  impulse  and  who  eovem  public  sentiment.  It  will  be  read- 
ily seen  by  every  discerning  mind,  from  my  analysis  of  doctrines,- 
and  from  what  I  have  shovm  of  the  absence  of  all  method,  of  all 
consistency,  and  the  manifest  want  of  any  definite  conceptions,  in  the 
chemical  and  physical  doctrines,  from  the  intermixture  of  vitalism, 
solidism,  chemistry,  humoralism,  mechanical  philosophy,  &c.,  as  the 
basis,  individually  and  collectively,  of  exactly  the  same  laws,  that  if 
the  systems  which  are  thus  projected  had  been  permitted  to  address 
themselves  to  the  reason  of  mankind,  truth  would  have  enjoved,  at 
least,  an  equal  chance  with  error.  But,  the  opposing  school  decided 
that  it  should  be  otherwise;  and  nothing  remains, ' therefore,  to  the 
few  who  have  been  thus  overlooked  in  the  haste,  but  to  disarm,  if 
possible,  the  adversary,  and  turn  his  own  weapons  against  him.  These 
weapons,  in  the  phraseology  of  science,  are,  facts,. and  upon  his  own 
"  facts"  the  great  questions  at  issue  might  be  safely  rested.  The 
whole  matter,  indeed,  must  ultimately  turn  upon  this  species  of  ev- 
idence. The  theories  naturally  follow.  As  the  mind  oecomes  en- 
lightened about  the  nature  of  the  premises,  there  will  be  no  di£Bculty 
in  distinguishing  between  the  fair  and  the  false  in  theory.  In  all 
medical  philosophy,  where  so  much  is  controverted,  truth  cannot  be 
attained  without  a  simultaneous  survey  of  the  ground-work  of  error 
as  well  as  of  truth ;  or  if  the  latter  take  its  chance  upon  its  Heaven- 
bom  rights,  it  is  sufficiently  known  that  it  cannot  remain  long  in  the 
ascendant  (§  1  &,  5|  c). 

820,  a.  I  thought  it  an  object  of  importance  to  examine  the  whole 

f  round  of  the  humoral  pathology  in  the  former  work,  which  I  had 
evoted  to  the  high  branches  of  medicine,  according  to  the  best  of 
my  humble  efforts.  I  shall  now  rather  invite  an,  attention  to  what 
I  have  there  presented,  than  enter  again  upon  any  circumstantial 
view  of  the  subject  But,  independently  of  the  important  objects 
set  forth  in  the  preceding  section,  the  present  work  would  be  defec- 
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tive  in  its  plan,  should  all  regard  be  neglected  for  a  doctrine  so 
widely  embraced  by  the  educated  physician  in  common  with  the  ig- 
norant pretender,  and  so  broadly  opposed  to  the  solidism  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  these  Institutes  (§  1  &,  350^). 

Moreover,  there  was  not  extant,  till  the  appearance  of  the  dmi- 
mentariet^  any  representation  of  tlie  doctrines  of  Humoralism,  ex- 
cepting such  as  might  be  gathered  from  the  writings  of  its  masters, 
or  from  disquisitions  of  a  desultory  nature  by  its  opponents. 

820,  b.  The  restoration  of  humoralism  is  an  impressive  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  popularity  of  simple  views  when  brought  into  contrast 
with  systems  of  philosophy  that  concern  profound  institutions  of  Na- 
ture, since  it  unavoidably  associates  itselt  with  that  identical  ratioci* 
nation  which  is  the  parent  of  empyricism,  but  which  the  more  enlight- 
ened party  can  only  recognize  as  the  offspring  of  ignorance. 

The  essential  facts,  however,  which  are  relative  to  the  great  foun- 
dations of  Nature,  especially  in  her  organic  department,  have  been 
too  familiarly  known,  and  their  laws  too  weU  comprehended,  to  ad- 
mit of  any  important  innovations  in  medicine  that  shall  long  retard 
its  progress,  or  rescue  the  projector  from  a  certain  oblivion.  The 
beaten  path  is  the  only  road  to  usefulness  and  enduring  ^une ;  but  to 
achieve  the  latter  requires  the  patient  toil  of  the  botanist  who  looks 
for  eclat  in  the  discovery  of  an  unknown  plant  within  the  environs  of 
London.  Enlightened  genius  atten^ts  no  other  route.  It  is  alone 
the  ambition  of  narrow  mind,  or  the  conceit  of  genius  in  its  limited 
observation,  that  aspires  at  revolutions  in  philosophy.  Hence  the  de- 
sertion, by  the  former,  of  that  path  for  the  old  by-ways  which  lie 
obscured  in  the  mists  of  antiquity ;  while  the  latter  stnkes  out  sys- 
tems of  s«ch  eccentricity  as  command,  ^r  awhile,  universal  admira- 
tion (§  350,  350^,  350i). 

820,  c.  Without,  however,  attempting  now,  as  on  a  former  occasion, 
to  assign  more  extensively  the  sround  of  the  foregoing  conclusions,  I 
shall  briefly  add  that  I  know  of  no  recent  attempted  innovation  upon 
the  philoso^y  of  organic  nature,  whether  under  its  healthy  or  mor- 
bid aspects,  and  as  that  philosophy  recognizes  the  principles  of  vital 
ism  and  solidism,  but  has  prevailed  more  or  less  at^former  eras,  and 
has  been  so  abandoned  and  eradicated  that  it  now  comes  up  again 
with  the  interest  and  power  of  novelty.  And  they  come  to  us  again 
without  having  changed  in  one  essential  aspect  their  old  thread-bare 
livery.  That  this  should  be  so  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  all  efforts 
to  refute  the  errors,  excepting  as  transiently  made  in  the  form  of 
opinions,  and  imbodied  in  the  perishable  journals  of  the  day. 

821,  a.  The  humoral  pathology  having  higher  pretensions,  from  its 
dignified  relations  to  the  past,  than  its  kindred  hypotheses,  sbould  al- 
ways secure  for  itself  a  patient  hearing,  and  a  full  refutation  (§  1  6, 
350f ,  and' Rights  of  Authors,  p.  919,  no.  21). 

821,  b.  In  the  brief  review  which  I  now  propose,  the  question 
should  be  first  settled  as  to  the  main  doctrine  of  the  present  humor- 
alists.  This  was  so  accurately  done  in  my  Essay  on  the  Humoral 
Pathology,  that  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  which  was  addicted 
to  that  Pathology,  quoted  my  exposition  of  the  main  principle,  and 
allowed  that  it  was  "  fairly  stated."     The  following  is  the  passage : 

"  The  question  at  issue  is  not,  whedier  the  blood  becomes  diseased 
by  a  morbid  action  of  the  solids ;  and  the  solid ist  is  surprised  that  the 
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defense  of  humoralism  should  often  turn  upon  labored  attempts  to 
prove  what  every  body  admits.  Nor  is  it,  whether  vitiated  blood,  or 
putrid  matter,  will  excite  disease  when  injected  into  the  veins.  The 
question  at  issue  is,  whether  foreign  morbific  causes^  and  remedial 
agents^  in  their  ordinary  modes  of  operation,  produce  their  primary  ef- 
fect upon  the  solids  or  upon  the  bloody  xmd  the  latter  become  the  cause 
of  disease  in  the  former;  whether  we  *  have  hereditary  humors^  as  gout, 
scro/ida,*  ifc.,  and  whether  we  are  *  the  parents  of  our  own  humors,  and 
that  we  breed  bad  humors^  ''  &c. — Med,  and  FhysicHog,  Comm.,  voL 
1.,  p.  636. 

In  the  same  Essay  I  have  quoted  many  recent  authors,  as  setting 
forth  the  doctrine  in  exact  conformity  with  its  ancient  impurities,  and 
as  promulgated  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  A  paragraph  em- 
braces all  that  is  essential  in  the  science  of  medicine ;  or,  should  the 
facts,  the  basis  of  the  science,  form  an  accompanying  part,  the  whole 
is  comprised  within  a  moderate  pamphlet  entitled  *'  Organic  Chemis- 
try in  its  Application  to  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Therapeutics^*' 

821,  c.  It  may  be  interesting  to  some  shoiild  I  annex  the  precise 
modus  operandi  of  morbific  agents,  as  expressed  in  almost  every  work, 
ancient  and  recent,  which  recognizes  ^e  humoral  pathology.  The 
learned  and  distinguished  Dr.  Hosack  shall  speak  for  the  school  and 
its  imitators.     Thus : 

**  That '  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump'  is  as  true  in  fevers 
as  in  making  bread,  or  in  the  conversion  of  acescent  fluids  into  acetic 
^id ;  and  that  upon  the  same  principle  of  assimilation.  That  one 
spoiled  herring  vfill  taint  the  whole  cask,  is  well  known  to  every 
housewife  or  fish-monger.  Hence  the  great  care  of  the  Dutch  in  theii 
herring  fisheries  to  salt  down  their  fish  as  soon  as  they  are  taken. 
They  never  permit  the  sun  to  rise  upon  them'*  (§  830,  b).  And  so, 
also,  the  chemists  (§  350,  nos.  44,  45). 

Although,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  references,  the  exact  chemical 
school  differ  f^om  the  foregoing  in  respect  to  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  mind  and  passions,  they  agree  as  to  the  physical  agents ;  even  to 
the  Dutch  herring  (§  349  e,  350,  no.  44,  &;c.).  So  far  as  these  illus- 
trations go,  it  must  be  in  justice  admitted  that  they  are  peculiar  to  the 
walks  of  science,  and  are  the  rightful  trophies  of  ''  experimental  phi- 
losophy."    ^*  Qui  meruit  palmam,^*  &0C, 

In  connection  with  what  I  have  now  said  should  be  taken  the  details 
of  the  philosophy  as  expounded  by  its  late  restorer,  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  introductory  matter,  and  in  subsequent  sections. 

Such,  then,  by  universal  admission,  is  the  philosophy  of  humoralism; 
and  that  it  has  no  better  foundation  I  have  endeavored  to  demonstrate 
in  my  former  Essay  (§  4,  b),* 

822.  On  the  other  hand,  what  says  the  solidisti  He  tells  us  that, 
however  simple  the  foundation  (§  638),  disease  and  its  cure  depend 
upon  the  most  intricate  system  of  laws ;  far  beyond  any  thing  in  the 
inorganic  world :  That  these  laws  are  associated,  vrith  properties 
which  are  peculiar  to  organic  beings,  and  determine  all  their  natu- 
ral processes  :  That  all  morbid  conditions  consist  essentially  in  alter- 
ations of  the  properties  and  functions  of  the  solid  parts  :  That  altera- 
tions of  the  blood  are  only  consequences  of  these  essential  changes  : 
That  all  practical  medicine  consists  in  restoring  these  solids  to  tlieir  nat- 

*  The  philosopbr  and  illustrations  (indndlng  **the  stimulatingplan*')  remain  un- 
changed, l^m.—Vtde  the  late  and  standard  British  works  of  F.  W:  Headland,  B.  B. 
Todd,  and  J.  H.  Bennett.    Also,  notes  p.  462,  872. 
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ural  state,  without  reference  to  the  existing  condition  of  the  bloody  ex- 
cepting in  the  aspect  of  symptoms :  That  it  is  only  through  the  agency 
of  the  renovated  solids,  whose  morbid  state  had  afiected  the  condition 
of  the  blood,  that  this  fluid  can  be  in  any  respect  diverted  from  its 
modified  conditions,  or  restored  to  its  integrity. 

Finally,  we  are  told  by  the  solidist  that  medicine,  in  any  one  of  its 
branches,  cannot  be  taught  in  the  compass  of  a  pamphlet. 

823.  There  are  some  eight  or  nine  principal  positions  taken  by  the 
present  humoralists  in  the  way  of  tangible  proof.  With  the  exception 
of  the  second  following,  they  are  the  same  as  are  disseminated  in  the 
books  of  the  older  writers.  They  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  con- 
densed into  a  methodical  order  from  extended  disquisitions  in  the 
Commentaries;  namely: 

1.  That  substances  deleterious  to  life  have  been  known  to  be  taken 
into  the  circulation  through  the  lacteals  (§  826). 

2.  That  gaseous  and  fluid  substances,  having  an  affinity  for  each 
other,  permeate  and  unite  through  a  dead  animal  membrane  (^  827)* 

3.  That  morbific  agents,  when  inserted  in  wounds,  give  rise  to  dis- 
eases in  various  parts  (§  828). 

4.  That  injections  of  various  substances,  and  morbid  blood,  into  the 
circulation,  produce  disease  in  the  solids,  and  occasion  death  (§  830). 

5.  That  when  many  substances,  as  salt  and  acids,  are  mixed  with 
the  blood  out  of  the  body,  they  afiect  its  sensible  character  apparently 
like  the  changes  which  happen  to  the  blood  when  circulatmg  in  the 
living  organism  (§  832). 

6.  That  when  certain  substances,  such  as  yeast,  are  added  to  dead 
organic  compounds,  like  vegetable  infusions  and  dough,  they  create 
an  intestine  commotion.  The  example  of  a  putrid  fiish,  which  is  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  preceding,  contaminating  a  barrel  of  sound 
ones,  has  been  lately,  as  formerly,  adduced  in  high  quarters  to  prove 
the  soundness  of  humoralism  (§  833). 

7.  That  the  blood,  iu  certain  conditions  of  disease,  undergoes  changes 
in  its  appearance ;  especially  in  refusing  to  coagulate,  and  in  being  of 
a  dark  color ;  and  that  chemists,  also,  have  sometimes  detected  a  va- 
riable composition  (§  834,  p.  780,  ^  1029). 

8.  That  morbid  changes  occur  in  the  secreted  and  excreted  prod- 
ucts (§  835). 

9.  That  diseases  are  transmitted  from  parent  to  child  (§  836). 

10.  That  remedial  agents,  when  injected  into  the  circulation,  some- 
times produce  the  same  effects  upon  particular  organs  as  when  ad- 
ministered by  the  stomach  (§  837). 

11.  That  certain  vegetable  tonics,  containing  an  astringent  princi- 
ple, will  increase  the  physical  strength  of  dead  muscles,  vessels,  mem- 
branes, Sec.  (§  842). 

824,  a.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  the  foregoing  admitted 
facts  constitute  the  entire  foundation  of  humoralism ;  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  not  a  single  one  of  them  has  any  sound  relation  to  physiol- 
ogy !  But  what  do  they  prove  1  Nothing  whatever  beyond  3ie  sim- 
ple fact  affirmed  by  each  proposition  (§  5  j^).  No  one  of  them  has  the 
least  bearing  upon  the  questions  relative  to  the  natural  operation  of 
morbific  causes,  nor  of  remedial  agents  when  employed  according  to 
the  only  methods  that  are  sanctioned  by  nature  or  by  art.  We  have 
also  before  us  a  remarkable  display  of  the  general  habits  of  mankind 

*  By  a  Tioleat  prooeas  it  may  be  done  through  a  liTing  one* 
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in  respect  to  the  value  of  evidence  in  that  sense  which  Nature  has  or- 
dained as  the  basis  of  her  institutions.  Here  we  see  nothing  but  a 
factitious  assemblage  of  analogies  for  the  foundation  of  great  princi- 
ples in  medicine,  devised  by  those  very  philosophers  who  condemn  all 
conclusions  in  this  science  diat  are  predicated,  m  other  systems  of  phi- 
losophy, of  those  analogies  which  are  impressed  upon  the  face  of  Na- 
ture. Nor  is  it  less  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  school  in  chemistry, 
who  aspire  at  more  exact  applications  of  analogy  to  the  healthy  and 
morbid  processes  of  the  livmg  being,  borrow  the  whole  from  the  in- 
organic world,  and,  for  its  better  success,  condemn  this  method  of  in- 
duction as  employed  by<he  vitalists  in  their  study  of  organic  phe- 
nomena. 

824,  b.  Most  of  the  foregoing  premises  in  humoralism  are  brought 
into  view  in  various  parts  of  this  work  in  their  appropriate  relations  to 
special  principles  in  physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics ;  and 
the  subjects  are  too  extensive  for  elaborate  consideration.  In  the  Es- 
say embraced  in  the  Commentaries  they  have  been  subjected  to  all 
the  examination  which  farther  experience  and  reflection  would  enable 
me  to  bestow. 

825,  Humoralism,  however,  has  now  become  so  generally  preva- 
lent, and  is  sustained  by  so  powerful  an  array  of  "  authorities,"  and 
as  my  own  writings  afford  the  only  svstematic  view  of  the  subject,  I 
shall,  for  the  advantage  of  the  young  mquirer,  present  such  a  condens- 
ed and  connected  statement  of  my  grounds  of  objection  as  will  enable 
him  to  comprehend  the  misapplication  of  facts,  and  to  apply  them  in 
the  manner  which  appears  to  have  been  ordained  by  nature  (§  5J-). 
I  shall,  however,  introduce  other  facts  and  arguments,  that  they  may 
I  e  taken  in  connection  with  the  former,  and  shall  simplify  the  subject 
by  adopting  a  method  in  con&rmity  with  the  foregoing  propositions 
(§  823).  But  it  will  be  my  object  to  bring  into  view  the  great  prin- 
ciples which  bear  upon  the  several  specific  statements,  either  directly, 
or  by  reference  to  other  sections.  These  references,  therefore,  will 
form  an  important  part  of  the  investigation,  as  they  connect  it  with 
various  principles  and  facts  in  physiology  (§  639,  a), 

826,  a.  As  to  the  first  proposition,  that  substances  deleterichis  to 
life  have  been  taken  into  the  circulation  through  the  lacteals,  I  ob- 
ject, that  the  phenomenon  is  rare,  that  it  has  been  mainly  ascertained 
of  certain  mineral  substances,  and  that  these,  as  allowed  by  the  chem- 
ists, are  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  in  from  five  to  iifbeen  minutes  after 
their  absorption  (§  280).  The  lacteals,  on  the  contrary,  elect,  with 
astonishing  precision,  the  nutritive  chyle,  and  reject  the  rest.  This  is 
due  to  the  exquisitely-modified  irritability  of  these  vessels ;  just  as 
has  been  seen  of  a  like  provision  in  the  glottis,  the  pyloric  orifice,  and 
vessels  which  exclude  the  red  globules  of  blood  (§  191,  192).  Nor 
can  we  too  much  admire  the  Wisdom  which  embraced  in  one  univer- 
sal Design  the  general  good  of  the  organism  by  so  endowing  the  lac- 
teals that  they  shall  exclude  all  things  which  are  not  in  harmonious 
relation  to  the  special  vital  states  of  every  other  part  (§  274-295). 

When  such  substances  effect  their  entrance  through  absorbing  ves- 
sels, it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  by  modifying  their  irritability,  and  thus 
establishing  relations  with  them ;  just  as  undigested  food  escapes  a 
morbid  pylorus,  or  the  red  globules  of  blood  enter  the  serous  vessels 
in  inflammations.     Bile,  &c.,  are  incapable  of  producing  such  modifi- 
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cations  of  the  lacteals,  and  are,  therefore,  forever  excluded.  Here, 
too,  morbific  or  remedial  agents  act  in  their  concentrated  stale,  and 
supply  a  ground  for  interpretation,  through  reflex  nervous  action,  of 
the  remote  phenomena ;  while  the  little  that  may  gain  the  general  cir- 
culation is  so  diluted,  and  so  soon  excreted,  as  to  be  worthless  in  our 
estimate  of  causes  {^  1089). 

826,  b.  It  should  be  also  considered,  that,  notwithstanding  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  foreign  matter  at  all  offensive  to  the  organism  is 
eliminated  by  the  excretory  organs  (§  280),  the  blood  and  entire  body 
may  have  undergone  many  renewals  between  the  application  of  the 
predisposing  cause  and  the  explosion  of  disease ;  that  hydrophobia 
may  not  supervene  for  months  or  for  years,  fever  for  a  year  or  more, 
smd  may  then  return  at  annual  periocu ;  that  salivation  may  follow  a 
very  minute  quantity  of  mercury,  and  may  be  continued  long  after  the 
saliva  and  otiier  secretions  have  flowed  in  great  redundancy,  &c. ; 
while,  on  the  'Other  hand,  the  interpretation  of  their  modus  operandi, 
according  to  the  philosophy  which  I  have  propounded,  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  every  principle  advanced  in  these  Institutes,  and  in- 
vites the  severest  scrutiny.  In  connection,  also,  with  these  topics 
should  be  considered  all  that  I  have  expounded  of  the  laws  of  sympa- 
thy, vital  habit,  constitution,  acclimation,  temperament,  &c.  As  to  the 
oft-alleged  smell  of  garlic  in  the  excretions,  of  the  coloring  matter  of 
madder  in  the  bones,  or  of  the  bile  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  they  are 
among  the  most  attenuated  of  material  substances,  and  are  inoffensive 
to  the  lacteals  and  the  general  organism.  (See,  also,  Med.  and  Phys- 
iolog.  Comm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  623-667,  676-681,  689-694,  699-608,  &c) 

826,  c.  Nor  should  it  be  neglected,  that  there  is  no  agreement  among 
chemists  as  to  some  of  the  most  important  morbific  and  remedial  agents 
which  have  been  said  to  gain  a  ready  admittance  to  the  cireulation. 

826,  cc.  Why  is  the  pulse  always  consulted  in  all  ^rms  of  disease 
and  after  all  remedies  1  Is  it  to  find  out  how  far  the  blood  is  affected, 
or  whether  the  remedies  be  duly  absorbed,  or  whether  the  heart  or  ar- 
teries be  the  seats  of  disease?  Consider  the  unceasing  modifications 
of  the  heart's  action,  and  of  the  arteries  too,  as  brought  about  by  dis- 
eases'of  all  parts,  and  by  medicines,  and  by  mental  emotions,  and  mark 
the  coincidenoes,  and  you  will  allow  that  you  ^'  feel  the  pulse"  simply 
to  learn  the  nature  of  the  reflex  nervous  influences  which  remote  dish 
eases  inflict  upon  the  circulatory  organs,  and  to  thus  find  out  the  nai- 
ture  and  force  of  those  diseases,  or  equally  in  the  case  of  medicine  what 
reflex  nervous  influences  they  institute  either  mediately  or  iomiediatelj. 
If  such,  then,  be  our  objects  in  feeling  the  pulse,  why  is  not  the  same 
philosophy  applicable  when  diseases  spring  up  consecutively,  or  when 
morbific  causes,  acting  upon  surfaces,  light  up  diseases  in  the  internal 
organs?  In  the  former  cases  you  '^feel  the  pulse"  for  the  purpose 
alone  of  ascertaining  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  disturbing  or  mod- 
erated reflex  nervous  actions,  whether  you  know  it  or  not,  and  in  the 
latter  cases  the  analogy  is  supported  by  all  the  pathological  and  thera- 
peutical facts,  and  especially  so  by  the  staring  fact  that  powerful  irri- 
tants, like  tartarized  antimony,  which  occasion  violent  disturbances 
when  conveyed  into  the  circulation,  break  down  inflammations  and 
high  arterial  excitements  when  applied  to  the  intestinal  mucous  man- 
brane  (§  829,  902  g,  904  hb).  Why  is  the  tongue,  like  the  pulse,  always 
expected  to  supply  information  as  to  the  diseases  of  other  parts  and  the 
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salntaiy  t>r  iqjnrioiiB  effects  of  remedies?  Can  any  other  rational  solu- 
tion be  offered  than  that  which  I  have  presented  in  relation  to  the  heart 
and  arteries  (§  500  *»,  687i-688,  694^,  840,  891^  A;,  892J,  893)  r* 

826,  d*  We  should  not  be  led  into  the  error  of  confouniding  the  re* 
suits  of  agents  applied  to  the  trunks  of  a  nerve  and  to  its  extremities. 
The  physical  philosophers  have  taken  advantage  of  the  comparative 
failure  of  the  rormer  to  show  that  morbific  and  remedial  agents  do  not 
produce  their  remote  effects  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem,  and  have  adopted  this  view  from  Miiller's  misapprehension  of 
the  subject.  "  The  narcotic  action  of  opium,"  says  Miiller, ''  does  not 
react  from  a  particular  point  of  a  nerve  on  the  brain."  Therefore, 
argue  the  materialists,  when  applied  to  the  surface  of  tissues,  its  nar^ 
cotic  effect  is  due  to  absorption.  But  the  great  Physiologist  has 
shown,  himself,  the  error,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  proves  the  un- 
tenable nature  of  humoralism.     Thus : 

*'  The  spirituous  extract  of  nux  vomica,  introduced  in  a  small  quan^ 
tity  into  the  mouth  of  a  young  rabbit,  produces  immediate  death  (in  a 
second  of  time) ;  whereas,  wheiv  applied  to  a  nerve  at  some  distance 
fitnn  the  brain,  for  instance,  to  the  ischiadic  nerve,  it  produces  no 
general  symptoms"  (§  494  dd,  498  c,  514  d)> 

There  is  the  broadest  distinction  between  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  and 
its  expanded  extremities  in  connection  with  organic  tissues ;  while, 
also,  the  organic  properties  of  the  terminal  fibres,  and  e^ecially  sym- 
pathetic sensibility  (§  201,  451  d),  are  incomparably  more  strongly 
pronounced  than  in  the  nervous  trunks.  The  important  consideration 
nas  been  also  neglected  that  two  orders  of  nerves  are  concerned  in 
the  function  of  remote  sympathy  as  it  occurs  naturally,  and  that  the 
points  of  departure  and  of  incidence  are  the  expanded  portions  of  the 
nervous  system.  This  is  also  undoubtedly  true  even  of  the  sympa^ 
thies  of  the  nervous  system  itself,  which  embraces  all  the  elementary 
parts  of  other  organs  (§  472,  no.  4,  514  d,  516  d,  526  d.  Also,  Med, 
and  Phye,  Comm.^  vol.  i.,  p.  507,  563-566). 

Moreover,  when  irritating,  or  other  agents,  •  produce  strong  im- 
pressions upon  the  surfaces  of  organs,  it  is  not,  as  supposed  by  Miil- 
ler  and  others,  mainly  upon  the  ramifications  of  the  nerves,  but  may 
be  equally,  at  least,  upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  other  tissues 
of  the  part  (§  184,  188).  Hence,  particularly,  the  wide  difference  in 
the  effects  of  irritants,  &c.,  when  applied  to  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  and 
to  an  organ  of  a  different  vital  constitution ;  as  shown,  for  example,  in 
the  action  of  vesicants  (§  133,  &c.).  The  insusceptibility  of  nervous 
trunks  is  also  farther  shown  by  their  remarkable  exemption  from  the 
action  of  morbific  causes  (§  526,  d). 

827,  a.  The  second  fundamental  proposition  of  humoralism  is  in 
part  that  gaseous  and  fluid  substances,  having  an  affinity  for  each  oth- 
er, permeate  and  unite  through  a  dead  animal  membrane. 

That  fact  is  undeniable.  But  what  is  its  physiological  aspect  %  Is 
it  worthy,  in  any  other  than  its  naked  relations  to  chemistry,  of  grave 
consideration  1  And  so  of  the  entire  amplitude  of  endosmosis  and 
exosmosis.  There  must  first  be  shown  a  correspondence  between  a 
dead,  permeable  tissue,  and  a  living,  impermeable  one,  before  we 
can  proceed  to  apply  the  foregoing  nict  in  any  physiological  bearing. 
But  its  utmost  latitude  would  only  show  that  foreign  substances  unite 
chemically  with  the  blood  through  the  living  tissues.     It  is  true  that, 

*  See  NoTi  I  p.  1118. 
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more  recently,  active  chemical  agents  have  been  brought  to  bear  in  m 
corresponding  manner  upon  living  tissues ;  but  the  violent  influences 
which  have  been  thus  set  in  operation  render  these  experiments  as  worth- 
less as  the  original  ones.     It  is  equally  a  perversion  of  nature. 

827,  h.  Of  all  the  agents  which  surround'  us  oxygen  gas  is  the  only 
one  which  has  been  shown,  with  any  degree  of  plausibility,  to  pene- 
trate a  living  animal  tissue,  or  to  unite  chemically  with  the  blood,  or 
with  any  supposed  constituent  of  that  fluid.  If  it  be  allowed,  also, 
that  this  has  been  demonstrated,  nothing  can  be  predicated  of  it  ana- 
logically in  respect  to  other  extraneous  matters,  since  it  is  an  ordain- 
ed function  of  organic  life,  under  the  control  of  specific  laws  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  conducted  through  special  parts 
of  the  organism.  The  philosophy  is  the  same  as  we  recognize  m  aU 
other  parts.  It  is  the  office,  for  example,  of  the  chylopoietic  and 
sanguiferous  organs  to  rearrange  the  elements  of  food,  and  endow  the 
new  compounds  with  the  properties  of  life ;  while  it  is  that  of  the 
glandular  organs,  the  membranes,  &c.,  to  select  certain  constituents 
Irom  the  common  homogeneous  mass  by  virtue  of  these  vital  proper- 
ties, and  to  impress  upon  them  various  peculiarities,  according  to  the 
mechanism  of  each  tissue,  and  as  the  vital  constitution  of  each  part 
may  happen  to  be  modified  (§  18,  42-44,  133,  &c.). 

Coming  again  to  the  specific  uses  of  oxygen  in  the  organic  king- 
dom, the  relative  laws,  the  organs,  the  final  causes,  &c.,  are  also  dif- 
ferent in  the  two  organic  departments,  and  even  varied  as  to  organi- 
zation in  animals ;  yet  in  all  according  to  other  variations  in  the  gen- 
eral physiolodcal  constitution  (§  133-151,  185,  259-295,  409,  410). 

But,  I  think  it  must  be  conceded  that  I  have  shown  that  there  is  no 
physical  penetration  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue  even  by  oxygen 
gas,  and  that  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  within  the  lungs  is  pri- 
marily due  to  a  strictly  physiological  process  (§  135,  419,  433,  &c., 
447ia^). 

I  am  now  conducted  to  a  fact  which  illustrates  the  principle  on 
which  miasmatic  poisons  operate. 

It  is  well  known  that  adult  dogs,  &c.,  will  bear  without  injury  a 
suspension  of  respiration  for  the  space,  at  least,  of  five  minutes.  But 
they  perish  immediately  if  plunged  into  carbonic  acid  gas.  There- 
fore, say  the  humoralists,  the  gas  is  absorbed  in  the  latter  case,  which 
makes  the  difierence  in  results.  This,  however,  is  contradicted,  in 
the  first  place,  by  the  ordination  of  nature  that  carbon  shall  be  evolv- 
ed from  the  lungs,  and  by  an  organization  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
lungs  corresponding  to  that  fundamental  law ;  whether  the  process 
be  the  result  of  chemical  or  vital  actions,  or  both  united  (§  447i,j'^). 
Organization  is  thus  specifically  opposed  to  the  absorption  of  carbon- 
ic acid.  >  As  well  might  it  be  assumed  that  gastric  juice  is  resorbed 
by  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach.  Carbonic  acid,  therefore,  does 
not  destroy  by  absorption  and  union  with  the  blood  (§  419,  420). 

But  this  incontrovertible  philosophy  is  sustained  by  direct  experi- 
ment ;  since  it  was  found  by  Nysten  that  "  carbonic  acid  gas  may  be 
injected  into  the  venous  system  in  large  quantities,  without  stopping 
the  circulation,  and  without  acting  primitively  on  the  brain ;  but  when 
more  is  injected  than  the  blood  will  absorb,  it  produces  death  by  dis- 
tending the  heart,  as  when  air  is  injected  into  the  veins." — Ntsten, 
Recherches,  &c.,  p.  88.    This,  however,  is  not  the  modus  operandi. 
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Here,  then,  we  hare  the  principle  demonstrated,  which  is  of  uni- 
versal application  to  mephitic  gases,  upon  whatever  surface  their  ac- 
tion may  be  exerted.  The  poisonous  action  of  carbonic  acid  is  ex- 
erted upon  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue,  and  then  only  upon  the 
brain,  as  a  consequence  of  that  primary  effect,  and  through  the  phys- 
iological relations  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  lungs  to  the  great  ner- 
vous centre  (§  129,  137,  222,  &c.,  666.  Also,  Med.  and  Physiolog. 
Cam7n.,  vol.  i.,  p.  443,  &c.).  This  lets  us  into  the  secret  why  certain 
poisons,  as  that  of  the  viper,  of  the  mad  dog,  and  some  others,  have 
no  action  upon  the  stomach,  or  when  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  but  operate  with  violence  when  inserted  within  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  skin,  and  why  that  of  the  rhus  vemix,  &c.,  will  affect  the 
skin  when  applied  only  superficially  (§  135-137,  140,  150,  904  b). 

Again,  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  illustration,  it  is  an  im- 
portant fact  that  animals  may  be  destroyed  by  the  application,  for  a 
considerable  time,  of  carbonic  acid  to  the  skin,  although  free  respira- 
tion of  atmospheric  air  be  peimitted.  This  shows  that  it  may  also  ex- 
ert a  deleterious  action  upon  the  organic  constitution  of  the  skin;  and 
by  analogy,  therefore,  such  may  be  more  or  less  the  case  with  mala- 
ria. And  it  should  be  farther  stated,  that  the  action  of  carbonic  acid 
agrees,  also,  with  that  of  concentrated  forms  of  malaria  in  the  instan- 
taneousness  of  its  effects  (§  654,  a). 

827,  c.  An  almost  endless  series  of  examples  of  clear,  definite  char- 
acter illustrate  the  philosophy  of  more  obscure  but  analogous  problems. 
Another,  for  instance,  may  be  found  in  the  effects  of  the  nitrous  oxide 
gas,  when  respired.  Here,  the  immediate  production  of  the  phenome* 
na,  and  more  especially  the  abruptness  with  which  they  subside,  prove 
that  the  whole  action  of  the  gas  is  upon  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue, 
and  that  the  general  phenomena  can  be  in  no  respect  owing  to  a  mod- 
ified state  of  the  blood,  however  the  gas  may  be  absorbed.  And  just 
80  with  the  respiration  of  ammonia,  which  brings  on  coughing,  rouses 
the  circulation,  &c.,  instantly,  and  which  cease  as  instantly  on  remov- 
ing the  exciting  cause.  The  example  of  cold  in  producing  pneumonia, 
or  rheumatism,  &c  (§  649  c,  d,  657,  666),  the  fatal  action  of  hydrocy- 
anic acid,  aconitina,  strychnia,  &c.,  the  remedial  influences  of  tartarized 
antimony,  of  the  mercurials,  and  of  numerous  other  alterative  agents, 
concur  in  one  general  illustration  of  this  subject  (§  494  dd^  550-563). 
The  philosophy  relative  to  reflex  nervous  action  conducts  us  through 
all  the  lab3rrinth  of  the  wide-spread  influences  that  radiate  from  a  given 
point  which  may  seem  almost  alone  exempt  from  the  general  invasion 
of  disease  (§  222,  &a,  500,  904  b,  1066  a).— Note  M  p.  1120. 

827,  d.  The  present  place  supplies  a  good  opportunity  for  intro- 
ducing a  case  of  death  nrom  hydrocyanic  acid ;  partly  widi  a  view  to 
our  present  su^ect,  and  to  serve,  in  part,  as  a  reference  to  illustrate 
other  topics.     Thus : 

A  medical  gentleman  had  swallowed  a  fatal  dose  of  Scheele's  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  fiom  which  he  died  in  about  ten  minutes.  '*  On  cutting 
into  the  right  lung,  a  frothy,  dirty-brown  semi-mucous  fluid  exuded, 
tinged  with  blood.  There  was  no  odor  of  prussic  acid  fix>m  it.  In 
the  cavity  of  the  right  pleura  were  about  eight  ounces  of  thin  serum. 
The  left  lung  was  firmly  adherent  in  its  whole  extent  to  the  costal 
pleura.  Heart  firmly  contracted.  It  exhaled  no  smell  of  prussic  acid« 
Liver  healthy.     Spleen  soft  and  easily  broken  down,  resembling  mul« 
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berry  jam.  Kidneys  natural.  The  stomach  contained  about  fifteen 
ounces  of  half-digested  food,  that  gave  out  the  well-known  odor  of  bit- 
ter almonds.  The  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  healthy,  and  gmdUd 
strongly  ofprusaic  add  afber  the  stomach  had  been  emptied  of  its  con- 
tents (§  657).  Intestines  healthy.  Vessels  and  sinuses  of  the  brain 
filed  loith  a  dark-colored  fluid  blood.  No  smell  of  prussic  acid. 
Blood  every  where  fluid"  (§  494,  904  b). — Ma.  Foolbt,  in  London 
Medical  Gazette,  1845. — See  notes,  p.  172,  863. 

827,  e.  The  foregoing  philosophy  enables  us  to  understand  why  the 
morbific  action  of  miasmata  is  promoted  by  various  causes  which  in- 
crease the  susceptibility  of  the  system  (§  663),  and  which  has  its  par- 
allel in  numerous  examples  of  daily  occurrence ;  as  the  greater  liability 
of  mercurial  agents  to  produce  salivation  if  we  increase  irritability  by 
cathartics,  blood-letting,  &c  (§  556  c,  630  e) ;  while,  on  the  contraTj, 
had  humoralism  any  foundation,  cathartics  and  blood-letting  should  di- 
minish the  chances  of  mercurial  action,  nor  should  that  action  increase 
long  after  profuse  ptyalism  has  been  established.  The  warm  bath  pro- 
motes the  constitutional  action  of  mercurial  ointment  by  increasing  the 
susceptibility  of  the  skin  and  system  at  large  (§  1088  b,  c)» 

It  should  be  observed,  also,  that  upon  the  hypothesis  of  humoralism 
there  should  be  no  exemption  of  individuals  from  epidemic  diseases, 
since  the  blood  of  all  should  be  equally  liable  to  contamination.  Hu- 
moralism may  not,  consistently,  assign  as  the  ground  of  exemption  a 
difference  in  the  susceptibilities  of  the  solids  which  have  been  in- 
duced by  other  causes  (§  651  b,  657  a,  837  b) ;  and  since,  therefore, 
the  blood  is  the  pabulum  vita,  and  convertible  into  the  solids,  it 
should,  upon  the  humoral  doctrine,  when  itself  diseased,  occasion 
universal  disease  of  the  solids  (§  663).  The  same  is  also  true  of  the 
poisons,  of  the  prick  of  a  pin,  &c. ;  but  always  affecting  some  severe- 
ly, and  others  slightly, — :tne  former  sometimes  striking  at  one  organ, 
and  again  at  another,  while  the  latter  induces  in  one  man  erysipela- 
tous inflammation,  in  another  always  phlegmonous,  and  in  a  third 
none  at  all  (§  652  c,  828  c,  494,  740,  741). 

827,y!  If,  however,  it  be  admitted  that  offensive  substances  when 
absorbed  operate  through  the  medium  of  the  circulation,  solidism  and 
vitalism  can  alone  interpret  the  phenomena.  There  is  abimdant  proof 
that  the  results  are  not  due  to  any  affection  of  the  blood,  but  must  be 
referred  to  the  direct  action  of  the  agents  themselves  upon  the  vital 
constitution  of  the  solids  to  which  they  are  distributed.  This  con- 
struction of  the  subject,  therefore,  is  directly  within  the  pale  of  solid- 
ism ;  though  it  be  K>reign  from  the  truth  (^  284,  904  e). 

3^7,  g.  Again,  however,  most  of  the  substances  whose  presence  in 
the  blood  or  secretions  can  be  detected  (a)  are  either  innoxious,  or 
undergo  chemical  decomposition  as  soon  as  they  come  in  contact  with 
the  circulating  mass,  and  would  therefore  either  be  rendered  inert, 
or  would  certainly  give  rise  to  different  phenomena  fh>m  those  of  the 
agents  in  their  original  shape  (§  52,  149,  650). 

827,  h.  But  this  part  of  the  doctrine  of  absorption  does  not  end 
with  gaseous  substances ;  since  there  are  some  distinguished  philoso- 
phers who  maintain  that  seeing  is  produced  by  the  penetration  of  light 
to  the  recesses  of  the  brain,  where  it  gives  rise  to  certain  cerebral 
changes  that  result  in  vision ;  just  as  Liebig  and  his  school  suppose 
that  all  the  operations  of  the  mmd  are  determined  by  chemical  chan- 
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ges  of  tHe  brain  (§  349  e,  350^  n^).  By  the  analogies  of  Nature, 
therefore,  we  must  conclude  that,  whatever  gives  rise  to  other  sensa- 
tions must  be  equally  absorbed  and  conveyed  to  the  sensorium  com- 
mune,— ^the  odor  of  plants,  the  undulations  of  air,  the  prick  of  a  pin, 
&C.  (§  837,  b).     If  this  be  frivolous  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  logic. 

828,  a.  The  third  proposition  of  humoralism  sets  forth,  that  when 
morbific  agents  are  inserted  in  wounds  they  give  rise  to  diseases  in 
various  parts. 

Here,  then,  we  have  something  besides  ordinary  surfaces.  The 
"  facts''  which  I  have  considered  in  the  preceding  propositions  were 
evidently  unsatisfactory  to  "  experimental  philosophy,"  and,  therefore, 
a  start  has  been  given  to  absorption  by  inseiting  the  noxious  agents 
within  the  vascular  systems.  But,  I  have  gone  extensively,  in  the 
Commentaries,  into  the  proof  that  in  all  the  cases  of  this  nature  the 
agents  have  been  either  violently  forced  into  the  torrent  of  blood,  or 
that  their  direct  effect  is  exclusively  upon  the  injured  part,  and  thence 
by  reflected  nervous  actions  over  the  system.  It  will  be  also  observed 
that  in  these  experiments  the  agents  are  brought  into  direct  contact 
with  parts  where  the  organic  properties  are  most  exquisitely  develop- 
ed and  susceptible.  The  time  of  incubation  (§  666)  may  be  from  an 
instant,  as  with  hydrocyanic  acid  and  strychnia  (§  350^  p^  494,  743, 
826  b^,  827  d,  904  &),  to  a  year  or  more,  as  with  the  cause  of  inter- 
mittent fever  (§  561,  657),  or  even  to  years,  as  with  the  hydrophobic 
virus  (§  547,  559,  560,  654-659,  500  o,  503,  506,  &c.  Also,  Comm., 
voL  L,  p.  496-506).  As  to  the  last,  the  virus  can  neither  remain  in 
the  wound,  nor  circulate  in  the  changeable  body  for  months,  or  for 
weeks.  It  is  either  washed  away  from  the  former,  or  carried  off  by 
the  latter. 

Now  all  these  cases  are  exactly  upon  a  par  so  &r  as  principle  is 
concerned.  The  same  influences  obtain  in  respect  to  the  hydropho- 
bic virus  as  with  those  agents  which  destroy  life  as  soon  as  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  body.  This  is  the  work  of  the  nervous  power ; 
just  as  it  is  when  joy,  or  anger,  or  a  surgical  operation,  or  blows  on 
the  stomach,  &c.,  kill  in  an  instant  of  time  (§  227,  230,  234  e,  476  ^, 
509-511).  The  principle  is  the  same  as  when  the  division  of  a  nerve 
excites  inflammation  in  the  part  to  which  it  is  distributed.  Now  all 
this  conducts  u^,  at  once,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  poison  of  venomous  animals  in  the  following  comprehensive  case. 

828,  h.  "  I  have  seen,'*  says  Dr.  Johnson,  the  late  distinguished  ed- 
itor of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  "  the  ear  of  a  rabbit  exposed 
to  the  bite  of  a  cobro  de  capella,  with  a  pair  of  scissors  kept  across 
the  ear,  ready  to  cut  it  off  the  moment  the  bite  was  inflicted ;  yet  the 
animal  died  quickly  in  convulsions"  (§  234  e,  507,  827  d). 

The  foregoing  fact  corresponds  exactly  with  experiments  of  a  very 
different  nature  by  Van  Deen,  Stilling,  Budge,  &c.  (§  494),  and  forms, 
with  those,  substantial  erounds  for  analogical  inductions.  They  may 
be  safely  considered  of  universal  application,  whatever  the  morbific 
cause,  whatever  the  interval  of  predisposition. 

828,  c.  It  is  astonishing,  too,  with  what  rapidity  certain  morbific 
causes  will  establish  inflammation,  and  thus  lead  to  an  almost  instan- 
taneous disorganization.  Take  another  example  from  the  venomous 
serpent,  as  related  by  Sir  E.  Home.  He  caused  a  rat  to  be  bitten 
by  a  snake.    It  died  in  one  minute.    The  cellular  membrane  beneath 
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the  wound  was  wholly  destroyed,  the  muscles  separated  from  the  ribs 
and  from  a  small  extent  of  the  scapula.  The  bitten  part  was  greatly 
inflamed. 

Here  the  inflammation  must  have  commenced  in  the  region  of  the 
thorax  at  the  moment  the  bite  was  inflicted.  Absorption  and  distribu- 
tion were,  of  course,  impossible,  and  there  is  nothing  but  the  philoso- 
phy which  I  have  propounded  of  the  nervous  power  that  will  in  the 
least  explain  the  phenomena  in  this  and  all  analogous  cases  (§  222, 
&c.,  234  e,  503,  509).  By  the  foregoing  case  we  are  also  prepared 
to  understand  that  hydrocyanic  acid  may  light  up  venous  congestion 
in  the  brain,  although  it  destroy  with  equal  rapidity  (§  827,  d). 

828,  d.  Finally,  an  elementary  example  of  universal  application  to 
morbific  agents,  and  illustrative  of  the  nature  of  life,  will  supersede 
the  necessity  of  farther  comment  upon  the  three  fundamental  proposi- 
tions of  humoralism  as  it  respects  absorption  (§  823).  This  example 
is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  ^etan,  farther  on ;  but  more  open 
to  the  understanding  of  all  (§  905). 

It  will  be  admitted  that  when  inflammation  is  excited  by  the  punc- 
ture of  a  lancet,  it  is  not  by  irritating,  or  otherwise  affecting  the  blood ; 
but  that  all  the  attendant  phenomena  are  due  to  an  impression  made 
upon  the  solids,  and  to  their  consequent  morbid  action.  The  inflam- 
mation, thus  excited,  may  be  extensively  and  violently  propagated 
along  the  part,  as  in  phlebitis,  &c.  (I  specify  a  vein,  as  it  is  here  the 
acriainjections  are  made,  §  830) ;  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  same  condition  is  owing  to  a  similar  cause  at  one  or  six  inches 
from  the  wound,  as  at  the  eighth  of  an  inch.*  No  sooner,  also,  does 
the  inflammation  begin  than  reflex  nervous  actions  may  ensue ; 
but  as  we  have  no  morbific  blood  in  these  cases,  we  must  look  for 
some  principle,  analogous  to  that  in  which  the  local  changes  besan,  to 
explain  the  general  derangement  (§  500,  711,  &c.).  All  this  will 
help  us  to  the  philosophy  of  analogous  developments  in  diseases  of  re- 
putedly humoral  origin.  But,  besides  the  common  eflects  of  inflam- 
mation, the  prick  of  the  lancet  may  convulse  the  whole  nervous  and 
muscular  systems  (§  222,  &c.).  Nay,  more,  and  greatly  to  our  pur- 
pose, the  inflammation  arising  from  a  wound  will  be  variously  modifi- 
ed in  its  character  by  the  exact  nature  of  the  wound  itself,  and  the 
kind  of  instrument  or  violence  with  which  it  is  inflicted  (§  652^  c). 

If  there  be  now  added  to  the  point  of  the  lancet  sulphuric  acid,  or 
the  virus  of  putrid  animal  matter,  of  the  small,  or  cow-pox,  or  the 
poison  of  the  viper,  of  the  wourari,  &c.,  there  will  be  many  diversities 
m  the  general  results  of  the  several  causes  thus  superadded  to  the 
mechanical,  but  strong  resemblances  in  the  local  phenomena,  and  in 
the  progress  of  symptoms.  The  specific  products,  also,  as  well  as 
other  circumstances,  denote  specific  modifications  of  a  common  path- 
ological state  (§  722,  &c.).  If,  then,  the  mechanical  irritation  in  one 
instance  have  acted  directly  upon  the  solids,  is  it  not  a  proper  conclu- 
sion from  the  progress  and  analogy  of  symptoms,  that  the  several  va- 
rieties of  poison  have  done  so  in  the  others  ?  It  cannot  be  said  that 
certain  differences  in  the  results  imply  a  difference  in  the  principle, 
since  all  these  results,  where  life  is  sufficiently  prolonged,  are  purely 
secondary,  and  will  be  admitted  to  be  consequent  on  the  morbid  affec- 
tion of  the  solids.  But  all  the  primary  phenomena  in  such  instances 
coincide  with  each  other,  and  have  the  same  order  of  development 

*  By  coDtlnaoiu  sympathy,  or  contimunta  infitunee  of  theee  Institatcs  (see.  189  e,  /  496  a). 
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If  the  poison  of  the  viper  destroy  life  with  great  instantaneousnessy 
this  is  conclusive  against  absorption,  and  is  exactly  allied  in  principle 
to  the  fatal  operation  of  a  blow  upon  the  region  of  the  stomach,  or  of 
surgical  operations  which  produce  instant  death,  or  of  the  prick  of  a 
pin  which  is  followed  by  tetanus  (§  494  b,  509,  &c.). 

828,  e.  There  is  an  endless  variety  of  analogies  where  disease  is 
excited  by  aeents  of  a  mechanical,  or  even  of  a  more  negative  nature; 
such  as  cold,  heat,  wakefulness,  fatigue,  &c.,  which,  like  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  or  its  passions,  in  producing  or  removing  disease, 
killing  or  curing,  according  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  intellectual  pro- 
cess, that  are  applicable  with  all  the  force  of  the  strongest  analogies 
to  show  that  in  all  other  cases  the  same  laws  prevail  (§  188f  (2,  527  &, 
902  m,  905).     The  laws  of  reflex  nervous  action  explain  the  whole. 

829.  ''  When  we  consider,"  says  Pereira,  **  the  peculiarities  attend- 
ing the  hepatic  circulation,  and  that  all  the  remedial  agents,  whose 
particles  are  absorbed,  have  to  pass  through  the  portal  vein, — the  vein 
by  whose  branches  the  bile  is  secreted, — our  astonishment  is  great  that 
this  secretion  is  not  more  frequently  affected  by  the  various  medicinal 
agents  piU  into  the  stomachy — PEREiRA's-ilfa^  Med.^f.  92. 

May  we  not,  however,  rather  be  astonished  that  the  frequent  exemp- 
tion of  the  liver  itself  from  all  morbid  effects,  as  well  as  the  condition 
of  the  bile,  did  not  satisfy  our  able  author  that  the  doctrine  of  reme- 
dial and  morbific  action  by  absorption  is  contradicted  by  the  plainest 
facts  (§  889,  a)% 

Our  author,  however,  has  been  led  into  an  important  physiological 
error  by  Magendie's  assumption  that  the  veins,  and  not  the  lymphat- 
ics, peiform  the  office  of  absorption ;  while  in  respect  to  any  ingress 
of  deleterious  agents,  it  is  mostly  by  way  of  the  lacteals  (§  277).    Ad- 
mitting, therefore,  that  the  violent  agents  of  the  Materia  Medica  oper- 
ate by  absorption,  they  are  first  conveyed  directly  to  the  heart  through 
the  thoracic  duct ;  and  if  ^*  astonishment"  be  great  in  the  mistaken 
case  of  the  liver,  how  much  greater  should  it  be  when  we  consider  the 
realities .  of  nature,  and  observe  how  often  the  exquisitely  irritable 
heart  remains  unaffected  when  the  most  powerful  irritants  are  empti- 
ed into  its  right  cavities.    Or  taking  the  construction  of  our  author, 
the  effect  upon  the  heart  would  be  equally  the  same,  since  a  large 
proportion  of  the  portal  blood  is  delivered  at  the  same  cavities.     In 
either  case,  the  irritants  would  exist  in  a  state  of  concentration  in  the 
most  irritable  organ  of  the  body  compared  with  their  dilution  in  other 
parts,  except  the  lungs,  as  1  to  50,  or  more.     And  yet  the  heart  often 
remains  undisturbed  in  its  regular  action  after  the  administration  of 
violent  agents,  while  they  are  simultaneously  healing,  or  inflicting 
disease  on  other  parts.     I  present,  therefore,  diis  isolated  fact  as  ade- 
quate in  itself  to  a  full  refutation  not  only  of  the  doctrine  of  morbific 
and  remedial  action  by  absorption,  but,  by  the  force  of  analogy,  to 
that  of  the  entire  system  of  the  humoral  pathologv.     If  embarrassing 
to  the  humoralists  in  the  case  of  the  inirritable  liver,  it  is  conclusive 
in  that  of  the  heart  (§  500  m,  638^,  826  cc,  840,  1089,  487  a). 

830,  a,  Thefour^  grand  assumption  of  humoralism,  as  a  part  of  its 
basis,  is  the  production  of  disease  and  death  by  the  injection  of  va- 
rious substances  into  the  circulation  (§  823).  These  injections  are 
made  upon  animals,  and  their  effects  canied  up  to  the  natural  morbific 
causes  on  man. 
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Strange  as  is  this  analogical  ground  of  induction,  it  is,  nevCTtfaeless, 
die  great  bulwark  of  humoralism.  The  doctrine  is  thus  set  forth  by 
its  restorer,  M.  Andral : 

"  Various  animal  poisons,  such  as  those  of  the  snake  tribe,  and  dif- 
ferent mineral  poisons,  as  mercury,  for  instance,  act  upon  the  blood 
in  the  same  manner  as  deleterious  substances  injected  into  the  circu- 
lation." "  Those  derangements  of  functions  and  organs  produced  by 
the  experimenter,  when  he  introduces  different  deleterious  sufastances 
directly  into  the  blood,  are  liketoise  those  that  are  produced  by  the 
sting  or  bite  of  certain  animals ;  ^ey  are  also  those  that  take  place  in 
small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlatina  of  a  malignant  nature,  as  it  is  call- 
ed. They  are  the  same  derangements  that  appear  in  persons  exposed 
to  putrid  emanations,  veefetable  or  animal,  and  to  miasmata  firom  the 
bodies  of  other  persons  mat  are  themselves  diseased  and  crowded  in 
confined  places,  &c.  (§  653).  Lastly,  they  show  themselyes,  also,  in 
individuals  whose  blood  is  only  imperfectly  or  badly  repaired  by  in- 
sufficient or  unwholesome  dief*  {§  744,  819  h). 

830.  h.  The  order  of  results  as  stated  by  Andral,  and  as  adopted  by 
all  humoralists,  is  the  following : 

"  A  vitiation  of  the  blood  by  the  commixture  of  deleterious  sub- 
stances. Next,  in  consequence  of  such  vitiation,  an  alteration  of  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system.  Lastly^  the  blood  that  supports  the 
organs,  and  the  nervous  system  that  animates  them,  having  suffered  a 
general  injury,  there  takes  place  a  constant,  though  not  alvmys  appre- 
ciable, modification  of  these  organs  in  the\i  Junctions,  or  in  their  tex- 
ture" (§  709,  740,  744,  821,  847  d), 

831.  Injections  of  noxious  agents  into  the  circulation  of  animals 
were  made  to  an  almost  incredible  extent  centuries  ago ;  and  millions, 
I  may  safely  say,  have  been  repeated  in  later  times.  But  they  prove 
only  two  things, — ^their  short-sightedness  and  inhumanity.  They  cer- 
tainly do  not  show,  in  the  least,  that  the  ordinary  causes  of  disease  are 
taken  into  the  circulation,  nor  do  they  produce  those  constitutional 
affections  which  are  generated  by  the  natural  operation  of  morbific 
cause's,  especially  on  the  human  species.  Their  action  is  commonly 
upon  the  venous  system ;  and  if  the  reader  will  refer  to  my  remarks 
upon  phlebitis,  he  will  perceive  the  reason  for  the  conclusion  of  many 
experimenters  that  they  have  given  rise  to  yellow  fever,  typhus,  &c.,  in 
the  brute  race  (§  744,  810,  &c.,  1088  dj. 

These  devices  of  art  are  very  extensively  considered  in  my  Essay 
on  the  Humoral  Patholoffy,  where  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  they 
all  go  to  the  proof  of  solidism  (§  827,/). 

832.  For  an  examination  of  what  I  have  designated  as  ihejijfth  prop- 
osition in  humoralism  (§  823),  I  must  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the 
Commentaries^  vol.  i.,  p.  401-408,  431-451). 

833.  The  sixth  foundation  is  relative  to  the  yeast  and  hetrings ;  and 
the  reader  will  probably  be  satisfied  with  the  references  to  this  sub- 
ject which  occur  in  §  821,  c;  otherwise,  he  may  consult  section  350, 
nos.  44,  45 ;  and  the  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  417,  &c. 

834.  The  seventh  fundamental  assumption  goes  with  the^^fth,  and 
the  reader,  by  the  references  there,  may  satisfy  himself  of  their  degree 
of  importance. 

835.  The  eighth  bulwark  of  the  doctrine  is  the  important  fact, — ^im- 
portant to  the  solidist, — ^that  morbid  changes  occur  in  the  secreted 
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and  excreted  products.  Nor  is  it  less  important  in  its  philosophical 
and  practical  bearings  upon  the  humoral  pathology ;  since  it  is  unde- 
niable that  it  places  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  practitioner  on 
common  ground.  Their  pathology  is  the  same ;  and  what  is  affirmed 
in  the  following  extract  of  the  educated,  in  respect  to  their  practical 
habits,  every  newspaper  in  the  land  assures  us  is  equally  true  of  the 
pretender  in  medicine.     Thus  the  extract : 

"  The  humoral  pathologist  neglects  the  study  of  visceral  lesions , 
and  when  he  turns  his  attention  to  the  digestive  system,  he  only  con- 
siders its  secretions,  and  not  its  actual  condition,  or  the  state  of  its 
sympathies.  His  sole  purpose  is  to  evacuate  sordes,  or  to  produce  a 
flow  of  healthy  bile,  and  to  eliminate  depraved  secretions ;  and  this  he 
attempts  without  possessing  any  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  disease 
of  the  digestive  system  on  other  organs"  (Stores'  Tkeor.  Prac.  Med.). 

Professional  humoralism  assumes  that  these  '' vitiated  secretions" 
are  due  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  and  not  to  perverted  actions 
of  the  solids,  which,  in  their  ordinary  state,  eive  nse  to  the  various 
natural  products.  And  so  the  newspapers.  JPerhaps,  however,  the 
student  may  obtain  some  ideas  to  the  contrary  by  consulting  the  fol- 
lowing references  (§  42,  44,  53,  135,  220,  222-.233|,  284-292,  307, 
314,  322-326,  327-331,  407-432,  452,  &c,  500,  &c.,  512,  &c.,  674, 
&c.). 

836.  The  ninth  ground  of  induction  goes  back  to  ancestral  dis- 
eases ;  and  assumes  their  transmission,  by  hereditary  impurities  of  the 
blood,  to  succeeding  generations.  I  have  referred  sumciently  t6  the 
philosophy  of  this  subject  in  the  present  work  (§  75-80,  143-147, 
220,  327-331,  559,  561-7563,  591,  659,  666  b,  674),  and  more  exten- 
sively, and  in  other  aspects,  in  the  Commentaries  (vol.  i.,  p.  464,  &c.). 
I  shall  not,  therefore,  again  encounter  this  part  of  the  foundation  ;  but 
cannot  refrain  from  adverting  to  its  })emicious  effects  in  practice. 
One  of  its  vague  attendants  is  the  doctrine  of  *^  poverty  of  the  blood," 
and  this,  as  practically  applied  to  active  conditions  of  scrofula,  is  a 
fearful  scourge  to  the  human  family.  The  "  enriching  black  meats," 
and  the  *'  sustaining  cordials,"  which  are  every  where  commended  to 
the  subjects  of  phthisis,  in  its  early  stages,  are  the  occasion  of  a  great- 
er mortality  in  one  day  than  ever  proceeded  from  the  abstraction  of 
blood  in  all  diseases  since  medicine  became  an  art  (§  620,  note.  Also, 
Comm.f  vol.  ii.,  p.  608-634,  "  Pathology  of  Tubercle  and  Scrqfida"). 

837,  a,  Humoralism  assumes,  as  its  tenth  fundamental  basis  which 
I  have  indicated,  that  remedial  agents  when  injected  into  the  circu- 
lation sometimes  produce  the  same  effects  upon  particular  organs  as 
when  administered  by  the  stomach  (§  823). 

Rarely  has  this  experiment  been  tried  on  man,  in  recent  times ; 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  mere  transfusion  of  blood  having  been 
ratal,  and  interdicted  by  law,  in  former  times.  It  is  almost  entirely 
limited  to  animals;  when,  as  might  be  expected,  the  agents  exert 
their  effects  mostly  upon  the  venous  system ;  *^  giving  rise  to  scurvy ^ 
yellow  fever  J  typhoid  jisver^  &c.,  not  to  mention  a  number  oi  other  affec' 
turns  which  ladled  into  being  before  you"  (§  744,  709,  810), 

The  case  in  which  Dr.  Hale,  of  Boston,  injected  castor  oil  into  his 
own  circulation  is  a  standing  reference ;  but  like  the  "  Secretary,"  it 
"  stands  alone."  What  though,  however,  it  rewarded  the  gentleman 
with  a  few  moderate  evacuations,  I  have  never  yet  seen  it  affirmed  by 
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the  pathological  chemist,  not  even  by  Orfila,  that  castor  oil  has  been 
detected  within  the  organism  after  its  exhibition  by  the  stomach ;  and 
we  need  not  doubt  that  the  experiment  has  been  satisfactorily  tried. 

837,  h.  That  certain  articles  of  the  materia  medica  which  manifest 
specific  relations  to  particular  parts  when  administered  by  the  stom- 
ach will  exert  specific  effects  according  to  those  relations  when  in- 
jected into  the  circulation  is  clearly  inferable  from  the  first  princi- 
ples in  physiology.  If  vomiting  result  from  the  mere  action  of  tar- 
tarized  antimony  upon  the  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach,  and  purg- 
ing from  that  of  castor  oil  on  the  intestine,  it  should  probably  follow 
that  the  same  results  will  happen  when  either  of  these,  or  analogous 
agents,  are  injected  into  the  veins,  and  are  circulating  within  the  very 
organization  of  parts  possessing  superficially  those  relations  to  the 
same  agents  (§  150).  Each  series  of  observations,  however,  stands 
independently  by  itself.  The  injections  prove  nothing  beyond  their 
own  results.  They  can  have  no  bearing  upon  the  question  of  super- 
ficial action  ;  and  we  may  as  well  deny  that  croton  oil,  hellebore,  ela- 
terium,  &;c.,  act  upon  the  skin  when  they  produce  inflammation  of  that 
organ  as  to  deny  the  same  local  action  upon  the  intestines  when  they 
increase  their  motion,  augment  their  secretion,  or  inflict  inflammation 
upon  them ;  we  may  as  well  deny,  I  say,  that  we  feel  with  the  ends 
of  our  fingers,  or  assume  that  oflensive  odors,  tickling  the  throat,  warm 
water,  and  mental  emotions,  produce  vomiting  through  the  medium  of 
the  circulation.  Humoralism  must  group  the  whole  under  one  cate- 
gory; and  must  include  all  those  varying  susceptibilities  which  arise 
from  habits  and  analogous  causes  as  exerting  their  morbific  effects  upon 
the  blood ;  for  the  moment  it  regards  the  solids  as  taking  an  initiatory 
step  it  opens  a  door  for  its  own  expulsion  (§  651  ^,  827  e,  1088  d). 

837,  c,  A  great  variety  of  examples  might  be  adduced  in  proof  of 
the  repugnance  of  nature  to  the  doctrine  of  humoral  absorption  as 
commended  to  our  confidence  by  the  experimentalist,  and  which 
equally  confirm  the  vital  theories  of  morbific  and  remedial  action, 
whether  the  agents  be  applied  to  the  mucous  tissue  or  to  the  skin. 
What,  for  example,  would  be  the  condition  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  or 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  sulphuric  acid,  were  they  absorbed  firom  the 
stomach  ?  Utterly  changed,  perfectly  inert,  on  their  contact  with  the 
blood.  How,  then,  does  sulphuric  acid,  or  the  acetate  of  lead,  ar- 
rest the  night-sweats  of  phthisical  subjects  1  What  disposition,  I  say, 
will  you  make  of  the  universal  effects  of  certain  familiar  substances 
applied  to  the  skin ;  as  the  numerous  preparations  of  mercury  ?  How 
will  you  account  for  the  well-known  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  the 
liver,  when  applied  in  the  form  of  pediluvmm  ?  Interrogate  the 
chemist  as  to  the  condition  of  all  these  things,  and  many  other  analo- 
gous remedial  agents,  when  he  mingles  them  with  the  blood  (^  1088). 

The  experiments,  therefore,  have  no  tendency  to  prove  the  doc- 
trine of  absorption.  On  the  contrary,  they  go  to  substantiate  what  1 
have  said  of  the  nervous  power  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  remote 
effects,  and  the  importance  of  duly  considering  the  special  modifica- 
tion of  the  properties  of  life  in  the  different  tissues  and  organs  (§  133- 
152,  227,  &c.).— Note  R  p.  1123. 

837,  cc.  But,  after  all,  the  foregoing  experiments  are  worthless  in  a 
practical  sense,  since  they  have  been  made  (unless  in  rare  and  unsuc- 
cessful instances)  upon  a  very  few  individuals  in  health;  and  there- 
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fore  prove  nothing  as  to  their  action  upon  diseased  conditions  (f  137, 
143,  149,  150,  152  by  156,  163,  &c.).  And,  coming  to  the  multifari- 
ous examples  in  which  animals  have  been  the  subjects,  they  serve  only 
to  raise  our  astonishment  that  educated  men  can  have  imagined  theii 
applicability,  in  any  sense  whatever,  to  the  profound  problems  of  hu- 
man maladies.  The  difference  in  constitution  alone  is  conclusive 
against  the  supposed  analogies.  It  is  conclusive,  indeed,  aranst  all 
such  reasoning  from  one  species  of  animal  to  another  species,  how- 
ever apparently  allied  ;  since,  in  respect  to  the  critical  relations  even 
of  food,  there  is  scarcely  any  certainty  attending  this  inductive  process, 
while  the  distinction  in  respect  to  the  influences  of  morbific  and  reme- 
dial agents  upon  different  animals  is  marked  by  every  agent  which  is 
capable  of  making  any  positive  demonstration.  Those  vegetable  poi- 
sons, indeed,  which  are  most  destructive  to  man,  and  to  many  species 
of  animals,  are  to  others  of  the  brute  tribe  wholesome  articles  of  food 
(§  18,  150,  191,  366,  447,  854  bh). 

838.  The  natural  adaptation  oi  the  various  fluids  of  the  body  to  the 
several  parts  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  and  the  certainty  with 
which  each  one  produces  disease  in  all  parts  to  which  they  are  not 
naturally  related,  is  conclusive  that  the  blood  cannot  be  medicated  by 
any  agents  of  sufficient  power  to  act  upon  parts-  that  are  morbidly  ir- 
ritable, without  often  endangering  every  part  of  the  body.  The  prin- 
ciple is  of  course  the  same  as  with  the  truly  morbific  aeents ;  and,  to 
be  fully  comprehended,  the  following  references  should  be  consulted 
(§  133,  136,  137,  233f ,  526). 

839.  As  with. morbific,  so  with  remedial  agents.  The  philosophy 
is  essentially  the  same  (§  151).  May  we  not,  therefore,  take  from 
Nature  an  important  hint  as  to  the  mode  in  which  remedies  operate, 
and  apply  it  analogically  to  the  modus  operandi  of  morbific  causes  t 
Does  unaided  Nature  medicate  the  blood  ?  Does  she  ever  effect  a 
change  in  that  fluid  without  an  antecedent  change  in  the  solids  1 
Never.  Does  she  not  always  restore  the  blood  from  its  morbid 
states  through  the  agency  of  the  solids  alone  ?  How  is  it  with  small- 
pox, and  measles,  and  other  self-limited  diseases  1  Art  can  do  noth- 
ing to  shorten  their  established  time,  or  affect  their  regular  progress. 
Nature  accomplishes  the  whole.  But  I  say,  again,  does  she  first  ren- 
ovate the  blood  (§  858,  861)1  We  may  imagine  primary  changes  in 
this  fluid  as  the  cause  of  the  morbid  changes  which  befall  the  solids ; 
but  if  this  were  true,  then,  ex  necessitate  rei,  the  restorative  powers 
must  commence  and  advance  with  the  blood.  In  the  natural  cure, 
however,  there  is  no  agent  excepting  the  solids  to  exert  the  slightest 
impression  upon  that  substance;  oy  which  I  thus  demonstrate  the  de- 
pendence of  the  morbid  changes  of  the  blood  upon  those  solids  by 
which  their  subsequent  removal  is  brought  about. 

840.  Try  the  question  by  an  infallible  experiment.  Apply  the 
medicine  to  the  organ  afiected ;  tartarized  antimony,  for  example,  to 
the  brain  in  phrenitis,  to  the  lungs  in  pneumonia.  How  absurd  the 
proposition !  Even  in  the  primary  action  of  remedies  upon  the  stom- 
ach, and  when  disease  of  that  organ  yields  to  their  operation,  it  is 
not  alone  from  the  direct  action  of  the  agents,  but  greatly  so  from  in- 
fluences of  the  nervous  power  reflected  upon  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
organ  (§  514  3,  516  d,  nos.  6,  12,  657,  668). 

Circulating  within  the  organization,  remedial  agents  of  an  irritating 
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nature  exasperate  disease  far  more  certainly  and  violently  than  do 
cathartics  when  acting  upon  a  highly-inflamed  intestinal  mucous 
membrane.  This  will  be  readily  appreciated  by  all  who  have  wit-< 
nessed  the  stimulant  effects  of  muriate  of  soda  when  injected  into  the 
veins  of  the  dying  subject  of  the  cholera  asphys^ia.  Simple  as  the 
substance,  the  scarce  audible  heart  bounded  under  its  influence  be- 
yond its  natural  vigor,  and  the  whole  vascular  system  instantly  emer- 
ged from  its  sunken  state  into  one  of  preternatural  excitement,  and 
long  after  the  most  powerful  stimulants  administered  by  the  stomach 
would  not  awaken,  in  the  least,  the  expiring  sympathies  of  the  heart, 
nor  violent  irritants  applied  to  the  skin  rouse  its  circulation  (§  829). 

Can  it  be  entertainea  that  pneumonia,  or  ophthalmia,  or  erysipelas, 
or  furunculus,  &c.,  are  relieved  by  the  transmission  of  the  various 
substances,  which  may  yield  relief,  to  the  very  organization  of  the 
parts  affected  1  And  when  vesication,  and  bloodletting,  and  mental 
emotions,  are  added  to  those,  a  medley  is  presented  which  defies  as 
sumption,  but  which  is  interpreted  with  consistency  through  the  agen- 
cy of  the  nervous  power  (§  222~233|). 

841.  In  former  sections  I  had  occasion  to  illustrate  the  law  of  vi- 
tal habit  by  certain  effects  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents ;  and 
what  is  there  considered  would  appear  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of 
solidism  and  vitalism.  Among  the  many  illustrations  is  the  complex 
example  of  the  influences  of  tartarized  antimony  (§  549-554,  556), 
which  may  now  be  continued  with  a  more  specific  reference  to  the 
humoral  pathology,  as  it  will  be  in  a  future  section  to  that  of  its  mo- 
dus operandi  (§  902,  904  bb).  But  now,  as  hereafter,  I  shall  show  its 
operation  through  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system  (^  904  bb). 

I  may  say,  then,  that  it  is  especially  to  my  present  purpose  that  the 
humoralist,  as  well  as  the  solidist,  is  guided,  m  his  repeated  adminis- 
tration of  the  antimonial  alterative,  by  its  effects  upon  the  stomach ; 
since  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  to  either  than  that  all  the  remote 
effects  depend  upon  the  amount  of  impression  which  the  remedy  pro- 
duces upon  the  stomach.  It  is  not,  therefore,  quantity,  but  eilect, 
gastric  effect,  which  is  regarded  in  the  administration  of  this  distin- 
guished humoral  agent  (§  826,  c).  The  intense  excitement  of  fever, 
or  the  violence  of  pneumonia,  yields  to  the  first  nauseating  dose  of 
the  antimonial,  or  if  it  only  approximate  that  point  of  gastric  irritation. 
The  next,  and  the  next,  in  unaltered  doses,  may  fail  of  an  equal  as- 
cendancy, while  the  fourth  makes  no  resistance  to  the  returning  phe- 
nomena. .  But,  if  there  be  now  added  to  the  original  twentieth  or 
eighth  of  a  grain  only  a  fiftieth  or  thirtieth  part,  the  phenomena  are 
again  subdued  the  moment  that  gastric  influence  begins.  And  in 
this  way  may  we  proceed,  experimentally,  by  continuing  the  same,  or 
increasing  the  dose,  and  find  at  each  repetition  that  the  general  re- 
sults will  conform  to  the  impression  which  is  made  upon  the  stomach, 
at  its  nearest  approximation  to  a  state  of  nausea ;  whatever  the  re- 
quisite dose, — ^however  small,  or  however  large  (§  556,  873,  904  bb). 

Again,  antimonials  are  more  salutary  when  they  can  be  borne  in 
Rradually-increased  doses  than  where  it  is  necessary  to  lessen  a  small 
dose  from  the  beginning.  The  reason  is  this.  In  the  fint,  or  most 
advantageous  case,  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  is  not  morbidly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  action  of  the  remedy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  obeys 
the  law  of  vital  habit  in  its  diminishing  influences  upon  the  suscepti* 
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bility  of  the  vital  states  (^  561,  &c.),  so  that  the  stomach  is  not  inju- 
riously irritated ;  while,  m  the  opposite  case,  the  law  of  habit  has  its 
exactly  opposite  effect  (§  556),  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  stomach 
being  moroidly  great,  and  farther  aggravated  by  the  antimony,  dis- 
ease of  this  organ  is  more  or  less  liable  to  set  in  as  a  consequence,  and 
the  object  of  the  remedy  to  be  thus  defeated.  In  the  mean  time,  it 
may  be  shedding  abroad  pernicious  reflex  nervous  influences  in 
doses  of  extreme  minuteness.  In  a  general  sense,  the  best  dose  is  just 
short  of  that  which  produces  nausea ;  but,  at  other  times,  occasional 
nausea  may  be  very  salutary,  and  again,  at  others,  a  full  emetic  dose 
may  overthrow,  at  once,  a  formidable  condition  of  disease  (§  476^  h). 
The  principle,  though  not  the  details,  is  universal.  Its  practical 
application  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and,  unlike  the  hypothesis  of 
absorption,  may  be  in  the  hands  of  all. 

842.  The  eleventh  foundation  of  humoralism,  and  the  last  in  the  or> 
der  of  arrangement  (§  823),  is  derived  from  the  tan-yard.  Thus, — 
animal  tissues  have  their  strength  increased  by  immersion  in  astrin- 
gent vegetable  infusions ;  therefore,  as  many  tonics  are  also  astrin- 
gent, they  are  taken  into  the  circulation  and  give  strength  to  the  stom- 
ach and  die  system  at  large  by  the  same  process  (§  569  &,  904  d). 

So  much  has  been  said  upon  the  foregomg  philosophy  in  the  course 
of  this  work,  that  I  should  nave  avoided  the  present  subject  but  for 
its  incorporation  into  the  basis  of  humoralism,  and  as  I  was  desirous 
of  presenting  the  whole  system  in  a  methodical  manner. 

My  own  construction  of  the  modus  operandi  of  astringents  is  briefly 
set  forth  in  my  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  will  be  ex- 
tended in  subsequent  sections  of  the  present  work.  But  I  would  now 
propoimd  for  the  consideration  of  the  humoralist  the  modus  operandi 
ofcold,  o£  ipecacuanha,  of  muriate  of  soda^  and  analogous  agents  devoid 
of  trud  astringency,  in  arresting  hemorrhage;  or  how  sulphuric  acid 
checks  the  colliquative  sweat,  or  what  would  be  its  condition,  or  that 
of  acetate  of  lead,  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  circulating  mass  of 
blood  1  The  force  of  necessity  which  applies  to  the  answers  will  be 
very  likely  to  extend  its  sway  throughout  the  classes  of  astringents 
and  tonics,  and  yield  to  the  laws  of  reflex  nervous  action. 

843.  That  nothing  may  be  omitted  which  may  serve  to  complete 
my  analysis  of  humoralism,  I  may  state  what  may  be  regarded  by 
many  as  a  twelfth  flmdamental  ground ;  though  it  is  only  an  induction 
from  the  general  assumption  that  the  blood  is  radically  vitiated,  &c., 
and  the  efficient  cause  of  the  morbid  state  of  the  solids.  Its  "black" 
color,  as  it  is  called,  which  appears  in  congestive  fevers,  scurvy,  &c., 
is  taken  as  one  of  the  important  evidences  of  its  corrupted  state ;  and 
when  it  refuses  to  coagulate,  humoralism  assumes  that  "  putridity" 
has  taken  place.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  **  putrescency"  is  only  a 
corollary  of  the  seventh  proposition  in  my  analysis,  and  sustained  by 
^efijth  (§  823,  834).  Liebig  has  gone  scientifically  into  the  subject 
(§  350) ;  and  in  the  Commentaries  I  have  endeavored  to  do  justice  to 
its  merits  (vol.  i.,  p.  403-410,  418,  430-440,  442-460,  663-673).  But, 
what  is  more  remarkable  than  the  rest,  it  is  argued,  that,  because  the 
blood  ultimately  becomes  "black"  or  "putrid,"  it  therefore  takes  the 
initiatory  step  in  the  morbid  processes.  It  is  also  an  important "  fact" 
in  the  "  experimental  philosophy"  of  humoralism,  that  th«  color  of  this 
blood  is  changed  to  a  vermiHon  hue  by  adding  saline  cathartics  to 
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that  whicli  is  abstracted ;  from  which  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the 
same  substances  are  taken  into  the  circulation  when  administered  by 
the  stomach,  and  that  they  then  and  there  change  the  color  of  the 
blood  in  like  manner ;  which  proves  that  the  remedial  effect  is  exert- 
ed upon  that  fluid.  There  is  no  doctrine  in  humoralism  more  strenu- 
ously maintained,  and  none  in  which  the  conclusions  are  considered 
more  logical.  It  goes  with  the  rest  in  representing  the  nature  of  the 
*',experimental  philosophy"  which  now  lies  at  the  basis  of  theoretical 
and  practical  medicine.     Next  to  this  are  anamia,  chlorosis  and  iron, 

844,  Finally,  an  author  of  the  olden  times,  writing  in  the  palmi- 
est days  of  humoralism,  but  not  of  the  professional  corps,  in  one  of 
his  sallies  upon  the  vagaries  of  philosophy,  let  slip  a  bolt  which  de- 
molishes every  material  fabric  in  medicine. 

'*  All  the  world  knows,"  he  says,  **  there  is  no  virtue  in  charms ;  but 
a  strong  conceit  and  opinion  alone,  which  forceth  the  humors  (moral 
ones),  spirits,  and  blood,  which  takes  away  the  cause  of  the  malady 
from  the  parts  affected.  The  like  we  may  say  of  our  m&gical  effects, 
superstitious  cures,  such  as  are  done  by  mountebanks  and  wizzards 
(§  l-67yj  note).  An  empyric  oftentimes,  and  a  silly  chirurgeon,  doeth 
more  strange  cures  than  a  rational  physician.  Nymannus  gives  a 
reason :  because  the  patient  puts  his  confidence  in  him,  which  Avi- 
cenna  prefers  before  art,  and  all  remedies  whatsoever.  'Tis  opinion 
alone,  saith  Cardan,  that  makes  or  mars  physicians ;  and  he  doeth  the 
best  cures,  according  to  Hippocrates,  in  whom  most  trust.  So  di- 
versely doth  this  phantasie  of  ours  affect,  turn,  and  wind,  so  imperi- 
ously command  our  bodies,  which,  as  another  Proteus,  or  a  chame- 
leon, can  take  all  shapes,  and  is  of  such  force,  as  Facius  adds,  that  it 
can  work  upon  others  as  well  as  ourselves.  How  can  otherwise  blear- 
eyes  in  one  man  cause  the  like  affection  in  another  1  How  does  one 
roan's  yawning  make  another  yawn  I—one  man's  p — ^ing  provoke  a 
second  many  times  to  p  ]  Why  does  scraping  of  trenchers  offend  a 
third,  or  hacking  of  files  ?  Why  do  witches  and  old  women  fascinate 
and  bewitch  children,  but,  as  Wierus,  Paracelsus,  Cardan,  Mizaldus, 
Valleriola,  Vannius,  Campanella,  and  many  philosophers  think,  the 
forcible  imagination  of  the  one  party  nerves  and  alters  the  spints  of 
the  other  ]  Nay,  more,  they  can  cause  and  cure  not  only  diseases, 
maladies,  and  several  infirmities,  by  this  means,  as  Avicenna  suppo- 
seth,  in  parties  remote,  but  move  bodies  from  their  places,  cause 
thunder,  lightning,  tempests;  which  opinion  Alkiadus,  Paracelsus, 
and  some  others  approve  of;  so  that  I  may  certainly  conclude,  this 
strong  conceit  or  imagination  is  astrum  hominis,  and  the  rudder  oi 
this  our  ship,  which  reason  should  steer,  but  overborne  by  phantasie, 
cannot  manage,  and  so  suffers  itself  and  this  whole  vessel  of  ours  to 
be  overruled,  and  often  overturned"  (§  167 /J  note,  227, 234  e,  500/,  o, 
509,  638, 1072).    What  a  display  is  here  of  oux  direct  nervous  action  I 

845.  Having  now  considered  the  grounds  upon  which  the  humoral 
pathology  reposes,  and  how  estranged  from  the  institutions  of  organic 
nature,  I  shall  proceed  to  offer  the  reader  a  condensed  view  of  my  ar- 
gument predicated  alone  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  physiology. 

I  propose  showing  by  this  argument,  that  the  blood  is  neither  upri- 
mary  cause  of  disease  in  the  solids,  in  virtue  of  its  own  morbid  con- 
dition, nor  an  aggravating  cause  of  disease  when  altered  in  its  char- 
acter by  the  morbid  action  of  the  solids. 
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846.  No  one  will  deny  what  is  affirmed  by  Andral,  that  every  mor* 
bid  change  in  the  action  of  the  solids  is  probably  followed  by  some 
change  in  the  blood.  The  influences  from  bloodletting  often  give  rise 
to  very  remarkable  and  instantaneous  changes  in  the  circulating  mass 
(§  952,  or-h), — See  Kriemer's  expriments  |  485. 

I  also  agree  with  Andral,  that  any  primaiy  alteration  of  the  blood, 
of  a  morbid  nature,  must,  with  greater  certainty,  produce  disease  of 
the  solids  (§  827,  e). 

The  latter  proposition  is  the  basis  of  humoralism,  and  it  is  this 
which  I  now  address. 

847,  a.  There  is  a  specious  parallelism  about  the  two  foregoine 
propositions,  of  which  humoralism  has  taken  no  little  advantage.  Both 
are  conceded  by  the  solidists,  and  humoralism  draws  its  conclusions 
from  both,  just  as  has  been  seen  of  its  principal  data  (§  823,  &c.).  Its 
inferences  involve  the  assumption  that  the  blood  and  the  solids  sus- 
tain, reciprocally,  the  same  relations  to  each  other;  when,  in  truth, 
the  distinction  is  nearly  as  great  as  between  an  agent  and  the  object 
acted  upon.  There  is  this  di£ference,  however.  In  the  present  case, 
in  their  natural  state,^  the  blood  is  the  object,  while  it  contributes  to 
the  support  of  the  agent,  and  to  maintain  its  action. 

Were  the  blood,  therefore,  to  become  primarily  diseased,  it  would 
then  assume  the  same  relation  to  the  solids  as  any  other  morbific 
cause,  and  this  the  more  so  on  account  of  its  incorporation  with  them. 

Now,  observe  the  humoral  premises,  as  laid  down  by  Andral,  and 
considered  impregnable  by  all  humoralists.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
first  is  the  very  thing  which  is  most  denied  in  humoralism,>-the  ground 
of  solidism  itself;  yet  is  it  put  forth  for  an  unreflecting  world.     Thus : 

1st.  Every  morbid  change  in  the  action  of  the  solids  is  followed  by 
some  change  in  the  blood. 

2d.  Every  primary  alteration  of  the  blood,  of  a  morbid  nature,  pro- 
duces disease  of  the  solids  (§  846). 

Therefore,  say  Andral,  and  other  humoralists,  every  morbid  change 
in  the  action  of  the  solids  is  occasioned  by  a  primary  change  in  the 
blood.  That  is  the  logic  (§  843).  But,  we  have  seen  that  the  two 
propositions  are  not  convertible  in  a  physiological  sense,  while  they 
stand  as  independent  statements,  and  in  exact  opposition  to  each  other. 

But  let  us  reverse  the  logic,  and  then  see  how  the  case  will  stand. 
Bv  the  first  of  the  premises,  the  solidist  arraes  that  all  morbid  lesions 
01  the  blood  are  dependent  on  primary  changes  of  the  solids.  And 
this  conclusion  is  justified  by  the  strongest  force  of  analogy.  From 
the  germ  to  the  adult,  all  the  results  of  organic  life  have  their  origin 
in  organic  actions.  The  nutritive  fluid  itself,  from  the  time  that  or- 
ganic actions  begin,  is  universally  conceded  to  be  either  directly  or 
indirectly  the  product  of  these  actions ;  and  the  only  sense  in  which 
the  blood  can  be  regarded  as  an  agent,  is  that  of  stimulating  the  solids 
so  that  they  shall  carry  on  the  work  of  life  and  appropriate  the  blood 
to  their  own  uses  (^  1087), 

Here,  then,  we  must  steadily  regard  the  true  relation  of  one  to  the 
other,  in  the  farther  progress  of  this  inquiry. 

Now,  it  is  said  that  the  solids,  which  give  being  and  vitality  to  the 
blood,  become,  in  their  normal  state,  the  subject  of  its  morbific  ac- 
tion ;  and,  according  to  the  premises  of  humoralists  and  solidists,  when 
the  solids  are  diseased,  the  blood  undergoes  disease  in  consequence. 
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If,  therefore,  diseased  blood  be  originaUy  the  cause  of  disease  in  the 
solids,  it  must  certainly  maintain  an  ascendency  over  them.  Moreover, 
the  solids,  in  their  turn,  react  upon  the  blood  and  increase  the  dis- 
eased state  of  that  fluid,  or  the  primary  morbific  cause ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  admitted  premises,  every  increeuing  degree  ofdigeaee  in  ike 
blood  must  be  a  cause  of  ifureasing  disease  in  the  solids.  Thus  would 
the  blood  and  solids  perpetually  act  and  react  upon  each  other;  and 
since  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  according  to  humoraUsm,  is  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  disease  in  the  solids,  and  constantly  becomes  more  and 
more  diseased  and  morbific  in  virtue  of  the  morbid  state  which  it  sets 
up  in  the  solids,  it  is  plain,  if  the  doctrine  of  humoralbm  were  true, 
there  could  never  be  a  recovery  from  disease. 

It  follows,  therefore,  I  say,  that  the  solids  having  been  brought  into 
a  morbid  condition  by  their  own  natural  stimulus,  and  their  own 
means  of  sustenance,  and  the  morbific  state  of  the  blood  continuaUy 
advancing,  according  to  the  admitted  premises,  every  disease  so  bo- 
ginning  must  necessarily  terminate  in  aeath*  For,  again,  in  the  first 
place,  I  have  shown  the  absurdity  of  attempting  the  restoration  of  the 
blood  to  its  natural  state  by  any  direct  action  upon  it  by  foreign  agents; 
and  secondly,  what  I  have  thus  shown  an  absurdity  is  a  matter  of  uni- 
versal admission,  since  it  is  conceded  by  all  that  the  natural  state  of 
the  blood  is  entirely  dependent  on  a  natural  or  healthy  state  of  the 
solids.  Nor  can  Nature,  in  her  spontaneous  cures,  begin  to  restore 
the  blood  but  through  a  primary  recuperative  act  on  the  part  of  the 
solids.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  make  healthy  blood  but  the 
HKALTHT  ACTION  OP  THB  SOLIDS.  It  18  exactly  with  morbid  blood  as 
with  morbid  bile,  mucus,  &c.  The  restoration  of  one  depends  as 
much  as  the  other  upon  an  antecedent  improvement  of  the  solids.  No 
humoralist  medicates  the  blood  to  change  therbile  or  mucus,  per  se. 

847,  b.  As  the  foregoing  doctrine  is  based  upon  fundamental  laws 
in  physiology,  which  admit  of  no  *'  exception"  (§  284-288),  it  is  man- 
ifest that,  when  the  constitution  of  the  blood  is  altered,  or  becomes  dis- 
eased, in  virtue  of  a  diseased  state  of  the  solids,  the  blood  thus  alter- 
ed is  not  an  aggravating  cause  of  disease  in  the  solids.  Indeed, 
should  it  become,  under  diese  circumstances,  a  direct  morbific  agent 
to  the  solids,  the  same  philosophy  would  hold,  the  same  effect  obtain, 
as  were  the  blood  primarily  ^wased ;  Bince.  as  the  blood  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  solids  for  its  healthy  constitution,  the  moment  it 
becomes  a  morbific  agent  to  the  solids,  the  latter  will  have  lost  a  con- 
trol which  they  can  never  regain. 

847,  c.  The  fundamental  principles  now  stated  might  have  been  in- 
ferred from  the  final  cause  of  the  blood ;  since  it  would  have  been  a 
radical  defect  in  the  animal  economy,  that  a  fiuid  which  pervades  so 
universally  every  part,  which  is  intended  for  the  growth  and  nutrition 
of  the  whole,  which  depends  upon  those  parts  for  its  being,  and  those, 
in  their  turn,  upon  the  blood  for  their  nutrition,  and  is  at  all  times  in 
subordination  to  the  state  of  the  solids  in  the  natural  condition,  should 
receive  a  morbid  impress  firom  a  part  or  the  whole,  which  would  not 
only  defeat  its  great  final  purpose,  but  give  to  it  an  ascendency  over 
those  powers  and  actions  to  which  it  is  entirely  submissive,  for  the 
great  end  of  life,  in  their  natural  state  (§  43,  277,  278,  303|,  303i, 
322-326,  385,  409/-t,  411,  422,  424.  449  a,  464,  638,  733  d). 

There  is  an  ever-varying  adaptation  of  the  state  of  the  blood  t& 
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the  varying  condition  of  the  solids,  and  this  is  brought  about  by  the 
solids  diemselves.  It  proceeds,  in  equal  pace,  with  the  changes  of 
the  latter ;  as  clearly  and  forcibly  exemplified  during  the  operation  of 
general  bloodletting  (§  136,  970  c).  The  properties  and  universal 
condition  of  the  blood,  therejfore,  undergo  changes  corresponding  with 
any  alterations  of  the  vital  condition  of  the  solids.  What  is  phys- 
iologically true  in  this  respect  must  be  equally  so  in  a  pathological 
sense  (§  639,  a),  A  morbid  state  of  the  blood  is  an  exact  product  of 
an  antecedent  change  in  the  solids,  by  which  they  move  on  in  harmo- 
ny (§  663,  733  d,  740,  741). 

847,  d.  Just  so  is  it  with  the  morbid  product  of  an  ulcerated  sur- 
face. The  exact  condition  of  the  product  will  depend  upon  the  exact 
state  of  the  solids  by  which  it  is  generated  (§  653),  nor  does  the  prod- 
uct, however  morbid,  increase  the  diseased  state  of  the  solids,  unless 
it  undergo  some  chemical  chanee  after  its  elaboration.  Were  it  oth- 
erwise, the  natural  and  immediate  result  would  be  a  perpetual  in- 
crease of  the  morbid  condition  of  the  ulcer  and  of  its  secreted  product. 
The  same,  again,  is  exactly  true  of  the  blood  and  the  organs  upon 
which  it  depends  (§  133  c,  136,  137,  150-152,  740,  741). 

The  analogy  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  is  still  more  forcible  in 
its  connections  with  the  humoral  philosophy  of  morbid  blood,  when 
it  is  considered  that,  with  whatever  violence  morbid  secretions  may 
act  upon  sound  parts,  they  bear  a  common  relation  to  all  other  mor- 
bific causes,  and  that,  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  parts  are  brought  into 
a  morbid  state  and  generate  other  or  the  same  morbid  products  them- 
selves, they  cease  to  be  offended  by  either.  The  surface  upon  which 
the  syphilitic  virus,  or  that  of  small-pox,  excites  suppurative  inflamma- 
tion, ceases  to  be  offended  by  the  virus  as  soon  as  it  becomes  the 
product  of  the  part.  Now  it  is,  indeed,  that  not  only  is  this  resistance 
made,  but  Nature  may  set  in  with  her  recuperative  process. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  there  is  no  physiological  coinci- 
dence between  the  foregoing  morbific  causes  and  morbific  blood  in 
the  humoral  acceptation.  The  blood,  in  the  humoral  pathology,  is 
converted  into  a  morbific  cause  by  agents  foreign  to  the  organic4)Top- 
erties  and  actions.  These  properties  and  actions,  I  say,  therefore,  will 
have  lost  their  control  over  the  blood  thus  affected,  since  the  blood  is 
their  natural  stimulus,  the  pabulum  vita,  and  depends  upon  a  healthy 
Btate  of  the  solids  for  its  integrity. 

847,  e.  The  correspondence  of  which  I  have  now  spoken  between 
the  modified  vital  properties  of  a  part  and  its  morbid  products,  and 
between  a  diseased  state  of  the  solids  and  blood  rendered  morbid 
thereby,  has  its  deep  foundation  in  physiological  laws.  The  princi- 
ple is  seen,  naturally,  in  the  adaptation  of  the  veins  to  venous  olood, 
the  ureters  and  bladder  to  the  urine,  of  the  gall-bladder  and  mucous 
tract  of  the  bowels  to  the  bile,  while  venous  blood  is  fatal  in  the  arte- 
rial system,  and  these  natural  products  excite  inflammation  in  other 
parts  (§  133,  &c.,  385,  733  d),  Mark,  however,  that  such  inflamma- 
tion cannot  be  overcome  while  a  fresh  supply  of  urine  or  bile  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  parts  which  they  had  thus  oflended. 
It  is  not  now,  as  was  just  seen  of  the  syphilitic  and  small-pox  virus 
(§  847,  d)y  since  no  part  is  capable  of  having  its  constitution  so  alter- 
ed as  to  generate  unne  or  bile,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  preter- 
natural adaptation  of  the  vital  state  of  any  part  to  the  morbific  proper- 
ties of  those  natural  secretions. 
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And  just  80  with  the  ordinary  forms  of  disease,  if  excited  in  the  sol- 
ids by  a  primary  diseased  state  of  the  blood.  There  will  be  nothing, 
then,  to  make  healthy  blood,  and  disease  must  go  on  to  the  death. 
The  humoralist  seems  to  have  had  some  vague  conception  of  this, 
since  he  applies  himself  to  dru^ng  the  blood. 

847/.  Again,  as  to  the  morbid  secretions  and  the  blood,  in  the  for- 
mer case  the  general  powers  of  the  body  may  contribute  their  restora* 
tive  influence  (§  848),  but  not  in  the  latter,  according  to  kumorali'sm. 
But,  in  the  sense  of  soUdism^  if  the  alterations  of  the  blood  depend  on 
an  antecedent  morbid  state  of  the  solids  the  changes  of  the  blood  will 
be  always  suited  to  the  existing  condition  of  the  organic  properties  and 
actions,  of  which  the  morbid  state  of  the  blood  has  been  only  a  conse- 
quence, as  in  the  foregoing  analogous  cases  (§  847  e).  And  since  the 
changes  are  thus  exerted,  the  same  oiganic  properties  and  actions, 
whatever  their  condition,  can,  either  unassisted  or  by  the  aid  of  reme- 
dies, replace,  by  their  own  improvement,  the  morbid  changes  of  the 
blood  by  others  of  any  degree  of  approximation  to  the  healthy  standard ; 
as  was  seen  of  a  part  in  relation  to  the  syphilitic  or  small-pox  virus. 

847,  g.  Is  it  asked  why  the  blood,  when  essentially  altered  by  any 
local  inflammation,  is  not,  according  to  my  principles,  detrimental  to 
the  system  at  laree  1  The  solidist  can  reply  upon  sound  pbysiological 
laws,  while  the  humoralist  can  make  no  answer. 

I  say,  then,  that  all  other  parts  are  now  modified  in  their  powers 
and  functions  by  reflex  nervous  influences  of  the  local  disease  (§  222, 
&c.,  452,  &c.,  500,  &c.,  512,  &c.,  733  cZ,  811).  In  proportion  as  that 
affection  is  capable  of  modifying  the  blood,  so  does  it  exert  a  reflex 
nervous  action  upon  all  parts  of  the  organization  (§  674,  d).  The  mod- 
ifications of  the  blood  and  the  constitutional  derangement  being  pro- 
duced by  a  common  cause,  the  blood  and  the  solids  are  universally 
adapted  to  each  other ;  the  blood  being  thus  inoffensive  to  the  gener- 
al organization,  just  as  the  virus  of  the  small-pox  is  harmless  to  the 
skin  by  which  it  is  generated  (§  858). 

This  law  of  adaptation  meets  us  every  where,  both  in  the  natural 
and  morbid  states  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  the  same  great  work 
of  Design  under  all  the  circumstances  of  life.  In  disease  it  is  coin- 
cident with  what  is  seen  in  health  of  the  modified  irritability  of  the 
Ijirynx,  adapting  it  to  atmospheric  air,  of  the  pylorus  to  chyme,  &c. 
The  same  as  the  adaptation  of  natural  bile  to  the  natural  state  of  the 
intestine,  or  of  morbid,  acrid  bile  to  the  diseased  or  disordered  intes- 
tine. It  is  analogous  to  the  expedient  by  which  a  deep-seated  ab- 
scess reaches  the  surface,  and,  finally,  to  all  the  processes  of  recu- 
peration (§  156  i,  733  J,  references).  Through  the  same  law  of 
adaptation,  also,  the  solids  are  brought  into  such  relationship  vritb 
each  other  by  the  reciprocal  influences  of  disease  as  it  may  affect  va- 
rious parts,  and  whatever  the  variety  in  the  coexisting  conditions,  that 
a  single  remedy,  as  bloodletting,  a  cathartic,  an  emetic,  &c.,  may  be 
universally  suited  to  the  several  pathological  states.  These  cases  are 
perpetually  before  us ;  and  were  not  my  philosophy  true,  all  our  effi- 
cient remedies  would  forever  aggravate  some  part  of  a  compound  dis- 
ease. The  principle  is  the  same  in  both  the  cases,  and  our  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  its  truth  in  the  latter  confirms  what  I  have  stated 
as  to  the  blood  in  the  former  (§  143,  c). 

847,  h.  Were  not  the  foregoing  all-wise  provisions  established  in 
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the  conBtitution  of  animals,  all  the  diseases  which  it  may  now  throw 
off  would  require  for  their  removal  the  interposition  of  Supernatural 
Power  (§  133  Cy  151,  152).  The  morbific  blood  would  not  develop 
disease  in  one  part  alone,  as  overlooked  by  the  humoralists,  but  through- 
out the  universal  organism ;  and  the  blood  itself,  becoming  progress- 
ively diseased  in  the  ratio  of  its  morbific  influence  upon  the  solids, 
would  hasten  the  general  catastrophe  in  an  increasing  ratio.  The 
blood  of  the  victim  of  small-pox  would  poison  more  and  more  pro- 
foundly, while  the  purulent  matter  would  erode  the  body  and  lend  its 
powerful  aid  in  the  imiversal  work  of  destruction.  Nature,  however, 
comes  out  triumphantly,  and  in  an  allotted  time.  We  must  look  to 
the  philosophy  which  1  have  taught  for  the  only  possible  interpreta- 
tion ;  while  it  opens  a  door  to  a  stupendous,  harmonious  system  of 
fimdamental  laws. 

848.  It  will  now  be  apparent  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  pre* 
ceding  section,  how  it  is  that  remedial  agents  will  call  into  salutary 
reflex  nervous  actions  various  parts  of  the  body  not  affected  by  disease, 
but  whose  susceptibilities  are  increased  by  morbific  reflex  nervous 
actions  excited  by  absolute  desease,  and  upon  which  parts  the 
remedial  agents  might  otherwise  be  inoperative.  In  this  way,  there- 
fore, various  parts  may  be  rendered  instrumental  in  establishing  those 
influences  upon  the  seat  of  disease  which  enables  Nature  to  take 
on  the  recuperative  process  (§  137  d^  e,  143  c,  149-151,  152  ^,  163, 
514  h,  674  d).  Whatever,  too,  may  be  the  complexities  of  disease, 
the  right  remedy  will  be  at  least  compatible  with  the  whole  condition 
(^  870  aa,  891  g,  891i  €,/,  892  c,  d,  8921  c,  d). 

849.  Upon  the  foregoing  fundamental  ground  (§  847),  it  appears,  a 
fortioriy  that  if  perfectly  healthy  human  blood  be  allowed  to  flow  into 
the  veins  of  a  subject  affected  with  fever,  or  scui^,  or  inflammation 
of  any  important  organ,  in  quantities  suflicient  to  produce  an  effect, 
while,  also,  a  corresponding  quantity  of  morbid  blood  flows  out  of  the 
veins,  such  healthy  blood  would  aggravate  the  disease  (§  136,  137  ^, 
c,  e,  149,  152).  This  induction  from  principles  has  been  practically 
demonstrated,  even  to  the  death  of  human  subjects,  although  the  quan- 
tity of  healthy  blood  transmitted  was  small.  There  was  no  natural 
relation  between  the  healthy  blood  and  the  diseased  solids,  and  the 
former,  therefore,  became  morbific  (§  152,  h). 

850.  It  foUovfs,  also,  from  the  foregoing  physiological  principles, 
that  morbid  blood  may  excite  disease  in  a  healthy  subject,  if  trans- 
ferred in  certain  quantities  into  the  circulation.  It  may  be  necessary, 
however,  that  the  quantity  should  be  large  ;  when,  as  soon  as  morbid 
action  follows,  the  whole  mass  of  blood  will  become  affected,  and  thus 
brought  into  harmonious  relation  with  the  diseased  state  of  the  solids 
(§  847,  e-g).  Hence,  the  great  mass  of  blood  is  altered  from  its  natu- 
ral state  by  the  solids,  and  convalescence  may,  therefore,  begin  spon- 
taneously, or  through  the  intervention  of  art. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  present  case  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  which  it  is  assumed  by  the  humoralists  that  the 
whole  mass  of  blood  is  primarily  morbific.  The  injected  portion  is 
like  any  other  morbific  agent  circulating  with  the  blood ;  nor  does  it 
assimilate  to  itself,  any  more  than  wine,  or  bile,  when  so  injected,  the 
circulating  mass.  The  general  mass  remains  under  the  control  of  the 
solids,  and  receives  fi*om  them  its  deterioration  should  disease  ensuot 
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Nor  doss  it  follow  that  the  injected  blood  will  produce  the  same  con* 
dition  of  disease  as  that  by  which  it  was  altered  (§  350,  nos.  44,  45, 
97,  744,  810),  or  be  fatal  either  in  this  or  the  other  case  (^  849). 

851,  a.  Finally,  the  humoral  pathology  chains  the  mind  in  igno- 
rance, and  whether  with  the  learned  man,  or  the  bolder  empyric,  leads 
equally,  in  its  application,  to  the  most  unhappy  practical  errors.  The 
violent  assumption  is  equally  made  by  either,  mat  the  blood  most  be 
purified  or  otherwise  changed  by  the  direct  action  of  remedial  agents ; 
that  its  impurities  must  be  purged  away ;  that  the  means  are  taken 
into  the  circulation,  even  calomel,  blue  pill,  and  other  less  soluble  sub- 
stances ;  that  they  are  then  conveyed  mto  the  torrent  of  the  ciicula- 
tion,  cleanse,  neutralize,  purify  the  blood,  and  reinstate  its  natural 
condition,  as  necessary  to  the  subsidence  of  disease  in  the  solids.  It 
is  all  the  work  of  the  blood-making  faculty  of  calomel,  opium,  and  nax 
vomica.  The  treatment,  therefore,  is  apt  to  be  governed  by  this  in- 
dication (^  1087). 

Or,  does  the  humoralist  resort  to  bloodletting;  he  professes  to 
carry  off  the  poison,  the  *'  peccant  humors,"  &c.,  by  abstracting  some 
dozen  ounces  of  blood  irom  the  circulating  mass.  But  this  is  neither 
conformable  with  fact,  nor  with  the  hypothesis ;  since  the  great  bulk 
of  the  poison  remains  behind,  and  since,  also,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
disease,  the  infected  mass  must  be  greatly  less  morbific  than  when 
remedies  are  applied  at  its  advanced  stages.  The  humoralist  affirms, 
indeed,  that  an  inappreciable  quantity  of  miasma,  or  of  the  virus  of  the 
dissection  wound,  &;c.,  enters  the  circulation  and  throws  the  vehole 
mass  into  a  ferment,  and  that  tlii^  goes  on  progressively  increasing ; 
nay,  that  one  drop  of  blood  thus  afi^cted  is  sufficient  to  contaminate 
the  whole  mass,  "  as  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump,''  or 
^*  as  one  spoiled  herring  will  taint  the  whole  cask"  (§  350,  nos.  44,  45, 
821  c).  And  yet  may  a  severe  grade  of  disease  be  suddenly  overcome 
by  a  single  bloodletting,  or  by  a  cathartic,  or  by  an  emetic,  or  by  a 
full  dose  of  quinme  (§  284,  330,  892  5,  900,  902,  905  a,  970  c). 

But  the  humoralist,  learned  or  unlearned,  is  little  prone  to  abstrac- 
tions of  blood  in  recent  times,  and  now,  more  than  ever,  proceeds 
upon  the  broad  basis  of  his  pathology.  Cathartics  are  bis  special  fa- 
vorites, for  they  purge  off  the  humors,  and  cleanse  the  blood  ;  or  if  it 
be  quinia  for  an  intermittent,  it  is  administered  vnth  a  view  to  neu- 
tralize a  poison.  To  him  the  vis  medicatrix  NaturtB  is  like  the  mid- 
night darkness  to  a  blind  man  (§  240>  839,  853). 

851,  ^.  How  different  the  practice  of  the  solidist ;  how  enlarged  his 
philosophy ;  how  various  his  remedies ;  how  consistent  his  doctrines ; 
now  important  to  humanity !  Let  a  single  example  illustrate  and  con- 
firm  his  theories.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  predisposing  causes, 
and  the  exact  pathological  conditions,  he  cures  ophthalmia  by  an  emet- 
ic, or  cathartic,  or  by  bark,  or  arsenic,  or  iodine,  or  mercury,  or  blood- 
letting, or  leeches,  or  blisters,  or  electricity,  or  local  sedatives  or  stim- 
ulants, and  by  light  or  darkness  (§  675,  686,  904  a). 

851,  /:.  I  regret  the  necessity  of  the  parallel  and  the  contrast.  But 
I  speak  of  facts  and  philosophy ;  nor  should  I  be  true  to  my  duty  did 
I  not  speak  with  honesty  and  frankness.  If  wrong,  refutation  will  be 
easy  and  gladly  accepted  (^  1  a). 
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852,  a.  Therapeutics  is  the  great  ultimate  object  of  all  medical 
incmiries.  It  refers  back  to  the  natural  physiological  states  of  the 
body,  and  to  the  laws  which  govern  organic  beings  in  their  healthy 
condition.  It  takes  in  the  whole  range  of  pathology,  since  there  could 
be  no  rational  treatment  of  disease  without  a  previous  investigation 
of  its  causes  and  nature,  and  a  proper  knowledge  of  their  relative  laws 
and  principles.  Having,  also,  for  its  specific  objects  the  means  of 
cure,  and  tneir  just  application  to  disease,  therapeutics  comprehends 
all  the  vital  relations  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  vast  range  of  principles  which  it  em- 
braces, and  the  immensity  and  complexity  of  its  details,  it  has,  essen- 
tially, but  one  fundamental  object;  namely,  that  of  inducing  such 
changes  in  the  morbid  organic  properties  and  functions  as  will  enable 
them  to  return  spontaneously  to  their  natural  state  (§  177). 

852,  b.  We  thus  find  that  all  parts  of  our  inquiry  are  intimately 
bound  together ;  that  together  they  form  a  perfectly  consistent  whole ; 
and  that  as  a  whole  each  part  is  necessary  to  all  the  rest  (§  137  a, 
639  a). 

Wonderful^  indeed,  that  so  vast  a  subject  should  be  so  simple  in  its 
elementary  principle ;  but  more  wonderful  still  that  a  principle  so 
simple  should  be  more  complex  in  its  attributes  than  all  other  princi- 
ples in  nature  (§  133-153,  177-182,  222-233). 

853,  It  is  an  element  of  the  properties  of  the  Vital  Principle  that 
they  possess  an  inherent  tendency  to  return  from  their  morbid  to  their 
natural  states.  This  endowment  has  given  rise  to  Therapeutics,  and  is 
indispensable  to  the  perpetuation  of  organic  beings.  It  belongs, 
therefore,  to  plants  as  well  as  to  animals  (§  133  c,  185).  The  object 
of  art,  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  is  to  place  those  properties  in  a 
condition  which  will  enable  them  most  readily  to  obey  this  natural 
tendency  (^189).    This  is  what  I  mean  by  Nature,  and  the  vis  medicatrix. 

854,  a.  Remedial  agents  operate  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
remote  causes  of  disease  (§  150-152).  They  can  never  transmute  the 
morbid  into  hoalthy  con<utions.  That  is  alone  the  work  of  Nature 
(§  524,  di  862).    Art  can  only  make  the  best  use  of  her  laws. 

854,  h.  The  most  violent  poisons  are  among  our  best  remedies. 
"  Ubi  virus,  ibi  virtus.'*  In  a  medical  sense,  however,  we  do  not  know 
them  as  poisons,  but  as  among  the  choicest  blessings  bestowed  upon 
man.  Poisons,  however,  they  may  alLbecome  when  not  employed  in 
their  proper  relations  to  disease  (§  150,  673,  674).  That  it  may  be 
properly  known  in  what  respects  they  are  remedial,  they  should  be 
studied  in  their  morbific  aspects ;  studied  in  their  morbific  effects  upon 
diseased,  not  upon  healthy,  conditions  (§  137,  d,  &c.).  Thus,  also, 
shall  we  employ  them  with  a  more  solemn  reference  to  their  morbific 
capabilities,  and  under  the  deep  conviction  that  when  injudiciously 
administered  they  cannot  fail  to  exasperate  disease. 

854,  bb.  The  foregoing  consideration  demonstrates  an  important 
fallacy  at  the  very  foundation  of  homoeopathy.  It  a£fects  very  seri* 
ously  its  main  principle  as  founded  upon  experiments  with  remedial 
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agents  upon  the  healthy  subject.  But  the  fact  that  this  objection  has 
not  been  advanced  is  an  evidence  of  the  little  consideration  which  is 
bestowed  upon  the  vast  difierences  between  the  operation  of  reme- 
dies upon  healthy  and  diseased  organs  ;  and  if  such  palpable  distinc- 
tions be  not  observed,  what  must  be  the  amount  of  knowledge  in  re- 
spect to  the  immense  variety  in  the  degrees  and  kinds  of  susceptibility 
in  different  forms  of  disease  and  in  the  variable  pathological  states  o£ 
a  common  form  (§  137  d,  160,  191,  &c.,  892i  5,  855,  856)  1  There 
is  nothing,  however,  more  important  in  medicine  than  the  principle 
which  I  am  now  considering.  But,  there  can  be  little  hope  of  its  gen- 
eral recognition  till  experiments  upon  animals  with  a  view  to  elicit 
the  causes  and  the  philosophy  of  disease  as  manifested  in  the  human 
race  shall  have  been  abandoned.  Not  till  all  indications  as  to  the 
curative  virtues  of  remedial  agents  shall  become  limited  to  observa- 
tions upon  man  alone,  and  man  in  a  state  of  disease.  Not  till  all 
others  shall  have  ceased.  Not  till  principles  in  medicine  are  wrested 
from  the  hands  of  the  chemical  and  mechanical  philosophers  (^  676,  b). 
Not  till  a  proper  decision  can  be  obtained  between  the  two  methods 
of  considering  disease  as  propounded  in  sections  5^  a,  675,  686  h. 
Should  the  last  of  these  references  prevail,  then  must  fall,  as  an  indis- 

Eensable  prerequisite,  all  the  principles  and  suggestions  which  have 
een  derived  from  the  philosophy  which  concerns  the  external  world, 
and  yield  to  that  system  which  I  have  set  forth  as  the  foundation  of 
the  method  of  interrogating  disease  according  to  that  section  to  which 
this  special  reference  is  made  (§  686,  h,  1058  h,  note,  1059). 

854,  c.  In  respect  to  the  absolute  influences  of  all  remedial  agents 
of  positive  virtues,  they  are  essentially  morbific  in  their  remedial 
action;  as  will  have  been  duly  explained  (§  893,  902).  They  are 
alterative  in  disease,  as  in  health,  m  respect  to  the  vital  properties 
and  actions.  There  is  no  difference  in  principle  as  to  their  absolute 
action.  In  certain  remedial  quantities  many  may  induce,  in  the 
healthy  organism,  various  degrees  of  disease  with  as  much  certainty 
as  those  agents  which  are  called  morbific.  It  is  upon  this  altercUive 
nature  of  remedial  agents  that  I  have  founded,  in  part,  my  TherapeU' 
tical  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica  (§  893,  897-901,  1059). 

854,  d.  The  difference,  in  effects,  between  the  truly  morbific  and 
remedial  agents  is  two-fold.  Morbific  causes  make  their  deleterious 
impression,  in  a  general  sense,  more  profoundly  and  more  perma- 
nently. Positive  remedial  agents,  in  certain  quantities,  exert  such 
morbid  changes  as  are  not  profound,  and  fi*om  which  the  properties 
of  life  may  recover,  by  their  inherent  tendency,  their  normal  state. 
But,  there  is  also  another  difference  which  is  fundamental.  The  two 
classes  of  agents  not  only  aflfect  the  vital  states  in  different  modes,  acr 
cording  to  the  special  virtues  of  each,  but  each  establishes  changes  axi- 
cording  to  the  existing  condition  of  the  vital  states  (§  137  ^,149, 150, 
854  hh).  The  Materia  Medica  is  necessarily  founded  upon  the  fore- 
going principles,  however  it  may  have  been  hitherto  unexplained,  or 
however  it  may  not  be  now  admitted  (§  2  5, 143c,  895,  902/). 

854,  e.  In  the  treatment  of  disease,  therefore,  we  do  but  substitoto 
one  morbid  action  for  another.    Physiological  processes  do  the  rest. 

854,y!  In  consequence  of  the  laws  of  organization,  the  approxima- 
tions of  morbid  conditions  are  such  as  to  enable  us  to  establish  upoa 
a  coitain  combination  of  phenomena  certain  general  principles  of 
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treatment,  corresponding  harmoniouBly  witb  the  principles  through 
which  the  morbific  agents  have  induced  the  adverse  changes.  The 
curative  principles,  therefore,  will  be  liable,  in  all  cases  which  are  not 
exactly  alike,  to  certain  modifications  according  to  the  modifications 
of  disease ;  and  these  are  to  be  learned,  especially,  from  the  vital 
manifestations  (§  150-152,  177-179,  182  h,  638,  650,  670,  672,  676, 
677,  680,  733  e-i,  741  h,  745,  756  h,  758,  766,  854  hh), 

855.  Many  of  the  remedies  for  disease,  especially  when  Nature  is 
engaged  in  the  recuperative  process,  consist  of  the  ordinary  means 
of  maintaining  health,  such  as  the  various  modes  of  exercise,  change 
of  climate,  &c.  These  means  now  operate  with  greater  power  than 
under  circumstances  of  health,  and  must  therefore  be  carefully  adapt- 
ed to  the  existing  state  of  the  patient,  since,  when  unduly  applied, 
they  aggravate  or  reproduce  disease  like  agents  of  absolute  virtues 
(§  137  h,  143,  147,  l49,  150,  854  5J,  872  a,  902  m).  When  produc- 
tive of  useful  effects,  they  co-operate  in  a  direct  manner  with  the  ten- 
dency to  restoration  which  had  already  begun  (§  672,  733  e-t). 

Of  the  same  nature,  also,  are  the  agreeable  excitements  of  imagi- 
nation, of  society,  of  rural  scenery,  of  joy,  hope,  amulets,  charms,  &c. 
While,  also,  some  of  these  means  may  be  powerfully  morbific  they 
may  be  equally  curative  of  disease  (§  226,  227,  &c.,  844,  1067). 

856,  a.  There  are  yet  other  remedial  means  which  may  be  called 
negative,  or  such  as  merely  allow  Nature  the  fullest  opportunity  to  go 
on  with  her  recuperative  efforts.  They  make  no  impression  upon 
the  vital  conditions ;  and  all  the  changes  to  which  they  administer 
grow  exclusively  out  of  the  constitutional  tendency  of  the  properties 
and  actions  of  life  to  return  to  a  state  of  health ;  which  is  the  import 
I  give  to  the  conyenient  term  Nature  when  employed  therapeutically. 

856,  b.  Now  the  means  of  cure  embraced  in  this  and  the  precedmg 
sections  are  of  the  highest  moment  in  every  case  of  disease ;  and  yet 
are  they  the  most  neglected  except  by  those  who  depend  on  Nature 
alone  (§  854,  bb).  In  a  large  proportion  of  chronic  forms  of  disease,  and 
where  they  are  acute  but  not  profound,  little  else  is  needed  than  a 
modified  system  of  hygiene  adapted  to  the  individual  cases.  Com- 
ing to  graver  modes  of  disease,  and  where  active  remedial  agents  are 
required,  the  negative  means  are  more  important  than  in  the  former 
cases,  and  nothing  more  so  than  a  rigorously  low  diet. 

Here,  then,  is  opened  a  wide  door  for  the  contemplative  and  prac- 
tical inquirer.  Here  recuperative  nature  is  displayed  according  to 
the  Ordination  of  Providence  throughout  brute  creation.  The  animal 
sickens,  "  starves,"  and  thus  nature  works  the  cure.  Man  alone  vio- 
lates her  law. 

857.  It  has  been  seen  that  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  even  the 
natural  agents  of  life,  acting  with  ceitain  intensities,  and  under  given 
circumstances,  may  be  entirely  on  a  par ;  each  leading  with  certainty 
to  morbid  changes  which  may  transcend  the  restorative  disposition  of 
the  organic  functions. 

This  fact  involves  a  principle  which  is  fundamental  in  the  Materia 
Medica ;  that  of  limiting  the  quantity  of  remedial  agents,  and  the 
duration  through  which  they  operate,  so  that  they  shall  only  establish 
such  changes  in  the  vital  conditions  as  will  enable  them  to  exert  their 
fullest  tendency  to  return  to  a  state  of  health.  Beyond  that  point,  pos- 
itive remedies  determine  morbid  changes  that  are  embarrassing  to 
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Nature,  and  may  be  far  more  so  than  the  conditions  which  had  been 
instituted  by  the  primary  cause  of  disease.  This  is  a  matter  of  constant 
demonstration ;  and  if  we  connect  with  it  the  more  general  abuse  of 
food,  their  common  mode  of  action  becomes  so  obTious,  that  he  who 
may  pause  in  his  excessive  medication  should  take  the  hint  and  unite 
the  advantages  of  the  nefirative  treatment  (§  856). 

I  am  now  upon  ground  of  the  first  importance  in  practical  medi- 
cine. I  have  endeavored  to  enforce  and  to  illustrate  mat  importance 
by  calling  up,  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  those  fundamental  physiological 
laws  which  give  the  greatest  determination  to  the  effects  of  remedial 
agents,  in  respect  to  their  amount,  and  the  frequency  of  their  reped- 
tion  (§  889,  l),  I  leave  out  of  consideration,  for  the  moment,  the  vast 
questions  which  relate  to  the  right  adaptation  of  remedies  as  concerns 
their  nature,  and  the  order  of  their  application  (§  150).  I  would  dwell 
abstractedly  upon  the  dose  and  the  freqwncy  of  its  repeUUon,  Too 
little  reference  to  the  natural  constitution  of  the  properties  of  life  and 
the  laws  which  they  obey  in  their  natural  states,  and  too  little  depend- 
ence upon  recuperative  nature — ay,  I  may  safely  affirm,  too  general 
an  abandonment  of  that  foundation,  and  even  a  universal  ignorance  of 
the  practical  bearings  of  some  of  its  most  important  elements  (§  516  ^, 
no.  6,  524  <2),  have  mainly  led  to  an  abuse  of  remedies  in  respect  to 
doses  and  their  repetition  which  has  been  more  pernicious  than  er- 
rors in  their  appropriate  nature,  and  their  order  of  application.  That 
abuse,  indeed,  m  connection  with  the  stimulant  and  reeding  practice, 
is  the  whole  secret  of  the  origin  of  homosopathy,  and  of  its  extensive 
prevalence  (^  621,  a,  1068). 

It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  there  is  no  attainment  in  medi- 
cine so  difficult  as  that  which  relates  to  quantity  or  dose,  or  which  re- 
quires so  much  critical  observation  of  disease ;  and  next  to  that  is  the 
time  when  the  dose  should  be  repeated,  or  varied,  or  some  substitute 
made.  The  most  delicate  points  are  relative  to  dose  and  repetition, 
and  these  can  never  be  attained  with  any  accuracy  without  a  full  ap- 
preciation of  certain  physiological  laws  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
expound  as  far  as  my  own  apprehension  of  their  nature*  will  admit  (§ 
5i  a,  516  J,  no.  6,  &c.,  686).  It  should  be  kept  steadily  in  view  that 
all  efficient  remedies  are  morbific  in  excessive  doses,  that  what  would 
be  perfectly  inert  in  one  condition  of  the  same  disease  may  be  fatal  in 
another  modification,  and  that  the  impressions  produced  are  continued 
beyond  the  time  of  their  direct  operation,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  remedy,  its  dose,  the  precise  pathological  conditions,  &c  (§  149, 
150,  163,  191,  514  g,  516  c,  516  J,  no.  6,  550,  552,  556  h,  568  a, 
673).  A  repetition  of  the  means  before  the  influences  already  estab- 
lished shall  have  ceased,  or  have  duly  lessened,  or  have  fiillen  short  of 
the  intended  amount,  either  prolongs  the  cure,  or  exasperates  and 
multiplies  disease  (§  872). 

858.  The  foregoing  principle  is  strikingly  shown,  and  a  large  reli- 
ance upon  Nature  as  strongly  enforced,  by  the  impracticability  of  ait 
in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  self-limited  diseases,  and  by  their 
spontaneous  termmation  in  health.  We  cannot,  by  any  active  treat- 
ment of  small-pox,  &;c.,  place  the  morbid  properties  and  functions  in 
a  more  advantageous  state  to  exert  their  recuperative  principle  than 
had  been  alread^  done  by  the  very  causes  of  the  disease.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  active  treatment  embarrasses  Nature,  and  is  generally  mor- 
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bific.  Accidental  conditions,  such  as  inflammation  of  important  or- 
gans, may  spring  up  in  the  truly  self-limited  diseases,  which  may  re- 
quire a  decisive  impression  from  remedial  agents;  and  it  is  an  ad- 
mirable law  of  nature  that,  in  proportion  as  these  special  exigencies 
may  arise,  the  influences  of  their  pathological  conditious  will  enable 
the  more  general  afiection  to  bear  the  treatment  that  may  be  demand- 
ed by  the  contingent  derangements  (§  150,  156  b).  But  we  must  be 
careflil  to  avoid  such  agents  as  may  interfere  with  the  established  ten- 
dency of  the  general  a&ction  to  subside  spontaneously  (^  847  g). 

Nowhere,  however,  is  the  recuperative  tendency  of  nature,  £he  via 
medicatrix  naturcB,  so  forcibly  displayed  as  in  the  brute  creation,  where 
instinct  alone  obtains,  and  where  organic  life  moves  on  unshackled  by 
artificial  habits  (§  856,  b).    All  is  the  work  of  physiological  processes. 

859,  a.  We  see,  therefore,  more  and  more,  diat,  in  therapeutics,  we 
should  cautiously  avoid  those  fallacious  inductions  which  have  been 
drawn  from  the  action  of  remedial  agents  upon  man  in  health,  and 
even  upon  animals  and  plants,  and  which  constitute  a  part  of  the  "  ex- 
perimental philosophy"  of  the  age  (§  854).  It  is,  however,  one  of  the 
worst  corruptions  that  has  crept  into  medicine.  I  have  variously  in- 
dicated its  want  of  philosophy,  and  the  evils  of  its  practical  applica- 
tion. They  are  summarily  comprehended  in  principles  set  forth  in 
sections  149-152.  These  principles  I  regard  as  among  the  foremost 
in  therapeutics ;  and  here,  but  for  other  reasons,  they  would  have 
been  first  announced. 

859,  b.  To  arrive  at  any  just  knowledge  of  the  physiological  rela- 
tions of  any  remedy  to  a  given  form  of  disease,  it  must  be  considered 
in  the  opportuneness  of  its  application,  its  appropriate  degrees,  and 
according  to  the  varieties  of  constitution,  age,  habits,  sex,  &:c.,  and 
according,  also,  to  the  nature  of  the  afiected  organ,  to  the  variations 
of  any  given  disease,  its  reflex  nervous  influences,  and  as  those  influ- 
ences may  be  modified  by  the  remedy,  and  the  connection  of  the  par- 
ticular remedy  with  other  agents  that  may  precede,  or  follow,  or  be 
simultaneously  employed,  and  all  other  circumstances  that  may  favor 
or  embarrass  *its  most  salutary  eflects  (§  133-163,  535,  &;c.,  574,  &e., 
585,  &c.,  622,  650,  651,  659-662,  671-673,  675,  685,  686,  &x;.). 

859.  c.  Nevertheless,  the  salutary  action  of  remedies,  or  rather  the 
aid  which  they  may  contribute  to  the  recuperative  process,  is  common- 
ly in  the  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  disease.  This  grows  out  of  the  con- 
stitutional nature  of  the  organic  properties,  as  already  variously  con- 
sidered, and  Medicine  simply  administers  their  laws. 

860.  All  remedial  agents  of  positive  virtues,  like  all  morbific  ones, 
alter  the  properties  and  actions  of  life,  eateris  paribus,  according  to 
the  nature  of  each  agent  (§  652).  Each  one  affects  them  in  kind^  and 
in  a  way  more  or  less  peculiar  to  itself.  Hence,  mainly,  the  varieties 
in  any  common  genus  of  disease,  as  in  inflammation  and  fever ;  hence, 
also,  the  modifications  of  a  common  mode  of  treatment,  and  hence  the 
importance  of  selecting  the  cathartic,  the  emetic,  &c.,  whose  virtues 
may  be  most  appropriate  to  the  precise  pathological  condition  of  the 
case  before  us,  and  introduce  the  right  pathological  change. 

861.  There  are  but  .a  few  diseases  which  have  a  determinate  ten- 
dency to  a  state  of  health,  and  these  are,  in  consequence,  denominated 
self-limited.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  there  is  apt  to  arise  in  a  large 
proportion  of  vdiseases  a  spontaneous  subsidence     This  may  not  be 
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true  of  a  great  proportion  of  cases ;  but  the  restorative  dispositioD  is 
often  manifested  in  a  great  number  of  instances  of  any  giyen  disease, 
while  a  greater  number  of  the  same  disease  may  run  on  to  a  fatal  ter- 
mination. Their  morbific  causes  are  not  such,  as  in  small-pox,  &c., 
as  to  establish  modifications  of  the  vital  states  which  go  on  through 
regular  changes,  till  they  terminate  in  health  (§  858) ;  though  there 
may  be  a  strong  tendency  of  this  nature  existing,  as  seen  in  intermit- 
tent fevers.  New  agents  (called  remedial,  but  in  reality  morbific 
(§  901))  may,  therefore,  be  made  to  operate  so  as  to  develop  the 
restorative  principle  where  it  might  otherwise  fail,  or  introduce  it 
sooner  than  it  would  occur  spontaneously ;  and  thus  place  the  disease 
on  a  par  with  the  self-limited,  whose  predisposing  causes  surpass  all 
remedies,  in  a  fundamental  sense,  in  aeveloping  a  tendency  to  the  re- 
storative process. 

It  is  also  important  to  consider  that  the  restorative  process,  in  a 
general  sense,  is  most  readily  established  near  the  invasion  of  disease, 
whatever  its  violence  (^  557  a,  868,  869,  &c.). 

862.  Nature  resorts  to  a  variety  of  expedients  in  carrying  out  her 
process  of  cure.  The  principle  is  the  same  in  all  the  cases,  and  its 
details  illustrate  what  has  been  hitherto  so  obscurely  meant  by  the  vis 
medicatrix.  It  is  the  same,  through  all  the  intermediate  conditions  and 
complications,  from  those  diseases  which  are  marked  by  a  definite  or- 
der of  results,  as  in  the  self-limited,  to  the  most  intractable  maladies. 
A  clear  and  impressive  example  of  the  nature  of  the  principle  is  seen 
in  the  progress  of  an  abscess  toward  the  surface,  to  its  termination  in 
health  (§  733).  Whenever  inflammation  passes  its  formative  stage, 
there  is  always  some  sensible  demonstration  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  vis  medicatrix.  These  visible  results  are  of  a  depletory  nature, 
like  redundancies  of  bile,  and  consist  of  lymph,  serum,  pus,  &c. ;  and, 
although  the  results  of  salutary  changes  in  the  morbid  states,  and  con- 
ducive to  the  farther  subsidence  of  disease,  they  are  apt  to  constitute 
as  great  or  greater  evils  than  the  disease  whose  decline  had  led  to 
their  formation  (§  732  d,  733  a).  It  is  the  business  of  art  to  prevent 
these  intangible  consequences,  although  they  grow  out  of  a  law  by 
which  Nature  aims  at  preservation  and  cure  (§  733,  e). 

863,  a.  In  the  treatment  of  disease  we  endeavor  to  imitate  Nature 
in  her  spontaneous  efforts  at  relief,  so  far  as  principle  is  concerned. 
If  these  efforts  result  in  the  formation  of  new  products,  or  an  increase 
of  the  natural  ones,  in  certain  modes  of  disease,  our  remedies  should 
be  such,  in. the  same,  or  analogous  affections,  as  wiU  be  likely  to  de- 
termine an  increase  of  the  natural  secretions  (§  732  a,  b,  756  h,  765, 
801,  805).  And,  although  these  efiiisions  do  not  relate  directly  to  the 
parts  that  may  be  mainly  diseased  (as  is  generally,  though  not  always, 
true  of  Nature),  they  are  significant  that  favorable  impressions  are 
made  upon  these  parts.  In  the  natural  cure,  also,  it  is  these  vital 
changes,  fax  more  than  thephysical  products  to  which  they  give  rise, 
that  determine  the  cure.  This  is  artificially  exemplified  in  the  influ- 
ence of  vesicants,  rubefacients,  issues,  moxa,  &c.,  upon  deep-seated 
inflammations,  and  proving  my  doctrine  of  reflex  nervous  action. 

863,  b.  Nevertheless,  these  redundant  products,  whether  of  Na- 
ture or  of  art,  contribute  more  or  less,  as  means  of  depletion,  to  the 
restorative  process.  The  part,  however,  which  they  perform  will  de- 
pend upon  a  variety  of  circumstances,  upon  the  nature  and  seat  of  the 
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disease,  upon  the  means  employed  by  art,  upon  the  organ  from  which 
the  effusion  takes  place,  and  whether  from  that  which  is  diseased  or 
from  another  which  may  only  sustain  a  moderate  sympathetic  derange- 
ment, upon  the  nature  of  the  product,  and  whether  it  be  the  conse- 
quence of  disease  or  induced  artificially. 

863,  c.  If  Nature  institute  the  effusion,  it  is  commonly  far  more 
curative  than  when  flowing  from  remedial  agents.  The  latter  operate 
mostly  by  changing  the  morbid  states ;  and  although  they  are  design- 
ed to  imitate  nature  in  their  general  results,  they  may  be  yet  intend- 
ed to  prevent  many  of  the  consequences  of  spontaneous  cure,  such  as 
effusions  of  lymph,  serum,  and  blood,  and  the  formation  of  pus.  But, 
in  accomplishing  this,  they  institute  an  increase  of  those  natural  prod- 
ucts which  issue  upon  open  surfaces  (§  862). 

863,  d.  The  increased  product  is  most  curative  when  it  proceeds 
directly  from  the  affected  organ.  This  is  true  both  of  Nature  and  of 
art  If  produced  artificially  from  other  organs,  the  curative  effect  will 
be  generally  the  greatest  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  organ ; 
and  will  so  far  depend  upon  reflex  nervous  actions  set  up  by  the  vi- 
tal changes  which  give  rise  to  the  increased  product ;  as  wnen  cathar- 
tics augment  the  bile,  the  intestinal  mucus,  &c.,  or  antimonials  the 
perspirable  matter.  Hence,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  vital  .changes  in- 
auced  will  depend,  in  any  given  form  of  disease,  upon  the  nature  of 
the  cathartic  by  which  the  bile  or  intestinal  mucus  is  augmented.  Calo- 
mel, or  jalap,  or  castor  oil,  &c.,  may  be  speedily  curative,  when  aloes, 
or  elaterium,  or  croton  oil,  &c.,  may  be  as  speedily  fataL  So,  again, 
as  to  ''  sudorifics,"  as  they  are  called.  Antimonials  or  ipecacuanha, 
for  example,  though  they  but  soften  the  skin,  may  overthrow  the  most 
profound  inflammations,  when  hot  water,  or  herb  teas,  would  be  per- 
fectly ineflicient,  though  they  bathe  the  skin  in  perspiration.  "  Sialo- 
gogues"  fall  under  the  same  philosophy.  Horseradish  is  one  of  them; 
but  though  its  mastication  may  keep  up  a  flow  of  saliva,  it  will  only 
aggravate  an  inflammation  which  mercury,  without  salivation,  may 
soon  subdue.  We. come  thus  to  understand  how  all  remedial  and 
morbific  agents  affect  the  vital  states  in  conformity  with  the  exact  vir- 
tues of  each  agent  and  the  existing  condition  of  parts  upon  which  their 
effects  may  be  exerted  (§  150).  We  are  thus  enabled  to  understand 
why  the  vomiting  which  is  produced  by  an  offensive  odor,  or  by  tick- 
ling the  fauces,  or  by  disgusting  objects,  or  any  other  mental  emotion, 
or  by  warm  water,  is  less  effective  in  breaking  up  disease  than  when 
produced  by  an  infusion  of  mustard  seed  ;  and  less  from  the  last  than 
from  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  less  from  this  than  from  ipecacuanha, 
and  often,  perhaps,  still  less  from  ipecacuanha  than  fr^m  tartarized  an- 
timony, and  perhaps  often  still  less  frx>m  either  than  from  ipecacuanha 
and  tartarized  antimony  combined.  One  agent  impresses  the  organic 
properties  of  the  stomach  more  profoundly,  and  in  a  different  Way  from 
another,  and  therefore  excites  and  modifies  the  nervous  power  in  a 
way  peculiar  to  itself,  which,  when  reflected  upon  the  diseased  parts, 
will  affect  their  condition  in  modes  corresponding  with  the  peculiar 
impression  .that  had  been  made  by  the  nauseating  influence  exerted 
on  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  (§  226,  &;c.).  And  so  of  every 
other  remedial  agent  which  produces  its  effects  upon  remote  parts 
by  primary  impressions  upon  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
or  the  skin,  or  any  other  organ.     The  same  is  also  equally  true  of  iAor« 
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bific  agents  (§  650,  653).  And  here,  through  the  foregoing  philoso- 
phy, we  may  understand  the  reason  for  the  differences  in  results  be- 
tween the  action  of  cathartics  and  the  analogous  effects  of  emetics 
upon  the  intestine.  We  may  regard  it,  fixr  example,  as  manifested  by 
tartarized  antimony  in  the  double  aspect  of  a  curative  and  morbific 
agent  as  it  may  happen  to  prove  emetic  or  cathartic.  If  it  fail  of  the 
former  effecti  it  will,  nevertheless,  have  produced  more  or  less  of  that 
profound  impression  upon  the  stomach  which  is  peculiar  to  its  own 
virtues  in  their  relation  to  the  gastric  mucous  tissue,  and  when  it  passes 
on  to  the  intestine  it  exerts  not  only  a  more  depressing  effect  upon  the 
whole  org^ism,  but  may  act  upon  the  intestine  as  a  profoundly  mor- 
bific cause,  and  develop  reflex  nervous  influences  that  light  up  inflam- 
mation in  the  lungs,  or  extinguish  life,  as  is  often  the  case,  ere  its 
purgative  effect  has  ceased  (§  150, 226, 228).  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciples are  the  same  throughout,  and  rest  mainly  on  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system.  No  chemical,  physical,  or  humoral  hypothesis  can 
withstand  its  force,  for  a  single  moment,  with  the  enlightened  prac- 
titioner. In  a  practical  sense,  it  should  be  the  perpetual  study  of  phy- 
sicians ;  the  touch-stone,  as  it  were,  by  which  au  remedies  are  selected 
(§  149-154,  222-2331, 475i,  500  ib-»»,  514/,  647i,  891i  ifc,  893  a,  e), 
A  great  variety  of  other  practical  conclusions  follow  in  the  train  of 
the  foregoing  principles.  We  see,  for  example,  from  what  is  known 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  emetics  produce  vomiting,  and  the  reaction 
which  speedily  follows,  that  they  exert  their  alterative  effects  upon 
diseased  parts  with  great  suddenness,  and  that  the  influence  of  mere- 
ly nauseating  doses  of  the  same  agents  may  be  .exerted  more 
gradually,  and  may  therefore,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  virtues, 
be  more  profoundly  alterative.  The  depressing  nausea  which  pre- 
cedes the  emetic  effect  of  tartarized  antimony  may  be  remarkably  pro- 
ductive of  an  alterative  influence  upon  all  the  organs  of  the  body  (§ 
514,  hr-m) ;  prostrating  the  circulation,  and,  when  prolonged,  removing 
croup,  or  pneumonia,  more  effectually,  perhaps,  than  by  the  speedy 
operation  of  an  emetic.  Hence,  also,  it  is  obvious  that  emetics  are 
mostly  useful,  in  their  therapeutical  aspect,  soon  after  the  invasion  of 
disease,  when  unembarrassed  by  the  force  of  vital  habit  (§  535,  &c.), 
or  during  the  intermissions  of  lever  when  nature  is  inclined  to  the 
restorative  process,  and  when,  as  in  either  case,  she  may  require  only 
a  sudden  and  temporary  shock  to  place  her  permanently  in  the  right 
way.*  The  philosophy  of  their  success  in  these  cases  appears  to  be  per- 
fectly simple.  The  morbid  change,  in  one  case,  having  but  just  be- 
gun, and  Nature,  in  the  other,  being  inclined  to  restoration,  reflex 
nervous  influences  which  radiate  from  the  stomach  during  the  action 
of  an  emetic  easily  establish  new  changes  in  the  diseased  conditions, 
when  the  properties  of  life  are  enabled  to  obey,  at  once,  their,  natural 
tendency  to  return  to  a  state  of  health.  This  simple  principle,  there- 
fore, leads  us  to  understand  that  the  most  auspicious  time  for  admin- 
istering an  emetic  in  intermittent  fever  is  when  the  stage  of  intermis- 
sion is  fully  formed.  There  is  now  the  greatest  suspension  of  morbid 
action,  and  the  organic  states  are  going  the  right  way.  We  critically 
seize  this  moment  to  prevent  Nature  passing  again  into  a  state  of  in- 
Ottbation  ;  or,  perhaps,  a  better  time  is  not  long  before  the  expected 
access  of  a  paroxysm,  since  the  artificial  change  being  made  about  Uie 
time  of  the  access,  the  predisposition  is  so  crippled  at  this  particolai 

•  See  p.  998,  «  47G|  h. 
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Juncture  that  the  artificial  change  breaks  up,  most  effectually,  the  suc- 
cession. This  interruption  of  die  access  m  a  paroxysm  destroys  the 
paroxysmal  habit,  and  the  disease  is  at  an  end.*  The  same  philosophy 
IS  here  concerned  as  that  which  respects  the  influences  of  bloodlet- 
ting just  before  the  access  of  the  cold  stage,  and  goes  to  illustrate  the 
modus  operandi  of  that  remedy  (§  986,  &c.).  But  the  most  advanta- 
geous time  for  bleeding,  if  not  demanded  by  some  inflammation,  or 
by  high  arterial  action  during  the  rise  of  the  hot  stage,  is  soon  after 
that  stage  begins  to  subside ;  and  this,  next  to  the  time  just  antece- 
dently to  the  expected  access  of  the  cold  stage,  is  the  best  period  for 
administering  an  emetic ;  and  this,  also,  is  the  best  period  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  a  cathartic,  unless  given  along  with  the  emetic  before  the 
access  of  the  cold  stage.  The  same  philosophy  applies  whether  Na- 
ture be  engaged  in  a  restorative  movement  or  be  about  to  enter  upon 
a  state  of  incubation.  The  expediency  as  to  time  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  remedy.  In  either  case  Nature  may  be  readily  turned  into 
her  favorite  course.  Conditions  are  instituted  which  correspond  vnth 
those  through  which  the  morbid  properties  take  on  spontaneously  the 
progressive  changes  that  result  in  health ;  as  shown  by  the  coincidence 
in  the  immediate  results  of  the  remedies,  and  those  which  ensue  at 
more  distant  times  when  no  remedies  have  been  applied.  In  either 
case,  whether  the  artificial  or  the  natural,  sweating  breaks  forth,  the 
secretions  of  the  Hver,  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  of  the  kidneys, 
&c.,  are  poured  out.  By  anticipating  nature  we  aid  her  in  consum- 
mating her  efforts  at  relief;  while  the  artificial  change  so  far  tran- 
scends the  spontaneous  improvement  that  Nature  is  greatly  started 
along  in  her  recuperative  process,  and  ofben  obtains  an  impulse  by 
which  she  passes  on  triumphantly  through  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
salutary  changes  till  the  properties  and  actions  of  life  become  restored 
to  their  natural  state  (§  672,  675).*  And  here  we  may  look  at  one  of 
the  reasons  why  cathartics  are  more  remedial  than  emetics  after  dis- 
ease becomes  established;  for,  although  very  profound  reflex  ner- 
vous actions  may  be  determined  by  emetics  through  the  mucous  tis- 
sue of  the  stomach,  the  impression  upon  that  or^an,  as  exerted  by  the 
most  curative,  is  much  more  transient  than  that  upon  the  intestine 
by  the  best  of  the  cathartics  (§  514  g,  516  d^  no.  6).  This,  however, 
is  only  a  principal  one  among  other  reasons,  of  which  the  difference 
in  virtue  is  the  greatest.  Hence,  an  important  corollary,  that  the 
therapeutical  effects  of  cathartics  and  emetics,  and^  indeed,  of  all  other 
remedies,  will  depend,  other  things  being  equal,  upon  the  particular 
virtues  of  the  agent,  and  the  time,  within  certain  limits,  dunng  which 
it  may  act  upon  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  tissue  (^  516  J,  no.  6). 

We  may  remark,  also,  as  intimately  related  to  the  principles  and 
practice  now  under  consideration,  and  as  farther  illustrative  of  the 
importance  of  adapting  our  remedies  to  the  precise  pathological  con- 
dition of  any  given  form  of  disease  (§  675, 870  aa),  that  cathartics,  un- 
less united  vnth  an  emetic,  are  apt  to  be  detrimental  if  exhibited  just 
before  the  access  of  a  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever,  and  to  bring  on 
the  attack.  But  this  is  less  the  case  with  an  appropriate  cathartic, 
such  as  calomel  and  jalap,  if  associated  with  an  emetic ;  since  the  op- 
eration of  the  cathartic  is  then  more  immediate,  less  prolonged,  and 
its  general  irritation  more  or  less  counteracted  by  the  prostrating  ef- 
fect of  the  emetic     It  is  the  same  principle  which  is  concerned  when 

*  See  Notes  K  L  pp.  1119, 1120. 
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antecedoDt  loss  of  blood  lessens  the  constitutional  irritation  of  cathar- 
tics, or  when  the  prostrating  effect  of  an  emetic  prevents  the  abstrac- 
tion of  bloody  however  apparently  different  in  tne  two  cases.  The 
principle  reaches  very  far  into  the  philosophy  of  medicine,  and  con* 
cems,  especially,  the  order  in  which  remedies  should  be  applied.  As 
one  of  its  more  obscure  details,  I  may  say  that  the  unioa  of  opium  with 
a  cathartic,  for  the  purpose  of  moderating  the  irritation  of  the  latter,  is 
exactly  equivalent  to  either  of  the  immediately  preceding  examples. 

From  what  has  been  just  said,  we  readily  see  one  of  the  princi- 
pal distinctions  between  cathartics  and  emetics.  The  non-stimulant 
emetics  reflect  a  nervous  influence  which  depresses  the  circulation 
throughout  their  widest  range  but  excites  perspiration  as  a  conse- 
quence of  salutary  changes,  while,  on  the  contrary,  cathartics  are  more 
or  less  apt  to  stimulate  and  excite  the  circulation  at  first,  and  do  not 
often  affect,  in  a  sensible  manner,  the  functions  of  the  skin.  A  knowl- 
edge of  these  differences,  as  well  as  of  the  analogies  which  prevail 
among  the  influences  and  results  of  different  remedies,  and  also  of  their 
modus  operandi,  is  indispensable  to  a  successful  application  of  those 
suggestions  which  are  afforded  by  Nature  in  her  unaided  efforts  at 
restoration. 

'  863,  e.  In  respect  to  the  curative  influence  of  increased  efiusions, 
much  will  depend  upon  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  product  which  arti- 
ficial or  natural  changes  may  bring  about  (5).  By  the  natui*al  process, 
in  local  inflammations,  lymph,  and  serum,  and  pus  are  a  good  deal  alike 
in  the  amount  of  effect  (§  732,  d),  and  redundancies  of  bile  are  next  in 
the  relief  of  hepatic  derangements.  Least  of  all,  in  respect  to  organic 
products,  is  increased  mucus.  But  this  will  depend  much  upon  the 
nature  of  the  part.  It  is  most  curative  in  inflammations  of  the  lungs, 
far  less  in  intestinal  inflammation,  and  still  less  so  in  inflammation  of  me 
bladder  (§  133,  &c.).  The  inorganic  products  contribute  very  little, 
by  their  augmentation,  to  the  curative  process,  whether  naturally  or 
artificially  induced.  Perspiration  is  more  so  than  urine.  When  these 
products,  however,  flow  abundantly,  the  salutary  effects  depend  most- 
ly upon  the  vital  changes  from  which  the  redundancies  emanate.  Hu- 
moralism,  on  the  other  hand,  imputes  all  to  the  augmented  product  (§ 
514,  h).  That  is  the  difference  between  solidism  and  philosophical 
humoralism.  The  former  detects  the  cause  and  renders  it  his  polar 
star  in  his  philosophical  and  practical  movements ;  the  latter  mistakes 
the  effect  for  the  cause,  analyzes  the  blooa,  or  the  saliva,  or  the  urine, 
and  according  to  the  real,  or  artificial,  or  imaginary  developments  of 
the  test  glass  and  crucible,  he  neutralizes  an  acid  or  an  alkali,  purg^es 
off  ozmazome,  or  picromel,  or  cholesterine,  and  taps  the  abdomen  to 
cure  the  dropsy ;  while  the  charlatan  "  holds  up  the  mirror,"  and  all 
the  world  believes  the  shadow  reflected  "  Nature"  (§  5i,  349  d,  851). 

863,  yi  But  Nature  has  one  means  of  depletion  which  stands  for  all 
the  rest.  And  so  it  does  in  the  hands  of  art.  This,  I  need  not  add, 
is  loss  of  blood.  Here  Nature  and  art  meet  upon  common  ground. 
Both  interpose  the  remedy  for  the  direct  subversion  of  disease,  and 
both  equally  prevent  thereby  the  formation  of  other  products  (§  805, 
890  d^gf  1019).  Indeed,  such  is  the  magnitude  of  thia  remedy,  and 
such  its  direct  effect  in  changing  pathological  conditions,  that  I  shall 
enter  largely  upon  the  philosophy  of  its  operation,  and  its  applicabil- 
ity to  disease. — Note  F  p.  1114. 
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863,  g.  What  we  have  now  seen  of  Nature  and  of  art,  in  respect  to 
inflammatory  diseases,  is  equally  true  of  fever.  The  effusions,  how- 
ever, which  Nature  institutes  in  fever  are  less  various  than  in  inflam- 
mation, and  proceed  from  organs  connected  with  the  external  world. 
But  here  they  are  more  universal,  and  it  is  here  as  fever  is  complicated 
with  venous  congestions  that  Nature  makes  the  same  demonstration 
with  the  remedium  priTtcipale  as  she  does  in  obstinate  afiections  of  the 
lungs,  or  the  stomach  (§  805). 

863.  h.  It  is  a  common  event  for  disease  to  persist  until  great  ema- 
ciation, and  other  signs,  denote  approaching  death,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing, for  the  restorative  process  to  set  in,  and  where  no  secreted  prod- 
ucts had  apparently  contributed  to  the  change.  In  these  cases,  how- 
ever, the  emaciation  has  been  more  or  less  an  equivalent.  And  here, 
again,  a  lesson  may  be  taken  from  Nature,  on  the  subject  of  diet,  by 
those  who  will  not  listen  to  her  law  as  proclaimed  by  the  instinct  of 
animals.  But  even  where  disease  is  maintained  by  errors  in  food,  there 
may  be  yet  remaining  hope  from  emaciation  (^  1007  h). 

864.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  salutary  changes  which  occur 
spontaneously  in  all  inflammatory  and  febrile  afiections  lead  to  a  va- 
riety of  evacuations  from  the  secretory  and  excretory  apparatus,  and 
within  the  organization,  of  which  effusions  of  blood  are  the  most  effi- 
cient. Art,  in  its  imitation  of  Nature,  has  proved  that  she  is  the  only 
guide ;  and  since  fever  and  inflammation  comprise  all  the  severe  forms 
of  disease,  and  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  results  of  spontaneous  chan- 
ges which  correspond  with  those  induced  by  tonics  and  stimulants,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  those  practitioners  who  often  resort  to  that 
class  of  agents  have  but  very  imperfect  views  in  physiology  and  pathol- 
ogy, and  are  astray  from  the  path  of  Nature. 

865.  No  remedial  agents  are  truly  specifics ;  though,  for  conven- 
tional purposes,  the  designation  is  usefin.  .  Mercurials  will  often  fail 
of  curing  syphilis,  where  a  non-stimulant  diet  may  succeed  alone. 
Cinchona  may  exasperate  an  intermittent,  when  arsenic  or  cobweb 
would  readily  succeed.  There  is  no  remedy,  indeed,  however  adapt- 
ed to  the  cure  of  any  given  disease,  which  will  not  sometimes  fail,  and 
admit  of  a  substitute  apparently  quite  different.  Bloodletting,  cathar- 
tics, &c.,  will  generally  remove  intermittent  inflammation ;  but  cases 
occur  in  which  the  spedsl/ebrifiige  virtue  of  cinchona  is  necessary. 

866.  All  remedies,  therefore,  are  only  so  in  relation  to  diseases  upon 
which  they  may  exert  salutary  effects  (§  149,  150).  Cinchona,  for 
example,  is  a  remedy  for  intermittent  fever  if  no  local  diseases  of  se- 
verity exist ;  but  if  so,  it  will  commonly  exasperate  the  fever,  and  is 
then  a  morbific  agent  (§  854,  857).  Its  tonic  virtues  then  transcend 
itajebrifuge,  of  the  first  of  which  arsenic  and  cobweb  are  destitute. 

The  former  of  this  remarkable  combination  of  virtues  may  be  the 
best  for  enfeebled  states  of  the  system,  or  of  the  stomach,  if  no  inflam- 
mation be  present ;  otherwise,  it  is  morbific  It  should  be  constantly 
before  us,  that  a  tonic,  an  antiphlogistic,  &c.,  are  only  such  when  ap- 
propriate to  the  case  before  us.  With  diis  understanding,  we  are  led 
to  investigate  the  exact  pathology  of  the  case,  and  its  various  attend- 
ing circumstances  (§  673,  675,  685,  686). 

867.  The  curative  effect  of  remedies  is  more  or  less  progressive. 
When  the  primary  state  begins  to  give  way,  a  new  pathological  con- 
dition is  introduced,  and  so  on  in  regular  progress  where  there  is  an 
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uninterrupted  decline  of  disease  (§  672).  But  it  rarely  happens  that 
diseases  are  diverted  from  the  essential  pathological  character  widi 
which  they  begin. 

The  curative  e&ct  commences  at  the  first  moment  a  favorable  im- 
pression is  made  upon  the  seat  of  disease  or  upon  any  part  capable  of 
participating  sympathetically  in  the  restorative  process,  and  terminatea 
when  diat  exact  change  is  made  in  the  diseased  properties  and  func- 
tions which  is  most  conducive  to  their  spontaneous  recovery.  When 
remedies  are  carried  beyond  that  point,  they  are  apt  to  become  mor- 
bific. Hence  it  is  one  of  the  most  miportant,  but  difiicult  acquisitions, 
to  determine  when  our  remedies  should  be  discontinued,  or  moderated 

808,  a.  It  should  be  a  great  object  of  art  to  render  the  associated 
train  of  pathological  states  as  short,  and  make  it  consist  of  as  few 
changes,  as  possible.  In  a  general  sense,  therefore,  where  disease  is 
intense,  the  first  remedial  impressions  should  be  strongly  made  ;  bat, 
in  doing  this,  the  right  agents  should  be  selected.  It  would  answer, 
for  instance,  to  exhibit  a  decisive  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap,  at  the  on- 
set of  pneumonia ;  but  it  would  be  sad  practice  in  inflammation  of  the 
intestine.  Bloodletting,  however,  is  adapted  to  either  case,  and  is 
the  right  initiatory  remedy  for  both. 

As  the  favorable  changes  advance,  our  remedies  should  become 
milder  and  milder,  till  that  critical  point  is  attained  where  Nature  re- 
quires only  the  occasional  interposition  of  art  to  accomplish  the  remo- 
val of  some  slight  obstacles  that  are  more  or  less  liable  to  spring  up 
during  convalescence;  such  as  constipation,  deficient  secretion  <» 
bile,  &c. 

868,  h.  Our  remedies  may  be  perfectly  right,  and  yet  disease  shall 
increase  by  the  force  of  its  intensity  (§  685,  no.  9).  In  such  a  case, 
however,  we  may  have  fallen  short  of  tiie  due  amount  of  the  remedial 
agent ;  and  this  we  shall  see  to  be  often  true  of  bloodletting.  But  it 
is  rarely  so  of  any  internal  agent ;  there  being  a  prevailing  cuspontion 
to  medicate  largely.  We  have  thus  a  positive  abuse  of  drugs  and  a 
negative  abuse  of  bloodletting.  Being  sure  of  the  right,  we  should 
steadily  pursue  it ;  repeating  the  remedy,  or  associating,  or  substitu- 
ting, others  of  analogous  virtues  in  relation  to  the  case  before  us,  till 
their  effects  are  pronounced  by  a  manifest  decline  of  the  symptoms. 

869,  The  rapidity  with  which  the  full  salutary  changes  will  be  ef- 
fected will  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances ;  but  mainly  upon 
the  period  of  the  disease.  All  diseases  being  most  easily  and  speedily 
arrested  near  the  time  of  their  beginning  (§  557,  a),  the  difficulties  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  their  unmitigated  duration,  or  any  increase 
they  may  sustam.  They  soon  begin  to  acquire  the  obstinacy  of  a  mor- 
bid habit  (§535,  &c.),  to  involve  sympathetically  other  organs,  and  to 
result. in  disorganization,  effusions  of  serum,  &;c.  (§  660,  712-718, 
732  d\ 

870,  a.  Some  remedies,  in  their  greatest  proper  latitude,  make  a 
decisive  impression  much  sooner  and  more  effectually  than  others,  un- 
der the  same  circumstances  of  disease,  and  where  either  may  be  ap- 
propriate. Bloodletting,  in  inflammations  and  fevers,  operates  far 
more  immediately  and  decisively  than  any  other  remedy,  and  cathar- 
tics are  generally  next.  And  so  of  many  individual  cathartics  which 
may  be  appropriate  to  a  given  condition  of  disease.  The  saline  may 
be  slowly  and  moderately  useful,  and  some  of  them  better  than  oth- 
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en ;  castor  oil  more  speedy  and  effectual ;  jalap  more  so;  calomel  far 
more  so ;  and  the  united  force  of  calomel  and  jalap  may  greatly  tran* 
scend  either.  Sometimes,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  a  fever  at  its 
onset  may  be  completely  subdued  by  the  alterative  action  of  an  appro- 
priate emetic.  Tartarized  antimony  will  do  it  with  the  greatest  certain- 
ty ;  ipecacuanha  comes  next ;  but  most  of  the  other  emetics  would  be 
perfectly  useless  or  detrimental.  The  union,  however,  of  antimony 
and  ipecacuanha  improves  the  useful  alterative  virtue  of  each,  and 
lessens  the  chance  of  morbific  action  from  the  antimonial  (§  150). 

870,  aa.  Remedies  sometimes  operate  with  great  and  rapid  effect 
upon  one  part  of  a  compound  disease,  but  may  fail  in  respect  to  other 
parts ;  or,  if  not  justly  applied,  they  may  assuage  a  part  of  the  disease, 
but,  from  their  want  of  proper  relation  to  other  parts,  they  may  prove 
morbific  to  these  conditions,  and  thus  indirectly  reproduce  that  part  of 
the  malady  which  they  had  been  instrumental  in  subduing.  But  this 
will  not  happen  with  the  right  remedy  (§  150,  55f^  b,  665, 848).  Blood- 
letting, for  example,  may  quickly  subvert  pneumonia  when  complicated 
vnth  small-pox,  but  will  not  shorten  the  natural  progress  of  the  more 
general  malady  (§  858).  But  the  remedy  will  now  be  perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  whole  condition  of  disease ;  since  the  local  inflamma- 
tion has  brought  the  specific  form  under  its  influence,  and  bloodletting 
now  operates  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  adaptation  (§  137  c,  143  c, 
847,  &c.).  Through  the  same  law  quinine  mav  be  peculiarly  salutary 
in  some  cases  where  pleurisy  is  complicated  with  small-pox,  if  the  for- 
mer, affection  be  owing  to  the  remote  causes  which  generate  intermit- 
tent fever ;  but  will  exasperate  the  whole  condition  of  disease  if  the 
pleuritic  affection  be  owing  to  any  other  cause.  Much,  also,  may  de- 
pend upon  a  coexistence  of  different  virtues  in  a  remedial  agent,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  amount  of  its  doses.  Thus,  qumia,  in  the 
dose  of  five  or  ten  grains,  may  speedily  arrest  an  intermittent  fever  by  its 
febrifuge  virtue.  But  that  is  bad  practice ;  since,  by  its  associate  tonic 
virtue,  it  is  likely  to.  increase  or  to  induce  local  congestions ;  thus  leav- 
ing the  patient  imperfectly  cured  and  Subject  to  relapses  (§  769).  But, 
in  these  cases,  the  local  inflammation  and  venous  congestion  are  so  apt 
to  be  modified  by  the  predisposino;  cause  of  the  febrile  affection,  that 
repetitions  of  a  small  dose  of  quinine  may  be  curative  as  to  the  whole 
condition  of  disease.  I  have  twice  seen,  in  my  own  family,  the  most 
formidable  grade  of  remittent  fever,  of  long  duration  and  attended  by 
the  foregoing  complications,  ardent  heat,  thread-like  pulse,  loss  of 
mind,  &c.,  and  where  hope  of  recovery  had  been  abandoned,  yield  to 
less  than  a  grain  of  quinine,  divided  into  sixteen  doses  (§  137  d,  662  &, 
756,  811,  813  b,  857).    There  had  been  repeated  bloodlettings  &c.* 

870,  b.  This  leads  me  to  say,  that  the  best  experience  sustains  what 
is  enforced  by  my  interpretation  of  the  modus  operandi  of  remedial 
agents,  that  simplicity  of  treatment  should  distinguish  the  course  ol 
the  practitioner.  Where  diseases  are  circumscribed,  he  will  have 
little  need  of  variety ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  compound- 
ed the  affection,  the  more  likely  will  it  be  necessary  to  bring  several 
aeents  into  operation.  In  simple  pleurisy,  an  appropriate  loss  of 
bkx>d  may  be  the  only  requisite  means,  and  an  emetic  at  the  invasion 
of  croup.  But  if  pleurisy  be  complicated  with  congestion  of  the  liv- 
er, or  Ivrith  idiopathic  fever,  &c.,  several  other  agents  may  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  these  complications.     Much,  however,  will  depend  upon 

*  See  Notes  K  L  pp.  1119, 1120.- 
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the  stage  of  the  disease  when  the  treatment  is  begun.  Thm«  must 
be  harmony,  however,  among  the  virtues  of  the  several  agents,  con- 
foi*ming  to  the  general  modifications  of  disease,  and  the  existing  sus- 
ceptibilities to  their  influence  (§  150,  870  aa,  871,  888  b). 

871.  We  have  variously  seen  how  the  susceptibility  of  organs  to 
the  influence  of  remedial,  as  well  as  morbific,  agents  may  be  increas- 
ed by  antecedent  impressions  from  other  causes  (143, 145,  149,  150, 
556,  &c.).  This  is  fundamental  in  thei'apeutics,  and  carries  us  back 
to  preceding  statements  (§  672,  867,  868).  The  administration  of 
remedies  proceeds  greatly  upon  this  principle.  One  prepares  the 
way  for  the  favorable  operation  of  another,  or  which  last  might  be 
otherwise  injurious.  A  remedy  which  is  curative  under  one  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  may  aggravate  disease  when  that  combination 
is  a  little  varied.  The  cathartic  which  would  not  irritate  intestinal 
inflammation  immediately  after  bloodletting,  might  greatly  exasperate 
the  disease  if  exhibited  without  the  antecedent  loss  of  blood.  And 
so  of  vesicants,  &c.  Indeed,  so  profoundly  and  rapidly  curative  ia 
bloodletting  of  inflammatory  afiections,  and  so  greatly  does  it  promote 
the  useful  eflects  of  other  remedies,  or  prevent  their  morbific  action, 
that,  whenever  it  is  indicated,  it  should  precede  all  others ;  and  then 
it  will  be  ofl;en  found  that  it  has  taken  the  place  of  all  others. 

Hence  a  great  doctrine  in  therapeutics,  that  the  order  in  which 
remedial  agents  are  applied  should  be  in  their  best  individual  rela- 
tions to  the  existing  pathological  state,  whether  that  state  may  depend 
exclusively  upon  the  primary  causes,  or  as  modified  by  the  subsequent 
treatment  (§  137,  d,  &c.). 

This  principle,  however  manifest,  enforces  a  thorough  knowledge, 
not  only  of  physiology  and  pathology,  but  of  the  exact  capabilities  of 
remedial  agents,  of  their  various  doses,  and  of  their  modus  operandi, 
in  any  given  pathological  state.  Its  highest  practical  attainment  is  the 
highest  consummation  of  medical  skill  and  science.  It  is  the  ne  pUu 
ultra  of  medicine  (§  857). 

872,  a.  The  last  section  involves  the  principle  which  is  concerned 
in  the  combination  of  medicines.  By  the  union  of  two  or  more,  and 
according  to  the  exact  virtues  of  each  substance,  and  according,  also, 
to  the  proportion  of  each,  we  create,  as  it  were,  a  new  remedy, — add 
a  new  one  to  the  Materia  Medica.  It  is  thus  seen  that  art  may  mul- 
tiply remedial  agents  to  an  almost  endless  extent ;  and  this  explains 
the  reason,  in  part,  why  the  most  enlightened  practitioners  do  not  oft- 
en seek  for  desirable  virtues  in  the  inferior  medicines.  By  variously 
combining  two  or  more  of  a  limited  number,  new  virtues  are  evolved, 
however  analogous,  in  almost  every  prescription  for  disease. 

By  this  process,  what  might  be  otherwise  highly  morbific  may  be 
rendered  curative.  The  cathartic,  which  given  alone  might  aggiu- 
vate  intestinal  inflammation,  may  be  often  rendered  safe  and  useful 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  opium  or  hyoscyamus ;  and  thus,  too,  the  ne- 
cessity of  antecedent  bloodletting  may  be  sometimes  avoided.  The 
narcotic  so  lessens  irritability  that  the  cathartic  is  innoxious,  and  is 
thus  enabled  to  establish  a  favorable  pathological  change.  How  ad- 
verse to  humoralism  this  single  example,  how  confirmatory  of  the  doc- 
trine which  I  have  taught  of  the  action  of  remedies  upon  the  proper- 
ties of  life  (^  188  a,  189,  &;c.) !  Add  to  the  cathartic,  guarded  by  the 
narcotic,  a  grain,  or  more  or  less,  of  ipecacuanha,  and  new  alterative 
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bifluences  may  spring  up,  of  great  power  and  extent ;  each  ingredi- 
ent, and  according  to  the  proportion  of  each,  modifying,  increasing, 
and  extending  the  reflex  nervous  actions,  but  in  such  a  combined 
manner  that  the  compound  acts  as  a  whole,  and  not  by  its  individual 
paits  (§  188^  d,  224,  500  h^n,  514  A,  889  k,  89H  K  896,  902). 

Take  another  example ;  for  these  examples  not  only  illustrate  im- 
portant principles,  but  are,  in  themselves,  practically  important.  In 
a  case  of  common  remittent  fever,  near  its  invasion,  we  may  proceed 
with  decision,  employ  bloodletting,  calomel  and  jalap,  and  speedily 
pretty  well  overcome  the  disease.  The  most  that  the  patient  will  im- 
mediately afterward  require  will  be  rest,  low  diet,  and  mild  influences 
by  certain  cathartics.  The  best  of  these,  till  the  bile  begins  to  assume 
a  good  yellow  color,  will  be  small  doses  of  Castor  oil ;  for  this  cathar- 
tic exerts  a  peculiarly  alterative  influence  upon  the  liver.  When  the 
dejections  shall  have  put  on  a  natural  aspect,  castor  oil  begins  to  irri- 
tate the  intestine  rather  injuriously,  and  this  effect  increases  as  its  rep- 
etition ?oes  on ;  although  given,  perhaps,  in  the  dose  of  a  tea-spoonful, 
or  a  half  tea-spoonful  only,  to  an  adult.  It  is  also  then  apt  to  nauseate 
the  stomach  and  prostrate  the  strength.  Convalescence  has  now  ad- 
vanced too  far  for  this  active  agent,  and  some  other  should  be  substi- 
tuted to  maintain  a  free  secretion  of  bile,  and  to  procure  one  evac- 
uation, at  least,  daily.  Now,  I  know  of  no  mild  cathartic  which  is 
exactly  suited  to  this  state  of  things.  If  we  employ  moderate  doses 
of  Rochelle  salts,  they  operate  too  superficially ;  mainly  upon  the  mu- 
cous tract  of  the  intestine,  and  are  also  apt,  in  this  condition,  to  irritate 
that  membrane  injuriously.  Magnesia  is  liable  to  the  same  objection 
as  it  respects  the  superficial  effect ;  and  rhubarb  alone  is  too  stimula- 
ting to  the  whole  system,  and  to  the  mucous  tract.  But  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  extending  its  influences  to  the  liver,  and  of  promoting  the 
tone  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  whole  system,  when  this  part  of  its 
tonic  and  stimulating  effect  can  be  properly  restrained. 

Now,  the  foregoing  three  agents  m  combination,  and  in  proportions 
adapted  to  the  state  of  the  case,  are  exactly  suited  to  the  convalescent 
from  fever  who  has  passed  the  stage  when  castor  oil  ceases  to  be  use- 
ful. The  magnesia  corrects  the  irritating  effects  of  the  Rochelle  salts, 
and  neutralizes  any  acid  that  may  exist  in  the  primes  vise,  while  each 
counteracts  any  injurious  stimulant  action  of  the  rhubarb,  so  only  the 
proportion  of  rhubarb  be  not  too  large.  The  rhubarb,  also,  in  its  turn, 
gives  tone  to  the  digestive  organs,  counteracts  the  prostrating  effect 
of  the  saline  substance,  and  imparts  to  the  whole  compound  a  reflex 
nervous  action  over  the  liver,  by  which  a  free  secretion  of  bile  is 
maintained  till  health  is  established. 

Nature  has  carried  out  this  principle  of  combination  very  extensively, 
and  has  thus  supplied,  in  numerous  substances,  a  variety  of  virtues 
.in  each  one,  which  are  exactly  adapted  to  the  varying  exigencies  of 
disease.  We  see  it  strongly  pronounced  in  the  cathartic,  tonic,  and 
astringent  properties  of  rhubarb ;  in  the  febrifuge  and  tonic  virtues  of 
cinchona ;  in  the  soporific,  anodyne,  and  relatively  astringent  proper- 
ties of  opium ;  in  the  narcotic  and  laxative  virtues  of  hyoscyamus,  &c. 
Indeed,  so  manifold  is  this  union  of  virtues,  that  art  has  availed  it- 
self of  the  opportunity,  and  elaborated  many  in  the  form  of  the  alka- 
loids, &c.,  by  which  greater  simplicity  is  obtained. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with  prescriptions  in  systematic,  labor- 
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saving  works,  embracing  several  articles,  with  definite  proportioDS  of 
each,  which  are  said  to  be  adapted  to  certain  forms  of  disease.  This 
practice  is  not  only  wanting  in  philosophy,  but  is  clearly  empyrical; 
since  the  adaptation  of  remedies,  both  as  to  the  ingredients  of  the 
compound,  and  their  relative  proportions,  should  be  adjusted  by  the 
united  circumstances  of  every  case,  as  they  may  exist  at  the  moment ; 
especially  in  all  the  forms  of  acute  disease.  It  is  manifest,  therefixre, 
that  this  great  object  of  medical  science  can  be  fulfilled  only  by  a 
careful  investigation  of  every  case  whenever  a  prescription  is  made. 
It  implies  a  great  range  of  inquiry,  an  accurate  discrimination  of  the 
pathological  conditions,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of 
each  remedial  agent  (§  686,  d).  Hence,  also,  the  voluminous  reports 
of  cases,  with  or  without  the  '*  numerical  method,"  are  only  useful  for 
the  institution  of  principles  in  medicine  (§  672,  867).  It  is  so  with 
every  thing,  with  food  itself  in  every  case  of  disease.  The  principle 
extends  even  to  light  in  the  treatment  of  ophthalmia ;  which  also  sup- 
plies another  proof  of  the  coincidence  in  the  philosophy  that  relates 
to  the  operation  of  light  and  other  vital  agents  (§  74,  188^  d).  And 
so  with  the  agreeable  emotions  of  the  mind  (^  500,  539  c,  855). 

If  the  reader  will  now  attend,  in  connection  with  the  foregoing 
principle,  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  nervous  power  (§  222,  &c.), 
of  its  laws  of  reflex  action  (§  500,  512,  &c.),  and  to  other  special  cir- 
cumstances which  favor  the  operation  of  remedies  (§  143  c,  &c.,  &c.), 
he  will  readily  perceive  the  extent  of  his  power  in  the  judicious  com- 
bination of  a  few  only  of  the  best  remedies.  But,  to  accomplish  this 
art  of  combining  remedies,  in  connection  with  the  requirements  in  the 
preceding  section  (§  871),  demands  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
ground  which  forms  the  basis  of  therapeutics. 

872,  b.  And  yet  I  would  not  abandon  any  part  of  the  materia  med- 
ica.  I  would  hold  it  all,  and  all  in  connection ;  that  what  is  good  may 
be  compared  with  what  is  indifferent  or  bad,  and  our  knowledge  of 
remedial  virtues  and  remedial  action  be  thus  extended.  There  is 
also  sca^'cely  a  recognized  means  of  cure  but  is  hallowed  by  the  ser- 
vice it  has  done,  and  which  it  may  do  again,  in  enlightened  hands, 
where  the  better  means  are  wanting.  It  was  with  such  intentions, 
and  to  promote  the  habit  of  a  critical  investigation  of  each  member 
of  the  materia  medica,  that  I  was  prompted  to  an  attempt  of  arrang- 
ing the  whole  according  to  their  physiological  aspects  and  therapeu- 
tical capabilities. 

873,  a.  It  is  an  important  circumstance  to  be  recollected,  that  many 
remedies  are  cumulative  in  their  effects  when  employed  in  smaU 
doses ;  while  the  effects  of  others,  on  the  contrary,  lessen  by  use  (§ 
549-559).  The  action  of  the  former,  therefore,  should  be  carefully 
observed  during  their  progressive  administration,  that  they  may  be 
promptly  diminished  or  discontinued.  The  latter  are  not  obnoxious 
to  the  equal  objection  of  becoming  morbific,  as  they  must  be  ofien 
increased  to  obtain  progressively  their  original  effects;  but  much  may 
be  lost  by  neglecting  the  ascendency  of  habit  in  its  aspect  of  dimin- 
ished susceptibility  (§  535,  &C.,  841,  889  b). 

These  two  important  groups,  however,  are  liable  to  some  essential 
modifications.     Mercurials,  for  example,  in  their  constitutional  altera 
live  sense,  are  cumulative  in  respect  to  most  adults,  but  very  little  so 
in  regard  to  children,  who  are  generally  insusceptible  of  salivation. 
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Again,  in  respect  to  agents  which  become  inoperative  from  habit,  this 
is  often  true  of  them  only  in  certain  small  doses,  and  when  firequentF 
ly  repeated.  Tartarized  antimony,  in  its  minimum  doses,  generally 
diminishes  the  irritability  of  the  stomach.  .  But,  if  carried  to  the  point 
of  nausea,  its  effects  will  then  be  often  cumulative,  and  the  dose  must 
be  diminished,  or  incessant  aud  aggravated  vomiting  may  follow  (§ 
556,  841).  Opium,  hyoscyamus,  &;c.,  lose  their  effects,  more  or  less, 
from  habit,  when  continued  at  certain  intervals,  as  twelve  hours,  and 
the  dose,  if  expedient,  may  be  increased ;  but  if  repeated  as  fre- 
quently, perhaps,  as  once  in  six  hours,  or  less,  they  are  cumulative, 
and  the  aose  must  often  be  diminished.  By-and-by,  however,  under 
this  frequency  of  exhibition,  irritability  becomes  obtuse  in  relation 
to  the  agent  employed,  the  opposite  influence  of  habit  obtains,  and  the 
dose  must  be  increased  to  procure  the  original  effect. 

Many  agents  continue  to  produce  about  the  same  effects  in  the  same 
doses,  administered  at  certain  intervals,  however  long  continued.  Such 
id  true  of  ipecacuanha,  and  those  vegetable  substances  which  are  alli- 
ed to  it.  So,  generally,  of  iodine,  and  many  of  its  combinations. 
Much,  however,  depends  upon  the  intervals  between  the  doses.  Un- 
like tartarized  antimony,  which  it  resembles  in  so  many  respects,  ipe- 
cacuanha is  cumulative  as  the  intervals  shorten  below  four  hours, 
when  the  dose  is  a  grain.  The  ipecacuanha  will  then  often  produce 
nausea  and  vomiting,  while  the  antimonial,  though  repeated  at  far 
shorter  intervals,  is  apt  to  lose  its  effect  unless  progressively  increased 
to  an  extent  which  would  prove  emetic  at  the  first  dose. 

873.  b.  In  larger  doses,  or  in  their  greatest  admissible  extent,  all 
the  foregoing  agents  are  apt  to  be  cumulative.  This  is  true  of  the  fre- 
quent exhibition  of  cathartics  and  emetics,  though  more  so  of  some 
man  of  others.  The  dose  of  aloes  which  purges  from  the  beginning 
must  be  often  greatly  lessened  at  the  subsequent  doses ;  or  what  was 
originally  only  a  mild  effect  may  soon  become  a  violent  one.  This  is 
also  remarkably  true  of  castor  oil.  All  the  cathartics,  also,  when  ad- 
ministered daily  in  small  doses,  commonly  raise  the  irritability  of  the 
intestine,  and  operate  with  increasing  energy,  though  in  some  of  the 
cases  a  part  of  the  result  may  be  due  to  an  increased  production  of 
bile  (§  516  J,  no.  6,  566  6,  841,  889  m,  mm,  902-904,  1057  I). 

874.  It  is  an  important  drcumstance,  phDosophical  and  practical, 
that  the  operation  of  narcotics  is  remarkably  influenced  by  pain,  and 
by  certain  states  of  the  great  centre  of  sympathies,  as  in  delirium  a 
potu.  It  is  fatally  opposed  to  the  physical  hypotheses,  and  to  thera^ 
peutical  conclusions  nrom  experiments  on  animals  or  on  man  in  a  state 
of  health. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  the  medical  philosopher  that  pain  has  no 
remarkable  modifying  influence  upon  any  remedial  agents  excepting 
the  narcotics ;  and  of  those,  such  only-  as  have  a  special  relation  to 
sensibility  (§  194,  &c.,  891). 

875.  We  have  now  seen,  in  a  general  manner,  that  the  susceptibili- 
ty of  the  vital  properties  to  salutary  impressions,  and  their  inherent 
tendency  to  a  state  of  restoration  when  driven  by  disease  from  their 
natural  standard,  has  given  rise  to  two  general  ftiodes  of  treatment, 
which  are  familiariy  known  as  the  active  and  the  watching  or  expect' 
ant  (§  853). 

876.  The  cuMve  method  consists  in  the  application  of  such  remedies 
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as  produce  artificial  impressions.  It  comprises  all  that  is  attempted 
by  art,  in  a  direct  manner,  to  promote  the  natural  curative  process. 
By  this  method,  therefore,  we  forcibly  institute  those  new  patholog- 
ical conditions  which  are  most  conducive  to  a  return  of  the  natural 
physiological  states  (^  150,  854  h,  855,  856,  901,  &c.). 

877.  The  system  of  watching,  or  the  expectatU  plan,  leaves  Nature 
mostly  to  herself;  only  keeping  obstacles  out  of  her  way.  In  its 
greatest  latitude  its  advantages  are  exemplified  in  the  self-limited  dis- 
eases ;  but  there  is  a  period  m  all  dieases,  terminating  favorably,  when 
art  should  surrender  the  case  to  Nature  (§  858,  861,  867,  868  a). 

878.  So  many  evils  have  resulted  from  abuses  of  the  active  method, 
that  great  numbers,  not  considering  that  Nature  is  embarrassed  in 
these  cases  by  ignorance  or  carelessness,  and,  withal,  having  errone- 
ous views  in  physiology  themselves,  do  little  else  than  wa^.  This 
is  remarkably  true  of  the  homoeopath,  whose  lessons  from  Nature 
have  taught  physicians  that  all  the  virtue  does  not  lie  in  the  amount  of 
doses,  and  that  a  foe  has  arisen  who  can  be  exterminated  only  by  con- 
sulting the  philosophy  of  disease,  and  the  modus  operandi  of  remedies. 

Nevertheless,  although  medical  philosophy  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
mode  in  which  remedies  operate  be  indispensable  to  the  right  treat- 
ment of  disease,  the  community  look  only  at  the  results ;  and  while 
the  homoeopath  cultivates  his  mind,  there  will  be  no  inquiries,  no  in- 
terest, as  to  his  theories.  In  America  these  innovations  cannot  pre- 
vail extensively,  since  the  contrast  will  be  vastly  on  the  side  of  our 
Hippocratic  practice  (§  709).  But,  in  every  section  of  the  country 
there  are  some  who  are  prone  to  a  large  and  indiscriminate  medica- 
tion ;  and  while  this  evil  exists,  homoeopathy,  in  its  original  practical 
sense,  will  make  its  more  successful  demonstrations.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubtful  that  the  tonic  and  stimulant  prax^tice  which  has  risen  in  our 
cities,  and  which  still  sways  the  British  profession  (§  621,  a),  would 
yield  a  harvest  to  those  who  suffer  Nature  to  take  an  unmolested,  how- 
ever unaided  way.* 

It  is  due,  however,  to  truth  {Jiai  justitia  ruat  ccdum\  that  the  physiol- 
ogist concede  to  the  homoeopath  that  his  hypothetical  views  may  be  di- 
rected by  an  enlightened  understanding  of  the  properties  and  laws  of 
healthy  beings.  Upon  that  ffround,  indeed,  his  hopes  can  alone  re- 
pose ;  and  even  his  doctrines  m  pathology  and  therapeutics  are  a  thou- 
sand-fold better,  more  rational,  more  consistent,  more  conducive  to* 
health  and  to  life,  than  any  or  all  the  tenets  of  the  chemical  and  phys- 
ical schools.  With  the  one  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  misapplied 
philosophy ;  with  the  other  there  is  certainly  none  at  all  (§  892,  s). 

879.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  active  and  expectant  modes  of 
treatment  should  be  more  or  less  associated ;  either  taking  the  lead  ao- 
cording  to  the  general  character  of  the  disease,  and  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  individual  cases.  Having  made  the  requisite  impression 
by  the  active  method,  we  should  watch  till  another  remedial  change 
may  be  advantageously  produced.  When  all  is  steadily  in  the  ri^t 
way,  we  should  do  nothing  but  watch.  Another  impression  by  an  ac- 
tive agent  would  disturb  the  restorative  process,  and  might  so  derange 
the  vital  states  as  16  establish  a  condition  of  disease  which  art  and  na- 
ture together  might  not  be  able  to  surmount  (§  137  (2, 150,  151,  854). 

•  See  Dr.  Forbes's  "Yoong  Physic.;"  alao,  Prof.  Lawsov%  and  MiiMCO-CHmuBia 
CAL'i  ReviewM  of  the  same,  1846. 
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880.  Haying,  I  say,  placed  the  morbid  conditions  in  the  right  way 
for  their  subsidence  into  health,  but  little  else  remains  than  to  with- 
draw,  in  good  time,  the  active  interference  of  art.  Much,  however, 
as  I  have  said,  may  remain  to  be  accomplished  by  what  may  be  call 
ed  restorative  means ;  such  as  a  well-regulated  diet,  exercise,  expos- 
ure to  the  air,  &c.  (§  855).  In  protracted  diseases  Nature  may  also 
require  the  aid  of  tonics  and  stimulants ;  and  this  is  mainly  the  ad 
vantage  which  they  bestow.  They  are  rather,  therefore,  adjuncts  to 
medicines  that  are  curative,  than  positively  curative  themselves.  The 
same  is  also  true  of  those  narcotics  which  address  themselves  to  exalt- 
ed sensibility  or  irritability. 

881.  Though  by  the  system  of  watching  we  intrust  Nature  with 
the  cure,  the  active  inteiference  of  art  may  be  demanded  by  super- 
vening obstacles.  Such  is  the  case,  as  we  have  seen,  when  visceral 
inflammations  spring  up  in  the  self-limited  diseases  (§  858).  In  these 
affections,  also,  m  their  simple  states,  general  arterial  excitement  may 
become  so  excessive  as  to  require  the  loss  of  blood,  or  alterative  do- 
ses of  tartarized  antimony,  &c.  The  remedies  are  designed  for  these 
specific  objects,  and  not  with  any  expectation  of  arresting  diseases 
which  have  a  strictly  natural  course  and  termination.  The  same  prin- 
ciple is  applicable  to  all  other  forms  of  disease  ;  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  contingencies  that  may  arise  after  the  restorative  process 
shall  have  been  introduced.    It  is  alike  employing  constitutional  laws. 

882.  It  is  no  uncommon  prejudice  that  certain  local,  and  even  con- 
stitutional forms  of  disease  should  be  allowed  to  continue  for  the  pre- 
vention of  some  apprehended  greater  evil.  This  practice  is  founded 
upon  the  humoral  hypothesis,  and  is  one  of  the  strong  exemplifications 
of  the  fallacy  of  that  doctrine.  The  intermittent  fever  is  thus  allowed 
to  persist,  that*  some  peccant  matter  may  be  concocted  and  expelled ; 
ulcers  are  cherished  as  outlets  to  vicious  humors,  &;c.  But,  we  are 
never  benefited  by  the  continuance  of  natural  diseases.  The  sooner 
we  get  rid  of  them,  the  more  shall  we  insure  the  chances  of  pro- 
longed life,  enjoy  an  exemption  from  corporeal  and  moral  sufienng, 
and  manifest  our  common  sense. 

883.  a.  In  considering  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, we  speak  of  the  indications.  These  consist  of  the  suggestions 
that  may  be  afforded  by  all  that  relates  to  the  state  of  the  patient. 
They  refer  to  the  symptoms,  the  seat  of  the  disease,  its  remote  and 
pathological  causes,  its  duration,  the  habits,  occupation,  temperament, 
constitution,  age,  and  sex  (§  686,  h), 

883,  b.  And  here  we  may  go  back  to  the  origin  of  our  Science  for 
one  of  those  summary  statements  which  can  flow  only  from  an  en- 
lightened and  comprehensive  view  of  organic  philosophy,  and  which 
no  subsequent  observation  has  improved. 

**  Consider  well,"  says  Hippocrates,  **  the  nature  of  causes,  the  na- 
ture and  seat  of  the  disease,  what  is  most  suitable  to-day,  and  what 
to-morrow,  what  the  vigor  and  what  the  mildness  of  treatment  A 
neglect  of  either  may  be  fatal  to  the  sick.  Reason  as  a  practitioner, 
and  practice  with  reason."  "  Again,  an  important  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  consider  the  seasons  of  the  year,  the  various  changes,  and  the  dif- 
ferences of  their  eflects.  Next,  the  vnnds,  particularly  such  as  are 
common  to  all  nations,  and  such  as  are  peculiar  to  certain  countri^." 
'*  The  knowledge  of  disease  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  common  na- 
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ture  of  all  things,  and  from  the  inture  of  every  individual ;  irom  the 
disease,  the  patient,  the  things  thSt  are  administered,  and  die  person 
that  administers  them,  for  the  ca^ie  hecomes  easier  or  more  diiEcult 
accordingly.  We  are,  also,  to  consider  the  whole  season  in  general, 
and  the  particular  state  of  the  weather,  and  of  every  counUy ;  the 
customs,  the  diet,  the  employment,  the  age,  of  every  one,  the  conver- 
sations, the  manners,  the  taciturnity,  the  imaginings,  the  sleep,  the 
watchings,  and  the  dreams;  and  how  far  veUications,  itchings,  and 
tears,  are  concerned ;  and  what  the  paroxysms  are ;  what  the  evacu- 
ations by  stool,  or  spitting,  or  vomiting  may  be ;  and  what  changes 
may  happen  from  one  disease  to  another,  and  their  various  cons^ 
quences.  Sweat,  cold,  shivering,  cough,  sneezings,  sighing,  breath- 
ing, belchings,  flatus  (secret  and  audible),  hemorrhages,  and  hemor- 
rhoids, are  aJso  to  be  considered,  together  with  the  consequences  of 
each"  (§  5i  a,  350|,  821  c-823). 

884.  When  the  foregoing  indications  are  subjects  of  attention  we 
pursue  the  rational  system,  which  is  so  called  in  contradistinction  to 
the  empyrical. 

The  rational  treatment  looks,  also,  at  the  physiological  states  of  the 
body,  and  considers  disease  in  its  relations  to  those  states.  It  is 
constantly  concerned  about  the  laws  of  vital  actions,  and  regards  dis- 
ease as  consisting  in  their  modifications.  In  short,  it  proceeds  upon 
the  broad  around  of  inductive  philosophy,  and,  therefore,  takes  in  its 
scope  all  the  principles  of  medicine  (§  639,  a). 

The  empyricaZ  practice,  on  the  contrary,  discards  every  thing  but  a 
few  prominent  symptoms,  and  would  as  soon  relieve  the  pain  of  pleu- 
risy by  opium  as  that  which  attends  a  spasm  of  the  stomach.  Such, 
rather,  is  the  common  acceptation  of  empiricism.  But,  it  is  more  a 
prevailing  usage  with  the  ignorant,  and  with  those  Who  discard  the 
rational  treatment,  to  be  regardless  even  of  abstract  symptoms,  and  to 
be  mostly  swayed  by  the  humoral  hypotheses  (§  4  &,  744,  821,  824, 
830,  835). 

885.  Symptoms,  however,  are  the  most  essential,  in  their  relative 
bearing,  in  tne  series  of  indications.  They  inform  us  of  the  organs 
affected,  conduct  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  pathological  cause,  and  fre- 
quently contribute  their  aid  in  detecting  the  nature  of  the  remote 
causes,  by  which  the  patholorical  is  determined  (§  644,  667,  678). 

A  few  diseases  have  a  particular  symptoih  which  is  pathognomonic ; 
as  the  eruption  in  small-pox,  measles,  &c.  But  signs  of  this  nature 
are  very  rare,  and  still  rarer  the  strictly  vital  phenomena  (§  682,  3). 

In  the  great  class  of  inflammations  there  are  certain  symptoms  com- 
mon to  the  whole,  which,  being  more  or  less  present,  denote  the  pres- 
ence of  this  disease,  and  thus  become  a  general  guide  to  the  treat- 
ment through  the  light  which  they  shed  upon  the  general  pathology. 
That  treatment  is  the  antiphlogistic ;  but  whether  it  shall  consist  of 
bloodletting,  cathartics,  alteratives,  blisters,  &c.,  individually  or  col- 
lectively, and  to  what  extent,  will  depend  not  only  upon  the  amount 
and  severity  of  the  general  symptoms,  but  ofben,  also,  upon  many 
others  less  uniform  that  may  relate  to  each  individual  case,  and  which 
frequently  mark  some  special  modification  of  the  common  form  of  in- 
flammation (§  721,  722). 

886.  Next  in  importance  to  the  immediate  symptoms,  and  as  often 
indispensable  to  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  pathological  causo,  ia 
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a  knowledge  of  the  predisposing  causes.  This,  also,  has  been  amply 
shown  in  its  appropriate  places  (§  644, 742,  776,  813,  &g.).  To  these 
causes,  besides  the  more  immediate,  belong  the  innate  tendencies  to 
particular  forms  of  disease,  and,  more  or  less,  all  the  natural  and  ac- 
quired temperaments,  and  all  the  habitual  deviations  from  the  natural 
standard  of  a  sound  constitution  (§  143—147,  561,  661,  &c.).  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  where  there  are  many  remote  causes  concerned  in  the 
production  of  any  given  case  of  disease,  that  a  few  only,  perhaps  but 
one,  have  an  important  agency.  Those  few,  or  this  one,  are  most  im- 
portant to  be  known ;  and  so  of  the  others  in  proportion  to  their  mod- 
ifying influence.  In  the  great  families  of  fever  and  iiifiammation 
there  is  generally  but  one  principal  cause  for  each  modification,  which 
is  generally  transient,  or  may  appertain  to  the  constitution.  In  the 
latter  case,  as  where  phthisis  pulmonalis  arises  from  the  combined 
influences  of  cold,  moisture,  errors  in  food,  &c.,  I  regard  these  appa- 
rently predisposing  causes  as  simply  exciting,  and  assume  the  natural 
predisposition  as  the  predisposing  cause  (§  661). 

887.  The  great  value,  then,  of  a  knowledge  of  symptoms  and  of  the 
remote  causes  of  disease  is  that  of  conducting  us  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  pathological  cause.  In  forming  our  indications  of 
treatment  from  me  symptoms  alone,  we  may  effect  the  removal  of 
many,  but  in  so  doing  we  may  aggravate  the.  disease,  and  perhaps 
destroy  the  patient.  This  is  conspicuously  seen  in  the  bark  and  wine 
treatment  of  those  congestive  fevers  which  destroy  so  many  of  the 
human  family ;  one  symptom  only  being  the  guide  of  practice  in  such 
cases.  "  Debility,"  indeed,  is  practically  rendered  the  disease  itself 
by  philosophers  of  the  tonic  and  stimulant  school  (§  476  c,  487  A,  488^, 
569,  621  a),  though  it  be  a  mere  faUnre  of  voluntary  power. 

888,  a.  It  is  commonly  a  simple  problem  for  the  enlightened  and 
observing  practitioner  to  resolve  the  general  character  of  any  patho- 
logical condition.  With  this  knowledge  we  are  ready  to  act  m  a  cer- 
tain general  manner,  or,  as  it  is  called,  upon  general  principles.  But, 
there  is  something  far  more  difficult,  though  often  scarcely  less  im- 
portant to  be  known,  in  many  cases  of  disease ;  namely,  the  particu- 
lar species,  or  rather  variety,  of  inflammation,  of  fever,  &c.,  which 
any  given  case  may  present.  Having  found  this  last  important  point 
in  the  cases  supposed,  and  settled  the  modifying  influences  of  contin- 
gent causes,  we  are  fully  prepared  for  all  the  details  of  treatment. 

888,  b.  Owing  to  variations  in  the  pathological  state  of  many  cases 
of  a  common  fbrm  of  disease,  but  where  no  fundamental  change  in 
the  general  character  of  the  affection  has  happened,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  employ  remedies  in  apparent  opposition  to  each  other.  But, 
in  these  cases,  there  is  no  violation  of  principle,  no  inconsistency  of 
Nature.  A  different  conclusion  only  proves  diat  we  do  not  interpret 
Nature  correctly.  To  reconcile  the  seeming  inconsistency  it  is  only 
necessary  to  recollect  the  explanation  which  I  have  given,  that  our 
remedies  cure  by  instituting  new  pathological  states,  and  that  a  cer- 
tain variation  of  disease  from  that  condition  to  which  loss  of  blood  is 
generally  most  appropriate  may  render  stimulants,  along  with  anti- 
phlogistics,  the  best  means  for  instituting  the  pathological  change  that 
shall  be  most  conducive  to  the  restorative  process  (§  752-756,  870- 
872). 

888,  c.  There  are  a  few  fundamental  points  to  be  carefully  consid- 
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ered  in  all  cases  in  relation  to  the  effects  of  remedies.     They  refer  to 
the  principles  and  details  already  propounded. 

1.  The  direct  local  effect  of  remedies  upon  the  part  to  which  they 
may  be  applied. 

2.  Their  effects  upon  remote  parts  through  reflex  nervous  action. 

3.  Their  ultimate  effects  after  their  direct  action  is  over. 

4.  The  general  influence  each  remedy  may  esrert  upon  the  course 
and  termination  of  disease. 

888,  d.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  connected  with  con- 
stitutional principles,  that  those  organs  which  are  most  important  to 
life  are  either  within  the  direct  reach  of  medicine,  or  they  sympathize 
with  such  more  powerfully  and  more  readily  than  do  the  less  impor- 
tant (§  129,  &c.) 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  parts  through  which  we  operate 
artificially,  and  with  which  those  vast  and  important  sympathetic  rela- 
tions subsist,  are  of  an  external  nature,  and  admit  the  application  of 
powerful  remedies  to  their  surfaces. 

And  yet,  again,  observe  that  whenever  no  useful  results  would  fol- 
low the  direct  application  of  remedies  to  other  organs,  such  organs 
will  not  admit  their  application  without  injury  to  themselves  and  to 
others  remotely  situated.  Nature  has  therefore  kindly  given  to  us 
two  surfaces  through  which  we  may  act  upon  all  dbeases ;  while  she 
has  placed  a  barrier  against  the  entrance  of  all  morbific  agents  into 
those  parts  where  the  direct  action  of  remedies  would  be  useless  or 
detrimental. 

888,  e.  I  now  leave  the  subject  of  therapeutics  in  its  general  as- 
pects, to  illustrate  the  doctrines  which  I  have  propounded,  and  to  ad- 
vance the  rational  treatment  of  disease,  by  investigating  still  ^rther 
the  modus  operandi  of  remedial  agents,  and  as  that  philosophy  is  mod- 
ified in  its  connection  with  the  operation  of  loss  of  blood.  At  a  future 
time  it  will  be  my  purpose  to  caiTy  the  same  philosophy  through  all 
the  details  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  the  summary  consideration  of  the 
modus  operandi  of  remedies,  I  shall  make  a  more  practical  analysis 
of  the  therapeutical,  effects  of  certain  agents  which  are  capable  of  a 
v^de  range  of  influences,  but  between  which  the  resemblances  are  so 
obscure  as  to  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  errors  which  prevail 
in  respect  to  the  impressions  they  produce,  or  discourage  others  from 
all  expectation  of  ever  attaining  any  knowledge  of  their  operation  be- 
yond their  direct  manifestations.  I  shall  select  such  agents  for  this 
purpose  as  will  be  most  conducive  to  a  ready  apprehension  of  the  mo- 
dus operandi  of  all  others,  especially  the  most  important  and  most 
neglected  of  all — neglected  practically  as  well  as  philosophically — ^loss 
of  blood.  Those  agents  may  consist  o£  cathartics,  astringents^  txmics^ 
narcotics,  antispasmodics^  arsenic,  Peruvian  bark,  or,  rather,  the  alkaloid 
quinia,  iodine,  and  ergot.  The  last  four  will  illustrate  what  is  knowii 
as  specific  action.  In  the  Peruvian  bark  I  shall  also  bring  into  view  an 
agent  possessing  two  prominent  and  rather  opposite  virtues,  and  thus  at- 
tempt the  just  application  of  a  compound  agent  to  important  problems 
in  disease.     So,  also,  with  rhubarb,  &c.,  when  speaking  of  astringents. 

While  considering  the  therapeutical  uses  of  the  foregoing  agents,  I 
shall  also  indicate  their  morbific  capabilities ;  and,  as  an  important 
moans  of  engaging  attention,  I  shall  dwell  upon  their  abuses. 
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The  advantages  of  irritants,  applied  externally,  especially  vesicants, 
will  follow  in  the  train ;  and  bloodletting,  the  first  in  importance,  will 
be  reserved  for  the  last,  that  it  may  have  the  united  testimony  in  its 
behalf  of  all  that  precedes. 

I  am  also  prompted  to  these  inquiries  by  a  desire  to  introduce  the 
treatment  of  inflammation,  fever,  and  venous  congestion,  along  with 
my  investigation  of  their  pathology,  Sec. 

CATHARTICS. 

889,  a.  What  I  may  now  say  of  cathartics  is  a  continuation  of  what 
has  been  set  forth  in  section  863,  cf.  Their  definition  as  founded  upon 
their  most  sensible  and  uniform  eflect  is — agents  which  increase  intes- 
tinal evacuations.  But  this  acceptation  scarcely  refers  to  any  of  their 
important  physiological  and  therapeutical  influences ;  which  are  just 
as  mtelligible,  through  the  various  resulting  phenomena,  and  the  laws 
of  reflected  nervous  actions,  as  the  evacuations  they  produce. 

The  increase  of  peristaltic  motion,  and  the  augmented  product  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  spring  firom  the  irritation  vehich  is  exerted 
upon  that  tissue  by  the  action  of  cathartics ;  and  the  whole  group  of 
these  agents  are  more  or  less  capable  of  producing  those  results.  It 
is  through  this  irritation,  which  is  variable  in  its  kind  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  cathartic,  that  all  the  remote  influences  which  they  exert 
arise ;  and  as  these  remote  efiects  depend  upon  modifications  of  the 
nervous  power  corresponding  with  the  nature  of  the  primary  impres- 
sion, it  is  obvious  that  one  cathartic  may  be  speedily  curative,  while 
others  may  be  profoundly  morbific,  in  certain  given  conditions  of  dis- 
ease (§  52,  150,  227,  228,  500,  638J,  1088  d). 

But  cathartics  exert,  also,  important  efiects  upon  remote  organs  by 
continuous  sympathy  ;**  as  upon  the  stomach,  and  especially  upon  the 
liver  (§  498).  It  is  extremely  common,  for  instance,  when  a  cathartic 
is  about  operating,  for  nausea  or  vomiting  to  take  place ;  which,  how- 
ever, may  result  from  remote  as  well  as  from  continuous  sympathy. 
And  here  I  bring  the  analogous  influences  of  leeching  into  connection 
with  the  illustration  to  which  I  formerly  adverted  (§  49 8, y,  g).  By 
the  foregoing  manifest  initation  of  the  stomach  we  see,  also,  how  the 
vital  condition  of  that  organ  may  be  at  the  same  time  profoundly  af- 
fected, either  for  better  or  for  worse,  by  the  mere  action  of  cathartics 
upon  the  intestine.  And  that  this  is  truly  so,  is  evident  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  often  see  gastric  disease  subside,  or  produced,  or  in- 
creased, immediately  after  the  nauseating  efiect  of  a  cathartic.  But, 
should  the  same  results  happen  without  nausea,  we  know  from  the 
connection  of  phenomena  now  stated,  that  they  have  resulted  in  the 
more  obscure  instance  fi'om  exactly  the  same  influence,  though  the 
prominent  symptom  of  nausea  happen  to  be  absent.  We  thus  arrive 
at  the  farther  knowledge  that  cathartics  not  only  throw  their  powerful 
influence,  by  reflex  nervous  action,  upon  distant  oreans,  in  virtue  of  their 
intestinal  action,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  stomach  is  afiected 
by  the  remote  process,  but  how,  also,  this  organ  is  simultaneously  ren- 
dered the  point  of  departure  of  other  profound  influences  upon  distant 
organs ; — their  main  effects  depending  on  reflex  nervous  actions. 

If  we  now  look  at  what  is  going  forward  in  the  liver,  at  the  same 
time,  we  shall  see  that  here,  also,  are  phenomena  which  denote  the 
same  principles,  and  the  same  chain  of  causation.     Take,  in  the  first 

*  CotUinvous  infxuwce  of  Oiese  Institutet  (S 189  e,  /,  498  a). 
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place,  what  is  .most  obvious  to  the  senses,  the  bile ;  and  we  find  it 
often  greatly  increased  during  the  operation  of  cathartics.    Now  it 
would  be  clearly  wrong  to  explain  this  phenomenon  upon  any  other 
principle  than  that  which  I  have  assigned  for  the  nausea  and  Yomitii^; 
that  is  to  say,  by  remote  and  continuous  sympathy,*  just  as  muco-in- 
testinal  inflammation  is  extended  by  reflex  and  continuous  sympathy 
into  the  ducts  of  the  liver  (see  §  829).     Here,  also,  as  in  the  case  d 
the  stomach,  we  And  that  disease  simultaneously  subsides,  or  is  produ- 
ced, in  the  liver,  and  we  know  that  it  depends  upon  the  same  causes  that 
had  given  rise  to  the  production  of  bile.     But  this  is  not  all.     The 
liver,  from  its  important  connections  with  other  parts,  now  occaskms,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  stomach,  reflex   nervous   influences  upon  distant 
parts,  while,  moreover,  it  may  yield  important  relief  to  the  brain,  or 
the  stomach,  or  intestine,  &c.,  through  an  increased  secretion  of  bile 
(§  863).    The  irritation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue  which  determines 
the  nervous  action  upon  the  muscular  coat  (§  514/)  is  the  occa^on  of 
extensive  alterative  reflex  actions  upon  other  structures,  and  the  former 
phenomenon  is  a  key  to  the  latter,  and  of  the  modifications  which  result 
in  increased  secretions,  the  abatement  or  increase  of  disease,  etc.    Oi^ganic 
actions  alone  manifest  change  under  such  influences,  never  the  muscular, 
and  hence  the  difficulty  of  reasoning  from  the  latter  to  the  former  (§  893^). 

889,  h.  But,  cathartics  oflen  produce  their  full  curative  eflects  upon 
remote  organs  without  determining  any  alvine  evacuation ;  and  this 
proves  to  us  that  the  great  curative  operation  of  cathartics  is  of  a  phys- 
iological nature.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  common  than  to  exhibit 
cathartics  when  the  intestine  is  empty ;  and  all  the  good  we  then  ob- 
tain from  them  ^and  it  is  oflen  great)  arises  from  those  vital  influences 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  If  much  bile,  mucus,  &c.,  happen  to 
be  discharged  in  these  cases,  they  are  mainly  generated  during  the 
action  of  the  cathartic  (§  69  4^).  In  almost  every  acute  disease  of 
much  importance  cathartics  are  administered,  and  if  not  with  the  in- 
tention of  which  I  am  speaking,  they  are  employed  empyrically. 
When  no  such  specific  object  is  contemplated,  they  are  given  mere- 
ly because  it  is  customary  to  do  so ;  always  excepting  the  humoral 
interpretation  (§  456  a,  461^,  473  e,  478  5,  483  c,  1058  d). 

889,  c-  In  my  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica,  1  have  placed 
the  chloride  of  mercury  and  blue  pill  as  the  first  in  importance  among 
cathartics ;  and  yet  their  purgative  eflect  is  comparatively  very  litde 
with  many  of  those  which  I  have  arranged  eis  the  most  inferior.  This 
was  plainly  done  for  the  reason  that  the  curative  influences  of  these 
mercurial  preparations  are  far  greater,  in  a  general  sense,  than  those 
of  any  other  cathartic.  Expenence  assures  us  that  the  arrangement 
is  right ;  while  philosophy,  as  also  founded  on  observation,  enforces 
the  truth  that  the  most  drastic  cathartics  inflict  their  injuries  through 
exactly  the  same  principles  that  the  less  purgative  exert  their  good 
eflects,  differing  only  in  the  irritations  and  reflex  nervous  actions. 

We  thus  see  how  liable  definitions  are  to  lead  «is  astray ;  and  this 
is  true  of  most  of  the  designations  which  I  have  retained  in  my  Phys- 
iological Arrangement,  and  more  particularly  so  of  those  general  de- 
nominations, such  as  demulcents,  revulsives,  deobstruents,  &c.,  which 
I  have  excluded  (§  729  b,  819  a). 

889,  d.  We  may  make  up  our  minds,  therefore,  that  the  mere  pur- 
gative eflect,  or  the  evacuation  of  the  fecal  matter,  abstractedly  con- 

*  The  case  is  the  same  here  as  when  stimulants  or  mechanical  irritants  appli^  to 
the  conjunctiva  instaatly  excite  the  lachrymal  gland  to  the  production  of  tean. 
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sidered,  is  one  of  the  least  that  is  exerted  by  catbartics ;  and  nothing 
can  be  said  in  behalf  of  their  supposed  action  upon  the  'blood. 

889,  e.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  steadily  considered  that  fecal 
accumulations  are  a  source  of  mechanical  irritation,  at  least ;  or,  if 
they  consist  more  or  less  of  fermented  food  they  also  irritate  in  virtue 
of  their  specific  properties,  and,  in  both  the  cases,  exasperate  remote 
diseases  through  the  same  physiological  laws  that  are  relative  to  the 
good  or  bad  effects  of  cathartics.  It  is  then  an  object  to  remove  these 
exciting  causes.  But,  if  none  of  the  important  vital  infiuences  of  ca- 
thartics be  then  contemplated,  we  should  employ  such  only  as  are 
mild,  and  whose  action  does  not  extend  much  beyond  the  intestinal 
canal.  Precisely  the  same  rule  should  also  obtain  in  the  administra- 
tion of  emetics.  Tartarized  antimony  and'  ipecacuanha  are  all  we 
want  for  profound  curative  virtues ;  and  sulphate  of  zinc  for  superficial 
action,  or,  at  most,  associated  with  one  of  tne  others  where  gastric  ir- 
ritability is  rendered  obtuse  by  narcotic  poisons. 

889,y!  Does  the  reader  now  inquire  why  it  so  frequently  happens 
that  the  best  effects  of  cathartics,  in  diseases  remote  from  the  intes- 
tines, are  obtained  only  when  they  operate  decisively,  and  perhaps 
powerfully  1  The  answer  is  important ;  fi)r  it  goes  far  to  illustrate  the 
modus  operandi  not  only  of  cathartics,  but  of  all  remedial  agents.  It 
is,  then,  because  this  strong  impression  upon  the  vital  condition  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  tissue  is  necessary  to  establish  those  reflex  nerv- 
ous actions  on  remote  parts  that  niay  be  the  seat  of  disease,  which  re- 
sult in  such  a  change  as  brings  about  their  own  natural  curative  ten- 
dency. The  repeated  evacuations  are  a  necessary  consequence  of 
that  requisite  impression  upon  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  and  serve 
as  an  evidence  that  such  necessary  impression  has  been  produced.* 

889,  g.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  results  which  follow  the  ac- 
tion of  cathartics  may  affect  powerfully  all  organs,  however  remote 
they  may  be  from  the  intestine,  without  resortmg  to  the  common  as- 
sumption of  absorption,  or  to  any  doctrine  in  the  humoral  pathology. 
In  all  this,  too,  we  are  aided  not  only  by  our  knowledge  or  the  phys- 
iological relations  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue  to  all  other  parts 
through  the  sympathetic  nerve,  but  by  its  anatomical  connections  with 
the  liver  and  skin,  and  by  its  vast  extent.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  soine 
of  the  most  important  vital  functions,  and  it  is  here  that  the  whole  lac- 
teal system  takes  its  rise,  and  here  is  the  great  Concentration  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve  in  the  semi-lunar  ganglion  and  solar  plexus,  with 
the  contributions  firom  the  pneumogastric  nerve  and  spinal  tord. 

It  is  owing  tp  these  vast  and  important  anatomical  and  physiolog- 
ical connections,  that,  when  disease  springs  up  in  the  intestinal  mu- 
cous membrane,  it  sheds  its  morbific  influence  abroad  over  the  whole 
system ;  now  developing,  by  reflex  actions,  cerebral  inflammation  or 
congestion ;  now  of  the  liver ;  again,  inflammation  of  the  skin ;  at  an- 
other time,  of  the  bladder;  in  this  subject  rheumatism ;  in  that,  scrof- 
ula ;  in  another,  croup ;  in  others,  inflammation  of  the  fauces ;  here, 
of  the  eyes ;  there,  of  the  nose ;  here,  an  attack  of  the  gout ;  there, 
abortion ;  and  so  on,  through  every  part  of  the  organization. 

Considering,  therefore,  I  say,  the  foregoing  anatomical  and  phys- 
iological characteristics  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  how  diseases  of  this  membrane  may  give  rise  to  disease  in  every 
other  pait,  we  may  readily  comprehend  how  it  is  that  cathartics  exert 

*  See  NoTB  6  p.  1116. 
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powerful  sympathetic  effects  upon  distant  organs  when  rendered  an- 
usually  susceptible  by  disease.  And  so  of  all  other  remedial  agentSy 
internally  applied,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  virtues,  their 
doses,  &c.    The  philosophy  Ues  mostly  in  reflex  nervous  actions. 

889,  h.  From  all  which  it  follows,  that  three  principal  advantages 
are  contemplated  from  the  operation  of  cathartics ;  namely, 

1st.  Their  sympathetic  influences,  remote  and  continuous. 

3d.  The  increased  secretions  to  which  they  give  rise;  especially 
from  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  and  from  the  liver. 

3d.  The  evacuation  of  the  fecal  matter,  which,  in  a  general  sense, 
is  the  least  of  all. 

889,  i.  Certain  cathartics  aflect  certain  portions  of  the  intestinal  mu- 
cous tissue  more  than  other  portions ;  and  this  is  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liar modifications  of  the  organic  properties  in  difierent  parts  of  that 
tissue,  and  the  peculiar  vitcd  relations  of  particular  cathartics  to  one 
or  another  of  those  different  parts  (§  134-137,  150.)  These  special 
relationships  should  become  the  subjects  of  critical  investigation,  since 
it  ofl;en  happens  that  cathartics  may  be  advantageously  selected  with 
a  view  to  diese  exact  physiological  conditions.  The  fact  is  more  or 
less  understood,  but  not  so  the  philosophy.  There  are  some  great 
errors,  however,  as  to  the  facts.  Aloes,'  for  example,  is  supposed, 
universally,  to  exert  its  eflect  especially  upon  the  large  intestine,  wlule, 
in  truth,  its  influence  is  vastly  more  upon  the  jejunum  and  ilium,  as 
abundantly  manifested  in  irritable  states  of  the  small  intestine,  and  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  aggravates  the  general  arterial  excitement  m 
fever  and  inflammation.  The  irritation  of  the  highly-sensitive  anus 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  prejudice  depends  mostly  upon  the  sudden 
production  of  morbid  bile  which  aloes  elicits  by  its  special  influence 
upon  the  liver ;  and  this,  also,  is  a  proof  of  its  direct  and  main  eSecX, 
upon  the  superior  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  (§  718).  But  again, 
we  have  an  opposite  demonstration  of  the  same  philosophy  in  the 
failure  of  aloes  to  be  attended  by  this  irritation  of  the  anus  in  the  ab- 
sence of  hepatic  derangements ;  and  then,  also,  there  is  comparatively 
little  bile  evacuated  (^1063  h). 

The  great  governing  principle,  however,  in  the  selection  of  cathar- 
tics, should  be  their  known  enect  upon  disease,  according  to  its  seat 
and  pathology.  If  applied  with  a  view  to  their  special  action  upon 
one  part  or  another  of  the  intestinal  canal,  they  will  be  ofl;en  liable  to 
the  worat  practical  consequences  unless  the  philosophy  which  I  have 
set  forth  upon  this  subject  be  considered  accurately  along  with  exper- 
imental observation  of  the  relative  virtues  of  the  difierent  cathartics ; 
and,  I  may  add,  that  the  more  these  relations  are  studied,  the  more 
apparent  vnll  that  philosophy  become  in  its  truth  and  importance  (§ 
52,  134-137,  150,  1058  h,  and  references  there,  1063  &,  1065  h). 

889,  k.  From  what  has  been  hitherto  said  of  the  philosophy  of  life, 
and  as  modified  by  disease,  we  readily  understand  how  cathartics 
may  be  greatly  varied  in  their  action  by  associating  two  or  more  to- 
gether, or  by  uniting  with  them  agents  from  other  groups.  Each  com- 
bination is  a  new  remedy,  and  a  new  one,  too,  according  to  the  exact 
proportions  of  each  ingredient.  How  important,  therefore,  a  critical 
regard  to  all  the  details  involved  in  these  suggestions !  But,  there  is 
no  problem,  I  say  again,  more  diflicult  in  practical  medicine ;  and 
next  to  that  is  the  right  dose  of  the  whole,  or  of  any  single  agent,  and 
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next  in  order  the  time  for  its  repetition,  or  for  the  substitution  of  some 
other  remedj.  Such  combinations  act  as  a  whole,  and  not  only  upon 
the  ^intestinal  mucous  tissue  according  to  their  collective  virtues,  but 
develop  and  reflect  upon  other  parts  an  alterative  nervous  influence  in 
a  corresponding  manner.  Thus  the  nervous  influence  is  on  common 
ground  with  those  agents  as  an  exciting  and  modifying  cause,  since  the 
latter  excite  and  modify  the  mucous  product  by  their  direct  action, 
while  the  increase  of  bile,  urine,  sweat,  &c.,  depends  upon  reflected 
nervous  action  as  the  exciting  cause  (§  222-283^,  461,  512,  647^). 

If  we  now  take  an  example,  familiar  as  it  may  be  in  practice,  it  may 
help  our  philosophy  as  to  all  other  combinations  of  remedies,  and 
guide  the  practical  hand  in  regulating  the  proportion  of  ingredients, 
Qie  doses,  &c.  Thus,  cathartics  may  become  completely  inoperative, 
as  such,  by  the  addition  of  opium.  This  is  done  by  rendering  the  ir- 
ritability of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue  so  obtuse  that  it  cannot  be 
roused  by  the  irritating  virtue  of  the  cathaitic.  Diminisb  the  propor- 
tion of  opium,  and  the  cathartic  irritates  moderately  and  purges 
slightly.  Reduce  the  narcotic  still  more,  and  the  cathartic  irritates 
more  and  purges  more.  Omit  the  opium,  and  the  purgative  efiect 
may  be  violent  and  attended  by  great  pain.  And,  in  doing  all  this,  we 
also  variously  modify  the  reflected  nervous  influences  of  all  the 
agents  which  are  thus  employed  (§  227,  228,  500,  &c.,  872  a). 

This  is  an  example  for  all  other  combinations  of  remedies ;  for  the 
same  philosophy  is  concerned  throughout.  We  see,  too,  in  this  ex- 
ample, how  the  combination  acts  as  a  whole.  The  cathartic  and  nar- 
cotic simultaneously  impress  irritability  and  sensibility ;  each  exerting 
its  force  upon  those  properties  of  life  in  the  ratio  of  their  proportions, 
and  according,  also,  to  the  existing  state  of  the  properties  (§  137  d, 
150,  189,  191, 872  a),  and  so  will  be  the  modified  reflex  nervous  actions. 

889,  I.  Cathartics  are  often  cumulative  in  their  efiects ;  but  this  will 
depend  much,  as  with  numerous  other  remedies  to  which  this  princi- 
ple applies,  upon  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  administered 
(§  556-558).  If  the  interval  be  short,  as  about  four  or  six  hours,  and 
the  same  dose  be  continued,  the  last  may  operate  with  violence,  al- 
though the  preceding  had  manifested  no  efiect.  But  this  is  far  fi^om 
being  always  true.  Indeed,  it  is  often  necessary  to  increase  the  dose, 
even  when  exhibited  at  these  short  intervals;  and  we  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  all  this,  and  sufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  the  case, 
whether  as  to  dose,  the  nature  of  the  cathartic,  or  time  for  repetition,  by 
considering  the  existing  condition  of  the  intestinal  canal,  or  other  con- 
tingent influences,  such  as  jaundice,  &c.  But  here,  embarrassments 
frequently  grow  out  of  constitutional  peculiarities  of  patients.  These 
natural  peculiarities,  in  relation  to  cathartics  especially,  are  often  re- 
markably great ;  one  patient  bearing  far  larger  doses,  and  more  ac- 
tive cathartics,  than  another  under  apparently  the  same  circumstances 
of  disease ;  just  as  in  the  case  of  bloodletting  (§  912).  I  am  therefore 
always  in  the  habit  of  interrogating  patients  with  whose  susceptibili- 
ties in  this  respect  I  am  unacquainted,  as  to  the  quantity  of  salts,  or 
of  castor  oil,  they  may  be  in  the  habit  of  using,  with  a  view  to  their 
action  upon  the  bowels.  This  enlightens  us  greatly  as  to  their  prob- 
able susceptibility  to  the  action  of  other  cathartics ;  and,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  extdhding  the  philosophy  which  conceiiis  this  subject,  I  will 
add  that  this  knowledge  as  to  cathartics  will  not  help  us  with  any  oth- 
er agent.    Every  other  must  be  subjected  to  the  same  analysis. 
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There  is  another  and  important  modification  of  the  cumulative  eSect 
of  cathartics,  according  to  the  frequency  of  their  repetition,  and  vehicfa 
may  be  said  to  apply,  more  or  less,  to  most  other  remedies  whose  ef- 
fects are  cumulative  (^  555-558).  We  have  just  seen,  that  if  cathar- 
tics be  administered  once  in  four  or  six  hours,  that  effect  is  variously 
manifested.  But,  if  the  interval  be  much  shorter,  the  cumulative  in- 
fluence w^ill  be  more  strongly  pronounced.  This  is  owing  to  the  per- 
sistence of  the  modified  state  of  intestinal  irritability  af):er  each  suc- 
cessive dose.  Each  dose,  if  soon  repeated,  raises  irritability  more 
and  more,  so  that  each,  in  succession,  operates  more  and  more.  But, 
if  the  intervals  be  long,  irritability  returns  to  its  natural  state,  and  a 
larger  dose  will  be  necessary  to  make  an  impression  (§  137  d^  514^, 
516  ^2,  no.  6,  549-558,  857).  The  principle  now  concerned  explains 
the  reason  why  tartarized  antimony  or  ipecacuanha  when  unitea  with 
the  sulphate  of  zinc  will  take  effect  as  soon  as  the  latter.  It  ia  the 
same,  too,  which  brings  the  permanent  tonics  into  speedy  operation 
when  associated  with  the  analogous  difiusible  stimulants  (§  890},  g). 

Now,  therefore,  if  the  interval  be  quite  short  between  the  doses  of 
a  cathartic,  their  cumulative  effect  will  be  more  and  more  strongly 
pronounced.  Thus :  if  an  infusion  of  senna,  or  a  solution  of  salts, 
forming,  respectively,  one  fiiU  dose,  be  taken  in  divided  quantities  ev- 
ery half  hour,  the  entire  quantity  of  either  vnll  often  purge  more  act- 
ively than  if  the  whole  of  either  were  ta)cen  at  once.  So,  if  a  grain 
of  ipecacuanha  be  administered  once  in  four  hours,  it  vnll  generally 
fail  of  producing  nausea;  but  if  half  a  grain  be  exhibited  once  in  two 
hours,  It  will  be  more  apt  to  nauseate.  There  are  peculiarities  about 
tartarized  antimony  and  other  agents,  in  this  respect,  which  have  been 
considered  under  the  designation  of  vital  habit  (§  535,  &c.,  873). 

A  common  principle  applies  to  all  the  foregoing  cases,  is  extensive- 
ly ingrafted  upon  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  and  of  Tast  import- 
ance to  the  hand  of  art.  In  the  cases  recited,  by  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  remedies  we  increase  progressively  the  susceptibility  of  one 
part  or  another  to  their  peculiar  influences,  either  directly  or  by  reflex 
nervous  action.  We  bring  the  virtues  of  the  different  agents  more 
and  more  into  relation  with  the  organic  properties ;  and,  when  that 
relation  is  fully  established,  the  last  dose  appears  to  exert,  and  may 
exert,  a  greater  power  than  all  that  had  preceded  it. 

889,  m.  We  may  now,  perhaps,  more  readily  comprehend  a  part 
of  the  philosophy  which  should  goveni  us  where  it  is  mainly  an  ob- 
ject to  remove  habitual  constipation,  and  to  which  a  brief  reference 
was  made  in  a  former  section  (§  556,  b).  In  cases  of  this  nature,  there 
are  two  primary  objects  to  be  kept  in  view :  1st.  To  avail  ourselves 
of  the  cumulative  effect  of  cathartic  remedies ;  2d.  To  establish  a  free 
secretion  of  bile,  through  alterative  reflex  nervous  actions.  To  ob- 
tain these  objects,  it  is  obvious  that  the  cathartic  should  be  adminis- 
tered with  a  certain  frequency,  and  that  it  should  be  of  a  certain  kind. 
The  cathartic  should  be  of  the  best  alterative  nature,  that  it  may  reach 
the  lirer,  and  establish  the  most  favorable  change  in  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal ;  tne  last  of  which  has  been  already  stated  (§  556,  h).  Qastor  oil 
is  also  valuable  for  this  purpose  (Paine's  Materia  Medica,  p.  37).  It 
is  plain,  also,  that  the  doses  should  be  so  small  as  not  to  produce  irri- 
tation ;  for  this  would  soon  result  in  positive  disease.  Tne  most  vio- 
lent agent  may  be  rendered  mild  by  a  proper  regulation  of  the  dose. 
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It  is  therefore  less  the  energy  of  the  remedy,  than  its  salutary  altera- 
tive virtues,  that  is  to  be  considered.  In  pursuing  the  treatment,  our 
object  should  be  to  imitate  Nature  as  nearly  as  possible :  that  is  to 
say,  to  produce*  one  free  movement,  daily,  in  the  adult,  and  one  or  two 
in  infants.  The  remedy,  therefore,  should  be  administered  at  least 
once  in  a  day^  or,  if  it  can  be  rightly  adjusted,  evening  and  morning 
would  be  still  better,  at  the  beginning  of  the  treatment.  By  this  pro- 
cess we  gradually  alter  the  irritability  of  the  intestine  and  bring  it  fully 
into  relation  with  the  virtues  of  the  agent ;  and,  as  the  bile  possesses, 
also,  cathartic  endowments,  we  shall  have  thus  adapted  intestinal 
irritability  to  the  action  of  that  natural  and  now  augmented  stimulus. 
The  case  is  parallel,  in  its  philosophy,  with  that  of  the  emetics  and 
tonics,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  section  889, 1.     Also,  ^  516  d,  no.  6. 

It  hence  becomes  manifest,  that,  by  pursuing  this  course  we  shall 
soon  be  under  the  necessity  of  diminishing  the  dose  with  which  the 
treatment  was  commenced ;  till,  at  last,  the  quantity  dwindles  away 
to  such  minute  doses  that  the  stimulus  of  the  bile  and  the  mechanical 
irritation  of  the  alimentary  matter  supersede  the  farther  use  of  the 
medicine ;  or,  the  minute  doses  may  now  become  morbific. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  foregoing 
treatment  the  doses  fail  of  their  intended  effect ;  when  some  other 
cathartic,  as  a  little  castor  oil,  or  Rochelle  salt,  should  be  exhibited,  but 
not  enough  to  operate  actively.  Their  active  effect  would  interfere 
with  the  prpcess  of  bringing  the  organic  properties  into  a  fixed  rela- 
tion with  the  small  doses  of  the  more  alterative  remedy,  and  subse- 
quently to  their  natural  stimulus,* the  bile. 

In  all  this  series  of  influences  it  is  clear  enough  that  a  change  is 
established  in  the  condition  of  the  liver ;  but  a  not  less  important  one 
occurs  in  the  vital  state  of  the  intestine  (^  1057  c). 

889,  mm.  If  we  now  regard,  for  a  moment,  the  universal  system 
which  is  pursued  of  administering  active  doses  of  cathartics,  in  the 
foregoing  cases  (§  889,  m),  at  intervals  of  two,  three,  or  more  days, 
we  shall  readily  see  that  different  results  must  follow ;  while  experi- 
ence teaches  that  constipation  is  not  oflen  surmounted  in  this  manner. 
Too  much  violence  is  thus  inflicted,  nature  is  embarrassed,  and  is  in- 
capable of  instituting  those  salutary  changes  which  we  have  seen  to 
anse  in  the  former  case. — See  §  516  d,  no.  6. 

'  Nor  is  it  alone  the  intestine  which  ftiils  of  being  diverted  from  its 
torpid  state.  A  shock  is  propagated  to  the  stomach ;  the  liver  vio- 
lently impressed,  and  natural  changes  are  not  instituted  in  its  action, 
and  a  continuous  flow  of  increased  bile  is  not  established  (§  889,  a). 

It  is  readily  seen  that  rhubarb,  for  the  sake  of  its  tonic  virtue,  may 
be  oflen  substituted  for  the  aloetic  and  mercurial  compound  (§  556,  b\ 
or  associated  with  them,  or  ipecacuanha  sometimes  intermingled.  Or, 
at  other  times,  it  may  be  greatly  best  to  substitute  mild  enemas,  whose 
action  is  explained  in  section  498,  or  again  to  depend  upon  diet,  ex- 
ercise, running  especially,  &c.  But,  a  very  common  error  is  commit- 
ted in  these  cases,  as  it  respects  food.  It  is  not  considered  that  the 
stomach  ofken  suffers  as  well  as  the  intestine ;  and  all  the  laxative  food, 
as  it  is  called,  which  is  employed  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  residuary 
matter,  is  apt  to  inflict  a  greater  injury  upon  the  stomach  than  any 
advantage  that  may  arise  from  its  mechanical  irritation  of  the  intes- 
tine.    These  are  cases,  therefore,  for  a  very  limited  diet  of  those 
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things  which  are  easy  of  digestion,  and  for  the  alterative  treatment 
by  medicine,  e:sercise,  &c. 

889,  ».  And  now  as  to  the  time,  in  a  general  sense,  most  appropri- 
ate for  the  exhibition  of  cathartics,  and  the  philosophy  which  concerns 
it  (§  863,  d).  There  is  a  certain  attendant  of  the  human  constitution, 
as  already  seen  (§  768),  which  disposes  the  system  to  daily  periodical 
excitement  This  natural  phenomenon  takes  place  late  in  the  after- 
noon, in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  I  have  considered  its  application  in 
a  pathological  sense,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  in  that  double  ac- 
ceptation as  it  regards  the  operation  of  cathartics. 

It  is  obvious,  I  say,  that  the  system  is  in  its  most  irritable  and  sus- 
ceptible state  toward  the  decline  uf  the  day,  and  that  this  period  must  be 
the  worst  for  the  operation  of  so  powerful  an  initant  as  cathartics,  and 
more  especially  so  if  fever  or  inflammation  be  present  (§  137,  d) ; 
thoueh  there  is  a  great  difference,  in  this  respect,  among  different  ca- 
thartics. The  most  appropriate  time  for  their  administration,  in  a  gen- 
eral sense,  is  toward  the  decline  of  the  natural  evening  paroxysm,  or 
between  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This 
will  also  generally  bring  their  exhibition  in  febrile  affecdona  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  remission  of  fever,- so  that  their  operation  may  be 
over  before  the  access  of  another  paroxysm.  The  same  principle  ap- 
plies to  inflammation ;  for,  although  there  be  no  manifest  exacerba- 
tion in  the  afl:emoon,  the  disease  is  under  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
system  to  a  sate  of  excitement  at  this  period  of  the  day. 

At  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  the  natural  paroxysm  is  fast  on  the 
decline,  and  this  is  the  most  suitable  hour  for  those  cathartics  whose 
'  operation  is  slow ;  as  calomel,  blue  pill,  aloes,  &c. ;  and  if  other  pur- 
gatives be  afterward  necessary,  they  may  follow  in  the  morning  with 
a  speedy  effect.  In  this  manner,  the  repose  of  the  patient  is  not  dis- 
turbed, and  is  conducive  to  the  salutary  Influence  of  the  highly-al- 
terative cathartics.  These  cathartics  exert  powerful  influences  upon 
organs  that  may  not  be  the  seat  of  disease ;  which  is  particularly  true 
of  the  skin.  Now  this  action  which  is  thus  instituted  in  the  surface 
transmits  a  curative  reflex  nervous  influence  to  parts  that  are  diseased, 
and  both  the  impression  upon  the  skin  and  its  salutary  reflex  nerv- 
ous actions  will  be  much  promoted  by  the  warmth  of  the  bed,  by  the 
horizontal  posture,  and  by  sleep.  For  the  same  reason,  if  cold  should 
arrest  the  action  in  the  skin  which  the  cathartic  institutes,  that  organ, 
suffering  this  violence,  may  reflect  morbific  sympathies  upon  other 
parts,  and  may  thus,  more  or  less,  defeat  the  useful  effects  of  the  ca- 
thartic (§  514,  h)*  It  is  the  work,  throughout,  of  reflex  nervous  action. 

But,  sJl  cathartics  whose  operation  is  speedy  should  be  exhibited 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  when  the  irritability  of  the  system  is 
least,  and  sleep  has  had  its  balmy  influences. 

ASTRINGENTS. 

890,  a.  Astringents  are  commonly  supposed  to  act  upon  physical 
principles  more  than  any  other  remedial  agents,  and  that  their  special 
operation  is  analogous  to  the  tanning  process  (§  569,  b).  I  shall  en- 
deavor, however,  to  show  that  Nature  is  so  far  consistent  with  herself, 
and  that  all  the  facts  in  the  case  enforce  the  conclusion,  that  astrin- 
gents operate  like  all  other  remedial  agents  upon  vital  principles, 
whether  they  be  administered  internally,  or  applied  to  the  external 

*  See  NoTK  D  p.  1114 
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suiiace ;  that  they  operate  by  bo  modifying  the  living  properties  and 
actions  of  the  secerning  vessels,  that  reaundant  secretions  of  blood,  or 
of  other  fluids,  are  arrested  in  virtue  of  that  change  of  vital  action. 

890,  b.  Let  us  now  look  for  an  illustration  of  the  foregoing  to  some 
agent  which  embraces  other  virtues  in  connection  with  that  which  is 
reputedly  astringent.  There  are  many  of  these ;  such  as  the  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  the  sulphate  of  copper,  rhubarb,  &c.  We  will  take 
the  last  mentioned,  for  the  sake  of  indicating,  also,  its  uses  in  prac- 
tice. This  substance  is  positively  cathartic  in  certain  therapeutical 
doses,  but  so  stimulating  to  the  system  in  such  doses  as  to  render 
great  caution  necessary  in  its  administration  in  acute  inflammatory 
diseases ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  much  smaller  doses  it  is  adapt- 
ed to  many  chronic  inflammations.  Again,  in  certain  other  small  do- 
ses it  is  a  valuable  tonic,  but  still  contra-indicated  by  active  inflamma- 
tion. Lastly,  it  is  a  powerful  astringent  in  various  doses,  from  its 
smallest  alterative,  to  its  full  cathartic  dose ;  operating  under  partic- 
ular circumstances  of  disease  as  a  direct  astringent  in  its  small  doses, 
as  in  diaixhosa,  yet,  in  an  opposite  state  of  the  bowels,  as  in  constipa- 
tion, proving  an  admirable  laxative  in  the  same  small  and  repeated 
doses  (§  889,  m,  mm) ;  while  its  wonders  cease  not  even  in  its  full  ca- 
thartic dose— for  now  in  diarrhoea  it  flrst  operates  as  a  cathartic,  and 
then  shuts  up  the  bowels  as  an  astringent.  ^ 

Now,  to  what  causes  are  all  these  diversified  and  apparently  con- 
tradictory efiects  owing  ?  They  depend  upon  the  natural  susceptibil- 
ity of  the  organic  properties  to  changes  according  to  the  virtues  of  the 
agents  which  may  act  upon  them,  and  their  existing  state  when  the 
agents  are  brought  into  operation ;  and,  secondly,  as  well,  also,  upon 
the  doses  in  which  they  are  administered.  When  the  vital  conditions 
are  aflected  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  under  a  given  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, if  a  vital  agent  possessing  particular  virtues  be  applied,  it 
will  so  modify  or  alter  the  existing  morbid  state,  that  new  and  definite 
results  will  follow.  Thus,  when  Sie  intestinal  mucous  tissue  is  aflect- 
ed with  that  condition  of  disease  which  results  in  a  preternatural  wa- 
tery secretion,  and  consequent  evacuations,  which  is  called  diarrhcea, 
and  rhubarb  is  administered  in  a  certain  dose,  this  substance  first  im- 
presses the  membrane  in  such  a  way  as  to  determine  an  increase  of 
the  peristaltic  movement;  but  it  simultaneously  alters  the  morbid 
state  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue  in  such  a  way  that  the  unnatural 
secretion  is  arrested ;  while  the  change  which  is  thus  established  in 
the  tissue  removes  the  morbid  reflex  nervous  action  from  the  muscu- 
lar tissue  of  the  intestine,  upon  which  the  diarrhoeal  evacuation  in 
part  depended.  The  diarrhcea  thus  ceases  after  the  rhubarb  has  act- 
ed moderately  as  a  cathartic.  The  same  causation  which  determined 
the  action  of  the  rhubarb  as  a  cathartic  chauged  the  morbid  state  in 
such  wise  as  to  arrest  the  farther  production  of  the  intestinal  fluid, 
and  the  preternatural  determination  of  the  nervous  power  upon  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  bowels  (§  1062). 

Whether,  therefore,  the  rhubarb  purge,  or  prove  astringent,  or 
tonic,  a  common  principle  and  common  laws  are  concerned  through- 
out; and  all  the  sensible  results  depend  upon  certain  alterations 
which  the  agent  efiects  in  the  vital  properties  and  actions  of  the  ves- 
sels, or  tissues,  which  are  the  seat  of  the  morbid  conditions,  or  in 
which  the  various  phenomena  may  take  place. 
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Just  SO  it  is,  also,  with  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  of  copper,  or  ipe- 
cacuanha, when  they  restrain  haemoptysis  by  their  emetic  effect,  or 
when  in  smaller  doses  they  arrest  other  hemorrhages,  or  diarrhosa,  oi 
at  other  times  bring  about  the  results  of  ordinary  tonics.     Consider, 
too,  the  special,  but  analogous,  efiects  of  opium ;  which,  in  airesdng 
intestinal  secretions,  or  those  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  suipasses  ev- 
ery astringent     And  yet  opium  has  no  astringent  principle,  nor  has 
it  ever  been  supposed  that  this  remedy  checks  those  products  by  as- 
tringing  the  vessels  or  condensing  the  tissues.    It  arrests  them,  espe- 
cially, by  so  modifying  irritability  and  sensibilily  that  the  natural  and 
other  stimuli  become  less  operative.    And  what  lets  us  particularly  into 
the  philosophy  of  this  subject  is  the  coincidence  in  the  effects  of  opinm 
as  it  respects  the  simultaneous  diminution  of  the  various  other  producte 
of  the  abdominal  oi^ns ;  the  cause  of  the  diminution  of  the  bile,  and 
of  the  urine,  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  diminution  of  the  diarrhoeal 
product  of  the  intestine  (§  889  k^  891  c2,  891^  k), 

890,  bb.  What  I  have  now  explained  comprehends  the  whole  philos- 
ophy of  the  operation  of  astringents.    When  they  arrest  the  dischai^ 
of  ulcers,  or  of  blood  from  the  stomach,  or  of  any  part  with  which 
tbey  come  in  direct  contact,  it  is  mostly  by  their  direct  action  upon 
the  vital  condition  of  the  parts.     In  other  cases  it  is  through  reflex  ac- 
tion of  the  nervous  system.      And  here  we  may  look  at  the  coinci- 
dence in  results  between  the  application  of  an  astringent  to  a  suppu- 
rating surface  and  as  the  same  discharge  is  arrested  by  a  tonic,  or  by 
exercise,  or  change  of  air,  &c.  (§  227,  740,  902  m).     It  is  the  diange 
of  action  upon  which  the  cessation  of  the  various  products  depends,  and 
this  change  may  or  may  not  be  attended  by  a  vital  contraction  of  the 
secerning  vessels,  or  of  the  vessels  of  any  tissues  upon  which  the  agents 
may  exert  their  direct  effects. 

Other  remedies,  such  as  loss  of  blood,  and  that  one  of  a  negative  na- 
ture, cold,  which  offcen  surpass  the  pure  astringents  in  arresting  effusions  j 
of  blood,  &c.,  may  be  brought  to  the  same  interpretation  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  those  astringents.     And  so  the  mind  itself  (§  740  a). 

890,  c.  When  astringents  are  applied  to  outward  surfaces,  as  to 
leech-bites,  wounds,  &c.,  they  are  called  styptics;  and  in  relation  to 
those  agents  which  are  designed  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  external 
hemorrhages  only,  there  are  many  which  act  mostly  upon  mechanical 
principles ;  either  by  pressure  upon  the  bleeding  vesseb,  as  vrith  lint, 
agaric,  cobweb,  &c.,  or  by  coagulating  the  blood  which  exudes  from 
the  part;  while  they  also  stimulate  the  bleeding  vesseb  to  contract. 

890,  d.  Astringents' are  another  class  of  remedial  agents  which  have 
been  greatly  abused,  as  well  as  applied  with  little  reference  to  the 
pathological  states  they  are  designed  to  correct.  Hemorrhage  from 
every  part,  frequent  -discharges  from  the  intestine,  whether  watery, 
bilious,  or  mucous,  the  discharee  in  gonorrhoea,  leucorrhcea,  &c.,  are 
treated  bv  vast  numbers  according,  alone,  to  the  physical  conceptions 
of  the  action  of  astringents ;  and  those  agents,  thererore,  are  indiscrim* 
inately  applied  to  all  the  foregoing  conditions.  Beyond  this  consid- 
oration,  the  discharge  alone  is  an  object  of  attention ;  the  disease  ap- 
pearing to  consist  in  this  particular  symptom.  Many  of  the  preter- 
natural ef!usions  depend  upon  inflammation  or  congestion,  which  as- 
tringents rarely  fail  to  aggravate.  And  yet  nothing  is  more  common 
than  the  exhibition  of  those  agents  in  these  pathological  conditions^ 
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without  any  antecedent  treatment  by  other  remedies.  It  is  a  common 
practice,  for  example,  to  exhibit  the  acetate  of  lead,  or  some  other 
pure  astringent,  for  a  moderate  haemoptysis.  The  effusion,  being  in- 
stituted by  nature  for  the  relief  of  the  congestive  state  of  the  lungs 
in  which  it  originates  (805, 1019),  and  violently  arrested  by  the  astrin- 
gent, is  counteracted  in  its  great  final  cause.  But  astringents  not  only 
inflict  that  evil,  but  are  also  apt  to  increase  the  puknopary  affec- 
tion by  a  direct  morbific  action ;  just  as  they  increase  dysenteric  in- 
flammation when  they  establish  the  change  by  which  the  redundant 
secretion  of  mucus  is  arrested.  A  very  frequent  ultimate  consequence 
of  the  former  untoward  treatment  is  tuberculous  phthisis.  This  prac- 
tice has  received  a  great  impulse  in  recent  times  from  morbid  anato- 
my, especially  as  promulgated  by  Louis  and  Andral,  and  carried  for- 
ward by  British  pathologists ;  who  deny  the  dependence  of  tubercle 
upon  inflammation.  Nor  can  we  desire  a  better  proof  of  the  import- 
ance of  rendering  all  such  pursuits  entirely  subservient  to  the  demon- 
strations of  living  Nature  (§  756.  Also,  Med.  and  Physklog.  Commit 
vol.  ii.,  p.  608-634,  743,  744,  748,  780-782,  799).— Note  F  p.  1114. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  the  foregoing  mal-practice,  along  with  the  simul- 
taneous use  of  a  stimulating  diet,  ^ese  patients,  if  the  hemorrhage  be 
small,  should  be  treated  by  bloodletting,  or  small  doses  of  tartarized 
antimonv  or  ipecacuanha,  blisters,  &c.  These  agents  arrest  the  efiu- 
sion,  and  so  far  they  exert  the  effect  of  astringents.  But  they  do  more. 
They  alter  the  morbid  states  in  a  mode  which  Nature  was  attempt- 
ing; while  the  real  astringents  alter  them  for  the  worse ;  though  a 
cessation  of  the  hemorrhage  may  be  equally  the  result  of  either  meth- 
od  of  treatihent  (§  150,  151,  732  3,  733  e,  862-864,  892|  d,  g). 

There  can  be  ivo  sound  practice  till  hemorrhagic  effusions  are  rec- 
ognized as  the  result  of  a  secreting  process,  instituted  by  morbid 
states.  The  proof  is  abundant ;  but  it  is  enough  that  we  witness  the 
consequent  relief  of  disease,  and  apply  ourselves  to  the  analogy  in 
this  respect  with  what  is  known  of  redundant  effusions  of  bile,  of  se- 
rum, &c.,  and  which  none  can  fail  to  recogpiize  as  salutary  means  em- 
ployed by  Nature.  These  hemorrhages,  too,  are  analogous  to  men- 
struation, and  here,  as  there,  a  great  final  cause  lies  at  the  foundation. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  more  propriety  in  arresting  hemorrhage,  unless 
excessive,  than  in  attempting  to  inteifere  with  the  natural  frmction. 

890,  e.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  fever,  and  of  other  severe  forms 
of  disease,  hemorrhages  have  been  often  followed  by  deatL  And 
here  it  is  that  hemorrhages  have  raised  the  greatest  apprehension  of 
their  fatal  tendency.  But,  it  is  very  rare  that  it  is  the  hemorrhage 
which  destroys  (§  1019).  It  is  only  a  symptom,  at  this  advanced 
sta^e  of  the  malady,  significant  of  a  feiuiul  condition  of  disease, 
which,  in  itself,  in  a  vast  proportion  of  cases,  is  the  true  cause  of 
death  (^  805, 863).  The  cause,  therefore,  is  too  apt  to  be  mistaken, 
Che  blame  too  often  attributed  to  a  kind  effort  of  Nature  to  throw  off 
.  the  deadly  weight ;  and  Nature  vtrould  much  oftener  succeed  by  this 
depletory  process  were  it  not  for  the  interference  of  art  with  its  mis- 
chievous astringents.  It  is,  however,  always  a  fearfiil  symptom  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  acute  disease.  But,  bad  as  it  is,  it  should  be 
hailed  as  the  best  possible  event  that  can  happen.  The  effusion 
comes  directly  from  the  congested  parts,  and  if  any  thing  can  relieve 
them,  it  must  be  this  spontaneous  effort.    Art  cannot  now  interfere 
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with  bloodletting.  The  golden  opportunity  may  have  been  allowed 
to  pass,  either  from  ignorance,  or  fear,  or  from  the  difficulties  of  the 
case  (§  569,  960,  964  c).  Nature,  alone,  can  now  institute  the  great 
remedy;  and  here  it  is  that  we  so  often  witness  the  safety  with  which 
she  makes  her  wonderful  demonstrations  of  cure,  and  rebuke  the 
timid  practitioner.  But  she  has  now  her  own  way  of  operating.  She 
has  taKen  the  business  of  rational  treatment  upon  herself,  and  oat  of 
the  hand  of  art ;  for  now  it  is  that  quarts  of  blood  may  flow  away 
from  the  intestine,  and  triumph  over  disease,  when  bloodletting  would 
be  perfectly  useless,  and  the  abstraction  of  a  dozen  ounces  of  blood 
would  probably  be  fatal.  These  are  lessons  from  Nature  of  every- 
day occurrence,  and  should  not  be  lost  even  to  such  as  are  incapable 
of  appreciating  disease,  or  who  may  be  imbued  with  prejudice,  or 
haunted  by  fear,  in  respect  to  the  great  remedy  whose  timely  appli- 
cation would  save  them  from  the  consternation  of  witnessing  a  natural 
outpouring  of  blood,  and  from  the  mortification  of  discovering  that 
there  may  have  been  an  important  error  in  treatment. 

These  are  cases  which  require,  in  all  respects,  a  great  precision  of 
treatment.  Where  Nature  may  have  laid  the  foundation  of  cure  by 
hemorrhagic  effusions,  a  slight  error  in  practice  may  be  fisUal.  And 
here,  again,  the  fault  is  apt  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Nature,  and  thus 
the  disposition  to  interfere  with  astringents  is  more  and  more  increas- 
ed. Nevertheless,  we  should  watch  these  effusions  with  vigilance; 
and,  whenever  they  appear  to  be  transcending  the  exigencies  of  the 
case,  or  the  ability  of  the  system  to  bear  them,  we  should  endeavor 
to  restrain  them  by  appropriate  astringents  (§  805). 

890,  ee.  Those  philosophers  who  justly  refer  capillary  hemorrhage 
to  a  secretory  process  have  distinguished  the  condition  into  active  and 
passive ;  of  which  haemoptysis  is  an  example  of  the  former,  and  that 
which  was  considered  in  the  last  preceding  section,  of  the  latter. 
But,  this  distinction  is  as  clearly  unfounded  as  that  of  active  and 
passive  inflammation  (§  752,  &:c.).  Here,  as  there,  the  varieties  are 
nearly  on  a  par  in  respect  to  the  pathological  cause.  The  differences 
which  exist  among  them*  are  owing  to  only  slight  modifications  of  that 
essential  cause.  The  modifications,  however,  are  such  as  may  require 
variations  of  treatment ;  one  of  them  the  antiphlogistic,  another  the 
antiphlogistic  and  astringent  combined,  and  another  the  astringent 
alone.  They  are  thus  seen  to  run  into  each  other,  and  they  offer 
problems  where  it  is  the  nicest  point  to  determine  whether  we  shall 
bleed  and  purge,  or  administer  an  astringent. 

890,y!  When  hemorrhage  supervenes  upon  chronic  forms  of  dis- 
ease, it  commonly  happens  that  it  must  be  great  to  overthrow  the  ob- 
stinacy of  habit ;  and  the  triumph  of  Nature  is  oflen  thus  displayed 
in  the  hsematamesis  which  is  set  up  by  aggravated  indigestion. 

The  hemorrhage  attendant  on  tuberculous  phthisis  is  a  relief  to  the 
sufferer ;  but  not  oflen  more  than  temporary.  Nor  can  we  now  hope 
to  do  much  by  co-operating  with  Nature,  any  farther  than  to  moder- 
ate the  activity  of  disease  oy  a  non-stimulant  diet,  and  blisters  to  the 
chest,  or  by  general  or  local  abstractions  of  blood  where  the  quantity 
expectorated  may  be  small.  Astringents  are  always  pernicious  in 
these  cases,  unless  the  hemorrhage  be  excessive ;  and  even  then  we 
shall  generally  fail  to  arrest  the  effusion  on  account  of  its  connection 
with  a  serious  lesion  of  organization.     These,  therefore,  are  cases 
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'which  sometimes  prove  suddenly  fatal  by  the  quantity  of  blood  ef- 
fused, or  by  its  choking  up  the  air-cells. — ^Note  F  p.  1114. 

890,  g.  Cases  of  the  foregoing  nature  (§  890,y*)  appear  now  and 
then  as  consequences  of  badly-treated  pneumonias,  especially  the  con- 
gestive variety,  or  what  is  called  typhoid  pneumonia.  But,  we  rarely 
witness  any  thin^  more  than  an  expectoration  of  bloody  mucus  in  the 
common  form  of  the  disease,  or  even  in  the  congestive,  if  the  treat- 
ment have  been  of  the  proper  antiphlogistic  nature. 

890,  h.  Again,  nothing  is  more  extensively  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  dysentery  than  rhubarb,  and  nothing  more  injuriously  (§  150). 
Its  administration  proceeds  upon  the  erroneous  views  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  astringents  and  the  want  of  a  proper  reference  to  the  pa- 
thology of  the  disease.  As  that  pathology  consists  in  active  inflam- 
mation, it  should  be  manifest  that  rhubarb  is  one  of  the  worst  agents 
that  can  be  devised ;  since  it  possesses  not  only  the  virtue  of  a  true 
astringent,  but  is  stimulant  to  the  whole  circulation,  irritant  to  the 
whole  mucous  tract  of  the  intestine,  now  morbidly  susceptible  through- 
out its  length  from  the  severe  and  specific  inflammation  of  its  inferior 
portion  (§  137  ^,  398),  and  if  the  agent  arrest  the  discharge,  it  is  com- 
monly by  increasing  and  otherwise  unfavorably  modifying  the  inflam 
matory  condition  (^  1062). 

As  m  the  foregoing  case  of  haemoptysis,  therefore,  we  should  have 
recourse  to  direct  antiphlonstic  means ;  and  the  cathartics  employed 
should  be  of  the  least  irritating  nature,  and  thdn,  only  in  cautious 
doses.  But,  they  should  be  also  of  an  alterative  nature,  and  such  as 
will  reach  the  liver  as  well  as  the  intestine.  In  a  general  sense,  cas- 
tor oil  is  the  best  (Paine*s  Materia  Medica^  p.  37).     Also,  ^  1057  /. 

If  we  now  consider  that  ipecacuanha  is  the  best  internal  remedy 
for  dysentery,  and  the  best  for  haemoptysis,  and  that  common  table- 
salt  is  one  of  the  best  for  the  latter  affection,  it  will  help  us  greatly 
to  the  knowledge  we  are  seeking  as  to  astringents,  and  lead  to  many 
practical  advantages. 

890,  i.  Rhubarb,  opium,  and  other  agents  which  airest  redundant 
secretions,  are  often  highly  useful  in  some  forms  of  diarrhoea,  and  some- 
times in  chronic  discharges  of  mucus ;  bat  these  products  depend  upon 
various  pathological  states,  and  whether  astringent  remedies  will  be 
useful  or  injurious  will  depend  upon  the  precise  nature  of  the  disease 
(§  150,  670-674,  733/).  In  the  simplest  forms  of  diarrhoea  they  are 
more  or  less  useful ;  particularly  rhubarb,  and  that  agent,  chalk,  which 
possesses  no  astringent  virtue,  but  brings  about  the  prominent  result 
of  an  astringent  merely  by  neutralizing  some  irritating  acid.  But 
soda  or  potass  would  not  answer,  since  these  irritate  by  their  own  vir- 
tues, and  still  more  so  by  forming  purgative  salts  within  the  alimenta- 
ry canal.  Saline  cathartics  are,  therefore,  also  improper,  and,  more- 
over, scarcely  extend  their  salutary  permanent  effects  beyond  the  in- 
testinal canal  in  cases  where  they  are  admissible  (^  1061). 

890,  k.  But,  even  in  the  simple  forms  of  diarrhoea,  there  is  variety 
as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  morbid  condition,  which  demands,  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  a  choice  of  astringent  remedies  (§  150,  672-674,  733/ 
863  d).  One  variety  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  rhubarb  and  chalk, 
but  aggravated  by  opium.  To  another  opium  is  exactly  suited,  as  in 
pulmonary  phthisis;  and  in  such  rhubaro  may  be  detrimental,  and 
pure  astringents  useless.     To  another  variety,  as  in  some  old  chronio 
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cases,  the  acetate  of  lead  may  be  best  adapted ;  and  to  others  the  pure 
astriDgents,  such  as  kino,  catechu,  geranium,  &c.,  when  all  other  means  * 
which  I  have  indicated  would  be  either  pseless  or  injurious. 

890,  L  The  foregoing  examples  illustrate  variously  the  general  prin- 
ciples which  are  propounded  m  this  work.  But,  the  vari^  of  illus- 
tration may  be  greatly  extended  in  respect  to  the  remedies  now  be- 
fore us.  It  often  happens,  for  example,  that  frequent  watery  dis- 
charges are  owing  eidier  to  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tis- 
sue, or  to  a  state  approaching  inflammation ;  as  in  cholera  infantum. 
Here,  all  astringents  are  inadmissible ;  and,  if  the  case  be  cholera  in- 
&ntum,  such  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  predisposing  causes  (§  650- 
653),  that  there  is  nothing  comparable  with  the  mild  chloride  oif  mer- 
^  cury  in  doses  vatying  firom  the  twentieth  to  the  eighth  of  a  grain,  once 
in  four  to  twelve  hours;  perhaps,  also,  with  a  little  chalk  and  die 
camphorated  tincture  of  opmm  aJong,  to  neutralize  an  acid  and  to  al- 
lay intestinal  irritability.  But  it  is  the  mercurial  agent  which  does 
the  work,  by  breaking  up  the  morbid  condition.  Calomel,  dierefore, 
in  such  cases,  is  just  as  much  an  astringent  as  alum,  or  the  acetate  of 
lead,  or  catechu,  in  other  cases  of  a  modified  pathology  (§  150,  151, 
863  d).    Will  Ghemisti^  explain  (^  892  b)  ? 

890,  m.  Gonorrhcea  is  another  example,  and  another  form  of  in- 
flammatory disease,  where  great  suffering,  and  prolonged  sickness,  are 
induced  by  the  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  as- 
tringents, and  a  proper  discrimination  as  to  the  particular  state  of  the 
pathological  condition  when  the  remedies  are  applied  (§  672).  The 
preternatural  discharge  is  apt,  indeed,  to  be  regarded  as  the  disease ; 
or  whether  so  or  not,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  resort,  at  once,  to  as- 
tringent remedies,  internally  and  by  injections.  Such,  however,  is 
the  force  of  inflammation,  and  morbid  irritability  so  strongly  pro- 
nounced, that  a  direct  antiphlogistic  treatment  should  be  at  least  pre^ 
mised ;  when,  also,  it  will  oe  commonly  found  that  it  has  superseded 
the  necessity  of  astringents.  And  here,  again,  we  may  remark  how 
the  coincidence  in  eflects  between  the  internal  use  of  copaiba,  or  cu- 
bebs,  and  injections  of  an  astringent  nature,  denotes  a  common  mode 
of  action,  and  places  the  whole  upon  vital  ground.  The  frequent  sal- 
utary effect  01  the  nitrate  of  silver  when  employed  as  an  injection  in 
tlie  early  stage  of  gonorrhcea,  and  its  pre-eminent  advantages  in  leucor- 
rhoea,  go  to  conmrm  the  same  philosophy  (§  150,  151).  This  sub- 
stance has  no  astringency,  in  the  proper  acceptation,  but  operates  in 
its  own  wonderful  way  in  breaking  up  the  inflammatory  state  upon 
which  the  discharge  depends. 

890,  n.  And  then  as  to  leucorrhcsa.  How  badly  is  this  afiection 
often  treated  by  astringents,  internally  and  externally,  and  also  by 
tonics!  And  all  this,  mainly,  because  the  disease  happens  to  have, 
for  one  of  its  symptoms,  a  discharge  from  the  vagina,  and  is  supposed 
to  depend  upon  debility  of  the  general  system,  and  relaxation  of  the 
mucous  tissue ;  a  sort  of  mechanical  exudation  from  a  flabby  mem- 
brane that  tonics  and  astringents  may  condense  and  strengthen  (§  409 1, 
410,  569).  But,  if  we  look  at  the  inflammatory  nature  of  this  affec- 
tion, there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  these  agents, 
and  the  usual  stimulating  diet,  inflict  their  injuries.  And  now,  if  we 
consider  that  cantharides  is  the  best  internal  remedy  for  leucorrhoea, 
another  luminous  guide  will  be  obtained  to  a  right  apprehension  of 
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the  mode  in  which  astringents  may  check,  for  awhile,  those  discharges 
«  which  they  may  ultimately  increase,  or  others,  in  other  cases,  success- 
fully and  permanently. 

890,  o.  Let  us  now  consider  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  cer- 
tain agents  will  arrest  a  copious  excretion  of  sweat,  and  we  shall 
learn  still  more  distinctly  that  astringents  operate  through  reflex  nerv- 
ous actions  ;  and  thus  be  guided  to  the  only  intelligible  purposes  for 
which  they  should  be  employed,  and  carry  this  knowledge  throughout 
the  breadth  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

Thus,  then ;  here  is  a  patient  affected  with  pulmonary  phthisis,  who 
rises  in  the  night  to  shift  his  wet  for  dry  linen.  But  this  inconveni- 
ence may  be  stopped  at  once  by  a  few  drops  of  stdphuric  acid  ;  and 
opium  will  often  do  the  same.  The  acid  and  the  opium,  however, 
produce  very  different  impressions ;  though  each  arrests  the  sweating 
by  certain  vital  influences.  One  may  be  beneficial,  while  the  other  is 
injurious,  and  vice  versa,  according  to  the  exact  combination  of  path- 
ological circumstances  when  the  agents  are  administered.  In  other 
diseases,  and  where  the  skin  is  dry,  opium  will  induce  perspiration ; 
and  it  accomplishes  this  through  the  same  laws  as  when  it  arrests  the 
excretion.  And,  if  we  now  observe  the  apparently  contradictory  phi- 
losophy when  opium  simultaneously  checks  the  products  of  the  liver 
and  kidneys  and  increases  that  of  the  skin,  we  gain  yet  farther  light 
as  to  astringents,  penetrate  to  the  common  laws  which  are  distinguish- 
ed by  opposite  results,  and  go  to  the  work  of  cure  as  the  mechanic 
when  he  elicits  countervailing  movemente  from  a  common  principle, 
or  a  common  power,  whose  attributes  are  known  (§  863,  d). 

The  vegetable  kingdom  supplies  many  astringents  fit)m  which  a 
substance  is  derived  under  the  name  of  tannin ;  and  hence,  in  part, 
the  physical  rationale  of  their  modus  operandi  upon  living  beings.  It 
is  supposed  that  their  astringent  virtue  resides  in  this  tannin ;  and  this 
may  be  so  where  the  principle  mav  be  elaborated.  But,  there  are 
numerous  substances  of  active  astringent  virtues  from  which  nothing 
analogous  to  tannin  can  be  derived ;  such  as  the  acetate  of  lead,  and, 
indeed,  all  the  mineral  substances  belonging  to  the  group  of  astrin- 
gents. We  see,  therefore,  that  the  effect  of  the  astringents  them- 
selves is  not  due  to  any  coincidence  in  the  constitution  of  these  sub- 
stances ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  great  differences  among  them, 
they  may  all  bring  about  a  common  result  (§  150,  892  &,  892i^  v). 

It  is  not  alone  to  certain  pathological  states  that  result  in  redundant 
effusion  that  astringents  are  applicable.  Certain  conditions  of  inflam- 
mation, especially  of  extemsu  surfaces,  are  ofl»n  greatly  relieved  by 
theic  local  action.  Acetate  of  lead  is  one  of  the  best  remedies,  exter* 
nally  applied,  for  inflammation  of  the  skin,  of  the  eyes,  &c.  Sulphate 
of  zinc,  also,  for  conjunctivitis,  the  mineral  acids  or  vegetable  astrin- 
gents for  inflammation  of  the  tonsils.  These  are  active  astringents, 
and  the  variety  in  their  effects,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  patho- 
logical conditions,  whether  employed  internally  or  externally,  declare 
their  physiological  action,  and  call  upon  the  practitioner  to  study  well 
ihQ  capabilities  of  each  one.  Nay,  more ;  their  variety  of  action  when 
applied  externally  is  not  less  than  what  we  have  seen  from  their  inter- 
nal administration.  The  acetate  of  lead,  for  example,  may  speedily, 
relieve  certain  conjunctival  inflammations,  when  such  modifications  of 
inflammation  would  be  greatly  aggravated  by  the  sulphate  of  zinc ; 

Oo 
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but,  in  another  case  apparently  alike,  the  sulphate  of  zinc  will  answer 
a  better  purpose.  The  nitrate  of  silver,  however,  or  blisters,  or  leech-  • 
es,  may  be  well  adapted  to  all  the  modifications.  But  here  is  a  case,  ap- 
parently the  same,  in  which  all  the  foregoing  means  have  failed  en- 
tirely. On  pushing  inquiry,  however,  we  learn  that  in  the  generatioD 
preceding  the  last  there  prevailed  the  scrofulous  diathesis.  We  ac- 
cordingly resort  to  iodine,  and  the  inflammation  yields  as  under  the 
influence  of  some  mag^c  power  (§  137  e,  150,  151,  851  b,  863  d). 

Now,  it  is  of  vast  practical  importance  to  consider  that  the  forego- 
ing difierences  in  results  depend  mostly  upon  slight  shades  of  di&r- 
ence  in  the  inflammatory  states  in  the  several  cases  (§  150,  662,  673). 
And  who  can  mistake  the  common  nature  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
all  the  agents  employed  (§  137,  e)  ? 

890,^.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  understand  that  no  twoastrm- 
gents  are  exactly  alike  in  their  effects,  and  that  the  property  which  is 
recognized  as  such  mav  be  associated  with  other  active  virtues  in  the 
same  substance,  by  which  the  astringent  is  variously  modified ;  while, 
as  in  compound  medicines,  the  several  virtues  act  as  a  i/diole,  that 
which  is  most  predominant  giving  the  greatest  determination  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  impressions  that  may  be  produced  (§  188|  i2,  889  k^  892). 
This  variety,  Uierefore,  adapts  these  agents  very  variously  to  differ- 
ent forms  of  disease.  When,  therefore,  a  pure  astringent  is  only  re- 
quired, such  as  may  possess  tonic  or  stimulant  virtues  should,  obviously, 
be  avoided.  Remarkable  examples  of  this  nature,  associated  also  with 
other  virtues,  occur  in  rhubarb,  cinchona,  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron, 
&c.  Hence  there  is  a  great  range  of  choice  among  remedies  which 
may  be  selected  to  answer  the  intention  of  an  astringent,  in  its  strict 
acceptation.  This  has  been  already  variously  illiistrated,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample of  rhubarb.  But  we  will  have  an  exemplification  in  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  an  infusion  of  which,  on  account  of  its  specific  febrifuge 
virtue,  would  be  exactly  adapted  to  diarrhoea  attendant  on  intermit- 
tent fever ;  or  quinine,  perhaps,  would  be  preferable  if  the  disease 
be  recent.  In  such  cases  a  pure  astringent  would  be  useless ;  which 
farther  illustrates  the  operation  of  astringents,  as  it  does,  also,  the  dis- 
tinctions between  tonic,  astringent,  and  ^brifbge  virtues. 

But,  the  foregoing  are  broad  shades  of  difference  in  pathological 
conditions.  In  very  many  cases  where  there  is  a  great  approximation 
in  the  pathological  states,  in  many  modifications  of  inflammation,  it  is 
often  important  to  apply  a  certain  remedy  of  astringent  virtue  in  pref- 
erence to  others. 

890,  q.  We  may  now  see  that  certain  astringents  may  be  best  suited 
to  certain  organs  to  which  they  are  addressed  than  to  other  parts  (§ 
133,  &c.,  140,  150). 

But  these  agents  are  so  much  circumscribed  in  their  uses,  that  it  is 
no  longer  an  object  to  pursue  the  inquiry.  What  has  been  said,  is 
more  with  a  reference  to  bring  these  remedies  within  the  pale  of  med- 
ical philosophy,  and  to  illustrate  that  philosophy ;  and,  in  so  doing,  to 
prevent  their  misapplication.  Those  which  are  associated  with  other 
virtues  are  mostly  wanted ;  such  as  rhubarb,  cinchona,  the  sulphates 
of  zinc  and  copper,  &c.,  and  these,  mainly,  for  the  sake  of-  those  vir- 
tues. 
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PERMANENT   TONICS,  AND   DIFFUSIBLE   STIMULANTS. 

890^,  a.  Tonics  may  be  regarded  as  a  counterpart  of  the  antiphlo- 
gistics.  From  the  circumstance,,  therefore,  of  the  latter  occupying  the 
high  places  in  the  materia  medica  we  may  come,  at  once,  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  former  are  comparatively  of  very  limited  importance. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  in  the  advanced,  or  in  the  declining  stages,  of  acute 
diseases,  or  in  certain  states  of  chronic  affections,  that  tonics  can  ren- 
der much  service. 

No  remedial  agents,  however,  have  been  more  extensively  employed, 
and  therefore  none  which  have  been  so  extensively  injurious  (§  569,  e). 
This  misapplication  of  the  Materia  Medica  has  arisen,  as  in  other  ca- 
ses, from  erroneous  theoretical  views  of  disease,  and  mistaken  notions 
of  the  modus  operandi  of  remedies  (§  854  hb,  863  d,  892  b,  904  d). 

890^,  b.  In  considering  the  uses  of  tonics,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  they  have  but  a  very  limited  r^n^e  of  curative  influences ; 
and  that,  in  a  general  sense,  they  do  but  mvigorate  organic  actions 
which  have  been  reduced  by  prolonged  disease,  and  where  there  is 
either  no  great  amount  of  absolute  disease,  or  where  nature  is  already 
in  the  way  of  the  restorative  process,  or  where  that  process  may  only 
require  an  invigorating  impulse  to  start  it  into  existence.  Such  are 
the  uses  of  tonics. — ^Note  F  p.  1114. 

By  now  regarding  the  true  mode  in  which  these  intentions  are  ac- 
complished, and  the  absolute  influences  which  are  exerted  by  tonics, 
we  shall  come  to  a  just  apprehension  of  dieir  relations  to  moibid  states, 
and  be  better  qualified  to  avoid  them  where  they  may  be  injurious. 

890j>,  c.  Tonics  are  commonly  supposed  to  act  upon  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, by  bringing  into  dose  apposition  the  molecules  of  which  the 
living  tissues  are  composed,  and  attempts  have  been  lately  made,  as 
at  former  times,  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  conjecture  by  exper- 
iments upon  dead  tissues  (§  569,  b).  This  has  led  many  to  con- 
found the  virtues  of  tonics  vnth  those  of  astringents.  But,  we  shall 
find  that  here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  Nature  is  consistent,  and  that  ton- 
ics bring  about  their  results  like  other  remedial  agents ;  that  here,  as 
in  all  analogous  instances,  there  is  no  departure  from  Unity  of  De- 
sign (§  137,  e).  A  few  plain  illustrations  wiU  place  the  operation  of 
tonics  in  its  proper  aspect 

890^,  d.  Thus :  on  referring  to  an  example  already  stated  for  anoth- 
er purpose,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  the  increased  warmth  of 
the  skin,  and  muscular  vigor  produced  by  animal  food  as  soon  as  it 
enters  the  stomach,  are  due  to  the  same  causation  as  the  analogous  ef- 
fect of  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  that  both  must  be  expounded  upon  vital 
principles  (§  512,  b).  Those  speedy  effects  manifestly  depend  upon 
vital  impressions  exerted  upon  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach,  and 
their  transmission  by  leflex  nervous  action  to  other  parts.  They  are  va- 
riously pronounced  according  to  the  exact  combination  of  circumstan- 
ces. The  food  will  display  itself  most  distinctly  in  such  as  have  suf- 
fered its  privation,  and  where  the  surface  is  chilled ;  the  wine  where 
it  is  least  employed  (§  535,  &c.).  By  varying  these  incidental  influ- 
ences a  corresponding  variety  will  obtain  in  the  results.  Employ  the 
food  or  the  wine  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  states  and  the  same  dem- 
onstrations take  their  rank  among  the  violent  phenomena  of  disease. 
Now,  here  is  the  whole  principle  which  is  relative  to  the  action  of 
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tonicft.  These  agents  produce  the  same  effects  as  the  foregoing  causes. 
They  are  the  same,  or  sufficiently  so  for  my  present  purpose,  in  the 
natural  state  of  the  body,  and  are  modified  in  the  same  manner  when 
employed  in  fever  and  inflammation.  The  fatigue  incident  to  hard 
labor  is  instantly  relieved  by  nourishment  or  by  wine.  The  influences 
here  are  exactly  analogous  to  the  vigor  which  is  imparted  to  the  vol- 
untary muscles  by  tonics  in  cases  of  indigestion.  In  the  former  case 
the  powers  of  the  stomach  and  the  animid  frame  have  sunk  under  fa- 
tigue (§  855) ;  in  the  latter  from  disease.  The  food  and  the  wine  in 
one  case  exalt  those  conditions  ;  and,  from  the  analogy  in  the  influen- 
ces which  are  established  by  tonics  in  the  other,  we  know  that  a  com- 
mon mode  of  action  has  obtained  throughout  (§  137  e,  151).  But,  the 
tonic  goes  yet  farther,  and  brings  about  a  change  in  the  organic  state 
of  the  stomach,  since  food  will  not  remove  the  condition  upon  which 
its  indigestion  depends.  The  tonic,  therefore,  is  an  alterative  stimu- 
lant. In  all  the  cases  the  voluntary  muscles  are  suddenly  or  grad- 
ually invigorated  by  reflex  nervous  actions  propagated  from  the  stom- 
ach. It  is  the  same  with  the  tonic  as  with  tne  food  or  the  wine.  No 
sooner  has  the  dyspeptic  swallowed  the  first  dose  of  bark  than  he  teDs 
us  that  his  strength  is  coming  as  by  enchantment.  The  tonic,  also, 
like  the  wine,  increases  the  desire  for  food ;  and  if  this  effect  can  be 
no  more  interpreted  by  the  physical  doctrine  than  the  former  results, 
it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  every  other  problem  offered  by  tonics 
falls  within  the  philosophy  of  vitalism  (§  500,  516  J,  no.  6, 350,  no.  94). 

It  is  now  an  easy  matter  to  institute  analogical  demonstrations  of 
the  physiological  operation  of  tonics,  as  in  former  cases,  that  of  astrin- 
gents, for  example  (§  890).  For  this  purpose  ipecacuanha  and  the 
nitrate  of  silver  may  be  taken ;  neither  of  which  has  any  tonic  virtue, 
while  the  former  is  contra-stimulant.  But  these  agents  are  appropri- 
ate to  the  same  states  of  indigestion  as  the  tonics,  and  bring  about  the 
same  results  (§  904,  d)>  Or,  take  a  moral  cause  for  an  exactly  simi- 
lar parallel,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  effects  of  some  agreeable  intel- 
ligence, which,  no  one  can  mistake,  has  imparted,  on  the  instant,  a 
keenness  of  appetite,  a  vigor  of  digestion,  and  an  exaltation, of  mus- 
cular strength,  which  had  not  been  enjoyed  for  a  month  or  a  year  (§ 
137  e,  227,  512,  514  h).  Or,  place  uie  same  individual  on  board  a 
vessel,  or  g^ve  him  an  airing  by  land,  and  the  first  hour,  perhaps,  will 
have  brought  with  it  far  greater  improvement  of  digestion  and  of  mus- 
cular strength,  than  would  have  been  imparted  by  cinchona,  or  any 
other  tonic,  in  a  month  (§  150,  657  a,  847  g,  856  a), 

890^,  e.  As  to  the  extent  in  which  tonics  may  act  as  alteratives, 
that,  as  in  respect  to  all  other  remedial  agents,  will  depend  upon  the 
departure  of  the  organic  properties  and  actions  from  their  natural 
type.  As  in  all  other  cases,  also,  the  useful  effects  vrill  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  morbid  changes.  But  these  conditions,  m  their  re- 
lation to  tonics,  i^re  not  often  constituted  by  any  great  deviations  from 
the  natural  states.  In  most  other  instances  tonics  are  morbific  (§  137, e). 
If  they  happen  to  be  useful  in  active  forms  of  disease,  it  is  a  random 
hit  (§  756).  Their  operation,  however,  even  then,  comes  under  the 
same  principle  as  when  they  produce  favorable  results  upon  chronic 
derangements  (§  901).  Sometimes,  therefore,  when  active  disease 
becomes  prolonged,  and  the  susceptibilities  of  the  parts  affected  turn* 
ed  a  little  from  the  incipient  pathological  state,  and  under  the  influ> 
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ence  of  vital  habit,  tonics  will  prove  less  frequently  detrimental,  or 
may  be  so  far  curative  that  we  venture  to  associate  them  now  and 
then  with  the  direct  antiphlogistics,  to  obtain  their  mixed  influence. 
It  is  often  useful  to  combine  them,  especially  the  vegetable,  in  the 
form  of  infusion,  or,  perhaps,  of  tincture,  vdth  the  mild  cathartics  that 
are  adapted  to  the  advanced  stages  of  disease,  just  as  we  have  seen 
of  the  union  of  rhubarb  with  saline  purgatives  (§  872,  a).  In  such 
cases,  they  not  only  prevent  any  prostrating  effects  of  the  cathartic,  but 
are  positively  remedial  by  going  to  the  vital  condition  of  organs  (§ 
137  d,  150,  569  c).  And  here,  as  in  the  case  of  rhubarb  (§  872,  a), 
we  may  reverse  the  order  of  indications,  and  suppose  that  a  tonic  may 
be  useful  if  it  can  be  prevented  from  stimulating  injuriously.  *  This 
object  may  be  often  attained  by  uniting  a  tnild  saline  cathartic,  or, 
perhaps,  a  little  tartarized  antimony  with  the  tonic  remedy.  This 
practice,  in  respect  to  antimony,  is  often  highly  useftil  in  the  treat- 
ment of  intermittent  fever,  where  the  tonic  virtue  of  cinchona,  or  quin- 
ia,  interferes  with  the  febrifuge  virtue ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
antimony  does  its  important  work  as  an  antiphlogistic  alterative. 
Both  of  the  agents,  in  these  cases,  are  principal  remedies.  But  it  is 
the  febrifuge,  not  the  tonic  virtue,  which  makes  a  salutary  demonstra* 
tion.  The  former  is  positively  morbific,  and  may  not  only  defeat  the 
febrifuge  action  without  the  counteracting  influence  of  antimony,  but 
aggravate  greatly  the  whole  condition  of  disease.  And  this,  by  the 
way,  is  a  distinct  exemplification  of  the  existence  of  those  two  oppo* 
sing  virtues  in  cinchona ;  while  in  the  other  forms  of  disease  it  shows 
itself  in  the  aspect  only  of  one  of  the  best  tonics  (§  137  d,  150,  535, 
&c.,  672,  673,  675,  756,  847  g,  848,  854,  863  d,  867,  889  k,  890  b). 

890^,  y!  But  I  say,  again,  that  these  agents  are  never  wanted,  in 
their  relation  to  diseased  states  as  tonics,  in  the  early  stages  of  any 
disease  whatever ;  and,  however  they  may  now  and  then  succeed  (§ 
756),  they  are  generally  prejudicial.  If  employed  in  certain  forms 
of  fever  or  inflammation  in  which  tonics  possessme  febrifuge  virtues, 
like  cinchona,  are  not  indicated,  they  endanger  life  (§  150,  569  e,  621  a, 
652  c,  662,  847  g,  848,  863  d).  I  think  I  shall  have  justified  this  as- 
sertion throughout  the  extent  of  these  Institutes.  But,  in  failure  of 
this  I  have  only  to  point  out  the  results  of  the  Brunonian  doctrine 
of  disease,  which  prompted  the  tonic  and  stimulant  treatment  to  so 
great  an  extent  that  it  has  been  computed  to  have  destroyed  a  great- 
er number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  in  the  first  forty  years  of  its 
prevalence,  than  all  the  wars  of  that  sanguinary  period  (^  621,  a,  1068). 

B90i,  g.  There  are  great  resemblances  between  the  virtues  of  ton- 
ics and  diffusible  stimulants,  in  their  common  acceptation ;  but  there 
are  also  important  distinctions.  In  instituting  comparisons,  therefore, 
between  them,  or  of  all  other  remedies,  they  skould  be  regarded  in 
their  just  relations  to  morbid  states ;  for  in  this  adaptation  alone  can 
they  be  remedial.  We  shall  thus  find  that  both  classes  of  remedies 
are  more  or  less  applicable  to  the  same  conditions  of  disease,  and  that, 
on  account  of  the  differences  that  exist  in  their  remedial  virtues,  it 
will  be  often  useful  to  combine  them  together  (§  863  <Z,  889  k,  I),  In 
their  proper  therapeutical  acceptation,  tonics  make  their  impression 
much  more  gradually,  and  more  permanently,  than  diffusible  stimu" 
lants ;  observing,  in  this  respect,  tne  same  distinction  that  subsists  be- 
tween animal  and  vegetable  food  (§  441  c^  890^  d).    When,  also, 
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tonics  are  useful,  tbeir  effects  are  far  more  profound  than  those  of  di^ 
fusible  stimulants.  But  this  is  not  true  of  their  morbific  effects  under 
circumstances  of  existing  disease ;  since  wine,  and  especially  more 
ardent  spirits,  taken  in  any  acute  inflammation  or  fever,  not  only  pro- 
duce their  usual  more  rapid  impressions,  but  exasperate  the  morbid 
states  to  far  greater  degrees  of  intensity  than  any  of  the  permanent 
tonics.  The  principle  holds,  also,  in  chronic  diseases  when  tonics  or 
stimulants  prove  morbific  (§  137,  d). 

The  foregoing  peculiarity  of  tonics  fits  them  admirably  to  cenain 
chronic  forms  of  disease  where  the  strong  influence  of  a  long-pro- 
tracted morbid  habit  is  to  be  surmounted  (§  535,  &c.).  Stimulants 
will  not  reach  these  conditions  with  sufficient  alterative  effect,  or  they 
may  act  with  too  much  rapidity  where  a  diseased  habit  is  obstinately 
established,  and  where  long-continued  organic  actions  of  a  morbid  na- 
ture can  be  surmounted  only  by  the  slow  operation  of  favorable 
causes.  But,  in  these  obstinate  conditions  the  permanent  tonics  may 
not  act  with  all  the  rapidity  that  may  be  useful ;  and  then  we  associ- 
ate some  of  the  transient  stimulants  with  them,  bj  which  the  morbid 
states  are  rendered  more  susceptible  of  the  effect  of  the  tonic  remedy, 
just  as  by  uniting  the  sulphate  of  zinc  with  ipecacuanha  the  latter  will 
exert  its  emetic  effect  simultaneously  with  the  former;  all  of  which 
contradicts  the  doctrine  of  absorption  (§  137  d^  889  k^  ly  904  Ihy 

Again,  however,  some  of  the  tonics  possess,  also,  the  virtues  of 
transient  stimulants,  such  as  the  cinchonas ;  and  these  compound  at- 
tributes suit  them  well  for  those  conditions  of  which  I  was  last  speak- 
ing, or  for  irritable  states  of  the  stomach  when  tonics  are  wanted,  but 
are  apt  to  nauseate  (§  150,  889  kj  890  h).  In  these  conditions,  a  cold 
infusion  of  cinchona,  whedier  as  a  febrifuge  or  as  a  ton|c,  surpasses 
its  alkaloids  on  account  of  the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil  by  which  the 
stomach  is  promptly  and  gently  stimulated,  and  thus  enabled  to  bear 
the  tonic  influence  of  the  bark. 

890^,  h.  The  suggestions  which  have  been  now  made  let  us  at 
once  into  the  reason  why  all  the  tonics  and  stimulants  may  be  con- 
verted to  useful  purposes  in  disease,  and  why  it  is  greatly  otherwise 
with  cathartics  and  emetics.  In  the  last  instances  there  are  far  great- 
er diversities  in  their  curative  and  morbific  virtues,  and  they  are  far 
more  of  an  alterative  nature  than  such  as  appertain  to  tonics  and 
stimulants.  There  exist,  indeed,  among  cathartics  and  emetics  many 
agents  that  can  rarely  be  applied  to  any  morbid  conditions  without 
increasing  the  existing  evil  or  engendering  new  ones.  In  this  re- 
spect, all  the  tonics  and  stimulants,  when  employed  in  active  febrile 
or  inflammatoiy  states,  are  on  a  par  with  the  most  irritating  cathartics 
and  emetics.  Their  effect  then  goes  deep;  which  admonishes  us, 
more  and  more,  to  study  well  the  relations  of  remedies  to  diseased 
conditions,  and  to  discard  all  the  conclusions  which  have  been  drawn 
from  an  observation  of  their  effects  upon  man  in  health  (§  137  d,  150, 
662  a,  675,  854  hb). 

Nevertheless,  the- same  principle  of  diversity  applies  to  the  several 
members  of  the  classes  of  tonics  and  stimulants ;  but  it  reaches  them 
in  a  very  inferior  degree  (§  52,  650).  Since,  therefore,  there  are  no 
gi'oups  of  remedies  so  closely  allied  in  their  virtues  throughout  as 
tonics  and  stimulants,  there  are  none  which,  throughout,  bring  about 
results  in  the  treatment  of  disease  that  so  closely  resemble  each  other 
(§  863,  d). 
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We  thuB  come  to  und^vtand  why  aU  the  substances  which  compose 
the  classes  of  tonics  and  stimulants  may  be  more  or  less  useful,  and 
that  no  one  of  them  is  an  excrescence  upon  the  Materia  Medica ; 
notwithstanding  the  vast  abuses  to  which  they  have  been  subjected, 
and  the  immense  mortality  of  which  they  have  been  the  conspicuous 
causes  (§  569  e,  621  a).  We  are  also  thus  led  to  the  knowledge  that 
one  tonicy  or  stimulant,  will  often  answer  a  better  purpose  than  an- 
other ;  and  we  find,  on  applying  ourselves  to  an  observation  of  Na- 
ture, that  experience  conhnns  all  the  other  premises.  We  have  just 
seen  an  example  c^  this  in  cinchona,  and  it  is  a  striking  general  dis- 
tinction, that  the  vegetable  tonics  are  best  adapted  to  the  prostrate 
conditions  which  follow  long-protracted  acute  diseases,  while  the  min- 
eral, especially  the  preparations  of  iron,  are  suited  to  chronic  mala- 
dies, such  as  mdigestion.  Here,  however,  the  vegetable  tonics  may 
be  equally  appropriate,  while  the  mineral  ones  are  not  so  to  the  direct 
sequels  of  acute  maladies. 

« 

NARCOTICS. 

891,  a.  Narcotics  are  agents  which  affect,  especially,  the  nervous 
centres,  and  are,  therefore,  also  denominated  cerehrthtpinanU.^ 

In  my  Arramgement  of  the  Materia  Medica  I  have  divided  them 
into  six  groups  or  orders,  according  to  their  special  influences  upon 
the  nervous  system.  Narcotics  stand  in  a  group  by  themselves ;  and 
the  remaining  fire  consist  of  aiUiepasmodics,  tetanies  or  cereifro-spino" 
excitants^  moto-paralysants^  senso-paralysants,  and  cerebro'Spino-de' 
pressants.    These  distinctions  are  more  or  less  observed  by  oUiers. 

Some  of  the  narcotics,  however,  possess  also  the  virtues  of  other 
groups,  and  vice  versa ;  and,  therefore,  in  conformity  with  this  com- 
pound endowment,  the  same  agents  appear  under  the  several  appro- 
priate denominations.  ^ 

891,  h.  The  most  useful  of  the  narcotics  are  the  great  agents  by 
which  pain  is  immediately  assuaged,  restlessness  subdued  into  tran- 
quillity, and  wakefulness  converted  into  refreshing  sleep.  Such, 
therefore,  may  be  taken  as  the  definition  which  I  apply  to  narcotics, 
and  vrithont  special  reference  to  the  profound  influences  which  they 
may  exert  upon  or^ani^unctions,  or  to  other  useful  effects. 

But,  all  narcotics  do  not  equally  produce  their  several  effects. 
Some  of  them  are  more  remarkable  for  diminishing  and  relieving 
pain,  and  are  called  anodynes  (§  194,  &c.).  Others  produce  sleep 
more  particularly,  and  are  known  eu9  soporifics.  Othe.rs  allay  irrita- 
bility and  dimitiish  vascular  action,  local  and  general,  in  a  more  deci- 
ded manner  than  the  rest,  and  are  called  sedatives  (§  188,  &c.). 

Such  are  the  denominations  in  common  use ;  but  they  are  some- 
what defective.  All  the  soporifics,  for  instance,  are  also  anodynes, 
and  most,  though  not  all  of  the  anodynes,  are  more  or  less  soporific. 
There  are,  also,  many  sedatives  which  do  not  rank  at  all  among  the 
narcotics ;  to  which,  indeed,  the  most  powerful  do  not  belong,  such  as 
bloodletting,  hydrocyanic  acid,  tobacco,  &c.,  and  of  which  bloodletting 
b  the  only  one  of  much  value  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  but  that  one 
emphatically  and  justly  denominated  the  remedium  principale.  The 
sedatives,  therefore,  which  fall  under  the  denomination  of  narcotics, 
possess,  also,  anodyne  or  soporific  virtues. 

891,  c.  We  have  seen  how  extensively  large  classes  of  remedies 

*  This  term  U  deficient  in  not  embracing  the  sym^thetic  nerve,  which  is  mainly 
interested  in  the  nenrona  influences  upon  organic  mnctionavnd  products  (§  118,  4611). 
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have  been  perverted  in  their  uses,  and  have  yet  to  consider  the  no  lees 
common  neglect  or  misapplication  of  bloodletting.  There  is  no  other 
way  of  enforcing  their  claims  to  a  just  consideration.  In  respect  to 
the  agents  now  before  us,  there  is  a  yet  smaller  class  who  are  equally 
unhappy  in  their  estimate  of  their  virtues ;  and,  while  the  stimuUuimg 
school  exhaust  the  energies  of  Nature  by  adding  to  the  intensity  of 
disease  in  their  peculiar  way,  die  narcadzing  school  do  the  same 
mischief  by  a  similar  neglect  of  the  pathology  of  disease ;  and  what  in 
either  case  should  be  attacked  by  the  lancet,  cathartics,  andphlogisdc 
alteratives,  &c.,  is  roused  into  greater  immediate  violence  oy  tonics 
and  stimulants,  or  indirectly  by  other  morbific  influences  which  apper- 
tain to  the  narcotics  ^§  150,  151).  Take,  for  exaniple,  the  opinion  of 
the  able  and  distinguished  London  physician,  Dr.  Sigmond,  who  says 
that, 

**  Of  all  the  different  classes  of  medicine  we  possess^  we  may  ftddy 
consider  the  narcotics^  skillfully ,  judiciously,  and  toa^h/uUy  admimiM' 
tered,  the  most  important" — Siomond's  Lectures  in  London  Lancet, 
1836-7,  p.  216. — And  so,  also,  Pereira,  §  960,  a,  p.  718. 

The  foregoing  affirmation  shuts  out,  of  course,  bloodletting,  cathar- 
tics, all  the  important  and  numerous  agents  which  1  have  grouped  un- 
der the  denomination  of  alteratives,  as  inferior,  in  therapeutics,  to  opi- 
um, hyoscyamus,  &c.  (§  854  W,  857). — Note  H  p.  1117. 

On  the  contrary,  I  shall  have  endeavored  to  show,  in  various  parts 
of  this  work,  that  narcotics  are  but  little  more  than  humble  auxiliaries 
to  more  important  remedies,  and  then  only  in  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  the  cases  of  disease ;  or,  that  they  are  mere  palliatives,  riv- 
ing a  temporary  ease  by  blunting  sensibility,  where  death  is  probu>]y 
inevitable,  and  thuS  easing  the  sufferer  out  of  existence. 

891,  d.  That  narcotics  are  extremely  deficient  in  curative  virtues 
should  be  sufficiently  apparent  from  what  has  been  already  said  of  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  constantly  applied.  But,  even  diese  inten- 
tions can  be  rarely  well  fulfilled  by  narcotics  where  much  disease  is 
present.  We  must  then  resort  to  the  class  of  antiphlogistics  for  our 
great  curative  means ;  and,  if  the  narcotics  be  summoned  to  their  aid. 
It  should  be  done  with  the  greatest  caution,  or  they  may  prove  fieitally 
morbific.  We  may  exhibit  opium,  &c.,  for  tin  reUef  of  mere  spasm 
of  the  stomach,  to  procure  rest,  &c.,  where  no  important  acute  dis- 
ease is  present.  But  he  who  should  employ  them  to  assuage  the  pain 
of  pleuritis,  enteritis,  or  any  other  active  form  of  inflammation,  and, 
in  a  general  sense,  of  chronic  forms,  would  either  most  seriously  ag- 
gravate the  disease,  or  destroy  the  patient  (§  150,  151).*  Whenever, 
also,  there  is  any  affection  of  the  head,  or  any  tendency  to  cerebral 
disease,  so  great  is  the  liability  of  narcotics  to  induce  congestion  of 
the  brain,  that  they  are  totally  inadmissible  where  that  organ  is  in- 
creased in  its  susceptibilities  (§  137,  d).  And  then  let  us  consider 
their  never-failin?  effect,  in  their  ordinary  doses,  of  so  injuriously 
modifying  the  action  of  the  glandular  organs,  that  the  secretions  of  the 
whole,  especially  pf  that  most  important  organ  the  liver,  are  more  or 
less  diminished ;  whereby  Nature  is  obstructed  in  one  of  her  greatest 
processes,  natural  and  curative,  and  morbific  nervous  actions  x^ected 
uDon  all  diseased  parts,  and  upon  the  whole  organism  (§  862,  863). 
Should  this  nervous  influence  excite  in  the  skin  a  perspirable  action, 
it  is  not  of  a  salubrious  nature;    and  here,  again,  we  see  demon- 

*  There  would  be  as  mnch  propriety  in  treating  plearitiB  as  peritonitis  bv  the  enor- 
moiu  doses  of  morphia  no>^  in  vogue  for  the  latter  affectlon.^^SGO. 
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strated  the  evils  that  arise  from  regarding  the  product  and  not  tne  na- 
ture of  the  action  upon  which  it  depends  (§  512  h,  863  d,  902  g). 
Hence  has  arisen  the  pernicious  custom  of  depending  upon  the  com- 
pound powder  of  ipecacuanha  as  a  principal  curative  means  in  the 
treatment  of  fever*  The  opium  determines  morhific  nervous  actions  upon 
the  glandular  organs  and  nervous  system;  heing  scarcely  modified 
for  the  hotter  through  its  union  with  ipecacuanha,  even  in  its  greater 
diaphoretic  influence  upon  the  nervous  power. 

891,  e.  In  respect  to  the  modus  operandi  of  narcotics,  I  shall  now 
only  lay  down  the  proposition  that  these  agents  produce  their  saluta- 
ry or  their  morbific  efllects  like  all  other  remedies,  or  all  other  causes 
of  disease,  and  set  forth  the  proof  in  other  appropriate  places  (§  891^  h, 
904,  &c.).  The  principle  involved  is  so  perfectly  in  harmony  with 
all  physiological  facts  relative  to  the  healthy  state  of  the  body,  and 
supported  by  all  the  well-ascertained  facts  in  medicine,  that  it  ena- 
bles us  to  comprehend  how  it  is  that  ten  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opi- 
um administered  by  the  stomach  will  afford  more  relief  to  one  man 
than  fifty  drops  will  to  another,  or  how  the  ten  drops  of  laudanum  may 
do  more  injury  in  the  former  case,  than  fifiy  will  in  the  latter,  where 
the  conditions  of  disease  are  exactly  alike,  but  where  the  doctrine 
which  I  have  advanced  expounds  the  difference  in  efiects  upon  natu- 
ral physiological  differences  and  other  attendant  peculiarities,  and,  as 
for  the  rest,  by  the  production  of  a  sedative  reflex  nervous  action  corre- 
sponding with  the  existing  susceptibilities  (§  227,  447,  891^-^,  id,  904). 
The  failure  of  narcotics  to  produce  the  same  effects  when  applied 
to  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  as  upon  its  expanded  extremities  is  a  promi- 
nent fact  in  humoralism,  and  has  contributed  largely  to  the  doctrine 
of  remedial  effect  by  absorption.  The  fallacy  of  the  whole  philoso- 
phy is  indicated  in  other  places  (§  826,  <f,  &c.). 

891,  yi  The  efiects  of  narcotics  generally  decrease,  respectively, 
when  frequently  repeated,  or  when  habitually  employed  at  more  dis- 
tant intervals  (§  558,  a).  But  the  organic  properties,  as  in  their  rela- 
tion to  all  vital  stimuli,  whether  remedial  or  morbific,  maintain  about 
their  usual  susceptibility  to  all  narcotics  except  the  one  in  use ;  and 
it  is  therefore  oflen  advantageous  to  change  from  one  to  another,  or 
to  employ  two  or  more  in  combination  (§  150, 151, 650,  889  k).  And 
here  1  may  remark  how  a  single  fact  proves  that  remedies  operate 
upon  the  system  at  large  by  reflex  actions  of  the  nervous  system. 

We  have  hitherto  seen  that  an  admirable  variety  of  virtues  apper- 
tains to  many  of  the  different  members  of  each  group  of  remedies,  by 
which  they  are  extensively  adapted  to  various  pathological  conditions 
that  approximate  each  other,  but  which  are  marked  by  such  differen- 
ces that,  were  each  group  composed  of  only  one  or  two  agents,  we 
should  be  constantly  baffled  in  the  treatment  of  disease  (§  889,  k). 
And,  how  vastly,  in  this  respect,  has  the  Materia  Medica  been  im- 
proved in  recent  times  by  simplifying  certain  substances  of  compound 
virtues,  attended,  also,  with  much  excrementitious  matter ;  as  m  the 
examples  of  many  alkaloids,  iodine,  &c. !  Opium,  for  instance,  is  gen- 
erally inadmissible  in  inflammations,  unless  to  moderate  irritability 
of  the  intestine  in  muco-enteritis,  or  of  the  lungs  in  pneumonia,  or 
afler  the  disease  as  affecting  some  other  parts  shall  have  been  subdu- 
ed by  bloodletting,  cathartics,  &c.  But  morphia  may  be  very  appro- 
priate when  opium  itself  would  be  detrimental  (§  863,  d).    It  nei- 
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ther,  however,  be  admissible,  we  possess  in  hyoscyamus,  or  coninin, 
or  lactacarium,  or  lupulin,  or  chumiB,  &c.y  sabstitutes  which  may  be 
often  employed  with  advantage.  So,  again,  belladonna,  aconite, Btra- 
monium,  render,  each  one,  their  peculiar  services  in  certain  pdn&l 
affections,  or  other  conditions  of  disease,  or  subsdWe  some  purpose 
in  surgery.  As  these  last  three,  however,  possess  no  soporific  \iitue, 
but  lead  to  sleep  by  assuaging  pain  and  irritability,  they  are  included 
in  my  arrangement  under  the  denomination  of  senso-paralysarUs, 

891,  g.  The  most  extensively  useful  effect  of  narcoties  b  that  of 
procuring  sleep ;  so  great  is  the  tendency  to  wakefulness  in  diseases, 
and  BO  pernicious  is  its  presence.  This,  too,  depends  greatly  upon 
age ;  children  requiring  a  great  amount  of  sleep,  while  four  or  six 
hours  will  commonly  answer  'for  manhood  and  more  advanced  age. 
This  is  for  disease.  Rather  more  than  the  maximum  is  wanted  in 
health.  The  law  of  adaptation  comes,  here,  into  operation,  in  morbid 
states,  as  with  all  things  else  (§  137,  847  g,  848,  859,  863  J,  870  aa). 

But,  before  the  administration  of  narcotics  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing sleep,  we  should  look  well  to  the  cause  of  the  wakefuteeas; 
for  the  loss  of  blood,  or  a  cathartic,  or  an  emetic,  or  greater  abstbence 
from  food,  &c.,  may  be  the  appropriate  means.  When,  however,  nar- 
cotics are  adapted  their  effect  is  peculiarly  happy,  not  only  in  reliev- 
ing and  aiding  Nature,  but  in  promoting  the  operation  of  other  rem^ 
dies  (§  137  d,  150). 

891,  ^.  We  are  ofben  required  to  witness  an  obstinate  wakefukess 
arising  more  from  anxiety,  or  other  affections  of  the.  mind,  than  from 
the  disease  itself;  and  when  the  day  comes,  the  first  glance  of  the  eye 
upon  the  sunken  or  ghastly  features  of  the  patient  may  awaken  ap- 

Srehensions  for  which  there  is  no  just  foundation.  Now  let  the  wia* 
ow-shutters  be  closed,  exclude  all  unnecessary  attendants,  let  the 
nurae  be  seated  quietly  in  a  chair,  lay  aside  medicine  and  even  food, 
take  down  the  bed-curtains,  ventilate  the  room,  but  not  from  a  win- 
dow that  may  throw  a  blast  upon  the  patient,  graduate  the  bed-clothes 
to  his  sensations,  moderate  or  put  out  the  fire,  and  if  the  patient  have 
not  rested  when  night  comes  on  again,  give  him  a  suitable  narcotic, 
keep  all  things  quiet,  and,  at  our  morning  call,  we  shall  be  likely  to 
understand  the  reason  why  narcotics  are  so  improperly  administered 
when  wakefulness  arises  firom  profound  disease,  perhaps  of  the  brain, 
or  when  sleep  is  ample,  but  pain  and  suffering  call  for  a  relief  that 
narcotics  may  not  yield.  It  is  the  delightful  effect  of  these  agents,  in 
the  case  which  I  have  just  supposed,  and  where  preliminary  means 
for  tranquilizing  the  system  have  been  adopted,  that  often  leads  the 
inattentive  observer  of  the  pathology  of  disease  to  their  indiscriminate 
use  ;  and  his  blindness  is  frequendy  such,  and  so  great  may  be  the 
quiet  and  insensibility  which  the  narcotics  produce,  that  the  patient 
may  drop  into  the  grave  without  raising  the  suspicion  that  he  was 
doomed  by  the  treacherous  remedy. 

What  1  have  just  said  of  quiet,  darkness,  &c.,  are  exceedingly  im- 
portant auxiliaries  to  soporifics,  and  should  be  carefully  directed. 
They  are  causes,  too,  which  should  awaken  attention  to  the  modus 
operandi  of  active  remedies,  whereby  the  necessity  of  the  ^BXter  win 
be  greatly  diminished.  Choose,  also,  the  night,  when  possible,  for 
the  exhibition  of  soporifics ;  not  only  on  account  of  its  greater  stillneM 
than  the  day,  but  because  diis  is  the  natural  time  for  sleep  (§  l^^t  4 
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891,  i.  The  next  great  use  of  narcotics,  in  an  absolute  remedial 
sense,  relates  to  their  power  of  diminishing  the  irritabUUy  of  disease ; 
whether  local  or  general,  and  thus  aiding  nature  (^  188,  905  6). 

Irritability  is  augmented  in  inflammations,  and  it  may  be  important 
to  allay  it  by  narcotics ;  not  only  to  enable  Nature  to  take  on  the  cure, 
but  to  prevent  the  undue  action  of  exciting  causes  (§  137  d,  150, 
645  c,  855).  Thus,  it  may  be  very  useful  to  exhibit  morphia  in  pneu- 
monia, afler  bloodletting ;  by  which  the  cough  may  be  more  immedi- 
ately assuaged  than  by  the  loss  of  blood,  lout  narcotic  means  are 
more  admissible,  and  far  more  useful  in  inflammations  of  the  intesti- 
nal mucous  tissue  than  of  any  other  organ.  Here,  too,  in  various  states 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  narcotics  may  often  precede  advantageously 
the  administration  of  cathartics,  or  be  associated  with  them ;  and,  in 
a  general  sense,  hyoscyamus  is  by  far  the  best.  In  this  case  we  lessen 
the  irritability  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  and  thus  prevent  the 
cathartic  from  doing  mischief  to  the  part  (§  889,  k).  So,  also,  in  dys- 
entery opiates  are  often  given  to  allay  the  irritability  of  the^  part  in- 
flamed ;  even  when  no  oUier  internal  remedy  may  be  employed.  Or, 
it  may  be  to  prevent  any  irritation  from  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha, 
or  calomel,  &c.  But  when  opiates  are  employed  in  sucn  afiections, 
the  doses  should  be  small,  and  repeated  if  necessary.  Larger  ones 
prove  morbific.  In  serous  inflammation  of  the.  bowels,  on  the  other 
band,  they  are  entirely  inadmissible  (§  137,  b,  &c.).  But,  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens,  that  active  inflammation  seated  in  some  circum« 
scribed  part  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue  induces  spaslnodic  action 
in  the  contiguous  muscular  portion,  which  cathartics  never  fail  to  ag- 
gravate. In  these  cases,  a  moderate  dose  of  opium  may  relieve  the 
spasm,  and  result  in  free  dejections,  by  imparting  a  sedative  influence 
to  that  reflex  nervous  action  which  occasions  the  spasm  (§  891^  k). 

Nevertheless,  opium  should  be  always  cautiously  exhibited  m  all 
cases  of  the  foregoing  nature ;  but,  with  this  reservation,  they  are  like- 
ly to  prove  highly  salutary  in  very  many  instances.  But  it  is  in  all 
such  instances  only  a  subordinate  agent ;  and  it  will  be  often  far  bet- 
ter to  accomplish  our  purpose  of  obviating  the  apprehended  bad  ef- 
fects of  a  cathartic,  or  any  other  remedy  that  may  be  likely  to  irritate 
the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  by  the  general  or  local  abstraction  of 
blood,  or  by  vesicating  the  abdomen. 

It  should  be  now  said  that  puerperal  peritonitia  is  sometimes  treated 
successfully  by  opium  given  to  full  narcotizaiwnj  though  recovery  is 
then  as  slow  as  seldom.  The  same  has  been  more  doubtfully  affirmed 
of  intestinal  peritonitis.  Irritability  is  so  th(MX>ughly  subdued  in  the 
successful  cases  that  it  ceases  to  be  morbidly  excited  by  the  blood,  and 
the  inflammation  yields  in  consequence.  Greater  exceptions  may  be 
seen  in  §  756.    The  practice  is  empyrical  (§  1005  a-g). — ^Notes  E  H. 

891,  ^.  Next  in  order  comes  ^latfi,  depending  on  exalted  or  morbid 
sensibility.  This  might  appear  to  call  more  frequently  and  imperious- 
ly for  narcotics  than  wakeralness  or  the  irritability  of  disease.  But  it 
is  otherwise ;  though  it  is  for  the  relief  of  pain  that  narcotics  are  most 
abused,  and  where  they  do  their  greatest  mjury.  Whether  they  will 
be  now  beneficial  will  depend  upon  the  cause  of  the  pain,  its  seat,  and 
other  circumstances.  If  owing  to  active  inflammation,  they  will  be 
likely  to  aggravate  the  disease  in  most  parts,  but  not  in  all.  And  here 
we  learn  the  vast  importance  of  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  special 
vital  endowments  of  the  diflerent  tissues,  and  of  a  studious  reference 
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to  the  seat  of  disease,  as  well  as  a  critical  examination  of  the  attend- 
ant symptoms,  since  the  pain  of  mucous  and  serous  inflammation  of 
the  intestine  may  be  exactly  the  same,  and  opiates  curative  in  the 
former,  but  certainly  fatal  in  the  latter  (§  133,  &c.,  150,  685,  686). 
Here,  too,  in  the  mucous  tissue,  they  accomplish  the  double  purpose 
of  reducing  irritability  as  well  as  sensibility  f§  150, 188, 194).  In  the 
other  case,  or  that  of  serous  inflammation  of  all  parts,  if  they  render 
sensibility  obtuse,  they  do  not  often  fail  to  injuriously  modify  the 
irritability  of  the  part,  and  thus  aggravate  the  disease.  In  the  sazne 
general  sense,  also,  opiates  are  more  or  less  suited  to  inflammatory 
states  of  the  whole  mucous  system. 

891,  /.  But,  the  great  agent  for  the  relief  of  pain  attendant  on  actiTe 
inflammation  of  any  tissue  is  bloodletting ;  and  this,  particularly,  when 
the  disease  afiects  any  great  vital  organ.  In  a  general  sense,  also,  the 
less  important  the  part  the  safer  will  narcotics  be  in  inflammatozy  af- 
fections, whether  acute  or  chronic ;  though,  in  these  cases,  care  should 
be  taken  that  they  are  not  contra-indicatod  bv  obscure  conditions  of 
disease  in  the  complex  and  ereat  organs  of  lito  (§  150,  689  I,  863  J). 
And  here  it  is  well  to  remark,  that  the  organs  most  important  to  life 
are  far  from  being  most  liable  to  pain.  This  is  true  or  the  lungs  in 
pneumonia ;  and  the  liver,  also,  is  but  little  subject  to  pain  in  any  of 
Its  diseases,  while  the  pleura,  or  peritoneum,  or  thec^  membranes, 
the  ligaments,  &c.,  are  never  much  inflamed  without  great  attendant 
Bufienng.  The  urinary  and  generative  organs  are  liable  to  very  pain- 
ful afiectionil ;  ^nd  here,  most  happily,  narcotics  are  very  often  aamis- 
sible  in  their  acute  inflammatory  diseases.  So,  also,  they  afford  im- 
mense temporary  relief  in  pain  of  the  stone.  They  operate  like  a 
charm  in  cramp  of  the  stomach,  and  in  the  suffering  attendant  on  the 
passage  of  a  gall-stone  along  the  ductus  choledocus.  In  these  last 
cases  the  narcotic  is  directly  curative  by  relieving  spasm. 

When  pain  attends  chronic  affections  narcotics  may  be  adminis- 
tered with  less  hesitation ;  but  still  with  a  careful  reference  to  the  seat 
and  nature  of  the  disease.  They  are  of  the  greatest  value,  as  pallia- 
tives, in  the  pain  of  cancerous  affections,  and  generally  for  the  suffer- 
ing attendant  on  the  chronic  maladies  of  most  parts  that  have  not  strong 
sympathetic  relations  to  important  organs  (§  725,  859  b). 

891,  m.  It  may  be  said,  m  connection  with  the  foregoing  sulyect, 
that  pain  is  very  rarely  a  cause  of  disease,  but  may  increase  the  K>rce 
of  such  as  may  be  present  But,  even  in  these  cases  the  agCTavatioD 
of  disease  is  owing  more  to  the  general  disturbance  inflicted,  and  to 
privation  of  sleep,  than  to  anv  direct  influences  upon  tUe  part  affected. 
Grreat  suffering  may  exist  without  disturbing  even  the  action  of  the 
heart,  if  the  subject  be  firm  of  endurance.  If  the  general  circulation 
be  disturbed  as  the  apparent  consequence  of  pain,  it  is  moral  emotion, 
not  the  pain,  which  produces  the  phenomenon  (§  167  f,  note).  Indeed, 
the  true  philosophy  of  life  conducts  us  to  the  above  conclusion,  since 
the  property  upon  which  pain  depends  is-  not  an  element  in  the  organ- 
ic functions  (§  194,  &c.).  In  the  foregoing  manner,  or.  through  the 
medium  of  the  various  mental  emotions  it  produces,  pain  may  aggra- 
vate or  develop  an  attack  of  disease ;  and  it  is  through  the  medium  o£ 
the  cerebro-spmal  axis  that  it  increases  disease  without  the  interven* 
tion  of  the  passions,  that  is,  by  alterative  reflex  nervous  action. 

The  power  of  endurance,  and,  therefore,  the  degrees  of  injury  which 
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pain  may  inflict,  depend  greatly  upon  temperament,  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  constitution  as  arising  from  disease,  habits,  culture  of 
mind,  &c.,  and  these  contingencies  aSect,  also,  the  susceptibility  of  the 
vital  states.  Much,  too,  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  pain ;  and  the 
kind,  also,  has  its  important  influence  in  directing  the  treatment. 

891,  ».  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  sympathies,  the  patient  is  often 
liable  to  be  deceived  as  to  the  true  seat  of  pain ;  and  an  inattentive  ox 
ignorant  physician  may  be  thus  led  into  the  greatest  mistakes  (§  526  d, 
891^  b).  Diseases  of  the  liver,  for  example,  give  rise  to  pain  in  the 
right  shoulder,  which  opium  may  relieve,  while  it  would  aggravate  the 
hepatic  afiection.  Or,  if  he  apply  a  blister,  or  other  agents,  to  the  shoul* 
der,  they  will  be  useless.  But,  if  placed  oyer  the  seat  of  the  liver, 
they  will  be  more  or  less  likely  to  relieve  the  remote  sympathetic  af- 
fection. This,  also,  enlightens  us  as  to  the  importance  of  addressing 
opx  remedies,  in  all  cases,  mainly  to  the  organs  upon  which  sympa- 
thetic developments  depend,  and  where  they  may  remain  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  primary  aflection  (§  689  Z,  905). 

891,  0.  We  see,  therefore,  that  blisters  are  among  the  great  means 
of  assuaging  pain ;  but,  like  bloodletting,  they  operate  in  a  very  differ- 
ent manner  from  narcotics,  though  by  reflex  nervous  actions. 

There  are,  also,  other  agents  not  of  the  class  of  narcotics,  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  control  over  the  pain  of  particular  modifications 
of  inflammation,  such  as  colchicum,  guaiacum,  &c.  (^  892  b,  c,). 

Hence  we  see,  more  and  more,  the  uncertainty  of  pain  as  a  guide 
to  treatment,  and  that  our  remedies  should  be  mainly  determined  by 
other  considerations.  Nor  will  I  neglect  the  opportunity  of  saying 
how  deeply  all  this  subject  relative  to  pain,  wakefulness,  &c,,  and  the 
counteracting  influences  of  the  narcotics,  should  impress  us  with  the 
futility  of  the  chemical  and  physical  philosophy  of  natural  and  morbid 
processes.  From  what  we  have  seen,  too,  of  the  great  variety  of 
means  by  which  pain  may  be  assuaged,  we  come  to  an  unhesitating 
conclusion  as  to  the  modus  operandi  of  narcotics. 

891,  p.  There  is  one  agent  not  yet  mentioned,  which  is  often  very 
remarkable  for  the  relief  which  it  aflbrds  in  tranquilizing  restlessness, 
allaying  pain,  and  in  procuring  sleep ;  while  it  has  also  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  being  generally  free  from  objection.  This  is  the  warm 
bath ;  or  analogous  means  in  the  form  of  warm  fomentations  andpoul- 
tices.  By  these  means  intestinal  pains,  strangury,  the  intense  sufiering 
fix>m  sprains,  painful  menstruation,  &c.,  are  frequentlv  dissipated,  at 
once.  Again,  refreshing  sleep  may  be  often  induced  by  the  warm 
bath  when  narcotics  fail,  or  would  be  injurious  (§  150,  863  d).  These 
agents  are  also  curative  in  a  direct  manner ;  but  variously  so,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  aflection  and  the  decree  of  heat  employed. 
The  bath  at  105**  or  110°  F.  frequently,  peniaps  daily  applied,  es- 
tablishes such  impressions  upon  the  skin  that  highly  salutary  influen- 
ces are  often  reflected  upon  some  chronic  forms  of  hepatic  ^nd  intes- 
tinal disease,  through  the  communicating  sensitive  and  motor  nerves. 

As  farther  illustrative  of  the  remedial  nature  of  narcotics  in  reliev- 
ing pain,  and  as  contributing  to  many  general  objects  in  the  philos- 
opny  of  life,  I  may  advert  to  the  manner  in  which  certain  aflections 
ox  the  mind  arrest  intense  suflering,  remove  wake^lness.  Sec.  This 
b  strikingly  shown  in  the  sudden  subsidence  of  toothache  when  the 
dentist  is  expected,  and  in  the  relief  which  follows  the  exercise  of 
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charms,  &c.  Certain  sounds,  also,  by  awakening  agreeable  emo- 
tions, produce  similar  results ;  as  variously  observed  in  the  efifects  of 
music,  the  monotonous  bubbling  of  the  brook,  &c. ;  and  here  the  di^ 
red  nervous  influence  illustrates  the  reflex  of  narcotics  (^  844). 

891,  q.  Narcotics  are  generally  directly  sedative,  though  there  is 
sometimes  a  temporary  excitement  of  the  general  circulation.  But, 
their  great  effect,  and  which  is  positively  conclusive  of  their  sedative 
action,  consists  in  lessening  irritability  and  sensibility  in  a  direct  man- 
ner. Nevertheless,  opium  is  considered  by  many  as  the  most  power- 
ful stimulant;  which  shows  the  importance  of  correct  views  in  die 
philosophy  of  life  (§  1057). 

891,  r.  Narcotics  generally  produce  their  effects  with  rapidity,  so 
that  when  their  repetition  is  indicated  for  immediate  purposes,  the 
intervening  time  need  not  be  long.  And  this  leads  me  to  advert  to 
the  remarkable  manner  in  which  pain  often  counteracts  the  sedative 
effect  of  .narcotics,  and  enables  the  patient  to  bear  a  quantity  that 
would  be  fatal  in  health.  The  solution  of  this  problem  is  even  be- 
yond the  compass  of  the  physiologist ;  nearly  as  much  so  as  that  of 
sleep  (§  137  e,  150,  151,  175  c,  500  «). 

Certain  special  affections  of  the  nervous  system  also  counteract  the 
usual  effects  of  narcotics  in  an  astonishing  manner ;  as  seen  in  deliri- 
um of  drunkenness,  which  excites  an  irritating  nervous  action. 

891,  ff.  Finally,  habit,  in  respect  to  the  use  of  narcotics,  is  very  re- 
markable. Instances  are  authenticated  in  which  tbe  habitual  use  of 
opium  has  enabled  individuals  to  carry  it  to  the  extent,  daily,  of  more 
than  three  hundred  grains.  Solidism  and  vitalism  point  to  corre- 
spondence between  the  general  results  and  the  amount  of  impressioD 
upon  the  stomach  for  an  interpretation  of  the  philosophy  (^  841). 

ANTISPASMODICS. 

891^,  a.  Two  principal  objects  are  contemplated  in  rendering  the 
antispasmodics  a  subject  of  consideration.  First,  to  aid  in  illustrating 
the  philosophy  which  concerns  the  nervous  power ;  and,  secondly,  to 
indicate  their  misapplication  in  many  conditions  of  disease. 

891^,  b.  The  group  of  antispasmodics  embraces  all  the  narcotics, 
and  regards  them  in  the  special  acceptation  which  it  is  my  present 
purpose  to  consider.  As  the  term  implies,  they  are  employed  for  the 
relief  of  spasm,  and,  mostly,  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  Now  these 
agents  are  very  commonly  applied  for  the  relief  of  the  symptom,  and 
with  too  little  reference  to  the  fundamental  cause.  Thus,  Dr.  Paris 
says  that  "  Spasm  may  arise  from  excessive  irritoMlity,  as  from  teeth- 
ings wounds,  worms ^  8fc,,  in  which  case  a  narcotic  would  prove  beneficial 
(§  526  J,  676  &,  891  »).  I  have  taken  this  illustration  because  it  is 
quoted  by  others  as  a  good  example  of  spasm  where  the  narcotic  anti- 
spasmodics may  be  properly  employed.  But,  to  my  mind,  all  the  con- 
ditions which  are  here  stated  very  rarely  admit  of  relief  from  narcot- 
ics, and  are  often  aggravated  by  them.  The  spasm  imputed  to  teeth- 
ing may  depend  upon  a  variety  of  pathologicsd  causes,  however  the 
irritation  oi  the  gums  be  a  concurring  cause.  If  it  be  due  alone  to 
dentition,  lancing  the  gums  is  the  remedy.  If  to  intestinal  disease 
which  is  maintained  by  teething,  the  remedies  are  then  the  foregoing 
and  others  of  greater  importance  relative  to  the  abdominal  affecdoiiy 
such  as  calomel,  castor  oil,  warm  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  &:c 
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If  narcotics  be  now  employed,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  intes- 
tinal irritability,  and  not  at  all  with  a  view  to  their  direct  action  on 
the  cerebro-spinal  system.  As  to  spasm  &om  wounds,  the  narcotics 
have  been  most  extensively  tried  ana  abandoned  as  useless,  excepting 
where  they  are  slight ;  and  then,  more  relief  may  be  procured  by  a 
warm  poultice  applied  to  the  wound.  If  worms  be  the  cause,  we 
ought  surely  to  look  for  the  remedies  among  die  anthelmintics  (§  150, 
526  d,  891  »,  859  h,  863  d). 

89  li,  c.  Antispasmodics  have  been  largely  employed  in  hysteria. 
But  here  they  have  been  almost  as  fruitless  as  in  the  spasms  of  chil- 
dren ;  though,  perhaps,  not  so  detrimental.  Hysteria,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, is  so  dependent  on  some  uterine  derangement,  and  this  con- 
dition so  often  consequent  on  visceral  disease  of  the  abdomen,  that  the 
treatment  should  be,  in  such  cases,  of  quite  a  compound  nature,  but  in 
which  antispasmodics  can  take  no  useful  part.  An  emetic,  however, 
in  a  general  sense,  will  afford  temporary  relief,  which  it  accomplishes 
in  part  by  modifying  the  several  conditions  of  disease,  and  in  part 
through  influences  which  are  called  into  operation  in  suspending  a 
paroxysm  of  spasmodic  asthma,  and  hiccough,  as  explained  in  section 
514,  c,  where  uie  philosophy  rests  upon  reflex  nervous  action. 

89 1^,  d.  Chorea  is  another  complaint  in  which  antispasmodics  have 
been  extensively  employed,  and  with  as  little  reference  to  the  cause 
of  the  symptom.  They  have,  tiierefore,  failed,  or  have  left  the  patient 
.  for  the  worse.  Abdominal  disease  being  at  the  foundation,  the  rem- 
edies should  consist  of  cathartics,  a  well-regulated  diet,  exercise,  and 
change  of  air  (§  150,  863  i). 

891^,  e.  But,  worse  than  all,  antispasmodics  have  been  in  high  re- 
pute for  epilepsy;  notwithstanding  their  universal  failure  to  afford 
any  relief.  The  disease,  however,  is  attended  by  spasm,  and  the 
symptom,  as  in  the  other  affections,  has  been  taken  for  the  disease, 
and  no  small  amount  of  suffering  and  death  have  been  accordingly  in- 
flicted by  antispasmodics.  In  many  cases  this  affection  depends,  im- 
mediately, upon  cerebral  congestion ;  and  then  bloodletting,  mostly, 
is  the  proper  remedy.  At  other  times  it  is  owing  to  a  transient  sym- 
pathy of  the  brain  with  an  overloaded  stomach ;  when  a  mild  emetic 
IS  the  sure  antispasmodic.  In  other  cases  the  sympathetic  disturb- 
ance of  the  brain  depends  upon  profound  disease  of  the  liver  and  oth- 
er abdominal  organs ;  and  here,  cathartics  of  calomel,  &c.,  and  doubt- 
less bloodletting  also,  are  the  appropriate  means.  Again,  it  depends 
upon  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  or  on  a  spicula  of  bone  projecting 
from  the  dura  mater,  or  on  depression  of  some  part  of  the  cranium. 

The  foregoing  are  almost  all  the  causes  of  epilepsy ;  from  which  it 
results  that  antispasmodics  should  have  no  place  among  the  remedies 
for  this  affection  (§  150,  847  g  848,  859,  863  dy  870  aa,  1058  v). 

^^^ifj^-  Congestive  asthma,  the  usual  form  of  the  disease,  has  had 
its  full  share  of  the  antispasmodics,  and,  of  course,  witii  as  little  bene- 
fit as  they  have  yielded  to  the  preceding  affections.  They  are  more 
or  less  appropriate,  however,  to  tiie  rare  form  of  spasmodic  asthma ; 
but  here  an  emetic  is  ofken  better,  or  a  pipe  of  stramonium  leaves 
may  answer  (§  514,  c).  But  congestive  asthma  depends  upon  some- 
thing more  than  simple  irritation  of  the  nervous  centres.  There  is  a 
highly-injected  state  of  the  venous  system  of  the  lungs,  consequent  on 
disease  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  involves  many  important  organs,  and 
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calls  imperatively  for  blood-letting,  and  cathartics  (§  150,  786,  dbc, 
847^,  848,  859  ^  868  d,  870  aa). 

891^,  g>  We  have  thus  seen  various  examples  in  which  reflex  acdona 
originate  either  in  sensitive  fibres  of  cerebro-spinal  nerves  and  tenmnate 
in  motor  sympathetic  fibres  or  vice  versa,  and  direct  nervous  action  orig- 
inating in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  and  terminating  in  motor  fibres  of 
the  sympatfietic  system  (§  111-113,  and  references  there,  488^,  893  a). 

891i^,  h.  It  appears,  also,  that  the  true  narcotics  must  be  commonlj 
injurious  in  most  of  the  aficictions  which  give  rise  to  spasms. 

891|,  t.  But  there  are  some  agents  which  are  mostly  antispasmodic, 
in  their  relation  to  the  nervous  system,  such  as  asafoetida,  musk,  valeri- 
an,  &c.  These  agents  are  known  as  the  true  andspasmo4ics,  although 
opium  greatly  transcends  the  whole  in  its  virtue  of  arresting  spasm. 
But  those  of  simpler  virtues  are  very  circumscribed  in  their  morbific 
relations  to  the  brain  and  to  other  organs,  cuid  exeit  but  little  efllect 
as  therapeutical  agents  (§  150^.  This  leads  me  to  consider  die  re- 
maining object  of  the  present  inquiry  (§  891^,  a), 

891^,  k.  No  one  can  mistake  the  immediate  bearing  of  the  whole 
of  this  subject  upon  the  general  philosophy  which  concerns  the  modus 
operandi  of  remedial  and  morbific  agents,  while  the  function  of  res- 
pu^on,  and  other  natural  processes,  display  the  physiological  laws 
under  which  the  former  are  directed  (§  462-475,  495-534,  639  a). 
Although,  therefore,  the  phenomena  of  spasm  form  so  luminous  a  guide 
through  the  whole  labyrinth  of  sympathy,  and  impart  a  peculiar  in- 
terest to  the  discovery  of  Sir  C.  Bell  in  relation  to  the  different  orders 
of  nerves  (§  462^70,  476  &},  we  need  not  be  long  detained  in  making 
the  contemplated  exposition. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  observe  that  the  irritation  of  the  nervous 
centres  may  be  either  direct,  as  in  severe  forms  of  epilepsy  (§  891^,  e), 
or  indirect,  as  in  the  more  compound  and  ordinary  reflex  nervous  in- 
fluences (^  227,  230,  500).  In  the  former  case  the  nervous  power 
is  developed  in  a  direct  manner,  either  in  virtue  of  some  disease  af- 
fectins^  the  nervous  centres,  or  by  some  direct  mechanical  iiritation, 
as  in  depressions  of  the  skull-bone,  prqjecting  spiculse  of  bone,  and 
extravasated  blood  (§  476-494).  In  the  latter  case  the  primary  irri- 
tation is  in  a  remote  part,  as  in  the  gums,  or  intestinal  cansd,  &c. 
(§  89 1|,  a).  In  this  instance  the  impression  is  transmitted  through 
sensitive  nerves  to  the  nervous  centres,  where  it  operates  as  an  ex- 
citing cause  of  the  nervous  power,  and  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  di- 
rect irritation  of  those  centres ;  as  observed- in  the  former  case.  The 
residue  of  the  process  then  becomes  alike  in  both  tbe  cases.  That  is 
to  say,  the  nervous  power  is  reflected  through  motor  nerves,  or  motor 
fibres  of  compound  nerves,  upon  the  affected  muscles,  and  thus  are  they 
thrown  into  spasmodic  action  (§  230,  233,  500,  893^.) 

Such,  again,  are  all  the  elements ;  and  since  they  are  now  in  oper- 
ation in  their  n&orbid  aspect,  we  have  the  plainest  demonstration  that 
the  whole  process  depends  upon  natural  pnysiological  laws. 

And  now,  briefly,  fot  the  opposing  or  curative  influences.  We 
have  seen  that  when  the  simple  antispasmodics  arrest  the  movements, 
they  institute  only  mild  impressions  upon  the  nervous  centres ;  but 
they  must  necessarily  modify  the  nervous  power  in  its  very  nature, 
or  diey  could  not  arrest  the  movements  of  tlie  muscles ;  since  it  is  the 
nervoils  power  which  now  operates,  and  upon  exactly  the  same  mus- 
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cles  in  which  it  had  developed  the  spasmodic  action.*  In  one  case, 
therefore,  it  acts  as  a  stimulant,  in  the  other  as  a  sedative.  More  or 
less,  however,  is  due  to  a  mere  suppression  of  the  exciting  nervous 
influence.  The  same  results  ohtain,  also,  when  the  narcotics  operate 
in  simply  removing  spasm.  But  these  are  agents  which  emhrace  oth- 
er virtues  that  are  very  apt  to  prove  morbific  (§  Sdlyd),  and  their  mor- 
bific impression  may  be  transmitted  &om  the  stomach  to  the  nervous 
centres,  especially  on  account  of  their  specific  relation  to  the  nervous 
system  (§  137,  c),  without  first  engendering  or  increasing  disease  in 
the  stomach  or  other  parts  (§  502,  c),  or,  there  may  happen  along  with 
this  a  direct  morbid  change  in  the  condition  of  the  stomach  (§  502,  c), 
or  indirectly,  through  the  increased  morbid  chanee  in  the  nervous 
power;  in  other  parts.  These  new  conditions. of  disease  may  aggra- 
vate the  spasmoaic  affection ;  since  the  nervous  power  is  not  render- 
ed sedative  to  the.  aifected  muscles  (§  150,  228  ^232,  233  j) ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  morbid  change  may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  break 
up  the  special  condition  of  the  nervous  power  which  gives  rise  to  the 
spasm,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  that  part  of  the  malady,  although  there 
ensue  a  very  aggravated  state  of  disease  (§  890, 900, 901,  &c.).  Thus 
we  see  presented  the  compound  aspect  of  a  remedial  agent  bringing 
about  relief  to  one  part  of  disease,  or  removing  one  symptom,  and 
simultaneously  aggravating  or  inducing  disease  in  other  parts,  and  in- 
creasing all  other  symptoms.  The  principle  is  distinctly  the  same, 
throughout,  as  when  the  narcotics,  or  simple  antispasmodics,  establish 
that  change  which  results  only  in  the  removal  of  spesm.  We  are, 
therefore,  presented  in  the  examples  before  us,  as  a  general  ground 
for  the  interpretation  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  the  union  of 
the  physiological,  morbific,  and  remedial  processes  (^  903,  984  h). 

From  the  foregoing  facts  and  philosophy  we  might  reason  safely  to 
the  modus  operandi  of  all  other  remedial  and  morbific  agents,  espe- 
cially in  connection  vnth  the  natural  processes  of  sympathy  (§  500), 
had  we  not  about  the  same  amount  ot  concurring  proor  in  the  mani- 
festations of  every  other  cause. 

CTNCHONA,  AND  ITS  ALKALOIDS. 
7\ito,  cito,  et  jucunde, 

892,  a.  As  an  interesting  incident  in  the  history  of  this  extraordi- 
nary agent,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Peruvian  bark  was  not  introduced- 
into  Europe  till  the  year  1640,  or  more  than  one  hundred  years  ailer 
the  full  conquest  of  Peru ;  which  is  abundantly  conclusive  that  all  the 
alleged  connections  of  the  savages,  lions,  and  vultures,  which  continue 
to  appear  in  works  on  the  Materia  Medica,  are  wholly  fabulous.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  a  century  afterward,  or  in  1738,  that  the  plant 
became  known  to  naturalists,  through  Condamine,  the  French  savant. 
His  account  of  the  tree  appeared  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy, along  vrith  the  story  about  the  lions.  Condamine  says  that  the 
Countess  del  CinchoUy  wife  of  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  carried  the  bark 
to  Europe  in  1640 ;  from  which  circumstance,  and  from  her  previous 
connection  with  the  introduction  of  the  bark  into  use,  as  stated  by 
Condamine,  Linnaeus  immortalized  her  name.  The  countess  brought 
the  bark  into  use  in  Peru  by  a  first  experiment  upon  herself,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Corregidor  of  Loxa.  She  then  transferred  its  patron- 
age to  the  Jesuits ;  when  the  bark  dropped  the  name  of  the  "  Count- 

*  Shown  also  by  certain  external  applications,  as  when  camphor  or  ice  applied  to 
the  skin  relieves  instantly  the  spasms  in  malignant  cholera  (p.  888,  §  1057^). 

Pp 
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ess'  powder/*  and  became  known  as  the  "  Jesuits'  bark."  It  would 
be  an  entertaining  inquiry  to  follow  the  history  of  cinchona  after  its 
introduction  into  Europe.  No  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  has  em- 
ployed so  extensively  the  pens  of  medical  philosophers,  and  under  ev- 
ery aspect  of  praise  and  condemnation,  and  of  angiy  controveFsy ; 
and  next  to  this,  that  now  universal  luxuiy  of  man,  the  nicodana  tar 
bacum.  Before  the  time  of  the  alkaloids.  Von  Bergen  published  the 
names  of  more  than  six  hundred  authors  whose  wntings  he  had  ccm- 
Bulted  on  the  subject  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  refers  to  eight  hun- 
dred distinct  treatises  upon  this  remedy.  Subsequently  to  that  peri- 
od, the  discovery  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids,  and  their  application  as 
therapeutical  agents,  have  given  rise  to  so  vast  an  accumulation  of 
books,  pamphlets,  and  memoirs,  that  the  writings  upon  this  single  ar- 
ticle of  the  Materia  Medica  would,  alone,  form  a  library  of  very  impos- 
ing dimensions.  And  yet  do  I  find  myself  at  the  threshold  of  another 
paragraph  upon  what  should  seem  so  completely  exhausted.  I  shall 
therefore  endeavor  to  turn  myself  upon  that  track  which  has  been 
least  pursued,  and  which,  as  in  many  other  cases,  is  too  often  aban- 
doned,— ^the  path  of  Nature. 

The  bark,  havine  been  early  carried  from  Spain  into  Italy,  it  may 
be  well  supposed  tnat  a  country  so  liable  to  intermittents,  and  those, 
too,  of  the  most  formidable  character,  would  soon  illustrate  the  virtues 
of  this  extraordinary  febrifuge,  and  enlist  in  its  favor  the  most  power- 
ful patronage.  About  this  time,  however,  it  was  called  to  encounter 
one  of  those  checks  which  it  repeatedly  afterward  underwent  widi 
less  disaster,  and  which  will  remind  us  of  what  has  befallen  the  phi- 
losophy of  medicine  in  the  laboratory  of  a  Grerman  chemist.  I  shall 
therefore  state  it,  in  the  hope,  at  least,  that  it  may  go  with  the  rest  in 
promoting  independent  habits  of  observation  (§  349  d,  350,  350^). 

The  commendations  which  the  bark  received  fi*om  the  priesthood, 
and  the  popular  appellation  of  the  *'  Jesuits'  bark,"  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  establish  its  success  in  countries  less  scourged  by  malaria 
than  the  Peninsula ;  for  even  in  Spain  the  physicians  were  either  dis- 

Sosed  to  reject  the  remedy,  or  to  meet  it  with  opposition.  But,  its 
emonstrations  were  such  in  the  Italian  climate,  uiat  Pope  Innocent 
the  Tenth  made  it  the  subject  of  a  papal  communication  to  the  Church, 
and  co-operated  with  the  Italian  physicians  by  directinc^  the  publica- 
tion of  tneir  report ;  in  which  the  curative  virtues  of  the  bark  were 
set  forth  with  all  the  confidence  that  has  been  warranted  by  subse- 
quent experience. 

The  medical  document  which  was  lihus  promulgated  was  called  the 
**  Schedula  Romana,"  and  contained  directions  for  administering  the 
bark  as  to  time,  quantity,  &c. ;  the  established  dose  being  two  drachma 
of  the  powder. 

This  Schedula  soon  became  a  target  for  those  who  had  been  hos- 
tile to  the  batk ;  and  the  warfare  was  begun  by  one  who  had  profess- 
ed to  have  entertained  prepossessions  in  its  favor.  This  individual, 
whose  name  was  Ohifletus,  was  prompted  in  his  opposition  to  the 
bark  by  its  partial  failure  in  a  case  where  it  was  important  for  the 
physician  to  have  obtained  more  complete  success.  A  relapse,  how- 
ever, ensuing  at  the  end  of  a  month,  the  chagrin  of  the  physician  led 
him  to  denounce  the  remedy  in  such  violent  terms,  that  it  lost,  at  once, 
many  of  its  firm  friends,  and  rekindled  the  animosity  of  its  opponents. 
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Chifletus  boldly  assumed  that  all  the  Roman  and  other  encomiums 
were  mere  pretense,  and  that  the  bark  was  not  only  useless  as  a  rem- 
edy for  fever,  but  absolutely  pernicious,  and  should  be  utterly  pro- 
scribed by  the  profession.  He  challenged  any  well- authenticated 
cases  of  cure ;  and  by  this  arrogant  style  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  no  small  part  of  Europe.  The  credulous  came  to  believe  his  as- 
sertions, an^  the  evil-disposed  united  in  a  crusade  against  the  tenant 
of  the  Andes.  Chifletus  was  hailed  as  a  great  public  benefactor,  as 
"  the  Reformer"  of  the  day,  in  having  relieved  the  world  of  a  scourge. 
His  publication  was  reprinted  in  the  languages  of  different  European 
countries ;  and,  for  awhile,  the  whole  profession  appeared  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  justice  of  the  decision. 

Nor  was  this  condemned  article  ultimately  rescued  from  the  tram- 
mels of  ignorance  and  prejudice  by  its  proper  guardians ;  but  by  a 
learned  Jesuit,  who  once  more  bore  it  aloft  oy  unequivocal  proof  of 
its  extraordinary  control  over  the  great  bane  of  Italy.  Prom  that 
time,  opposition  became  more  and  more  feeble,  and  the  merits  of  the 
remedy  gradually  established. 

But,  this  is  only  a  passage  in  the  early  history  of  the  Peruvian  bark 
It  was  not,  like  the  tobacco,  required  to  encounter  the  edicts  of  des 
pots,  though  it  equally  underwent  the  ordeal  of  a  fierce  disputation ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us,  who  now  contemplate  these  two  re- 
markable members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  with  the  calm  indiffer- 
ence of  long  and  universal  experience,  to  appreciate  the  uncertainty 
in  which  their  virtues  were  held,  or  the  angry  and  vindictive  reproach 
to  which  that  uncettainty  gave  rise. 

We  see,  also,  in  the  nature  of  the  hostility  which  was  for  awhile 
waged  by  a  great  part  of  the  profession  against  this  invaluable  reme- 
dial agent,  and  in  the  very  face  of  its  triumphant  success,  a  disposition 
to  trample  upon  the  best  interests  of  society,  where  it  may  seem  ex- 
pedient to  bow  to  the  dictates  of  a  despotic  writer,  or  where  profes- 
sional pride,  or  cunning  jealousy,  or  malevolent  envy^  may  hope  for 
gain.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  observe  in  this  extraordinary  and  almost 
universal  denunciation  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  as  a  curse  which  was 
scarcely  exceeded  by  pestilences,  a  striking  parallel  with  the  furious 
opposition  which  bloodletting  has  been  required  to  encounter. 

It  is  also  an  interesting,  sis  well  as  instructive,  coincidence,  that 
while  Sydenham  was  storming  the  prejudices  against  the  remedium 
principale,  in  the  treatment  of  inflammations  and  fevers,  he  was  also 
employed  in  combating  the  opposition  to  the  bark,  which  had  become 
very  general  in  England.  He  triumphantly  set  forth  the  advantages 
of  tlie  former,  and  compelled  his  obstinate  cotemporaries  to  acknowl- 
edge the  healing  virtues  of  the  Peruvian  febrifuge.  But,  to  the  Pon- 
tine marshes  of  Italy  we  may  refer  the  stability  which  waJs  first  be- 
stowed upon  the  bark.  Here  were  perpetually  emitted  the  seeds  of 
'  intermittents,  which  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  contToUed  exten- 
sively by  the  all-potent  drug.— Notes  F  H  K  pp.  1114,  1117,  1119. 

892,  aa.  In  my  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medic'b,  I  have  group- 
ed together,  in  the  order  of  their  therapeutical  value,  many  agents 
which  are  peculiarly  appropriate  to  intermitting  forms  of  disease,  and, 
into  this  group  no  other  remedies  are  admitted.  They  possess,  there- 
fore, what  are  commonly  denominated  specific  virtues  in  relation  to 
the  diseases  to  which  the  group  refers.    This,  indeed,  may  be  more 
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or  less  affirmed  of  all  the  other  groups,  excepting  those  of  a  common 
antiphlogistic  nature.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  inferred,  when  the 
remedies  for  any  given  character  of  disease  are  specifically  indicated, 
that  there  may  not  be  others  that  are  more  or  less  appropriate,  but 
which  are  not  included  in  the  group  before  us  (§  137  (2,  150).  Cathar- 
tics, even,  are  liable  to  this  qualification ;  since,  without  previous  blood- 
letting they  will  often  aggravate  disease.  But,  after  applying  the  for- 
mer remedy  the  cathartic  may  cease  to  be  necessary.  The  loss  of 
blood  has  accomplished  all  that  was  contemplated  from  the  internal 
agent ;  but  blood-letting  cannot  be  arranged  among  the  cathartics.  In 
certain  conditions  of  amenorrhoea  it  may  be  evident  that  guaiacum  will 
establish  menstruation  after  blood-letting  or  a  purgative,  but  would  be 
injurious  without,  or  either  of  the  last  may  be  sufficient.  Now,  the 
same  remarks  are  precisely  applicable  to  the  group  of  anti-periodics^  on- 
less  it  be  that  the  virtues  of  these  remedies  have  a  remarkable  bearing 
upon  the  remote  causes  of  intermittents  (§  650,  652  c,  658,  662,  675). 
892,  h.  It  is  the  prevailing  doctrine  that  cinchona,  arsenic,  and  oth- 
er anti-periodics  operate  by  either  neutralizing  some  imaginary  poison, 
or  by  forming  chemical  combinations  with  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and 
thus  transmuting  them  into  their  normal  conditions ;  while  there  are  a 
remaining  few  who  ascribe  the  results  to  molecular  changes  induced  bj 
a  tonic  or  astringent  principle,  as  in  tanning  (§  350,  nos.  41,  42,  487  iy 
569,  851  a,  890  a,  892^  t).  On  the  contrary,  I  endeavor  to  show  that 
these  remedies  in  subduing  special  forms  of  inflammation  and  fever  op- 
erate upon  the  same  principle  as  loss  of  blood,  cathartics,  and  antimo- 
nials,  in  the  common  forms,  and  therefore  as  antiphlogistics  (§  756  a,  by 
Excepting  loss  of  blood  and  the  antimonials,  the  remedies  which  are  ap- 
propriate in  a  general  sense  to  inflanmiations  and  fevers  will  often  prore 
morbific  in  some  of  the  pathological  phases  of  the  common  forms  of  those 
diseases.  Cathartics  are  comparatively  of  little  use,  and  often  injurious^ 
in  pneumonia,  pleuritis,  enteritis,  phrenitis,  &&,  without  antecedent 
loss  of  blood ;  and  this  is  still  truer  of  vesicants,  which  may  ultimately 
render  important  service  in  those  diseases.  But  there  is  a  large  class 
of  inflammations  which  deviate  from  the  common  form,  known  as  qpe^ 
cific  (§  648,  653,  721-722).  Here,  however,  the  same  principle  ob- 
tains, and  is  corroborated  by  a  greater  variety  in  the  means  that  may 
be  suitable  to  the  special  pathological  conditions.  Intermitting  inflam- 
mation and  intermitting  fever  are  specific  forms  of  inflammation  and 
fever,  and  are  so  &r  bent  from  the  common  forms  as  to  be  benefited, 
in  connection  with  the  general  antiphlogistics,  by  many  heterogene- 
ous remedies  of  special  virtues,  but  which  will  aggravate  the  common 
forms  of  those  diseases.  And  just  so  of  chronic  rheumatism,  for  which 
colchicum,  and  guaiacum,  and  veratria,  and  other  acrid  and  miaoella- 
neous  substances  are  special  remedies,  but  which  will  aggravate  not 
only  the  common  form  of  inflammation  but  even  acute  rheumatism. 
Blood-letting,  however,  and  tartarized  antimony,  are  the  main  remedies 
for  intermitting  inflammation  and  acute  rheumatism,  and  generally  the 
best  for  the  chronic  forms.  It  would  be,  therefore^  equally  necessary 
to  deny  that  loss  of  blood  and  antimonials  act  as  antiphlogistics,  in  the 
vital  acceptation,  as  the  foregoing  speciflc  remedies,  and  to  assume  that 
the  entire  medley,  indiscriminately  employed,  lead  to  a  common  result 
in  the  cases  supposed  by  some  common  neutralizing  or  chemical  process 
(§  350,  noB.  41|  42)  I    As  well  might  it  be  assumed  that  any  of  the 
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remedies  for  intermittents  will  unite  and  form  an  identical  compound. 
The  mercurials  will  oflener  overcome  syphilitic  inflammation  than  any 
other  form,  and  oftener  than  any  thing  else.  But  iodine,  and  sarsapa- 
rilla,  and  a  non-stimulating  diet,  and  fi*equently  loss  of  blood,  are  very 
good  remedies.  And  so  of  scrofula,  in  which  the  general  antiphlogistics 
are  often  necessary,  but  mainly  sudsidiary  to  iodine  and  bromine,  while 
the  latter  never  &il  to  aggravate  the  common  form  of  inflammation  (§ 
851  a,  863  d,  892^  v,  892^  ^r,  896-900,  904  c,  905i,  951  c). 

Having  thus  divested  this  plain  affair  of  the  mystery  which  has  been 
thrown  around  it,  and  seeing  clearly  the  simple  principles  through 
which  all  remedial  effects  are  produced,  we  may  bring  the  philosophy 
with  no  little  aid  to  our  experience  in  the  treatment  not  only  of  inter- 
mittents, but  of  all  other  diseases* — Notes  K  L  pp.  1119,  1120. 

892,  c.  The  considerations  to  which  I  have  now  referred,  along 
with  what  is  known  of  the  peculiarities  that  appertain  to  the  virtues 
of  every  remedy,  and  how  those  virtues  may  prove  morbific  as  well 
as  salutary,  enable  us  to  understand  the  favorable  and  unfavorable  re- 
lations which  cinchona,  or  arsenic,  may  bear  to  the  different  stages  of 
a  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever,  when  to  apply  the  remedies  and 
when  to  vrithhold  them,  how  they  may  aggravate  any  coexisting  local 
congestion  or  inflammation,  or  how,  from  our  knowledge  also  of  the 
modifying  effects  of  the  remote  causes,  these  agents  may,  at  other 
times,  arrest  the  local  as  well  as  the  general  disease,  or  how  other 
agents,  like  bloodletting,  will  place  the  unfavorable  states  in  a  favora- 
ble way  for  the  action  of  the  tonic  febrifuge  (§  150,  675,  847  g^  848, 
857,  859,  863  ^,  870  aa\  We  learn,  also,  from  the  same  considera- 
tions, and  from  what  is  set  forth  in  section  904,  d^  that  no  remedies 
can  be  properly  regarded  as  specifics,  neither  cinchona,  arsenic,  &c. ; 
since,  from  the  vast  variety  and  contradictory  nature  of  the  means  by 
which  intermittents  may  be  arrested,  we  may  clearly  perceive  that  no 
one  of  these  causes  exerts  what  is  understood  by  specific  effect.  The 
several  means,  however,  arrest  the  disease ;  and  they  do  it  by  insti- 
tuting such  changes  in  the  diseased  conditions  as  place  them  in  the 
way  of  restorative  changes  (§  672).  Each  one,  however,  determines 
changes  according  to  its  own  special  virtues,  and  in  no  other  sense 
are  they  specifics.  So  far,  then,  they  are  exactly  on  a  par  vrith  any 
other  remedy,  and  with  every  cause  of  disease  (§  52,  150,  151,  650, 
892|  d\  But,  this  peculiarity  of  virtues  is  more  strqpgly  pronounced 
in  some  things  than  in  others,  and  is  seen  remarkably  in  cmchona ;  as 
in  its  profoundly  morbific  effect  during  the  hot  stage  of  the  febrile 
paroxysm,  and  its  equally  curative  demonstration  during;  the  period  of 
mtermission.  Here,  too,  I  may  again  say  that  its  mode  of  operating 
at  these  successive  stages  of  one  and  the  same  disease  is  distinctly 
seen  to  be  of  a  common  nature  (§  675,  89 1^  Ic),  Here  we  have  not 
only  a  consistent  philosophy  throughout,  but,  also,  in  that  philosophy 
and  the  attendant  facts  a  fountain  for  many  practical  conclufflons; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  importance  of  bringing  about,  in  a  gekeral 
sense,  distinct  intermissions  before  resorting  to  what  are  emphatically 
denominated  remedies  for  intermittents ;  and  that  it  would  be  improp- 
er, in  a  general  sense,  to  employ  the  agents  now  under  consideration, 
in  remittent  fever,  or,  at  most,  not  till  the  febrile  action  has  been  mod- 
ified by  direct  antiphlogistic  means  (§  150,  847  g^  8^8,  857,  859  h 
870  aa,  1059. — See  Modus  operandi  of  Cinchona,  p.  677,  ^  904  d). 
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Nor  may  we  begin,  precipitately,  the  treatment  of  intermittents  hy 
cinchona,  nor  by  any  agents  of  the  present  group,  simply  because  it  is 
an  intermittent,  and  there  happens  to  exist  that  suspension  of  febrile 
action  which  b  known  as  the  period  of  intermission  (§  675,  890,  <2, 
891  k,  I),  There  may  be  present  some  local  congestion  or  inflamma- 
tion  diat  may  demand  the  abstraction  of  blood ;  and  the  general  con- 
dition of  things  will  rarely  fail  of  requiring  a  cathartic,  at  least.  But, 
it  o^n  happens  befqre  any  preliminary  treatment  may  have  been 
adopted)  that  an  intermission  is  pretty  strongly  pronoimced,  and  yet 
that  the  intensity  of  the  febrile  condition  is  such  as  to  raise  apprehen- 
sions that  the  patient  may  be  destroyed  by  the  violence  of  the  next 
paroxysm.  Tnese  are  frequently  cases  for  grave  deliberation,  whethei 
we  shall  abstract  blood,  or  administer  a  purgative,  or  an  emetic,  or  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  employment  of  bark.  If  no  important  local  dis- 
ease be  present,  some  eight  to  fifleen  grains  of  calomel  should  be  giv- 
en, followed  soon  by  an  appropriate  dose  of  castor  oil,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  sulphate  ot  quinia  should  be  exhibited  till  the  next 
paroxysm  takes  place.  It  will  not  do  to  prostrate  the  system  in  these 
cases  by  an  emetic.  In  the  way  now  suggested,  however,  we  may 
stay  the  violence  of  the  approaching  shock.    Will  chemistry  explain  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  any  serious  amount  of  congestion  in 
the  liver,  or  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  as  commonly 
happens  with  the  liver  especially,  we  shall  accomplish  nothing  by  this 
early  use  of  the  bark,  in  these  concentrated  forms  of  fever.  Either 
trust  alone  to  the  cathartic  till  after  the  next  paroxysm,  or  bleed  the 
patient  also.  There  is  no  "  debility"  in  the  case.  Keep  the  eye  on 
the  pathology.  Nature  may  rise  up  at  once  under  the  lancet,  when 
she  would  sink  under  an  emetic,  or  the  tonic  virtue  of  the  febrifuge 
(§  150,  569  c,  576  c,  847  g,  848,  857,  859  J,  863  d,  870  aa,  961, 962). 

892,  d.  Having  brought  the  system  into  a  condition  for  the  admin- 
istration of  cinchona,  or  some  of  its  preparations,  we  are  next  to  ascer- 
tain which  of  the  two  methods  should  be  adopted ;  for  there  are  two 
modes  of  treatment  having  essential  differences. 

One  of  these  methods  consists  in  making  a  very  strong  impression, 
at  once,  by  a  single  blow,  as  it  were,  upon  the  diseased  conations, 
during  the  intermission,  by  the  administration  of  a  large  dose  of  bark, 
or  of  quinia  (as  five  or  ten  grains  of  the  latter),  and  thus  endeavoring 
to  arrest  the  fevdk*  at  once. 

The  other  method  is  one  of  greater  moderation ;  the  remedy  being 
exhibited  in  small  quantities  (as  that  of  a  grain  of  quinia),  at  intervals 
of  two  to  four  hours  throughout  the  intermission. 

By  the  latter  process  the  alterative  action  is  more  gradually  exert- 
ed ;  so  that  the  paroxysms  may  continue  to  recur  an  uncertain  num- 
ber of  times,  but  with  diminished  intensity,  till,  at  last,  they  disappear. 

And  now  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  the  two  methods.  In  the 
first  ^lace,  we  can  readily  understand,  theoretically,  that  the  precipi- 
tate course,  by  large  doses,  may  exasperate  any  coexisting  inflam- 
mation or  venous  congestion;  and  yet,  from  the  difference  in  the 
pathology  of  fever  ana  inflammation,  the  former  condition  may  be 
overthrown. 

We  know,  also,  that  it  will  not  answer  to  arrest  the  fever  suddenly 
by  arsenious  acU ;  because  a  lar?e  dose  of  that  remedy  may  inflict  a 
far  greater  evil  than  is  constituted  by' the  fever.    Such,  in  fact,  is  the 
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negative  reason ;  for  an  excessive  dose  of  arsenic  may  arrest  the  com- 
plaint at  once.  It  is  only,  therefore,  its  liability  in  large  doses  to  in- 
flict other  mischief  that  prompts  its  administration  in  small  doses. 
And  just  so  it  may  be  with  cinchona,  or  its  alkaloids,  and  their  salts. 
In  the  former  case  the  morbific  eflects  are  strongly  pronounced,  and 
the  agent  isfnot  prescribed  at  random.  But,  it  is  quite  otherwise  with 
the  large  doses  of  quinia.  The  attending  venous  congestions,  which 
are  very  apt  to  be  present  (and  far  less  frequently  other  forms  of  in- 
flammation), may  be  increased  and  established  without  manifesting 
any  striking  phenomena  to  admonish  a  hasty  practitioner  of  the  mis- 
takes he  may  have  made  (§  790,  795  b,  798,  801,  806,  807,  811,  815, 
816,  961-964,  967). 

Now,  experience  shows  exactly  what  theory,  suggested  by  the  true 
operation  of  remedies,  rendered  more  or  less  probable.  Experience, 
I  say,  shows  that,  though  bark,  and  its  alkaloids,  in  large  doses,  will 
often  arrest  intermittent  fever  suddenly,  such  doses  are  liable  either 
to  induce  some  congestion,  especially  of  the  liver  or  of  the  mucous 
tissue  of  the  stomach,  or  will  aggravate  and  establish  some  coexisting 
congestion ;  and  thus,  while  the  patient  is,  for  the  present,  relieved  of 
the  fever  (§  904,  <2),  he  is  dismissed  with  an  insidious  local  complaint 
that  not  only  renders  him  a  permanent  invalid  (resulting  often  in  in- 
durated enlargements,  §  803),  but  which  local  malady  may,  and  often 
does,  become,  in  a  process  of  time,  the  excitine  cause  of  another  at- 
tack of  fever;  thus  showing,  also,  that  the  predisposition  to  the  con- 
stitutional disease  remains,  although  the  paroxysms,  and  therefore  its 
absolute  condition,  were  interrupted  (§  150,  560,  665,  666,  779,  904  d). 

In  other  words,  while  we  thus  inflict  a  useful  and  sudden  blow  upon 
the  fever,  or  general  malady,  through  one  virtue  of  the  bark,  we  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  local  disease,  through  the  tonic  virtue,  in  itself  per- 
petually harassing,  undermining  the  constitution,  and  not  unft^quent- 
ly  so  establishing  the  predisposition  to  fever,  that  the  patient  will  con- 
tinue to  sufler  returns  of  it  from  time  to  time  during  the  residue  of 
the  brief  period  of  life  which  an  indiscreet  practice  not  unfrequently 
allots  to  him.  He  is  but  **  imperfectly  cured,"  as  Celsus  has  it ;  and 
these  imperfect  cures  become  the  slpw  cause  of  those  chronic  enlarge- 
ments of  the  liver  and  spleen  for  which  iodine  is  especially  beneficial. 
In  respect  to  relapses,  it  is  not  infrequent  that,  when  intermittents  are 
suddenly  stopped  by  a  large  dose  of  quinine  the  paroxysms  return  as 
soon  as  the  patient  Ijegins  to  exercise  much,  or  to  take  his  ordinary 
food,— f-certainly  with  far  greater  frequency  than  when  the  case  has 
been  treated  upon  the  moderate  system  (§  847  g,  848,  857,  859  6, 
870  aa,  878).— Notes  K  L  1119,  1120. 

It  is  now  interesting  to  remark  that  the  plan  of  large  medication  is 
apt  to  be  adopted  by  those  practitioners  who  are  least  inclined  to  rec- 
ognize bloodletting  as  of  much  importance  among  remedial  agents,  or 
do  not  see  in  the  philosophy  of  disease  any  other  elements  than  de- 
bility and  something  in  the  blood  to  be  expelled  or  neutralized  (§  569, 
960),  and  suppose  that  medicines  do  the  whole  work  of  cure  (§  853, 856). 

On  the  odier  hand,  when  the  gradually  alterative  process  is  pursu- 
ed, the  patient  is  not  only  about  as  expeditiously  relieved  of  the  fever, 
but,  also,  of  his  local  congestions ;  for.  Nature  has  now  a  chance  to 
throw  off*  these  more  obstinate  aflections  (§  904,  d),  which  she  is  great- 
ly disposed  to  do  while  undergoing  the  gradual  removal  of  the  febrile 
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action ;  so  only  we  do  nothing  to  interfere  with  these  local  salutary 
efforts  (§  662).  But,  there  is  also  the  more  important  advantage  re- 
sulting from  the  negative  fact  of  not  directly  increasing,  or  actually 
producing,  congestions  hy  the  milder  system  of  ti'eatment. 

According  to  this  plan,  certain  other  ohjects  of  the  highest  import- 
ance are  not  as  likely  to  be  overlooked  as  when  its  antagonist  is 
brought  into  action.  It  presupposes  a  tolerable  regard  for  the  exist- 
ing state  of  the  pathological  conditions  before  the  treatment  is  begun, 
that  care  is  taken  that  all  congestions  or  inflammations  of  important 
organs  are  so  far  mitigated  by  bloodletting  or  cathartics,  or  by  anti- 
monial  alteratives,  and  the  intensity  of  the  fever  so  far  subdued  by 
some  one  or  more  of  those  direct  antiphlogistics,  as  shall  render  the 
tonic  febrifuge  not  only  safe,  but  speedily  curative  (§  150, 151,  847^, 
848,  857,  859  b,  863  d,  870  aa)  ;  for  speedy  it  will  almost  always  be 
when  its  administration  is  proper,  and  the  case  continues  to  be  judi- 
ciously treated.  If  the  intermissions  be  not  well  marked,  there  proba- 
bly remains  some  special  burden  of  disease  upon  the  stomach,  or  liver, 
or  other  important  organ,  which  should  be  yet  farther  mitigated  be- 
fore the  use  of  the  tonic  febrifuge  is  begun ;  although,  as  already 
seen,  it  may  be  sometimes  employed  in  cautious  doses  where  the  locid 
inflammations  and  venous  congestions  have  refused  to  yield  to  blood- 
letting, cathartics,  antimonials,  &c.,  and  even  now  and  then  at  rather 
advanced  stages  of  the  disease  where  the  paroxysms  run  into  each 
other  (§  662).  In  all  such  cases,  however,  we  should  move  on  with 
great  circumspection ;  never  employing  the  agent  of  tonic  virtues  till 
it  become  apparent  that  this  form  of  fever,  and  its  local  complications, 
are  not  likely  to  surrender  to  the  direct  antiphlogistic  means  (§  870  €m). 

Among  what  may  be  considered  the  subordinate  remedies,  but 
which  are  truly  among  the  most  important,  are  perfect  rest  in  bed, 
and  a  total  privation  of  stimulating  and  solid  food  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  fever,  whatever  may  be  its  prolongation.  It  is  astonish- 
ing, I  say,  what  an  important  agency  these  two  negative  remedies  ex- 
ert. The  objectional  food  either  stimulates  injuriously  if  it  be  of  an 
animal  nature,  or,  if  vegetable  it  irritates  the  stomach  mechanically  ; 
while  the  erect  posture,  if  long  continued  at  least,  proves  in  other 
ways  an  exciting  cause!  And  then,  as  to  all  those  things  which  so 
falsely  pass  under  the  denomination  of  refrigerants,  such  as  the  acid 
of  lemons,  oranges,  &c.,  they  never  fail  of  so  irritating  the  intestinal 
raucous  tissue  as  to  aggravate  the  symptoms  which  they  are  intended 
to  assuage.  A  cathartic,  or  bloodletting,  are  the  only  things  that  de- 
serve such  a  name,  unless  it  be  ice ;  and  even  in  regard  to  ice  itself 
either  of  the  first  means  may  prove  far  more  refrigerant  to  the  organic 
being  (§  150,  151,  440  e,  no.  14,  441  c,  442  h^,  443  c,  447  c,  d,  447  A, 
4471/,  863  d), 

A  proper  want  of  attention  to  food,  and  fatigue  from  exercise,  du- 
ring convalescence,  are  the  great  causes  of  the  relapses  which  take 
place  after  well-treated  cases  of  intermittent  fever.  Almost  any  thing 
will  arrest  the  paroxysms  when  applied  under  favorable  circumstan- 
ces. And  just  so  it  is  on  the  other  hand ;  almost  any  thing  unduly  ap- 
plied will  reproduce  them  while  the  predii^osition  is  strong,  as  it  com- 
monly is  for  some  time  afler  their  subsidence.  Will  chemistry  explain  ? 

892,  e.  In  the  quotidian  form  I  commonly  exhibit  one  grain^  in  so- 
lution, of  the  sulphate  of  quinia  every  two  or  three  hours  during  the 
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intermiBsion.  In  many  of  the  cases  the  patient  does  not  suffer  anoth- 
er paroxysm  after  the  preliminary  treatment  and  beginning  the  use  of 
quinia ;  but,  in  a  majority  of  instances  he  has  another  paroxysm,  but 
of  great  comparative  mildness.  This,  however,  is  almost  invariably 
the  last  of  the  fever. 

In  the  treatment  of  tertians,  the  intermission  being  longer,  more 
time  is  allowed  for  producing  ihe  requisite  impression  by  the  quinia, 
and  I  therefore  take  no  unnecessary  risk  of  aggravating,  or  of  produ- 
cing any  local  forms  of  disease,  but  administer  the  sulphate  of  quinia 
in  doses  of  one  grain  once  in  three  or  four  hours;  and  ]  continue  this 
regular  exhibition  of  the  remedy  throughout  the  night.  In  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  cases  there  has  been  no  return  of  the  paroxysm  after 
beginning  the  use  of  the  quinia — so  only  the  fsver  have  been  a  reg- 
ular tertian,  and  the  intermission  well  marked.  But  absolute  rest, 
and  a  fluid,  farinaceous  diet,  till  there  is  a  failure  of  the  periodical  re- 
turn, are  a  sine  qua  non. 

892,yi  The  various  means  which  I  have  now  stated  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  regular  intermittents,  with  the  exception  of  cinchona,  are  still 
more  important  in  remittent  and  continued  fevers;  and  their  im- 
portance increases  in  the  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  any  local  inflam- 
mations and  congestions  of  important  organs.  The  former  affection 
is  now  far  more  apt  to  spring  up  than  in  intermittent  fever,  espe- 
cially in  the  continued  form ;  while  venous  congestion  is  the  predom- 
inating condition  in  intermittents  and  remittents. 

892,^.  When  the  hot  stage  of  an  intermittent  is  unusually  pro- 
longed, I  have  found  it  most  use^l  to  employ  not  more  than  heJf  a 
grain  of  quinine  at  a  dose ;  and,  in  remittents,  of  the  most  formidable 
nature,  after  repeated  abstractions  of  blood,  and  the  exhibition  of  ca- 
thartics, especially  of  calomel,  and  alterative  doses  of  tartarized  anti- 
mony, I  have  in  the  end  resorted  to  the  sulphate  of  quinia  in  the  minute 
doses  set  forth  in  section  870  aa,  and  patients  have  been  thus  rescued 
fix>m  otherwise  inevitable  death. 

Here,  too,  as  in  numerous  other  gradations  of  febrile  action,  espe- 
cially where  the  constitutional  affection  is  not  subdued  into  a  distinctly 
intermitting  form,  or  where  it  remains  complicated  with  declining  in- 
flammations, quinine  may  be  brought  to  bear  advantageously  in  small 
doses,  by  associating  with  it  the  minimum  doses  of  tartarized  antimo- 
ny, when  the  former  agent  would  be  otherwise  morbific.  The  anti- 
mony lessens  irritability,  subdues  arterial  action,  and  thus  counteracts 
the  stimulant  virtue  of  the  tonic  febrifuge,  while  it  also  reaches  more 
profoundly  by  its  alterative  virtue.  For  an  opposite  rectifying  in- 
fluence tonics  may  be  sometimes  brought  useniUy  to  the  aid  of  anti- 
mony ;  especially  where  unsubdued  chronic  inflammations  are  kept  up 
by  prolonged  indigestion.  So,  again,  cathartics,  especially  the  neu- 
tral salts,  may  be  added  to  tonics  with  the  same  double  intention ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  tonics  may  be  combined  with  cathartics  to  coun- 
teract the  prostrating  influence  of  the  latter. 

892,  h.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  ten  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia  at  a  dose  is  common ; 
and  this  explains  the  reason  why  an  impression  has  obtained  that  this 
compound  is  apt  to  irritate  the  stomach,  or  to  produce  purging.  If  its 
full  effects  in  such  quantities  were  farther  analyzed  and  better  appre- 
ciated we  should  also  hear  of  them  much  more  unfavorable  reports. 
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892,  e.  The  celebrated  French  writer,  and  admirable  practitioner^ 
Tissot,  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  complained  that  the  bark 
had  suffered  much  in  reputation  firom  being  employed  in  tcx)  small 
a  quantity.  The  subject,  in  consequence,  was  submitted  to  the  test  of 
critical  observation.  The  dose  employed  by  himself  and  which  was 
about  the  same  as  sanctioned  by  the  distinguished  men  of  that  age, 
was  one  drachm  of  the  powdered  bark.  If  the  fever  were  of  the  ter- 
tian type  he  administered  eight  of  these  doses  during  the  intermission^ 
or  a  dose  every  three  hours.  For  a  quartan  he  prescribed  the  same 
dose,  and  at  the  same  interval,  so  that,  instead  of  an  ounce,  as  in  the 
tertian  form,  an  ounce  and  a  half  would  be  taken  during  the  period 
of  intermission.  **  These  doses,"  he  says,  '^  frequently  prevent  a  rep- 
etition of  the  paroxysm."  And  this  it  would  have  done  with  greater 
success  had  it  not  been  the  usage  of  those  days  to  enjoin  exercise 
upon  these  patients,  and  even  to  allow  them  solid  food  during  the  in- 
termission. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  bark,  Tissot  gave  the  maximum  dose  that  was 
mostly  employed.  This  was  considered  abundantly  large.  Tissot, 
indeed,  observes  that,  "  The  frequent  failures  of  the  bark  are  owing-  to 
small  doses.  On  such  occasions  the  medicine  is  cried  down  and  con- 
demned as  useless,  when  the  disappointment  is  solely  the  fault  of  those 
who  do  not  employ  it  properly." 

If  we  allow,  therefore,  the  large  proportion  of  one  grain  and  a  half 
of  the  alkaloids  to  one  drachm  of  good  bark,  and  that  the  febrifuge 
virtue  of  cinchona  depends  mostly  upon  these  principles,  we  shall  not 
have  more  than  one  grain  at  a  dose  m  actual  operation,  on  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  compound.  But,  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  barks 
in  common  use  there  is  not  the  quantity  of  one  grain  of  the  alkaloids 
in  a  drachm  of  the  bark.  The  crown  bark  of  Loxa  (C.  Oondaminea), 
an  excellent  species,  and  mostly  in  use  in  Tissot's  day,  has  less  than 
half  a  grain  of  the  alkaloids  to  each  drachm.  These  facts  are  of  great 
practical  moment  as  it  respects  the  important  question  now  before  us ; 
as  they  come  from  some  of  the  very  best  observers,  men  who  would 
venture  upon  bloodletting  whenever  necessary,  and  who  had  the  same 
question  under  consideration. — ^Notes  E  L  pp.  1119,  1120. 

In  Tissot's  time,  however,  there  were  many  who  employed  exces- 
sive doses  of  the  bark,  and  thus  injured  or  destroyed  their  patients. 
And  this,  of  course,  was  another  reason  why  the  bark  was  ofien  in  dis- 
repute. The  alkaloids,  it  is  true,  are  rather  less  morbific ;  but  not  at 
all  so  in  the  ratio  of  the  moderate  and  immoderate  practice.  The 
consequences,  therefore,  are  the  same  now  as  represented  by  Tissot, 
Morton,  Torti,  Sydenham,  and  others,  in  their  times. 

Be  it  also  remembered,  that  they  who  are  thus  fearless  of  the  cin- 
chona alkaloids,  and  others  who  administer  calomel  by  the  table-spoon- 
ful in  congestive  fever,  and  tartar  emetic  in  five  to  ten  grain  doses, 
repeated  at  short  intervals,  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  &c.,  are 
the  very  ones  who  most  condemn  the  greatest,  safest,  and  most  spee- 
dy of  all  means  for  the  cure  of  such  affections.  And  just  so,  too,  as 
in  former  times,  the  public,  seeing  the  failure  of  their  efforts  with 
quinia,  and  other  powerful  internal  agents,  as  is  very  natural  with  a 
class  so  entirely  uninformed  of  the  true  merits  of  the  case,  run  to  an 
opposite  extreme,  and  imbibe  a  belief  that  medicines  are  hazardous 
unless  in  such  small  doses  as  shall  exert  no  effect  whatever.     The 
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confidence  of  the  public  being  thus  more  or  less  impaired  in  the  whole 
piofession,  there  will  not,  of  course,  be  wanting  those  who,  as  in  Tis- 
sot's  day,  will  take  advantage  of  this  false  conclusion,  and  will,  as  in 
former  times,  employ  cinchona,  and  other  remedies,  in  such  minute 
doses  as  will  render  no  aid  to  Nature  (§  854  bh,  878,  894,  mottoes), 

892,  k.  The  large  medication  by  quinia  may  be  traced  up,  in  part, 
to  the  analogous  use  of  tartarizea  antimony  m  Europe.  JBut,  while 
the  treatment  of  intermittents  by  doses  of  five  and  ten  grains  of  quinia 
has  extended  from  Europe  to  America,  we  have  not  kept  pace  with 
its  progress  there.  How  far  this  practice  has  had  its  origin  in  physi- 
ological or  patholorical  facts  may  appear  from  some  of  the  results 
which  have  been  affirmed  by  its  advocates.  Thus,  the  distinguished 
M.  Piorry,  having  embraced  thd  opinion  of  M.  Louis  that  the  enlarged 
and  indurated  spleen,  a  condition  which  ofren  supervenes  on  neglected 
or  badly-treated  intermittents,  is  the  cause  of  the  fever,  applied  the 
treatment  upon  that  hypothesis.  Accordingly,  we  learn  from  M.  Pi- 
orry the  following  results.  In  a  patient,  for  example,  affected  with  a 
quotidian,  we  are  gravely  told  that, 

"All  the  organs  were  healthy,  except  the  spleen,  the  length  of 
which  was  seven  inches  and  ten  lines,  breadth  five  inches  and  five 
lines." 

To  this  patient  thirty  grains  of  quinia  were  given  at  a  dose,  and  in 
twenty  minutes  afterward  the  hypertrophied  spleen  was  reduced  more 
than  one  inch  in  its  length  and  breadth,  as  ascertained  by  percussion ; 
but  which  we  may  regard  as  physiologically  impossible.  Four  days 
afterward,  as  the  paroxysms  still  contmued,  M.  Piorry  gave  this  pa- 
tient forty  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia  at  a  dose ;  and  measured  the 
spleen  by  percussion  in  twenty  minutes  afterward,  and  found  it  more 
than  four  inches  shorter  than  when  the  first  dose  was  exhibited ! 
Other  cases  of  the  same  nature  are  related,  in  which  he  administered 
sixty  grains  of  the  sulphate  at  a  dose ;  with  the  never-failing  effect  of 
reducmg  the  spleen  at  least  an  inch  in  all  its  dimensions  within  the 
regular  time  (twenty  minutes)  after  the  exhibition  of  the  remedy  (§ 
854  bh,  867,  878). 

These  reports  of  cases  have  been  extensively  circulated,  and  in- 
corporated into  the  **  experimental  philosophy"  of  the  day.  Sigmond 
has  a  salutary  remark  upon  this  subject,  which  may  not  be  without  its 
advantages  in  this  place.     Thus : 

"  He  who  has  in  early  youth  sedulously  watched  the  practice  of 
hospital  physicians,  and  has  heard  from  them  the  mode  of  manage- 
ment which  was  formerly  pursued;  he  who  has  compared  what  he 
himself  saw  at  that  period,  with  what  he  gathers  from  the  most  emi- 
nent writers,  and  has  then  enjoyed  opportunities  of  drawing  his  con- 
clusions from  the  bed-side  of  patients,  both  in  public  establishments 
and  at  their  own  houses,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  difficulties 
which  occur  in  the  application  to  practice  of  the  rules  that  are  laid 
down  by  some  individuals  with  such  dogmatic  precision ;  he  can  also 
judge  of  the  inutility  of  those  theories  which  appear  based  upon 
plausible  foundations,  and  which  are  often  promulgated  by  individu- 
als who  hastily  draw  conclusions  from  few  tacts,  and  who  commence 
explanations  of  their  own  views,  ignorant  of  what  has  been  thought, 
said,  and  practiced  by  some  of  the  able  men  who  have  preceded 
them ;  who  are  again  reviving  doctrines  which  time  and  experience 
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have  already  demoiiBtxated  to  be  erroneous.  The  duregard  qfphyti' 
ology  and  pathology  has  been  one  of  the  great  fallctcies  of  the  age  m 
which  we  live.  The  devotion  to  morbid  anatomy^  however  praisewor- 
thy is  its  investigation,  has  absorbed  too  much  of  the  consideration  of 
some  of  our  most  eminent  medical  philosophers.  They  have  rather 
reasoned  from  the  ravages  which  disease  has  committed,  than  from 
\  the  siffns  and  symptoms,  and  from  the  gradual  development  of  the 
morbid  frinctions  of  organs.  Hence  fever  has  been  imagined  to  be 
a  local  disease,  and  hence  the  various  theories  have  led  not  only  to 
unsound,  but,  in  my  opinion,  to  dangerous  practice."  *^  The  enlarge- 
ment and  induration  of  the  spleen,  which  attend  upon  mismanaged 
intermittent  fever,  are  not  uncommonly  produced  by  the  neglect  of 
the  proper  means  previous  to  the  use  of  cinchona,  and  by  its  admin- 
istration in  the  wrong  stage." — Siomond's  Lectures,     London^  1837. 

892,  kk.  In  what  has  now  been  said  of  the  employment  of  cinchona 
with  a  special  reference  to  chronic  enlargements  of  the  spleen  (§ 
892,  k)^  it  is  not  intended  to  be  implied  that  the  agent  is  not  more  or 
less  adapted  to  such  cases ;  as  it  is,  also,  to  analogous  affections  of  the 
liver,  &c.,  which  supervene  upon  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers. 
But,  in  all  such  cases  there  are  other  means  not  less  important ;  such 
as  a  well-regulated  diet  of  mild  vegetable  food,  leeching  and  vesica- 
ting the  afibcted  region,  the  local  or  internal  use  of  iodine,  &c.  In 
all  such  cases,  however,  the  doses  of  quinia  should  not  exceed  one 
grain ;  and  the  practitioner  and  his  patient  must  yield  to  the  necesu- 
ties  of  the  case,  and  be  content  with  advances  toward  a  state  of  cure 
that  shall  correspond,  in  some  degree,  with  the  gradual  progress  of 
the  disease  from  its  incipient  to  its  aggravated  form  (§  150,  548  a, 
557  a,  855,  856,  926). 

892,  Z.  Pereira  has  presented  a  good  summary  of  the  effects  of 
quinia  in  the  exclusive  practice,  as  inferred  from  general  experience. 
Thus : 

''  In  doses  of  ten  grains,  sulphate  of  quinia  has  produced  on  man 
three  classes  of  effects : 

'*  1.  G-astro-enteritic  irritation,  marked  by  pain  and  heat  of  the  gas- 
tric region,  nausea,  griping,  and  purging. 

'*  2.  Excitement  of  the  vascular  system,  manifested  by  increased 
fullness  of  pulse  and  augmented  respiration.  Furred  tongue,  and 
other  symptoms  of  a  febnle  state,  are  observed. 

^  3.  Disorder  of  the  cerebro-spinal  functions,  indicated  by  head- 
ache, giddiness,  contracted,  and  in  some  cases  dilated,  pupils,  disor- 
der of  the  external  senses,  agitation,  difficulty  of  performing  various 
voluntary  acts,  somnolency,  in  some  cases  delirium,  in  others  stupor." 
— Pereira's  Materia  Medica. 

Here,  then,  are  a  great  variety  of  symptoms  which  denote  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  quinia  as  having  followed  immediately  its  exhibition 
in  doses  of  ten  grains,  and  I  have  witnessed  many  of  them  bora  five 
grains  only.  But,  it  is  these  strong  demonstrations  only  which  are 
likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  large  class  of  practitioners,  while 
the  more  obscure,  but  analogous  effects  of  which  I  have  spoken,  pass 
unheeded,  or  are  imputed  to  other  causes. 

892,  m.  Let  us,  then,  look  well  to  the  preparatory  treatment.  Let 
ns  scrutinize* the  varied  and  exact  pathology  of  the  individual  cases 
of  intermittent  fever;  and  clear  up,  at  least,  any  local  congestioi/s 
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that  are  so  apt  to  'stand  in  the  way  of  the  tonic  febrifuge.  But,  let  us 
not  neglect  the  important  consideration  that  these  local  states  are  im- 
bued with  the  special  influences  of  the  remote  causes  of  the  constitu- 
tional affection,  and  that  they  are  more  or  less  amenable  to  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  and  would,  doubtless,  be  far  more  so  but  for  the  tonic  vir- 
tue of  the  febrifiige  (§  650,  652  c,  662,  670,  814-816,  847  g,  848, 
857).  Where  they  are  marked  by  periodical  exacerbations  they  may 
refuse  to  yield  in  their  specific  nature  to  all  things  else  than  some 
agent  of  very  peculiar  virtues ;  and  here  it  is  that  cinchona,  or  arse- 
mc,  make  their  special  demonstrations.  But  it  is  far  from  being  cer- 
tain that  such  agents  are  indicated  because  the  local  conditions  of  dis- 
ease do  not  give  way  to  a  direct  antiphlogistic  treatment.  It  may  be 
that  this  treatment  has  been  imperfectly  applied,  that  too  little  blood, 
perhaps,  may  have  been  abstracted,  that  leeching  or  blistering  have 
been  improperly  neglected,  or  out  of  their  relative  order  to  general 
bloodletting  and  cathartics,  or,  that  some  untoward  exciting  causes, 
such  as  errors  in  food,  or  fatigue,  &c.,  have  been  in  operation  to  de- 
feat the  right  influence  of  the  principal  remedies  for  inflammation. 
These  are  considerations  of  great  moment,  and  should  duly  pass  im- 
der  review  in  all  cases,  before  we  summon  to  our  aid  the  power  in 
reserve ;  especially  if  the  local  symptoms  do  not  fluctuate  like  the 
paroxysms  of  fever  (§  151,  675,  686,  847  g,  848,  870  aa). 

Again,  however,  cases  arise  where  the  local  affections  put  on  a  dis- 
tinctly intermitting  chairacter.  The  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion 
rise  and  fall  with  the  febrile  paroxysms  and  the  intermissions,  or  those 
of  pleurisy  undergo  the  same  fluctuations.  Here,  therefore,  there  is 
little  or  no  room  for  doubt,  after  a  full  impression  has  been  made  by 
bloodletting,  cathartics,  &:c.,  upon  the  general  pathological  condition. 
This  preparatory  treatment  adopted,  the  first  moderate  dose  of  aui- 
.  nine  will  often  tell  us  that  it  has  reached  deeply  the  peculiar  modifi- 
cation which  had  been  impressed  upon  the  congested  or  inflammato- 
ry states  by  the  miasmatic  cause ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  4iad  the 
remedies  for  common  inflammation  been  neglected,  and  no  impression 
had  been  thus  made  upon  the  universal  pathological  cpndition,  that 
grain,  or  less,  ofquinia  would  have  exasperated  the  whole  condition 
of  disease  (§  137  rf,  150,  151,  650,  672,  673,  801,  814,  857,  870  aa). 

892,  n.  The  foregoing  peculiarly  modified  states  of  congestion  and 
inflammation,  in  their  supposed  intensity  (§  892,  m),  are  not,  however, 
common  in  America;  but,  it  is  more  common  to  find  that  remittent 
fevers,  notwithstanding  any  remaining  congestions  with  which  they 
may  have  been  complicated,  will  be  ultimately  benefited  by  very  small 
and  cautious  doses  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids  (§  150,  870  aa), 

892,  o.  It  should  be  added  that  it  has  occasionally  happened  within 
the  experience  of  the  best  observers,  that  acute  and  violent  inflamma- 
tions have  occurred  independently  of  intermittent  fever,  where  the  in- 
flammation has  refused  to  yield  to  bloodletting,  &c.,  but  has  subse- 
quently surrendered  speedily  to  the  bark.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubt- 
ed, however,  that  these  rare  conditions  are  under  the  modifying  influ- 
ence of  the  remote  causes  of  intermittents  (§  150,  151,  813  a,  816). 

892,  f.  Besides  the  affections  which  I  have  considered  in  the  fore- 
going sections,  there  are  others  of  an  intermitting  character  to  which 
the  cinchonas,  and  their  allies,  are  especially  adapted.  These  are  the 
well-known  intermittent  head-aches,  intermittent  neuralgia,  intermit- 
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tent  amaurosis,  intermittent  ophthalmia,  &c. ;  all  of  which  prohably  de- 
pend, for  their  specific  character,  upon  the  veeetable  miasmata  that 
lay  the  foundation  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fever  (§  150, 650,  &c.). 
Such  has  been  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  lived  and  written  in  the 
midst  of  such  affections.  *'  The  same  cause,"  says  Tissot,  "  which 
produces  the  intermittent  fever,  frequently  occasions  also  disorders 
that  return  periodically  at  the  same  hour,  without  shivering,  without 
heat,  and  often  without  any  quickness  of  the  pulse.  Such  disorders 
generally  observe  the  intermissions  of  the  quotidian  or  tertian  fevers, 
but  much  more  seldom  those  of  quartans.  I  have  seen  violent  vomit- 
ings, and  retchings  to  vomit,  with  inexpressible  anxiety,  the  severest 
oppressions,  the  most  racking  colics,  dreadful  palpitation  and  tooth- 
aches, pains  in  the  head,  and  very  often  unaccountable  pain  over  one 
eye,  the  eyelid,  eyebrow,  and  temple,  on  the  same  side  of  the  face, 
with  a  redness  of  that  eye,  and  a  continual  trickling  of  tears.  I  have 
also  seen  such  a  prodigious  swelling  of  the  affected  part,  that  the  eye 
projected,  or  stood  out,  above  an  inch  from  the  head,  covered  by  the 
eyelid,  which  was  also  extremely  inflated  or  puffed  up.  All  these 
maladies  begin  precisely  at  a  certain  hour,  last  about  the  usual  time 
of  a  fit,  and  terminate  without  any  sensible  evacuation,  return  exactly 
at  the  same  hour  the  next  day,  or  the  next  but  one.'' 

This  reminds  us  of  Hippocrates ;  and  the  practitioner  in  the  mala- 
rious districts  of  the  United  States  will  not  fail  to  recognize  in  the 
graphic  portrait  the  same  things  in  his  almost  daily  walks,  as  he  does 
m  the  "  epidemics''  of  the  venerated  father  of  medicine. 

The  treatment  of  the  foregoing  cases  is  very  embarrassing,  unless 
we  are  prepared  by  a  knowledge  of  th^  pectdiar  pathological  char- 
acter ;  and,  having  quoted  the  experience  of  Tissot  as  to  their  occur- 
rence, I  cannot  do  better  than  to  state  the  treatment  which  was  pur- 
sued by  one  who  is  so  eminently  entitled  to  our  confidence ;  espedal- 
ly  as  that  treatment  has  not  been  improved. 

If  flie  affection  was  decidedly  inflammatory,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
eye,  he  abstracted  blood.  Then  he  goes  on  to  remark  that,  "  There 
is  but  one  medicine  that  can  effectually  oppose  these  periodical  mal- 
adies, which  is  the  bark.  Nothing  affoids  relief  in  the  nt,  and  no  other 
medicine  ever  suspends  or  puts  it  off.  But,  I  have  cured  some  of  these 
disorders  with  the  bark,  and  especially  those  affecting  the  eyes,  which 
happen  oftener  than  the  other  conditions,  after  their  duration  for  many 
weeks,  and  afler  the  ineffectual  use  of  bleeding,  purging,  baths,  blis- 
ters, and  a  great  number  of  other  remedies.  If  a  proper  quantity  of 
it  be  given,  the  next  fit  is  very  mild ;  the  second  is  prevented,  and  1 
never  saw  a  relapse  in  these  cases,  as  oflen  happens  with  intermittent 
fevers."     But  Tissot  had,  also,  a  preliminary  treatment. 

Tissot  wrote  before  arsenic  had  come  into  use  as  a  remedy  for  in- 
termittent fever,  and  which  has  been  subsequently  employed  with 
great  success  for  the  intermitting  headache.  &c. 

892,  q.  There  is  one  form  of  continued  lever  to  which  the  bark  is 
adapted  in  its  advanced  stages,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  the  tincture 
is  often  the  best,  and  that,  too,  where  stupor  has  come  on,  along  with 
subsultus  tendinum,  black  toneue,  sordes,  &c  This  form  of  the  con- 
tinued fever  is  the  typhus,  and  belongs  to  climates  where  the  inter- 
mitting diseases  are  scarcely  known  to  occur.*  In  these  cases,  iho 
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bark  appears  to  act  both  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge.  But,  it  is  suited 
only  to  advanced  stages  of  the  disease. 

892,  r.  Whenever  cinchona,  or  its  alkaloids,  prove  beneficial  under 
other  circumstances  than  such  as  have,  been  stated  in  the  foregoing 
sections  they  operate  in  virtue  of  their  tonic  property.  But,  like  aS 
other  tonics  their  range  of  usefulness,  in  this  acceptation,  is  very  lim- 
ited ;  being  suited  only  to  advanced  stages  of  acute  disease,  or  to 
some  chronic  maladies  in  which  digestion  is  peculiarly  impaired,  or 
to  others  attended  by  profuse  mucous  discharges,  as  in  ola  and  ex- 
cessive bronchial  secretion,  old  diarrhcdas,  &c.  Their  best  effects  as 
tonics  are  probably  manifested  in  feeble  scrofulous  habits,  when  di- 
gestion is  impaired ;  and  along,  perhaps,  with  iodine.  They  exert, 
also,  a  kindly  influence  upon  the  shattered  constitutions  of  old  vene- 
real subjects,  especially  when  mercury  fails  of  its  usual  office,  and 
then,  also,  iodine  should  often  go  with  it.  They  are  among  the  pres- 
ent helps  to  broken-down  debauchees. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  inconsiderable  advantages  that  arise 
from  cinchona  as  a  tonic,  it  stands  at  the  head  of  that  group  of  reme- 
dies, as  it  does  in  its  rank  among  the  special  alteratives  for  intermit- 
tent  diseases.  The  contrast  in  effects  separates  very  widely  from 
each  other  these  coexisting  virtues,  while  the  limited  advantages  of 
one  or  its  more  frequent  pernicious  effects  tell  us,  forcibly,  to  beware 
of  the  whole  group  of  tomes. 

AR8ENI0U8   ACID. 

892|,  a.  Arsenious  acid,  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  diseases, 
has  been  rapidly  passing  into  the  great  reservoir  of  foreotten  things ; 
whither  it  has  been  driven  by  the  power  of  novelty,  and  the  supenor 
excellencies  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids.  But,  it  remains  as  ever  a  sure 
friend  of  man  whenever  his  necessities  may  oblige  him  to  call  it  from 
obscurity.  It  is  partly  from  these  considerations,  and  in  part  to  look 
at  its  peculiar  attributes  as  a  curative  agent,  and  thus  to  elicit  new 
rays  of  light  upon  organic  life  and  the  philosophy  of  medicine,  that  I 
shall  venture  to  disturb  the  repose  of  this  once  busy  member  of  the 
mineral  kingdom. 

But,  these  objects  need  not  detain  us  long,  as  I  contemplate  a  ref- 
erence mostly  to  its  relations  to  intermittent  diseases ;  and  much  of 
what  was  said  of  cinchona  is  applicable  to  apsenic.  This  agent,  how- 
ever, is  not  complicated  by  any  tonic  virtue,  as  otherwise  supposed 
by  many,  which  divests  it  of  objections  that  are  relative  to  that  char- 
acteristic of  cinchona.*  But,  it  has  the  attribute  of  a  violent  poison, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  liable  to  disastrous  effects  from  its  incautious 
use.  But,  with  this  contingent  objection  the  amount  of  evil  which  it 
has  inflicted  is  insignificant  with  that  which  is  constantly  in  progress 
from  the  untimely  application  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  or  from  its  ex- 
cessive administration.  In  one  case  the  immediate  evils  are  less 
striking,  or  creep  slowly  on ;  in  the  other  it  is  death  itself  who  stands 
before  us. 

892|,  h.  Arsenious  acid  appears  to  be  more  or  less  poisonous  to  all 
animals.  In  its  therapeutic^  dose  it  produces  no  apparent  effect 
upon  man  in  health ;  which  is  only  one  of  the  numerous  facts  that 
admonish  us  against  all  conclusions  as  to  remedial  agents  from  what 
may  be  witnessed  of  their  effects  upon  the  healthy  system,  and  to  bend 

*  The  rappoMd  tonie  Tirtae  of  aisenie  li  predicated  mostly  of  Voght'i  experiments  on  broken 
down  bones,  wbich  bave  been  ineorporated  into  medical  philosophy  (fi  8M  llb^  89fii  i,  ib. 
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period.  These  consideratioiis  leave  no  doabt,  therefore,  that  the  al- 
kaloids should  be  first  employed  in  every  case  of  intermittents,  whether 
they  be  of  fever,  or  of  those  other  local  diseases  having  periodical  par- 
oxysms, as  considered  in  sections  relative  to  the  bark.  Such,  indeed, 
were  the  conclusions  of  the  soundest  medical  experience  before  the 
introduction  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids ;  and,  while  balancing  the  mei^ 
its  of  these  remedies  we  cannot  too  well  consider  the  safety  of  one 
when  employed  with  a  proper  reference  to  pathological  conditions, 
and  the  dangers  of  the  other,  under  all  conditions,  that  are  liable  to 
accrue  from  over-doses.  But  this  objection  applies  only  to  the  care- 
less, and  may  be  predicated  of  many  other  remedies  in  common  use. 
We  must  take  the  world,  however,  as  it  is,  and  not  as  it  should  be ; 
and  when,  therefore,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  a  choice  exists,  let  us 
banish  the  evil  as  far  as  the  choice  extends.  It  should  still,  however, 
be  recollected  that,  in  the  case  of  the  bark,  a  morbific  virtue  may  be 
in  operation  in  the  therapeutical  doses  of  that  agent,  while  the  same 
special  virtue  does  not  appertain  to  arsenic  (§  150,  847  g^  848,  859, 
863  d). 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  arsenic  will  be  wanted  mostly  in  neg- 
lected or  badlv-treated  cases  of  intermittent  fbver ;  and  the  former 
will  be  more  hkely  to  yield  to  other  means  than  the  latter.  In  the 
neglected  cases,  £sease  can^  at  most,  have  been  aggravated  only  by 
errors  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  while  art,  with  its  powerful  morbific 
agents,  may  lay  the  foundation  of  very  intractable  local  maladies  that 
shall  impart  great  obstinacy  to  the  constitutional  disease,  as  uninter- 
mitting  exciting  causes  (§  659,  h).  Cases  undoubtedly  arise,  also,  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  such  as  the  autumnal  (§  892  j-  c),  to  which 
arsenic  is  better  adapted  than  quinine,  or  where  the  latter  may  fail  on 
account  of  its  tonic  virtue.  Again,  other  cases  sometimes  present 
themselves  at  all  seasons  where  the  vegetable  remedy  fiuls  under  the 
most  judicious  treatment  This  may  be  owing  to  very  peculiar  modi- 
fications of  the  pathological  states,  or  to  unusual  affections  of  certain 
parts,  or  to  some  idiosyncrasy.  In  short,  arsenic  is  the  next  remedy, 
appertaining  to  the  group  before  us,  which  should  be  tried  after  the 
failure  of  cinchona,  ^ut,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  agents  firom  other 
groups  may  not  be  equally  or  more  appropriate.  It  happens,  fre- 
quently, in  prolonged  or  badly-treated  cases  of  intermittent  fever, 
where  the  liver  or  spleen  become  the  seat  of  enlargements  and  indu- 
rations, that  iodine  may  be  employed  very  successfully  in  conjunction 
with  quinine.  The  accession  of  these  two  agents  to  the  Materia  Med- 
ica  has  contributed,  largely,  in  this  as  in  other  respects,  to  the  facili- 
ties of  art. 

It  has  placed,  indeed,  the  foregoing  affections  greatly  under  the 
control  of  either ;  and,  what  is  very  important,  where  the  bark  was 
inadmissible  during  the  coexistence  of  fever  with  the  chronic  derange- 
ments, quinine  is  ofben  adapted  to  both  conditions ;  so  only,  the  treat- 
ment be  properly  conducted  in  its  other  details.  Iodine,  however,  is 
only  appropriate  after  an  ascendency  is  obtained  by  other  remedies 
over  the  febrile  state,  and  where  the  force  of  the  local  affections  has 
so  yielded  that  they  inflict  no  exciting  reflex  nervous  influences  upon 
the  oigans  of  circulation.  Otherwise,  that  intensity  should  be  first 
moderated  by  leeching,  blistering,  low  diet,  &c.  With  ^is  qualifica- 
tion, and  in  the  absence  of  fever,  iodine  has  contributed  not  a  littlo 
toward  the  exclusion  of  arsenic  from  the  treatment  of  agues. 
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In  some  of  the  conditions  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  arsenic  is 
advantageously  associated  with  quinia,  or  administered  in  the  associ- 
ated form  of  a  salt. 

892J-,  e.  We  finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  arsenic  ranks  next 
to  cinchona  in  the  certainty  with  which  it  overcomes  intermittent 
fever.  But,  it  is  less  certain,  and  less  rapid  in  effect ;  and  the  ohjec- 
tion  which  applies  to  it  as  an  energetic  poison  in  over-doses  should 
hold  it  in  reserve,  to  be  employed  only  where  cinchona,  or  quinine, 
properly  administered,  may  faU.  Such  as  may  study  disease  in  its 
philosophical  aspects,  taking  a  comprehensive  survey  of  its  varied 
patholc^cal  conditions,  firmly  resisting  the  prejudices  which  timidity 
or  ignorance  have  heaped  upon  bloodletting,  and  who  prescribe  for 
the  absolute  conditions  rather  than  for  the  name  of  a  disease,  will 
rarely  find  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  arsenic  in  the  ordinary 
forms  of  intermittent  fever. 

892  j^,y!  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  this  agent  may  be  found 
more  useful  in  the  distinctly  intermitting  inflammations  which  accom- 
pany marsh  fever.  It  is  always  difficult  to  adapt  even  a  cinchona  alka- 
loid to  these  inflammatory  states,  while  it  never  fails  to  exasperate  the 
inflammation  if  administered  before  a  strong  impression  has  been 
made  by  bloodletting  and  other  antiphlogistics. 

892 J- ,  g.  Intermitting  headache  is  a  more  common  form  of  period- 
ical disease  than  inflammation,  in  which  arsenic  proves  ofl»n  useful, 
and  frequently  where  cinchona  has  failed.'  And  so,  also,  of  periodic 
tic  douloureux. 

892J-,  h.  Besides  the  intermitting  affections,  there  are  others  to 
which  arsenic  is  well  adapted,  and  which  strikingly  illustrate  the  pro- 
foundly alterative  and  comprehensive  remedial  virtues  of  this  agent. 
These  remaining  conditions  of  disease  are  so  evidently  different  from 
the  intermitting,  that  I  have  reproduced  the  arsenical  preparations  in 
two  other  groups  of  remedies,  in  my  Materia  Medica.  It  is  impor- 
tant, in  the  first  place,  to  regard  each  remedial  agent  of  two  or  more 
virtues  as  a  whole,  and  to  consider  its  operation  under  its  compound 
aspect  But,  in  this  state  of  complexity  they  cannot  be  brought  into 
that  practical  use  which  is  promoted  by  the  method  which  I  have 
projected  of  considering  the  various  properties  of  remedies  in  an  in- 
dividual sense,  and  according  to  the  prominent  conditions  of  disease 
to  which  they  are  suited,  and  by  associating  under  the  several  denom- 
inations of  disease  the  various  remedies  adapted  to  them,  and  in  the 
relative  order  of  their  therapeutical  value,  and,  therefore,  presenting 
under  each  denomination  groups  of  remedies  having  certain  remedial 
virtues  analogous  to  each  other,  however  they  differ  in  other  proper* 
ties,  or  however  different  may  be  the  special  influences  by  which  the 
various  agents  under  any  given  denomination  of  disease  establish 
those  changes  which  give  to  Nature  the  recuperative  start.  In  this 
manner  a  single  compound  remedy  comes  to  be  distributed  into  what 
is  equivalent  to  several  aeents ;  each  remedial  adaptation  to  possess 
an  individuality  which  distinguishes  it  i^m  other  remedial  virtues  that 
qualify  the  agent  as  a  remedy  for  other  morbid  conditions.  In  this 
way,  I  say,  we  avoid  a  confiision  which  has  prevailed  so  extensively 
from  considering  a  remedy  of  compound  virtues  in  its  general  aspect 
alone.  We  are  led  to  an  attentive  examination  of  its  several  virtues, 
of  their  critical  relations  to  different  pathological  conditions  and  thus 
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to  acquire  a  more  distinct  appreheasionof  the  properties  of  life,  of  tbe 
modus  operandi  of  remedial  agents,  and  of  the  laws  which  govern  the 
organic  being  under  all  his  conditions  of  health  and  disease. 

892|,  u  The  diseases  which  fall,  more  or  less^  under  the  power  of 
arsenic,  and  which  illustrate  the  extent  of  its  remedial  virtues  beyond 
those  which  have  been  hitherto  considered,  consist  of  certain  chronic 
eruptive  affections  of  the  skin,  cancer,  noli-me-tangere,  chronic  rfaea- 
matiun,  diseases  of  the  bones,  chorea,  elephantiasiB,  &a  In  some 
of  these  conditions,  especially  in  cancer,  it  is  applied  externally  as 
well  as  internally.  Iodine  has  been  also  advantageously  associated 
with  aisenic  in  the  treatment  of  some  of  these  affections. 

892^,  k.  The  variety  of  diseases  to  which  arsenic  is  adapted,  and  its 
inertness  upon  the  healthy  body  in  its  therapeutical  doses^  illustnite  my 
doctrines  of  operation  through  alterative  reflex  nervous  actions^  and  of 
the  increased  susceptibility  of  morbid  states  (§  143  c,  222-238^,  500  m, 
892  b^  892^  v,  900,  902, 1059>— Nozb  L  p.  1120. 

lODINB. 

892|,  a.  Considering  the  extensive  and  powerful  nature  of  the  al^ 
terative  action  of  iodine,  it  is  remarkable  that  in  its  small  therapeuti- 
cal doses  it  produces  no  well-marked  efibcts  upon  the  function  of  any 
organ  in  its  healthy  state.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  it  goes  with 
arsenic,  and  the  rest,  in  illustrating  the  nature  of  life,  and  in  enforcing 
a  limitation  of  inquiries  into  the  therapeutical  capabilities  of  remedial 
agents  to  morbid  states  of  the  body  (§  137  d,  160,  854  bb,  870  oo, 
892J-  b).  When  its  use  is  long  oontmued,  emaciation  is  said  to  have 
sometimes  followed,  and  now  and  then  a  low  state  of  gastro-enteritis 
has  been  supposed  to  have  supervened  when  iodine  has  been  employ- 
ed in  large  doses.  This,  however,  is  considered  a  rare  effect,  and  to 
depend  upon  the  incautious  use  of  the  medicine.  It  has  doubtleaa 
happened  in  morbidly  irritable  states  of  the  alimentary  canal  (§  137 
df  150).  Lugol,  who  had  great  experience  with  iodine,  says,  that  so 
fkr  from  even  occasioning  a  wasting  of  the  body  it  promotes  growth, 
and  increases  the  size  of  organs,  in  their  healthy  state.  The  nervous 
system  is  said,  also,  to  have  been  occasionally  disturbed,  in  natural 
states  of  the  body,  by  therapeutical  doses  of  iodine;  attended  by 
headache,  giddiness,  &c.  But  here,  too,  there  had  probably  been  an 
antecedent  derangement  of  the  alimentary  canal,  &c  It  has  been  also 
laid  to  iodine,  that  it  has  occasioned  a  state  of  the  system  which  meritB 
a  name  significant  of  one  of  its  morbific  tendencies ;  and  hence  that 
of  iodism  has  been  associated  with  the  remedy.  This  condition  ia 
marked  by  vomiting,  purging,  cramps,  emaciation,  fever,  &c  But,  I 
am  apt  to  think  that  the  fault,  in  these  cases,  is  chargeable  to  malaid- 
ministration.  Others  have  affirmed  that  iodine  has  occasioned  saliva* 
tion ;  but  this,  also,  is  denied  by  others.  In  any  evmit,  such  a  reeuk 
is  extremely  rare.  Twelve  grains,  on  an  average,  have  been  given 
daily  for  eighty  days,  making  960  grains,  without  any  manifest  effect. 
In  excessive  doses,  however,  iodine  is  capable  of  acting  as  an  inritant 
poison ;  or,  should  disease  be  present,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  subject 
is  changed.    I  have  never  witnessed  any  of  these  alleged  efifocts. 

A  remedy,  therefore,  90  exempt  from  all  untoward  acticm  npon 
the  healthy  body,  and,  withal,  as  inoffensive  when  skilfuDy  used  In 
morbid  states,  yet  capable  of  a  vast  range  of  the  most  important  reme- 
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dial  effects,  must  be  regarded  as  an  accession  to  the  Materia  Medica 
of  great  value.     Those  effects  depend  on  reflex  nervous  actions. 

892}^,  b.  I  have  been*  thus  led  to  consider  the  failures  of  iodine  upon ' 
the  body  in  a  state  of  health,  in  its  ordinary  doses,  for  the  purpose  of 
contrasting  them  with  some  of  the  remarkable  therapeutical  influences 
of  which  iodine  is  capable,  and^to  show  how  the  vital  states  are  chan- 
ged in  their  relation  to  remedial  agents  by  morbid  states.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  equally  instituted  with  many  other  very  poyrerful  reme- 
dies, even  those  which  are  liable  to  act  upon  morbid  states,  in  their 
therapeutical  doses,  with  the  intensity  of  energetic  poisons,  or  striking 
at  other  alarming  maladies,  yet  manifest  no  sensible  effects  upon  the 
healthy  organism  (§  137  <2,  150, 870  aa). 

892^,  c.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  demonstration  of  which  io- 
dine is  capable  is  in  those  latent  forms  of  disease  where  nothing  is 
present  to  denote  the  morbid  state  but  some  gradual  change  of 'organ- 
ization. This  is  seen  especially  in  bronchocele, 'for  which  affection  it 
surpasses,  greatly,  any  other  remedy.  And  here  it  may  be  said,  as 
indicative,  in  every  aspect  of  the  subject,  of  the  vital  philosophy  of  the 
operation  of  iodine,  that  it  is  ofl»n  as  efficient  in  most  oi  the  local 
forms  of  disease  for  which  it  is  employed  whether  it  be  administered 
internally,  or  applied  externally.  It  is  also  an  important  ftict,  of  the 
same  import,  that  the  external  application  must  be  made  over  the  re- 
gion of  the  affected  part,  when  disease  is  seated  intemaily ;  in  which 
respect  its  mode  of  action  through  a  reflex  nervous  process  borrows 
light  from  the  modus  operandi  of  counter-irritants.  Its  control  over  the 
ordinary  form  of  bronchocele  is  thoroughly  established,  and  where  it 
has  failed  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  been  generally  owing  to  some  defect 
in  the  treatment  (^  893  a,  c,  e,  m,  905|,  1059, 1088  b). 

I  say,  the  common  form  of  bronchocele;  for  there  are  some  condi- 
tions of  the  thyroid  gland  which  nothing  will  reach ;  which  is  one  of 
the  endless  exemplifications  of  the  importance  of  addressing  our  rem- 
edies to  the  exact  pathological  condition.  Now  the  true  bronchocele 
is  constituted  by  a  low  indolent  action  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  that 
which  results  in  hypertrophy ;  better  known  at  present  as  a  '*  lesion 
of  nutrition."  To  these  lesions  iodine  is  adapted  $  and,  although 
it  seek  out  the  obstinate  forms  of  disorganization,  there  are  some 
morbid  changes  of  the  thyroid  gland  which  have  been  mistaken  for 
bronchocele  where  this  agent  has  disappointed  expectation,  and  has 
suffered  the  blame  cf£  another's  fault.  Xmong  these  intractable  con- 
ditions are  formations  in  the  gland  of  other  substances  than  deposits 
of  lymph,  such  as  stony  and  other  concretions.  Or,  again,  the  organ 
takes  on  a  scirrous  condition.  Or,  at  other  times,  it  enlarges  sudden- 
ly, and  shows  high  vascular  action,  which  ends  in  an  eflusion  of  serum ; 
the  gland  becoming  enlarged  in  consequence.  But  this  condition  is 
not  apt  to  remain  long ;  and,  although  it  subside  spontaneously,  it  is 
not  amenable  to  iodine.  The  remedies  consist  of  leeches,  vesicants, 
&c. ;  and,  if  such  treatment  be  applied  to  the  indurated  states  of 
bronchocele,  preliminary  to  the  use  of  iodine,  this  remedy  will  not 
often  fail  of  accomplishing  the  residue  of  the  cure.  It  is  also  indis- 
pensable to  subdue,  in  the  first  place,  any  attendant  excitement  of  the 
general  circulation,  or  fimctional  derangement  of  the  chylopoetic  vis- 
cera. These,  indeed,  are  important  objects  of  attention*  whatever  be 
the  nature  of  the  disease  for  which  io<une  may  be  prescribed.     The 
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external  use  of  iodine,  in  the  treatment  of  goitre,  is  not  less  efficient 
than  the  internal ;  so  that  both  methods  may  be  associated.  Or,  where 
objections  apply,to  the  more  constitutional  mode,  the  local  applicatioD 
is  often  admissible.  But  iodine  will  not,  like  the  mercurials,  extend 
its  influence  over  the  system  through  the  medium  of  the  skin.  Its 
effect  is  then  by  local  reflex  nervous  actions  (^  497, 893  e,  1059, 1088  h\ 

892^,  d.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  iodine.  Dr.  Coindet  applied  it 
successfully  to  the  cure  of  scrofula.  His  observations  were  soon  fid* 
lowed  up  by  others ;  so  that  the  claims  of  the  remedy  became  early 
established  in  respect  to  this  most  intractable  disease.  Numerous 
cases  and  memoirs  were  published,  all  tending  to  advance  inquiry 
into  the  new  and  extraordinary  agent ;  extraordinary  as  well  in  its 
relations  to  the  inorganic  as  the  organic  world.  It  was  early  and  snc- 
cessfuUy  tried  upon  an  extensive  scale  by  Dr.  Manson  in  various  con- 
ditions of  scrofida,  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  &c. ;  employed  both  inter- 
nally and  externally.  Then  followed  Lugol,  attached  to  the  hospital 
of  St.  Louis,  who  published  three  memoirs  confirming  the  favorable 
report  of  his  predecessors.  This  nairative  is  always  due  to  the  early 
founders  of  a  remedy  which  has  already  bestowed  incalculable  bless- 
ings upon  man ;  not  short  even  of  cinchona,  since  we  had  in  arsenic, 
and  numerous  other  means,  pretty  good  substitutes  for  that.  And 
now,  when  we  pause  for  a  moment  over  the  countless  numbers  who 
have  been  already  rescued  from  the  grave  by  iodine  alone,  and  when  we 
attempt  to  think  of  the  labyrinth  of  medical  philosophy  through  which 
the  enlightened  physician  directs,  with  so  much  relief  to  the  whole 
race  of  man,  the  most  potent,  as  well  as  the  milder  agents,  of  the  Ma- 
teria Medica,— ay,  the  remedium  principale  itself,  what  shall  be  said 
of  that  credulity  of  the  public  which  reposes  its  confidence  in  the 
charlatan,  or  yields  the. Paean  triumph  to  an  Apollo  in  surgery  1 

Lugol's  authority  is  valuable.  His  experience  has  scarcely  been 
improved.  He  employed  the  remedy  internally  and  externally,  and 
treated  the  various  conditions  to  which  scrofula  is  liable,  from  the 
simple  glandular  swelling,  ulceration,  abscess^  &c.,  to  its  destructive 
effects  upon  the  cartilages  and  bones.  An  exception,  however,  must, 
and  probably  always  will,  be  made  in  respect  to  tuberculous  phthisis. 
He  prefers  a  solution  of  iodine  with  the  iodide  of  potassium,  in  water. 
This  he  administered  either  in  the  form  of  drops,  or  largely  diluted 
with  water  under  the  denomination  of  ioduretted  mineral  water.  It 
has  become,  indeed,  a  standing  formula ;  but  to  which  there  is  the 
same  objection  as  applies  to  all  other  analogous  prescriptions.  They 
all  require  variations  in  the  relative  proportions  of  their  constituent 
parts,  and  lead  to  a  neglect  of  the  varying  pathological  states  oi  a 
common  form  of  disease  (§  150,  672,  673,  857,  &c).  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  union  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  oflen  increas- 
es the  efficacy  of  the  simple  iodine ;  although  the  salt,  being  less 
energetic,  is  often  better  adapted  to  irritable  states  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  or  where  the  circulatory  organs  are  liable  to  excitement.  It  is 
readily  seen,  therefore,  that  for  this  reason  the  iodide  of  potassium 
may  be  often  united  in  variable  proportions  to  the  more  active  and 
irritating  form  of  the  remedy. 

892^,  e.  It  should  be  considered,  however,  in  reviewing  the  favora- 
ble reports  which  have  been  made  of  a  new  remedy,  that  here,  as  in 
most  other  cases,  other  observers  h^e  been  less  successful  with  ic>dine; 
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though  a  general  admission  obtains  that  it  is  more  useful  in  scrofulous 
affections,  with  the  exception  of  phthisis,  than  any  other  agent.  This, 
therefore,  is  sufficient  to  place  it  upon  very  high  ground  as  it  respects 
the  most  Protaean  disease.  There  is  much  reason  to  think,  however, 
that  those  who  have  been  least  successful  have  often  failed  from  not 
having  bestowed  the  same  attention  upon  those  general  means  of  im- 
proving health,  such  as  diet,  warm  clothing,  exercise,  &c.,  which  are, 
of  themselves,  not  unfrequently  curative  of  scrofulous  affections ;  as 
they  are  of  syphilitic.  When  remedies  are  employed  in  any  given 
disease  for  the  cure  of  which  they  have  acquired  the  reputation  of 
specifics,  we  are  often  apt  to  rely  too  exclusively  upon  the  supposed 
specific,  and  the  remedy,  in  consequence,  frequently  fails  when  it 
would  have  succeeded  under  a  proper  regard  for  the  subordinate 
means.  Failure  in  this  respect  may  turn  the  "  specific"  into  a  form- 
idable foe,  especially  in  active  forms  of  disease  (§  137  d,  150,  &c.). 

Again,  since  the  early  day,  recent  to  be  sure,  of  the  wonder-work- 
ing power  of  iodine,  the  reputed  pathology  of  scrofula  has  undergone 
a  revolution ;  and  where  abstraction  of  blood,  general  or  local,  a  non- 
stimulating  diet,  &c.,  were  often  considered  necessary,  especially  in 
the  primary  stages  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  a  tonic  and  stimulant  treat- 
"  ment  has  been  erected  upon  the  new  doctrine  (§  4,  5^.  Also,  Med. 
and  Phy$.  Camm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  608-634,  743-746,  780-782).  From  my 
own  observation,  I  can  entertain  no  doubt  that  iodine  is  yet  destined 
to  yield  a  subordinate  aid  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculous  phthisis ; 
while  it  will  rarely  fail  to  aggravate  the  disease  if  employed  before 
inflammation  is  brought  under  the  discipline  of  the  lancet,  low  diet, 
&c,  or  where  the  alimentary  canal,  or  the  system  at  large,  is  in  an  ir- 
ritable state. — ^NoTE  F  p.  1114. 

892  j-,  /!  Thirdly.  The  power  of  iodine,  and  of  its  combinations, 
reaches  yet  farther,  and  more  remarkably,  perhaps,  than  as  respects 
its  control  over  bronchocele.  It  has  often  accomplished  the  removal 
of  certain  chronic  affections  which  appeared  to  have  been  excluded 
from  the  reach  of  every  other  medical  agent.  This  has  been  especially 
true  of  many  cases  of  those  affections  which  have  run  on  to  induration. 
Here  it  is  that  iodine  illustrates  its  remarkable  virtues  as  an  alterative, 
in  breaking  up  the  most  obstinate  conditions  of  disease,  changing  en- 
tirely the  long-established  morbid  action  of  those  capillaries  firom 
which  the  deposition  of  a  peculiarly  modified  condition  of  lymph 
arises,  and  which  forms  some  of  the  worst  enlargements  and  indura- 
tions short  of  carcinoma  (§  733/1  738,  740  o,  h) ;  while,  also,  its  san- 
ative efiect  must  extend  to  the  absorbent  system  of  the  part,  increas- 
ing its  energy,  and  thus  reducing  the  volume  of  the  organ  and  restor- 
ing it  to  its  natural  state.  Mercury,  it  is  true,  will  accomplish  this  in 
some  instances,  but  is  comparatively  inoperative,  and  they  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  quinine. 

So  also  in  those  chronic  enlargements  and  indurations  of  the  liv- 
er and  spleen  which  form  the  sequelsB  of  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers  the  Peruvian  alterative  finds  a  competitor  in  iodine,  though 
they  will  now  harmonize  together  (§  892,  kk).  Mercury,  too,  in  some 
of  its  forms,  is  also  more  or  less  applicable  to  these  conditions.  But, 
to  iodine  we  look  with  greater  confidence  in  the  intractable  shapes ; 
and  here  we  may  not  calculate  much  upon  the  cinchona  alkaloids. 
Nevertheless,  even  here  mercury  may  be  often  advantageously  asso- 
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elated  with  iodine ;  and  this  ia  particolarly  true  of  bad  farms  of  he- 
patic induration.  Iodine,  howerer,  is  more  iq>t  to  take  in  its  thera- 
peutical scope  those  enlargements  of  the  spk^  which  ace  known  as 
ague  cakes.  They  have  often  yielded  to  its  influence  in  this  and  in 
other  countries ;  and  sometimes,  indeed,  where  the  splenic  induratian 
has  been  independent  of  fever,  and  v^ere  quinia  is  powerless  (§  663  a. 
813  b,  814,  816  b,  892  kk). 

The  uterus,  in  its  former  intractable  indurations  and  enlaigemems, 
has  frequently  yielded  of  late  to  the  alteratiye  action  of  iodine.  Etoi 
when  of  a  bony  hardness,  and  filling  neaiiy  the  cavity  of  the  pehis, 
this  condition  of  the  uterus  has  given  way  to  iodine  m  the  space  of 
six  weeks,  the  volume  of  the  organ  reduced  to  the  natural  size,  and 
the  catamenia  restored.  Here  the  dependence  was  upon  iodine  alone; 
and  justly  so,  since  there  was  no  local  or  constitutioiutl  inflammatoiy 
symptom  to  require  the  co-operation  of  a  depletory  treatment.  But, 
in  other  examples,  where  more  or  less  active  inflammation  has  at- 
tended the  uterine  enlarsrements,  local  and  general  bloodlettiDg«  rest, 
low  diet,  &c.,  have  been  brought  advantageously  to  the  succesml  use 
of  iodine  (§  855,  856).  It  is  astonishing,  too,  vnth  what  rapidity  these 
conditions  of  the  uterus  have  riven  way ;  yielding  entirely,  m  the  most 
successful  cases,  within  periods  varying  from  six  weeks  to  four  months. 

These  uterine  cases,  like  the  ophthalmic,  illustrate  the  safety  and 
advantage  of  applying  iodine  directly  to  the  affiaoted  part,  wherever 
accessible ;  it  being  rubbed,  in  the  form  of  an  omtment,  in  ^e  case  of 
the  uterus,  upon  the  neck  of  that  organ.  This  practice  has  succeed- 
ed especially  where  the  neck  of  the  uterus  has  oeen  the  special  seat 
of  iaauration,  and  of  those  hard  tumors  which  are  liable  to  run  into 
ulceration. 

Iodine  has  even  made  salutary  impressions  upon  ovarian  tomors ; 
and  here,  also,  it  is  mainly  useful  m  the  indurated  enlargements  of  the 
ovaries,  and  probably  little,  if  at  all,  in  ovarian  dropsy. 

Leaving  the  uterine  system  for  its  associate  mammary  gland,  we 
have  many  accounts  of  its  partial  success,  at  least,  in  those  scirrons 
aifections  which  put  on  some  of  the  aspects  of  cancer,  but  without  its 
malignancy ;  relieving  the  distress,  and  holding  the  disease  in  check ; 
while  even  cancer  itself,  and  in  its  ulcerated  state,  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived mitigation  from  the  external  use  of  iodine. 

Few  afifoctions  are  more  sad  than  enlargements  and  indurations  of 
the  prostate  eland ;  and  here,  too,  the  sufferer  has  sometimes  obtained 
relief  from  this  remarkable  agent,  both  from  its  internal  and  external  use. 

The  parotid  glands  swell  up  and  remain  permanently  enlaiged  and 
indurated  after  scarlatina,  and  from  other  transient  causes ;  and  the 
lymphatic  glands  become  involved  in  the  same  way  from  sympathy 
with  diseased  states  of  the  stomach,  or  from  other  causes  not  connect- 
ed with  the  scrofulous  diathesis.  In  all  these  cases,  iodine  is  the  moet 
efficient  agent ;  at  least,  in  a  general  sense.  But  these  are  cases,  also, 
for  leeching ;'  which  not  only  greatly  helps  the  restorative  change,  but 
imparts,  also,  greater  efficacy  to  the  iodine.  Indeed,  it  is  not  unusual 
that  repeated  applications  of  leeches  to  these  glandular  tumors,  al- 
though of  an  extremely  indolent  nature,  will  idone  overthrow  tlieir 
morbid  states,  and  disperse  the  whole  affection.  It  is  a  common  mode 
of  treatment  in  my  practice,  and  has  ofbaa  revealed  an  altetative  influ- 
ence of  the  remedy  of  which  cupping  is  incapable  (^  893  a,  c,  g,  926). 
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^^it  g»  Iodine  has  been  employed  internally  and  externally,  with 
variouB  degrees  of  advantage,  in  cbxonic  afiections  of  the  skin,  such  as 
lepra,  icthiosis,  psoriasis,  &c.,  and  it  has  been  applied  in  the  same  way 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  phagedenic  and  other  destructiye  ulcers, 
which  often  put  on  favorable  (Pangea  under  the  local  as  well  as  con- 
stitutional eflfects  of  this  agent. 

892^,  h>  Nor  has  secondary  syphilis  refused  to  yield  to  the  power 
of  iodine ;  and  this,  too,  in  cases  where  mercury  has  either  failed,  or 
has  aggravated  the  afifection.  But,  these  cases  are  not  common,  and 
we  should  not  be  led  away  ftt)m  the  better  remedy  by  rare  exam- 
ples of  greater  success  from  an  agent  which  will  commonly  fail. 
Where  iodine  has  succeeded  in  cases  of  this  nature,  without  the  co- 
operation of  mercury,  the  syphilitic  afieotion  may  have  been  under  the 
influence  of  the  scroflilous  oiathesis  (§  659,  662  a).  Besides  the  in- 
ternal proof  concerned  in  these  cases,  the  fore^oiag  conclusion  is 
strenethened  by  the  emaciation,  ulcerations  of  me  &in  and  throat, 
and  the  inflammation  of  the  bones  and  periosteum,  which  often  attend 
cases  where  iodine  has  exerted  an  independent  sway. 

But  iodine  has  succeeded  most  happily  in  syphilitic  cases  when 
combined  with  mercury ;  especially  where  syphilis  has  aflected  scrof- 
ulous subjects.  But  simple  iodine,  true  to  its  great  prerogative  of 
overthrowing  deep-seated  mischief  of  chronic  glandular  inflammations, 
has  been  successfully  applied  to  old  venereal  aflections  of  the  testicles, 
and  to  indolent  buboes,    it  is  desirable  in  syphilis  as  a  secondary  remedy 

892^,  «'•  Gk>norrhaBa  and  leucorrhcea,  in  their  indolent  states,  have 
been  successfully  treated  by  iodine ;  especially  so  in  scrofulous,  habits, 
when  the  relief  it  yields  is  more  uniform  than  in  other  cases. 

892^,  k,  I  stated  just  now,  that  iodine  has  been  more  successful  in 
real  ovarian  tumors  than  in  simple  ovarian  dropsy ;  but  other  drop- 
sical affections  have  not  escaped  the  far-reaching  virtues  of  this  new 
agent ;  though  I  have  not  much  to  say  in  commendation  of  its  efficacy 
on  this  score.  As  in  many  other  affections,  it  is  evident  that  iodine 
delights  in  the  worst^forms  of  dropsy,  and  is  little  disposed  to  grapple 
with  those  simple  conditions  which  depend  upon  mere  inflammation 
of  the  serous  or  cellular  tissues.  It  makes  its  attack,  rather,  upon 
those  dropsies  which  nothing  else  will  reach ;  such  as  are  symptom- 
atic of  organic  affections  of  the  liver,  or  kidneys,  or  spleen,  or  neart, 
&c,  and  where  a  low  inflammation  is  instituted,  sympathetically,  in 
the  serous  tissue  of  the  abdomen  or  thorax,  as  the  immediate  proxi- 
mate cause,  and  kept  up  by  the  organic  disease.  And  now  we  under^ 
stand  how  it  is  that  iodine  will  sometimes  reach  these  most  formidable 
dropsies,  since  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  this  agent  to  break  up  old 
organic  lesions ;  and,  in  exerting  this  astonishing  office  in  regard  to 
the  liver,  &c.,  the  cause  which  maintains  the  serous  inflammation  is 
removed,  and  the  dropsical  affection  disappears  as  a  consequence. 
Hence,  again  and  aeam,  the  importance  of  looking  well  not  only  to 
the  nature  of  the  pauological  cause,  but  to  all  the  complications  with 
which  it  may  be  attended,  and  their  sympathetic  reladons  to  each  oth- 
er (§  905). 

892^,  /.  Iodine  has  been  successfully  employed  as  fin  emmenagogue 
by  most  of  the  physicians  who  have  illustrated  its  uses.  My  own  ob- 
servation leads  me  to  believe  that  it  is  mostly  useful  in  restoring  men- 
struation in  subjects  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis;  and  here  it  will  be  sal- 
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utary,  if  not  contra-indicated  by  irritable  states  of  the  lAomadi  and  in- 
testines. But,  even  in  such  cases  the  iodide  of  starch,  or  the  milder 
sponge,  may  be  admissible ;  and  this  remark,  it  will  be  readily  seen,  is 
more  or  less  applicable  to  other  affections  attended  by  morbid  irrita- 
bility of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  tissue. 

The  same  agent  is  also  entitled  to  much  consideration  as  an  indirect 
emmenagogue  in  all  cases  where  suspended  menstruation  is  complica- 
ted with  chronic  enlargements  or  indurations  of  any  of  the  great  in- 
ternal viscera.  In  these  instances  the  uterine  affection  is  only  symp- 
tomatic of  graver  disease,  as,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  in  a  majority  of 
other  cases,  to  depend  upon  a  primary  though  only  simple  derange- 
ment of  some  other  part,  especially  of  the  alimentary  canal  (§  689  /, 
905),  the  uterus  being  disturbed  by  reflected  nervous  actions. 

S92i,  m.  Chronic  rheumatism  has  proved  itself  amenable,  in  some 
cases,  to  iodine^  We  shall  find,  however,  much  better  remedies  for 
rheumatism,  in  all  its  aspects.  But,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  a  power 
so  sovereign  in  many  other  intractable  maladies  should  sometimes 
succeed  in  whatever  less  difficult  and  somewhat  analogous  instances 
it  may  be  brought  to  bear.  It  must  be  considered,  also,  that  the 
scrofulous  diathesis  is  common,  and  that  here  iodine  is  at  home. 

892^,  ».  In  the  form  of  iodine  vapor  the  novelty  is  even  held  up  as 
a  remedy  for  pulmonary  consumption  by  Sir  C.  Scudamore,  Sir  James 
Murray,  and  others.  But,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  this  condition 
can  be  affected  in  any  other  way  than  through  the  constitutional 
method,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  the  vapor  will  share  the  fate  of 
boiling  tar,  and  the  steam  of  the  horse-stable. 

892^,  o.  Gout  has  yielded  to  this  potent  but  quiet  remedy.  The 
swellings  of  the  joints  have  given  way  not  only  in  chronic,  but  in 
some  acute  forms  of  the  disease.  Those  practitioners  who  have  em- 
ployed it  in  the  latter  case  are  probably  of  them  who  cure  the  same 
disease  with  bark  and  wine,  and  it  has  been  overrated  in  the  former. 
With  the  same  experimental  views  iodine  has  been  administered  in 
diabetes  mellitus ;  but,  whether  it  may  be  useful 'or  detrimental  in  this 
disease  will  depend,  clearly,  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  individual 
case ;  especially  upon  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  which  take  an 
important  part  in  the  pathology  of  diabetes  (^  1007  c). 

892^,  p.  Iodine  is  employed  by  the  surgeon  for  various  local  pur- 
poses, among  which  many  forms  of  ill-conditioned  ulcers  are  the  most 
common.  Here  it  often  manifests  its  sanative  influence,  but  more  so 
when  the  cases  justify  its  internal  use.  It  were  well,  too,  if  these 
cases  were  oftener  treated  according  to  tlie  precepts  of  medical  phi-' 
losophy  and  the  experience  of  sound  physicians. 

892^,  q.  The  ioduretted  bath  has  been  overrated,  and  the  proof  is 
against  the  supposed  absorption  by  the  skin  (^  892^  c,  1088  &,  c). 

The  details  as  to  dose,  &c.,  must  be  sought  by  the  young  inquirer 
in  the  appropriate  books.  There,  too,  he  will  find  some  useful  com- 
binations of  this  with  other  substances,  which  have  been  brought  to- 
eether  by  the  chemist,  who  is  always  laying  the  profession  under  these 
nigh  obligations.  We  shall  not  oflen  want,  however,  more  than  the 
simple  substance,  the  iodide  of  potassium,  the  iodide  of  mercury,  and 
the  iodide  of  starch.  It  is  not  improbable,  also,  that  we  may  some- 
times find  in  bromine,  or  some  of  its  combinations,  useful  substitutes 
for  iodine. 
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892^,  r.  I  have  spoken  of  the  iodide  of  starch  as  suitable  in  many 
cases  where  the  intestinal  canal,  or  the  system  at  large,  is  too  irritable 
for  the  more  active  forms  of  iodine.  But,  I  am  apt  to  think  that,  in 
such  cases,  we  may  also  fall  back  advantageously  upon  the  vegetable 
aethiops,  or  upon  the  burnt  sponge.  They  have  done  us  service  in 
former  times,  and  may  do  it  again. 

It  is  certainly  a  curious  fact,  in  the  history  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
that  the  fucus  vesiculosus  and  the  sponge,  one  an  unseemly  weed  of  the 
ocean,  and  the  other  an  anomalous  organic  being  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Mediterranean,  should  have  been  apjplied  to  the  relief  of  broncho- 
cele.and  scrofula,  and  have  led  to  the  important  supplement  which 
the  Materia  Medica  has  enjoyed  in  the  iodides  and  bromides.  Nor 
is  it  less  curious  that  a  remedy  for  the  same  affections  had  been  de. 
tected  in  the  liver  of  the  cod. 

Although  the  day  of  these  mysterious  agents  has  passed  away, — 
passed  in  their  uses  and  their  mystery, — it  may  be  that  exigencies 
may  now  and  then  commend  to  our  notice  their  quiet  influences; 
when  we  may  depend  upon  it  we  shall  find  organic  nature  as  undo- 
viating  in  these  low  conditions  of  life  as  in  all  other  objects  within  its 
comprehensive  range.  We  shall  always  find  iodine  and  bromine 
among  these  humble  tenants  of  the  deep ;  and,  in  doses  of  one  drachm 
to  four  of  the  calcined  preparations,  we  may  depend  upon  results,  ii 
not  as  certain  and  speedy  as  those  of  iodine  or  bromine,  at  least  such 
as  will  evince  an  efficient  remedial  power  (§  290,  350,  nos.  25,  26, 
26i,  28). 

892^,  s.  It  sometimes  happens  when  iodine,  or  its  compounds,  irri- 
tate the  intestinal  canal,  or  the  system  at  large,  they  may  be  rendered 
compatible  by  small  quantities  of  morphia,  or  the  extract  of  hyoscya- 
mus,  or  of  lettuce,  &c.  This  interposition  of  narcotics,  however,  to 
promote  the  tolerance  of  iodine,  demands  great  care ;  and  the  narcotic 
must  not  be  detrimental  if  the  iodine  were  not  employed.  But,  it 
commonly  happens,  when  iodine  produces  its  salutaiy  effects,  that  it 
improves  the  appetite,  if  it  have  been  deficient ;  or,  at  least,  does  not 
impair  it.  In  a  general  sense,  also,  if  the  subject  have  been  thin  he 
gains  in  flesh  under  its  influence.  These  affirmations  can  be  made 
of  no  other  remedy,  excepting  bromine,  of  equal  curative  power.  It 
is  ofl:en,  indeed,  upon  the  digestive  organs  that  the  first  salutary  effects 
of  iodine  are  manifested ;  as  seen  not  only  in  the  improvement  of  ap- 
petite and  digestion,  but  in  the  more  abundant  elaboration  of  bile,  and 
in  a  healthier  aspect  of  the  fecal  discharges.  Simultaneously,  also, 
the  bowels  act  more  freely ;  and,  when  pur&ing  takes  place  during 
the  use  of  iodine,  it  is  probably  often  more  n-om  the  redundant  flow 
of  bile  which  it  has  promoted  than  from  the  direct  action  of  the  rem- 
edy upon  the  intestinal  canal. 

892^,  t.  Here,  then,  through  these  effects  upon  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion, we  arrive  at  an  interpretation  of  those  salutary  changes  which 
are  exerted  upon  parts  remotely  situated.  It  is  either  a  direct  sympa- 
thetic result,  or  the  sympathetic  consequence  of  the  removal  of  disease 
from  the  abdominal  viscera,  by  which  the  remote  affections  had  been 
maintained,  as  expounded  in  §  226^  503,  524  c,  893  a,  c,  905. 

892^,  u.  In  a  general  sense,  it  has  been  found  that  a  non-stimulant 
diet  promotes  the  saluf  ary  effects  of  iodine.  This  agent  is,  in  itself,  a 
stimulant  to  the  circulation  in  most  of  the  morbid  sflles  to  which  it  is 
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appKcable ;  and,  while  ir  heals  by  other  virtues,  its  stimulant  proper- 
ties disqualify  it  for  all  active  conditions  of  inflammation  (§  137  <f, 
143  c,  150,  151).  It  is  therefore  an  object  in  the  lower  forms  of  in- 
flammation which  come  vridiin  the  range  of  iodine  to  avoid  increas- 
ing the  susceptibility  to  its  stimulant  virtues  by  stimulating  food  (§ 
143  c,  556  c,  872  a).  In  such  conditions,  indeed,  abstemiousness,  in 
respect  to  food,  is  in  itself  directly  curative  (§  150, 856, 863, 1007  b--d, 
1008). 

But,  there  are  some  conditions  to  which  iodine  is  peculiarly  suited, 
particularly  bronchocele,  when  the  general  health  is  often  sound,  and 
when  the  ordinary  diet  may  be  pursued  (§  143  c,  150,  151,  892}  a). 
In  most  other  afiections  to  which  iodine  is  adapted,  the  general  healdi 
is  apt  to  be  unsound,  and  the  local  affections  of  a  distinctly  infiamma 
to^  nature. 

892},  V.  When  speaking  of  cinchona  and  other  special  remedies  for 
specific  forms  of  disease  (§  892  d),  I  endeavored  to  demonstrate  not  only 
their  therapeutical  eflects  through  alterative  reflex  actions  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  but,  by  the  variety  of  means  leading  to  a  common  result, 
the  absurdity  of  the  humoral  and  chemical  hypotheses,  and  I  would  now 
reproduce  that  section  in  connection  with  iodine ;  nor  would  it  be  less 
appropriate  to  the  article  upon  arsenious  acid  (§  892^).  The  great  va- 
riety of  spedal  forms  of  disease  which  iodine  and  arsenic  will  remove 
contributes  to  the  demonstration  (§  892^  i,  892^  g^  900,  902,  951  c> 

ERGOT. 

892f,  a.  The  origin  and  special  character  of  er^ot  have  been  only 
recently  well  determined.  Many  have  supposed  it  to  be  a  morbid 
conversion  of  the  seed,  produced  by  some  insect  Others  regard  it 
as  a  parasitical  fungus ;  and  it  is  incorporated  by  them  as  a  true 
plant  in  the  genus  selerotium.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  by  Tes- 
sier,  and  others,  that  a  part  only  of  the  grain  sometimes  becomes  er- 
gotized ;  which  proves  sufiiciently  that  it  is  not  a  fungus.  The  stig- 
ma, too,  often  remains  at  the  top,  and  the  ergot,  like  the  rye,  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  receptacle.  Other  observations,  more  re- 
cently meule,  prove  conclusively  that  the  microscope  has^een  at  fault, 
even  in  this  very  visible  and  hard  substance,  in  its  report  of  parasiti- 
cal fungi  as  constituting  the  ergotized  rye  (§  83  5,  131).  The  ergot 
is  now  sufficiently  shown  to  be  a  morbid  degeneration  of  the  rye. 

892 1,  b,  Erfi^ot  was  introduced  into  regular  practice,  as  a  powerful 
agent  for  exciting  uterine  contractions  during  the  process  of  labor,  bj 
the  venerable  John  Stearns,  M.D.,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Ackerly,  in  1808 ;  though  it  had  been  a  popular  means 
of  expediting  labor  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
France. 

This  letter  of  Dr.  Steams  has  not  often  met  the  public  eye,  nor  has 
that  reward  attended  the  service  which  it  was  the  delight  of  darker 
ages  to  bestow  upon  the  great  benefactors  of  man.  The  letter,  too,  is 
interesting  from  the  brevity  with  which  it  announces  a  most  impor- 
tant discovery  (new  at  least  to  the  profession),  for  the  perfect  accuracy 
with  which  the  eflects  are  described,  and  for  the  precautions  which 
Dr.  Steams  had  the  sagacity  to  suggest  as  to  the  circumstances  under 
*  which  this  agenUehould  be  administered,  but  which  have  been  most 
strangely  violateoby  others. 
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The  brief  statement,  which  has  now  grown  into  volumes,  of  the 
wonderful  properties  of  ergot,  and  of  the  only  known  substance  which 
is  capable  of  exciting  uterine  contractions,  contrasts  in  its  brevity  and 
modesty  not  less  remarkably  with  the  neyer*ending  and  inflated  ac- 
counts which  are  often  coming  to  us  of  worthless  specifics,  and  more 
worthless  speculations,  than  does  the  gigantic  power  of  ergot  form  an 
imposing  contrast  with  the  whole  host  of  those  pretended  remedies 
which  have  fallen  into  oblivion,  one  after  another,  when  their  ineffi- 
diency  has  been  proved  by  an  adequate  sacrifice  of  human  life. 

But  let  us  once  more  call  into  light  the  original  announcement 
Thus  the  letter : 

**  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  transmit  to  yon  a 
sample  of  the  puhia  parturiens^  which  I  havei  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  for  several  years  with  the  most  complete  success.  It  expedites 
lingering  parturition,  and  saves  to  the  ^ccouoheur  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  time,  without  producing  any  bad  eflTect  on  the  patient 

**  The  cases  in  whicn  I  have  generally  found  this  powder  to  be  useful, 
are  when  the  pains  are  lingering,  or  have  wholly  subsided,  or  are  in  any 
way  incompetent  to  exclude  the  fcBtus.  Previous  to  its  exhibition,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  ascertain  the  presentation,  and  whedi* 
er  any  preternatural  obstruction  prevent  the  delivery;  as  the  violent 
and  almost  incessant  action  whicn  it  induces  in  the  uterus  precludes 
the  possibility  of  turning.  The  pains  induced  by  it  are  peculiarly 
forcmg,  thoueh  not  accompanied  by  that  distress  and  agony,  of  which 
the  patients  frequently  complain  when  the  action  is  much  less.  Mv 
method  of  administering  it  is  either  in  decoction  or  powder.  Boil 
half  a  drachm  of  the  powder  in  half  a  pint  of  water ;  and  g^ve  one 
third  every  twenty  minutes  till  the  pains  commence.  In  powder  I 
give  firom  five  to  ten  grains.  Some  patients  require  larger  doses, 
though  I  have  generally  fi^und  these  sufficient 

**  If  the  dose  be  larger,  it  will  generaQy  produce  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing.  In  most  cases  you  will  be  surprised  with  the  suddenness  of  its 
operation.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  be  completely  ready  before 
vou  begin  the  medicine,  as  the  urgency  of  the  pains  will  allow  you 
but  a  short  time  afterward.  Other  physicians  who  have  administered 
it  concur  with  me  in  the  success  of  its  operation. 

''  The  nwdm9  operandi  I  feel  incompetent  to  explain.  At  the  same 
dme  that  it  augments  the  action  of  the  uterus,  it  appears  to  relax  the 
rigidity  of  the  contracted  muscular  fibres. 

''  It  is  a  vegetable,  and  appears  to  be  a  yimrious  growth  of  rye.  On 
examining  a  granary  where  rye  is  stored,  you  will  be  able  to  procure 
a  sufficient  quantity  among  the  grain.  Rye  which  grows  in  low,  wet, 
ground  yields  it  in  ffreateet  abundance.  I  have  no  objection  to  youi 
giving  this  any  pnbhcity  you  may  think  proper."--*JoBN  Stearns,  in 
New  York  Medtcal  Repoettory,  vol.  xi.,  p.  308,  1808. 

That  is  the  whole ;  correct  hi  every  aspect,  and  without  a  pracdcal 
improvement  from  that  day  to  the  present;  unless  it  be  an  extension 
of  some  of  the  minor  points  which  are  embraced  in  the  comprehen- 
sive statement  of  the  discoverer.  It  may,  therefore,  stand  as  an  admi- 
rable concentration  of  all  die  leading  details  relative  to  this  great  ac- 
cession to  the  universal  cause  of  humanity  and  medical  science.  It  is 
the  best  general  guide  for  the  practitioner  that  can  be  devised,  and 
had  it  been  duly  posted  in  medical  journals  and  obstetrical  works,  in- 
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Btead  of  some  of  its  violations  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  timoy 
it  will  be  conceded,  I  cannot  doubt,  that  I  am  not  astray  from  the  ob- 
jects of  the  present  work  in  bestowing  an  ample  notice  of  the  origin 
of  an  important  remedy  which  stands  alone  in  the  natural  world. 

No  sooner  was  this  discovery  announced  than  its  value  was  pro- 
claimed in  different  quarters,  not  only  by  a  confirmation  of  the  impu- 
ted virtues  of  ergot,  but  by  an  opposition  to  its  use  on  account  of  those 
very  attributes  of  the  remedy.  It  was  said  to  be  dangerously  violent 
in  its  uterine  influences.  And  so  it  is,  like  all  things  else  in  their  ^ 
various  relations  to  disease  unless  employed  with  a  proper  reference 
to  "precaution"  (§  137  i,  143  c,  150,  151). 

With  others  there  was  not  a  ready  disposition  to  concede  the  merit 
of  originality,  and  records  were  hunted  up  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  ergot  had  been  long  before  in  the  hands  of  the  common  people, 
about  in  the  same  way  as  had  been  the  cow-pox  before  Jenner  confirm- 
ed its  protective  power.  But,  whether  the  former  was  of  any  greater 
use  than  motherwort  the  profession  had  not  troubled  tiiemselves  to 
inquire. 

Frightful  accounts  were  also  quoted  of  wide-spread  and  fatal  epi- 
demics, which  had  been  commonly  charged  upon  rye,  of  which  ergot 
was  supposed  to  be  the  insidious  cause  (§  892|,  I),  A  more  feeble 
conjecture  was  never  assigned  for  epidemics ;  unless  the  hypothecs 
be  excepted,  that  damaged  rice  was  the  cause  of  the  malignant  chol- 
era in  Asia  and  Europe,  because  the  patients  had  "  rice-water  evae- 
nations ;"  and,  also,  Uiat  the  milk  of  cows  in  some  of  our  Western 
States  is  the  cause  of  a  malignant  form  of  miasmatic  fever  {Med,  and 
Physiology  Comm.^  vol.  L,  p.  537-539). 

Other  writers  entered  the  field  against  the  new  agent  in  other 
shapes ;  some  of  them  denouncing  the  remedy  as  invariably  fatal  to 
motiier  and  child,  while  others  affirmed  that  it  was  as  inert  as  rye  itaelfl 

But  time  puts  all  things  right,  though  it  may  come  too  late  £ot  hira 
who  should  reap  the  reward.    Harvey  lost  all  his  practice  because  of 
the  envy  which  was  excited  by  his  discovery  of  the  circulation  oi 
the  blood ;  and  noUiing  but  demonstration  upon  demonstration  to  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude  rescued  Jenner  from  the  execration  which  he 
received  because  he  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  render  a  great  ser^ 
vice  to  his  cotemporaries.    Newton,  too,  was  so  annoyed  by  (^posi- 
tion that  he  regretted  his  pursuits,  and  has  lefl,  in  consequence,  his 
stamp  upon  the  very  fitx>nt  of  Philosophy,  that  she  is  "  a  capricious 
maid.*'     But  there  is  this  consolation,  as  Bacon  has  it — '^  The  sweetest 
canticle  is,  *  Nunc  dmitiisy*  when  a  man  hath  obtained  worthy  ends  and 
expectations.     Death  has  this  also,  that  it  openeth  the  gate  to  good 
fame  and  extinguisheth  envy :  ^  JExtinciua  amabitur  idem.'* '' 

It  was  not  so  in  the  early  ages  of  our  art ;  and  had  Harvey,  or  Jen- 
ner, or  Steams,  have  lived  at  that  remote  period,  temples  would 
have  overspread  the  land  for  the  perpetuation  of  their  names,  and  as 
grateful  memorials  for  their  services  to  the  universal  family  of  man- 
kind. 

892 1,  c.  Ergot  is  poisonous  to  flies,  leeches,  and  some  other  small 
animals.  Tn  very  large  quantities  it  is  said  to  be  destructive  to  doga, 
cats,  pigs,  sheep,  rabbits,  fowls,  &c.  But  this  effect  has  been  evident- 
ly overrated,  since  it  appears  that  some  ounces  were  necessary  to 
affect  rabbits  and  pigeons.    Sheep  are  put  down  by  Pereira,  in  his 
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Materia  Medica,  among  the  animals  that  are  liable  to  be  poisoned  by 
ergot.  But  a  little  farther  on  he  says  that,  "In  1811,  twenty  sheep 
ate  together  nine  pounds  of  it  daily  for  four  weeks,  without  any  ill  ef- 
fects. In  another  instance,  twenty  sheep  consumed  thirteen  pounds 
and  a  half  daily,  for  two  months,  without  injury."  And  then  as  to 
other  animals :  "  Thirty  cows  took  together  twenty-seven  pounds  dai- 
ly, for  three  months,  with  impunity ;  and  two  fat  cows  took  in  addition 
nine  pounds  of  ergot  daily,"  with  no  ill  effect  whatever. 

The  same  conflicting  statements  are  made  as  to  the  effects  of  ergot 
on  man  in  health  ;  some  affirming  that  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm  to  two 
drachms  it  excites  nausea,  occasions  pain  in  the  head,  dilated  pupils, 
&c.;  while  other  experimenters  declare  that  it  produces  no  effects  wnat* 
ever.  This  is  probaoly  the  fact  j  since  we  have  heard  of  only  some  very 
rare  cases  in  which  it  has  had  any  other  effect  upon  the  susceptible  preg- 
nant, or  parturient  female,  than  that  of  exciung  uterine  contractions. 
We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  fractional  number  of  some  five 
or  six  cases  in  which  delirium  or  stupor  are  said  to  have  resulted  from 
doses  of  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms  were  due  to  other  causes ; 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  such  affections  of  the  head  are 
not  unusual  with  parturient  women  where  no  ergot  has  been  exhibited* 

Universal  and  large  experience  has  settled  the  fact  that  ergot  has 
no  special  influence  on  the  nervous  system,  and  that,  in  its  therapeu- 
tical doses,  at  least,  it  is  perfectly  inoffensive  when  administered  with 
the  proper  "  precautions"  that  are  relative  to  the  uterine  system.  This 
consideration,  therefore,  imparts  an  inestimable  value  to  the  uterine 
agent;  and  the  other  attending  circumstances  go  with  iodine,  arsenic, 
&c.,  in  reprobating  all  conclusions  as  to  the  therapeutical  virtues  of 
any  agent  which  are  associated,  as  inductions,  with  its  manifestations 
upon  man  in  health,  and  especially  upon  the  modified. constitution  of 
animals,  or  the  yet  greater  modifications  that  are  presented  by  vege- 
table life.  There  is  no  other  agent  known  to  possess  virtues  anal- 
ogous to  those  of  ergot,  while,  also,  its  only  manifest  influences  are 
pronounced  under  special  modified  states  of  the  uterus.  But,  perhaps 
you  say,  and  tnily,  too,  that  other  things  will  excite  abortion,  or  some- 
times hasten  natural  labor.  But,  in  all  such  cases;  the  results  depend 
on  very  different  influences ;  on  some  violence  inflicted  on  other  parts, 
or  some  uterine  or  other  malady  which  may  be  thus  removed.  Can- 
tharides  may  have  sometimes  excited  abortion ;  but,  if  this  be  true,  it 
is  practically  useless,  rare  in  the  effect,  and  obnoxious  to  other  palpa- 
ble objections.  The  highest  practical  as  well  as  philosophical  consid- 
erations are  every  where  involved  in  the  principles  now,  again,  under 
investigation  (§  137  d,  143  c,  160,  151,  650,  831,  836,  854  bb,  857, 
859  b,  892  c,  892|  b,  &c.). 

892|-,  d.  The  next  question  which  comes  up  relates  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  uterus  is  susceptible  of  the  influences  of  this 
specific  agent ;  for  this  one  may  be  so  regarded  till  others  may  appear 
which  will  accomplish  the  same  results. 

Such  is  the  remarkable  action  of  ergot  after  labor  has  been  institu- 
ted, especially  after  the  usual  period  of  gestation,  that  it  was  natural, 
perhaps,  to  suppose  that  the  agent  can  bring  on  the  process  by  its  own 
specific  virtues  (§  143  c,  150,  151,  652  c,  863).  Experiments  have 
been  accordingly  made  upon  animala  to  ascertain  whether  abortion 
would  be  thus  brought  about ;  but  Villeneuvo,  Warner,  Chatard,  and 
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others.  Lave  failed  in  all  their  attempts,  whether  the  ergot  be  injected 
into  the  circulation,  or  administered  by  the  stomach  (§  150,  151). 
But  this  would  not  prove  that  abortion  may  not  be  thus  instituted  in 
the  human  subject  (§  892f ,  c).  And  to  show  how  deeply  founded  in 
nature  are  some  of  the  important  laws  embraced  in  a  £>rmer  section 
(§  150),  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  ergot  commonly  promotes  the  ute- 
rine contractions  in  dogs,  cats,  sheep,  cows,  deer,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
other  animals,  so  far  as  tried,  after  natural  labor  has  been  for  some 
time  in  progress ;  even  where  the  uterus  has  become  exhausted  by 
its  long-continued  efforts. 

As  to  the  human  female,  there  is  probably  not  much  doubt  that  er- 
got is  capable  of  exciting  abortion.  The  yital  relations,  in  the  preg* 
nant  state,  are  more  or  less  in  correspondence  with  the  virtues  of  the 
agent  (§  143  c,  150, 189  3,  892}  c).  The  question  is  stated  m  the 
following  manner  by  an  adequate  observer,  and  who  believes  in  tins 
remarkable  virtue  of  the  great  uterine  agent : 

'*Giiven,"  he  says,  "to  excite  aborticm,  or  premature  labor,  ergot 
has  sometimes  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  Hence  many  ex- 
perienced accoucheuxs  hare  concluded  that  forthis  medicine  to  have 
any  effect  on  the  uterus  it  was  necessary  that  the  ptooeas  of  labor 
should  have  actually  commenced.  But,  while  we  admit  that  it  some- 
times fails,  we  have  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  it  fireqaeDtiy 
Bucceedsj'  Other  able  observera  testify  to  this  fact;  Mnller,  Ham»> 
botham,  and  other  familiar  names. 

It  is  evident,  too,  that  ergot  is  capable  of  acting  upon  the  otenu, 
and  of  exciting  contractions  of  the  Qrvan,  in  its  mumpregnated  state, 
when  its  susceptibilities  are  increased  by  disease  (§  143  c,  150, 151, 
177, 189  b).  Uterine  polypi  have  been  thus  expelled,  and  nienor> 
rhagia  arrested. 

But,  this  ceases  to  be  remarkable  when  it  is  considered  how  great- 
ly  changed  is  uterine  irritability  in  a  state  of  pregnancy ;  when  the 
most  trifling  causes,  such  as  lifting  a  chair,  putting  up  window-coiw 
tains,  sudden  ioy,  sudden  surprise,  or  grid^  will  rouse  the  muscular 
action  of  the  impregnated  uterus,  and  bring  on  abortion  (§  150, 151, 
189  b,  227,  233,  233f ,  904  d).  If  we  now  add  to  the  foie^ing  con- 
siderations the  increasing  tendency  to  abortion  in  proportion  to  the 
frequency  of  its  occurrence,  it  may  aid  our  phik)sophv  of  life-in  its 
general  aspects,  and  concur  with  other  facts  m  a  speeifio  illustratioii 
of  what  I  have  propounded  as  to  the  laws  of  vital  habit  (§  535-567). 

Our  experimental  knowledge,  however,  as  to  the  abilitv  of  ergot  to 
institute  labor  must  be  always  limited;  for  oppoxtaaaties  most  be 
rare  in  which  a  physician  of  any  moral  sense,  and  thersfbre  of  any 
reliable  truth,  would  administer  this,  or  any  other  agent,  with  a  view 
to  producing  abortion.  Even  in  the  very  limited  number  of  cases 
where  art  is  called  upon  for  this  solemn  du^  it  rather  seeks  the  me- 
chanical method. 

Connected  with  the  difficulty  of  attaining  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  power  of  ergot  of  inducing  abortion  (especially  the  extent  of 
its  power),  are  the  numerous  mistakes  that  have  been  made  in  reroect 
to  other  supposed  effects  of  this  substance;  particularly  those  windi 
are  relative  to  the  epidemics,  and  which  contmue  to  be  more  or  lesa 
ascribed  to  its  malign  influence.  But,  what  is  more  to  the  m'esent 
purpose  is  the  important  fact,  that,  although  now  as  in  thn  **  epidemio  * 
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times  (p.  622),  doubtless,  rye  largely  compounded  with  ergot  is  ha- 
bitually and  .very  extensively  consumed,  we  have  never  heard,  as  one 
of  its  evil  consequences,  that  it  has  given  rise  to  abortion.  This  un- 
deniable truth,  therefore,  must  settle  the  question,  at  leasts  as  to  any 
uniformity  in  this  imputed  effect  of  ei^ot,  and  turn  our  attention  to 
the  mechanical  means  when  the  interposition  of  art  is  required,  and 
our  scrutiny  to  other  expedients  in  detecting  the  criminality  of  oth- 
ers. A  right  decision  of  the  question  is  one  of  ereat  interest,  not  only 
in  a  philosophical  aspect,  but  on  account  of  its  practical  bearings, 
and,  also,  in  a  medico-legal  aspect.-^NoTE  A  p.  1111. 

892|,  e»  It  n^ay  now  be  said  to  the  young  practitioner,  that  he 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  expulsive  efforts  are  made  by  the  uterus^ 
that  all  the  devices  of  the  lying-in  chamber,  Aich  as  straining,  pulling, 
&c.,  are  worse  than  useless;  that  the  uterine  contractions  are  in* 
creased  in  violence  and  frequency  soon  after  the  administration  of  er« 
got,  and  that  they  generally  go  on  increasing  till  the  birth  is  effected. 
Indeed,  the  parturient  process  sometimes  continues,  under  the  influ^ 
enc%  of  the  agent,  for  several  minutes  after  the  expulsion  of  the  pla- 
centa ;  but  it  commonly  ceases,  so  far  as  the  ergot  is  concerned,  softer 
delivery  is  consummated  (§  150,  151,  652  c). 

3d2|»  f'  "^be  rapid  alid  energetic  action  of  the  uterus  led  Dr. 
Steams  to  say,  that,  among  other  things,  it  is  '*  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  ascertain  whetiber  any  preternatural  obstruction  prevent 
iJie  delivery;"  and,  from  what  is  also  said  of  the  circumstances  which 
Justify  the  use  of  ergot,  it  is  evident  that  the  discoverer  considered  a 
full  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  of  indispensable  importance  to  any  thing 
like  a  safe  result.  lie  foresaw  that  the  uterus  might  otherwise  be 
ruptured,  or  the  external  parts  lacerated,  or  the  child  destroyed  by 
the  rapidity  with  which  its  head  would  be  forced  alon^  the  yet  rigid 
parts.  He  fi)resaw,  I  say,  a  violation  of  nature  if  the  foregoine  con- 
dition were  not  awaited.  And  how  fearfully  has  this  been  verified  in 
practice ;  especially  as  it  regards  the  foetus  I  Why  the  vast  differ- 
ence in  results  in  the  hands  of  different  accoucheurs  ?  Why  the  nu- 
merous cases  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  in  still-bom  children,  that  have 
come  up,  of  late,  for  the  good  of  science  ?  The  question  is  readily 
expounded  when  we  turn  to  those  Essays  in  which  it  is  affirmed  that 
ergot  may  be  administered  when  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  has  attained 
the  diameter  of  half  an  inch !  This  has  been  recommended  princi- 
pally with  a  view  to  saving  the  time  of  the  practitioner ;  and  it  opens 
to  us  the  ground  of  the  prejudices,  which  have  sprung  up  in  enlight- 
ened and  more  honest  quarters,  against  the  use  of  ergot  when  it  can 
be  possibly  avoided.  Where  the  safety  of  the  mother  does  not  re- 
quire earlier  interference,  it  is,  doubtless,  a  good  rule  not  to  adminis- 
ter ergot  till  the  head  of  the  child  has  passed  the  brim  of  the  pelvis^ 
and  the  labor  has  become  lingering. 

If  the  remedy  be  delayed  till  the  os  uteri  is  well  dilated,  then,  by 
an  admirable  concert  of  sympathy,  the  external  parts  vrill  have  either 
undergone  a  corresponding  dilatation,  or  a  tendency  to  an  easy  dila- 
tation (§  150,  151,  385,  and  references).  ^ 

892|,  g.  "  Previous  to  the  exhibition  of  ergot,"  says  the  discoverer, 
*'it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  ascertain  the  presentation ;"  and 
now  the  only  question  that  arises  is  relative  to  the  admissible  presenta- 
tions.    The  OS  uteri  is,  of  course,  supposed  to  be  fully  dilated ;  and  it 
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appears  to  be  conceded  that  ergot  may  be  employed  when  the  head  is 
turned  from  its  ustud  position.  But,  this  is  not  auspicious.  Breach 
presentations  admit  of  its  use  where  labor  has  become  prolonged,  and 
the  pains  suspended ;  though  here  manual  aid  may  be  safely  appHod 
without  the  mrceps.  These  instruments  are  always  difficult  knit  in 
the  hand  of  experience,  and  are  otherwise  more  or  less  liable  to  ob- 
jection. 

892|,  h.  It  is  not  alone  in  protracted  labors,  where  the  uterine  ef- 
forts have  ceased  to  be  efficient,  that  ergot  is  applicable  with  a  view 
to  promoting  delivery.  Serious  hemorrhages  sometimes  spring  np» 
where  it  becomes  important  to  hasten  delivery  by  every  possible  means 
that  may  be  less  hazardous  than  the  impendmg  eviL  In  cases  of  diis 
nature,  especially  when  alarming  hemoxrfaage  comes  on  during  natnral 
labor,  and  the  attachment  of  the  placenta  is  right,  we  enjoy  no  means 
BO  likely  to  insure  safety  and  immediate  success  as  offered  by  ergot ; 
so  only  the  pelvis  be  not  deformed,  and  the  presentation  suitable. 
^  892|,  i.  So,  also,  in  ordinary  cases  of  abortion,  where  hemonhage 
may  become  alarmin^i  ergot  may  be  employed  to  hasten  the  expul- 
sion of  the  ovum,  and  arrest  the  flow  of  blood.  In  these  instances, 
however,  the  tampon  is  probably  preferable,  since  it  is  always  sore* 
and  it  is  not  certain  that  abortion  will  happen. 

892},  k.  Some  females  are  remarkably  liable  to  profiiae  uterine 
hemorrhage  after  natural  labor ;  and  these  are  cases  mr  the  adminis* 
tration  of  ergot  a  few  minutes  before  the  expulsion  of  the  child ;  what- 
ever may  be  the  activity  of  the  uterine  cmitractions.  In  sudi  instan- 
ces it  is  not  unusual  for  the  pains  to  be  quite  energetic  throughout  the 
labor,  but  to  cease  abruptly  as  soon  as  the  child  is  horn.  T^  advan- 
tage of  ergot,  therefore,  administered  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miimtes 
before  birui  takes  place,  consists  in  its  disposition  to  mft''^*^^n  the  ute- 
rine contractions  till  the  organ  is  so  reduced  in  volume  that  hemor- 
rhage is  prevented  or  arrested. 

892|,  /.  Again,  where  the  forceps  cannot  be  used  in  puerperal  con- 
vulsions, er^ot  may  be  rendered  a  valuable  substitute.  IHie  objec- 
tions which  have  been  made  to  its  use  in  this  condition,  on  the  ground 
of  its  tendency  to  affect  the  head,  appear  to  be  hypothetical.  In  any 
thing  like  its  therapeutical  doses,  the  common  experience  of  mankind 
has  fully  settled  the  fact  that  it  has  no  tendency  to  induce  or  to  increase 
cerebral  or  any  other  condition  of  disease,  excepting  as  it  may  increase 
convulsions  sympathetically  through  its  uterine  influences. 

The  erudite  Pereira,  in  his  Materia  Medica,  pauses  over  the  exhibi- 
tion of  ergot  in  puerperal  convulsions, because, Jis  he  says,*'  The  nor- 
cotic  operation  of  ergot  preseuts  a  serious  objection  to  its  use  in  cere- 
bral affections"  (§  960,  a). 

There  existed  a  remarkable  prriudice  against  ergot  throughout 
Great  Britain,  for  many  years  after  it  had  come  into  extensive  use  in 
other  countries,  on  account  of  the  stories  about  its  having  produced 
wide-spread  epidemics  at  former  periods.  Indeed,  it  was  not  em- 
ployed, I  thinx,  in  England,  till  the  year  1824,  or  about  sixteen 
years  after  it  was  in  successful  use  in  America.  Some  of  the  old  prej- 
udices remain  in  Great  Britain,  and  where  they  exist  the  risk  of  diat 
formidable  affection,  puerperal  convulsions,  will  be  taken  sooner  than 
one  of  i^s  most  efficient  means  of  relief  vrill  be  employed.  We  need 
not  inquire,  in  the  foregoing  cases,  whether  the  os  uteri  be  dilated,  so 
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only  labor  have  feirly  began.  But,  we  may  not  precipitate  ourselves 
at  once  upon  ergot.  There  is  something  else  to  be  done  first.  The 
patient,  I  say^  should  be  first  thoroughly  bled,  as  a  preliminary  requi- 
site, not  only  on  accouBt  of  the  cerebral  affection,  but  to  place  the 
whole  genitid  organism  in  a  most  favorable  state  for  a  ready  expulsion 
of  the  child.  Let  each  remedy  oome  in  its  appropriate  place.  A  vi* 
elation  of  their  proper  order  of  sequence  may  be  fatal,  and  doubtless 
has  been  (§  960,  a).  The  specific,  as  it  is  called,  is,  or  should  be,  oft- 
en the  last  in  the  consecutive  series.  If  cerebral  disease  be  not  first 
moderated  by  loss  of  blood,  the  increased  uterine  irritation  occasion- 
ed by  ergot  cannot  fail  to  increase  the  evil  in  the  head  of  which  it  had 
been  the  sympathetic  cause.  But,  loss  of  bipod  strikes  both  at  cere- 
bral and  uterine  disorder.  Nor  have  I  any  doubt  that,  where  any  cere- 
bral symptoms  have  sprung  up  after  the  employment  of  ergot  in  its 
therapeutical  doses,  they  have  been  due  either  to  entirely  different 
causes,  or  the  use  of  the  a^ent  at  so  early  a  stage  of  labor  that  an  in- 
jurious violence  has  been  mflicted  on  the  uterus,  and  thus  sympathet- 
ically upon  the  nervous  centres  (§  230).  There  has  been  great  rash- 
ness in  the  use  of  ergot,  firom  an  unnatural  haste  of  some  practitioners 
to  get  rid  of  their  patients  in  one  way  or  another.  It  is  this  haste 
which  I  would  reprobate,  as,  also,  a  careless  administration  of  ergot 
without  a  due  reference  to  a  proper  state  of  the  local  requisites,  and 
its  employment  in  such  excessive  doses  as  render  uterine  action  inju- 
riously^ violent  (§  878).  In  such  instances,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
at  any  untoward  result ;  and,  if  the  uterus  be  ruptured,  or  the  child 
destroyed,  or  the  nervous  system  shaken  at  its  centre,  we  may  not 
blame  the 'remedy. 

892|,  m.  In  cases  where  the  placenta  is  retained  fit>m  want  of  prop- 
er uterine  contractions,  ergot,  if  en^loyed  soon  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  rarely  fiiils  of  its  purpose.  The  longer,  however,  its  adminis- 
tration is  delayed,  the  less  likely  vrill  it  be  to  reproduce  the  uterine 
contractions.  Nature  has  accomplished  her  ereat  purpose  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  child ;  and  if,  mym  artificial  mfiuences  upon  the  hu-, 
man  constitution,  she  pause  at  her  remaining  office,  it  may  often  be 
that  she  is  prematurely  started  upon  her  recuperative  process,  in 
which  she  now  makes  all  haste  to  her  wonted  station.  But,  whether 
so  or  not,  experience  assures  us  that  uterine  irritability  undergoes 
change  very  rapidly  after  the  expulsion  of  the  ftetus,  and  that,  in  the 
same  ratio,  uie  reflected  nervous  influences  induced  by  ergot  fail  of 
actin^rupon  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  organ  (§  150,  151). 

892|,  n.  Where  retention  of  the  placenta  depends  upon  spasmodic 
action  of  the  uterus,  or  is  owing  to  morbid  adhesions,  ergot  yields  no 
benefit,  and  may  be  injurious.  The  former  condition  certainly  consti- 
tutes a  serious  objection  to  its  use.  The  reason  is,  that  one  part  <^ 
the.  organ  is  now  in  a  more  irritable  state  than  the  rest,  and  ereot, 
therefore,  will  act  with  unequal  effect  and  increase  the  spasm ;  just 
as  a  cathartic  will  increase  spasm  of  the  intestine  which  depends  upon 
some  inflamed  portion  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  that  organ  (§  150, 151). 

892|,  o.  Our  parturient  agent  has  shown  itself  capable  of  arresting 
uterine  hemorrhage  in  the  unimpregnated  state,  and  that  it  is  a  use- 
ful agent  in  menorrhagisi.  Here  it  displays  another  attribute,  and 
yet  another  differing  firom  the  astringent  virtue.  It  does  not  now  act 
as  ill  the  foregomg  cases,  as  is  evident  from  its  failure  of  inducing  any 
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of  the  phenomena  of  uterine  contraction,  while,  ilioreoTer,  the  tttems 
is  already  in  its  contracted  state.  Its  effect,  in  these  cases,  is  like 
that  of  common  salt,  or  of  ipecacuanha,  in  restraining  haemoptysis. 
That  is  to  say,  of  the  individual  substances^  each  one  exerts  some 
change  in  the  action  of  the  part  peculiar  to  itself*  but  differing  more 
or  less  firom  that  of  astringents,  by  which  the  secretion  of  blooa  is  ar- 
rested (§  904  d,  890,  a).  • 
Again,  it  is  said  that  ergot  has  been  successfully  employed  in  hem- 
orrhages from  the  stomach,  intestine,  lungs,  nose,  and  gums ;  all  of 
which  concurs  in  farther  illustrating  the  modus  operandi  of  the  pure 
astringents,  and  of  ergot  in  restraining  menorrl:^gia.  It  should  be 
added,  however,  that  the  anti-hemorrhagic  effect  of  ergot,  except  as 
it  respects  the  uterus,  has  been  overrated. 

892f  p.  AU  the  foregoing  effects  of  ergot,  from  its  excitement  of 
uterine  contractions  to  its  restraint  over  hemorrhage,  are  demonstratiTe 
of  its  operation  through  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system,  and,  i^^ith 
a  multitude  of  other  things  which  I  have  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  reader,  supply  a  ground  of  analogical  induction  as  to  the  modus  opet- 
andi  of  all  other  remedies  (§  893^). — ^Note  A,  on  the  oauae  of  Labor. 

EMMENAGOGUES. 

8921,  q.  In  the  foregoing  sections  I  have  been  so  near  upon  em- 
menagogues,  and  as  the  right  treatment  of  amenorrhcsa  concerns  so 
nearly  a  vast  number  of  important  cases,  I  shall  briefly  state  the  re- 
sults of  my  own  observation  in  connection  with  this  subject,  and  with 
a  view,  also,  of  multiplying  iUustrations  of  the  principles  which  form 
the  ground- work  of  these  Institutes. 

Emmenagogues  are  arranged  in  my  Materia  Medica,  under  the  gen- 
eral denomination  of  Uterine  Agents,  of  which  ergot  is  the  first,  can- 
tharides  the  second,  and  g^aiacum  the  third  in  importance.  I  drop- 
ped the  usual  denomination  which  appears  in  this  section,  partly  with 
a  view  of  moderating  a  common  beUef  that  suspended  menstruation 
is  to  be  always  treated  by  some  agent  bearing  the  name  of  an  em- 
menagogue,  as  the  name  chlorosis  leads  to  medication  of  the  blood. 

All  the  agents  comprised  in  this  group  possess  virtues  that  exerdse, 
more  or  less,  extensive  though  various  influences  upon  the  uterine 
system.  In  consideration  of  this  known  relation,  such  of  them  as 
have  received  the  appellation  of  emmenagogues  (of  which  cantharides 
and  guaiacum  are  the  principal)  are  apt  to  be  employed  with  a  re^ 
erence  alone  to  the  prominent  symptoms  attending  amenorrfaoea. 
But,  when  the  failure  of  the  uterine  function  stands  by  itself)  all  the 
emmenagogues  may  be  inapplicable  on  account  of  some  special  mor- 
bid state  of  the  uterus  upon  which  the  cessation  of  the  discharge  de- 
pends. They  are  always  contra-indicated,  cantharides  and  guaiacum 
especially,  in  all  inflammatory  and  irritable  states  of  the  uterus ;  at 
least,  till  these  conditions  are  overcome  by  antiphlogistic  means. 
They  are  also  inadmissible  where  menstruation  is  only  suspended  by 
some  direct  influences,  as  from  exposure  to  cold,  &c. ;  and  they  are 
positively  injurious  where  the  suspension  depends  upon  sympadietic 
influences  propagated  by  some  active  form  of  disease  in  other  organs. 

892|,  r.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  amenonhoea  is  consequent 
on  chronic  maladies  of^the  chylopoietic  viscera,  when  uterine  remedies 
are  ofben  administered  with  reference  to  the  remote  consequence; 
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and  the  condition  of  the  important  organs  in  which  the  uterine  em- 
baiTasfiment  had  its  origin,'  and  by  which  it  is  commonly  maintained, 
is  apt  to  be  overlooked  or  neglected.  Where,  however,  the  abdom- 
inal derangements  are  sufficiently  pronounced  to  attract  attention,  it 
is  not  less  common  to  look  upon  these  primary  causes  as  the  results  of 
a  mere  failure  of  the  uterus  to  excrete  its  natural  product.  This  inter- 
pretation comes  of  the  humoral  pathology,  and  is  one  of  the  every -day 
practical  illustrations  of  the  amount  of  its  philosophy. 

But,  menstruation  has  a  totally  different  final  cause  than  humoral- 
ism  imagines  (§  428-432).  The  evils  which  are  imputed  to  a  fail- 
ure of  the  evacuation  depend  but  little  upon  this  circumstance.  They 
are  due,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  morbid  state  of  the  organ  through 
which  the  excretion  fails ;  and  this  condition  is  various  in  its  patho- 
logical nature.  According,  also,  to  the  pathological  state  of  the  ute- 
rus, other  things  being  equal,  will  be  the  nature  and  amount  of  its 
disturbing  reflex  nervous  influences.  In  a  lai^e  proportion  of  cases, 
however,  the  uterus  suffers  but  little,  and  its  function  returns  as  soon 
as  the  remote  influences  are  overcome. 

Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  the  main  treatment  should  be  addressed 
to  the  organs  of  the  abdomen  in  all  the  cases  included  in  this  sec- 
tion. The  state  of  the  uterus,  it  is  true,  reacts  upon  the  primary  and 
leading  seats  of  disease ;  but  generally  feebly  (§  905,  a).  Local  means 
should,  therefore,  go  along  with  the  more  constitutional  ones ;  such  as 
leeching  the  perineum,  exorcise  on  horseback,  the  hip-bath,  &;c.,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  nature  of  the  case. 

892f ,  s.  The  foregoing  view  of  our  subject  inculcates  a  variety 
of  treatment  in  the  multifarious  aspects  of  amenorrhoea,  and  regards 
all  things  as  emmenagogue,  in  principle,  which  will  restore  the  ute- 
rine function ;  though  that  be  co^imotily  one  of  the  least  important 
effects.  A  cathartic  may  be  best  when  menstruation  is  suddenly  ar- 
rested by  exposure  to  the  cold,  or  a  hot  bowl  of  motherwort  may  do 
as  well.  Bloodletting  is  the  main  remedy  when  amenorrhoea  is  ow- 
ing to  inflammation  or  congestion  of  the  uterus,  whether  it  be  prima- 
ry or  secondary.  Exercise  in  the  open  air,  especially  on  horseback, 
chalybeate  tonics,  mercurial  and  aloetic  laxatives,  a  well-regulated 
diet,  &c.,  are  the  means  when  it  is  dependent  on  indigestion  (^  892i^  v), 

892|,  t.  Having  accomplished  the  leading  intentions  in  the  chronic 
forms  of  amenorrhoea,  if  the  uterus  still  fail  of  excreting  the  menses, 
those  agents  which  are  known  as  emmenaeogues  may  Uien  be  called 
into  use ;  and  of  these,  cantharides,  administered  till  slight  strangury 
takes  place,  is  not  only  die  most  efficient,  but  far  the  safest.  Guai- 
acum  IS  liable  to  irritate  the  stomach  injuriously,  and  to  stimulate,  un- 
favorably, the  whole  system,  and  especially  die  uterus.  There  are 
many  cases,  however,  in  which  the  uterus  may  ultimately  require  this 
peculiar  irritation,  or  where  certain  states  of  constipation  wiU  yield, 
happily,  to  the  action  of  guaiacum ;  but  they  require  a  sounder  refer- 
ence to  the  exact  condition  of  the  organ  than  when  cantharides  is  em- 
ployed. The  uterus,  indeed,  is  so  liable  to  an  interruption  of  its  men- 
strual function  that  slight  degrees  of  indigestion  will  occasion  its  fail- 
ure ;  and  in  these  cases  cantharides  will  generally  be  entirely  compati- 
ble with  the  abdominal  affection,  and  stSBcient  in  itself  to  re-establish 
menstruation .  This  variety  of  things  leading  to  a  specific  result  can  be 
expounded  only  through  alterative  reflex  actions  of  the  nervous  system. 
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DIUBETICS. 


892|,  a.  Diuredcs  are  ag^ts  which  increaBe  the  urinary  diBcbaxge» 
and  are  employed  either  for  that  purpoee,  or  specifically,  or  more  com- 
mouly  with  an  indirect  reference  to  dit^sical  affections,  upon  which 
they  are  supposed  to  ope^te  by  j>romoting  the  absorption  ca  the  fluid 
and  its  excretion  by  way  of  the  kidneys. 

892|,  h.  On  lookine  over  this  group  of  remedies,  it  will  be  at  ones 
seen  that  it  is  obnoxious  to  objections  which  I  have  made  to  other 
groups,  and  that,  as  in  the  former  cases,  the  denominatioii  of  diuret- 
ics must  be  receired  with  special  qualifications.  Many  remedies,  also, 
are  not  embraced  in  the  group  which  are  capable  of  producing,  under 
particular  circumstances  of  disease,  the  most  powerful  diuretic  efifoct 
This  is  especially  true  of  cathartics,  and  of  some  of  them  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  to  have  procured  for  them  the  appellation  of  hydregoffjae 
cathartics,  or  such  as  are  capable  of  expelHng  dropsical  effusions.  In- 
deed, I  may  say  that  cathartics  are  better  entitled  to  the  name  of  diu- 
retics than  any  other  group  of  remedies ;  since  no  one  of  them  oper- 
ates upon  the  intestine  without  Tery  generally  increasing  the  excre- 
tion of  urine ;  and,  as  to  their  i^elaiive  effect  in  subduing  dropsical 
affections,  they  greatly  surpass  the  diuretics  proper.  The  latter  agents 
scarcely  extend  their  influences  beyond  the  kioneys ;  while  catluatics 
accomplish  their  work  as  diuretics  by  orercoming  the  diseases  upcn 
which  drepsical  effusions  depend,  and  by  thus,  also,  withdrawing  mor 
biflc  reflex  nervous  actions  which  those  or  other  diseases  inflict  upon 
the  kidneys,  and,  thirdly,  by  exciting  the  kidneys  to  a  fireer  production 
of  urine  (^  227, 422  by  423, 516  (2,  no.  6, 524  c,  869  a,  891^  A,  892^  i,  /> 

These  remarks  relative  to  cathartics  lead  me  to  advert  to  their  con- 
trol over  dropsical  affections  as  one  of  the  demonstrations  that  dropsy 
depends  upon  inflammatory  conditions.  That  pathological  cause  be- 
ing removed  by  the  antiphlogistic  virtues  of  camartics,  the  redundant 
effusions  cease.     The  modus  operandi  is  shown  in  the  last  references. 

Bloodletting,  which  is  not  among  diuretic  remedies,  has  oflen  as 
great  an  effect  as  cathartics,  ofl;en  greater,  in  establishing  a  copious 
production  of  urine,  where  it  has  been  greatly  diminished  or  suspend- 
ed. And,  from  what  was  just  said  of  the  pathology  of  dropsv,  it  should 
be  ^e  best  remedy,  as  it  certainly  is,  in  the  early  stages  oz  hydrotho- 
rax  and  ascites. 

To  exemplify  yet  farther  the  nature  of  diuretics,  and  whether  one 
thing  or  another  will  determine  an  increased  flow  of  urine,  and  to 
show  that  this  is  an  insignificant  result  of  all  the  agents  that  may  be 
employed,  and  that  it  is  to'  the  seat  and  pathology  of  disease  that  all 
our  prescriptions  should  refer, — ^keeping  the  attention  there  and  away 
from  the  kidneys,*-*!  may  refer  to  what  was  said  of  the  diuretic  effect 
of  iodine  in  a  former  section,  and  of  its  modus  operandi  in  subduing 
dropsy  (§  892^,  ^,  t.    Also,  last  references). 

Again,  there  is  nothing  more  uniformly  and  powerfully  diuredc 
than  fear,  which,  in  all  its  degrees  and  modifications,  rarely  fails  to 
increase  the  urinary  product ;  being,  also,  in  its  excessive  operation,  a 
most  powerful  sudorific,  while  it  simultaneously  determines  the  blood 
&om  the  circumference  to  the  centre.  The  boldest  warrior  is  not 
without  the  universal  instinctive  principle  which  impels  all  animals  to 
flee  fixmi  danger.    On  the  eve  of  battle,  when  most  stimulated  by 
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pride  and  the  hope  of  yictorY»  he  shows  that  another  principle  is  io 

powerful  operation  by  the  frequency  with  which  he  dismounts,  or 

turns  aside  frt)m  the  ranks,  to  let  off  troublesome  accumulations  of 

urine.    And  just  so  with  man  whenever  dangers  impend ;  whether 

they  threaten  his  life,  his  limb,  or  his  reputation.    And  so  with  any 

event  in  the  success  of  which  he  has  an  immediate  interest.    All  this, 

too,  is  equally  true  of  animals ;  and  it  all  conspires  in  showing  that 

humoralism,  and  "  dynamic"  and  '*  quantitivo"  chemistry,  ai^e  upon  the 

wrong  track,  and  that  as  mental  emotions  can  excite  diuresis  and  per^ 

spiration  only  through  direct  nervous  influence,  so  do  physical  causes  by 

r^ifiex  nervous  action  upon  the  secerning  vessels  (§  422  b,  1067). 

But,  there  is  a  vast  variety  remaining  of  the  foregoing  nature.  Take 
a  modification  of  fear,  as  showing  the  delicate  shades  of  difference 
among  the  passions,  and  how  they  correspond  in  their  effects,  and  in 
their  organic  influences,  with  material  agenls.  Thus,  anxiety,  which 
has  fear  for  one  of  its  elements,  exerts,  also,  a  like  but  modified  effect 
upon  man.  So,  again,  jealousy,  which  results  from  the  united  opera- 
tion of  fear  and  love  (§  188^,  a).     Thus  Sappho : 

"  In  dewy  drop«  mj  limlbf  wero  chilled. 
My  blood  with  geode  hoRan  tlirUled, 
Mv  feeble  pulse  fbraot  to  play, 
I  nmted,  nmk,  sao  died  away." 

And,  coming  to  the  pure  element,  love  itself,  we  observe  other  coin- 
cidences  with  fear ;  especially  as  it  respects  perspiration.  In  exces- 
sive joy,  also,  we  meet  with  another  powerful  diuretic,  as,  likewise,  in 
the  sympathy  between  man  and  man.  But  it  is  manifest,  in  all  these 
cases,  that  each  agent,  each  passion,  produces  influences  peculiar  to 
itself,  each  one  in  its  individual  or  its  compound  aspect.  It  is  vari- 
ously illustrated  in  the  following  sections :  227,  228  ^,  233},  234  e, 
500  c,  g,  k,  •,  512,  652  c,  827  c,  828  a,  844,  902  g,  904  d,  and  in 
other  places ;  while  it  may  be  said,  in  respect  to  the  passions,  that  we 
may  discern  in  the  different  conditions  of  the  perspirable  matter,  and 
in  the  different  states  of  the  skin,  indications  or  di£terent  organic  influ- 
ences that  are  exerted  by  the  nervous  power,  and  carry  the  same  con- 
clusions to  other  parts  which  mav  be  impressed  in  their  organic  states 
(§  227,  228  a,  &;c.).  The  same  is  true,  also,  of  those  emotions  which 
are  awakened  by  physical  influences.  Certain  odors  prove  diuretic  to 
some  and  cathartic  to  others ;  and,  as  affirmed  by  Shakspeare, 


(I. 


otben,  when  fhe  baff-pipe  lingi  i'  th'  noie, 


Caimot  contain  their  mine  for  affection. 
Maaterieu  paaaioaawayi  it  in  the  mood. 
Of  what  it  fikea  or  loatfaei ." 

The  last  is  analogous  in  its  philosophy  to  what  is  said  of  light  in 
section  514,  I,  And  as  to  <mensive  sounds,  which  fall  under  the 
same  category,  it  is  related  by  Dr.  Fairfax  that,  "  Mistress  Raymond, 
whenever  she  hears  it  thunder,  even  afiur  off,  begins  to  have  a  bodily 
distemper  seize  her.  She  grows  fiaiint,  sick  in  her  stomach,  and  ready 
to  vomit.  At  the  very  coming  over  of  the  thunder,  she  falls  into  a 
downright  cholera,  and  continues  under  a  violent  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing as  long  as  the  tempest  lasts.  And  thus  hath  it  been  with  this  gen- 
tlewoman from  a  girl."  Beddoes  speaks  of  analoffous  results.  '*  At 
any  moment,"  he  says,  **  inflammation  may  be  kindled  in  any  part  by 
some  causes  which  we  cannot  distinguish ;  by  others  too  subtle  for 
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our  senses,  as,  perhaps,  by  a  thunder  cloud  passing  over  head''  (^  230^ 
828  c).  Until  the  nature  of  lightning  was  understood,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  it  corrupted  the  blood  in  such  cases.  But,  later  ''  expexi* 
mental  philosophy"  has  enabled  the  chemist  to  expound  it  in  anodier 
way,  and  to  the  easy  comprehension  of  most  people  (§  349,  <2,  e^ 
while  the  few  take  a  more  circuitous  method  (§  222-233} ,  500,  893- 
905),  although  at  no  little  peril  (§  5^,  a).  Again,  cold,  implied  sud- 
denly to  the  surface  of  the  body,  is  often  a  powerful  diuretic  (§  422, 
423).  But,  although  neither  this  nor  the  preceding  causes  are  ranked 
as  diuretics,  they  are  probably  about  as  much  entitled  to  this  designa* 
tion  as  those  agents  to  which  it  is  specifically  appropriated. 

892 J,  c.  The  agents  and  causes  of  which  I  have  now  spoken  dis- 
close the  whole  pnilosophy  of  the  operation  of  such  as  are  especially 
denominated  diuretics,  and  place  it  mainly  upon  the  ground  of  dinrwl 
and  reflex  actions  of  the  nervous  system.— Note  Dp.  1114. 

Whether,  therefore,  it  be  loss  of  blood,  or  cathartics,  or  cold  ap- 
plied to  the  surface,  or  the  operation  of  fear,  or  other  mental  emotiona, 
which  increase  the  excretion  of  urine,  they  all  do  it  by  acting  directly 
or  indirectly  upon  the  secreting  vessels  of  the  kidneys,  and  mostly 
by  means  of  direct  or  reflex  nervous  action.  Loss  of  blood  may  be 
directly  exerted  upon  the  organs,  or  it  may  be,  as  is  generally  true, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  nervous  system,  by  removing  dis- 
ease trom  some  other  part,  as  the  liver  (which  is  a  common  example), 
and  which  had  sympathetically  diminished  the  excretion  of  urine. 
The  principles,  as  it  respects  the  nervous  power,  and  the  change  of 
organic  actions,  are  the  same  with  cold,  fear,  &c.  Coming,  lastly,  to 
tho  diuretics  proper,  such  as  are  truly  remedial  produce  their  effects, 
also,  upon  exactly  the  same  principles  (§  277).  Nevertheless,  it  is 
undoubted  that  certain  substances  of  mild  remedial  virtues,  especially 
such  as  are  not  offensive  to  the  lacteals,  or  to  the  general  organism, 
gain  admittance  more  or  less  readily  into  the  circulation ;  and,  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  kidneys,  may  stimulate,  and  increase  the  action 
of,  these  organs.  Such,  for  example,  are  certain  neutralsalts.  Prob- 
ably the  acetates  of  potass  and  soda  may  produce  theif  efifects  upon 
the  kidneys  more  or  less  in  this  way ;  though  certainly,  also,  throng 
the  nervous  influence  when  they  prove  cathartic.  In  respect  to  these 
two  agents,  however,  the  chemical  and  humoral  theorists  are  not  all 
satisfied  vrith  their  general  hypothesis  (§  278). 

Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising  ^at  the  functions  of  the  skin  and  kidneys 
should  be  so  readily  aSected  by  the  nervous  influence,  as  developed 
by  the  foregoing  causes,  moral  and  physical,  when  we  consider  the 
final  causes  of  each  of  the  organs,  and  that  Nature  has  ordained  for 
their  fulfillment  a  great  versatility  of  action,  and  that,  therefore,  mor- 
bific and  remedial  agents  will  operate  variously,  according  to  tbeir 
several  virtues,  through  that  natural  constitution  of  the  organs  (§  423, 
513,  902  f,  g).  This  consideration  also  lets  us  into  the  reason  why 
the  urine  flows  so  abundantly  aftar  some  fluids,  such  aa  gin  (which 
contains  the  diuretic  juniper),  and  in  some  cases  before  there  can 
have  been  time  for  their  incorporation  with  the  blood;  a  fact,  indeed, 
6o  often  observed,  that  many  physiologists  have  supposed  that  there 
must  be  some  more  direct  communication  between  the  stomach  and 
bladder  than  by  the  ordinary  route  of  the  absorbents  (^  350,  no-  94). 
.    892|,  d.  The  "  diuretics  proper*'  are  the  least  useful  of  all  tho  an- 
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tiphlogistics ;  having  buc  little  effect  npon  inflammations  or  feven. 
y  et  are  they  o^en  prescribed  in  high  grades  of  those  afiections  (where 
the  urine  is  matly  deficient),  in  the  vain  expectation  of  reaching 
those  profound  lesions  by  the  removal  of  one  of  their  least  important 
sympathetic  consequences.  Their  use,  however,  with  the  more  en- 
lightened, is  now  mainly  limited  to  dropsical  effusions  in  the  great 
cavities  and  the  ^tremities ;  however  defective  may  be  the  patholo- 
gy, or  however  inefficient  these  agents  are  compared  with  bloodlet- 
ting, cathartics,  blisters,  mercury,  iodine,  &:c.  They  are  always 
most  useftil  in  cases  that  are  benefited  by  loss  of  blood  and  by  ca- 
thartics (See  as  to  heart  in  §  500  m,  685^,  687^,  694f ,  826  cc). 

892|,  e.  Some  of  the  diuretics  which  possess  compound  virtues, 
such  as  squill,  and  Indian  hemp  (apocynum  carmahwum)^  may  prove 
very  detiimental  in  many  cases  of  dropsy ;  the  former,  for  example, 
by  its  acrid,  stimulating  virtue,  the  latter  by  its  severe  action  npon  the 
intestinal  canaL  Where  mercurial  agents  are  employed,  they  should 
be  well  chosen,  and  according  to  the  existing  pathological  states.  In 
die  simple  form  of  dropsy,  or  if  inflammation  exist  in  any  degree  of 
activity,  as  in  the  serous  tissue,  or  in  the  liver,  then  some  one  of  the 
simple  mercurials  should  be  selected,  as  calomel,  or  blue  pill ;  prece- 
ded, however,  by  loss  of  blood,  &c.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  drop- 
sical effusion  have  existed  a  good  while,  or  be  attended  by  chronic 
enlargement  of  the  liver,  or  of  some  other  viscus,  the  mercurial  should 
be  chosen  vrith  reference  to  such  organic  affections ;  though  calomel 
or  blue  pill  may  answer  well.  But,  in  these  cases,  the  iodides  and 
bromides  of  mercury  are  the  most  appropriate ;  and  now  we  may, 
sooner  or  later,  employ  squill  with  or  without  other  diuretics,  though 
it  is  commonly  most  useful  to  combine  two  or  more  together.  If  tifie 
subject  be  of  a  scrofulous  habit,  iodine  should  be  used  freely. 

8d^f  >y^  Much  has  been  said  of  the  connection  of  renal  disease  with 
dropsy,  and  many  physicians  have,  in  consequence,  gone  into  a  chem* 
ical  analysis  of  the  urine,  instead  of  the  signs  to  be  observed  in  the 
body,  for  an  exposition  of  the  nature  of  disease.  But,  so  many  coin- 
cidences have  sprung  up  from  other  causes,  that  it  may  be  expected 
that  this  *'  expenmental  philosophy"  will  not  endure. 

892},^.  The  greatest  of  all  Uie  errors  in  relation  to  dropsical  affec- 
tions is  that  which  divides  them  into  active  and  passive.  This  error 
appears  to  have  grown  out  of  another — that  which  makes  the  same 
distinction  of  inflammations  (§  752,  &c.) ;  though,  in  the  former  case, 
the  relative  states  of  pathology  are  supposed  to  be  in  even  greater  op- 
position. The  practice  proceeds  upon  the  same  hypothesis  as  that 
which  concerns  the  distinctions  in  inflammation. 

EXPECTORANTS. 

892^,  a.  This  group  of  agents  have  had  too  large  a  connection  with 
disease  to  be  neglected ;  or,  at  least,  not  to  be  held  responsible  for 
any  mischief  they  may  have  done.  Like  many  other  denominations, 
the  term  is  significant  of  their  most  visible  effect,  although,  like  many 
others,  it  is  one  of  the  least  important  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  dis- 
eases where  they  are  employed,  while  the  most  important  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  remedies  that  do  not  fall  vrithin  the  group. 

The  tendency  of  the  name,  and  the  definition  which  is  given  of  ex- 
pectorants, have  turned  a  great  amount  of  attention  upon  the  quantity 
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of  matter  expectorated,  and  away  fix>m  those  pathological  conditioni 
apon  which  the  physical  product  depends  (§  889  e,  891  d,  o). 

It  is  greatly,  therefore,  with  expectorants  as  with  sudoiifics,  diuret- 
ics, &c.  The  secreted  product  is  only  a  secondary  result;  compUcar 
ted  and  various  in  respect  to  the  conditions  and  influences  by  which 
it  is  brought  about,  and  capable  of  being  increased  or  produced,  under 
different  vital  states  of  the  body,  by  agents  of  endrely  opposite  vir- 
tues,— by  the  most  direct  sedatives,  and  by  the  most  active  stimnlanla. 
Every  thing,  therefore,  which  will,  under  any  contingencies  of  disease, 
increase  or  produce  expectoration,  is  more  or  less  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered an  expectorant.  Hence,  it  is  apparent  that,  whenever  reme- 
dies are  applied  with  a  view  to  the  supposed  objects  of  expectorants 
they  are  quite  likely  to  aggravate  formidable  grades  of  disease,  crt  to 
leave  the  subject,  at  least,  to  an  unresisted  fate  which  might  have  been 
averted  by  appropriate  means. 

892|,  b*  In  my  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica^  I  have  placed 
some  agents,  under  the  denomination  of  expectorants,  as  firrt  m  im- 
portance,  which  others,  who  consider  mostly  the  result  upon  which 
the  eroup  has  been  founded,  would  rank  lower  down,  but,  as  the 
foundation  of  my  arrangement  relates  to  the  therapeutical  capabilities 
of  the  various  substances,  I  have  designated  tartarized  antmiony  as 
the  first,  and  ipecacuanha  the  second  in  importance.  These  agents, 
in  a  general  sense,  are  most  useful  under  tne  condition  in  whidi  ex- 
pectoration is  desirable,  if  relief  be  not  obtained  without;  though  it 
may  or  may  not  be  a  result  of  their  action.  It  is  now,  as  when  sweat- 
ing may  take  place  proAisely,  moderately,  or  not  at  all,  from  what  ars 
denominated  sudorifics.  But,  I  should  say  that  the  parallel  does  not 
hold  strictly  in  these  cases ;  since  the  sympathies  between  the  stom- 
ach and  skin  are  so  far  different  from  those  which  prevail  between  the 
stomach  and  the  lungs,  that  mild  impressions  made  upon  the  stomach, 
as  by 'hot  water,  will  determine  profuse  perspiration,  or,  as  in  other 
cases,  irritating  food  will  occasion,  speedily,  eruptions  of  the  skin ; 
while  none  but  agents  of  considerable  power  will  institnte  reflex 
nervous  actions  in  the  lungs,  or  give  rise  to  that  expectoration  which 
grows  out  of  such  actions.  All  the  expectorants,  therefore,  of  any  im- 
portance are  capable  of  exerting  powerful  effects,  either  for  good  or 
for  evil ;  while,  of  all  the  sudorifics,  tartarized  antimony  and  ipecacu- 
anha  are  the  only  ones  that  are  entitled  to  consideration  on  account 
of  the  alterative  reflex  nervous  actions  instituted  by  expectorants. 

Reflex  nervous  actions,  as  excited  by  the  operation  of  agents  upon 
the  stomach,  depend  not  only  upon  the  nature  of  the  agents,  the  nat- 
ural function  of  the  sympadiizing  part,  and  the  particular  mode  in 
which  it  may  be  affected  by  disease,  but  upon  the  analogies  that  may 
subsist  in  the  structure  and  vital  constitution  of  the  mucous  tissue  of 
the  stomach  and  the  part  remotely  influenced  (§  133-152,  525-529). 
The  group  of  remedies  now  before  us  refer  to  a  tissue  of  the  same 
species  as  that  of  the  stomach  upon  which  the  remedial  agents  exert 
their  direct  effect;  and  reflex  nervous  actions  upon  the  pulmonary 
mucous  tissue,  when  induced  by  remedial  agents  applied  to  the 
stomach,  are,  for  this  reason  in  part,  different  from  such  as  are  ex- 
erted by  the  stomach  upon  the  skin,  and  are  generally  mudi  more 
profound,  and  of  a  more  alterative  nature. 

8924>i  0.  The  effect  of  remedies,  therefore,  in  their  acceptation  of 
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expectorants,  being  detenoined  by  tbe  existing  condition  of  disease, 
and  more  or  less  by  the  state  of  the  system  at  largOi  and  conditions* 
not  much  allied  admitting  the  agency  of  remedies  diat  operate  as  ex- 
pectorants, it  is  clear  that  we  must  have  a  classification  of  these  rem- 
edies according  to  their  general  virtues.  I  have,  therefore,  more  or 
less  after  the  manner  of  others,  distributed  them  into  five  subdivisions. 
These  I  shall  now  state,  along  with  the  several  agents  embraced  un- 
der each  subdivision;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  my  concep- 
tions of  their  relative  bearing  upon  disease,  and  with  only  a  secondary 
view  to  the  expectoration  which  they  may  be,  respectively,  capable 
of  producing,  I  shall  designate  each  one  by  numbers  that  denote  their 
order  of  arrangement,  and  their  relative  therapeutical  uses  where  ex- 
pectoration is  a  desirable  consequence  if  the  remedy  do  not  succeed 
without. 

Non-^timukUing. — 1.  Fotasssd  antimonio-tartras.  2.  Cephaelis  ipe- 
cacuanha.   4.  Oillenia  trifoliata.    6.  Asdepias  tuberosa. 

Stimiulating. — 3.  Scilla  maritima.  7.  Polygala  senega.  8.  Dore- 
ma  ammoniacum.  10.  Opoponax  chironium.  13.  Eiyngium  aqu»- 
ticum.  14.  Myrospermum  toluiferum.  15.  Myrospermum  peruife- 
Tum.  16.  Naphthaline.  17.  Styrax  benzoin.  18.  Styrax  officinale. 
19.  Liquidambar  styracifiua.  20.  Amyris  gileadensis.  21.  Allium 
sativum.    22.  Erysimum  alliaria.    23.  Sisymbrium  officinale. 

StimuUuing  and  Narcotic. — 5.  Sanguinaria  canadensis. 

Sedative  and  Narcotic. — 11.  Lobelia  inflata. 

Stimulating  and  Antiipoitnodic. —  9.  Ferula  asafoetida.  Ferula 
persica.    12.  Galbanum  officinale. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  fi^m  the  foregoing  general  distribution 
of  expectorants,  ^at  four  of  them  only  are  adapted  to  any  thing  like 
acute  mflammation  of  any  tissue  of  the  lungs ;  and  that  die  firai  two 
only  are  wanted.  Moreover,  none  of  the  expectorants  are  employed 
as  such  excepting  in  some  inflammatory  state  of  those  organs  |  or,  at 
least,  accordmg  to  my  views  of  all  the  pathological  conditions  for  the 
relief  of  which  the  expectorants  are  intended.  And  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, also,  how  very  irritable  and  susceptible  the  lungs  are  when 
affidcted  in  their  parenchymatous  structure,  and  even  those  parts  of  the 
mucous  tissue  which  line  the  bronchi,  larynx,  and  trachea ;  how  lia- 
ble, too,  inflammation  is  to  be  propagated  from  the  u|^r  portions 
into  the  air-cells ;  how  many  there  are  in  whom  pulmonary  phthisis  is 
readily  awakened  by  inflammatory  states  of  this  membrane ;  how  they 
constantly  throw  morbific  influences  over  the  stomach,  the  intestine, 
the  general  organs  of  circulation,  &c. ;  and  how  often  inflaounation  of 
the  tracheal  portion  of  the  membrane  eventuates  in  ulceration ;  besides 
other  sequels  of  inferior  moment ;  it  becomes  apparent  that  this  group 
of  remedies,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  leading  members,  has 
numbered  its  victims  next  after  those  agents  which  form  the  groups 
of  tonics  and  stimulants. 

Why,  then,  it  is  asked,  perhajps,  does  the  squill  rank,  in  the  arrange- 
ment, as  the  third  in  therapeutical  value,  and  before  the  non-stimulant 
American  ipecacuanha,  bloodroot  as  the  fifth,  seneka  the  seventh,  gum 
ammoniac  the  eighth,  and  these  last  three  before  asafetida,  &ct 
The  answer  is  important,  although  the  order  of  arrangement  assumed 
that  the  reader  was  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  founded.    It  assumed,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  was  famil- 
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iar  with  the  general  structare  of  the  langs,  that  he  had  some  ideas 
'  aboat  a  "  chemical"  difllerence,  at  least,  in  the  relations  of  (itiSerent 
portions  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue  to  this  group  of  remedies 
(§  134-143) ;  that  he  was  aware  of  the  inflammatory  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease for  which  he  was  prescribing,  as  well  as  its  exact  seat ;  that  he 
distinguished  between  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  inflammation ;  that 
he  understood,  that,  as  one  portion  or  another  of  the  pulmonary  mu- 
cous tissue  might  be  the  seat  of  disease,  and  according  to  the  special 
modification  of  disease,  it  might  be  relieved  or  increased  by  diflerent 
expectorants,  and  according,  also,  as  the  premises  might  be,  he  fote- 
saw  that  -this  or  that  expectorant  might  develop  tubeiiculoQS  phthisis, 
or  become  the  indirect  cause  of  disease  in  other  parts,  &c. 

Proceeding,  therefot^,  upon  these  principles,  and  as  chronic  in* 
flammation  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  is  a  very 
common  form  of  disease,  and  is  oflien  benefited,  in  constitutions  that 
are  otherwise  sound,  by  a  stimulating  expectorant,  it  was  important 
that  some  one,  at  least,  should  occupy  a  high  place  in  the  Arrtmgement, 
But,  it  should  be  also  one  whose  virtues  are  most  of  an  alterative 
nature,  but  most  exempt  from  morbific  tendencies ;  whence*  it  be- 
comes plain  that  the  scilla  maritima  should  stand  immediately  afler 
the  cephaelis  ipecacuanha.  It  should  also  precede  the  gillenia,  since 
the  virtues  of  tnis  last^  as,  also,  of  the  asclepias,  are  analogous  to  those 
of  the  great  tenant  of  Brazil,  yet  much  inferior.  But,  comparatively 
unimportant  as  the  gillenia  and  asclepias  may  be,  they  are  yet  so  anal- 
ogous to  ipecacuanha,  that  they  may  stand  in  its  stead,  and  being  of  easy 
access  to  the  American  practitioner,  they  should  follow  near  upon  the 
other  two  non-stimulant  expectorants  ;  gillenia  taking  the  precedence 
of  the  asclepias  on  account  of  its  grater  alterative  virtues. 

Asafetida,  I  am  aware,  is  a  favorite  expectorant  with  many;  but  it 
is  less  alterative  than  seneka,  and  the  preceding  gums,  and  is  much 
more  liable  to  offend  the  stomach. 

As  to  bloodroot,  that  substance  stands,  like  castor  oil,  alone  in  the 
Materia  Medica.  It  is  capable  of  peculiar  influences ;  but,  as  they 
are  ofbener  injurious  than  beneficial  I  have  given  to  it  a  higher  rank 
than  was  warranted  by  my  own  experience  or  by  that  of  some  others. 
It  has  been,  however,  highly  commended ;  and  in  deference,  there- 
fore, to  that  more  favorable  experience,  it  appeared  to  me  that  it 
should  occupy  a  place  in  the  Arrangement  that  might  yield  to  the 
remedy  a  fair  opportunity  fbr  more  ample  observation  of  its  effects^ 
so  far  as  my  Arrangement  might  have  any  influence. 

The  foregoing  analysis  will  serve,  also,  for  the  disposition  which 
I  have  made  of  the  members  of  all  other  groups.  The  arrangement 
bears  upon  its  face  the  author's  conceptions  of  their  special  relations 
either  to  patholo^cal  conditions  iSiat  are  most  allied,  or  to  such  as  are 
diverted  from  the  common  forms,  or  to  others  which  are  distinguish* 
ed  by  greater  peculiarities ;  while,  also,  the  order  of  each  one,  under 
the  various  assemblages,  denotes  its  therapeutical  capabilities.  If 
the  author,  therefore,  be  right  in  his  premises  upon  which  the  arrange- 
ment is  founded,  each  article  is  thus  rendered  more  or  less  descriptive 
of  its  own  uses,  &c.  (§  -892,  oa,  c), 

892|,  d.  There  should  be  no  difiiculty  with  correct  observefs  in 
reaching  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  disease  to  which  remedial 
agents  of  such  various  and  even  opposite  virtues  as  the  expectorants 
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f^  adapted.  The  general  principles  of  pathology  and  therapeutics 
go  far  in  indicating,  at  once,  which  of  the  groups  are  properly  suited  to 
certain  pathological  states,  which  of  its  members  is  best  sidapted  to 
any  modified  condition  of  the  general  pathology^  or  which  of  the 

groups,  or  which  members  of  the  proper  group,  should  be  ayoided, 
ut,  a  nice  discrimination  of  the  Yariously*moaified  forms  of  inflam- 
mation, whether  as  to  its  nature,  intensity,  duration^  complications, 
&c.,  and  a  precise  acquaintance  with  the  peculiarities  of  each  reme- 
dial agent,  will  be  often  necessary  to  guide  us  to  the  just  regulation 
of  influences  which  any  given  combination  pf  symptoms  may  demand ; 
or,  proceeding  blindly  to  execute  the  results  of  an  expectorant,  in  its 
ordinary  acceptation,  and  under  the  belief  that  each  substance  so  de- 
nominated will  alike  fulfill  the  intention,  we  may  as  readily  destroy 
the  patient,  in  the  end,  by  this  indiscriminate  practice,  as  we  might, 
with  certainly,  relieve  him  by  a  choice  of  other  means  bearing  the 
same  general  name  of  expectorants.  It  is  not,  therefore,  I  say,  the 
abstract  fact  of  expectoration  that  we  are  to  regard,  but  this  is  to  bo 
considered  as  a  result  of  a  favorable  action  which  certain  remedial 
agents  are  capable  of  instituting,  but  which  very  often  fail  of  that  re- 
sult when  theur  action  is  in  the  highest  degree  salubrious.  On  the 
contrary,  also,  we  shall  see  that  expectoration  may  be  increased  by 
increasing  the  morbid  conditions ;  just  as  the  discharge  of  mucus,  in 
intestinal  inflammation,  is  increased  by  an  irritating  cathartic.  The 
only  diflerence  consists  in  the  direct  action  of  the  morbific  irritant 
upon  the  afiected  part,  in  one  case,  and  by  reflex  action  through  the 
nervous  power,  in  the  other  (§  150,  151,  226,  228,  229).  It  is,  there- 
fore, far  from  being  true  that  the  remedy  is  appropriate  when  the  dis- 
charge fi'om  the  lungs  is  promoted  and  increased,  even  though  an  ex- 
pectorant be  especifdly  indicated,  and  the  proper  one  may  even  tend 
to  lessen  the  quantity  of  mucus;  provided  it  facilitate  its  ejection  and 
lessen  the  morbid  action  upon  which  it  depends. 

892}, «.  We  see,  therefore,  more  and  more,  how  indispensable  it  is  to 
look  upon  results  as  indicative  only  of  certain  complex  vital  conditions 
which  should  be  ascertained,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  regard  the 
proximate  causes  in  all  our  prescriptions  (§  673, 674,  699, 741).  Here 
we  have  a  patient  with  a  cough.  A  favorable  or  a  fatal  issue  of  his 
case  may  depend  entirely  upon  the  exhibition  of  the  right  expectorant 
He  may  be  cured  by  tartanzed  antimony,  or  may  be  killed  by  squill, 
seueka,  or  bloodroot.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  "  coughs"  depend 
upon  important  varieties  of  pathological  conditions ;  though,  when  the 
direct  result  of  pulmonary  disease  those  conditions  are  generally  of 
an  inflammatory  nature.  There  may  be  numerous  gradations  of  the 
form  of  common  inflammation  from  that  which  constitutes  pneumo: 
nia,  and  speedily  runs  its  couive,  to  that  indolent  state  which  persists 
for  years,  and  makes  little  or  no  impression  upon  the  general  health. 

All  this,  however,  is  doubtless  obvious  to  enlightened  practitioners; 
but,  when  it  is  considered  what  morbid  anatomy  is  about,  even  with 
common  inflammation  (§  699),  and,  how  deplorable  the  evils  which 
have  sprung  from  the  pathology  of  scrofula  and  tuberculeus  phthisis 
that  has  issued  from  the  purlieus  of  Paris,  I  am  n^oved  by  the  convic 
tion  that  I  cannot  attempt  a  more  useful  service  to  humanity  than  by 
exploring  the  subject  now  under  consideration. 

It  has  been  no  uncommon  and  fatal  error  to  have  exhibited  stimu- 
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lating  expectorants  (which,  indeed,  commonly  form  the  '^  cough  mix* 
tares*'),  in  active  forms  of  pneumonia,  under  the  belief  that  th^e  stim- 
ulating agents  possess  the  power  of  tit  all  times  producing  expectora- 
tion, and  that  this  result  is  die  main  object  to  be  contemplated.  Some- 
times, however,  these  agents  produce  vomiting,  and  their  effects  are 
then  less  disastrous ;  or,  in  subdued  forms  of  acute  inflammation  tbm 
sedative  influence  may  barely  counteract  the  stimulant  virtue,  or  it 
may  be  useful.  It  is  like  employing  snuff  for  nasal  catarrh  (^  228  a). 

B92f  ,y!  Coming  to  special  modifications  of  inflammation,  the  expec- 
torants in  common  use  perform  their  morbific  work  according  to  the 
variety  of  the  disease,  and  the  part  of  die  pulmonary  mucous  tissae, 
or  other  dssue  of  the  lungs,  in  which  it  may  hold  its  seat 

Readily  as  that  modification  which  constitutes  croup  may  be  re- 
moved in  its  early  stages,  a  pernicious  custom  exists  of  prescribing' 
stimulating  expectorants.  It  is  true,  they  are  often  unit^  with  tar* 
tarized  antimonv  in  die  treatment  of  this  disease;  and  a  ftrmnla  of 
this  kind  exists  m  the  United  States  Pharmacopcsia,  bearing  the  name 
of  the  Compound  Hojiey  ofSqwUl,  That  may  be  well  enough,  un- 
accompanied with  directions  for  its  use,  with  the  exception  of  the 
honey,  which  is  of  no  use  whatever,  never  fails  to  injure  the  stomach, 
and  ofl»n  produces  colic  in  healthy  people.  But,  the  compound  is 
there^  however,  with  die  obvious  design  of  supplying  a  convenient  re- 
source to  the  practitioner  in  cases  of  "cough,"  and  especially  that 
which  attends  die  croup.  In  Wood  and  Baohe's  Dispensatory,  of 
which  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  forms  an  important  basis,  it  is 
said  by  the  editors,  that  it ''  requires  an  explanatoiy  commentary,  in 
order  that  its  precepts  may  be  rally  appreciated,  and  advantageously 
put  into  practice."  Now,  after  stating  that  formula,  the  editois  re- 
mark, that  "  this  is  die  preparation  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Cox^s  Hive  Synq>."  Indeed,  such  is  the  translation  of  the  original 
name.     Thus : 

*^  Mel  Scilla  Cobcposftum.  U.  S.  Oofnpound  Syrup  of  SqmR. 
Hive  Syrup  J* 

In  this  are  four  ounces,  each,  of  squill  and  seneka,  and  two  pounds 
of  clarified  honey,  along  widi  four  pints  of  water  and  forty-eight  grains 
of  tartarized  antimony,  boiled  down  to  three  pints,  or  about  three 
pounds. 

Such,  then,  is  a  standing  formula  for  croup,  with  the  very  name  of 
die  disease  associated -with  it;  and  a  more  dangerous  weapon  was 
never  put  into  the  hands  of  the  profession.  Compared  with  die  lan- 
cet, which  is  so  often  represented  in  a  similar'  manner,  the  ratio  is 
about  the  same  as  computed  by  Smidi  between  the  '^faero  and  die 
murderer"  (§  569,  e).  In  all  the  cases,  however,  die  questions  at  is- 
sue are  to  be  decided  by  the  force  of  facts. 

If  the  mischief  attendant  on  die  "HKve  Syrup"  were  limited  to 
croup  alone,  these  remarks,  perhaps,  had  never  been  written.  But, 
"  cough"  upon  "  cough,"  reaching  even  to  all  the  stages  of  pulmo- 
nary phthisis,  make  their  frequent  demands  upon  "Hive  Syrup.** 
The  antimony  which  it  embraces  atones  but  little  for  the  offenses  of 
its  associates  in  most  of  the  cases  where  they  are  called  into  action. 

892|,  g.  It  is  resolution,  not  expectoration,  which  is  wanted,  when 
it  can  be  obtained,  in  all  the  cases  of  active  inflammation, — ay,  in  all 
of  pulmonary  phthisis  before  suppuration  supervenes  (§  700  b,  705, 
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732  d^  862-864,  890  e).  If  the  disease  be  of  such  intensity  that  res- 
olution may  not  be  effected  by  tartarized  antimony  or  ipeoacuanhay 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  calling  upon  general  or  local  bloodletting, 
cathartics,  blisters,  &c.  And  when  we  consider  how  these  accomplish 
the  intention  to  which  the  expectorants  are  inadequate  only  from  the 
force  of  disease,  it  will  so  with  the  many  other  analogous  considera- 
tions disseminated  in  wis  work  toward  clearing  up  the  philosophy 
which  interprets  the  operation  of  expectorants,  whemer  in  their  cura- 
tive or  morbific  relations  to  disease.  Or,  again,  if  bloodletting  fail  of 
arresting  pneumonia,  for  example,  we  may  pursue  the  philosophy  in 
another  aspect ;  since,  while  it  has  relieved  the  violence  of  the  mala- 
dy, it  has  brought  on  expectoration.  It  has  so  modified  the  inflamma- 
tory condition  that  mucus  is  generated  in  preternatural  quantities,; 
and  therefore  we  see  that  bloodletting  itself  may  operate  as  an  expec- 
torant. We  now  exhibit  tartarized  antimony,  and  it  may  either  in- 
crease Or  diminish  the  expectoration ;  and,  in  doing  either,  it  contrib- 
utes to  the  decline  of  the  disease.  The  expectoration,  therefore,  is  a 
mere  result,  a  mere  symptom,  of  a  certain  change  in  the  action  of  the 
organs  by  which  the  mucus  is  secreted ;  and  it  may  be  the  result  of  a 
favorable  or  an  unfavorable  change.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  wheth- 
er the  agent  will  or  will  not  increase  the  mucous  product,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  diminish  it,  depends  upoi^  the  exact  influence  it  may  ex- 
ert upon  the  pathological  condition.  All  this  clearly  brings  the  oper- 
ation of  the  several  agents  upon  a  par,  and  admonishes  us  to  study 
their  virtues,  their  mode  of  operating,  and  the  precise  conditions  of 
disease  to  which  one  or  the  otner  may  be  applicable  (^  694f  ,  741  b). 

But,  let  u$  pursue  yet  farther  the  case  of  pneumonia.  Let  us  sup- 
pose a- slow  termination  of  disease.  Antimonials  finally  cease  to  be- 
stow any  farther  benefit,  and  the  cough  has  subsided  into  one  of  a  low 
chronic  nature,  without  much  expectoration.  Here  it  is,  if  there  be 
no  strong  tendency  to  scrofula,  that  squill,  seneka,  and  oiber  stimulap 
ting  expectorants,  may  become  highly  useful ;  and  if  the  cough  be 
frequent  and  short,  denoting  an  irritable  state  of  the  lungs,  we  asso- 
ciate an  opiate,  which  not  only  allays  the  cough  and  moderates  the 
stimulant  effect  of  the  expectorants,  but  increases  the  expectoration ; 
and  thus  the  opiate  becomes  an  expectorant,  though  neither  this  nor 
bloodletting  are  ranked  in  that  group  of  remedies  (§  872  a,  891  i). 

A  blister  is  also  applied  to  me  affected  chest,  and  now,  again,  ex- 
pectoration either  increases  or  declines ;  though,  in  either  case,  there 
IS  a  manifest  abatement  of  disease  as  a  consequence  of  the  counter- 
irritation  (^  111-117,  233t,  647J,  891 J  A,  893  a,  c,  «,  905  a,  227). 

But,  perhaps  the  coueh  has  ultimately  become  complicated  with 
disordered  digestion,  or,  it  may  be  chiefly  maintained  by  some  sastric 
derangement.  It  is  dzy,  and  the  usual  expectorants  render  it  still 
more  irritating  and  husky.  The  remedy,  therefore,  is  vnrong,  and 
has  not  been  addressed  to  the  essential  pathological  condition;  which 
consists  of  some  derangement  of  the  stomach,  while  that  of  the  lungs 
has  become  mosUy  sympathetic.  Whatever  will  now  relieve  the  for- 
mer affection  may  remove  the  pulmonic.  For  this  purpose  tonics 
may  be  usefiil,  and,  as  relief  follows  in  the  lungs,  expectoration  may 
be  one  of  the  results  (§  905).  Tonics,  therefore,  in  cases  of  this  na- 
ture^ become  expectorants,  and  equally  so  as  any  of  the  agents  which 
are  confined  to  tnis  denomination  of  remedies,   it  is  obvious,  too,  thai 
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they  all  Gpenie  upon  common  principles  when  they  promote  expec- 
toration ;  and  whether  the  result  will  follow  one  or  the  other,  will  de- 
pend upon  the  existing  state  of  the  system,  in  a  general  sense,  and 
more  particularly  upon  the  precise  pathological  condition  of  the  langs. 
It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  remedies  from  almost  any  group  may 
be  expectorant;  bloodletting,  cathartics,  emetics,  narcotics,  tonics, 
counter-irritants,  and  even  alcohol.  The  last,  indeed,  in  the  form  of 
hot  toddy,  is  a  popular  remedy  for  colds.  It  may  or  may  not  increase 
expectoration.  It  may  relieye,  but  more  generally  aggravates  the 
disease  (§  756).    Will  Chemistry  expUin  (§  892  b,  892^  v)  ? 

Old  neglected  coughs  from  ordinary  catarrh,  and  what  is  known  as 
the  old  man's  cough,  come  under  that  condition  of  common  inflamma- 
tion to  which  the  stimulating  expectorants  are  adapted.  But,  howev- 
er protracted  may  be  the  specific  varieties,  as  in  hooping-cough,  and 
pulmonary  phthisis,  they  cannot  be  employed  without  eodangering 
life.  Their  effect,  indeed,  in  hooping-cough  is  so  obviously  bad  that 
they  are  not  often  employed  in  its  treatment;  but,  in  pnlmonair 
phthisis,  and  especially  in  the  catarrhal  affections  of  scrofulous  consti- 
tutions, we  every  day  witness  the  penalties  which  are  paid  for  substi- 
tuting morbid  anatomy  for  the  vital  signs  of  disease,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  plainest  demonstrations  which  derapeutical  stents  can  supply 
(^  137,  c,  662  a).— Note  F  p.  1114. 

892 1^,  k.  The  sympathies  to  which  the  lungs  are  liable  from  many 
diseases  of  other  parts,  especially  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  the 
more  or  less  reciprocal  effects  of  their  own  diseases,  by  which  end- 
less reflex  nervous  actions  may  be  set  in  operation,  together  with  the 
situation  of  the  lungs  in  a  bony  cavity,  frequently  render  it  difficult  to 
ascertain  their  exact  pathological  conditions,  and  to  distinguish  what 
may  appertain  to  pulmonary  disease  from  what  may  be  due  to  the  play 
of  sympathies.  The  stethoscope,  like  the  long-established  method  of 
percussion,  has  contributed  much  to  clearing  away  the  obacurities,  and 
has  done  its  good  part  in  substituting  pathological  coosideraticms  for 
mere  effects,  and  has  shown  us  that  couffh,  difficulty  of  breathing,  &c., 
are  not  diseases,  but  merely  symptoms  of  disease.  The  scientific  physi- 
cian, therefore,  no  longer  administers  expectorants,  &c,  for  the  relief 
of  cough,  or  dyspnosa,  but  he  applies  the  various  agents  to  overcome 
pneumonia,  pleuritis,  bronchitis,  laryngitis,  pharyngitis,  &c.  In  one 
case  there  is  something  tangible,  intelligible,  and  susceptible  of  cer- 
tain and  speedy  relief;  in  the  other,  or  where  tiie  prescription  is  made 
to  the  symptom  alone,  all  is  confusion,  uncertainty,  and  death.  Or,  it 
may  be  some  organic  affection  of  the  heart,  or  gastritis,  or  enteritis, 
or  little  more  than  moderate  degrees  of  indigestion,  upon  which  the 
cough  or  dvspnosa  depends  and  yet  where,  from  want  of  a  proper 
anatomical  knowledge,  or  of  physiological  and  pathological  science, 
the  most  unhappy  mistakes  are  made  with  the  expectorants,  but  where 
the  better  informed  are  often  greatiy  aided,  in  their  embarrassmeDts, 
by  tiie  stethoscope. 

But  great  as  is  the  acquisition  of  the  stethoscope,  the  reien  of  mor- 
bid anatomy  has  surrounded  it  with  many  abuses ;  the  vital  signs  are 
either  neglected  or.  held  to  be  of  very  subordinate  importance,  and  the 
instrument  is  turned  in  pursuit  of  structural  lesions.  If  cough  and  dysp- 
nosa  supervene  upon  abdominal  derangements,  the  source  of  the  symp- 
toms is  sure  to  be  found  in  some  special  lesion  of  the  heart,  or,  others 
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detect  in  the  supposed  cardiac  lesions  the  cause  of  an  intermittent 
or  irregular  pulse  that  depends  on  hepatic  disorder  (§  390  b,  688  k, 
806,  811).  These  mistakes  are  a  fruitful  source  of  malpratice,  and 
are  common  among  the  disciples  of  morhid  anatomy  (^  697, 699  c,  701). 

892},  i.  The  foregoing  considerations  appear  to  be  indispensable  to 
all  who  would  enter  understandingly  upon  the  treatment  of  pulmonary 
ofiections,  or  to  distinguish  what  is  relative  to  the  lungs  from  what  is 
due  to  other  organs,  or  to  comprehend  the  modus  operandi  of  the  re- 
medial agents,  whether  they  be  employed  under  the  denomination  of 
antiphlogisticsy  vesicants,  pectorals,  expectorants,  &c.,  or  their  philo- 
sophical and  comprehensive  name  of  alteratives. 

To  the  young  practitioner,  at  least,  I  would  say  that  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  every  inflammatory  state  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
lungs,  however  mild  or  chronii;,  is  liable  to  become  exasperated,  and 
to  give  rise  to  pneumonia,  or  to  croup,  or  what  is  extremely  common, 
to  phthisis  pulmonalis.  And  when  we  again  consider  how  oflen  the 
last  affection  has  been  developed  by  the  stimulating  expectorants,  I 
think  that  I  do  not  err  in  my  estimate  of  their  relative  uses  and  de- 
structive effects  in  saying  that  mankind  would  be  benefited  by  exclu- 
ding from  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  diseases  all  the  reputed  mem- 
bers of  that  group  of  remedies  excepting  those  which  belong  to  the 
first  of  the  foregoing  subdivision  (§  892|,  c).  Independently  of  the  di- 
rect practical  results,  attention  would  be  turned  upon  bloodletting, 
antimonials,  &c.,  and  their  strikingly  salutary  effects  in  numerous 
cases  of  common  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue,  and 
in  the  early  stages,  especially,  of  those  inflammatory  states  which  lead 
to  pulmonary  phthisis,  would  revolutionize  the  whole  system  of  mor- 
bid anatomy,  and  eradicate  the  pathology  which  has  been  founded 
upon  it.    The  laws  of  the  nervous  system  should  banish  the  *'  speciality^. 

In  the  next  edition  of  my  Materia  Medica  (and  I  make  the  sugges- 
tion on  account  of  its  practical  bearing),  it  is  my  intention  to  substi- 
tute for  the  term  Expectorants  another  which  shall  refer  to  their  mo- 
dus opei*andi ;  probably,  Alteratives  adapted  to  Pulmonic  Infiamma- 
tioTUf  and  I  will  rank  bloodletting  as  the  first,  in  a  general  sense.*  This 
will  take  in,  also,  tartarized  antimony,  and  ipecacuanha,  in  emetic 
doses.  Its  advantages  may  be  variously  illustrated.  Almost  any  con- 
dition, for  example,  of  muco-pulmonic  .inflammation  may  be  accom- 
panied with  a  strong  predisposition  to  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  or, 
they  may  occur  together,  or  in  the  form  of  nleuro-pneumonia.  Very 
many  turn  directly  to  the  expectorants,  and,  if  they  find  their  atten- 
tion arrested  at  once,  under  an  equivalent  denomination,  by  bloodlet- 
ting, and  tartarized  antimony,  and  unfettered  by  the  term  expecto- 
rants, the  appropriate  remedies  may  have  a  good  chance  of  raising 
inquiry,  and  their  trial  may  awaken  new  views  in  pathology,  and  dis- 
sipate some  of  the  prejudices  against  loss  of  blood.  The  practitioner 
will  soon  imbibe  the  conviction  which  experiment  produced  in  the  dis- 
tinguished Cleghom,  that  bloodletting  can  scarcely  be  misapplied  under 
any  conditions  of  pneumonia,  and  be  led  to  avoid  the  stimulating  ex- 
pectorants, as  he  will  all  the  tonics,  when  he  approaches  the  treatment 
of  most  inflammatory  aflections  (§  1005,  h).  In  proportion  as  the  loss 
of  blood  is  less  likely  to  be  useful  where  any  form  of  pulmonic  in- 
flammation, to  which  this  remedy  may  be  adapted,  shall  refuse  to 
yield  to  its  power,  so  in  a  greater  ratio  will  the  non-stimulating  ex- 

*  ThiB  improTemeDt  was  mode  in  the  edition  of  1848. 
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pectorantSy  and  all  other  means,  be  likely  to  fail.  How  unavailing, 
therefore,  must  be  those  stimulating  expectorants  which  are  so  often 
prescribed,  even  by  those  who  confide  in  early  bloodletting,  at  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  pneumonia !  The  sole  object  in  view  is  that  of  izi- 
creasing  or  starting  expectoration,  without  any  reference  to  the  mor- 
bific virtues  of  the  supposed  remedy.  Let  us,  therefore,  have  the 
best  remedy,  however  late,  whatever  the  sex,  whatever  the  constitu- 
tion or  the  age ;  and  that  remedy,  in  the  cases  supposed,  will  be  tlie 
loss  of  blood,  as  affording  the  best  chance  for  life.  Whenever  acato 
forms  of  inflammation  subside  into  a  chronic  state,  neither  the  padiol- 
ogy  nor  the  principles  of  treatment  change,  unless  as  it  respects  par- 
tial modifications.  In>a  general  sense,  the  direct  antiphlogistic  plan 
should  be  continued  (§  752,  &c.,  1007  b,  c,  d,  1008). 

In  the  language  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Freind,  "  There  are  some, 
perhaps,  who  may  think  these  various  inquiries  into  disease  may  not 
be  of  much  service  to  the  healing  art  However,  they  must  allow  me 
to  affirm,  that  it  is  of  very  great  importance  to  physic  that  we  hare 
an  accurate  knowledge  both  of  the  peculiar  signs  and  of  the  natmne 
of  each  distemper,  and,  also,  of  its  seat ;  for  these  being  found,  we 
shall  be  much  happier  in  our  inquiries  into  the  means  of  cure.  Who- 
ever, therefore,  perfectly  understands  the  nature  of  a  pleurisy,  or  peri- 
pneumony,  will  easily  perceive  what  immediate  relief  may  be  had 
from  opening  a  vein ;  for,  upon  this  point  so  depends  the  whole  safe- 
ty of  tne  patients,  that,  if  you  should  depart  from  this  kind  of  medi- 
cine in  vain  will  you  seek  for  any  other.'* 

But,  I  would  finally  say  of  pneumonia,  that  however  the  disease 
may  abate  under  the  direct  effect  of  loss  of  blood  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  symptoms  recur  vrith  more  or  less  violence.     It  is 
this  which  we  are  to  anticipate  and  watch,  and  to  repeat  the  remedy 
from  time  to  time  as  returning  symptoms  may  suggest,  and  before 
the  disease  can  have  recovered  its  original  severity  (§  1005,  h).   In  this 
manner,  we  shall  constantly  make  advances  upon  it,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  other  remedies  judiciously  devised,  we  shall  not  often  fail  of  suc- 
cess.    These,  however,  are  cases  in  which  firmness,  and  a  constant 
recourse  to  pathological  considerations,  are  more  or  less  in  requisition. 
Sanguine  hopes  may  be  called  up  by  the  great  relief  which  is  yielded 
by  the  first  outlet  of  blood,  but,  to  be  only  in  a  few  hours  disappoint- 
ea  by  the  formidable  signs  of  retumin&r  inflammation ;  and  when,  at 
last,  we  shall  have  met  them  again  and  again  by  our  principal  reme- 
dy, the  disease  may  appear  to  have  come  to  a  stand,  and  scarce  fal- 
ters under  the  combined  effect  of  general  bloodletting,  leeching,  anti 
monials,  Sec.     This  is  no  time  for  discouragement,  but  rather  to  feai 
that  our  means,  in  coming  short  of  the  mark,  have  not  been  applied 
in  sufficient  vigor.     Now  is  the  time,  I  say,  to  push  the  high  princi- 
ples of  our  noble  science,  to  throw  off  the  trammels  of  prejudice,  and 
let  the  blood  flow,  till,  by  the  relief  it  brings,  we  win  new  trophies  for 
ourselves,  and  for  medicine  (§  1005  a,  b,  c,  d,  e^f^g^  A,  1007  5,  c,  <2, 
1008,  1068  c\—Set  P.S.,  1860,  at  p.  872.     Also,  Note  F  p.  1114. 

COUNTER-IRRITANTS. 

S93,  a.  I  enter  now  upon  the  consideration  of  those  remedial  agents 
which  establish  their  influences  upon  internal  organs  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  skin ;  and  here  is  opened  to  us  a  display  of  those  sympa- 
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thetic  processes  wbich  take  ih^r  origin  in  CCTebro-spinal  nerves  along 
with  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  sympathetic,  and  terminate  in  the  motor 
fibres  of  the  ganglionic  system  (§  113,  224,  454  a,  461-464^,  465, 
473  c,  478, 488i,  489,  512, 5 14/-!:,  516  d,  nos.  12, 13,  520, 891^^^,  *). 

That  vesicants  and  leeches  operate  in  the  foregoing  manner  was  ex- 
pressed by  me  in  the  London  MedkfhChxrwgical  Beview  in  1884.  See 
p.  827,  §  1056. — Also,  Rights  ow  AtrrHORS,  p.  914. 

Counter-irritants  exert  their  effects  upon  parts  remote  from^  the  seat 
of  their  application  in  the  same  manner  as  when  cold  applied  to  the 
surface  excites  the  renal  function,  or  Hghts  up  pneumonia,  and  through 
the  very  complex  mechanism  set  forth  'at  the  be^ning  of  this  section, 
and  in  other  places.  Here,  too,  in  the  case  of  counter-irritants,  we 
meet  with  an  embarrassing  diversity  of  central  parts  which  goyem  the 
reflex  nervous  actions,  and  perplexing  results  as  the  irritant  may  oper- 
ate through  one  centre  or  another — sometimes  taking  the  route  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  then  proving  morbific,  or  at  other  times  op- 
erating through  the  ganglia  or  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  or 
some  portion  of  the  nerve  itself,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  counter-irritant, 
and  then  only  proving  curative  (§  283|,  455  a,  456  d,  461^  a,  473  d, 
478  h,  483  'c,  889  g).  We  shall  see,  too,  in  all  these  influences  the 
clearest  demonstration  that  the  nervous  poveer  is  modified  in  its  nature 
by  the  impression  transmitted  by  the  agent  to  the  nervous  centres  ({ 
481,  891 1^  g,  h)j  and  that  it  operates  either  as  a  directly  morbific  cause 
or  is  curative  of  existing  disease  by  substituting  pathological  conditions 
more  figivorable  to  the  recuperative  tendency  of  the  organic  properties 
(§  854,  900,  &c.).  Exactly  the  same  philosophy,  ther^ore,  is  applica- 
ble to  the  modus  operandi  of  counter-irritants  that  I  have  hitherto  rep- 
resented as  characterizing  all  other  agents.  But  such  is  the  diversity 
in  the  details  relative  to  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, whether  resulting  from  its  direct  or  rejiex  action,  whether  excited 
by  the  will,  by  mental  emotions,  or  by  direct  physical  irritations' of  the 
nervous  centres  in  the  fi)rmer  case  (§  227-230,  245,  481),  or  by  trans- 
mitted influences  to  those  centres  from  remote  parts  in  the  latter  case, 
or  as  certain  cerebro-spinal  nerves  are  limited  to  a  subservience  of  vol- 
untary motion  and  sensation,  or  as  others  co-operate  with  the  8ym>- 
pathetic  by  contributing  to  the  essential  office  of  the  latter  in  harmo- 
nizing the  organic  functions,  variously  affecting  the  organic  products  in 
vital  constitution,  and  perpetually  exciting  or  depressing  the  secretory 
and  excretory  processes,  and  seeing  how  the  latter  mechanism  is  the 
great  medium,  through  its  physiolc^cal  characteristics,  of  the  trans- 
mission of  the  disturbing  effects  of  morbific  causes,  and  the  restorative 
of  such  as  are  remedial  (§  113,  500^,  and  references  above),  and,  with- 
al, the  isolation  of  intermediate  nerves  when  the  mind  or  physical 
causes  operate  upon  individual  parts,  and  yet  all  determined  by  pre- 
cise, however  complex,  laws,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  labyrinth  where  no 
light  is  admitted  from  the  surrounding  effulgence  of  inorganic  nature, 
and  recogmzQ  the  impracticability  of  expounding  its  problems  in  any 
'  other  than  a  language  as  foreign  from  chemistry  and  physics  as  are  the 
functions  and  laws  and  phenomena  of  Hving  beings,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  copious  analysis  of  all  its  parts  ^  5  J  b,  59,  64,  165-169).  And 
this  leads  me  to  recur  to  what  I  have  said  of  the  terms  motor,  sensitive, 
and  reJUx  action  in  §  475,  that  I  may  now  add  that  reflex  action  should 
be  regarded  as  expressing  simply  a  general  result  without  implying  in 
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the  least  the  philosophy  of  the  process.    It  may  be  made  to  stand  for 
any  hypotheses  expressive  of  reaction,  though  least  of  all  for  that  of 
galvanispi,  or  any  other  emanating  from  the  science  of  chemistiy.     The 
reflection  even  of  polarized  light,  with  all  its  modifications,  would  not 
serve  as  an  analogical  basis  for  the  reflection  of  any  influences  trans- 
mitted to  the  nervous  centres  or  of  the  nervous  power,  and  all  analogy 
disappears  in  those  influences  which  take  their  rise  in  the  centres  them- 
selves, or  such  as  I  have  designated  as  direct  developments  of  the  nerv- 
ous influence,  and  which,  from  the  absence  of  centr^tal  impressions, 
and  from  engaging  only  the  centrifugal  nerves,  discloses  the  defective 
'       import  of  the  term  reflex  action.     Nor  will  I  neglect  this  opportunity 
of  adding  to  §  409  k  the  important  fact  that  the  hypothesis  of  galvan- 
ism, as  applied  to  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system,  violates  the  in- 
dispensable requisite  of  a  continuous  circl^  and  contents  itself  with  the 
most  irregular  s^ments,  and  these  segments  and  curved  lines  consisting 
of  two  parts  differently  endowed,  and  manifesting  peculiarities  of  fancr 
tion  that  bear  no  anal(^  to  galvanism.    Nay  more;  for  iu  a  still  more 
discreditable  manner  it  professes  to  be  the  agent  concerned  when  the 
nervous  influence,  as  in  mechanical  irritation  of  the  nervous  centres,  en- 
gages only  the  centrifugal  nerves,  and  then  operates  in  a  strcdghi  Unel 
The  experiments  upon  the  frogs  prove  nothing  beyond  the  fact,  for 
here  a  continuous  circuit  is  formed  and  galvanism  developed.      They 
are  nothing  more  than  the  rudest  experiments  with  inoiganic  matter.* 
893  h.  In  iny  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  I  have  arranged  Coun- 
ter-irritants, with  numerous  other  remedies,  as  an  Order  of  Antiphlo- 
gistics,  and  under  the  general  denomination  of  Cutaneous  and  other  Lo- 
cal Applications.    The  counter-irritants  consist  of  Vesicants^  RubefadenUf 
SuppurantSf  Escharotics^  Potential  Cauterants,  and  Actual  Cauteranis. 
.  893  c.  Vesicants  are  by  far  the  most  important,  though  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  blistering  insects.     The  two  next  groups  operate  essentially 
after  the  manner  of  vesicants ;  but  escharotics  and  cauterants  are  gen- 
erally limited  to  simply  local  efiects,  and  with  only  that  obscure  instru- 
mentality of  the  nerves  which  must  arise  from  their  incorporation  in 
compound  tissues  (§  746  c),  though  often  giving  rise  to  local  reflex  ac- 
tions, especially  moxas,  but  too  moderate  for  much  efi*ect  upon  internal 
parts.     It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  vesicants,  rube&cients,  and  sup- 
purants,  which  not  only  exert  their  useful  eflfects  through  local  nervous 
centres,  but  in  unsuitable  states  (§  893  n,  p)  the  first  two  often  send 
their  influences  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  thus  develop  a  general 
reflex  action  that  disturbs  especially  the  motions  of  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries, which  are  far  more  readily  afiected  by  these  causes  than  the 
functions  of  any  other  organ  (§  113-117,  224,  226-233|,  339,  409  i&, 
446  a,  454^61^,  478,  480-485,  489,  490, 500  dd,k,m,  512, 516  d,  no. 
8,  624  dj  no.  7,  626  a,  5,  687^-688,  714-719,  746  c,  826  cc,  829,  846, 
891i  gy  k,  892  b,  892^  v,  893  J,  902, 904  c-905,  905|,  952,  961  a,  1059). 
Again,  also,  when  vesicants  lead  to  irritative  inflammation,  which  is 
often  the  case  with  children,  and  in  the  sanguine  and  nervous  tempera- 
ments, or  in  others  where  general  irritability  is  morbidly  increased,  the  • 
nervous  power  may  be  brought  into  general  operation,  and  we  may  wit- 
ness the  full  display  of  reflex  nervous  actions  in  one  almost  universal 
commotion  of  the  body  (§  150).     This  may  also  follow  too  extensive  an 
application  of  a  blister,  or  of  rubefistdents,  though  no  excessive  irrita- 
tion be  produced  in  the  skin ;  just  as  a  scedd  of  limited  extent  may  be 

*  See  NoTB  Y  p.  1180. 
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salutary,  while  another  less  intense,  but  spreading  over  a  greater  sur- 
face, will  be  often  fatal.     In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  effect  is 
morbific,  and  they  exemplify  the  very  close  analogy  between  the  op- 
eration of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  (§  901).     It  is,  indeed,  the 
amount  of  the  agent,  whether  physical  or  moral,  and  the  existing  state 
of  the  body,  which  makes  all  the  difference  between  salutary  and 
morbid  results.     The  amount  of  a  remedy,  which  had  been  curative 
in  one  case,  may,  in  tlie  same  dose  in  another  case  nearly  analogous, 
or  if  not  exactly  applied,  lead  to  a  fatal  issue.     In  the  case  of  vesicants, 
their  action  should  be  so  circumscribed  as  to  operate  mostly  through 
local  nervous  centres,  or  by  contiguovs,  not  by  remote  sympathy;   and 
hence  a  use  of  these  terms  (§  497,  638  J).     Bloodletting  will  secure  this 
by  lessening  irritability  and  general  reflex  nervous  action  (^  224). 

In  the  long  journey  which  1  have  thus  far  traveled  I  have  been  ex- 
tensively employed  in  seeking  out  the  provisions  which  the  Author 
of  Nature  has  so  bountifully,  however  intricately,  ordained  for  the  re- 
lief of  those  principal  diseases  of  mankind,  fever  and  inflammation. 
And  yet  we  have  onen  had  occasion  to  see  that  many  of  the  most  val- 
uable agents  for  these  purposes  are  directly  productive  of  inflamma- 
tion when  unskillfully  applied.  This  is  oflen  exemplified  by  many  of 
the  cathartics ;  and  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  its  analogous  tonic  asso- 
ciates, will  relatively  cure  or  exasperate  intermittent  fever  according 
to  the  exact  conditions  under  which  they  are  administered.  We  have 
seen,  indeed,  that  even  wine,  brandy,  &c.,  now  and  then  become  rem- 
edies for  fever,  and  even  for  inflammation  (§  752,  &c.,  892  gtp)*  The 
apparent  contradictions  I  have  endeavored  to  reconcile,  and  to  show 
that  the  occasional  coincidence  in  the  results  of  agents  which  are 
opposed  to  each  other  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  due  to  a  com- 
mon law  which  governs  the  operation  of  all  causes  upon  organic  life. 
The  causes  operate  upon  those  properties  in  which  life  fondamentally 
consists,  and  thus  give  rise  to  healthy,  or  morbid,  or  curative  effects, 
just  as  they  happen  to  affect  those  properties  (§  137  d,  150,  151,  177, 
189  b,  350i,  350^,  569  a,  638,  852  a).  In  disease,  as  we  have  seen, 
their  susceptibility  is  variously  altered  from  the  natural  standard,  and 
variously  so  in  any  given  disease,  as  in  fevers  and  inflammations; 
according  to  the  numerous  fundamental  and  transient  circumstances 
already  set  forth.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that,  in  a  few  cases  of  comtnon 
inflammation  bark  or  wine  will  place  the  diseased  conditions  in  as  fa- 
vorable a  state  for  the  recuperative  efforts  of  Nature,  as  bloodletting 
and  cathartics  will  do  it  in  most  other  instances;  and  when  either 
produce  this  auspicious  change  they  are  antiphlogistics.  It  is  upon 
this  principle,  therefore  (or  that  of  the  general  tendency  of  a  vast 
range  of  therapeutical  agents  to  establish:  salutary  changes  in  febrile 
and  inflammatory  disease,  when  duly  employed),  that  I  have  assem- 
Dled  the  most  useful  part  of  the  Materia  Medica  under  the  general 
denomination  of  Antiphlogistics. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  preliminary  to  a  farther  exposition  of 
the  same  principles  which  are  concerned  in  the  therapeutical  opera- 
tion of  the  group  of  agents  upon  which  we  have  now  entered,  and 
which  are  curative  by  exciting  inflammation,  or  analogous  conditions; 
and  the  best  of  them  are  such  as  will  effect,  in  a  given  time,  the  near- 
est approach  to  a  full  development  in  the  skin  of  die  most  simple  form 
of  common  inflammation  (§  721,  722,  729  a).     These  means  am,  prin- 
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cipally,  cantharides,  issues,  and  setons.  Their  immediate  action  is 
strictly  morbific ;  and  they  have  no  salutary  effect  upon  existing  in- 
flammations till  they  produce  a  corresponding  disease,  or,  at  least, 
that  morbid  irritation  which  forms  the  access  oi  inflammation,  in  Bome 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  hody.  Then  it  is  that  this  artificial  inflam- 
mation or  irritation  so  modifies  the  natural  one,  that  the  latter  may 
suhside,  r^dly,  without  any  other  curative  influence ;  while  the  ar- 
tificial one  is  so  peculiarly  constituted  by  the  nature  of  the  remote 
cause,  that  that,  too,  readily  takes  on  a  disposition  to  subside,  and 
thus  the  patient  escapes  from  the  inflictions  both  of  Nature  and  of 
art  (§  133  c,  137  e,  150,  151,  639  a,  852,  853,  854  c,  d,  e,  858,  905  a). 

893,  d.  It  has  appeared  to  me  a  matter  of  no  little  importance  to 
consider  the  foregoing  facts  and  the  philosophy  which  concerns  them; 
since,  in  connection  with  what  has  hitherto  been  said  of  the  operation 
of  internal  agents,  and  connected  with  what  is  yet  in  prospect  rela- 
tive to  the  special  influences  of  loss  of  blood,  they  open  vndely  a  view 
of  the  great  principles  of  solidism  and  vitalism,  and  of  the  stupendous 
laws  by  which  healthy  and  morbid  processes  are  carried  on,  and  illus- 
trate that  connecting  medium  between  them  which  is  constituted  by 
the  various  gradations  of  the  restorative  movements  as  instituted  by 
remedial  agents  under  the  great  recuperative  law  of  organic  beings. 
The  whole  is  but  an  intimate  chain  of  analogies  from  the  most  perfect- 
ly healthy  state  to  the  gravest  conditions  of  disease  (§901). 

We  see,  also,  distinctly  exemplified  by  the  mode  in  vdiich  blistais, 
setons,  &c.,  produce  their  favorable  results,  that  absolute  remedies  in- 
stitute the  process  of  cure  in  virtue  of  their  morbific  qualities ;  and 
this  becomes  the  more  strikmg  when  we  associate  with  the  alterative 
influences  of  vesicants  upon  internal  infljammations,  through  the  arti- 
ficial disease  which  is  established  in  the  skin,  those  natural  cutaneoos 
inflammations,  as  erysipelas,  &c.,  that  are  subdued  by  the  direct  con- 
tact of  the  vesicant  wiu  the  inflamed  surface  (^  893  /,  1059). 

893,  e.  We  may  now  pause,  for  a  moment,  to  observe  how  clearly 
the  various  effects  of  cantharides  prove  the  operation  of  curative 
agents,  either  by  a  direct  action  upon  the  organic  properties  of  a  dis- 
eased part  to  which  they  may  be  applied,  or  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  ihe  nervous  power  when  they  extend  their  derapeutical  sway 
to  distant  organs,  and  how,  also,  the  nervous  power  is  variously  mod- 
ified, and  variously  reflected  upon  remote  parts,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  its  exciting  causes  (§  227,  228,  230,  233},  497>  500).  The 
common  mode  in  which  cantharides,  setons,  moxa,  scalding  water, 
bums,  &C.,  relieve  or  increase  deep-seated  inflammations,  or  disturb 
the  system  at  large,  is  clearly  manifest ;  and  since  only  one  of  the 
foregoing  agents  is  liable  to  absorption,  every  precept  in  philosophy 
divests  the  coincident  effects  of  cantharides  of  a  shadow  of  possibuity 
that  they  are  due  to  an  absorption  of  the  agent.  We  have  seen,  too, 
how  erysipelas  may  be  removed  by  the  direct  action  of  cantharides 
upon  the  part  inflamed ;  and  this  (especially  when  associated  with  the 
remote  effects  of  all  other  remedial  agents)  assures  us,  as  a  next  link 
in  the  demonstration,  that  a  modification  is  imparted  to  the  nervous 
power,  according  to  the  special  virtue  of  the  remote  cause,  which  op- 
^  erates,  in  that  particular  instance,  upon  the  remote  part  in  a  mode 
*  coiresponding  more  or  less  with  that  which  is  observed  in  the  primary 
action.   And  now  if  we  look  at  what  is  ofl;en  going  forward  in  ^e  blad- 
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der,  we  shall  see  yet  farther  (something  for  the  senses,  something  for 
*' experimental  pluloeophy")  that  the  nervous  power  actually  acquires 
the  virtue  of  an  mflammatory  agent,  and  analogous,  too,  to  the  specific 
characteristic  of  that  virtue  as  it  appertains  to  cantharides.  Now 
carry  this  to  those  inflammations  which  are  constantly  springing  up  in 
dififerent  parts  as  consequences  of  each  other,  in  the  natural  roimd  of 
disease,  and  you  will  come  with  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  same 
philosophy  obtains  throughout.  It  is  exdusive  of  absorption  in  the 
case  of  the  bladder,  besides  other  obvious  objections. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  when  erysipelas  yields  to  the  direct  action 
of  vesicants  it  is  by  the  substitution  of  the  IMi  of  inflammation  which 
cantharides  produces  in  the  sound  skin,  and  which  subsides  spontane- 
ously and  speedily.  Again,  other  local  applications,  as  nitrate  of  silver, 
iodine,  mercurial  ointments,  &c.,  will  e£^  the  same  result  by  introduc- 
ing other  and  very  different  pathological  changes,  or  the  eiysipelatous 
inflammation  may  be  subdued  by  loss  of  blood,  or  by  cathartics,  or  by 
the  constitutionfll  action  of  mercury,  or  perhaps  by  stimulants.  It  is 
manifest,  therefore,  firom  all  this  variety  of  means,  leading  to  a  common 
result,  that  the  cure  depends  in  all  the  cases  upon  the  substitution  of  some 
artificial  pathological  condition  which  is  capable  of  spontaneous  subsi- 
dence, though  the  changes  which  are  thus  forcibly  introduced  are  as  va- 
rious as  the  remedies  (§  854,  892  ^  o,  897-902,  904  d,  905,  1059). 

But,  though  the  cantharides  supply  an  apt  illustration  of  the  whole 
philosophy  of  our  subject,  and,  like  the  natural  developments  of  in- 
flammation which  follow  each  other  by  reflected  nervous  actions,  de- 
note a  modification  of  the  nervous  power  in  great  conformity  with  the 
nature  of  the  causes  by  which  it  is  brought  into  operation,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  a  great  variety  of  remedial  agents,  which,  in  their  thera- 
peutical doses,  manifest  no  action  upon  the  organ  to  which  they  are 
applied,  and  through  which  they  overcome  disease  in  parts  remotely 
situated ;  as  also  other  important  one?,  like  mercury,  when  applied  to 
the  skin.  And,  although  it  be  rendered  obvious  by  the  morbific  eflects 
of  these  agents  that  they  modify  the  nervous  power  in  their  therapeu- 
tical aspects  as  much  according  to  the  nature  of  the  several  a^nts, 
respectively,  as  do  cantharides,  issues,  setons,  or  as  when  one  natural 
inflammation  supervenes  upon  another,  I  have  made  the  qualification 
which  is  due  to  a  subject  hitherto  so  entirely  unexplained,  that  the 
modifications  of  the  nervous  power  take  place  under  the  influence  oj 
its  awn  nature  (§  228,  a,  892J  c,  896-901,  1059,  1088  J,  c). 

Finally,  in  respect  to  the  modus  operandi  of  cantharides,  when  con- 
sidered in  its  analogies  to  other  vesicants,  issues,  &c.,  we  have  an  in- 
teresting view  of  the  specific  relations  which  the  special  virtues  of  cer- 
tain remedial  agents  sustain  toward  the  modified  irritability  of  partic- 
ular parts  of  the  organism,  and  a  proof,  also,  of  the  diversified  condi- 
tions of  irritability  in  diflerent  parts,  and  of  the  remarkable  manner  in 
which  the  nervous  power  is  reflected  with  salutary  or  morbific  effect 
throuffh  certain  motor  nerves  by  the  peculiarities  of  each  exciting  and 
modi^ing  cause  (§  233},  500  g),  while  there  is  simultaneously  pre- 
sented by  the  operation  of  cantharides  a  curative  influence  upon  all 
parts  that  are  affected  by  disease,  and  a  morbiflc  one  upon  a  special 
part  that  was  antecedently  in  its  natural  state  (§  150,  151,  188  a, 
190  a);  but  its  action  is  useful  only  through  local  nervous  centres. 

893,^  From  what  has  been  now  said,  it  is  manifest  that  vesicants, 
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issues,  setons,  and  other  counter-irritants  do  not  produce  their  &rora- 
ble  effects  through  the  discharges  to  which  they  give  rise ;  thoagh  this 
is  one  of  the  principal  interpretations  in  the  humoral  pathology.  The 
effusion  instituted  by  cantharides  is  so  unimportant  that  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  taken  into  the  account  in  explaining  the  curative  influences  of 
this  agent  (§  863).  Moreover,  it  frequently  happens  that  blisters  af- 
ford all  the  relief  of  which  they  are  capable  by  acting  merely  as  rube- 
facients. This,  indeed,  is  oftener  true  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
since  vesicants  are  generally  permitted  to  remain  till  vesication  is  es- 
tablished ;  though  in  numerous  cases  tiiis  extent  of  their  action  is  un- 
necessary X§  497,  1038). 

Since,  therefore,  cantharides  will  often  answer  its  intention  when 
employed  only  as  a  rubefacient,  and  operates  at  all  times  through  the 
vital  impressions  it  exerts  upon  the  skin,  it  may  appear  unirapoitanl 
to  some  whether  this  or  anotiier  agent  be  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  counter-irritation.  Such,  indeed,  is,  imfoitunately,  supposed  to  be 
true  by  many  practitioners,  who. resort  to  mustard  cataplasms,  or  am- 
monia, &c.,  where  cantharides  would  be  a  far  more  useful  agent  So 
true  is  this  where  active  inflammation  affects  any  of  the  important 
viscera,  and  vesication  has  become  appropriate,  and  may  he  of  the 
highest  importance,  the  rubefacients,  which  operate  speedily,  have 
little  or  no  salutary  effect,  .and  are  often  detnmental  by  increa^g 
constitutional  irritation  (§  150,  151). 

893,  g.  The  foregoing  remarkable  difference  in  results  (/)  is  ow- 
ing, in  part,  to  the  difference  in  the  virtues  of  the  remedies,  and,  in 
part,  to  the  difference  in  time  occupied  by  the  several  agents  respec- 
tively. In  all  cases  of  very  rapid  irritation  of  the  sur^ure,  vesication, 
&c.,  whether  induced  by  anunoniated  lotions,  mustard,  boiling  watef, 
moxa,  &c.,  the  curative  effect  upon  deep-seated  inflammations  is  far 
less  than  where  the  artificial  disease  is  more  slowly  instituted.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  of  no  little  moment,  in  the  case  of  vesicants  applied  finr 
active  forms  of  disease,  that  the  irritation  of  the  skin  should  adrance 
with  considerable  rapidity,  and  that  vesication  should  ensue,  at  adult 
agef  in  from  six  to  twelve  hours.  That  is  the  most  useful  period ; 
and  when  the  i^ll  action  of  cantharides  is  longer  delayed,  whether  by 
some  defect  in  tl^  remedy,  or  by  a  subdued  irritability  of  the  skin, 
the  curative  effect  is  commonly  less  obvious. — Bee  p.  298,  §  476^  A. 

It  is  also  proper  to  observe,  in  a  philosophical  as  well  as  practical 
sense,  that  time  has  various  influences,  according  to  the  modification 
of  disease,  its  seat,  its  duration,  the  constitution,  sex,  age  of  ^Q  sub- 
ject, &c.    It  relates  to  the  nervous  power,  and  is  explained  \sl  $  479. 

But,  in  no  respect  is  the  influence  of  time  so  remarkable  as  seen  m 
the  difference  of  results  in  the  treatment  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases ; 
in  which  respect  counter-irritation  is  on  a  par  with  other  remedial  m- 
fluences.  When  inflammation  is  recent,  the  usual  rapidity  with  which 
cantharides  operates  is  best  suited  to  Edmost  all  forms  of  the  disease ; 
but  when  it  has  run  into  a  chronic  state,  and  has  become  the  subject 
of  habit,  it  frequently  happens  that  tardy  suppurants,  such  as  setons, 
issues,  taitar  emetic  ointment,  &c.,  are  highly  useful  (§  535,  &:c).  Yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  difference  in  results  as  it  respects  the  time 
of  these  cutaneous  agents,  in  the  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  inflamma- 
tion, has  been  often  much  overrated ;  especially  the  advantage  of  a 
suppurating  suiface  in  chronic  diseases.    It  is  apt  to  be  supposed,  m 
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these  cases,  that  there  is  something  to  be  discharged,  either  "  concoct- 
ed matter,"  or  such  as  refuses  to  be  concocted. 

893,  h.  Although  it  be  true  that  chronic  inflammations  oppose  to 
counter-irritants  Uie  obstinacy  of  morbid  habit,  and  naturally  suggest 
the  long-continued  and  uninterrupted  influence  of  issues,  &c.,  experi- 
ence has  fully  shown,  that,  in  most  cases  of  low  indolent  inflamma- 
tions they  are  surpassed  by  a  frequent  succession  of  blisters.  This 
experience,  too,  has  mostly  banished  from  use  the  savine  ointment, 
and  other  agents,  which  were  but  lately  and  largely  employed  to 
maintain  the  action  instituted  by  cantharides.  The  difference  goes, 
with  an  endless  variety  of  analogous  facts,  in  illustrating  some  of  the 
profound  problems  of  organic  life.  The  uninterrupted  action  of  issues, 
the  prolonged  ulceration  of  vesicated  surfaces,  &c.,  are  more  or  less 
apt  to  establish  a  morbid  habit  peculiar  to  the  modifying  agents;  and, 
although  it  be  a  first  step  in  the  series  of  changes  which  are  necessa- 
ry to  establish  the  full  recuperative  process,  the  pace  is  retarded  by 
the  habit  induced.  To  break  this  force  of  habit,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  intermit  the  agent  during  the  time  required  by  the  healing  of  a  blis- 
ter. The  curative  impression  remains,  and  the  irritability  of  the  or- 
gan diseased  undergoes  an  increased  susceptibility  to  the  agent  at  its 
successive  renewals.  Each  repetition  gains  upon  the  last,  and  often 
presents  the  aspect  of  cumulative  influence.  The  principle  is  shown 
in  relation  to  many  things,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  action  of  antimo- 
ny, opium,  &c.,  in  former  sections  (§  650-56Q,  558  3,  889  m,  902  i). 

The  influence  of  habit  of  which  I  have  now  spoken,  as  it  respects 
the  artificial  change  induced  in  chronic  inflammations  by  the  uninter- 
rupted operation  of  issues,  &c.,  erows  out  of  the  analogous  habit  which 
the  agent  establishes  in  the  artificial  or  curative  disease,  which  soon 
lapses  into  that  chronic  state  which  is  less  and  less  sensibly  felt  by 
parts  morbidly  affected ;  while  those  parts,  and  the  entire  system,  are 
gradually  accommodating  themselves  to  the  artificial  irritation,  and  by 
which  this  irritation  loses  still  farther  its  sympathetic  and  curative  in- 
fluences upon  the  morbid  conditions  for  which  it  is  instituted.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  a  succession  of  irritations  be  employed,  the  habit 
of  which  I  have  spoken  is  neither  established  in  respect  to  the  system, 
nor  the  parts  diseased,  nor  in  respect  to  the  arti^cial  condition ;  but 
every  successive  repetition  or  the  irritation  produces  nearly  as  pro- 
found an  impression  as  the  first  (§  150,  151).  Here,  too,  along  with 
the  coincident  effects  of  numerous  internal  agents,  we  may  call  up  the 
advantages  of  repeated  leeching,  as  presented  in  a  subsequent  sec- 
tion (§  926),  and  in  which  reflex  nervous  action  is  equally  concerned. 

The  same  great  principles  are  involved  in  all  the  cases.  An  ele- 
gant philosophy  obtains  throughout ;  and,  although  founded  upon  the 
great  Institutions  of  Organic  Nature,  it  is  surrounded  by  so  many  of 
the  qualifying  circumstances  that  are  incident  to  the  instability  of  the 
vital  properties,  it  can  be  fully  appreciated  and  converted  to  the  high 
practical  purposes  of  which  it  is  susceptible  only  by  a  carefnl,  impar- 
tial, and  unremitting  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  organic  beings. 

893,  i.  The  principles  to  which  I  have  just  adverted  (§  893,  %)  lie 

at  the  foundation  of  other  practical  facts  connected  with  the  success 

3f  counter-irritation.     The  impression  upon  the  skin,  for  instance, 

must  be  carried  to  a  certain  intensity,  ana  that  will  depend  upon  the 

.ature  and  force  of  disease,  and  other  obvious  contingencies.     If  it  be 
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slight,  the  necessary  impression  may  not  have  been  made ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  in  excess,  then  it  may  disturb  not  only  the  genecal 
functions  of  the  body,  but  aggravate  the  inflammation  which  it  is  the 
design  of  the  remedy  to  relieve.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  there  is  a 
dose  analogy  with  the  action  of  remedies,  when  administered  inter- 
nally, as  it  respects  their  doses. 

Another  important  point  to  be  observed  is  the  extent  of  the  surface 
over  which  an  artificial  irritation  should  be  established.  This  win 
manifestly  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances ;  upon  the  nature 
of  the  irritant,  upon  the  extent,  force,  and  situation  of  die  ^ea8e,&c. 
[f  the  usual  acent,  cantharides,  be  employed,  and  the  surface  irritated 
be  of  narrow  limits,  it  may  be  insuiEcient  to  break  in  upon  the  mor- 
bid process,  however  intense  may  be  the  artificial  irritation.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  if  a  very  large  surface  be  irritated,  its  reflex 
nervous  action  may  be  morbific,  although  the  artificial  irritation  be 
not  intense.  The  difference  in  effects  is  of  the  same  nature  as  thsi 
which  attends  the  small,  deep  bum  of  moxa  and  an  extensive  superfi- 
cial scald ;  the  former  being  of  no  importance,  while  the  latter  maj 
be  speedily  fatal  through  a  sudden  and  violent  reflex  nervous  action. 

But,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  effects  of  an  extensive 
surface  vesicated  by  cantharides,  and  by  scalding  water;  and  this 
probably  arises  mostly  fi-om  the  difference  in  the  times  which  the 
remedies  occupy.  In  the  former  case,  the  system  is  gradually  accus- 
tomed to  the  reflex  nervous  actions,  and  may  be  but  little  disturbed, 
while,  in  the  latter,  the  violence  of  the  impression  upon  the  system  is 
proportioned  to  its  instantaneousness  ;  and  the  extent  of  the  sur^ 
irritated  being  great,  a  violent  shock  is  the  consequence.  In  other 
words,  the  nervous  power  is  developed  in  great  intensity,  with  great 
suddenness,  and  prostrates,  at  once,  the  energies  of  organic  life  be- 
yond their  recuperative  nature  (^  150,  151,  228  b,  479,  509). 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  is  only  a  certain  parallel  hetween 
the  effects  of  vesication  by  cantharides  and  scalding  water,  whether 
upon  a  small  or  an  extensive  sur&ce, — scarcely  exceeding  the  par- 
tial coincidence  by  which  I  have  endeavored  to  illustrate  the  diffe^ 
ence  between  small  and  large  vesications  by  cantharides,  and  to  ex- 
pound again  the  principles  concerned  in  the  effects  of  agents  whidi 
operate  gradually  9r  with  great  rapidity.  The  difference,  indeed,  is 
so  great  between  the  effects  of  vesication  when  the  gradual  result  of 
cantharides,  and  those  which  are  instantly  induced  by  scalding  water, 
that  we  may  safely  vesicate  an  extent  of  surface  by  the  former  agent 
which  it  might  be  fatsd  to  attempt  by  the  latter  (§  891,  m).  The  tinc- 
ture of  cantharides,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  produces  vesication 
with  great  rapidity,  is  fcur  less  curative,  and  oftener  disturbs  the  con- 
stitution, than  when  vesication  over  the  same  extent  of  surface  is  pro- 
duced by  the  common  plaster. — See  Experiments  §  476J  A,  479. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  inflammations,  especicdly  of  a  neu- 
ralgic and  rheumatic  character,  and  not  affecting  important  organs,  m 
which  a  rapid  and  violent  irritation  of  a  very  small  surface,  as  by  nio«^ 
will  sometimes  overcome  the  disease.  But  these  intense,  sadden,  and 
limited  irritations,  in  affections  of  any  of  the  important  viscera,  axe 
never  useful  (§  479). 

If  the  disease  be  of  a  different  character  from  inflammation,  as  the 
suddenly  painful  affections  of  the  stomach  that  are  incident  to  indiges- 
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tion,  or,  as  in  colic,  &c.,  the  rapid  irritatioii  which  is  produced  by  the 
rubefacients  may  then  afford  immediate  relief,  and  more  effectually 
than  might  be  yielded  by  the  vesicating  action  of  cantharides.  These 
rubefacients  are,  also,  often  abundandy  efficacious  in  the  declining 
stages  of  articular  rheumatism,  or  in  low  chronic  states  of  that  disease. 
But  this  is  a  peculiar  modification  of  inflammation  which  will  also 
yield,  under  the  same  circumstances,  to  some  internal  remedies  which 
exert  no  salutary  influence  upon  the  common,  or  other  modifications 
of  inflammation  (§  661,  662,  756  a,  b,  892  6,  892^  ©,904  d,  1059). 

893,  k.  The  vesicating  plaster  is  generally  made  too  small  to  yield 
all  the  benefit  of  which  it  is  capable.  Four  inches  square  is  a  com- 
mon size  for  the  thorax  and  abdomen;  while  six  or  eight  inches 
square  are  not  only  equally  safe,  but  far  more  efficient,  under  the  or- 
dinary circumstances  which  justify  or  require  this  remedy.  Indeed, 
io  coipparatively  safe  is  it  to  mstitute  an  extensive  irritation  by  means 
of  cantharides,  when  the  state  of  the  system  is  properly  prepared,  and 
the  force  of  disease  is  otherwise  moderated,  and  so  important  is  it  in 
certain  conditions  of  disease  to  effect  a  very  powerful  impression,  es- 
pecially in  the  cerebral  inflammations  that  refuse  to  yield  to  copious 
abstractions  of  blood,  that  I  have  sometimes  rescued  patients  by  the 
apparently  desperate  practice  of  vesicating  simultaneously  the  entire 
scalp  and  a  large  extent  of  surface  upon  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
Where  bloodletting  has  been  thoroughly  practiced,  and  inflammation 
remains  obsdnately  seated  in  some  great  vital  organ,  a  blister  of  twelve 
inches  square  may  be  necessary  to  determine  a  sufficiently  powerful 
nervous  influence,  of  which  six  inches  would  fail  (§  479V 

But,  in  respect  to  inflammation  of  the  brain,  it  should  oe  distinctly 
understood  that  vesication  of  the  scalp  is  entirely  inadmissible,  un- 
less the  irritability,  and  therefore  the  susceptibility,  arising  from  the 
morbid  state,  be  greatly  lessened  by  abstractions  of  blood,  cathartics, 
&c.  The  irrirntion  of  the  scalp  will  be  otherwise  propagated  with 
morbific  effect  upon  the  brain ;  which  ai'ises,  in  this  instance,  partly 
through  continuous  sympathy  along  the  communicating  vessels  (§ 
498).  Nor  is  it  expedient  to  incur  the  risk  when  immediate  danger 
is  not  impending,  but  to  apply  the  agent  to  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
The  same  objection  lies  against  the  application  of  blbters  to  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  eyes  and  ligaments  in  theiiwery  irritable  states 
of  inflammation.  But  if,  in  these  cases,  the  disease  have  lost  its  activ- 
ity, or  be  of  a  chronic  nature,  the  vesicant  is  then  most  efficient  when 
applied  near  to  the  part  affected.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  in 
chronic  conditions,  that  the  skin  in  the  immediate  vicinity  becomes 
sympathetically  affected  through  the  same  influences  from  the  parts  be- 
neath as  are  propagated  upon  them,  at  other  times,  by  vesicating  the 
overlaying  skin.  These  morbid  states  of  the  adjacent  siirface  are  gen- 
erally obscurely  marked ;  though  sometimes  abundantly  apparent,  as 
in  active  forms  of  articular  rheumatism.  The  obscure  conditions  oft- 
en become  strongly  pronounced  by  an  irritative,  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation which  is  set  up  by  vesicants,  and  by  leech-bites,  and  which 
commonly  aggravate  for  the  existing  time  the  natural  disease;  though 
the  morbific  influence  is  apt  to  disappear,  and  leave  the  disease  as  it 
was,  as  soon  as  the  artificial  irritations  subside. 

893,  L  It  may  be  now  said,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  liability  of 
counter-irritants,  when  applied  near  to  a  part  inflamed,  to  increase  the 
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inflammation,  is  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  the  inten- 
sity of  the  artificial  irritation,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. It  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  safe,  in  a  general  sense,  to 
apply  vesicants  and  rubefacients  immediately  over  the  affecced  paiti 
in  chronic  inflammations.  But  this  is  far  from  being  true  of  moxa, 
where  the  affected  part  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  surface. 

And  yet  we  have  seen  that  it  may  be  sometimes  perfectly  safe  and 
useful  to  place  an  epispastic  in  direct  contact  with  certain  inflam- 
matory states  of  the  surface.  This,  however,  is  never  true  of  common 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  and  only  so  of  a  few  specific  varieties.  Their 
successful  treatment  in  this  manner,  as  in  the  case  of  erysipelas,  opens 
to  us  another  illustration  of  the  principles  upon  which  remedial  agents 
'Operate.  The  disease,  being  a  specinc  modification  of  inflammation, 
has  not  the  disposition  to  subside  spontaneously  which  belongs  to  com- 
mon inflammation.  The  remedial  agent,  therefore,  varies  the  mode 
of  inflammation,  and  thus  introduces  a  modification  in  which  the  prop- 
erties of  life  are  brought  into  recuperative  action.  But,  it  is  otherwise 
with  common  inflammation,  since  the  virtues  of  cantharides  are  sach 
as  to  aggravate  this  condition  when  brought  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  part  affected.  The  same  explanation  applies  to  the  thera- 
peutical effect  of  the  spirits  of  turpentine  when  applied  to  a  hum  or 
a  scalded  surface ;  since,  in  these  cases,  the  inflammatory  state  is 
turned  from  the  common  standard,  and  admits  of  the  institution,  hy 
other  irritants,  of  modifications  more  favorable  to  the  recuperative 
process.    And  so  of  nitrate  of  silver  (^  893  d,  1059). 

893, «».  With  the  qualifications  now  made,  it  is  obvious  fiom  what 
has  been  said  of  the  modus  operandi  of  counter-irritants,  that  they  will 
be  curative  in  proportion  as  they  are  applied  to  the  vicinity  of  the  seat 
of  disease.  Their  salutary  effects,  like  their  morbific,  depend  more 
upon  this  approximation  than  upon  any  special  sympathetic  relations 
between  certain  parts  of  the  surface  and  the  particular  internal  organs; 
since  it  is  mostly  through  local  centres  of  reflex  nervous  action  that 
these  agents  produce  their  curative  effects  (^  497,  893  a,  c,  905  a). 

It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact,  that  it  appears  to  be  of  no  great  moment 
in  what  particular  tissue  of  compound  organs  the  disease  is  seated. 
Inflammations  of  either  are  alike  affected  by  irritants  as  they  are  hy 
loss  of  blood ;  but' varying,  in  all  the  cases,  according  to  the  general 
vital  constitution  of  the  several  parts  (§  1«50,  151). 

893,  «.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  inflammation  to  lira- 
it  itself  to  the  tissue  which  it  invades,  and  that  its  extension  to  other 
tissues  of  the  same  organ,  or  to  other  parts,  is  by  remote  or  by  contig- 
uous sympathy  (§  497,  498).  It  is  also  particularly  true  of  certain 
tissues  that  they  are  apt  to  extend  the  violence  of  their  remote  influ- 
ences upon  parts  of  similar  organization ;  especially  in  specific  forms 
of  inflammation.  Thus,  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  ligaments  u 
very  apt  to  invade  the  pericardium,  and  sometimes  the  dura  mater; 
and,  the  peculiar  inflammation  which  constitutes  the  mumps  (cynanche 
parotidea),  oflen  involves  the  testes  or  the  mammae.  There  is  mucn 
reason  to  think,  in  the  former  case,  where  the  heart  so  often  partici- 
pates, that  the  inflammation  is  first  propagated  to  the  pericardium,  and 
subsequently  from  that  organ  to  the  serous  tissue  of  the  heart  (§  Hli 
525-529).  In  the  latter  case,  or  that  of  the  mumps,  the  affection  ot 
the  parotid  will  frequently  subside  when  the  other  glands  become  at- 
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fected ;  and  the  disease  is  then  said  to  have  undergone  a  metastasis, 
— a  magnificent  display  of  our  alterative  reflex  nervous  action.  Artic- 
ular rheumatism  affords  constant  examples  of  this  phenomenon,  in  its 
rapid  and  successive  invasions  of  diflerent  joints,  and  the  frequency 
with  which  it  subsides  in  one  as  it  springs  up  in  another  (^  524  a,  3). 

Now,  there  is  a  prevailing  error  in  the  pathological  construction  of 
this  extension  and  subsidence  of  the  disease,  which  has  led  to  a  very  com- 
mon error  in  practice.  It  is  supposed  that  there  is  a  translation  of  the 
disease  from  one  part  to  another,  an  actual  movement  of  the  complaint 
— something,  probably,  after  the  manner  of  the  gases,  as  represented 
in  a  former  section  (§  350^,  n).  The  phenomenon,  in  consequence, 
has  long  borne  the  significant  name  of  metastasis  ;  and  if  gout  happen 
to  go  from  the  foot  to  the  stomach,  it  wanders  sO  much  out  of  its  way 
that  it  gets  in  the  stomach  the  well-known  and  expressive  name  of 
misplaced  gout.  As  all  men,  therefore,  are  greatly  moved  in  their  prac- 
ticed habits  by  theoretical  views  (6  4),  it  is  no  less  common  to  imagine 
that  the  rheumatic  or  gouty  affection  may  be  driven  or  invited  back  to 
its  appropriate  place.  ,  Hence  the  applications  which  are  made  to  the 
primary  seat  of  the  affection,  but  from  which  disease  has  taken  its  de- 
parture. And  so,  also,  counter-irritants  are  applied  to  the  parotid 
gland,  should  the  testes,  or  mamma;,  become  affected  in  mumps,  in 
Uie  expectation  of  calling  back  the  disease  which  is  so  far  astray. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  there  is,  in  all  these  cases,  nothing  con- 
cerned but  reflex  actions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  nothing  is  want- 
ed to  render  the  treatment  appropriate  and  intelligible  but  a  knowl- 
edge of  physiology  and  pathology.  All  the  ambiguous  results  are  di- 
rectly referable  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  operation  of  the  nervous 
power,  which  now  presents  itself  m  the  compound  aspect  of  a  mor- 
bific and  remedial  agent  among  parts  which  have  either  strong  natu- 
ral relations,  or  which  are  especially  susceptible  of  morbific  influences 
that  result  in  the  condition  which  is  the  supposed  subject  of  translar 
tion  from  one  part  to  another ;  while,  in  its  tuni,  the  sympathetic  dis- 
ease propagates,  afl;er  the  manner  of  vesicants,  curative  impressions 
upon  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease  by  like  reflex  nervous  actions. 

Secondly,  the  artificial  irritation  excited  with  a  view  to  recalling 
the  disease  (a^s  in  vesicating  the  joints  when  gout  attacks  the  stomach, 
and  this,  too,  even  when  that  organ  may  be  the  primary  and  only  seat 
of  the  affection)  is  very  different  from  the  modification  of  inflamma- 
tion which  constitutes  the  pathological  state  of  the  disease  itself,  and 
therefore  would  not  become,  by  any  reflected  influence  upon  the  parts 
beneath,  a  substitute  for  it ;  while  it  is  certainly  an  anti-pathological 
mode  of  recalling  the  specific,  or  any  form  of  inflammatory  disease, 
in  deep-seated  parts,  since  counter-irritation  is  one  of  the  principal 
means  by  which  we  remove  inflammation  of  these  parts. 

The  foregoing  practice,  as  founded  upon  the  doctrines  of  metastasis 
and  revulsion,  is  contra-indicated  not  only  by  physiological  laws,  but 
by  all  experience.  The  practice  has  been  wholly  directed  by  hypothe- 
sis, and  has  not  been  sustained  by  any  favorable  results.  We  need  go 
no  farther  in  proof  of  this  than  the  admitted  failure  of  M.  Louis,  in  his 
application  of  '*  blisters  to  the  legs,"  to  remove,  upon  the  foregoing 
hypothesis,  the  gravest  forms  of  inflammation  and  disorganization  of 
the  brain,  intestine,  liver,  &c.,  which  befell  the  victims  of  "  The  Ty- 
phoid Affection"  at  La  Charite.    And  here  we  see  again  exemplified 
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in  the  extensive  sway  which  may  be  exercised  not  only  by  the  au- 
thority  of  a  favorite  writer,  but  in  the  pernicious  tendency  of  con- 
clusions in  medicine  that  are  founded  upon  the  results  of  practice  as 
directed  by  errors  in  principles,  the  proneness  of  man  to  rest  his  in- 
quiries, his  hopes,  his  reputation,  the  happiness  and  the  lives  of  man- 
kind, upon  simple  views  of  the  most  abstruse,  stupendous,  and  com- 
prehensive Institutions  in  Nature, — ^the  Institutions  of  organic  life  (§ 
4,  5|,  5i,  349  dy  350 J-350J).  But,  let  us  have  an  example  in  rela- 
tion to  the  effects  of  counter-irritation  by  cantharides,  as  propomided 
by  the  great  head  of  the  Necroscopic  School.     Thus : 

"  Blisters,**  says  M.  Louis,  "  aught  to  he  banished  from  the  treat- 
ment of  the  typhoid  affection."  "  If  they  exercised  any  influence 
upon  the  duration  of  the  disease  in  the  patients  who  have  recoTered, 
it  was  by  prolonging  it  a  little." 

Again.  "  I  have  not  only  rejected  vesication  from  the  treatment  of 
pneumonitis ;  I  have  also  ceased  to  employ  it  in  pleurisy  and  pericar' 
ditis.**  "  How  can  we  believe  that  the  effect  of  a  blister  is  to  check 
an  inflammation,  when  this  blister  is  one  inflammation  superadded  to 
another  V* !  "  In  thoracic  inflammations,  their  usefrdness  is  neither 
strictly  demonstrated  (according  to  the  numerical  method),  wrr  em 
probable." 

"  One  thing  is  most  assuredly  heyoTtd  question^  and  we  should  never 
be  weary  of  repeating  it :  that  the  therapeutic  value  of  blisters  u  noi 
knoum  ;  that  it  must  be  studied  by  the  aid  of  numerous  and  carefully- 
noted  ^cts,  just  as  if  nothing  at  all  were  known  about  it" 

If  the  reader  be  not  conversant  with  the  history  of  that  kind  of 
"experimental  philosophy"  upon  which  the  foregoing  conclusions  are 
founded,  or  vnth  the  efforts  which  are  in  progress  to  give  it  an  as- 
cendency over  the  philosophy  which  Nature  teaches,  he  may  obtain 
some  knowledge  of  their  extent  by  referring  to  foregoing  sections  (§ 
5i  a,  349  d,  350}  kk.  Also,  Med.  and  Fhysiolog.  Comm,,  Emy  <m 
the  Writings  of  M.  Louis,  vol.  ii.). 

Instead,  therefore,  of  the  unavailing  efforts  of  applying  blisters  to 
the  extremities  for  the  relief  of  cerebral,  or  hepatic,  or  intestinal,  in- 
flammation, &c.,  let  them  be  directed  to  the  organs  which  are  the  seats 
of  disease,  by  applying  them  over,  or  in  the  vicinity  of,  their  regions,  to 
obtain  the  advantage  of  local  centers  of  reflex  nervous  action  (§5J34), 

As  to  the  doctrines  of  metastasis  and  revulsion,  which  have  had 
their  origin  in  the  phenomena  of  reflex  nervous  actions  (especially  $8 
witnessed  in  the  successive  development  and  subsidence  of  disease 
as  they  obtain  in  gout,  rheumatism,  and  mumps),  the  whole  system 
is  constantly  supplying  examples  of  the  accession  of  one  disease  as 
the  sympathetic  consequence  of  another,  and  the  subsequent  dectoe 
of  the  primary  affection  as  a  sympathetic  result  of  the  secondary  de- 
velopment. And  here,  by-the-way,  we  are  presented,  in  the  natural 
process,  with  a  perfect  exempliflcation  of  the  principle  upon  whk» 
counter-irritants  operate  in  subduing  diseases  remote  from  the  seat  ol 
their  application ;  and  we  may  thus  readily  comprehend  how  it  hajh 
pens  that  the  discharge  from  an  ulcer,  or  a  seton,  or  blister,  kc,,™ 
be  suddenly  arrested,  or  the  superficial  parts  turned  into  the  won* 
conditions,  by  the  occurrence  of  disease  in  some  internal  part  (J  740). 

The  foregoing  play  of  sympathies,  however,  is  far  from  being  eqow- 
ly  true  of  all  organs,  or  of  all  forms  of  disease.    It  is  most  distinct- 
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ly  pronounced  where  pulmonary  phthisis  is  preceded  by  gastric  de* 
rangement,  when  the  occurrence  of  the  former  often  talces  the  lead 
and  relieves,  for  awhile,  the  latter  affection ;  but  only  again  to  light  up 
indigestion,  and  ulcerative  inflammation  in  the  intestinal  raucous  tis- 
sue (§  803,  804).  But,  it  is  rare,  perhaps  never,  that  remote  diseases 
are  ^vorably  impressed  by  any  form  of  disease  that  may  happen  in 
the  alimentary  canal.  On  the  contrary,  indeed,  all  such  conditions 
are  likely  to  aggravate  or  to  maintain  any  affections  that  may  be  re- 
motely situated,  their  reflex  nervous  actions  being  morbific. 

Nevertheless,  such  is  the  analogy  between  the  reflex  nervous  ac- 
tions of  diseased  parts, — ^between  the  rise  and  decline  of  diseases,  in 
certain  parts,  as  consequences  of  each  other,  and  the  curative  effects 
of  many  internal  agents,  that  a  vast  number  of  thierapeutists,  overlook- 
ing the  relations  of  the  alimentary  canal  to  all  other  parts,  confound 
these  internal  remedies  with  the  external  counter-irritants ;  classing 
them  all  under  the  name  of  revulsives  or  counter-irritants.  And  here 
is  opened  another  wide  door  to  an  excessive  abuse  of  violent  internal 
aeents,  and  where  we  may  well  contrast  the  ten-grain  alterative  dose 
of  tartarized  antimony,  and  the  most  powerfully-irritating  cathar- 
tics, administered  with  a  view  of  establishing  counter-irritation  in  the 
stomach  and  intestine,  with  that  prejudice  against  bloodletting  which 
sees  nothing  of  the  counter-irritant  in  the  effects  of  this  remedy.  And 
how  well  does  not  all  this  submission  to  theory  admonish  us  of  the 
importance  of  investigating  the  nature  of  the  influences  which  are  ef- 
fected by  loss  of  blood  (§  4)  !  We  aU  know  what  is  doing  in  the  way 
of  tartar  emetic  But  let  us  take  an  example  of  the  same  philosophy 
from  among  the  cathartics ;  for  this  is  the  only  way  of  helping  the 
cause  of  humanity  in  such  cases,  or  of  arresting  another  evil  (§  878) 
upon  a  more  selfish  principle.  Let  us  go  to  £be  erudite  and  ablest 
work  on  Materia  Medica  for  an  example ;  and  we  will  have  others 
respecting  certain  substitutes  for  bloodletting  in  a  future  section  (§ 
960).     Thus,  then,  Pereira : 

'^  Pliny  truly  observes  that  the  juice  of  the  daterium  apple  is  dan- 
gerous when  applied  to  the  eye ;  and  Dr.  Clutterbuck  mentions  that 
some  of  it  *  getting  accidentally  into  the  eye  in  one  instance,  it  occa- 
sioned severe  pain  and  inflammation,  with  an  erysipelatous  swelling 
of  the  eyelids,  that  continued  the  following  day.'  We  have  a  farther 
proof  of  its  irritant  properties  in  the  inflammation  and  ulceration  of 
the  fingers  of  those  employed  in  its  preparation.  When  swallowed, 
therefore,  daterium  irritates  the  gastro-mtestinal  membrane,  and  oc- 
casions vomiting  and  violent  purging."  "  In  some  dropsical  cases,  I 
have  known  a  single  dose  discharge  several  pints  of  flaid  from  the 
bowels.  The  gripings,  and  the  increased  number  of  evacuations, 
prove  that  the  irritation  is  not  confined  to  the  mucous  coat,  but  is  ex- 
tended to  the  muscular  coat.  Under  the  influence  of  a  full  dose,  the 
pulse  is  excited,  the  tongue  becomes  dry,  and  sometimes  furred,  and 
great  thirst  is  produced.  Considered  with  respect  to  other  cathartics, 
we  find  it  pre^emineiUly  distinguished  by  the  violence  of  its  purgative 
effect." — Pereira's  Materia  Medico. — ^X^otes  H  K  pp.  1117,  1119. 

And  yet  is  this  cathartic  commended  above  all  other  hydrogogMee 
for  the  cure  of  dropsy ;  and  even  boldly  so,  upon  the  principle  of  its 
producing  counter-irritation  in  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  tissue; 
that  is  to  say,  the  same  sort  of  inflammation  which  affects  the  fingers 
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when  the  juice  is  applied  to  the  skin.  It  should  be  also  said  of  so 
valuable  a  work  as  that  from  which  the  foregoing  extract  is  made, — 
valuable  as  a  system  of  Materia  Medica, — that  Pereira  approTes  the 
practice,  and  of  course,  therefore,  the  principle.  The  principle  is 
thus  stated  by  the  author : 

"  Its  effects,"  he  says, "  in  dropsy,  are  two-fold ;  first,  absorption  of 
the  effused  fluid ;  secondly,  the  stoppage  of  any  farther  effusion  in 
consequence  of  the  metastans  of  vital  action  firom  the  seat  of  the 
dropsy  to  the  intestinal  membrane/* 

And  again,  he  says,  "  In  apoplectic  affections,  elaterium,  as  a  drastic 
cathartic,  sometimes  proves  serviceable  on  the  principle  of  counier-tT* 
ritation  "—Note  G  p.  1116.     Also,  ^  1065  d. 

That  is  the  doctrine.  A  metastasis  of  the  inflammation  to  the  in- 
testinal canal ;  and  such  is  the  virtual  eflect.  But  I  have  shown  that 
counter-irritants  exert  their  good  effects  only  through  local  centres  of 
reflex  nervous  action,  while  they  are  injurious  when  they  develop  a  gen- 
eral reflex  action  of  any  intensity  through  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
however  those  organs  may  otherwise  participate;  and  such  is  the  penii- 
cious  effect  attending  this  counter-irritation  of  the  intestinal  canal 

Opposed  to  metastasis,  revulsion,  derivation,  &c.,  is  the  doc- 
trine o^repuUion.  Thus,  in  respect  to  the  utility  of  vesicating  the  joints 
in  acute  forms  of  rheumatism  and  gout  there  is  a  strong  array  of  oppo- 
site opinions.  The  objections  to  the  practice  are  founded  upon  the  same 
pathological  conclusions  that  have  led  to  the  cultivation  of  ulcers,  ca- 
taneous  eruptions,  &c. ;  it  being  supposed  that  it  is  often  the  effect  of 
counter-irritants  to  repel  (as  it  is  csdled)  the  disease  from  the  joints, 
and  to  establish  it  upon  the  heart,  the  stomach,  or  other  important  or- 
gans. This  supposed  effect,  therefore,  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that 
which  I  have  just  considered,  or  the  induction  of  disease  to  sound 
parts  by  counter-irritation.  In  one  case,  the  advocates  of  metastasis 
suppose  that  they  invite  disease  from  one  part  to  another  not  diseased; 
in  the  other  they  are  employed  in  driving  disease  firom  the  affected 
part  to  another  part  not  affected. 

That  is  the  modus  operandL  But,  its  fallacy  is  shown,  at  once,  by 
the  flitting  character  of  gout  and  rheumatism ;  suddenly  subsiding  m 
particular  joints  and  as  suddenly  invading  others,  or  attacking  the  in- 
ternal viscera,  when  counter-irritants  are  not  employed.  Indeed,  it  is 
now  known  that  inflammation  of  the  tissues  about  die  heart  is  a  veiy 
common  attendant  of  articular  rheumatism ;  and  the  fact  that  acute 
pout  is,  at  present,  rarely  treated  by  vesication,  yet  as  firequently  as  ever 
invades  important  organs,  disproves  the  assumption  as  to  the  tendett" 
cy  of  blisters  to  produce  these  results.  But,  I  am  not  advocating  the 
employment  of  counter-irritation  in  acute  forms  of  rheumatism  and 
gout ;  certainly  not  till  the  intensity  of  disease  is  greatly  subdued  uj 
antiphlogistics  of  a  sedative  nature,  and  general  reflex  action  reduced. 

In  connection  with  the  last  remark  it  is  also  worthy  of  observation, 
that  free  bloodletting  in  acute  rheumatism  is  strongly  opjpoeed  upon 
the  ground  of  its  tendency  to  involve  the  heart  in  rheumatic  ^°°??' 
mation.  But,  in  all  the  reputed  cases  the  inflammation  had  probably 
already  affected  the  heart  before  the  abstraction  of  blood,  and  consti- 
tuted cases  for  a  very  extensive  application  of  the  remedy.  UIobbo 
blood  will  surmount  the  disease  more  speedily  in  any  other  part  than 
the  united  force  of  all  other  means,  it  cannot,  surely,  fail  of  a  corte- 
sponding  effect  upon  the  main  source  of  the  circulation  (§  ^  ^r 
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893,  o.  Among  the  evil  consequences  of  vesication  is  a  bad  condi- 
tion of  cutaneous  inflainmation,  which  either  refuses  to  subside  and 
annoys  the  patient  by  its  excessive  irritation,  or  it  results  in  extensive 
ulceration,  or  in  gangrene.  These  conditions  are  owing  to  a  very 
morbid  state  of  the  skin,  generally  consequent  on  some  formidable 
disease  affecting  the  great  viscera  of  the  abdomen ;  especially  the  gas- 
tro-intestinal  mucous  tissue  (§  689, 1),  They  add,  of  course,  greatly 
to  the  evils  of  the  disease,  and  hasten  a  fatal  termination,  which  is  apt 
to  ensue  upon  the  disease  itself.  These  effects  of  blisters  are  most 
frequently  witnessed  in  scarlatina,  and  often  along  with  parotis,  and 
ulcerated,  or  sphacelating,  fauces.  But,  happily,  they  are  rather  rare  ; 
certainly  less  frequent  than  is  surmised  by  many.  It  is  never  possible 
to  know  the  existence  of  the  peculiar  condition  of  ^e  skin  which  gives 
rise  to  these  consequences  ;  no  more  so  than  we  are  able  to  infer  the 
predisposition  to  erysipelas  which  is  often  established  by  abdominal 
affections  (§  689,  J).  From  their  rarity,  also,  an  apprehension  of  their 
possible  occurrence  should  never  deter  us  from  the  use  of  blisters. 

Strangury  is  another,  and  a  frequent  evil  of  cantharides,  though  it 
do  not  often  aggravate  any  existing  disease.  The  urinary  bladder 
has  no  strong  physiological  relations  beyond  its  own  system  of  organs, 
and  pain  is  not  apt  to  prove  morbific,  of  itself  (§  140,  422,  891  m). 
There  is  no  way  of  preventing  its  occurrence  in  particular  subjects 
with  any  certainty. 

893,  p.  The  foregoing  are  the  most  obvious  injuries  which  are  produ- 
ced by  vesicants,  especially  by  cantharides  (§  893,  o).  These  unfavor- 
able results,  indeed,  are  commonly  regarded  as  the  principal  ones  to 
which  the  common  epispastic  is  liable.  But,  there  are  others,  which, 
though  too  oflen  neglected,  are  far  more  important,  since  they  are 
frequent,  and  often  determine  a  fatal  issue  of  disease.  These  evils 
arise  from  morbific  infiuences  which  are' propagated  abroad  either  by 
too  intense  an  irritation  of  the  skin,  or  from  creating  the  irritation  un- 
der unfavorable  circumstances  (^  893  c). 

It  is  the  last  condition  which  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  un- 
favorable effects  of  blisters,  and  which,  in  the  hands  of  superficial  ob* 
servers,  have  led  to  the  denunciation  of  this  important  antiphlogistic. 

The  inauspicious  states  for  vesication  depend,  especially,  upon  too 
exalted  irritability  of  the  parts  diseased,  or  of  other  organs  ;  particu- 
lai'ly  of  the  heart  and  general  circulatory  system.  If  blisters,  or  oth- 
er counter-iiritants,  be  applied  to  the  skin  in  this  state  of  morbid  irri- 
tability, the  diseased  parts  are  roused  to  a  greater  intensity  of  morbid 
action,  and  the  whole  vascular  system  to  a  more  violent  movement ; 
so  that  a  series  of  untoward  results  is  thus  instituted,  which  sympa- 
thetically, and  mutually,  aggravate  each  other,  and  give  rise  to  new 
morbid  developments,  till  the  multiplying  reflex  nervous  actions  maybe 
arrested  only  by  their  own  fatal  tendency.  Nor  can  I  doubt  that  many 
of  those  terrible  inflammations,  and  structural  lesions  of  all  organs, 
which  abound  in  M.  Louis'  work  on  the  Typhoid  Affectumy  and  which 
have  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  most  important  principles  in  pa^ 
thology  and  therapeutics,,  were  owing  to  the  cause  now  under  consid- 
eration ;  since  this  distinguished  man  was  about  as  hostile  to  blood- 
letting as  he  became  toward  vesication,  after  witnessing  the  latter's  ef- 
fects in  the  complicated  malady  which  will  be  long  celebrated  in  the 
annals  of  medicine  (^  893  a,  c). 

T  T 
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The  system,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  fever,  is  generally  in  an  iiri- 
table  state,  is  oppressed  with  local  congestions  and  inflammatioDs;  or, 
whether  so  or  not,  the  artificial  irritant  becomes  a  source  of  annov- 
ance,  and  often  adds  to  the  dangers  it  was  intended  to  avert  Tbs, 
indeed,  is  especially  the  time  when  such  useless  local  irritatioDs  shodd 
be  avoided,  or  quieted  if  they  exist  Remaining  inflammationB  and 
congestions  should  be  treated  with  as  little  additional  disturbanoe  to 
the  system  at  large  as  may  be  possible  in  those  advanced  stages  of 
fever  which  were  the  subjects  of  Louis'  experiments,  and  of  too  many 
others.  Or,  if  it  be  necessary  to  resort  to  counter-irritants  for  their 
removal,  they  should  be,  at  least,  applied  in  the  vicinity  of  the  affiKt- 
ed  organs,  where,  alone,  they  can  be  of  any  avail. 

Independently,  therefore,  of  the  direct  and  immense  advantages  of 
bloodletting,  cathartics,  antimonials.  Sec,  we  realize  more  sensibly  the 
force  of  their  importance,  in  acute  inflammations,  at  least,  when  we 
consider  that  without  the  antecedent  aid  of  one  or  another,  but  of 
bloodletting  especially,  we  are  completely  cat  off  from  the  benefits  of 
counter-iiTitation.  Nay,  more ;  so  great  are  the  prejudices  agaiost 
the  principal  remedy  for  inflancunation  and  fever,  or  so  sparing  is  its 
application,  that  cathartics  inflict  many  evils  when  they  might  other- 
wise be  rendered  highly  salutary,  or  their  necessity,  as  well  as  of 
epispastics,  superseded.   Moderate,  first,  general  reflex  nervons  aetion. 

In  all  grave  inflammations  loss  of  blood  is  indispensable  to  the  most 
useful  efl^cts  of  cathartics,  or  to  their  safety,  and  is  absolutely  the  only 
condition  under  which  counter-irritation  should  be  attempted.  Jost 
as  long,  also,  as  the  disease  may  remain  in  force,  or  general  or  local 
abstractions  of  blood  may  continue  to  be  useful,  vesication  should  be 
delayed.  This  remedy  may  then  succeed  with  the  most  happy  eneA 
upon  any  remaining  disease,  even  though  it  have  passed  into  some 
other  form  than  that  of  inflammation. 

In  the  chronic  states  of  inflammation,  whether  of  importait  or  un- 
important parts,  a  frequent  renewal  of  blisters  may  effectually  sw^ 
mount  many  obstinate  maladies.     But  here,  again,  these  agents  are  oft- 
en powerless,  though  not  as  mischievous  as  in  acute  inflammation,  till 
decisive  bloodletting  have  been  adopted,  and,  not  unfrequentlj,  oftoi 
repeated.    This  is  every  day  witnessed  in  those  advanced  stages  o»  "^^ 
gestion  where  a  low  chronic  gastritis  is  shown  by  tenderness  over  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  and  where,  too,  the  liver  has  generally  become 
more  or  less  involved  in  morbid  action.     Vesication  will  not  reach  tnis 
condition  till  general  bloodletting  or  leeching  shall  have  been  diuyprd- 
mised ;  and  cases  are  not  uncommon,  where,  after  repeated  and  large 
abstractions  of  blood,  such  is  the  force  of  morbid  habit  that  the  dis- 
ease finally  issues  in  copious  hssmatemesis.     There  are,  also,  many  o 
the  fluctuating  states  of  the  stomach  in  chronic  indigestion,  where  no 
inflammation  has  invaded  this   organ,  in  which  blisters  over  ^Jj^ 
gastric  region,  and  without  any  other  remedial  agent,  ^'^^^ ^^v^'T 
relief     The  appetite  and  digestion  are  at  once  improvedi  and  the  pi 
tient  started  along  upon  the  road  to  health,  and  placed  in  a  rtate 
the  full  and  rapid  innuence  of  change  of  air,  exercise,  &«•    *.    ?^ 
ogy,  too,  in  these  cases,  with  the  useful  effects  of  tonics  and  stunai 
in  others,  contributes  farther  light  upon  the  therapeutical  i"*^^"*^  j 
the  latter  remedies  (§  890  J).     Affain,  among  the  sequelae  of  /?!^"^. 
constantly  before  us  a  variety  of  phases  of  indigestion  in  whicn 
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cation  of  the  epigastric  and  hepatic  regions  brings  great  relief  to  the 
sufferer,  when  this  remedy  is  properly  sustained  by  a  well-regulated 
diet,  and  other  salubrious  habits. 

893,  q.  There  are  numerous  remedies,  besides  those  which  have 
been  under  consideration,  that  operate  more  or  less  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  counter-irritation,  and  yet  exert  an  alterative  action  peculiar  to 
each.  This  is  even  true  to  a  certain  extent  of  leeching;  the  irritation 
of  the  bites,  and  even  the  new  action  which  is  instituted  in  the  capil- 
laries of  the  skin  by  the  leeches,  being  analogous  to  the  irritative  pro* 
cess,  which  is  set  up  by  tbe  true  counter-irritants  (§  498,  923). 

But  there  are  great  modifications,  in  these  respects,  between  the  lo- 
cal influences  of  leeching,  and  the  effects  of  the  true  counter-irritants , 
and,  if  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  large  group  of  agents  under  the 
denomination  of  local  alteratives,  as  set  forth  in  my  Materia  Medica, 
we  shall  see,  that,  in  all  the  instances,  each  substance  has  an  altera- 
tive action  peculiar  io  itself;  while,  in  many  of  the  cases,  as  with 
iodine,  the  mercurial  plaster,  veratria,  camphor,  &c.,  there  are  asso- 
ciated influences  analogous  to  those  which  form  the  great  characteris- 
tic of  the  true  counter-irritants.  These,  however,  will  of  course  de- 
pend upon  the  amount  of  absolute  irritation  which  the  several  agents 
may  produce  in  the  skin ;  some,  as  gum  ammoniac  plaster^  proving  a 
very  positive  irritant,  and  affording  relief  to  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  joints  more  in  virtue  of  this  counter-irritation  than  of  alterative 
properties  peculiar  to  the  agent  (^  227,  892  b,  900,  905  a,  1059). 

That  common  principles,  however  modified  in  their  general  aspect, 
and  however  varied  in  the  details  relative  to  the  several  agents,  re- 
spectively, are  concerned  in  the  principal  results,  is  obvious  from  the 
fundamental  simplicity  of  organic  laws,  and  especially  so  from  occa- 
sional coincidences  in  the  curative  efiects  of  all  the  agents  now  under 
consideration.  We  see,  for  example,  in  cases  of  indolent  tumors, 
chronic  enlargements  of  the  liver,  spleen,  &c.,  that  almost  any  one  of 
these  local  alteratives  will  sometimes  yield  complete  relief.  We  see 
it  following  the  application  of  either  leeches,  or  blisters,  or  ammonia, 
or  mercury,  or  iodme,  or  even  of  simple  friction,  &c. ;  and,  if  we  next 
regard  the  corresponding  eflects  of  many  internal  remedies  for  the 
same  conditions  of  disease,  we  ^hall  not  fail  to  detect  a  coincident  and 
harmonious  philosophy  throughout  (§  892  i,  892^  v,  892§  t,  904  c). 

In  connection  vrith  the  foregoing  subject,  it  may  be  useful  to  some 
who  may  be  baffled  in  their  attempts  upon  indolent  tumors  of  low  in- 
flammatory growth  to  know  the  advantages  that  have  often  accrued 
to  myself  from  the  frequent  application  of  a  small  number  of  leeches. 
Where  they  may  refuse  to  yield  under  this  mode  of  treatment,  vesi- 
cants, or  iodine,  &c.,  may  ultimately  prove  eflicient,  when  they  might 
have  been  powerless  without  the  antecedent  influences  of  leeching. 
The  tumors,  indeed,  may  not  apparently  have  yielded  in  the  least  to 
the  virtues  of  the  leech ;  but  this  remedy  will  have  placed  the  diseased 
part  in  a  state  of  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  other  agents.  The 
principle  has  been  variously  before  us  (§  556,  c),  and  may  receive  an- 
other exemplification  in  the  frequent  necessity  of  general  bloodletting 
and  cathartics  to  the  salutary  eflects  of  vesication,  in  the  treatment  of 
acute  inflammation  (§  137  d,  150,  151,  556  c,  890^^,  892^  uY 

893,  r.  In  all  hemorrhages  from  important  organs,  we  should  regard 
vesication  as  a  remedy  next  in  importance  to  the  general  and  local  ab- 
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straction  of  blood,  if  the  latter  be  also  appropriate,  as  it  commonlj  is 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease ;  and  when,  at  more  advanced  periods, 
Nature  takes  on  this  recuperative  effort,  yesication  is  the  prindpslie- 
mainiug  means  by  which  vre  may  contribute  an  aid  that  timely  blood- 
letting would  have  greatly  surpassed,  and  would  have  given  to  art  what 
ultimately  belongs  to  Nature  (§  805). — ^Notk  F  p.  1114. 

893^.  Before  entering  upon  the  following  Summaby  Review  of  the 
General  Philosophy  of  the  modus  operandi  of  Remedial  Aeons, 
whose  operation  I  have  resolved,  essentially,  by  alterative  influences  of 
reflex  actions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  with  a  reference,  also,  to  what 
I  have  said  so  extensively  of  this  universal  agency  in  the  organic  life  of 
animals,  I  will  recall  an  important  ground  by  which  the  reader  majbe 
aided  in  his  conclusions  upon  this  subject,  and  which  had  escaped  ob- 
servation till  the  publication  of  the  Medical  and  PJiysiologkd  Cammir 
ariea.  Even  Dr.  Philip,  in  his  experiments  (§  4*^6-493),  Delected  tlie 
analogy  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak,  referred  the  modified  aecretioDs 
to  chemical  agencies,  and  sacrificed  his  great  labors  to  the  interests  of 
chemical  physiolc^  and  the  humoral  doctrines.  This  analogy  is  the 
admitted  operation  of  reflex  nervous  influences  in  exciting  moscular 
movements..  But  that  is  the  only  result  that  is  witnessed.  There  is 
no  obvious  change  in  the  muscular  action  from  what  is  natural.  Not 
so,  however,  with  the  results  in  the  great  processes  of  organic  life. 
Here  the  secretions  are  not  only  increased  or  diminished,  but  modified 
in  their  nature,  and  various  morbid  conditions  produced  or  removed; 
and  hence  it  is  assumed  that  these  results  must  be  owing  to  verj  di^ 
ent  causes  from  that  nervous  power  which  simply  produces  contractioM 
in  the  muscles.  It  is  entirely  neglected,  in  this  rationale^  that  the  vas- 
cular systems  are  totally  diflTerent  in  their  functions  from  those  muscular 
fibres  upon  which  the  nervous  power  makes  its  obvious  demonstrations, 
as  in  convulsions,  vomiting,  respiration,  contractions  of  the  iris,  of  the 
sphincters,  etc. ;  and,  although  there  is  a  vague  apprehension  with  some 
that  blushing  is  owing  to  nervous  influences,  yet  as  there  is  seen  only  a 
transient  -redness,  even  this  ground  of  analogical  reasoning  to  changes 
of  vascular  action  that  give  rise  to  increased,  or  diminished,  or  otherwise 
modified  secretions,  or  the  production  or  removal  of  disease,  etc,  is 
equally  regarded  as  an  abstract  fact  that  supplies  no  information  upon 
the  less  obvious  problems.  Neither  is  it  considered  that  the  vascular 
apparatus  manifests  a  far  more  exquisite  susceptibility  to  the  direct  ac: 
tion  of  common  stimuli  than  the  muscular  fibre,  and  therefore  that  the 
vessels  may  be  equally  sensitive  to  that  nervous  influence  which  so  read- 
ily excites  the  fibre  in  muscular  organs.  Another  difficulty  consists  in 
comprehending  the  modifying  influences  of  the  nervous  power  upon  se- 
creted products,  and  in  its  production  and  removal  of  diseases,  ®^^j,*^" 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  remote  causes ;  and  this  grows  out  of  the 
habit  of  neglecting  the  phenomena  and  of  reasoning  alone  fiom  what  19 
physically  demonstrable.  It  should  be  also  considered  that  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  in  subserving  the  structures  of  animal  life  exerts  the  et- 
fect  only  of  a  simple  stimulus,  while  the  ganglionic  not  only  unceasing- 
ly modifies  the  natural  organic  functions  and  products,  but,  throng 
this  physiological  constitution,  to  a  far  greater  extent  when  ^^^^ 
or  remedial  causes  operate  (§  113,  224,  356  a,  422,  455,  46M61t, 
475i,  487  A,  488^,  500  g,  m,  524  d,  no.  7,  526  d,  891^^,^  10^)' 
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SUMMARY  REVIEW  OP  THE  GENERAL  PHILOSa 
PHY  OF  THE  MODUS  OPERANDI  OF  REMEDIAL 
AGENTS. 

"  It  aeemfl  to  me  that  the  explanation  which  repregenti  Nature  alwayg  ]^ar8xiing  a  nni- 
Ibrm  coarse  in  her  operations,  curawing  tbe  same  results  from  the  same  principles,  has  a 
greater  degree  of  probability  than  that  which  shows  her  separating,  as  it  wore,  this  pbe* 
nomenon  nom  all  the  others,  in  the  way  which  she  produces  it."--J3icHAT. 

"Medicines  differ  from  poisons,  not  in  their  nature,  bat  in  tiieir  dose."— LiNVJCVs. 

"  NaTURA  malum  SINTXXITS  OZ8TITAT  MAGROPXRI  MKDZRi." — GaLXN. 

"NaTURA  RipUONAKTX,  NIHIL  PB071C1T  MEDICINA." — CXLSUS. 

"  NATURA  DZFICIXirrx,  QVICQUAM  OBTIVET  MEDICA  ARS,  PZRIT  JSOKR." — HlPPOCRATXS. 

« 

894,  a.  The  philosopby  which  concerns  the  operation  of  morbific  and 
remedial  agents  was  a  subject  of  consideration  in  the  first  two  vol- 
umes of  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries^  and  subse* 
quently  in  an  Essay  which  contributes  to  the  third  volume  of  that 
work.  The  question  has  also  been  investigated,  extensively,  in  different 
parts  of  these  Institutes.  But,  it  is  a  part,  of  the  plan  of  the  present 
work  that  its  consummation  shall  consist  of  a  distinct  exposition  of  the 
important  matter  now  before  us,  in  the  form  of  a  summary  review  of 
the  relative  facts  and  doctrines  contained  in  former  sections. 

894, 6.  In  approaching,  again,  the  modus  operandi  of  remedial  agents, 
I  may  first  repeat  the  most  essential  points, — that  die  vital  principle 
is  a  real  substantive  agent,  of  which  the  vital  properties,  irritability, 
mobility,  &c.,  are  elements,  implanted  in  organic  beings  for  the  anima- 
tion of  their  structure ;  that  ttie  nervous  power  was  superadded  also 
to  the  animal  kingdom;  that  all  organic  functions  are  carried  on, 
through  their  instruments  of  action,  by  the  four  vital  properties  which 
are  common  to  all  animated  beings ;  that  all  vital  agents,  whether 
stimulant  or  sedative,  whether  natural,  morbific,  or  remedial,  operate 
directly  upon  these  properties,  when  the  nervous  power  is  not  con- 
cerned in  developing  motion  or  changes ;  that  all  disease  consists  in  a 
modification  of  these  properties  and  a  consequent  change  of  function, 
and  is  therefore  only  a  variation  of  the  natural  states ;  that  the  vital 
propeity  sensibility  possesses  a  modification  which  I  have  denomina- 
ted sympathetic  sensibility ;  that  the  nervous  power  is  a  vital  agent, 
and,  like  other  agents,  develops  motion  and  induces  changes  by  acting 
upon  the  organic  property  irritability,  and  is  exclusively  the  exciting 
cause  of  motion  in  animal  life ;  that  this  power  or  property  of  the- vital 
principle  in  animals  may  be  called,  in  a  direct  manner,  into  increased, 
or  preternatural,  operation  by  direct  impressions,  physical  or  moral, 
upon  the  nervous  centres,  or  upon  the  trunks  of  nerves ;  that  this  pow- 
er is  the  efiicient  aeent  of  remote  sympathy,  is  brought  into  operation 
by  impressions  made  upon  sympathetic  sensibility,  which  are  trans- 
mitted by  this  variety  of  sensibility,  through  sensitive  nerves,  to  the 
nervous  centres,  and  there  develop  the  nervous  power,  which  is  re- 
flected, through  motor  nerves,  upon  the  irritability  of  such  parts  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  various  influences  hitherto  expounded,  and 
thus  become  the  exciting  cause  of  motion,  of  morbific  or  therapeutical 
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changes,  &c.,  in  those  parts  upon  which  its  impressions  are  made ; 
that  the  nervous  power  is  susceptible  of  modifications  by  the  causes 
which  bring  it  into  universal  operation,  whether  physical  or  moral, 
and  thus  partakes,  under  the  in/luejice  of  its  oum  nature,  of  the  fecial 
virtues  of  each  exciting  cause,  to  which  principle  is  due  its  alterative 
effects  according  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  causes ;  and,  finally, 
that  a  common  principle  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  philosophy,  wiietfa- 
er  the  manifestations  of  the  nervous  power  be  displayed  in  subserv. 
ing  the  natural  processes,  or  in  disturbing  their  normal  condition  and 
products,  or  in  restoring  disordered  functions,  or  as  the  power  may  be 
concerned  in  developing  motion,  voltmtary  or  involuntary,  when  prop- 
agated immediately  from  the  nervous  centres,  and  without,  of  course, 
the  intervention  of  sensitive  nervesi  and  therefore  in  a  direct  manner. 

895.  These  several  fundamental  points  have  been  critically  present- 
ed in  former  sections  (now  too  numerous  for  special  reference),  and 
they  have  all  an  immediate  interest  in  the  operation  of  remedies. 
They  form  the  great  principles  which  concern  the  natural  operation 
of  vital  stimuli,  and  are,  therefore,  fundamental  in  the  producdoa  and 
cure  of  disease.  The  plan  of  Nature  is  thus  perfectly  simple,  coDsiat- 
ent,  and  sublimely  beautiful,  in  its  foundation.  The  details  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  harmonious  variety  and  intricacy,  yet  susceptible 
of  the  most  complete  analysis.  We  trace  the  complexities  to  the  oon- 
stitutional  nature  of  the  organic  properties,-«-to  their  liability  to  multi- 
tudinous variations  from  their  natural  state,-— to  the  various  natural  mod- 
ifications which  tliey  sustain  in  different  tissues  and  oigans, — to  the 
variety  of  those  organs,  and  the  differences  in  their  respective  fimc- 
tions,— to  their  intricate  connections  and  dependences  by  means  of 
sympathy ,-^and  to  the  endless  variety  in  the  nature  of  the  virtues  of 
foreign  agents  which  are  capable  of  inducing  modifications  of  the  or^ 
ganic  states  of  every  part,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  each  agent. 

Such  are  the  great  points  to  be  kept  in  mind ;  but  most  of  all,  as  it 
regards  my  present  inquiry,  are  the  various  considerations  xelative  to 
the  nervous  power,  and  its  laws  of  reflex  action,  as  hitherto  set  forth, 
and  through  which  I  interpret  all  the  influences  produced  by  morbific 
and  remedial  agents  upon  parts  that  are  remote  or  but  slighdy  distant 
from  the  direct  seat  of  their  operation,  and  often,  in  part,  upon  their 
direct  seat  of  action,  unless  such  influences  are  propagated  by  contin- 
uous sympathy  (^  2  5, 143,  c,  148-151,  496-629,  865,  895,  902 /).* 

896.  The  whole  philosophy  of  the  operation  of  morbid  and  reme- 
dial agents  rests,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  physiological  principles. 
£xactly  the  same  philosophy  relates,  also,  to  the  corresponding  ef^ 
fects  of  moral  causes.  The  wound,  or  the  poison,  or  me  errhine, 
which  convulses  the  muscles,  the  want  of  air  which  determines  respi- 
ration, the  impression  of  light  which  guides  the  motion  of  the  iris,  me 
irritation  of  feces  or  of  urine  which  maintains  a  contraction  of  the 
sphincters,  the  food  which  excites  the  muscular  action  of  the  stomach 
or  the -contraction  of  the  pylorus,  the  cathartic  which  purges,  the  emet- 
ic  which  vomits,  the  nareotic  which  arreats  diarrhoea,  or  allays  irrita- 
bility,  or  induces  sleep,  the  gastric  stimulant  or  the  remote  inflamma- 
tion which  rouses  the  sanguiferous  system,  or  the  sedative  which  pros- 
trates the  circulation,  or  as  one  or  another  may  destroy  life,  produce 
their  effects  through  a  common  law  which  is  relative  to  the  nervous 
power,  and  it  is  through  that  same  law  that  the  complex  organization 

*  Contlnnooi  •ympatby  it  contmuoiu  vi^bunct  oftbese  Institvtet  (^  189  c,  /,  496  ah 
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moves  on  in  harmony  in  all  its  parts,  that  the  mind  brings  into  action 
the  voluntary  muscles,  that  syncope  is  removed  by  pungent  vapors,  or 
by  a  current  of  air,  or  by  a  dash  of  water,  that  cold  to  the  surface  de- 
termines the  first  inspiration  of  the  new-bom  being,  that  warmth  to 
the  skin  instantly  rouses  all  the  processes  of  life  in  certain  prostrating 
conditions  of  disease,  that  cold  at  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  or  mechaui- 
cal  irritation,  reanimates  the  toipid  hibernating  animal,  and  sends 
up  his  temperature  from  forty  or  less  to  near  a  hundred  degrees,  that 
the  first  contact  of  solid  food  with  the  stomach  diffuses  a  warmth  over 
the  cold  surface  of  the  famished  traveler,  or  that  tonics  and  stimulants 
do  the  same,  that  shame  or  anger  suffuses  the  countenauce,  or  fear 
withdraws  the  blood  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  and  bathes 
the  skin  in  perspiration  or  renders  the  urine  redundant  and  the  blad- 
der irritable,  that  cold,  when  suddenly  applied,  as  suddenly  increases 
the  excretion  of  urine,  or  the  hot  bath  determines,  as  suddenly,  its  ex- 
pulsion, that  offensive  odors,  offensive  sights,  and  even  their  recollec- 
tion, lead  to  instant  vomiting,  or  to  purging,  or  to  syncope,  that  an 
hour's  change  firom  one  part  of  the  town  to  another  suspends  pertus- 
sis or  promotes  digestion  or  the  healing  of  an  ulcer,  that  one  passion 
cures  the  most  obstinate  maladies,  or  another  is  instantly  fatal, — 
each,  and  all,  I  say,  determine  their  effects  either  through  rejiex  or 
direct  action  of  the  nervous  system.  Anatomy  and  experiment 
confirm  what  each  phenomenon,  and  all  united,  proclaim  the  work  of 
that  mystic  power,  operating  on  those  organic  properties  which  are 
the  moving  springs  of  every  action,  the  proximate  cause  of  every  ef- 
fect; nor  can  another  intelligible  solution  be  rendered  for  a  single 
phenomenon  now  expressed,  or  thousands  of  similar  imnort,  while 
eveiT  other  must  be  in  conflict  with  the  pronunciations  of  Nature  and 
the  demonstrations  of  art.  Nor  will  an  attempt  be  made  (an  attempt 
that  shall  commend  itself  to  the  understanding)  now,  or  hereafter,  to 
controvert  the  philosophy  which  is  here  presented.  The  first  step  in 
its  overthrow  must  be  the  overthrow  of  Nature.  All  must  bow  to 
this  conclusion,  however  unacceptable  to  the  humoralist,  or  unpalata- 
ble to  the  materialist  (^  1034,  1039, 1040,  1075). 

897.  It  has  been  seen,  also,  that  the  fundamental  philosophy  of  dis- 
ease is  perfectly  simple,  as  also  that  which  concerns  its  cure ;  diat  dis- 
ease is  essentially  nothing  more  than  a  deviation  of  the  properties  of 
life  firom  their  natural  standard,  and  a  consequent  corresponding 
change  in  the  functions  over  which  they  preside ;  that  the  artificid 
cure  consists  in  a  restoration  of  those  properties  and  functions  by 
making  up<$n  the  fbrmer  certain  impressions  which  enable  them  to 
obey  their  natural  tendency  to  a  state  of  health  ;  that  remedial  agents 
of  positive  virtues  operate  like  the  truly  morbific,  but  less  profoundly 
in  their  therapeuticsu  doses,  and  that  the  philosophy  of  their  cure  con- 
sists in  establishing,  in  a  direct  manner,  certain  morbid  alterations  in 
the  already  diseased  properties  and  actions  of  life  which  are  more 
conducive  to  the  natural  tendency  that  exists  in  the  vital  properties  to 
return  from  morbid  to  their  natural  states. 

898.  It  follows,  therefore,  when  disease  subsides  under  the  influ- 
ence of  remedial  agents,  that  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  the  great 
law  of  recuperation,  which  is  brought  into  sensible  operation  by  the 
production  of  morbid  states  which  are  favorable  to  its  development, 
^ut,  if  disease  terminate  fatally,  it  is  owing  either  to  morbid  altera- 
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tions  which  transcend  the  recuperative  tendency,  or  to  phygical  ob- 
stacles which  have  resulted  from  the  altered  vital  conditions.  If  dis> 
ease  subside  without  the  intervention  of  art,  it  arises  from  the  opera- 
tion alone  of  that  natural  principle  which  has  been  established  for  the 
preservation  of  health,  and  the  perpetuation  of  organic  beings.  Of 
this  we  have  remarkable  and  striking  examples  in  small-pox,  measles, 
&c.  For  wise  purposes,  as  we  have  seen,  a  principle  of  mutability 
has  been  established  in  the  properties  of  life,  and  it  is  through  this 
principle,  which  is  designed  for  useful  ends  in  the  animal  economy, 
that  they  are  liable  to  be  variously  altered  from  their  natural  state  by 
physical  and  moral  causes  ;  but  it  is  this  very  principle  which  enables 
them  to  receive  salutary  impressions  from  remedial  agents  (just  as 
morbific  affect  them),  and  to  return  to  their  natural  condition. 

899.  The  changes,  therefore,  to  which  the  properties  of  life  are  lia- 
ble, are  almost  oi  endless  variety ;  depending,  as  we  have  variously 
seen,  upon  the  nature  of  the  operating  causes,  habits,  natural  and  ac- 
quired temperaments,  age,  sex,  &c. ;  and  whenever  they  become  dis- 
eased, they  pass  through  a  variety  of  progressive  changes  tiU  they 
reach  the  acme  of  their  morbid  states.  And  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  remedial  agents  begin  their  operation,'  a  series  of  other  changes 
sets  in,  and  continues  in  regular  progress  until  it  ends  in  health.  The 
pathological  conditions,  therefore,  of  any  given  disease  are  constantly 
varying,  and  may  require  frequent  variations  of  treatment. 

900.  It  being  only  necessary  to  introduce  a  peculiar  morbid  change 
in  diseased  conditions  that  shall  favor  the  operation  of  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  properties  and  actions  of  life  to  return  to  their  healthy 
state,  a  very  few  remedial  agents  may  be  all  that  are  requisite  to  the 
attainment  of  that  result ;  while  experience  shows  that  our  materia 
medica  is  encumbered  with  superfluities.     Take  a  large  variety  of 
pathological  conditions,  such,  for  example,  as  wre  presented  by  inflam- 
mation, it  is  not  necessary  that  a  certain  uniform  change  should  be 
established  by  the  remedies,  but  only  such  as  shall  favor  the  recupera- 
tive tendency.     Bloodletting  brings  about  one  kind  of  change,  cathar- 
tics another,  antimony  another,  mercury  another,  and  so  on ;  while 
each  of  these  agents  may  prove  perfectly  curative  in  many  cases  of  all 
the  modifications  to  which  inflammation  is  liable  from  absolute  mor- 
bific agents.    And  yet  it  is  obvious  that  each  one  produces  changes 
peculiar  to  itself,  while  the  changes  induced  by  either  will  be  as  vari- 
ous as  the  natural  modifications  of  disease  (§  756,  a).     And  just  so  it 
is  in  respect  to  the  great  variety  of  remedies  which  will, tend  to  the 
cure   of  intermittent  fever.     This  disease  will  sometimes  yield  to 
almost  every  thing  in  the  materia  medica,  and  may  be  suddenly  bro- 
ken up  by  an  emotion  of  the  mind.     But  everv  agent  exerts  chan- 
ges in  the  morbid  properties  of  life  peculiar  to  itself,  but  such  chan- 
ges as  enable  the  properties  and  actions  of  life  to  pass,  afterward, 
through  a  succession  of  spontaneous  changes  under  the  restorative 
principle,  till  they  end  in  health.*  There  is  no  other  philosophy  that 
will  account  for  any  of  these  phenomena,  while  they  all  concur  in 
demonstrating  its  foundation  in  nature.    Hence,  also,  I  may  add,  what 
I  have  already  endeavored  to  expound,  the  occasional  salutary  effects 
of  alcoholic  stimulants  in  the  treatment  of  fever,  and  acute  inflamma- 
tions, and  through  which,  in  part,  I  have  attempted  to  abolish  the  dis- 
tinction between  active  and  passive  inflammation     In  these  exam- 

«  See  NoTB  K  L  pp.  1119, 1120. 
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pies,  the  alcobolic  stimulants  do  but  introduce  morbid  conditions  that 
are  favorable  to  the  recuperative  process,  and  are,  therefore,  so  far  on 
a  par  with  loss  of  blood  (^  756,  851,  854,  892  b,  892^  «,  1059). 

901.  Nevertheless,  a  distinction  is  very  properly  made  into  curative 
a^d  morbific  agents,  however  the  former  may  be  productive  of  dis- 
ease, as  they  commonly  are,  in  their  medicinal  doses  when  they  do 
not  correspond  with  the  existing  pathological  conditions.  Their  ab- 
solute mode  of  action,  however,  is  the  same  in  all  the  cases ;  and  al- 
though, in  a  general  sense,  remedial  agents  exert  their  salutary  ef- 
fects by  inducing  new  pathological  states,  and  are  generally  liable  to 
produce  disease  when  exhibited  in  health,  these  morbid  states,  when 
not  excessive,  are  of  a  nature  to  allow  the  full  exercise  of  the  recu- 
perative tendency.  On  the  contrary,  however,  there  is  a  class  of 
agents  which  are  more  profoundly  morbific,  and  whose  results  tran- 
scend the  natural  recuperative  process.  It  is  for  the  removal  of  these 
consequences  that  we  employ  the  other  class  of  morbific  agents.  Or, 
there  are  yet  other  means,  like  exercise,  air,  &c.,  whose  influences 
are  of  the  mildest  alterative  nature,  and  appear  to  co-operate  in  a  di- 
rect manner  with  a  tendency  to  restoration  which  had  already  begun ; 
or,  as  in  hooping-cough,  where  the  restorative  process  is  often  easily 
introduced.  Our  remedies,  therefore,  are  curative  by  substituting 
new  pathological  conditions,  and  nature  does  the  rest ;  and  it  is  only 
with  a  view  to  a  right  interpretation  of  their  modus  medendi  that  I 
have  any  disposition  to  depart  from  established  phraseology,  or  to  con- 
found the  operation  of  remedies  with  that  of  the  ordinary  causes  of 
disease  (§  137,  143,  150-152,  177-182,  185,  893  c,  d,  1059). 

That  what  I  have  now  stated  as  to  the  substitution  of  one  patholog- 
ical state  for  another  in  the  «ure  of  disease,  and  that  this  is  the  only 
contribution  which  nature  receives  from  art,  seems  to  be  abundantly 
obvious ;  though  the  proposition  which  I  have  thus  made  appears  not 
to  have  been  rightly  apprehended  by  all.  As  a  change  arises  when 
efficient  agents  operate,  and  as  that  change,  by  the  supposition,  is  not 
a  restoration  of  the  morbid  to  the  natural  state  it  is  necessarily  a  new 
pathological  condition.  And  so,  also,  of  the  unaided  changes  which 
Nature  institutes,  till  the  natural  state  is  fully  established.  Bloodlet- 
ting, and  emetics,  it  is  true,  will  be  sometimes  followed,  as  in  pleuri- 
sy and  croup,  by  an  almost  immediate  subsidence  of  the  symptoms ; 
but,  during  their  rapid  operation,  they  have  only  introduced  new  con- 
ditions of  the  pathological  states  which  enable  the  morbid  properties 
to  resume,  at  once,  a  near  approximation  to  their  healthy  standard. 
It  is  certain  that  art  can  accomplish  nothing  more. 

902,  a.  I  now  proceed  to  recapitulate  the  manner  in  which  remedial 
agents  produce  their  effects  upon  parts  remotely  situated  from  the  direct 
seat  of  their  application ;  and  this,  as  I  have  formerly  said,  is  through  re- 
mote, contiguous,  or  continuous  sympathy ;  the  agents  exeiting  their 
direct  impression  upon  the  parts  with  which  they  are  in  contact.  Re- 
mote, and  evidently,  also,  contiguous  sympathy,  are  conducted  by  the 
nervous  power  through  the  medium  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  gangli- 
onic systems ;  while,  as  I  have  also  endeavored  to  show,  continuous 
sympathy  is  independent  of  the  nerves.*  When,  however,  these  en- 
ter into  the  structure  of  parts,  as  in  animals,  they  have  a  certain  con- 
tingent participation.  But  their  primary  connections  may  be  wholly 
severed,  and  disease  may  be  yet  propagated  continuously  along  the 

*Cont(nwiua  infiuenee  of  tbeae  IniUtutea  (9 129  «,  /,  498  a). 
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part  to  whkh  they  appertained ;  as  we  obseire,  also,  in  plants.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  in  these  examples,  the  morbid  condition  is 
extended,  in  a  continuous  manner,  from  the  organic  properties  of  one 
point  to  the  next  in  apposition  (^  185,  233,  461,  475^,  647^,  746  c\. 

902,  6.  I  have  variously  shown  that  the  nervous  power  is  capable 
of  acting  as  a  vital  stimulus  to  the  organic  properties,  is  liable  to  be 
variously  developed  by  morbific  and  remedial  agents;  and  to  be  so 
modified  in  its  nature  according  to  the  virtues  of  such  agents,  that  it 
produces,  more  or  less,  in  diseased  parts,  remote  from  the  direct  seat 
of  the  morbific  or  remedial  action,  the  changes  which  the  agents  them- 
selves would  exert  were  they  applied  directly  to  the  remote  organs.  The 
nervous  power  may  be,  also,  equally  determined  with  a  morbific  or  cu* 
rative  enect  upon  the  organic  properties  and  actions  of  the  great  ner- 
vous centre ;  or  upon  any  of  its  radiating  parts.  The  philosophy  is 
also  exactly  the  same  when  one  diseased  part  gives  rise  to  disease  in 
parts  that  are  remote ;  and  when  disease  in  remote  parts,  that  has 
been  maintained  by  affections  of  other  parts,  subsides  in  consequence 
of  the  restoration  of  the  latter,  it  is  owing  to  the  removal  of  a  perni- 
cious modification  of  the  nervous  power  that  had  been  constandj 
propagated  by  means  of  the  latter  upon  the  former  (^  409  k,  891^  i). 

902,  c.  The  type  of  the  foregoing  philosophy  exists  in  various  pro- 
cesses which  are  naturally  goine  forward  in  the  animal  body.  A  sin- 
gle example  of  this  nature  is  a  key  to  the  whole  labyrinth.     Thos  : 

"  The  whole  system  of  respiratory  nerves  can  be  excited  to  actiaa 
by  irritation  of  any  part  of  the  mucous  membrane,  from  the  mouth  to 
the  anus,  from  the  nostrils  to  the  lungs." 

Mechanical  irritation  alone  is  adequate  to  the  greatest  variety  of 
efi»ct,  as  broadly  stated  in  the  foregoing  Jaw  of  sympathy.  Tiddin^ 
the  fauces  provokes  vomiting,  irritating  the  anus  produces  purging, 
and  thus  are  the  muscles  concerned  in  respiration,  and  those  of  the 
stomach  and  intestine,  and  even  the  liver  and  the  salivary  glands, 
'  brought  into  unusual  action  by  slight  mechanical  irritation  oi  tibe  Win- 
ces or  anus.  Irritate  the  same  tissue  in  the  nose-,  and  the  respiratory 
muscles  are  thrown  into  another  mode  of  action ;  irritate  the  larynx, 
and  another  mode  is  excited;  call  up  the  recollection  of  the  finger  in 
the  fauces,  and  the  mind  may  determine  all  the  sensible  results  of  an 
active  emetic,  as  set  forth  in  ^  500  t-«n,  o,  503,  514,  8914  k^  905  a). 

There  is  the  ereat  principle.  It  is  greatly  the  work  of  the  nervous 
power,  excited  m  one  series  of  the  cases  by  impressions  transmitted 
from  distant  parts  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  in  the  other  by  the  di- 
rect operation  of  the  mind  upon  the  same  central  parts.  It  is  through 
that  principle  that  emetics  and  cathartics  produce  their  most  sensible 
manifestations,  and  the  same  is  concerned  in  all  their  less  obvious  in- 
fluences upon  every  part  but  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  except  as 
continuous  sympathy  may  contribute  a  part  of  the  influences  which 
extend  to  the  liver,  &c.  It  is  the  same  as  concerns  the  respiratory 
movements,  which,  as  I  have  said,  may  be  regarded  as  an  elementary 
exemplification  of  the  most  entangled  operations  of  the  nervous  pow- 
er. The  modus  operandi  may  be  repeated  in  its  exemplifying  rela- 
tions to  this  subject.  The  point  of  departure,  in  the  process,  is  the 
mucous  tissue  of  the  lungs,  from  which  the  impression  is  transmitted 
through  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  as  well  as  through  the  ganglionic, 
to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  (especially  the  medulla  oblongata),  where 
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the  nervous  power  is  excited  and  reflected  upon  the  organic  proper 
tieB  of  the  muBcles  of  respiration  through  the  various  motor  nerves 
of  those  organs.     These  muscles  are,  in  consequence,  thrown  into  ac- 
tion, and  the  thorax  expanded  (^  233},  500  «,  514  /,  &c.). 

If  the  foregoing  simple,  demonstrable  exemplification  be  duly  com- 
prehended, there  can  be  no  difScultj  with  all  the  rest.  In  the  exam- 
ple of  sneezing,  as  a  consequence  of  the  action  of  light  upon  the  eyes 
(§  514,  Q,  the  process  is  more  complex,  and  shadows  tomh  the  fax 
more  intricate  movements  that  are  in  progress,— the  almost  end- 
less reflex  nervous  actions  which  aie  taking  place, — during  the  progress 
or  decline  of  disease,  or  those  which  are  set  up  by  the  operation  of  an 
emetic,  a  cathartic,  &c.  (^  1040). 

902,  d.  Physiological  examples  of  the  foregoing  nature  abound  in 
the  animal  organization,  and  supply  the  most  ample  ground  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  effects  of  remedial  and  morbific  agents  in  their 
yfiae  range  of  influences.  The  modifications  of  reflected  nervous  ac- 
tions that  relate  to  the  respiratory  system  alone,  as  in  coughing,  crying, 
laughing,  yawning,  &;c.,  are  a  fruitful  field  of  inquiry  into  great  and 
precise  laws,  and  extensively  applicable  to  the  philosophy  of  medicine. 
The  only  difference  is^  that^  when  disease  is  estabHshed  in  a  part,  or 
when  remedial  agents  operate,  the  organic  properties  of  the  part  are 
altered  in  their  nature,  and,  of  course,  the  organic  actions  over  which 
they  preside.  A  specific  impression,  in  the  latter  cases,  is  transmit- 
ted to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  the  nervous  power  more  or  less  mod- 
ified in  a  corresponding  manner,  and  from  thence  reflected  through  oth- 
er nerves,  or  ouer  fibres,  to  the  same  or  other  parts,  and,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  modification,  disease  will  be  produced  or  mitigated 
in  those  parts.  However  complex,  and  variable,  therefisre,  the  phe- 
nomena, nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  principle  through  which 
all  these  changes  are  produced  (^  233^,  475^,  647^,  893^). 

902,  e.  When  an  emetic  operates,  the  modus  operandi  is  essentially 
similar  to  what  happens  in  respiration.  The  mucous  tissue  of  the 
stofnach  being  the  point  of  departure,  a  different  influence  is  propa- 
gated to  the  nervous  centres,  corresponding  with  the  nature  of  the 
exciting  cause,  with  the  special  vital  constitution  of  that  portion  of  the 
mucous  tissue,  with  the  compound  nature  of  the  stomach,  vnth  the 
special  relations  of  this  organ  to  the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem and  to  the  respiratory  muscles,  &c.  (§  138,  149, 150,  Ai^c.),  while 
the  nervous  power  is  also  modified  in  its  nature  according  to  the  pe- 
culiar virtues  of  the  emetic  (§  227).  The  most  sensible  result,  as  id 
respiration,  depends  upon  the  reflection  of  the  nervous  power  upon 
the  respiratory  muscles,  while  another  current  descends  through  the 
•motor  nbres  of  the  pneumogastrio  and  sympathetic  nerves  to  the  mus- 
cular tissue  of  the  stomach.  If  the  emetic  operate  also  as  a  cathartic, 
tiben  a  new  chain  of  actions  is  established,  in  the  same  way,  upon  the 
abdominal  muscles,  while  a  current  o£  the  nervous  power  is  propaga- 
ted upon  the  muscular  coat  ci  the  intestines  (§  233|,  889  o-^. 

902, yi  But,  in  the  foregoing  case,  something  more  happens  than  in 
the  natural  processes.  Here  the  exciting  cause  possesses  peculiar  vir- 
tues, is  of  a  morbific  nature,  and  it  not  only  makes  peculiar  impres- 
sions upon  the  alimentary  mucous  tissue,  according  to  the  exact  na- 
ture of  its  virtues^  but  it  modifies  the  nervous  power  in  a  correspond- 
ing manner.     If  the  stomach  be  the  seat  of  disease,  the  direct  impres- 
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sion  upon  that  organ,  or  the  change  which  an  emetic  may  effect  in 
its  yitaJ  condition,  will  he  more  or  less  yaried  from  what  is  exerted  in 
a  state  of  health.  It  may,  therefore,  prove  curative  to  the  stomadi 
more  or  less  hy  this  direct  influence  (§  514  6,  658).  But  the  nenoos 
power  is  also  modified  according  to  the  impreesion  produced  apon  the 
organic  properties  of  the  stomach,  and  is  sent  ahroad,  with  alteratlTe 
effect,  upon  various  parts  of  the  system.  According  to  alawhy  which 
diseased  parts  are  far  more  susceptible  of  influences  from  vital  stim- 
uli than  such  as  are  not  diseased,  the  modified  nervous  power  wiU  M 
with  far  greater  effect  upon  the  former  than  the  latter.  The  organic 
properties  and  actions  oi  one  may  be  profoundly  and  permaneotlj  af- 
fected, while  the  latter  are  only  moderately  and  very  temporarily  in- 
fluenced. In  consequence,  also,  of  the  deep  effect  which  the  modified 
nervous  power  exerts  on  the  diseased  parts,  they  may  return,  at  once, 
to  their  natural  state  (§  841,  2,  b,  143,  c,  148-151,  855,  895). 

But  the  milder  influences  which  are  set  up  by  the  nerrous  power 
upon  parts  in  health,  or  in  comparative  exemption  firom  disease,  play, 
also,  Uieir  part  in  the  salutary  process.  If  the  emetic  opera,te  aho  as 
a  cathartic,  impressions  are  transmitted  fix>m  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  the  nervous  power  developed 
and  modified  according  to  the  nature  of  these  impressions,  and  radia- 
ted abroad  as  when  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  emetic  upon  the 
stomach,  and  with  effects  corresponding  to  this  new  development  and 
modification  of  the  nervous  power  (^  227-233^,  514  h,  889  aY 

Again,  the  skin  is  influenced  in  tne  foregoing  manner,  ana  this  or- 
gan transmits  that  impression  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  deyel- 
ops  and  modifies  the  nervous  power  accordingly,  when  it  is,  as  in  the 
other  instance,  reflected  abroad,  and  is  felt  by  various  parts  accordinf 
to  their  degrees  of  susceptibility.  Various  other  circles  of  inodified 
nervous  influences  set  in,  and  become  too  complex  for  analysis ;  hut 
all  may  fall  with  one  concurring  curative  effect  upon  the  diseased  sqb- 
ceptible  organs.  Thus  every  part  may  have  an  allotment  in  the  ca- 
rative  process ;  as  more  distinctly  expounded  in  foregoing  sections 
(§  143,  c,  and  r^cr«k?M,  500-514, 516  d,no.  6,863  d,889^,893fl,d 

902,  g.  We  thus  see  that  when  vomiting  sprinfifs  firom  the  operation  of 
tartarized  antimony,  and  often  from  ipecacuanha,  it  is  only  one  of  the 
consequences,  and  a  minor  one,  of  the  peculiar  irritation  of  the  gvs- 
tro-mucous  membrane.  Other  and  far  more  powerful  influences  are 
determined,  simultaneously,  upon  the  organic  properties  and  actions 
of  distant  and  diseased  parts  (perhaps  as  distant  as  the  most  remote 
extremity),  by  the  same  nervous  power  that  shook  the  respiratoiy 
organs  during  the  act  of  vomiting.  And  often,  indeed,  does  it  ha^n 
that  those  influences  are  propagated  with  the  most  profound  enect 
when  the  duct  of  vomiting  fails  of  being  consummated ;  and  nausea, 
alone,  shall  send  with  prostrating  force  the  modified  nervous  power 
over  the  whole  system ;  when  we  shall  see  it  simultaneously  bathing 
the  whole  surface  with  perspiration  ;  pouring  the  saliva  froni  the 
mouth ;  breaking  down  a  tumultuous  excitement  of  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries ;  starting  on  the  instant  a  torrent  of  bile,  and  an  equal  effusion 
from  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane ;  and,  at  the  next  moment,  pre- 
senting a  magnificent  play  of  reflex  actions  for  the  evacuation  of  the  flu- 
ids, after  the  manner  of  an  active  purgative, — these  very  effusions, 
also,  instituting  other  circles  of  reflex  action,  which  join  in  the  grea. 
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work  of  curative  movements.  Should  vomiting  now  follow,  then  shall 
you  speedily  see  the  vital  energies  returning, — ^the  cold,  pale  skin 
giving  place  to  a  florid  hue  and  a  warm  perBpiration,-^th6  sunken 
features  starting  into  the  fullness  of  health,^— the  gastric  suffering  gone 
as  a  luxury  ohtained, — ^the  general  whirl  of  anxiety  and  distress  con- 
verted into  calm  tranquiUity, — the  headache  dissipated, — the  twang 
of  the  croup,  or  the  grunt  of  pneumonia,  no  longer  sounding  an 
alarm ; — and,  all  this  stupendous  succession  of  events,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  nausea  to  the  restoration  of  the  vital  energies  and  the  near 
resolution  of  disease,-— composing  a  most  astonishing  consecutive  se» 
ries  of  reflex  actions,— -may  require  less  time  than  I  have  hastily  em- 
ployed in  this  general  allusion  to  the  subject.  And  now  can  it  be  en- 
tertained that  this  has  been  the  result  of  absorption,  or  that  the  laws  of 
chemistry  or  physics  have  had  any  connection  with  the  phenomena  1* 

902,  h.  The  foregoing  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  principle 
which  concerns  the  modu8  operandi  of  all  curative  or  morbific  agents, 
whether  physical  or  moral,  and  of  all  the  developments  of  disease  that 
arise  as  sympathetic  consequences  of  each  other.  In  respect  to 
emetics,  however,  it  should  be  considered  that  all  do  not  produce  the 
foregoing  effects,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  the  act  of  vomiting, 
the  results  will  depend  upon  the.  precise  nature  of  the  emetic,  or  the 
manner  in  which  it  modifies  the  nervous  power  and  thus  impresses 
the  organic  properties.  This  explains  the  difference  in  results  be* 
tween  tartanzed  antimony,  ipecacuanha,  sulphate  of  zinc,  warm  wa- 
ter, tickling  the  fauces,  the  mechanical  irritation  of  undigested  food, 
the  shock  of  a  fall,  of  a  surgical  operation,  sailing,  whirling,  offensive 
sights,  offensive  odors,  loss  of  blood,  and  even  their  recollection ; 
while  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  greater  number  should  lead  the  phil- 
osophical inquirer  to  pause  at  the  physical  doctrine  of  absorption, 
and  survey  the  other  difficulties  with  which  it  is  fatally  encumbered. 

902,  i.  When  the  alterations,  of  a  sympathetic  nature,  are  more 
slowly  produced,  as  when  mercury  induces  salivation  gradually,  and 
brings  the  whole  system  under  its  influence,  or  when  small,  and  re- 

J>eated  doses  of  tartanzed  antimony  overcome  inflammations  of  the 
ungs,  &;c.,  the  nervous  power  is  developed  and  modified  at  each  suc- 
cessive dose,  and  the  repetition  of  its  reflection  upon  the  organic  prop- 
erties of  diseased  parts  remote  from  the  stomacn  establishes  progres- 
sive changes,  till  an  absolute  condition  of  disease  may  be  induced  in 
certain  parts,  as  when  mercury  salivates ;  while  the  analogous  influ- 
ences which  are  exerted  on  parts  already  diseased  supplant  the  natu- 
rally morbid  states  by  others  of  an  artificial  nature,  from  which  the 
organic  properties  are  able  to  return  to  their  healthy  condition.  But 
these  impressions  must  be  frequently  repeated ;  for  if  the  interval  be 
lone  between  the  administration  of  the  doses  of  such  agents  as  only 
produce  their  effects  in  a  gradual  manner,  the  diseased  conditions,  not 
being  placed  in  the  way  of  the  recuperative  tendencrv',  will  throw  off 
the  artificial  impression,  and  the  original  intensity  of  disease  will  be 
thus  restored.  The  process  which  I  am  now  considering  is  an  exam- 
ple of  the  cumulative  effect  of  remedial  agents,  some  of  which  are  much 
more  remarkable  than  others,  and  the  ultimate  results  are  pronounced 
with  varying  degrees  of  suddenness.  This  is  also  influenced  by  pe- 
culiarities of  constitution,  or  of  susceptibilities  of  the  organic  proper- 
ties to  changes  now  under  consdderation ;  and  therefore  is  it,  that  sal- 

•  See  «  400  Jb,  476^  A,  514-510,  M3  a,  044  c,  1064. 
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ivation  may  be  speedily  induced*  in  one  subject  by  less  than  a  gram 
of  calomel,  while  no  amount  of  the  remedy  will  produce  this  effect  in 
others.  And  so  of  the  morbific  effects  of  digitalis ;  an  agent,  also, 
which  exemplifies  the  suddenness  with  which  cumulative  agents  may 
produce  an  explosion  of  disease,  although  no  symptoms  had  admon- 
ished us  of  its  approach.  This  principle  concerns,  ako,  the  predis- 
position to  disease  which  is  formed  by  miasmata,  the  virus  of  small- 
pox, of  hydrophobia  (§  516  rf,  no.  6, 647^,  657  a,  666, 904  W,  1059). 

902,  k.  The  permanent  operation  of  die  nervous  power  in  paitico- 
lar  parts  of  the  animal  febric,  as  in  the  sphincters,  supplies  an  elegant 
parallel  with  the  foregoing  uninterrupted  influences  of  the  same  pow- 
er as  developed  by  remedial  or  morbific  agents*  This  power  oper* 
ates  as  a  perpetual  stimulus  to  the  organic  properties  of  the  nniscleB 
just  mentioned,  in  the  same  way  as  the  faeces  and  urine  stimnlate  the 
mucous  tissue.  And  now,  if  we  mutilate  the  inferior  part  of  the  spiiial 
cord,  or  observe  the  sphincter  ani  when  rdaxed  in  bad  cases  of  apo- 
plexy, or  regard  its  condition  when  the  spinal  cord  is  merely  diTiaed, 
we  shall  see  the  relative  bearing  upon  other  organs  of  these  two 
parts  of  the  nervous  system  in  their  connected  state,  but  with  injury 
of  the  brain,  and  how  the  spinal  cord  is  capable  of  an  individaal 
mfluence  (§  473-475,  476^-481,  &C.,  514  g,  &c.). 

902,  L  When  moral  causes  operate  in  the  cure,  or  production  of 
disease,  they  act  directly  upon  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  develop 
and  modify  the  nervous  power  according  to  the  nature  of  each  mental 
afiection ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  physical  agents,  the  nenrous  power 
thus  developed  and  modified  may  be  determined  as  well  upon  the  o^ 
ganic  properties  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  as  upon  other  parta. 
The  blow  upon  the  region  of  the  stomach,  or  the  opening  of  a  thecal 
abscess,  which  have  destroyed  life  on  the  instant,  operate  in  the  same 
way  as  the  paroxysms  of  anger,  or  of  joy,  which  have  been  as  suddenly 
fatal.  In  these  cases  the  nervous  power  is  alike  reflected  with  a  fa- 
tal effect  upon  the  brain  as  well  as  other  important  organs  (^  479)i 

902,  m.  A  more  intricate  example  may  now  be  presented  ^^^^ 
to  those  natural  means  of  cure  which  occur  in  a  former  section;  such 
as  change  of  air,  exercise,  &c.  (§  855).     These  are  all  positiins  rem- 
edies, and,  of  course,  they  have  their  modes  of  operating.    One  ex- 
ample will  open  the  philosophy  of  the  whole.    How,  then,  does  cha^P 
of  air  suddenly  arrest  an  obstinate  form  of  the  hooping-cough?  Tbwe 
is  gastric  as  well  as  pulmonary  disease,  and  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
stomach  is  pretematurally  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  many  caitf^ 
The  air  exerts  its  impression  upon  the  lungs,  and  upon  the  general 
surface  of  the  body.     But,  there  must  be  other  agencies  in  operatic 
before  the  lungs  will  experience  relief    These  agencies  appertain  to 
the  nervous  power,  which  is  developed  by  the  foregoing  ^'"P'!?^^ 
and  reflected  upon  the  stomach  and  other  abdominal  organs.  1*  *" 
be  disease  here,  it  is  more  or  less  relieved,  and  the  more  bo  the  gre 
er  will  be  the  ultimate  salutary  impression  upon  the  lungs, 
abdominal  impression  is  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centra  sd 
nervous  power  reflected  with  its  alterative  influence  upon  the  pui 
nary  mucous  tissue,  and  thus  ends  the  disease.    The  *P®??J  Lj* 
tion  of  the  respiratory  muscles  is,  of  course,  arrested  by  ^"^*^^^ 
the  preternatural  operation  of  the  nervous  power  from  those  mu*i  » 
a  consequence  of  the  subsidence  of  disease  in  the  pulnM»8^  ^ 
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tissue  (§  902,  c).  And  so,  when  change  of  air  promotes  the  healmg 
of  ulcers  upon  the  extremities ;  and  should  they  not  be  complicated 
with  derangement  of  the  abdominal  organs,  one  of  the  sure  evidences 
that  the  foreeoing  is  the  modus  opeiandi  of  this  remedy  is  the  im- 
provement of  appetite  which  commonly  precedes  any  manifest  abate* 
ment  of  the  remote  affections.  The  same  philosophy  applies,  also,  to 
the  control  which  air  and  exercise  frequently  obtsan  over  phthisis  pul« 
monalis  (§  514  c,  626  c,  627  b),*  It  is  conspicuously  seen  even  in  the 
operation  of  morbific  causes ;  and  the  two  aspects  of  the  subject  go 
to  illustrate  each  other  (§  657,  a).  The  principle  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  medicine.  Its  lavTS  are  precise.  Their  knowledge  will 
lead  to  a  greater  dependence  upon  the  functions  of  organic  life  (§ 
878,  890^  d.    But  these  problems  lie  in  the  depths  of  physiology. 

903.  It  is  important  to  consider  the  distinction  between  unpressions 
which  are  maae,  in.  organic  life,  upon  irritability  and  sentunUty  by 
vital  agents,  whether  natural,  morbific,  or  remedial.  The  latter  prop«* 
erty  is  the  subject  of  impressions  particularly  in  animal  life  ;  though  it 
becomes  more  or  less  involved  in  organic,  in  all  its  natural  modifica- 
tions, by  the  accidents  of  disease.  But  the  special  modification  which 
I  have  considered  under  the  name  o^  sympathetic  sensibility  performs 
the  important  part  of  transmitting  impressions  to  the  nervous  centres 
when  they  give  rise  to  sympathetic  movements  in  organic  life.  In- 
deed, the  whole  rhythmic  action  of  the  organism  is  mamtained  by  the 
transmission  of  influences  £rom  all  parts  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
through  this  modification  <^  sensibility,  and  a  consequent  reflected  ac- 
tion of  the  nervous  power  upon  all  the  organs,  as  each  may  require 
the  harmonizing  influence  of  this  great  regulating  property  of  the  vital 
principle  (§  233|,  1037,  b),  through  the  potential  sympathetic  nerve. 

The  foregoing  is  the  chief  agency  which  sensibility  exerts  in  organic 
life,  and  the  nervous  power  no  other  than  that  of  a  vital  agent,  acting, 
like  other  agents,  upon  irritability ,  from  which  the  influence  is  impart- 
ed to  mobility.  This  we  have  also  seen  to  be  equally  the  case  in  ani-> 
mal  life,  when  voluntary  motion  is  performed.  In  all  the  cases,  how- 
ever, where  jferctptian  is  excited,  either  common  or  specific  sensibility 
is  more  or  less  interested,  though  neither  modification  takes  any  part 
in  the  organic  or  animal  movements  (^  2334*,  524  (f,no.  7,  647^,  893-^). 

If  the  brain,  or  any  part  of  the  nervous  system,  be  the  seat  of  dis 
ease,  of  irritation,  &c.,  the  preternatural  development  of  the  nervous 
power  is,  as  we  have  seen,  direct,  and  propagated  directly ^  and  with 
very  yarious  effects,  upon  distant  parts.  In  this*  process  the  motor 
nerves  are  alone  concerned,  and  therefore  sympa^etic  sensibility  is 
not  brought  into  operation*    It  is  exactly  the  second  part  of  the  pro-  i 

cess  which  takes  place  when  influences  are  transmitted  from  one  or- 
ean  to  another  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  centres.  There 
IS,  therefore,  no  difference  in  the  principle.  The  experiments  of  Wil- 
son Philip,  &c.,  illustrate  the  direct  method  (§  477,  &c.) ;  the  eonsd.* 
tutional  action  of  remedies  the  indirect,  or  by  reflex  nervous  action. 

904,  a.  In  considering  the  philosophy  of  the  eflects  of  the  nervous 

Eower  it  is  important  to  regard  its  nature  as  liable  to  modifications 
'om  the  slightest  influences,  both  physical  and  moraL  This  is  evin- 
ced by  all  the  phenomena,  is  analogous  to  the  natural  and  artificial 
modifications  of^ irritability  and  sensibility;  and  according  to  its  modic 
fications,  and  other  concurring  causes  hitherto  expounded,  it  produces 

*  See  NoTX  F  p.  1114. 
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changes  in  the  organic  properties  and  functions ;  establisbing  or  re- 
moving disease,  or  killing  in  an  instant. 

I  say,  therefore,  again  and  again,  as  more  deeply  seated  tban  all 
things  else  at  the  foundation  of  medical  philosophy,  the  Denrous 
power  is  not  only  variously  excited,  exalted,  or  depressed,  or  modifi- 
ed in  its  kind,  and  produces  influences  upon  remote  parts  accordiog 
to  these  changes,  but  it  is  reflected  upon  particular  parts  according 
to  their  existing  susceptibilities,  the  nature  of  the  remote  caose,  and 
the  part  upon  which  the  remote  cause  may  operate  (§  233f ).  Thus, 
as  I  have  said,  one  impression  from  cold,  as  a  blast  of  cold  air,  or  a 
'  drop  of  cold  water  upon  the  skin,  will  rouse  the  respiratory  muscles. 
Another  impression  from  the  san^e  cause  will  excite  catarrh,  or  pneu- 
monia, or  pulmonary  phthisis,  or  articular  rheumatism  (§  649  &-a,  657, 
&c.).  Mercurial  ointment  will  determine  the  nervous  power  special- 
ly upon  the  salivary  glands,  and  liver,  and  the  same  effects  arise  ftm 
the  action  of  mercury  upon  the  stomach.  Cantharides,  internally  or 
externally  applied,  irritates  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  One  degree  of 
impression  by  tartarized  antimony  upon  the  stomach  determines  the 
nervous  power  upon  the  respiratory  muscles,  and  vomiting  is  the  con- 
sequence ;  while  it  simultaneously  reflects  Uie  same  power  upon  the 
skin  as  it  does  in  smaller  doses,  and  of  which  perspiradon  is  a  con- 
sequence,— and  so  on.  But  these  examples  embrace  only  certain 
parts  of  the  influences  in  each  case ;  while  in  others  they  are  far 
more  complex, — one  sympathetic  result  becoming  the  cause  of  oth- 
ers, till,  through  a  single  impression  upon  the  organic  properties  of 
the  skin,  various  circles  of  alterative  reflex  nervous  actions  maybe 
instituted.  Narcotics  induce  peculiar  modifications  of  the  nerrous 
power  when  they  are  administered  by  the  stomach,  and  the  power 
thus  modified  is  not  only  reflected  upon  various  distant  parts  ^th 
effects  corresponding  with  its  modifications,  but  especially,  also,  upon 
the  organic  and  animal  properties  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
Hence  the  obtuseness  of  the  senses,  and  tbe  venous  congestions  of 
the  brain,  which  follow  their  improper  administration  {^  S^igf  ^); 

904,  b.  We  have  seen  that  hydrocyanic  acid,  strychnia,  ic.,  will 
destroy  life,  when  applied  to  the  tongue,  before  one  act  of  inspiration 
can  be  made,  and  that,  when  swallowed  by  man  in  speedily  fatal  dos- 
es, the  odor  of  the  acid  is  indistinguishable  in  the  blood,  or  within  tBe 
organism  (§  350  i  p,  827  d).  Wedemeyer  and  Miiller  testily  to  the  fe- 
tal eflect  of  one  drop  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  within  a  single  83cond, 
when  introduced  into  the  eye  of  a  rabbit  And  so  of  strychnia.  It  w 
also  allowed  by  Muller,  who  defends  the  doctrine  of  absorption  in  all 
cases,  that  from  a  minute  to  two  minutes  are  necessary  to  one  round 
of  the  blood's  circulation.  The  case  is  a  plain  one ;  the  contradic- 
tion obvious  (§  494,  dd).  Besides,  the  action  of  these  poisons  must 
be^n  at  the  instant  of  their  contact  vnth  the  living  parts,  and  what  is 
progressive  throughout  the  entire  second  of  time  is  physiologically  the 
same  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  second.  Magendie  kills  "  the  most 
vigorous  dogs"  by  applying  to  the  fauces  one  drop  of  the  hydrocyanic 
acid,  "  afl:er  two  or  three  hurried  inspirations."  Fereira  says  that  be 
"  once  caused  the  imtantaneous  death  of  a  rabbit  by  applying  its  nose 
to  a  receiver  filled  with  the  vapor  of  the  pure  acid.  The  animal  w 
killed  without  the  least  struggle."  And  so  did  Magendie.  Pereiraadds, 
that  in  cases  of  this  nature," "  the  rapid  action  of  the  poisons  seemfl 
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almost  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  their  absoTption." — Pereira'b 
Mat,  Med.9  p.  27,  242.  The  experimeDts  by  Stilling  and  Van  Deen 
settle  the  question  as  to  absorption  (§  494).  Consider  the  action  of 
opium.  Apply  it  to  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  intestine,  and  the  local 
impression  is  such  that  it  immediately  arrests  the  peristaltic  move- 
ments. Apply  it  to  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  it  instantly  lessens 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  capillary  blood-vessels,  &c.  Now  combine 
these  phenomena,  when  opium  exerts  its  direct  action  upon  the  stom- 
ach, and  indirectly  upon  die  heart,  capillary  system,  &c.,  and  consider 
the  natural  relations  between  the  stomach  and  nervous  centres.  Take 
a  substantial^  physical  fact,  as  supplied  by  the  advocates  of  absorption* 
Thus: 

**  It  is  very  singular,"  says  Sigmond,  "  that  a  pill  of  opium,  admin- 
istered by  the  stomach  at  night,  will  be  vomited  up  in  the  morning, 
after  having  produced  its  narcotic  dfect.  This  is  an  observation  which 
van  Swieten  originally  made." — Siomond's  Lectures^  &c 

My  doctrine  of  alterative  reflex  nervous  action  clears  up  the 
obscurity,  and  admits  of  the  only  explanation  (§  512,  h^  891-|-  k), 

"I  am  acquainted  with  a  physician  in  London,"  says  Sis[mond, 
"  who,  on  takmg  opium,  although  in  a  very  minute  quantity,  will  have 
over  the  surface  of  the  body  a  scarlet  eifflorescence"  (§  891,  e). — Ihid. 

Is  not  this  phenomenon  due  to  the  same  principle  as  that  which  is 
concerned  when  indigestible  food  occasions  analogous  eruptions,  or 
when  they  spring  up,  as  in  infancy  especially,  from  gastric  and  intes- 
tinal derangements,  or  when  the  blotches  of  a  surfeit  vanish  during  the 
operation  of  an  emetic,  or  as  croup  disappears  under  the  same  influ- 
ence] Turn  to  the  experiments  of  Pnilip,  Alston,  Hall,  Stilling, 
Buniva,  Van  Deen,  Kreimer,  Procter,  Girtanner,  Johnson,  &c.,  and 
they  will  be  found  to  confirm  my  conclusion  (§  399, 483,  Exp.  21,  484, 
485,  828  h)y*  that  they  depend  upon  alterative  reflex  nervous  actions. 

The  following  are  other  facts  which  demonstrate  the  local  operation 
of  remedial  and  morbific  agents,  and  the  dependence  of  their  constitu- 
tional efiects  upon  the  laws  of  reflex  nervous  action.      Thus  : 

*'  An  imponderable  quantity  of  atropia,"  says  Pereira,  "  is  sufficient, 
when  appUed  to  the  eye,  to  cause  dilatation  of  the  pupil." 

Now  consider  the  effect  of  this  **  imponderable  quantity"  in  connec- 
tion with  the  analogous  efiect  of  imponderable  light  (§  514,  Z;),  and 
the  modus  operandi  of  the  latter  will  be  found  to  coincide  with  that 
of  the  former.  The  cases  are  remarkably  parallel,  and  the  more  in- 
teresting as  showing  the  transmission  of  influences  through  sympathet- 

*  In  ooonectioD  with  what  I  have  incidentally  said  in  a  former  lection  of  the  adyanta^ 

ges  of  opiom  in  the  cerebral  congestion  which  u  induced  bv  the  intemperate  nse  of  aloo* 
olic  liqoon,  and  which  oonatitQtea  a  prominent  part  of  deUriom  a  pota  ($  891,  r),  I  may 
fay  that  we  witnesa  here,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  irritability  of  the  nervons  tif tuea 
is  relieved,  and  the  aobaidence  of  diaease  as  a  oonaeqaence,  not  only  the  special  modifl- 
cation  of  imtabflity,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  remote  caose,  tmt  also  the  spedal 
adaptation  as  a  remedial  agent  of  what  is  morbifio  in  cerebral  oongestUxis  as  indaoed  by 
any  other  canae  ((  150, 151,  191,  650,  668»  666  b,  976  6, 1068  y). 

ant,  althoogfa  a  knowledge  of  the  remote  canses  aid  na  greatly  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, we  may  not  proceed  apon  diis  consideration  alone,  as  is  commonly  done,  more  euK 
pyrically,  in  deliriam  a  poto.  Opium  rarely  fails  of  being  penncioos,  in  that  affection,  if 
there  be  much  gastric  or  hepatic  derangement,  nntil  thia  condition  be  more  or  less  orer^ 
come.  It  is  always  nsefol  to  premise  a  cathartic,  of  which  calomel  should  generally  fonn 
a  component  part ;  and,  in  niany  cases,  bloodletting  ia  an  indispensable  remedy.  But 
her^  again,  the  exact  pathology,  and  the  complications  of  the  disease,  should  be  well  aa« 
oertained,  or  bloodletting  may  pnyye  as  pernicious  in  some,  as  opium  does  in  others. 

There  are  also  certain  states  of  the  brain  attendant  on  maniacs  in  which  opium  is  ben- 
eficial ;  bat  we  moat  be  sure  of  the  ri^t,  or  we  shall  be  ■ore  to  go  wrong. 

U  u 
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ic  sensibility  as  pronounced  in  an  expanded  nezre  and  as  implanted 
in  the  skin  of  the  eyelid,  or  in  the  tunica  conjunctira,  and  therefore 
through  different  sensitive  nerves,  while  in  all  the  cases,  the  motor  nerve, 
and  the  part  which  is  impressed  by  the  nervous  power  are  exactly 
the  same  (§  233^).  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  as  exempH^gthe 
modification  of  the  nervous  power  by  preternatural  aeents,  that  the 
motion  of  the  iris  is  very  different  under  the  different  iDfluencesof  the 
remote  causes  (§  74  a,  188j^  d,  514, 1,  1042). 

"  It  is  a  very  interesting  fact,"  says  Sigmond,  '*  that  the  applicadon 
of  hyoscyamus  and  belladonna  to  the  eye  was  not  applied  to  any  prac- 
tical purpose  until  a  gentleman  by  accident  apphed  a  piece  of  die 
herb  to  his  eye,  when  the  effect  remained  for  three  uteek»^^ 

He  states,  also,  that  a  dilatation  of  the  pupils  may  be  produced  by 
only  approximating  the  leaves  of  hyoscyamus  or  belladonna  to  tl^ 
eyes.  This  is  a  closer  parallel  with  the  effect  of  light  than  the  preoe> 
dmg  statement  by  Pereira  (p.  344,  ^  516  <^,  no.  6). 

Observe  how  many  individuals  are  liable  to  violent  eryBipclatoas 
inflammation  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  from  approaching 
only  within  a  few  yards  of  several  species  of  rhus ;  while,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  many  are  entirely  insusceptible  of  its  action,  as  many  are  of 
the  constitutional  effects  of  mercury  (§  585,  h). 

Here,  again,  is  another  fact,  coincident  with  the  foregoing,  and  which 
also  elegantly  illustrates  the  different  natural  modifications  of  the  or- 
ganic properties ;  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  continuous  tissue 
(§  133,  &c.).  "As  an  enema,"  says  Sigmond  (I  quote  from  the  adro* 
cates  of  absorption),  "  hyoscyamus,  in  any  quantity,  cannot  be  givea." 
Authorities  are  quoted  to  show  that  it  then  produces  delirium,  and 
even  apoplectic  symptoms,  and  also  when  the  "  fumes  were  inhaled " 
(§  827  h,  1066)— Lectures  in  London  Lancet,  Feby.  18,  1837, 

The  snuff  which  regales  the  nose,  and  the  tobacco  which  equally 
delights  the  mouth,  are  violent  poisons  to  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue ; 
and  the  constitutional  results  harmonize  with  the  local  effects  in  either 
case  (§  133,  &c.,  150, 151).  Again,  if  remedial  or  poisonous  stthstan- 
ces  act  by  absorption,  why  is  tobacco  smoke  so  innoxious  when  inhaled 
by  the  lungs,  and  yet  so  deleterious  when  swallowed,  or  when  con- 
veyed into  the  rectum  1  Most  remedial  agents,  indeed,  produce  con- 
stitutional effects  according  to  the  natural  vital  modifications  not  only 
of  the  mucous,  and  other  tissues  of  different  parts,  but  of  one  contm* 
uous  tissue,  as  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes,  nose,  fences,  cesoph- 
agus,  stomach,  small  and  large  intestines,  larynx,  trachea,  and  lunga. 
Where  would  philosophy  be ;  where  our  interpretation  oftbeae  van- 
ous  consequences,  if  we  followed  the  chemist  in  his  physical  views  of 
life  ?  What  would  tobacco  affect  in  such  a  case  1  Would  it  nauseate 
by  affecting  chemical  affinity,  or  cohesion,  or  elasticity,  or  would  the 
nose  or  the  mouth  enjoy  through  any  such  properties  of  matter,  ot 
would  galvanism  help  our  understanding  1     Is  it  through  any  such 

?roperties  that  we  feel  the  smart  when  the  fire  bumsl  Does  not 
'ereira  supply  an  important  fact  against  his  general  doctrine  of  op- 
eration by  absorption  when  he  defends  a  moderate  practice  of  opium 
smoking,— especially  as  the  whole  volume  of  smoke  is  drawn  into  the 
lungs  ^—{Mat.  Med.,  p.  1293.)  Shall  we  not  rather  look  to  wh&t  is 
known  of  the  natural  modifications  of  irritability  in  the  mucous  tissue 
of  different  organs  1     If  opium  offend  the  stomach,  the  principle  is  the 
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same  as  when  urine  excoriates  the  mucons  membrane  of  the  lungs, 
and  thus  produces  the  most  violent  reflex  nervous  actions.  But  the 
distinguished  author  above  quoted  shall  lay  down  our  principle  him- 
self.    Thus : 

''  Sir'B.  Brodie/'  he  says, "  found  that  an  infusion  of  tobacco,  thrown 
into  the  rectum,  paralyzed  the  heart,  and  caused  death  in  a  few  min- 
utes. But  if  the  head  of  the  animal  be  previously  removed,  and  arti- 
ficial respiration  kept  up,  the  heart  remains  unaffected ;  proving  that 
tobacco  disorders  this  organ  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem only"  (§  484,  h),—Ibid.,  p.  869.    Also,  Note  B  p.  1113. 

Should  we  not  rather  say,  through  the  medium  of  the  brain  iu  its 
connection  with  the  spinal  marrow,  while  other  parts  may  suflfer  reflex 
nervous  actions  through  the  spinal  marrow,  or  even  the  ganglionic 
system  alone.  And  now  contrast  with  the  foregoing  peculiarities  of 
tobacco  and  opium  the  fact  that  the  inhalation  of  the  fiimes  of  hyos- 
cyamus  produces  vertigo,  tremors,  laborious  respiration,  &c. ;  and 
that  hydrocyanic  acid,  in  the  quantity  of  a  drop,  or  in  vapor,  on  ac- 
count of  the  coincident  relations  of  its  virtues  to  the  naturally  modi- 
fied organic  properties  of  various  parts,  is  instantly  fatal,  whether  ap- 
plied to  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  stomach,  or  lungs. 
And  so  of  the  spirituous  extract  of  nux  vomica.  If  absorption  be  good 
in  some  of  the  cases,  it  should  be  equally  so  in  the  others.  Consider, 
too,  how  the  habitual  use  of  narcotics  reduces  the  susceptibility  of  the 
stomach  to  the  influence  of  each  one,  respectively,  and  not  to  the  oth- 
ers, and  how  the  constitutional  effects  go  on,  pari  passu,  in  the  ratio 
of  the  local  effects.  And  consider,  abo,  how  music  assuages  suffer 
ing,  or  the  expectation  of  the  dentist  relieves  toothache.  And  why, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  absorption,  should  not  medicines  produce 
the  same  constitutional  effects  when  injected  into  the  bladder,  as  when 
administered  by  the  stomach  ?  Are  you  doubtful  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  certain  substances  produce  their  constitutional  effects  when 
applied  to  the  skin,  as  mercury  and  tobacco,  for  example  ]  Consider 
the  foregoing  case  of  hydrocyanic  acid ;  or  how  an  issue  relieves  deep- 
seated  inflammation  ;  or,  again,  how  belladonna,  or  hyoscyamus,  when 
applied  to  the  lids  of  the  eyes,  as  when  to  the  stomach,  produces  dil- 
atation of  the  pupils  (§  1066). 

904,  hh.  Let  us  observe  the  constitutional  effects  of  tartarized  antimo- 
ny when  administered  in  small  and  repeated  doses.  This  substance 
possesses,  in  a  general  sense,  the  power  of  lessening  the  irritability  of 
the  stomach  (in  relation  to  its  own  virtues),  where  the  doses  are  small 
at  first,  and  gradually  increased.  From  this  principle,  indeed,  results  ' 
the  necessity  of  increasing  the  doses  as  far  as  they  may  be  borne 
without  nausea,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  same  influence 
upon  disease  as  is  exerted  by  the  first  and  smaller  doses.  In  this 
way,  in  certain  affections,  as  in  articular  rheumatism,  we  may  some- 
times rapidly  increase  the  doses  from  the  sixteenth  of  a  grain  to  two 
grains,  although  the  first  dose  shall  have  actually  produced  vomiting, 
while  the  two  grains  are  borne  without  nausea.  It  is  also  certain 
that  this  progressive  increase  of  the  remedy,  as  far  as  may  be  admit- 
ted by  the  stomach,  is  indispensable  to  the  full  influence  upon  disease 
which  was  exerted  by  the  smaller  doses  before  the  remedy  had  sub- 
dued the  irritability  of  the  stomach  (§  516  d^  no.  7,  558,  578  d,  841). 

Now  were  tho  physical,  and  not  the  physiological,  doctrine  truo, 
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there  should  be  no  necessity  for  this  regular  and  rapid  increase  of 
the  doses.     The  nearer,  indeed,  each  dose  approaches  the  point  of 
nausea  so  will  the  general  arterial  excitement,  and  local  inflamma- 
tions, be  held  in  subjection ;  from  which  it  is  plainly  mani^Mt  that  the 
remote  effects  depend  upon  the  amount  of  influence  produced  upon 
the  stomach.    And  so  of  opium,  and  all  the  narcotics,  and,  indeed,  of 
various  other  agents  which  are  freely  assumed  to  operate  through  die 
circulation.    As  to  antimony,  cionp  often  subsides  wnen  nausea  begins. 
But  again,  on  the  contrary,  we  may  obtain  an  exactly  opposite  se- 
ries of  results  from  tartarized  antimony ;  by  which  we  prove  our  prop- 
osition by  the  converse  of  the  foregoing  phenomena.     We  may  begin 
the  treatment  by  one  eighth  of  a  grain  without  producing  nausea  ;  but 
in  an  hour  or  two  afterward,  a  repetition  of  the  same  dose  nauseates 
the  stomach,  and  prostrates  die  whole  system.    Again,  at  the  same 
interval,  we  repeat  the  same  dose  and  vomiting  ensues,  accompanied 
by  still  greater  constitutional  effects.    We  then  reduce  the  quantity 
to  the  twelfth  of  a  grain  and  again  we  have  nausea  and  vomitine^,  with 
still  greater  constitutional  results.     We  go  on  to  reduce  the  dose  in 
this  manner,  and,  as  I  have  witnessed  in  adults,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  diminish  the  quantity  to  the  thirtieth  part  of  a  grain  to  avoid  pro- 
tracted nausea,  and  a  general  prostration  of  the  system.    Here,  then, 
the  remedy  not  only  continues  to  nauseate  the  stomach  in  greatly  di- 
minished doses,  but,  as  in  the  opposite  case,  there  is  a  constant  ratio 
between  its  impression  on  the  irritability  of  tiie  stomach  and  its  con- 
stitutional influences  and  its  special  effects  on  diseased  remote  argana 
However  the  dose  may  be  diminished,  so  long  as  it  impresses  the  ir- 
ritability of  the  stomach,  it  breaks  down  the  general  arterial  excite- 
ment, and  ofl;en  overthrows  inflammation  just  as  fully,  and  rapidly,  as 
when  two  grains  are  administered  with  a  similar  effect  upon  the  stom- 
ach.    Nor  is  this  all  which  antimony  opposes  to  the  doctrine  of  ab- 
sorption ;  since  in  tiie  cases  first  supposed,  when  it  finally  produces 
nausea  after  repeated  and  gradually-increased  doses  it  does  not  re- 
duce the  irritability  of  the  stomach  after  that  dose,  as  afl;er  the  begin- 
ning of  the  remedy,  and  when  it  did  not  produce  nausea.    On  the 
contrary,  the  gastric  irritability  is  now  brought  up  to  a  full  relation  to 
the  remedy  in  that  last  dose,  where  it  either  remains  permanentiy  for 
some  time,  or  is  quite  as  apt  to  increase  in  susceptibility  to  tiie  anti- 
monial  influence,  so  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  diminish  the  next  fol- 
lowing dose  to  avoid  a  renewal  of  the  nausea,  and  perhaps  vomiting. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  effects  on  the  constitution,  and  on  remote  dis- 
ease, are  exactly  conformable  to  the  amount  of  influence  upon  the 
stomach,  proving  that  its  effects  depend  on  reflex  nervous  actions. 

904,  c,  Pereira  has  rendered  our  best  standard  woik  on  Materia 
Medica  liable  to  the  objection  which  I  am  now  considering,  as  be  has, 
also,  to  that  of  reasoning  from  the  effects  of  remedies  on  man  in  health, 
and  even  upon  the  naturally  modified  constitution  of  animals  and 
plants,  to  the  altered  susceptibilities  of  man  as  tiiey  exist  in  disease. 
Of  tartar  emetic,  he  says,  we  do  not  know  "  the  mode  in  which  it  pro- 
duces its  curative  effect.*'     And  again,  a  universal  opinion — 

*'  Shall  we  deny  the  efiicacy  of  bloodletting  in  inflammation,  of  mer- 
cury in  syphilis,  of  cinchona  in  intermittents,  and  of  a  host  of  other 
remedies,  simply  because  we  cannot  account  for  their  beneficial  ef- 
fects ]     The  fact  is,*'  he  continues,  ''  that  in  tiie  present  state  of  oar 
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knowledge^  we  cannot  explain  the  modus  medendi  of  a  large  number 
of  our  best  and  most  certain  remedial  agents."— (Pereira'b  MeU.  Med^ 
vol.  i.,  p.  417.     1839.) 

This  supposed  ignorance  is  mostly  predicated  of  the  failure  of  de- 
tecting the  medicines  in  the  circulation ;  but  mil  it  apply  to  such  ob- 
servers as  explain  their  modus  operandi  on  other  pnnciples,  and  in 
conformity  vnth  well-established  facts  1  If  "  bloodletting  be  effica- 
cious in  inflammation,  mercury  in  syphilis/'  &c.,  they  are  so  through 
great  and  immutable  laws ;  and  shall  we  rest  in  ignorance  of  those 
laws  because  we  cannot  deny  the  efficacy  of  the  remedies  ?  Is  it  not 
this  very  common  representation  of  the  topics  before  us,  and  of  the 
phenomena  of  living  beings,  which  has  led  to  so.  general  a  disregard 
of  the  great  principles  in  medicine,  and  to  the  revival  of  the  exploded 
creeds  of  the  iatro-chemical  and  iatro-mechanical  philosophers  !  Or 
is  it  any  argument  aeainst  the  interpretation  of  the  properties  and  laws 
of  organic  beings,  of  their  modifications  in  disease,  of  the  modus  ope^ 
randi  of  remedial  agents,  as  set  forth  by  one  inquirer,  that  fifty  differ- 
ent and  conflicting  systems  have  been  projected  by  others  ¥  Such, 
indeed,  must  be  the  position  of  every  disputed  topic  when  universal 
truth  shall  ultimately  prevaiL  The  argument,  therefore,  however 
common,  is  necessarily  fallacious  (^  892,  6,  905f ). 

There  is  no  objection  to  admitting  that  all  remedial  and  morbific 
agents  find  their  way,  very  scantily,  into  the  circulation,  excepting  as 
it  regards  the  matter  of  fact,  and  a  respect  for  those  principles  which 
nature  has  ordained  for  their  exclusion. so  far  as  to  prevent  their  in- 
eress  in  injurious  quantities.  No  conclusions,  as  I  have  shown,  can 
be  formed  from  the  effects  of  injections  into  the  circulation ;  which 
are  the  rudest  facts  in  relation  to  a  topic  of  this  nature.  It  therefore 
becomes  the  merest  assumption  to  amrm  that  the  minute  proportions 
of  medicines,  which  may  force  their  way  through  the  well-guarded 
portals  of  the  organism,  produce  those  remarkable  results  which  we 
witness  after  their  administration  by  the  stomach  ;  while  we  are  met 
at  the  threshold  of  the  inquiry  by  the  clearest  interpretation  of  their 
modus  operandi  in  the  perfectly  demonstrable  laws  of  sympathy;  in  a 
stupendous  display  of  reflex  actions  of  the  nervous  power  in  the  nat- 
ural conditicHis  of  the  body,  and  as  modified  by  a  vast  variety  of  ex- 
periments, and  by  the  morbid  processes  that  are  perpetually  before  us. 

904,  d.  Ag^n,  take  the  grand  characteristics  of  the  cinchonas,  arse- 
nic, calomel,  and  the  whole  group  of  agents  for  intermittent  diseases. 
Of  cinchona,  Pereira  says  (adfter  having  expounded  its  operation  as  a 
tonic  through  the  process  of  absorption),  that  in  intermittent  diseases 
its  *'  method  medendi  is  quite  inexplicable."^^(i2u2.,  vol.  ii.,  p,  1002, 
1006.  1840.)  But,  is  not  its  mode  of  operation  just  as  intelligible  in 
one  case  as  in  the  other  ?  Does  not  the  whole  system  of  nature, 
where  common  results  are  concerned  in  any  integral  part,  enforce  the 
belief  that  the  same  laws  are  concerned  in  both  cases ;  and  do  not  aU 
the  relative  facts  in  physiology,  all  that  is  known  of  the  properties  of 
life,  and  of  the  constittttionu  effects  of  vital  stimuli  of  any  aenomina- 
tion  proclaim  the  fiict,  that  nature  is  just  as  consistent  in  this  in- 
stance as  she  is  in  the  simple  principles  which  determine  the  phe- 
nomena of  gravitation,  of  chemical  affinity,  of  the  attraction  of  cohe-* 
tion,  of  repulsion,  &c.,  or,  in  more  sensible  physics,  of  electricity,  of 
light,  of  magnetism,  &c.1    If  we  refer,  as  does  Pereira,  to  the  effects 
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of  cinchona  bb  a  tonic  upon  the  healthy  system,  we  most  explain  die 
methodua  operandi  before  we  can  apply  it  in  the  least  to  any  paraHe] 
effects  upon  morbid  and  enfeebled  states  of  the  system.  But  we  may 
not  speflLk  of  ''  augmentation  of  cohesion  of  the  organic  mass/'  &c. 
(§  890,  890i). — Ibid,,  p.  1002.  These  are  only  effects  of  an  antece- 
dent operation,  in  which  the  whole  modus  operandi  consists  (§  842). 
But  the  mode  in  which  cinchona  produces  its  effects  in  the  perfect  or- 
ganism being  just  as  obscure  as  in  diseased  states,  we  start  with  oar 
interpretation  of  its  modus  operandi  in  intermittents  just  as  we  do  of 
the  mode  in  which  cinchona  produces  its  fullest  effects  in  health;  or 
raises  the  vigor  of  the  stoinach,  sharpens  the  appetite,  and  braces  np 
the  animal  man,  in  dyspeptic  affections. 

Now  the  mode  in  which  cinchona  accomplishes  these  last  results  ii 
no  more  obvious  than  its  action  as  a  febrinige.  One  must  certamlj 
be  as  plain  as  the  other,  since  the  essential  influences  and  changes 
are  exerted  upon  the  organic  properties  of  living  parts,  which  are 
governed  by  siniple  and  immutable  laws.  To  explain  the  operation 
of  a  given  cause  upon  two  principles  where  the  results  are  of  the 
same  genus,  and  nearly  of  the  same  species,  would  be  to  disjoint  na- 
ture completely,  and  to  render  her  a  deformity. 

With  this  fundamental  principle,  we  move  forward  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  effects  of  cinchona  when  it  exasperates  or  produces  dis- 
ease ;  and  so  of  other  morbific  agents.  All  the  results,  as  they  Taiy 
from  those  which  follow  the  ordinary  stimuli  of  life,  depend  upon  die 
mutability  of  the  organic  properties  and  actions.  Upon  these,  mo^ 
bific  causes,  like  the  natural  vital  stimuli,  make  their  whole  impres- 
sion ;  but  they  go  farther  in  that  impression  than  the  natural  stinrali 
of  life.  That  is  to  say,  they  make  their  impression  so  profbandly, 
and  in  virtue  of  their  peculiar  attributes,  as  to  alter  the  natural  cona- 
tion of  the  organic  properties  and  actions ;  and  this  alteration  consti- 
tutes disease.  All  diat  follows  are  but  mere  "  sequelae."  Remedial 
agents,  as  we  have  seen,  are  capable  of  doing  the  same  thing;  an 
when  direct  in  action,  they  operate  upon  the  same  principle.  It  u 
for  this  reason,  therefore,  that  they  produce  disease  in  the  healthy  o^ 
ganism ;  and  when  they  contribute  to  the  care  of  disease,  it  is  in  vir- 
tue of  that  morbific  action  which  they  exert  on  healthy  parts.  They 
are  a  class  of  morbific  agents,  however,  which  produce  only  such  dis- 
eases, in  health  (if  not  administered  in  great  excess),  as  are  of  a  tran- 
sient nature ;  and  when,  therefore,  administered  for  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease, they  induce  a  morbid  state  more  favorable  than  the  pre-exisnng 
to  the  natural  tendency  of  morbid  organic  properties  and  actions  to 
return  to  their  healthy  standard  (^  892  b,  893,  901, 1059). 

Thus  we  get  at  a  common  principle  of  the  methodw  operandi  of  cm- 
chona  as  a  Umicj  as  Sifebrifitge,  and  as  a  morbific  agent;  and  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  all  other  remedies  which  possess  absolute  reme- 
dial virtues.  This  philosophy  enables  us  at  once  to  understand  how 
arsenic,  cobweb,  opium,  alcohol,  moral  emotions,  and  almost  every 
thing  else,  are,  like  cinchona,  more  or  less  curative  of  intermittent 
fevers ;  and  though  the  alterations  which  are  directly  instituted  by 
these  various  agents  are  unlike  in  all  die  instances,  and  correspond 
with  the  peculiar  virtues  of  each  agent,  each  one  induces  such  chan- 
ges in  the  organic  properties  as  enable  them  to  take  on  their  natural 
tendency  toward  a  state  of  health, — some  being  more  conducive  than 
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Others,  aad  either  liable  to  exasperate  the  disease.  We  thus  see,  also, 
how  it  is  that  our  remedies  must  be  well  adapted  to  the  existing  pa- 
thology, or  they  will  prove  morbific ;  since  their  operation  is  as  well 
regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  morbid  conditions  as  by  the  virtues  of 
the  remedies  (§  79,  150,  &c.,  857,  890^  d,  892  d).  We  must  look 
for  the  reason  of  this  ready  subversion  of  intermittent  fever  to  solid- 
ism  and  vitalism.  We  must  regard  nature  in  her  recuperative  efforts 
as  strongly  pronounced  during  the  periods  of  intermission,  and  thus 
learn  from  her  that  the  moibid  properties  of  life  may  require  but  a 
slight  impression  to  establish  an  unintermitting  tendency  toward  a 
state  of  health  (§  177-182,  557  a,  756  a,  775). 

That  there  is  a  meikodus  operandi,  in  all  the  foregoing  cases,  is  too 
certain  to  be  questioned ;  and  such  being  the  fact,  it  is  quite  a  becom- 
ing ocQupation  for  the  human  mind  to  interrogate  its  nature ;  or  as 
the  Wise  Man,  ''it  is  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  thing,  and  the  glory 
of  man  to  find  it  out"  (§  892,  b,  90d|).— Notes  K  L  pp.  1119,  1120. 

905,  a.  1  will  now  present  a  comprehensive  example  which  illus- 
trates the  foregoing  doctrines.  A  seton,  passed  through  the  skin  of 
the  neck,  removes  inflammation  of'the  eyes.  In  this  instance,  nothing 
can  possibly  enter  the  circulation,  but  the  whole  influence  of  the  se- 
ton upon  the  eyes  must  be  exerted  through  reflex  actions  of  the 
nervous  system.  By  tracing  out  all  the  effects  of  which  this  seton  is 
capable  we  may  show  that  it  involves  all  the  principles  which  are 
concerned  in  the  production  of  disease  and  its  cure  (§  63-81). 

In  the  first  place,  the  seton  establishes  an  inflammation  in  the  part 
of  the  skin  in  which  it  is  inserted.  Here  we  have  the  whole  inter- 
pretation of  morbific  agents  in  producing  their  direct  diseases. 
Like  the  seton,  all  others  act  upon  the  irritability  of  parts,  directly 
or  by  reflex  action,  alter  its  nature,  and  involve  the  other  organic  prop- 
erties in  corresponding  changes,  when  a  change  of  function  ensues  as 
a  consequence ;  and  then  may  follow  a  variety  of  physical  results. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  seton  in  its  curative  aspect,  as  it  relates  to 
the  ophthalmic  inflammation.  The  morbid  state  of  the  skin  operates 
as  a  peculiar  stimulus,  the  result  of  which  is  transmitted  to  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  axis,  where  it  develops  and  modifies  the  nervous  power, 
and  reflects  it  through  organic  nerves  (^  893  a).*  The  intensity  of  the 
nervous  power,  thus  developed,  is  not  sufficient  to  alter  the  organic 
properties  of  any  part  excepting  the  susceptible  ones  which  conduct 
the  inflammatory  affection  of  the  eyes  through  their  instruments  of 
action,  and  therefore  no  sympathetic  disease  is  produced.  But  irri- 
tability being  pretematurally  susceptible  in  the  inflamed  eyes,  the 
nervous  power  operates  with  effect  upon  it,  and  alters  the  nature  of 
that  and  other  properties  so  as  to  enaole  them  to  return  to  their  nat- 
ural state ;  and  thus  the  inflammation  subsides  (§  150,  151). 

We  will  next  see  how  this  seton  may  become  the  cause  of  disease 
in  other  parts  by  reflex  action,  and  we  shall  then,  also,  have  the  whole 
of  the  principle  which  is  ever  concerned  in  the  development  of  sec- 
ondary diseases ;  and  we  shall  see,  too,  that  the  principle  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  which  concerns  the  curative  effects  of  remedies  when 
they  operate  upon  remote  parts  through  the  medium  of  another  part; 
as  in  the  curative  effect  of  the  seton  upon  the  inflamed  eyes. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  that  the  seton  is  permitted  to  remain  in  the 

neck  after  it  has  accomplished  the  cure  of  the  eyes,  till,  finally,  it  ex- 

*  In  this  curative  effisct,  as  in  the  case  of  vesicants  (§  893  c),  centres  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve  are  more  interested  than  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 
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cites  a  severe  degree  of  inflammation  in  the  surrounding  akin.  Bj- 
and-bj,  we  find  tne  patient  beginning  to  lose  his  appetite,  the  tongue 
coats  up,  and  other  marks  of  a  diseased  state  of  the  stomach  set  in. 
This  organ,  therefore,  has  become  involved  in  disease  id  conseqaenoe 
of  the  neglected  and  irritative  state  of  the  seton.  Still,  howererf  die 
mischief  is  allowed  to  go  on,  and  the  eyes,  which  had  been  relieved 
by  the  seton,  again  become  inflamed.  The  seton  has  been  the  essen- 
tial cause  of  this  round  of  phenomena ;  and  since  nothing  can  hm 
been  introduced  into  the  circulation,  from  beginning  to  end,  we  nrart 
look  to  the  nervous  influence  for  the  remote  developments  of  disease, 
as  in  the  former  case  for  the  curative  results  (§  514,  h).  The  seton, 
after  the  cure  of  the  eyes,  had  taken  on  a  higher  and  modified  state 
of  inflammatory  action,  and  it  transmitted  to  the  brain  and  spinal  eori 
such  influences  as  developed  the  nervous  power  in  greater  inteosilj 
and  a  more  morbific  condition.  This  state  of  the  nervous  power,  be- 
ine  reflected  abroad,  fell  with  greater  force  upon  the  stomach  thanoo 
o^er  parts,  from  its  peculiar  susceptibilities,  and  its  close  natural  re* 
lations  with  the  skin  and  cerebral  system  (§  233}).  The  stomadihas 
also  the  eyes  much  under  its  control,  and  die  eyes  are  now  paIticn]a^ 
ly  liable  to  be  injuriously  aflected  by  reflex  actions  instituted  hj  dw 
stomach  on  account  of  their  recent  inflammation,  which  left  tbem  ina 
more  than  usuallv  susceptible  state.  The  stomach,  therefore,  in  trans- 
mitting its  morbid  impressions  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  co-opeiatM 
with  those  from  the  seton  in  increasing  and  reflecting  a  morbific  nervoos 
influence  upon  the  eyes.  Thus,  like  vesicants,  setons  are  mohific  when 
their  action  extends  beyond  the  centres  of  the  organic  nerve  (^8934 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  natural  tendency  of  the  properties 
and  actions  of  life  to  return  from  diseased  to  their  healthy  states.  The 
seton,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  new  derelopmeots 
of  disease  m  the  stomach  and  eyes,  and  these  effects  are  mamtained 
by  keeping  up  the  irritative  inflammation  of  the  skin.  If,  therefor^ 
we  withdraw  the  mechanical  irritant  from  the  skin,  the  inflammation 
of  the  part  will  subside  spontaneously ;  and  having  thus  remored  the 
exciting  cause  of  disease  in  the  stomach  and  eyes,  these  parts,  also, 
return  spontaneousl  v  to  their  healthy  states.  Thus  it  is,  also,  tbt  ^ 
irritation  of  setons,  issues,  blisters,  &c.,  when  applied  over  the  jouriS) 
&c.,  for  the  removal  of  inflammation  of  the  ligaments  or  other  tissae^ 
may,  after  having  greatly  fulfilled  their  purpose,  ultimately  keep  ap& 
degree  of  the  disease,  or  increase  its  intensity.  But,  if  the  skin  be  now 
healed,  the  disease  will  subside  spontaneously, — the  veiy  healing  of 
the  skin  reflecting  salutary  influences.  This  is  often  reriSed  by  the 
effects  of  remedies  when  administered  internally;  disease  being  ota- 
mately  aggravated  by  the  means  which  were  at  first  curatiTe,  but 
again  yielding  with  rapidity  as  soon  as  the  remedy  is  dwcontinued. 
In  all  the  cases,  the  ultimate  subsidence  of  the  aggravated  conditions 
of  disease  is  owing  to  the  artificial  modifications  of  their  pathological 
cause.  This  recuperadve  law  lies  at  the  foundation  of  diciapeuttcs, 
and  it  shows  us  that  the  first  and  greatest  step  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases is  to  remove  their  exciting  causes;  when  the  natural  physio- 
logical constitution  may  require  no  other  aid  from  art. 

The  only  remaining  consideration  to  comf>lete  the  essential  pniws- 
ophy  of  the  operation  of  remedial  and  morbific  agents  relates  to  tne 
direct  action  of  remedies  in  curing  diseases  of  parts  to  which  tney 
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may  be  applied.  If  an  emollient  poultice,  as  it  is  called,  or  opium, 
or  leeches,  &c.,  be  applied  to  the  inflamed  skin,  they  may  hasten  the 
subsidence  of  the  inflammation.  This  is  done  by  their  direct  altera 
tiye  action  upon  the  diseased  properties  of  the  part,  as  in  the  case  of 
morbific  agents ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  subsidence  of  the  primary 
affection  may  be  that  of  the  sympathetic  diseases.  But,  the  sympa- 
thetic afiections  may  be  also  hastened  in  their  decline  by  the  direct 
application  of  remedies  to  the  sympathizing  parts ;  or,  we  may  con- 
tribute to  the  cure  of  the  whole  by  addressing  remedies  directly  to 
one  of  the  organs  which  has  been  sympathetically  involred,  as  to  the 
stomach  in  the  foregoing  case ;  or,  die  sympathetic  afiections  may  go 
on  independently  of  the  cure  of  the  primary  disease,  and  require  a 
distiDct  treatment ;  or,  it  may  be  necessary  to  cure  them  first,  before 
the  primary  disease  can  be  removed.  The  diseased  state  of  the  stom- 
ach, for  example,  in  the  foregoing  case,  may,  in  its  turn,  establish  a 
morbific  reflex  nervous  action  upon  the  seton^  and  thus  complicate  the 
principle  as  to  exciting  causes,  and  institute  a  mixed  condition  of 
reflex  nervous  influences.  This,  in  fact,  is  more  or  less  the  case,  in 
most  diseases,  after  the  morbid  state  is  propagated  from  the  primary 
seat.  In  the  example  now  stated  all  the  diseased  parts  act  and  react 
upon  each  other,  each  becoming  a  point  of  departure  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  morbific  nervous  influence,  and  each  aflection,  therefore, 
contributing  to  maintain  and  aggravate  the  others.  Other  orgrans  join 
in,  though  perhaps  not  essentially  disturbed,  and  take  their  part  in  the 
disease  according  to  their  deerees  of  afiection,  and  more  or  less,  also, 
according  to  their  relative  vital  importance  and.  constitutional  rela- 
tions ;  while  the  great  movement  of  diseased  action  may  be  variously 
influenced  by  the  contingencies  which  grow  out  of  constitution,  tem- 
perament, age,  habits,  external  influences,  &c.  (§  512,  &c.). 

And  so,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  curative  process  begins,  wheth- 
er instituted  by  nature  or  by  art,  the  whole  organic  system  may  con- 
cur in  the  salutary  change  which  is  started  at  a  single  point  (§  143,  c, 
and  r^erences  there). 

905,  h.  The  vast  advantages  which  are  every  where  arising  from 
warm  poultices,  and  warm  fomentations,  both  in  the  hands  of  the  phy- 
sician and  the  surgeon,  lead  me  to  advert  still  farther  to  the  philoso- 
phy which  concerns  their  eflects,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  tend  not  only 
to  their  more  firequent  substitution  for  powerful  agents,  or  for  the  sur- 
geon's knife,  and,  therefore,  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  recupera- 
tive law,  and  a  greater  reliance  upon  Nature  herself,  but  that  it  may 
contribute  light  upon  the  fundamental  cause  of  disease,  and  the  reme- 
dial action  of  all  things  else. 

In  what,  I  have  hitherto  said  of  the  foundation  of  disease  in  common 
physiological  principles,  and  of  the  near  approximation,  in  their  path- 
ological states,  of  all  the  varieties  and  modifications  of  inflammation, 
in  connection  with  what  has  been  variously  and  specifically  stated  of 
the  common  mode  of  action  which  obtains  with  all  efficient  remedies, 
firom  the  vesicant  to  the  sedative,  it  is  evident  that  the  remedial  action 
of  poultices,  and  hot  fomentations,  falls  under  the  universal  philoso- 
phy. From  blisters  and  irritating  cathartics  we  readily  pass  along  an 
intermediate  series  of  analogies  that  are  represented  by  other  agents 
till  we  arrive  at  tonics  and  stimulants.  In  a  former  section  I  was 
employed  in  endeavoring  to  show,  through  the  operation  of  these  last 
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agents,  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  distinction  wblcb  jiai 
been  made  of  inflammation  into  active  and  passive,  or  sthenic  aod 
asthenic,  conditions  (§  733^  752-756).  The  example  sappliedby 
erysipelas,  in  which  blisters  and  leeches  may  afford  relief  when  ap- 
plied to  the  inflamed  surface,  either  separately  or  conjointly,  b  ooSy 
another  impressive  evidence  of  the  close  approximation  of  the  vanoos 
pathologicsd  states  of  inflammation  ;  and  the  variety  in  the  lemedial 
virtues  of  the  curative  agents  which  have  now  passed  under  review 
goes  to  prove  that  they  operate  merely  by  inducing  conditions  of  dis- 
ease more  favorable  to  the  recuperative  process.  Loss  of  blood  pro- 
duces one  kind  of  change,  cathartics  another,  tonics  another,  Tedcaots 
another,  and  so  on ;  but  each  one  induces '  a  change  fix)m  which  the 
morbid  properties  are  capable  of  passing  to  their  natural  state  (j 
892},  b).  These  principles  enable  us  to  understand  how  a  great  n< 
riety  of  physical  and  moral  causes  will  often  succeed  in  removing 
some  particular  malady,  as  one  or  another  may  be  brought  into  action 
at  its  difierent  pathological  phases,  as  in  intermittent  fever;  and  rec- 
oncile, also,  those  embarrassing  contrasts  which  have  led  to  many  er- 
rors in  pathology  and  therapeutics,  as  when  tonics  and  stimalaDts  re- 
move inflammation,  or  when  patients  equally  survive  the  treatment 
of  gastro-enteritis  by  capsicum  or  lobelia,  as  practiced  by  the  hdd 
and  unprincipled  empiric.  A  more  violent  inflammation  may  be  the 
temporary  consequence ;  but  it  differs  from  the  original  in  being  mod- 
ified by  the  peculiar  morbific  virtues  of  capsicum  or  lobelia,  aod  in 
which  modifications  the  diseased  properties  are  sometimes  capable  of 
exerting  their  recuperative  energy  (^  1059). 

This  conducts  me  to  a  more  circumstantial  exposition  of  the  reme- 
dial action  of  local  sedatives,  especially  of  those  for  which  this  sec- 
tion was  designed.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  on  looking  at  the 
group  of  local  sedatives^  as  arranged  in  my  Materia  Medica,  we  find 
linseed,  and  bread  and  milk  poultices,  holding  the  very  first  rank, 
while  sedatives  of  the  most  active  virtues,  such  as  stramonium,  aco- 
nite, belladonna,  cicuta,  cyanide  of  potassium,  morphia,  opium,  hen- 
bane, &c.,  follow  the  poultices  and  hot  fomentations  as  inferior  reme- 
dies. 

But  this  arrangement,  like  that  of  all  other  groups,  is  founded  upon 
the  supposed  relative  usefulness  of  the  several  agents  in  fulfilling  the 
objects  of  each  group,  respectively.    Since,  therefore,  emollient  pout 
tices  and  warm  fomentations  effect  the  greatest  amount  of  relief,  and 
are  far  more  generally  applicable  in  practice  than  all  the  rest,  as  local 
sedatives,  they  should  hold  the  first  rank  in  the  arrangt?ment,  notwith- 
standing the  activity  of  their  virtues  ia  immensely  less  than  that  of  the 
other  substances  which  I  have  mentioned.     It  is  the  effect  of  all,  how- 
ever, to  lessen  irritability  and  sensibility,  and  thereby  to  moderate  or 
subdue  inflammatory  action.    But  many  of  the  local  sedatives  8P.^' 
ther  than  this.     They  also  affect  irritability  and  sensibility,  especially 
the  former  property,  in  their  existing  nature  or  kindt  and,  of  course, 
induce  a  corresponding  change  in  the  kind  of  action.    Now,  it  u  this 
alteration  in  kind,  beyond  the  mere  sedative  effect,  which  makes  up 
the  differences  between  the  various  agents  of  the  groupof  local  seda- 
tives.   Poultices  and  warm  fomentations  produce  the  ^®**V?  • 
change  in  kind ;  their  effect  scarcely  reaching  beyond  that  of  redncmg 
on  exalted  state  of  irritability  and  sensibility,  or  of  keeping  it  down 
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where  it  is  liable  to  ensue.     The  acetate  of  lead  follows  next,  in  this 
simple  but  most  valuable  effect. 

The  foregoing  moderate  influences,  with  little  or  no  specific  altera- 
tion in  kind  of  the  morbid  properties  and  actions,  is  just  what  is  want- 
ed in  a  vast  number  and  variety  of  morbid  states,  as  in  superficial  in- 
flammations, abdominal  irritations,  sprains,  bruises,  piles,  &c.,  or  as 
'means  of  prevention  in  the  hands  of  conservative  surgery.  There  is 
nothing  comparable,  for  these  purposes,  with  warm  poultices  and 
warm  fomentations.  Their  immense  services  in  the  healing  art,  I 
say  again,  should  turn  the  attention  of  physicians  and  surgeons  with 
increasing  reliance  upon  recuperative  Niature.  Let  us  study  the  pre- 
cepts as  inculcated  by  the  fathers  of  medicine,  an  imbodiment  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  three  of  the  mottoes  at  the  head  of  a  former  sec- 
tion (§  894).— Note  E  p.  1114. 

In  respect  to  the  poultices,  &c.,  no  doubt  the  moist  heat  exerts  some 
slight  alterative  effect  beyond  that  of  simply  reducing  the  exalted  prop- 
erties and  actions  of  inflammatory  conditions.  But,  all  the  other  chan- 
ges and  results  which  take  place  are  brought  about  by  Nature,  and 
not  by  the  poultices  (§  878,  891  t,  891 1  ^-A). 

If  local  inflammations,  to  which  poultices  and  warm  fomentations 
are  applicable,  have  given  rise  to  disturbing  reflex  actions,  or  to  in- 
flammation of  other  parts,  the^e  sympathetic  results  may  subside  spon- 
taneously when  the  primary  disease  gives  way.  But  the  poultices  have 
nothing  farther  to  do  with  any  of  these  great  movements  of  Nature 
than  simply  to  lessen  the  irritability  of  the  inflamed  part  with  which 
they  are  in  contact.  In  conservative  surgery,  poultices  have  even  less 
participation  in  all  those  terrible  compound  fractures  and  dislocations 
whose  cure  they  enable  Nature  to  conduct  with  but  even  little  inconve- 
nience to  their  subjects,  and  which,  till  in  recent  times,  were  doomed  to 
the  amputating  knife.  In  all  these  cases,  the  simple  agents  are  only 
instrumental  in  keeping  down  irritability,  and  thus  preventing  inflam- 
mation and  constitutional  disturbances.  They  act  mostly  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  keeping  exciting  causes  out  of  the  way  of  Nature  (§  856,  a). 

Finally,  a  word  as  to  the  contribution  which  is  made  by  these  great 
remedies  toward  the  resolution  of  those  phlegmonous  inflammations 
which  are  disposed  to  result  in  suppuration,  or  how,  in  other  cases, 
they  promote  that  disposition. 

If  the  phlegmon  have  not  reached  the  turning  point,  as  it  were,  of 
the  inflammatory  process,  or  when  the  formative  is  about  passing  into 
the  suppurative  stage,  an  emollient  poultice,  by  lessening  irritability, 
will  be  very  likely  to  promote  resolution,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  sup- 
purative stage. 

But,  when  suppuration  has  begun,  Nature,  herself,  has  taken  on  the 
work  of  cure,  and  an  abatement  of  morbid  irritability  is  the  first  recu- 
perative change  in  this  natural  process.  Now  it  is,  therefore,  that 
poultices,  through  their  tendency  to  lessen  morbid  irritability,  co-op- 
erate with  the  natural  process,  and  thus  promote  suppuration  (§  733, 
735  a,  862). 

GENITO-URINARY  AGENTS. 

905i,  a.  In  consideration  of  what  I  have  said  of  Emmenagoguea  (§ 
892|,  q),  and  to  illustrate  yet  farther  the  action  of  remedial  agents, 
before  enterinji^  upon  the  <9ubject  of  bloodletting,  I  have  concluded  to 
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set  forth  tbe  ground  of  distinction  wbich  indnced  me  to  assemble  into 
two  groups  those  agents  which  bear  the  general  denominatiQiiB,i]imy 
Materia  Medica,  of  Uterine  Agents,  and  GemUo-  Urinary  AgenU.  By 
introducing,  also,  the  several  members  of  each  group,  along  with  &e 
numerical  order  of  arrangement,  it  will  be  farther  seen  how  &r  the 
arrangement  has  been  founded  upon  physiological  principles,  and  how 
far  it  IS  adapted  to  the  modifications  which  are  presented  by  patholog- 
ical conditions  (§  137  d,  872  b,  892}  b,  c).  There  will  be  thus,  aln^ 
farther  exemplified  the  relative  specific  relations  of  many  remedial 
agents  to  certain  tissues,  or  parts  of  a  common  tissue,  and  farther,  ako, 
by  the  recurrence  of  the  same  agents  in  different  groups,  their  tlieTa> 
peutical  capabilities  in  their  aspect  of  compound  virtues  (§  129, 135, 
136,  137  *,  c,  150,  151). 

Uterine  Agents,  in  the  order  of  their  value  (numerieaIh/).'--h 
Secale  comutum,  2.  Oleumergot€B.  3.  Canthaiis  vesicatoria.  4.Saii- 
guisuga.  5.  Guaiacum  officinale.  6.  Juniperus  sabina.  7.  Femun, 
et  ferri  sales.  8.  Aloe  socotrina.  9.  Balsamodendron  myrrha.  10. 
Hydrargyri  sub-murias,  etc.    11.  Hydrargyri  iodidum.    12.  lodinium. 

13.  Potassii  bromidum.  14.  Feiri  bromidum.  15.  Ipomasa  purga. 
16.  Juniperus  Virginiana.  17.  Aristolochia  serpentana.  18.  Hota 
graveolens.  19.  Ferula  asafoetida.  20.  Sodae  bibora&  21.  Meodia 
pulegium.    22.  Helleborus  niger. 

Genito-Urinart  Agents,  in  the  order  of  their  value  (numerieaUi/),-- 
l.  Copaifera  multijuga.  2.  Piper  cubebo.  3.  Cantharis  vesicatoria. 
4.  Strychnos  nux  vomica.  5.  ^arosma  crenata.  6.  Abies  balsamea. 
7.  Oleum  terebinthinae  (pinus  et  abies).  8.  Pistacia  terebinthos.  9. 
Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi.  10.  Cissampelos  pareira.  11.  Lauras  cam- 
phora.     12.  Tinctura  ferri  sesquichloridi.     13.  Chenopodium  olidum. 

14.  Chimaphilla  umbellata.  15.  Cinchona  officinalis.  16.  Amym 
Gileadensis.     17.  Pistacia  lentiscus.     18.  Physalis  alkakengi. 

905J,  b.  The  foregoing  assemblages  suggest,  by  the  remedial  Ytt- 
tues  of  the  several  members  of  each  class,  respectively,  a  great  vane- 
ty  of  pathological  conditions  relative  to  the  utems  in  one  case,  and, 
in  the  same  manner,  the  genito-urinary  organs  in  the  other.    We  have 
already  seen  how  ergot  is  mainly  useful  in  parturitioii ;  and  its  oo- 
vious  effects  through  reflex  nervous  action  supply  a  dw  analogy 
for  expounding  the  effects  of  the  other  agents  (^  893^).     ^'"^.^^ 
members  of  the  Class  of  Uterine  Agents  are  such  as  are  denominated 
emmenagogues,  with  the  exception  of  the  fourth.    But,  leeches  ^^^^°: 
evidently  follow  cantharides,  in  the  order  of  importance,  as  capwie  of 
yielding  relief,  not  only  in  the  next  greater  number  of  cases,  out  ^ 
very  difficult  pathological  conditions  of  the  uterus;  while  the  high  place 
which  they  occupy  is  significant  of  irritable  and  inflananatory*  or  con- 
gestive affections  of  the  uterus  which  may  often  call  upcjn  their  ai  i 
and  admonishes  the  practitioner  to  beware  of  most  of  the  other  ^^^ 
which  follow.     It  is  not,  however,  to  such  cases  alone  that  leeches  to  tt 
perinasum  are  appropriate,  but  to  many  cases  where  menstrttation 
been  long  arrested  by  slight  derangements  of  the  uterus,  as  ^/'"P 
thetic  consequences  of  gastric  or  other  abdominal  derangement, 
where  the  inflaence  of  vital  habit  is  such  that  neither  c*"^*"  ^^-^ 
the  stimulating  emmenagogues,  if  admissible,  will  affect  the  con  i 
of  the  organ ;  though  its  susceptibility  to  these  agents  may  w  ^ 
lished  by  leeching  (§  137  d,  892J  q,  893  q).    Should  leecbm^,  t^^ 
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ibre,  fail,  it  b  appropriate  that  an  emmenagogue  wliich  may  now  suc- 
ceed, and  often  by  itself,  should  stand  next  in  the  order  of  arrange- 
ment ;  and  of  these,  guaiacum  is  the  best. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  in  the  reference  which  I  have  made 
to  emmenagognes  in  section  892|,  q,  that  I  mean  alone  those  which 
have  been  hidierto  grouped  together  with  a  special  reference  to  the 
gymptom,  and  upon  which  the  denomination  has  been  founded  (Ev  in, 
fifp^f  month,  and  ayo),  to  lead). 

We  soon  come  upon  the  ferruginous  preparations,  and  these,  again, 
are  significant  that  the  uterine  embarrassment  often  erows  out  of  mdi 
gestion,  or,  less  frequently,  that  some  primary  affection  of  the  uterus 
has  been  the  sympathetic  cause  of  a  gastric  derangement  that  reacts 
upon  the  uterus  and  maintains  its  pathological  condition  (§  902  h, 
906  a).  But,  it  does  not  often  happen  in  primary  uterine  affections 
that  an  appropfiate  treatment  will  not  readily  succeed;  especially 
leeches  if  mflammatory,  or,  otherwise,  canthandes,  and  the  subordi* 
nate  means.  Such,  however,  is  the  disposition  of  the  system,  espe- 
cially of  the  digestive  organs,  to  sympathize  with  inflammatory,  or  ir- 
ritable states  of  the  uterus,  that  these  cases  soon  become  complicated, 
and  we  may  then  turn  to  the  example  of  the  seton  for  the  principles 
of  treatment,  nor  waste  our  efforts  at  unavailing  attempts  with  em- 
menagognes addressed  to  the  symptom,  or  to  a  more  rational  view  of 
the  pathological  state  of  the  uterus  alone. 

Where  ferruginous  agents  are  proper,  so,  also,  in  a  general  sense, 
is  guaiacum,  or  some  analogous  means.    But,  the  attendant  gastric 
4erangement  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  constipation,  which  is  more 
or  less  dependent  on  an  associated  functional  derangement  of  the  liv- 
er (§  129).    Aloes,  therefore,  properly  follows  next  in  the  order ;  and, 
although  it  may  affcicf  rather  specifically  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  ute- 
rus^ urinary  organs,  and  lungs,  in  its  irritable  states  by  reflex  nervous 
influences,  it  acts  as  an  emmenagogue  mostly  by  contributing  relief  to 
hepatic  disorder,  augmenting  the  natural  stimulus  of  the  intestine^  and, 
in  other  ways,  removing  constipation,  and  thus,  also,  the  ofn^tam  (§ 
889 1,  889  I,  902  h,  1068  h). 

The  simple  mercurial  preparations,  which  follow  as  the  tenth  in  or- 
der, equally  admonish  us,  also,  to  keep  our  attention  upon  the  patho- 
logical condition,  and  away  from  the  sympUmij  excepting  as  it  is  very 
vaguely  dgnificant  of  some  morbid  state  of  the  uterus  which  can  be 
known  only  throuffh  other  phenomena.  The  rank  of  this  agent  implies, 
also,  its  degree  of  utility,  die  ratio  of  its  frequency  in  contributing  aid, 
its  adaptation  to  a  variety  of  pathological  conditions  diat  may  be  com- 
plicated with  the  uterine  derangement,  and  the  probability  that  it  may 
be  advantageously  associated  witii  leeching,  and  only  as  a  subordinate 
agent.  It  comes  into  use,  especially,  in  inflammatory  states  of  the 
uterus,  or  when  hepatic  derangement  takes  tiie  lead,  and  is  inobedi- 
ent  to  milder  treatment. 

The  next  are  the  iodides  of  mercury,  and  the  bromides  of  mercury 
are  about  tiie  same ;  and,  who  does  not  see  tiiat  their  special  refer- 
ence is  not  to  the  uterus,  but  to  some  otiier  visceral  derangement ; 
perhaps  of  a  syphilitic,  or  scrofulous  nature,  or  under  those  diatheses  1 
but  which,  and  how  much,  what  the  pathological  shades,  what  the  ex- 
act condition  of  the  uterus,  how  far  it  receives  and  reflects  sympathet- 
ic influences,  are  matters  for  critical  inquiry  (§  894  ^,  901,  902  b) 
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The  union  of  mercury  with  iodine  also  suggests  a  general  aDtiphlih 
gistic  treatment,  and  that,  like  the  more  simple  mercurials,  it  may  be 
often  associated  with  leeching. 

Iodine  or  the  bromide  of  potassium  is  wanted  next,  on  account  of 
the  scrofulous  diathesis ;  and  this  is  about  the  amount  of  its  bearing 
upon  the  symptom.  It-  denotes  that  the  uterine  function  is  often  sa»- 
pended  by  chronic  visceral  disease  which  has  gone  on  to  disorganizft' 
tion,  especially  of  the  liver  or  spleen ;  though,  in  other  cases,  it  sim- 
poses  tne  same  condition  of  the  uterus  as  a  primary  affection  (§  892|). 
It  may  be  only  the  indigestion  so  often  incident  to  the  scrofolous  ooA' 
stitution  which  arrests  menstruation,  and  often  without  much  derange- 
ment of  the  uterine  system ;  and  here  iodine  contributes  an  impoitaot 
aid.  The  uterus  surrenders  as  soon  as  the  morbific  reflex  nenons 
actions  are  withdrawn.  The  bromide  of  iron  maybe  often  now  call- 
ed in  advantageously  (§  150,  151,  894  3,  901,  902  hf. 

Jalap  is  wanted  to  carry  out  a  decisive  antiphlogistic  treatment, 
which  IS  occasionally  demanded ;  sometimes  for  primary  inflammati(m 
of  the  uterus,  or  again  for  some  general  plethonc  habit,  or  some  ob- 
stinate chronic  gastritis,  and  where  the  functional  derangement  of  the 
uterus  is  of  very  little  importance.  In  many  of  these  cases,  general 
bloodletting  should  take  the  lead  in  the  treatment ;  and  the  menses 
may  start  under  the  beginning  impression  of  the  remedy  (§  872  5, 
892f  h,  c,  1060). 

But,  there  are  no  cases  which  so  constantly  baffle  the  practitioner 
as  those  which  are  presented  by  the  nervous  temperament;  and  these 
are  common  (§  601).  A  reference  to  the  characteristics  of  that  tem- 
perament will  show  us,  at  once,  how  it  has  happened  that  asafcetida 
IS  the  only  agent  that  has  been  introduced  with  a  specific  referenee 
to  the  symptom  in  this  class  of  remedies.  The  whole  body  is  so  afive 
to  reflex  nervous  actions,  as  disease  may  touch  upon  one  part  or  an- 
other,  and  more  profoundly  as  it  may  plant  itself  in  greater  force,  ^t ' 
nothing  can  be  now  accomplished  but  through  the  precepts  of  the  most 
enlightened  medical  philosophy.  It  is  here,  too,  that  we  see  most 
distinctly  pronounced  the  complete  possession  which  gastric  derange- 
ments may  take  of  the  uterus,  and  overthrow  its  ftinction,  or  where  it 
may  be  interrupted  by  a  sudden  reduction  of  the  temperature  of  the 
feet,  or  by  a  midnight  frolic,  or  by  drawing  the  habitual  corset  a  little 
tighter.  Now,  too,  any  disturbance  of  the  uterus,  whether  primaiy  or 
secondary,  reacts  on  most  other  parts,  while  they,  in  their  turn,  resent, 
as  it  were,  the  injury  (§  514,  h,  &c.).  The  treatment  of  these  cases, 
therefore,  may  be  as  complex  as  the  morbid  syippathies.  Bat,  in  a 
general  sense,  the  best  and  often  the  only  requisite  emmenagogue 
will  consist  of  a  carefully-regulated  diet,  early  sleep,  free  exposure  to 
the  open  air,  accompanied  with  a  suitable  kind  of  exercise,  sometunes 
shower  bathing,  or,  at  other  times  warm  bathing,  removal  of  corpo- 
real restraints,  cheerfulness  of  mind,  and  a  little  rhubarb  and  tnag- 


patients ;  and  there  will  then  be  no  difficulty  with  tM  sympim*  *' 
has  been  a  neglect  of  the  means,  tfie  neglect  of  padiology,  MJ  ^ 
name  of  emmenagogue,  which  have  led  to  most  of  the  failures  ot  art, 
and  have  contributed  to  swell  the  nomenclature  of  "nervous  diseases^^ 
(§  659, 855,  856,  878,  902  m).    Nor  has  the  fashion  ot^'Speaalttus, 
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which  forms  one  of  the  perversions  of  morhid  anatomy,  as  handed 
over  from  France,  and  one  of  the  roads  to  distinction  and  practice, 
been  wanting  in  a  liberal  contribution  to  the  very  errors  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  reform.  The  principal  observers  are  generally  able,  always 
industrious ;  and  would  they  but  merge  their  tangible,  isolated  ob- 
jects in  the  comprehensive  philosophy  of  medicine,  they  would  give 
an  impulse  to  science,  and  a  direction  to  practice,  which  would  bring 
honor  to  themselves,  and  bestow  a  service  on  mankind.  We  need  no 
better  demonstration  of  this  than  what  I  have  just  been  saying  of  the 
nervous  temperament  (§  701,  960  c). 

905i,  0.  We  come,  next,  to  the  Genito- Urinary  Agents,  where  a 
great  variety  of  remedial  virtues  occurs,  but,  unlike  the  case  of  em- 
menagogues,  where  all  have  a  special  reference  to  the  genito-urinary 
system,  with  the  uterus  excepted  as  to  its  relations  to  cantharides 
and  chenopodium.  It  is  a  group,  therefore,  which  illustrates,  through- 
out, what  IS  denominated  specinc  action,  and  exemplifies  extensively 
the  special  modifications  of  irritability  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  body 
(§  133,  &c.,  160,  191). 

When,  therefore,  these  agents  are  employed  with  reference  to  the 
genito-urinary  system  their  local  action  is  alone  contemplated.  The 
favorable  changes  which  they  induce  are  of  a  direct  natm-e  as  it  re- 
spects that  system  of  organs ;  and  they  do  not,  therefore,  contribute 
relief  by  effecting  the  removal  of  diseases  situated  remotely  from 
those  parts  (§  905^,  h). 

Hence,  it  is  readily  seen  how  liable  to  misapplication  such  a  group 
of  agents  must  necessarily  be  without  a  sound  knowledge  of  physiol- 
ogy, and  an  enlightened  view  not  only  of  the  general  conditions  of 
disease,  but  of  the  pathological  varieties  and  shades  of  difference 
which  are  constantly  presented  by  any  given  common  form  of  dis- 
ease; especially  of  inflammation  (§  639  a,  5,  650,  662,  669,  671-674, 
718,  722,  819  a,  motto,  no.  7).  To  such  an  observer  the  assemblages 
in  the  various  groups  are  peculiarly  valuable,  and  for  such,  indeed, 
are  they  alone  designed.  To  him,  each  group,  each  remedy,  every 
virtue  in  a  compound  remedy,  and  whether  so  by  Nature  or  by  art, 
has  its  individuality,  which  is  recognized  as  the  eye  glances  from  ono 
agent  to  another,  while  it  carries  alone  an  associated  recognition  of  a 
vast  variety  of  pathological  states,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  the  rel- 
ative therapeutical  value  of  the  various  means  wnich  may  be  the  sub- 
jects of  his  transient  inquiry.  But,  the  group  now  under  considera- 
tion being  exclusive,  and,  virithal,  not  as  liable  to  morbific  effects  as 
are  most  other  classes,  the  uninformed  has  less  chance  at  mischief 
than  when  he  approaches  the  cathartics,  &c. ;  where  physiological 
and  pathological  knowledge  is  far  more  important. 

It  is  readily  seen,  therefore,  that  one,  or  more,  of  the  foregoing 
agents  may  be  exactly  adapted  to  a  given  modification  of  disease,  in- 
flammation, for  example,  affecting  eiuier  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  va- 
gina, or  of  the  bladder,  or  of  the  urethra,  while  it  would  be  very  un- 
suited  to  another  modification ;  and,  from  what  we  have  seen  of  the 
natural  modifications  of  the  vital  constitution  in  the  same  tissue  as  it 
may  occur  in  different  compound  organs,  and  in  different  parts  of  a 
continuous  tissue  as  it  traverses  different  organs  (§  134-137),  it  is  ev- 
ident that  great  circumspection  is  of^en  necessary  in  the  application  of 
these  agents ;  and  farther,  also,  that  what  may  be  immediately  usefiil 
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in  some  special  state  of  ioflammatioii  as  affecdng  one  of  die  seyeral 
parts  of  tne  genito-urinary  mucous  tissue  may  be  detrimental  m  an 
apparently  coincident  form  of  the  same  disease  in  either  of  tbe  odier 
parts ;  and  vice  versa  (§  137  c,  150, 151,  870  ad).  Here  we  h&Te,for 
example,  amenorrhoaa,  as  considered  in  the  foregoing  section,  de- 
pending on  active  inflammation  of  the  uterus  where  eeneral  blood- 
letting may  be  demanded,  and  may  be  su£Glcient ;  but,  m  event  of  hs 
failure  to  establish  menstruation,  cantharides,  which  would  have  beeo 
otherwise  pernicious,  may  now  complete  the  requisite  instrumentality 
of  art  (§  137  d,  6,  143  c,  859  b,  863  d,  867,  871,  905^  b.) 

Take,  next,  the  same  agent  as  the  best  internal  remedy  for  lellco^ 
rhcea.  Here,  again,  the  inflammatory  states,  which  constitute  that  ti- 
fection,  vary  constantly,  not  only  as  to  force  and  habit  (§  535,  &&),  bat 
more  greatly  in  the  absolute  modifications  of  inflammatory  acdoL 
For  all  this  knowledge  we  must  go  to  oar  general  principles,  then  to 
all  the  minutias  of  symptoms  (§  685,  686).  Among  the  last  none  an 
so  important  as  the  exact  character  of  the  discharge,  which  varies,  by 
gradations,  from  purulent  to  mucous,  and  from  this  last  to  a  bloody,  or 
a  brown  watery,  or  a  more  simple  watery  fluid ;  just  as  we  have  seen 
of  analogous  phases  in  the  condition  of  ulcers,  or  of  intestinal  inflam- 
mation (§  693,  740).  Now,  it  is  clearly  wrong  to  treat  any  one  of 
these  several  conditions  exactly  in  the  same  manner;  and  wheietfae 
diflerences  are  broadest,  so  also  must  be  the  variations  of-treatment 
[n  indolent  states  of  the  disease,  and  where  the  discharge  is  mostly 
purulent,  if  the  general  health  be  tolerably  sound,  we  may  proceed, 
at  once,  to  the  exhibition  of  cantharides ;  and,  as  soon  as  slight  stnn- 
gary  takes  place  the  disease  will  generally  surrender.  But,  should 
It,  in  the  cases  supposed,  refuse  to  submit,  or  should  tbe  individual 
be  insusceprible  of  the  special  action  of  cantharides,  as  will  common- 
ly be  denoted  by  the  failure  of  its  eflect  upon  the  bladder,  we  may 
safely,  and  commonly  with  certainty  of  success,  resort  to  vaginal  m- 
jections  of  the  best  nitrate  of  silver,  in  proportions  varying  from  three 
to  eight  grrains  in  an  ounce  of  water,  feut,  if  the  discharge  consist  of 
mucus,  or  any  other  than  the  puriform  matter,  cantharides  will  ag- 
gravate the  cdOfection,  and  the  nitrate  of  silver,  at  most,  will  do  i» 
good.  If  it  be  mucus,  it  denotes  an  intensity  of  inflammation  wluco 
calls,  at  least,  for  a  simple  vegetable  diet,  and  probably  for  leechea 
to  the  perinssum,  along  with  the  general  antiphlogistic  treatment 
In  these  cases,  therefore,  we  have  nothing  to  do  vrith'  the  genito- 
urinary agents.  Equallv  inapplicable,  also,  are  they  to  those  patbo- 
logical  states  from  which  result  the  wateiy  discharges;  and  here  we 
are  completely  thrown  upon  the  special  circumstances  of  every  indi- 
vidual case,  and  upon  the  general  principles  of  the  science. 

This  last  remark  leads  me  to  another  more  important  than  the  rwt} 
namely  that  all  the  jpathological  varieties  which  go  to  constitate  t/u 
symptom  may  be  vanously  complicated  wiA  morbid  affections  of  ott- 
er important  organs,  especially  those  of  the  abdomen,  throngnw^ 
ative  influences  of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system.  This,  mdeeo, 
is  always  the  case  in  the  watery  discharges,  almost  always  in  the  mu- 
cous, and  very  often  in  the  puriform.  In  all  the  cases,  too,  the  nffo 
or  uterine  aflection  may  be  entirely  a  sympathetic  result  of  P^^J*^ 
disease  in  the  digestive  organs ;  and  such  is  usually  the  case  wnjw 
the  discharge  is  of  a  watery  nature.    We  may  be  sure,  however,  tn 
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the  sympathetic  affection  will  react  upon  the  system  at  large,  espe- 
cially in  the  more  intense  form  which  is  denoted  by  the  mucous  pro- 
duct ;  and  this,  whether  the  genital  affection  be  primary  or  secondary. 

Here,  then,  we  must  apply  ourselyes  to  the  general  health,  attack 
what  may  be  the  citadel  of  disease ;  but,  to  do  this  efficiently,  and 
that  our  prescriptions  may  carry  with  them  the  combined  virtues  of 
tuto,  cito,  et  Jucunde,  the  practitioner  may  not  undervalue  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Medicine. 

Whenever  the  uterus  is  the  seat  of  disease  in  its  mucous  tissue,  like 
all  other  organs  which  may  be  especially  affected  in  one  of  its  parts, 
the  other  component  parts  suffer,  more  or  less,  sympathetically  (§  138, 
141  b,  614/,  628). 

A  common  form  of  discharge  takes  place  from  the  uterus,  which  is 
more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  lymph.  Here  there  is  pretty  high  in- 
flammation, as  well  as  obstinate.  It  calls,  of  course,  for  general  blood- 
letting, leeching,  &;c.  I  say  nothing  of  cases  requiring  local  remedies. 

Copaiva  is  the  first  among  the  agents  in  the  group  before  us.  This 
denotes  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  called  into  use  in  the  treat- 
ment of  gonorrhcea,  and  its  relative  value  for  this  specific  purpose. 
Cubebs  lollows  next ;  and  as  two  agents  of  similar  virtues  in  rela- 
tion to  a  specific  object,  and  of  nearly  equal  pretensions,  and  both  of 
them  stimulant,  lead  off  in  a  general  class  of  remedies,  they  are,  by 
the  position  they  occupy,  standing  mementoes  of  the  frailty  and  v\il- 
nersu^ility  of  man,  and  incentives  to  study  well  the  varying  conditions 
of  gonorrhoea.  Here  we  have  nu^ely  more  than  a  local  complaint  for 
our  professional  skill ;  and  yet,  how  much  suffering  is  inflicted,  how 
many  made  wretched  in  their  domestic  relations,  by  the  indiscreet 
use  of  these  two  valuable  agents,  and  by  astringent  injections !  The 
haste  of  the  patient  may  be  always  moderated,  or  conquered,  bv  firm- 
ness in  the  appropiiate  means,  and  the  practitioner  rewarded  m  con- 
science, and  tnanks,  where  he  may  elect,  for  the  preliminary  treat- 
ment, that  antiphlogistic  plan  which  will  speedily  prepare  Uie  way 
for  the  remedies  of  more  local  action,  if  it  do  not  m  itself  succeea. 
Here,  too,  we  may  notice  in  the  contingent  circumstance,  as  in  all 
other  groups,  that  when  gonorrhosa  yields  to  general  or  local  blood- 
letting, or  to  catharticsi  or  to  water  gruel  and  perfect  rest  alone,  an- 
other of  the  multifarious  demonstrations  of  the  common  mode  of  Rc' 
medial  Action* 

906|.  In  concluding  the  subject  of  Bemedial  Action  as  hitherto 
expounded^  and  before  entering  upon  that  of  loss  of  blood,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  protesting  against  the  unreserved  imputation  of  ignorance 
as  to  the  modus  medendi  of  remedies,  and  of  which  I  have  quoted  some 
examples  (§  904  e,  &a>  It  is  true  that  they  who  allege  this  ignorance 
coltivate  the  humoral  and  chemical  doctrines,  ignore  all  distinction  in 
the  powers  by  which  the  two  kingdoms  are  governed,  and  satirize  the 
laws  of  the  nervous  system  if  supposed  to  involve  any  thing  more  than 
chemical  action.  These  positions  certainly  imply,  as  &ur  as  they  reach, 
all  the  acknowledged  ignoruice,  and  the  objection,  therefore,  which  I 
now  raise  is  against  the  imputation  of  this  ignorance  to  those  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  of  informing  themselves  about  the  things  which  they 
profess  to  understand.  They  object  to  a  degradation  to  such  a  leveL 
Where  the  ignoranoe  exists  its  confeseion  is  laudable  and  usefuL 

Xx 
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THE  INFLUENCES  AND  MODUS  OPERANDI  OF 

LOSS  OF  BLOOD, 

Considered  with  a  Reference  to  the  practical  Application  of  the  Rmt- 
dy  and  the  various  Circumstances  of  Disease, 

906,  a.  "  The  sennu  poition  of  the  blood,  or  even  pnre  blood,  joKg  escape  from  the  onr 
distended  vessels, ^'im^  at  water  trantudet  ihrough  the  permeable  tides  cfavuid,iMwiuA 
it  $vffer$  comjntsnon.  To  this  soorce  are  to  be  referred  several  hemornapi  and  dropiiei 
prodaced  by  simple  transudation  in  a  tissue  meehanieaUy  congeUed ;  and  aMxmgh  tboe  tf 
fections  have  really  nothing  active  in  their  nature,  yet  are  toey  considerably  ^""™«i^, 
and  sometimes  altogether  removed,  by  bloodletting,  which,  in  such  cases,  acts  in  a  bib- 
ner  purely  meduaneal^  by  removing  from  the  vessels  the  fluid  by  which  their  pnieta 
were  kept  in  a  state  of  over^listention." — ^Anbral's  Paihoh^fical  Anatomy. 

b.  '*  If  bloodletting  be  considered  in  a  mechanical  light,  as  simply  lessening  the  quir^ 
of  blood,  I  cannot  account  for  its  effects ;  because  die  removal  of  any  natanl  mechuicil 
power  can  never  remove  a  cause  which  neither  took  its  rise  fiiom,  nor  ii  supported  by  it." 
— HUNTXR  on  the  Blood  and  Injfiammation. 

e.  "  It  is  a  great  modem  improvement  in  the  practice  of  the  healing  art,  in  bleedisgii 
&e  cure  of  inflammation,  to  take  the  blood  away  as  quickly  at  postwle;  since  iDteoMiB> 
flammations  of  Ae  brain,  lungs,  bowels,  &c.,  are  eqvaUy  removed  by  faiotDeif,  wfaeCherK 
happens  after  tlie  loss  (k  ten  ounces  of  blood,  or  of  wy ;  or  even,  as  sometimei  oocazi, 
when  it  happens  without  bleeding  at  all,  after  merely  ^ying  the  arm  in  preparatiaD.''- 
Armott's  Element*  of  Physics. 

d.  "  J£  we  have  to  deal  with  an  extensive  and  violent  inflammation,  we  domtabitwt 
blood  by  a  minute  opening ;  we  make  a  laige  orifice,  or  we  open  a  vein  in  bodi  em  it 
the  same  time ;  we  place  the  patient  in  an  erect  posture,  and  endeavor  to  prodoce  d^ 
quuoL  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  patient  faints  from  futt^,  or  before  any  cow|d|Bn' 
Die  quantity  has  been  lost;  and  thisfaintness,  as  Dr.  Amott  remarks,  answers  oivmu 
that  which  results  from  venesection"  ($  960,  a). — Graves,  ti»  London  Med.  md  Swg 
Journal,  vol.  iii.,  p.  391. 

e.  Ad  extremos  morbos  extrema  remedia  exquisite  optima." — HirrocSATii(^  960  A). 

906,/  Whether  the  father  of  medicine,  or  his  modern  desceDdanH, 
he  right  or  wrong  in  their  medical  precepts,  especially  in  relation  to 
the  therapeutical  uses  of  bloodletting,  it  will  be  an  object  of  the  pres- 
ent inquiry  to  ascertain  (§  376  J,  a).  The  contrast  of  views,  especial- 
ly when  we  consider  the  details  inculcated  by  Hippocrates  in  respect 
to  loss  of  blood,  as  well  as  other  remedies,  suiting  them  all  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  disease,  or  leaving  the  whole  work  to  Nature,  and,  wiUi 
all  his  enlightened  precaution,  regarding  the  loss  of  blood  as  the  f«- 
medium  principale,  renders  it,  I  say,  an  olnect  of  deep  interest  to  de- 
termine the  nature  of  the  right,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  ascertain  also  bow 
far  philosophy  and  practical  habits  have  outstripped  the  Ancestor. 

We  may  also,  perhaps,  come  to  some  determination  wbetner  a 


it  exerts  them,  before  we  can  appreciate  its  applicability*  an<* '®  P" 
propriate  extent,  in  many  important  morbid  states  whew  the  re      j 
may  be  more  demanded  than  in  other  conditions  whose  phenotn 
clearly  indicate  its  necessity  (§  857).  V    ^ 

Perhaps,  also,  it  may  be  useful  to  science,  as  well  as  ,  """^Lp 
strip  this  remedy  of  its  mechanicai  interpretations,  and  to  place  ^    P** 
the  dignified,  practical  ground  of  the  physiological  inrtitutio^^   t  iSa 
ic  Nature,  which,  if  unacceptable  to  the  materialist,  wiU*  ^ 
engage  his  attention  as  a  philosopher.  ...  j 

906,  g.  Before  entering  upon  the  investigation  of  thi*       ifortb 
take  leave  to  say,  that  the  modus  operandi  of  loss  of  blood,  asse 
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in  this  work,  is  exclusiTely  original  with  myself.  If  there  be  any  mer* 
it  in  the  philosophy,  its  abuse  and  misi'epresentation  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  M&iical  Review,  and  the  Medico-  Chirurgical  Review^  of 
London,  entitle  me  fully  to  all  the  proprietorship.  Whatever  is  said 
of  the  yital  influences  of  the  loss,  and  of  the  whole  theory  of  the  asso- 
ciate influence  of  the  nervous  power,  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
die  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  (§  222,  h).  Copyists, 
it  is  true,  have  appeared,  especially  of  the  accumulated  facts,  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  him  who  performed  the  labor  (§  435,  b). 

Although,  therefore,  the  same  philosophy,  and  the  same  practical 
applications  of  loss  of  blood,  are  preservea  in  the  Institutes  as  set  foith 
in  the  Commentaries,  they  are  now  rewritten  and  presented  in  anoth- 
er shape,  with  greater  brevity,  and  with  reference  to  that  systematic 
order  which  shall  best  subserve  the  young  Inquirer.  The  same  is 
also  true  of  other  subjects  which  may  have  been  investigated  in  the 
Commentaries. — See  Rights  of  Authors,  p.  912.* 

907.  Notwithstanding  the  practical  importance  of  a  distinct  appre- 
hension of  the  modus  operanai  of  loss  of  blood,  it  should  never  be  the 
leading  indication  for  its  use ;  but  only  subservient  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  morbid  phenomena,  of  pathological  principles,  and  of  experi- 
ence. The  just  application  oi  the  remedy  should  be  determined  by 
these  combined  considerations. 

908.  Again,  by  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  direct  influen- 
ces of  loss  of  blood,  we  shall  not  fail  to  discover  the  close  analogy  of 
its  modus  operandi  with  that  of  all  other  remedies,  and  that  it  reflects 
an  important  light  upon  the  whole  ground  of  remedial  action  ;  while 
its  loss  involves  in  its  efiects  some  principles  peculiar  to  itself. 

909.  The  hypotheses  which  have  hitherto  prevailed  respecting  the 
operation  of  loss  of  blood  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  mechanical ; 
but  I  have  demonstrated  in  my  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  its  Opera- 
tion, that  the  eflects  of  blood-letting  are  wholly  incapable  of  such  ex- 
planation. Nevertheless,  even  dry  cupping,  and  ligatures  to  the  limbs 
as  extensively  inculcated  by  Erasistratus  and  fiatcetiously  commemorated 
by  Galen,  are  again  restored  iis  substitutes  for  loss  of  blood  (§  1004  c). 

910.  The  numerous  advocates  of  the  mechanical  doctrine  of  inflam- 
mation and  venous  congestion  predicate  their  views  of  the  operation 
of  bloodletting  in  conformity  with  the  supposed  existence  ot  passive 
relaxation  of  the  afiected  vessels,  and  stagnation  of  blood  within  them, 
and  extend  the  hypothesis  to  the  hot  stage  of  idiopathic  fever.  Tbts 
philosophv,  therefore,  is  vitiated  by  the  pathological  views  upon  which 
It  is  founded.  Moreover,  were  the  doctrine  of  debility  (§  569),  pass- 
ive relaxation  of  the  vessels,  and  stagnation  of  blood,  correct,  it  is  ev- 
ident that  not  only  such  relaxation,  but  that  the  stagnated  and  coagu- 
lated blood,  would  not  be  suddenly  removed  by  diminishing,  to  any 
extent,  the  general  circulating  mass,  as  is  constantly  witnessed  in  in- 
flamed parts ;  while,  also,  were  such  a  physical  impossibility  within 
the  power  of  the  remedy,  those  vessels  would  immediately  become 
again  congested,  and  the  more  so  from  the  prostrating  nature  of  the 
remedy  (§  935,  977). 

911.  General  bloodletting,  cupping,  and  leeching,  manifest  some 
important  diflerences  in  theur  efiects,  but  operate  upon  modifications 
of  a  common  principle.  A  knowledge  of  these  modifications  is  ne- 
cessary to  a  right  administration  of  the  remedy  as  it  respects  one  or 

*  The  Worka  of  Aathora  qaoted  in  this  Essay  may  be  fbond  in  the  "  Commentaries." 
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the  other  modes  of  abstracting  blood*     Neither  method  has  been 
founded  upon  any  rational  principle. 

912.  How,  then,  does  bloodletting  operate?  How  are  diseased 
parts  immediately  and  permanently  unloaded  of  their  blood,  in  some 
instances  by  the  abstraction  of  two  or  four  ounces  of  blood,  when,m 
other  cases,  under  apparently  the  same  circumstances,  a  great  extent 
only  of  the  remedy  will  effect  the  same  result  ?  Why,  in  suchcasei, 
may  the  former  quantity  induce  syncope,  when  the  latter  has  no  sndi 
effect?  "  Syncope,"  says  Robert  Jackson,  *'  occurs  sometimes  in  yel- 
low fever  from  the  loss  of  a  few  ounces  of  blood,  sometimes  scaroelj 
from  the  loss  of  six  pounds.''  Why  does  this  coincidence  obtain 
with  so  many  othbr  remedial  agents  %  Why  do  we  see  the  lednesBof 
an  inflamed  eye  give  way  permanently  while  the  blood  is  flowing  from 
the  arm,  and  why  does  the  same  change  take  place  as  rapidly,  and 
even  more  perfectly,  in  any  of  the  great  organs  when  equally  infianwl 
and  loaded  with  blood  ?  Why  may  t^  cu^ion  o£  the  heart  be  wealc- 
ened  by  small  quantities  of  blood  taken  by  leeches,  when  larger  qoan- 
tities  would  be  required  to  produce  a  similar  effect  by  venesection  ({ 
5 1 6  (f ,  no.  6, 657, 686  ft,  766  a,  775, 889  i,  893  o,  c,  900, 904  e,  921 ,  J059)! 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  foregoing  results  can  be  explained  only 
upon  the  physiological  principles  which  I  am  about  to  set  forth ;  wfaib 
there  is  not  one  phenomenon  attending  all  the  diversified  effeds  of 
loss  of  blood  that  is  not  susceptible  of  a  clear  interpretation  upon  tboee 
principles — an  interpretation,  too,  which  corresponds  with  all  thtf  I 
nave  said  of  the  modus  operandi  of  every  other  remedial  and  morbific 
agent — ^nay,  even  with  the  natural  stimuli  of  life. 

913.  The  inquiry  now  proposed  will  extend  from  the  beginnbgo* 
the  physiological  influences,  through  their  gradatioiis,  to  their  con- 
summation in  syncope.  It  will  be  also  accompanied  by  practical  il- 
lustrations, and  by  exemplifications  of  the  various  conditions  of  di»- 
ease  to  which  the  remedy  may  be  appropriate. 

1.   LEECHING. 

914.  It  will  be  most  useful,  in  the  first  instance,  to  observe  tbe 
phenomena,  and  deduce  the  principles,  which  attend  the  direct  ab- 
straction of  blood  from  those  extreme  capillary  vessels  which  are  the 
instruments  of  all  morbid  processes.  Leeching,  therefore,  is  first  w 
order ;  the  physiological  effects  of  which  may  be  divided  into  seven 
stages.    Observe,  also,  that  the  Teasels  are  torn  not  cutBsin  cnppiBg- 

915.  1st.  The  earlist  effect  of  loss  of  blood  consists  in  a  conwctwrn 
of  the  blood-vessels.  This  is  univereally  true  of  all  modes  o£  abstract, 
ing  blood  (^  944  c). 

In  leeching,  an  impression  is  first  exerted  upon  the  orgemc  prop- 
erties of  the  extreme  and  capillary  vessels  of  the  part  by  the  ws^ 
abstraction  of  their  natural  stimulus,  the  pabulum  vi^f  ^  Jl  •  ^ 
long-continued  suction  of  the  leeches,  and  by  the  suhsequent  wraffloa 
of  blood.  These  causes  institute  a  change  in  tbe  vital  state  oi  we 
vessels  (§  189,  498,  930,  944  e). 

916.  2d.  A  vital  contraction  follows  immediately,  aa  the  c^ 
quence,  in  the  extreme  and  capillary  vessels  of  the  part  to  wni 
leeches  are  applied.     The  removal  of  their  natural  stimulus  is  nece^ 
sarily  felt  by  the  highly-susceptible  organic  properties  of  the  sm 
vessels  (§  188,  189,  191,  410,  411,  746  c,  931,  935  b,  1040). 
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917.  dd.  Then  follows,  by  continuous  sympathy  and  reflex  nervous 
action,  a  propagation  of  the  foregoing  changes  to  the  entire  system  of 
extreme  and  capillary  vessels  throughout  the  body.  This  arises  from 
the  capillary  series  possessing,  every  where,  an  organization  and  func* 
tion  of  a  common  nature,  and  from  their  exquisite  sensitiveness  to  the 
nervous  power  (§  129  d,  e,  141,  222-232,  482,  526,  526  a,  935  h), 

918.  4th.  The  larger  vessels,  sooner  or  later,  participate,  sympa- 
thetically, in  the  contracticm.  This  sympathy,  however,  begins  as 
soon,  at  least,  as  the  general  capillary  system  feels  the  foregoing  in- 
fluences (^  944  c). 

919.  5th.  A  partial  reflex  nervous  action  begins  upon  the  heart 
as  soon  as  the  changes  have  .somewhat  advanced  in  the  capillary  ves- 
sels to  which  the  leeches  are  applied,  and  a  rapidly-increased  amount 
of  this  cardiac  influence  ensues  as  soon  as  the  whole  capillary  system 
is  involved  in  the  contractions  which  the  leeches  institute  at  the  place 
of  their  application  (^  498/  g,  524  a). 

The  efiect,  as  expressed  in  section  917,  is  originally  propagated  along 
the  extreme  vessels  by  continuous  sympathy,  but  reflex  action  is 
soon  brought  into  operation,  when  both  denominations  concur  together ; 
but  it  is  chiefly  by  reflex  nervous  action  that  the  heart  is  influenced 
(§  933.   YGtamtinuQus  sympathy  see  ^  129  c,/,  498, 746  c,  and  Index  II). 

920.  6th.  Such  are  the  simple  elements  of  the  processes  which  take 
place  in  leeching.  But,  during  their  progress  they  become  more  or 
less  compounded.  Th^  reflex  nervous  influence  which  is  propagated 
from  the  extreme  to  the  larger  vessels  reacts  from  the  latter  upon  the 
former,  and  this  reacting  sympathy  increases  the  contraction  of  the 
small  vessels.  So,  also,  as  soon  as  the  vital  changes  in  the  extreme 
vessels  throw  their  reflex  nervous  influence  over  the  heart  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  this  organ  reflect  back  a  sympathetic  influence 
upon  the  extreme  and  capillary  vessels,  by  which  their  power  over  the 
heart  and  larger  vessels  becomes  multiplied  (§  514  A,  &c.,  526  a,  934). 

This  complex  circle  of  reflex  nervous  actions  continues  to  ad* 
vance  till  the  heart  becomes  overpowered  in  its  action,  and  syncope 
takes  place  (^  222-2334,  498-514,  893  a»  c,  894-905,  1039). 

921.  a.  7th.  An  artificial  change  beinff  instituted  in  the  extreme 
vessels  to  which  leeches  are  applied,  where  the  organic  properties 
are  most  strongly  pronounced,  and  that  change  being  more  or  less 
permanent,  it  continues  to  excite  &  powerful  reflex  nervous  action 
upon  the  whole  capillary  system,  and  thence  upon  the  heart,  long  af* 
ter  the  blood  has  ceased  flowing  (§  514  g^  &;c.,  516  d,  no.  6,  939). 

921,  ^.  It  is  for  this  reason  (no.  7),  and  this  only  that  the  powers 
of  the  general  circulation  may  be  sometimes  more  prostrated,  and  be 
longer  maintained  in  a  state  of  prostration,  by  the  loss  of  four  ounces 
of  blood  by  leeching  than  they  might  have  been  by  the  abstraction 
of  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  from  a  lai^ge  vein,  or  by  eight  ounces  taken 
by  the  process  of  cupping  (§  514  g,  930,  939/,  944  c).« 

921,  c.  For  the  same  reason,  also,  syncope  sometimes  comes  on 
only  many  hours  afl»r  the  discharge  of  blood  has  ceased.  Stimulants, 
too,  may  but  slowly  rouse  the  general  circulation,  because  the  pros- 
trating influence  of  the  artificial  change  in  the  extreme  vessels  can- 
not be  as  soon  overcome  as  when  svncope  is  produced  by  general 
bloodletting,  where  no  such  specific  nnpzessioDS  are  made  (§  514  ^, 
516  d,  no.  6),  and  therefore  no  persisting  reflex  nervous  influence. 

*  See  eensitiTeness  of  the  heart  to  the  nerToiu  infliienoe  at  ^  600  m,  826  ce,  829. 
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922,  a.  It  is  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  change  establiifaed 
in  the  vital  condition  of  the  lacerated  vessels,  by  leeching,  tliat  die 
blood  continues  to  flow  out  for  many  hours.  The  process  thos  insd- 
tuted  must  be  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  secretion,  and  deaxly 
allied  to  the  hemorrhagic  action  which  nature  institutes,  though  gen- 
erally more  prostrating  than  the  natural  process. 

922,  h.  There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  difference  between  the 
direct  effects  of  leeching  and  spontaneous  hemorrhage,  in  reelect  to 
their  force ;  the  former  subduing  inflammation  and  congestions  more 
fully  and  speedily  than  the  latter.  It  is  rare  that  an  equal  quantitj 
of  blood  spontaneously  effused  impresses  the  system  with  a  force 
equal  to  that  from  leeching ;  while  large  capillary  hemorrhages  are 
daily  occurring  without  very  sensibly  reducing  the  animal  or  organic 
powers,  and  where,  too,  the  quantity  of  blood  effused  is  so  prodigious^ 
ly  great  that  it  cannot  be  safely  imitated  by  art  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances of  disease.    The  nervous  power  is  differently  developed. 

Although,  therefore,  in  these  cases,  nature  institutes  a  chan^  soi 
kingly  analogous  to  that  of  leeching,  it  is  not  of  the  same  specific  osr 
ture.  In  spontaneous  hemorrhage,  too,  nature  sets  up,  for  her  own 
safety  as  it  were,  a  special  modification  of  action  in  the  system  at 
large  that  shall  sustain  its  powers  under  the  enormous  losses  of  blood 
which  are  often  necessary,  oy  the  natural  process,  to  the  cure  of  inflam- 
matory and  congestive  diseases  (§  136  c,  150-152, 524  a,  no.  3,  d,  890 «). 

923,  a.  Besides  the  foregoing  play  of  vascubtr  sympathies,  a  strong 
impression  may  be  propagated  by  the  whole  organ  to  which  leechci 
are  applied  to  another  organ  with  which  it  has  strong  natural  symjw^ 
the  tic  relations.  In  low  inflammations  and  venous  congestions  of  the 
liver,  four  ounces  of  blood  taken  from  the  verge  of  the  anus  by  means 
of  leeches  may  break  up  those  obstinate  hepatic  affections,  when  twice 
as  much  from  the  skin  over  the  region  of  that  organ  may  prw"*^®"' 
less  effect.  Here  the  specific  impression  is  propagated,  in  part,  along 
the  mucous  tract  of  the  intestines,  in  the  manner  expressed  in  ^^j^ 
498,/,  g  ;  and  this  eontinuous  sympathy  gives  rise  to  *^*®'*^T®.^ 
nervous  action,  the  former  of  which  is  my  continuous  influence  {^  4W  «)• 

923,  b.  But,  again,  it  is  true  in  a  more  limited  sense,  thaf  the  inflj^ 
ence  of  leeching  may  be  propagated  along  the  large  blood-Tessels 
the  parts  in  the  vicinity  where  there  is  a  £rect  vascular  ^f^^^^ 
tion ;  though  even  in  these  cases,  the  impression  is  extended  m 
through  the  sympathies  which  bind  together  the  extreme  vesaeto,  m 
the  nervous  conmaunication  of  the  parts  (§  526,  a).    ^^^^^^ 
little  seems  to  be  due  to  the  imputed  derivation  of  blood.  J^°^* 
upon  our  principles,  appears  the  reason  why,  according  to  Vt. 
drop,  "  in  diseases  of  the  head,  as  well  as  in  diseasea  of  the  eye,  m 
particularly  those  affecting  the  internal  parts  of  the  g^°^'  v®v  ^  £ 
plied  to  the  frontal  vessels  give  much  more  relief  than  i»  owam    g 
abstracting  an  equal  quantity  of  blood  from  the  temporal  vMse     j 
leeches  applied  to  the  temples."    He  also  states  that  a  like  advwra|» 
will  be  obtained,  in  cerebral  affections,  by  applying  leeches  to  ^^ 
ning  membrane  of  the  nose,  or  behind  the  ears.    He  think*  tne 
greater  than  when  applied  to  other  parts.  ,    gj^jniy 

923,  c.  In  all  the  cases,  however,  the  effects  appear  to  be  m^^j 
produced  through  the  agencies  which  I  have  stated.  Whenever  ^^ 
applied  leeches  to  the  nasal  septum  abdominal  disease  aCteoo 
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head-affections.  The  leeches  have  sometimes  relieved  the  headache, 
when  general  bloodletting,  cathartics,  &c.,  had  failed,  while  the  gas- 
tric derangement  had  also  persisted.  But,  simultaneously  with  the 
relief  of  the  head  the  secretions  from  the  bowels  improved,  the  tongue 
cleared  up,  and  the  stomach  and  other  abdominal  organs  were  re- 
lieved. It  would  appear,  therefore,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  leeches  tu 
the  verge  of  the  anus  under  similar  circumstances,  the  specific  impres- 
sion of  leeching  the  nasal  septum  is  propagated  continuously  and  by 
reflex  nervous  action,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, to  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  and  that  the  head  is  as  well  re- 
lieved by  thus  removing  this  source  of  morbid  sympathies,  as  by  the 
more  direct  impression  (^  524  a,  no.  2). — ^Note  U  1126. 

923,  d.  Hence  it  follows,  as  shown  also  by  experience,  that  leech- 
ing will  generally  exert  the  ffreatest  effect  upon  diseased  organs  when 
applied  to  some  part  with  which  the  organ  affected  may  have  strong 
physiological  relations  (§  129, 139, 140).  For  this  reason,  and  for  the 
advantage  of  continuous  sympathy,  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the 
anus  in  muco-intestinal  inflammation;  but,  to  the  cutaneous  region 
when  inflammation  affects  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestines  or  ab- 
domen. There  are  greater  natural  sympathies  between  the  skin  and 
peritoneum  than  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  peritoneal. 
Where  no  remarkable  relations  subsist  among  organs  tne  leeches 
should  then  be  applied  near  the  vicinity  of  the  part  affected,  as  when 
the  pleura,  or  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  or  the  joints,  are  the  seats  of 
inflammation.  In  such  cases  we  obtain  the  advantage  of  local  reflex 
actions  as  in  the  case  of  blisters,  &;c.  (§  497,  891^^-^;,  893  a,  c^f). 

924.  And  now  a  word  more  as  to  the  doctrine  of  Revulsion^  or  that, 
for  example,  which  supposes  that  when  leeches  are  applied  to  the  feet 
for  the  relief  of  cerebral  disease  the  effect  depends  upon  the  diver- 
sion of  blood  from  the  head  toward  the  feet.  And  so  of  cathartics  in 
their  action  upon  the  intestinal  canal,  and  of  blisters  by  diverting  the 
blood  to  the  skin,  &c.  (§  893,  n).  Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded. 
But,  do  not  leeches,  when  applied  to  the  feet,  exert  a  greater  influ- 
ence upon  diseased  conditions  of  the  uterus  than  upon  any  other  part  1 
They  probably  do ;  and  it  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  remote  svmpa- 
thy,  and  coincident  with  that  which  is  supplied  by  the  suspension  of 
the  catamenia  from  exposure  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  to  cold,  or  by  the 
production  of  catarrh  when  a  current  of  cold  air  from  a  key-hole  im- 
pinges upon  the  neck.  Just  so,  if  the  female  now  plunge  her  feet 
into  warm  water,  or  apply  leeches  upon  or  near  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
the  catamenia  may  be  restored.  So,  too,  in  relation  to  cerebral  affec- 
tions, who  does  not  know  that  a  natural  sympathy  subsists  between 
the  feet  and  the  head  1  "  In  affections  of  the  head  and  thoracic  vis- 
cera,*' says  Dr.  Wardrop,  "  I  have,  in  many  instances,  recommended 

}>atients  to  apply  leeches  on  the  head,  chest,  and  on  the  feet,  altemate- 
y ;  and  almost  universally^  I  may  venture  to  say,  a  decided  prefer- 
ence has  been  given  to  the/eetj^*  The  philosophy  is  the  same  in  all 
the  cases,  and  revulsion  is  reflex  nervous  action.  Dr.  Wardrop,  how- 
ever, had  already  preferred  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  nasal 
septum,  or  to  the  temples,  in  affections  of  the  head ;  though  his  obser- 
vations as  to  the  feet  are  also  founded  on  sound  experience.  As  to 
leeching  in  amenorrhosa,  the  remedy  has  the  ereatest  effect  when  ap- 
plied to  the  perinaeum,  or  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs, 

*  It  Is  well  UluKrated  by  Brown-S^uard'a  ezper.  of  prodnciBf  «piIeptifonB  eo&TuMoiia  u  In  M  037  a. 
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925,  a.  What  has  been  now  said  of  disease  supposes  that  leechee 
are  applied  under  circumstances  fiivorable  to  their  effect  Before  ths 
condition  can  happen,  however,  in  numerous  cases  where  leeching 
may  be  ultimately  useful,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  strong  impreB- 
sion  by  general  bloodletting ;  and  if  two  or  more  general  bloodlettings 
be  likely  to  be  wanted,  the  leeching  should  be  delayed  (§  893  ^'j^, 
927),  or  until  the  exciting  nervous  action  is  subdued. 

925,  b.  Nevertheless,  if  the  chance  of  leeching  alone  be  taken  in 
these  cases,  the  number  of  leeches  should  be  very  large  for  adults, 
that  the  benefits  of  general  bloodletting  may  be  more  or  less  obtained, 
through  a  rapid  and  copious  abstraction  of  blood.  This  practice  will 
often  succeed  in  infancy  when  it  will  fail  at  more  advanced  age ;  sinoe 
the  loss  of  blood  is  more  sensibly  felt  in  the  former  case,  and  less  is 
required,  and  the  requisite  amount  is  therefore,  also,  more  rapidly  ab- 
stracted, notwithstanding,  too,  the  ratio  of  the  loss,  in  proportion  to 
age  and  size,  may  be  actually  greater  than  in  adults.  Thus,  too,  the 
advantages  of  general  bloodletting  are  more  or  less  obtained.  In  sim* 
ilar  cases  cupping  is  also  more  beneficial  to  children  than  to  adnlts 
(§■576,4 

925,  c.  Leeching,  or  cupping,  however,  should  never  supersede  gen- 
eral bloodletting  in  the  cerebral  inflammations  and  congestions  of  it 
fants.  In  the  phlegmatic  temperament  of  adults  leechmg  may  an* 
swer  where  it  would  be  inefficient  in  other  temperaments  (§  600). 
But  I  speak  of  these  cases  rather  to  illustrate  a  princijjle  than  to  raw 
any  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  general  bloodletting  inthegrareTS- 
ceral  inflammations  of  any  age  ailer  infancy  (§  1009^. 

926.  Experience  teaches  that  frequent  and  small  abstractions  of 
blood  by  means  of  leeches  is  often  more  beneficial  in  chronic  inflaffl* 
mations  than  a  greater  quantity  at  more  distant  intervals.  Tbis  coi^ 
responds  with  what  I  have  said  of  the  vital  influences  of  leeching,  and 
of  the  effect  of  habit  in  maintaining  disease  (§  549,  560).  In  these 
cases,  the  impression,  being  frequently  repeated,  maintains  the  salu- 
tary change  which  may  be  produced  more  perfectly  against  the  wo^ 
bid  influence  of  habit  than  greater  losses  of  blood  at  distant  bteryaJs 
(§  514  g,  535,  540,  542,  548,  549,  557).  We  see  the  same  princi^w 
more  frequently  exemplified  in  the  effect  of  blisters  upon  chronic  in- 
flammation ;  where  it  is  better  to  apply  them  fi-equently,  and  toa 
moderate  extent,  than  more  rarely  and  over  a  larger  surfece.    1* 

Shilosophy  is  the  same,  also,  in  respect  to  the  relative  effects  of  a  iai]gs 
oae  of^calomel,  and  that  dose  divided  into  four.    Analogies  hkemst 
subsitt  between  the  salutary  effects  of  copious  leeching,  ^^?^ 
vesication,  and  a  large  dose  of  calomel,  in  acute  inflammations  (§»>    » 
893  h).     And  so  of  numerous  other  agents.     A  common  philosopny 
obtains  in  all  the  cases,  and  each  example  illustrates  and  ^°^™™*^ 
principles  on  which  all  other  agents  operate.     And  I  may  here  cany 
the  same  examples  to  illustrate  5ie  philosophy  of  the  operation  ot  ge 
era!  bloodletting,  and  the  peculiarities  which  appertain  to  that  in 
of  abstracting  blood ;  since,  as  will  appear,  its  influence  on  ^^^^ 
ic  properties  and  functions  is  more  mimediately,  and  inay  he  ni  ^ 
profoundly,  felt  than  leeching  or  other  agents  ;  and,  being^  ?^^-,-. 


gistic,  it  is  therefore  better  adapted  to  high  grades  of  active  injia  " 
tion  and  fever  (§  557).  The  philosophy  of  the  whole  is  wo"^  ^ 
solvable  through  reflex  actions  of  the  nervous  system  (^  ^^^  *' 
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927,  a.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  last  proposition  in  respect 
to  leeching,  it  often  happens  that  the  force  of  diseased  habit  is  so  great 
as  to  demand  a  more  decisive  and  more  frequent  resort  to  leeching. 
It  is  even  not  unfrequent  that  the  force  of  morbid  habit  attendant  on 
•hronic  inflammations  requires  the  previous  abstraction  of  blood  from 
a  vein,  and  perhaps  repeatedly  and  largely;  not  only  with  a  view 
to  the  special  physiological  influences  of  general  bloodletting,  but  that 
a  large  diminution  of  the  general  volume  of  blood  may  be  suddenly 
eflected  (§  925,  a).  The  utility  and  necessity  of  this  practice  are  fre^ 
quently  seen  in  the  treatment  of  those  chronic  inflammations  of  the 
mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  which  follow  long-protracted  indiges- 
tion, and  especially  if  the  liver  also  have  become  invaded  by  the  same 
condition  of  disease.  The  advantages  of  general  bloodletting  in  these 
cases  relate  as  much  to  the  general  condition  of  the  system  over  which 
a  morbific  influence  has  been  established  as  to  the  seat  of  inflamma- 
tion. The  general  modification  exerts  a  reacting  efiect  upon  the  part 
inflamed,  and  adds  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  diseased  habit  of  the  part, 
and  leeching  will  not  reach  these  influences  (§  143  c,  847  g).  Here 
it  is,  particularly,  that  we  witness  corresponding,  and  even  more  suc- 
cessful, eflbrts  of  nature  at  relief,  in  the  torrents  of  blood  that  are  ef- 
fused from  either  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  lungs ; 
especially  the  former  (§  890,  e). 

927,  b.  Again,  in  certain  mild,  though  obstinate  cases  of  purely  lo* 
cal  inflammations,  and  before  the  constitution  is  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  morbid  action  ;  or,  in  cases  where  exciting  reflex  nerv- 
ons  actions  have  been  subdued  by  general  bloodletting,  local  bleeding 
by  leeches  is  pre-eminently  useful.  In  either  of  these  cases,  genersa 
bloodletting  continued  to  a  large  extent,  by  the  suddenness  and  vio- 
lence of  its  impression,  may  so  disturb  the  system  at  large  that  the  in* 
flammation  may  be  kept  up  by  influences  produced  by  this  artificial 
derangement  of  the  whole  body  (§  889  m,  889  mm).  But  here  there 
is  no  countervailing  action  against  the  efiect  of  leeching ;  and  while 
the  small  vessels  engaged  in  the  inflammatory  process  refuse  to  give 
way  if  the  disease  have  been  of  short  duration,  there  is  no  danger  of 
establishing  any  injurious  influences  upon  the  general  capillary  sys- 
tem. This,  however,  will  take  place,  more  or  less,  when  leeching  ex- 
ceeds that  degree  which  is  necessary  to  determine  a  change  in  the  part 
inflamed.  It  may  even  follow  from  very  copious  leeching  in  severe 
chronic  inflammations,  where  morbid  action  is  rendered  obstinate  by 
the  influence  of  habit,  before  the  diseased  process  yields.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  the  system  is  injured  partly  by  the  influences  determined 
by  the  excessive  change  induced  in  the  instruments  of  morbid  action, 
and,  in  part,  by  the  general  influence  from  an  unnecessary  loss  of 
blood.  In  the  latter  case,  the  bad  eflects  appear  to  be  mainly  inci- 
dent upon  the  loss  of  blood  in  its  general  relation  to  the  system  at 
large.  In  these  cases,  therefore,  it  is  important  to  graduate  the  extent 
of  leeching  by  the  exigencies  and  the  peculiarities  of  each  individual 
case ;  and  it  is  especially  important  with  infants,  upon  whom  leech- 
ing produces  not  only  its  peculiar  effects  very  powerflilly,  but,  also, 
more  than  in  after  life,  the  effects  that  appertain  more  strictly  to  gen- 
eral bloodletting.  Such  is  the  obstinacy  of  the  depressing  change  in 
the  instruments  of  disease,  or  wherever  leeches  may  be  applied^  in  in- 
fancy, when  this  remedy  has  been  carried  far  beyond  any  useful  de- 
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ffree  in  mflammations  of  the  nature  now  under  consideration,  and  its 
influence  upon  the  whole  extent  of  the  circulatory  organs  is  main. 
tained  with  such  violence,  that,  having  also  superadded  to  it  the  gen- 
eral effect  from  excessive  loss  of  blood,  it  may  be  impossible  to  coan> 
teract  its  destructive  tendency  (§  514  ^9  516  J,  no.  6).  It  is  notaloiiQ 
the  effect  that  arises  from  an  excess  of  general  bloodletting  with  which 
we  now  contend,  but  a  greater,  perhaps,  in  that  pemiciouB  change 
which  has  been  induced  in  the  extreme  vessels  to  which  the  leedies 
had  been  applied,  and  which,  indeed,  haa  been  more  or  less  propa- 
gated by  reflex  nervous  action  over  the  system  (921). 

928.  r'rom  what  has  now  been  said,  the  reason  is  apparent  why 
cautious  leeching  may  be  sometimes  a  means  of  relief  in  those  inflamma- 
tions that  are  now  and  then  induced  by  a  misapplied  or  an  excesBire 
loss  of  blood.  In  these  rare  affections,  the  triumph  of  art  is  beauti- 
fully illustrated  when  accurately  guided  by  the  light  of  science.  There 
should  not  be  one  drop  of  blood  too  much,  nor  one  too  little.  They 
are  cases,  too,  in  which  the  distinction  between  general  bloodletting 
and  leeching  is  forcibly  shown,  since  the  former  has  caused  the  dis- 
ease and  the  latter  cures  it  (^  1024  a,/,  Dr.  M.  Hall). 

2.   GENERAL    BLOODLETTING. 

929.  In  general  bloodletting  the  effects  are  varied  from  diose  of 
leeching,  and  in  a  way,  as  we  have  already  seen,  of  practical  im- 
portance (§  927,  928).  Its  influences  may  be  considered  under  fire 
general  aspects,  and  successively  as  in  leeching : 

930.  1st.  The  earliest  impression  is  made  nmtdtaneoudy  upon  the 
organic  properties  of  the  large  and  small  vessels  throughout  the  body, 
since  the  loss  of  blood  is  now  immediately  coextensive  with  the  whole 
circulating  mass,  is  suddenly  withdrawn,  and  in  a  comparatively  large 
quantity.  Here,  therefore,  as  of  the  local  vessels  in  leeching,  a  chaoee 
is  instituted  in  the  vital  state  of  the  blood-vessels  throughout  the  body 
(§  526  a,  915,  921,  944  c), 

931.  a.  2d.  The  foregoing  impression  suddenly  rouses  the  arterial 
system  to  a  greater,  but  very  modified  action,  by  which  the  vessels, 
especially  the  extreme  and  capillary,  are  brought  into  a  state  of  con- 
traction, and  far  beyond  any  diminution  of  their  contents  that  may 
arise  from  the  quantity  of  bloo4  removed  from  the  body  (§  916). 

931.  b.  The  contraction  thus  instituted  is  vastly  greater  in  the  small 
than  in  the  large  vessels,  mainly  because  of  the  greater  endowment 
of  the  former  with  irritabiHty  and  mobility  (§  188,  206,  482,  M  c). 

932.  3d.  Owing,  also,  to  the  same  causes  through  which  the  ex- 
treme vessels  feel  the  loss  of  blood  more  sensibly  than  the  larger 
ones,  powerful  reflex  nervous  actions  are  determined  upon  the  lor- 
mer  by  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  larger  series  of  vesaew 
(^  222-233$,  409-41 1,  475^,  500  m,  687^88,  694i  8!i6  cc,  920). 

933.  4th.  As  soon  as  the  foregoing  change  begins  in  the  vessels, « 
throws  a  reflex  nervous  action  over  the  heart     There  iSf  as  yet,  so 
little  diminution  of  the  general  volume  of  blood,  diat  the  earhest  in- 
fluences upon  the  action  of  the  heart  must  be  due,  entirely,  to  this 
flex  nervous  impression  (§919).  ^ 

934.  5th.  As  the  heart  becomes  influenced,  it  excites  a  poweiwJ 
reflex  influence  that  falls  upon  the  extreme  and  capillary  vessc» 
between  which  and  the  heart  there  exist  very  strong  Tital  and  sytnp  ' 
thetic  relations  (§  385,  526  a,  920,  1039). 
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Here,  therefore,  as  in  leeching  (§  920),  the  contraction,  and  other 
changes,  which  take  place  in  the  small  yessels,  grow  out  of  a  double 
influence;  namely,  that  which  is  exerted  by  the  direct  impression 
from  loss  of  blood,  and  that  which  is  reflected  upon  them  by  the 
changes  that  arise  in  the  heart  and  larger  vessels.  And  so,  as  in 
leeching,  reflex  nervous  action  between  the  heart  and  blood-vessels 

§  asses  and  repasses,  and  increases  in  an  increasing  ratio  as  the  blood 
ows  from  the  arm,  till  its  prostrating  eflect  reaches  the  point  of  syn- 
cope. In  leeching,  however,  the  sympathies  between  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels  are  not  as  reciprocal  as  in  general  bloodletting;  but  a 
greater  influence  is  often  propagated  in  leeching  by  the  small  vessels 
upon  the  centre  of  circulation  (§  921,  and  references  in  ^  932).*' 

935,  a.  That  the  failure  of  the  heart's  action  does  not  arise,  as  com- 
monly supposed,  from  a  mechanical  diminution  of  the  volume  of 
blood  is  shown  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  syncope  from  the  loss 
of  two  or  three  ounces ;  nor  does  it  depend,  in  the  least,  upon  with- 
drawing the  stimulus  of  blood  from  the  heart.  On  the  contrary,  as  it 
respects  both  hypotheses,  the  blood  is  actually  accumulated  about  the 
heart  in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  capillary  vessels ;  and 
this  accumulation,  from  the  beginning,  is  a  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
heart's  action,  and  is  at  its  greatest  extent  when  syncope  takes  place 
(§  936,  and  references  in  §  932). 

935,  h.  It  is  also  equally  true  that  the  general  contraction  of  the 
small  vessels,  in  all  the  modes  of  abstracting  blood,  is  not  referable  to 
either  of  the  foregoing  causes;  and  for  the  reasons,  in  part,  that  the 
contraction  far  surpasses  any  diminution  of  the  general  volume  of 
blood,  that  the  phenomenon  is  always  attendant  on  syncope  arising 
from  moral  causes,  and  that  the  contraction,  if  proceeding  from  elas- 
ticity or  from  any  other  cause  than  one  of  a  vital  nature,  could  never 
determine  the  powerful  reflex  nervous  actions  which  it  exerts  upon 
the  heart  (§  916,  917,  932,  937). 

935,  c.  In  like  manner,  the  diminution  of  the  volume  of  blood  in  in- 
flamed parts  is  only  a  remote  eflect  of  lessening  the  quantity  of  the 
circulatmg  mass.  The  blood  is  not  only  temporarily,  but  permanent- 
ly expelled  from  the  injected  vessels.  This  shows  that  its  expulsion 
is  effected  by  a  vital  change  in  the  condition  of  the  vessels ;  otherwise, 
they  would  not  contract  in  a  ratio  exQeeding  that  of  the  correspond- 
ing vessels  of  other  parts,  nor  would  their  contraction  be  permanent 
Vessels  that  are  enlarged  in  inflammation  to  many  times  their  natural 
diameter  are  often  reduced  to  nearly  their  natural  volume  while  the 
operation  of  bloodletting  is  in  progress  (§  910,  977,  1056). 

Various  circumstantied  facts  might  be  adduced  to  show  the  vital  na^ 
ture  of  the  contraction  which  attends  the  capillary  vessels.  The  fol- 
lowing are  relative  to  idiosyncrasy ;  and  the  principle  which  I  have 
set  forth  is  an  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  the  reporter's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  phenomena,  throughout.  Thus :  Dr.  Paige,  '*  of  large  ex- 
perience and  great  respectability,"  states,  in  the  November  number 
(1845)  of  the  *'  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,"  that,  on  bleeding 
<*  a  woman  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  afler  having  drawn  a  very 
few  ounces,  and  while  the  blood  was  still  flowing  from  the  vein,  she 
was  taken  with  very  severe  pain  all  over  the  external  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  extending  to  the  most  remote  extremities.  I  suffered  tho 
blood  to  flow,  however,  but  the  pain  increased  instead  of  diminish- 

*  This  sensitiveness  of  the  heart  and  arteries  to  the  nervous  influence  excited  by 
loss  of  blood  corresponds  exactly  with  that  from  all  things  else,  as  shown  in  §  500  m. 
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ing."  **  Several  years  a&erward  I  met  with  exactly  the  same  symp 
toms  CO  bleeding  a  young  man  in  case  of  an  anient  feyer ;  bat,haYing 
thought  much  of  the  first  csfie  above  mentioned,  I  had  come  to  the 
conclusion,  in  my  own  mind,  that  the  pain  depended  on  the  ipantoik 
contraction  of  the  small  veesels  of  the  surface  and  extremitieB  as  thej 
became  emptied  of  their  blood.  I,  ia  this  case,  immediately  adoiiD- 
istered  a  free  dose  of  some  diffusible  stimulus  (I  think,  of  ammooia); 
and  the  pain  subsided  very  soon,  so  that  I  was  able  to  take  as  modi 
blood  as  I  wished"  (§  399,  and  refer^ices  in.  ^  932). 

935,  d.  Again,  bloodletting  being,  in  popular  language,  a  debilita^ 
ting  remedy,  its  rapidly  salutary  e&cts  contradict  the  prevailiDg  h^ 
pothesis  that  inflammation  and  venous  congestion  are  constitated  ^ 
debility  of  the  vessels,  and  stagnation  of  blood.  Had  this  doctrine 
any  fisundation,  the  capillaries  m  inflammation^  and  the  vebu  in  con* 
gestion,  would  immedwtely  become  more  injected  with  blood,  and 
Siose  diseases  should  be  exasperated  by  what  is  known  to  be  dieii 
most  efficient  remedy.     It  also  fully  contradicts  ''  coagolatioiL" 

The  effects  of  bloodletting,  therefore,  prove  that  the  patbobgiol 
cause  of  inflammation  and  venous  congestion  consists  not  only  of  an 
increased  energy  of  the  organic  properties,  but  that  these  pitmeitiei 
are  also  modified  in  kind ;  while  the  rapid  subsidence  of  the  forego* 
ing  affection,  under  the  influence  of  loss  of  blood,  proves,  abandsntiyi 
that  the  whole  process  advances  upon  vital  principles.  The  loss  of 
blood  so  impresses  the  diseased  properties,  that  their  pathological  state 
is  changed  on  the  instant  (§  137  <2, 143, 150-152),  and  they  are  bnmgb 
to  obey  their  natural  recuperative  law  so  immediately,  that  thoTesaelf 
of  an  inflamed  eye  contract  and  disappear  while  the  blood  is  yet  flow* 
ing  from  the  hrm.  And  so  of  all  other  parts  that  are  concealed  from 
observation  (^  476^  A,  478, 479,  503-506,  516  rf,  no.  6, 750  b,  751, 817). 

935,  0.  The  extent  and  durability  of  this  change  will  depend  opoo 
a  variety  of  circumstances ;  such,  for  example,  as  relate  to  coMtitar 
tion,  the  nature  of  the  remote  causes,  and  whether,  also,  the  impres- 
sion have  resulted,  purely  from  the  loss  of  blood,  or,  .in  V^f^ 
moral  emotions,  or  from  gastric  irritation;  and  it  will  be  cnben iona' 
enced  by  the  moMner  in  which  the  blood  may  be  abstracted,  wbetfasr 
from  a  large  or  a  small  orifice,  or  wh^her  the  operation  be  sospend- 
ed  for  a  minute  and  then  resumed.  Eadi  of  these  circnmstanM^ 
also,  discloses  the  nature  of  the  prinoipleB  upon  whidi  loss  d  blood 
produces  its  effects,  especially  the  agency  of  the  nervous  influence. 

936,  a.  When  general  bk>odletting  is  practiced  in  hesl^  the  ndm 
of  the  heart  begins  to  fail  as  soon  as  the  vessels  begin  to  cootraet ;  w 
it  is  the  tendency  of  inflammation  to  delay  or  prevent  the  ^*!° 
changes  under  an  equal  loss  of  blood,  while,  on  the  othor  band,  taose 
changes  are  often  promoted  by  venous  congestion,  or  by  numetoua 
adventitious  influences,  either  moral  or  physicaL  . 

936,  h.  Again,  it  frequently  happens,  afier  tiie  action  of  the  nw»  " 
more  or  less  subdued  by  loss  of  blood,  that  it  speedily  recoTOW  i» 
force  on  account  of  the  removal  of  the  prostrating  influence  of  m 
morbid  condition,  or  of  nausea,  or  of  mental  disturbance,  "^^^^^^^ 
moval  may  be  suddenly  effected  even  in  tlie  case  of  some  deprs^^ 
form  of  disease,  and  p^aps  as  soon  as  the  blood  begins  ^*j^^  ^^ 
the  vein  (§  938,  &),  just  as  the  nervous  power  may  be  ™^^^*/;^^-| 

937,  a.  Since  the  influencbs  of  general  bloodletting  are  exerted, »««> 
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the  begiQBing,  simultaneously  upon  the  whole  capillary  system  (§  930), 
the  amount  and  rapidity  of  the  primary  change  will  depend  on  the 
suddenness  with  which  me  blood  is  abstracted  ;  and  whenever  loss  of 
blood  produces  a  great  and  sudden  contraction  of  the  whole  capillary 
system,  however  small  the  quantity,  syncope  will  approach  (§  935). 

937,  h.  And  so,  also,  it  was  found  by  Le  Gallois  and  PhiHp,  in  their 
direct  experiments  upon  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  that  the  extent  of 
the  nervous  influence  upon  the  heart,  blood-vessels,  and  alimentaxy 
canal,  depended,  always,  on  the  suddenness  of  the  impression  on  the 
nervous  centres,  and  that  when  most  sudden  and  violent  it  was  capa- 
ble of  extinguishing  at  once  the  functionB  of  life  (§  478, 479,  510,  511). 

937,  €*  Now,  as  will  have  fully  appeared,  the  sympathetic  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  in  general  bloodlet- 
ting, depend  upon  the  operation  of  the  nervous  power ;  just  as,  in  the 
direct  experiments  by  Le  Gallois  and  Philip,  the  organic  functions 
were  vanously  affected  according  to  the  nature  of  the  influences 
which  were  inflicted  upon  the  nervous  centres.  It  is,  therefore,  al- 
ready apparent  that  the  efiects  of  bloodletting  upon  disease  will  often 
depend  much  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  is  abstracted. 
And  this  important  practical  consideration  points  out  another  difier- 
ence  between  general  bloodletting  and  leeching,  and  why,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Travers,  *^  syncope  is  in  proportion  to  the  suddenness, 
rather  than  the  quantity  of  the  hemorrhage.*'  Hence  it  is  that  syncope 
follows  fl:t>m  the  loss  of  a  smaller  quantity  of  blood  when  drawn  from 
a  large  than  from  a  small  orifice,  or  from  both  arms  than  when  from 
one  (^  1056).    It  is  due  to  sudden  excitement  of  reflex  nervous  action. 

937,  d.  It  is  also  another  important  practical,  as  well  as  phil- 
osophical, considemtion,  that  if  the  subject  be  in  an  erect  posture, 
syncope  will  follow  sooner  than  in  the  horizontal,  from  the  greater  in- 
ability of  the  heart  in  the  former  case  to  transmit  the  blood  to  the 
brain ;  and  this  circumstance,  as  will  appear,  should  govern  us  as  to 
the  position  of  the  patient 

938,  a.  Again,  the  ratio,  iii  which  the  various  influences  that  arise 
from  general  bloodletting  will  succeed  each  other  in  disease,  will  also 
depend  on  the  existing  condition  of  the  organic  states,  especially  of 
the  heart  and  blood-vessels  (§  143,  149,  150,  152).  It  ofl;en  happens 
that  an  increased  and  uniform  susceptibility  pervades  the  whole  san- 
guiferous system ;  and  when  this  peculiar  state  exists,  the  abstraction 
of  a  very  small  quantity  of  blood  may  instantly  determine  a  paroxysm 
of  syncope  (§  526  a,  961),  the  nervous  power  then  acting  intensely.'*' 

938,  b.  This  proposition,  like  all  the  others  which  are  made  with- 
out qualification,  supposes  the  influences  to  depend  upon  the  absolute 
loss  of  blood,  and  not  to  be  afifected  by  adventitious  causes,  such  as 
emotions  of  the  mind,  intestinal  irritation,  &c.  When  these  accidental 
and  transient  causes  institute  their  reflex  and  prostrating  nervous 
actions,  they  should  be  carefully  noted ;  since  it  is  commonly  impor- 
tant that  a  certain  amount  of  blood  should  be  abstracted  to  produce 
the  requisite  impression  upon  disease.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  it  is 
commonly  necessary  to  go  on  with  the  operation,  sooner  or  later,  but 
generally  early,  after  the  patient  has  revived.  The  nervous  influences 
of  the  adventitious  causes  generally  make  but  little  or  no  impression 
upon  disease ;  and  the  loss  of  too  little  blood  often  adds  violence  to 
inflammation  and  fever  by  imparting  greater  enexgy  to  the  action  of 
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the  heart,  or  bj  relieving  the  general  circalalion  when  it  may  be  em- 
barrassed by  some  local  venous  congestion  (§  988). 

3.   CUPPING. 

*  939,  a.  Capping  differs  in  some  of  its  effects  from  leeching  and  gen- 
eral bloodletting.  Its  influences  are  of  an  intermediate  nature,  bot 
are  most  allied  to  the  latter.  It  never  makes  the  profound  Impressioa 
upon  the  vital  condition  of  the  parts  to  v^hich  it  is  applied  that  is  ex- 
erted by  leeching,  and  its  influences  upon  the  system  at  large  are  also 
less,  under  equal  circumstances.  Cupping,  indeed,  often  fails  of  re- 
lief where  leeching  is  speedily  eflicient.  In  a  general  seose,  sii 
ounces  of  blood  taken  by  leeching  is  probably  equd  in  its  curative  et 
fects  to  nearly  twice  that  quantity  abstracted  by  cupping. 

939,  b.  In  cupping,  the  blood  is  abstracted  from  the  larger  seriei 
of  capillary  vessels,  whose  o£Bce  is  probably  but  little  more  tban  to 
supply  the  smaller  series,  in  which  the  organic  properties  are  most 
strongly  pronounced  (§  384,  &c.) ;  nor  is  that  action  instituted,  by  cup- 
ping, in  those  vessels  from  which  the  blood  is  taken,  that  obtains  so  pro- 
foundly in  leeching,  and  upon  which  no  little  of  the  general  and  local 
effects  depend,  especially  the  peculiarity  of  the  reflex  nervous  action 

939,  c.  The  distinction  is  also  explained  by  the  persistence  with 
which  the  blood  continues  to  be  discharged  long  after  the  leeches  baye 
performed  their  office,  although  smaller  and  fewer  vessels  are  divided 
than  in  cupping,  and  these  few  torn,  while  in  cupping  the  blood  ceases 
to  escape  as  soon  as  the  cuppine-glasses  are  removed.  All  of  which 
is  absolute  proof  that  a  remarkable  change  is  instituted  in  the  ntu 
condition  of  the  capillary  vessels,  by  leeching,  and  that  the  prolonged 
effusion  of  blood  is  in  no  respect  of  a  mechanical  nature,  but  wbow 
due  to  a  vital  action  which  is  artificially  set  up  in  the  vessels,  and 
which  is  not  at  all  instituted  by  cupping. 

939,  d.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  principle  as  well  as  experience, 
that  cupping-glasses  should  not  be  applied,  as  is  often  done,  to  pro- 
mote the  bleeding  of  leech-bites.  It  embarrasses  the  specific  action 
instituted  by  the  leeches.  A  mechanical  is  substituted  for  a  natnrw 
process ;  while,  also,  as  in  cupping,  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  sorapw 
that  its  effects  become  more  like  those  of  venesection.  , 

939,  e.  Cupping  approximates  general  bloodletting  not  only  mw 
rapidity  with  which  the  blood  is  abstracted,  but  in  which  it  detenniMi 
reflex  nervous  actions  upon  the  whole  circulatory  system,  and  m 
quantity  of  blood  which  is  required  for  its  physiological  and  '^^j^i'^ 
tical  effects.  It  is  more  remotely  allied  to  leeching  in  ^?.^  j^^. 
which  is  locally  induced,  though  this  change  is  not  of  a  specific  en 
acter,  but  consists  of  a  more  simple  vital  contraction  of  the  smai 


blood  adequate  to  a  universal  influence. 


939,y!  It  becomes  more  and  more  apparent,  therefore,  ^*  J^^j 
al  bloodletting,  cupping,  and  leeching  are  in  some  respects  ^ 
remedies,  and  that  cupping  is  the  least  useful  and  rarely  ^  ^^ 
The  difference  between  them  lies  in  a  difference  in  ^^^J^^  e^^se 
the  principles  which  are  common  to  the  several  modes.  ^°?V.  ^Qje 
differences  appertain  to  the  cerebroHspinal  system,  Which  m 
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concerned  in  the  phenomena  of  general  blood-letting  than  in  the  usual 
eifects  of  leeching,  which  is  apt  to  engage  mostly  local  nervous  centres. 
The  effects  of  general  blood-letting  may  be  obtained  in  an  inferior  de- 
gree by  cupping,  through  mere  inconsiderable  degrees  of  the  same  in- 
lluences,  as,  also,  in  a  still  lesser  degree  by  applying  cupping-glasses  in 
the  operation  of  leeching.  The  difference  in  leeching  is  owing,  in  part, 
to  a  more  profound  impression  upon  the  sympathetic  nerve,  though  the 
other  methods  transmit  their  influences*  through  this  nerve  (§921,  922). 

Of  the  Nervous  Power  in  its  Helaiion  to  the  Effects  of  Loss  of  Blood. 

940.  This  very  important  element  in  the  phenomena  which  arise 
from  loss  of  blood  must  be  amply  reviewed.  It  is  the  nervous  power  to 
which  are  owing  all  the  remarkable  results  that  are  in  active  progress 
after  the  beginning  of  the  constitutional  effects  of  blood-letting.  The 
operation  of  this  power  commences  at  the  earliest  contraction  of  the 
small  vessels,  and  increases  in  the  ratio  of  that  contraction.  It  is  the 
same  power  that  exerts  so  vast  a  range  of  influences  in  directing  the 
effects  of  all  other  remedial,  as  well  as  morbific  agents,  and  whose  char- 
acteiistics  have  been  already  extensively  considered.  The  same  philos- 
ophy, too,  is  here  applicable  as  in  all  other  cases  in  which  the  nervous 
power  is  instrumental  in  organic  actions,  or  in  modifying,  or  in  propa- 
gating disease  (§  222-234,  450-580). 

941.  The  development  of  the  nervous  power  from  loss  of  blood  is 
owing  to  the  vital  impressions  that  lead  to  the  contraction  of  the  small 
vessels.  The  influence  upon  the  nervous  centres  is  thus  of  two  kinds — 
that  transmitted  by  vascular  contractions  in  other  parts,  and  that  from 
the  contraction  of  their  own  vessels ;  being,  in  the  latter  case,  analo- 
gous to  what  we  have  seen  to  arise  from  direct  experiments  (§  476- 
494),  from  the  operation  of  the  passions,  and  from  the  reflected  action, 
of  remedial  and  morbific  agents  (§  227,  500,  944  c,  1039,  1040,  1056). 

942.  a.  Now,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  extensive  premises  before  us, 
loss  of  blood,  both  by  its  profound  influence  upon  the  small  vessels  of 
the  nervous  centres,  and  by  effects  transmitted  there  by  vascular  con- 
tractions in  other  parts,  develops  the  nervous  power  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner and  in  unusual  intensity  (§  227,  232).  This  influence  of  this  pow- 
er, reflected  abroad,  increases  that  contraction  of  the  general  capillary 
system  which  is  at  first  instituted,  in  all  parts,  in  general  blood-letting, 
by  the  direct  eflect  of  loss  of  blood  upon  the  organic  properties  of  the 
whole  system  of  blood-vessels  {§  930,  931,  944  c).— -Note  ft  p  .1122. 

942,  h.  In  leeching,  the  local  impression  generates  an. alterative  re- 
flex nervous  action  upon  susceptible  parts  through  centres  of  the  gan- 
glionic nerve,  and  when  strongly  made  is  transmitted  to  the  brain, and 
spinal  cord  and  occasions  a  general  reflex  nervous  influence  (§  113, 
224,  893  0,  c).  The  general  contraction  of  the  vessels  is  thus  more 
and  more  accelerated  as  the  loss  of  blood  goes  on,  the  nervous  power  is 
more  and  more  excite^,  and  prostrates  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
this  in  an  increaang  ratio  as  syncope  approaches. 

942,  c.  There  is  not,  therefore,  as  has  been  universally  supposed,  a 
withdrawment  of  the  nervous  influence  from  the  heart  during  a  parox- 
ysm of  syncope ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  increased  determination  of 
that  power  upon  the  organs  of  circulation,  which,  indeed,  is  then  at  its 
acme  (§  475^,  476^  h,  479,  481  c,  487  g,  500  w,  509,  828  h,  951  c,  d). 

943,  0.  Again,  it  has  been  shown  by  Le  Gallois,  Philip,  and  others, 
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tliat  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  readily  and  powerfully  infloeneed 
by  impressions  made  upon  the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  system  (§ 
491) ;  as  they  also  are,  like  the  heart,  by  mental  emotions.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  nervous  centres  are  influenced  by  loss  of  blood  the 
nervous  influence  is  felt  as  well  by  the  stomach  as  by  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels.  This  gastric  irritation  is  propagated  back  to  the  braio 
and  spinal  cord,  and  increases  their  depressing  influence  on  all  the 
organs.  This  is  especially  manifest  immediately  before  the  oocar- 
rence  of  syncope,  which  it  contributes  to  hasten.  Hence,  ak),  the 
frequent  nausea  and  eructations,  and  the  intestinsd  evacuations,  which 
supervene  upon  the  impressions  made  on  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  or  aa 
syncope  approaches  (§  902,  g).  It  is  for  this  reason  that  cathaitia 
often  operate  during  the  progress  of  general  bloodletting,  when  thej 
had  failed  antecedently,  and  where  no  intestinal  inflammation  had  »• 
isted  to  interfere  with  their  effects.  And  this  consideration,  bj-the* 
way,  is  important  to  the  practitioner  when  be  is  deliberauog  whether 
bloodletting  should  precede  the  exhibition  of  a  cathaitic  or  an  emetic. 

943,  b.  But,  it  is  also  true  that  the  intestinal  disturbance  is  ofb 
owing  to  the  eflect  of  nervous  influence  excited  by  some  emotioD  of 
the  mind  (§  892 J,  b) ;  when  its  reaction  upon  the  nervous  centres  maj 
be  equally  as  great  as  when  the  disturbance  results  from  the  loss  of 
blood,  but  has  little  or  no  eflect  upon  disease,  and  may  embanass  the 
practitioner,  and  sacrifice  the  patient  to  an  imperfect  applicadon  of 
the  remedy  (§  938).  Nevertheless,  it  is  important  to  say  that  excep- 
tions sometimes  occur;  and  when  such  demonstrations  are  made, they 
yield  the  most  convincing  proof  of  my  doctrine  of  the  agency  of  the 
nervous  power  in  the  physiological  results  of  bloodletting,  and  its  al- 
terative influence  upon  disease  by  whatever  cause  the  influence  maj  w 
excited.  Thus :  "  A  patient,"  says  Dr.  Armstrong,  "  was  so  alarmed 
at  the  preparation  for  bleeding,  that  syncope  occurred,  and  complete- 
ly stopped  an  inflammation  of  the  pleura."  Again, "  cheer  up  the  pa- 
tient, and  he  is  always  sure  to  do  well"  (§  227-230,  232, 1067). 

944,  a.  When  syncope  arises  from  the  depressing  emotions,  or  from 
other  causes  whose  primary  impression  is  upon  the  brain,  the  action 
of  the  heart  is  directly  prostrated  through  the  nervous  influence,  and 
by  a  reflex  action  instituted  by  the  stomach ;  while  a  certain  depress- 
ing eflTect  is  exerted  by  the  nervous  power  upon  the  extreme  and  cajj 
illary  blood-vessels,  and  an  influence  from  tnis  change  is  propagated 
by  reflex  action  to  the  heart.     The  succession  of  changes  then,  as  re- 
spects the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  begins  more  on  the  side  ot 
heart  than  when  they  are  determined  by  loss  of  blood;  *?^^?'.?^ 
tion  of  the  capillary  vessels  being  also  more  consequent  on  the  tai 
of  the  heart's  action  than  on  the  alterative  influence  of  we  °^ 
power.     We  must  also  explain,  in  the  foregoing  manner,  the  ^P  .  Pj 
which  follows  blows  upon  the  stomach,  the  crush  ^^^^^*^   ^  of 
operations,  &c.;    and  when  death  is  suddenly  produc^  hy  any 
these  causes,  it  is  owing  either  to  a  sudden  extinction  or  the  ce  ^^^ 
spinal  functions,  or  to  a  powerful  determination  of  the  ^^^^L^^^ 
ence  upon  the  heart,  &c.,  by  which  tbe  action  of  that  organ  is         . 
(§  230,  480,  &c.,  510,  611).     The  same  is  true  of  the  P^°"^ng 
fects  of  nausfta,  and  many  other  accidental  influences  ^*  g^. 
op  during  the  operation  of  bloodletting. — See  ^  476^  ft  7 '  ^'  a  .g^jes 

944,  b.  Since,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  bloodletting,  its  Vinw 
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are  profound,  not  only  on  the  instruments  of  disease,  but  upon  the 
whole  capillary  system,  and  the  failure  of  the  heart's  action  is  greatly 
due  to  tms  deep  impression  on  their  vital  constitution,  while  in  the 
case  of  the  accidentid  causes  the  effect  consists  mostly  in  a  direct  de- 
pression of  the  heart's  action,  and  a  consequent  failure  of  supply  to 
the  capillary  yessels,  without  essentially  affecting  their  vital  states,  it 
is  obvious  that  we  may  not  depend  on  syncope  as  a  test  of  the  influ- 
ences of  loss  of  blood  (§  959). 

944,  c.  The  contracHan  of  the  blood-vessels  as  arising  from  loss  of 
blood  is  an  incidental  result  of  a  profound  impression  upon  the  vires  rt- 
to,  which  is  essentially  the  cause  of  the  development  and  modification 
of  the  nervous  influence.  The  coniractiony  therefore,  is  only  an  evidence 
that  such  profound  impression  has  been  made,  just  as  in  other  exem- 
plifications by  cathartics  and  emetics  (§  889  /,  902  gy  The  vascular 
contraction  occasioned  by  fear,  &&,  produces  no  such  effects  (§  892  J  by 
900,  902,  954  dy  961  e,  966, 986  by  p.  837,  §  1057^). 

944,  d.  Syncope  is  often  consummated  by  removing  the  ligature.  Li 
this  case  the  action  of  the  heart  had  been  enfeebled  almost  to  an  acces- 
sion of  the  paroxysm,  and  the  additional  quantity  of  blood  suddenly 
thrown  upon  the  heart,  so  far  from  rousing  the  organ,  overpowers  its 
action.  It  is  in  this  way,  in  part,  when  the  heart  has  been  gradually 
prostrated  during  the  access  of  congestive  fev^,  that  a  sudden  develop- 
ment of  the  attack  sometimes  produces  syncope.  Something,  however, 
is  evidently  owing,  in  this  case,  to  the  reflex  nervous  influence  of  the 
extreme  vessels  upon  the  heart,  but  probably  more  to  the  sudden  deter- 
mination of  blood  from  the  circumference  at  the  access  of  the  cold  stage. 

945.  If  syncope  be  obstinate,  the  means  of  relief  will  be  such  as 
operate  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  should  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  will  subdue  the  depressing  character  of  the  nervous 
influence,  and  render  it  stimulant  to  the  heart  and  blood-vessels. 
Pungent  vapors  to  the  nose,  cold  air,  cold  water  dashed  upon  the 
surface,  stimulants  introduced  into  the  stomach  and  intestine,  and  ex- 
citing means  of  a  corresponding  kind,  as  well  as  perfect  rest,  will 
therefore  be  the  proper  remedies  (§  481,  e,  891^  k). 

In  the  Medical  aiid  Physiological  Chmmentariesy  vol.  i.,  p.  178 
(1840),  I  proposed,  in  cases  of  obstinate  and  alarming  syncope,  the 
operation  of  acupuncturation  of  the  heart ;  deriving  my  suggestion 
fifom  Marshall's  experiments  upon  frogs,  which  were  revived  by  that 

rocess  when  apparently  dead  from  carbonic  acid.  Very  lately  (1843), 
see  in  the  Anncdi  TJniversali  di  Medicina,  that  Dr.  A.  Carraro  has 
successfully  repeated  these  experiments,  and  makes  the  same  appli- 
cation to  the  human  subject  as  had  been  done  by  myself.  Th^  v^ole 
is  also  commonly  supposed  to  be  original  vnth  Carraro. 

When  s^cope  supervenes,  if  the  subject  be  laid  in  a  horizontal 
posture  animation  returns,  and  it  may  be  again  suspended  by  revers- 
m?  the  position.  These  phenomena  depend  upon  causes  now  essen- 
tiwly  modified.  *•  No  man  ever  saw  the  sensorial  frmctions  continue 
a  single  minute  after  the  heart  had  ceased  to  move.  When  the  body 
is  horizontal,  the  heart  circulates  the  blood  more  easily,  than  when 
any  part,  and  especially  so  large  a  part  as  the  head,  is  elevated."  If 
syncope  return  when  the  bead  is  again  elevated,  it  will  depend  on  a 
more  simple  cause  than  what  originally  produced  it.  It  will  now 
arise  from  a  permanently  enfeebled  state  of  the  heart,  and  *'  its  ina- 

Yy 
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pared  witli  tbe  effects  of  other  remedial  or  morbific  agents,  it  will  be 
found  that  ^  close  analogy  and  harmony  of  laws  distingiush  their  mo- 
dus operandi.  And  such  is  always  the  simplicity  of  nature  in  her  fun- 
damental institutions  (§  137  e,  150-152).  > 

950.  From  what  has  been  now  seen  of  the  profound  influences  of 
bloodletting  upon  the  nervous  centres,  especially  when  syncope  ap- 
proaches, we  readily  account  for  those  inflammations,  and  that  fai 
overrated  irritation  of  modem  physicians^  which  occasionally  Bape^ 
vene  on  the  loss  of  blood  (§  1020-1023} ;  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
from  an  excess  of  the  remedy,  but  more  frequently  from  its  defi- 
ciency, and  still  more  so  from  its  frequent  application  in  small  qaao- 
tities  where  a  greater  loss  is  demanded.  If  the  loss  be  exces8iTe,or 
blood-letting  not  appropriate  to  the  case,  it  gives  rise  to  a  morbific  re- 
flection of  the  nervous  power  upon  the  capillary  blood-vessels.  Wbea 
the  loss  is  small  and  frequently  repeated,  an  irritable  state  of  the  whole 
vascular  system  is  thus  established,  which  may  not  only  increase  the 
inflammation  which  the  remedy  was  intended  to  subdue,  bat  maj  he- 
come  the  foundation  of  disease  in  other  parts  (§  476i^  k,  479, 500  nij  965 
by  982-1001,  1005  e,  1024 ;  abo,  Kriemer's  EsqicrmenJU,  §  485). 

In  all  these  cases  the  whole  system  of  capillary  blood-vessels  has  a 
large  share  in  the  primary  impression;  but  a  peculiar  influence  is  de- 
termined upon  them  by  the  violence  inflicted  on  the  extreme  capillaries 
of  the  brain.  Inflammation,  therefore,  may  be  lighted  up,  as  a  coiue 
sequence,  either  in  the  brain  or  some  other  part,  but  especially  the 
brain  (§  230,  281).  Hence,  also,  the  general  vascular  excitement,  ami 
that  delirium,  coma,  stertorous  breathing,  and  those  convulsions,  retcb- 
ings,  and  involuntary  itftestinal  evacuations ;  some  of  which  so  ireqaent- 
ly  follow  excessive  loss  of  blood.  Although  blood-lettings  therefor^  lie 
a  remedy  for  inflammation,  the  excessive  use  of  it,  as  will  be  ferthff 
shown,  may  ili^juce  that  afiecdon ;  and  even  then  the  cautious  abstno- 
tion  of  blood  by  leeches  still  proves,  by  its  curative  influence,  as  re- 
ported by  some,  the  nature  of  the  afiection,  and  the  sanative  power  of 
the  remedy  when  well  directed  (§  901,  997,  1024  a,  1057).— Nora  Q. 

951,  a.  Let  us  nt)wr^rd  the  foregoing  morfaiiSc  effect  of  loss  of 
blood  (§  950)  in  connection  with  two  examples,  one  of  coincident,  toe 
other  of  an  opposite,  nature,  to  show  the  eflect  of  the  nervous  power 
upon  the  capillary  vessels  of  all  parts,  as  illustrative  of  this  agency  m 
the  operation  of  blood-letting,  as  well  as  of  all  other  remedies.  Tbe 
flrst  example  is  the  greatest  glance  that  has  been  made  toward  the  praO' 
tical  philosophy  of  the  nervous  system  as  expounded  in  thJa  yrorK, 
and  as  flrst  developed  in  the  Med.  and  Physiolog.  Coom.—T!^^'       ^ 

"It  is  certain,"  says  MuUer,  "that  nervous  uifluence  is  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  certain  parts 
during  the  state  rf  vital  tui^escenoe.''  "  In  the  instantaneous  W^^ 
of  the  cheeks  with  blood  in  the  act  of  blushing,  and  of  the  whole  bead 
under  the  influence  of  violent  passions,  the  local  phenomena  are  evi- 
dently induced  by  the  nervous  influence.  The  active  congestion  of  cer- 
tain organs  of  the  bram,  &r  example,  while  they  are  in  a  state  of  ex- 
citement, is  a  similar  phenomenon."  ^ 

These  several  examples,  however  various  may  be  the  ^^^  ^ 
of  the  phenomena,  are  so  nearly  alike  that  they  may  be  regarded  as o^ 
and  it  is  not  less  obvious  that  they  involve  the  philosophy  ofuosjam 
tion  as  induced  by  loss  of  blood,  or  as  it  springs  firom  other  <»°^^.    . 

951,  b.  And  now  for  the  opposite  result,  which  is  brought  aoou* 
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by  precisely  the  same  immediate  exciting  cause,  the  neirous  influ- 
ence, though  not  BO  supposed  by  the  distinguished  observer. 

**  When  a  patient,"  says  Dr.  Armstrong,  "had  lost  only  an  ounce 
of  blood,  from  the  shock  of  the  operation  syncope  came  oh  and  ef- 
fectually removed  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain."  Again,  '*  a 
oatient,"  says  the  same  writer,  *\  was  so  alarmed  at  the  preparation 
cor  bleeding,  that  syncope  occurred,  and  completely  stopped  an  in- 
flammation of  the  pleura"  {See  ^  476^  h,  479,  955  a), 

951,  c.  Looking  at  the  foregoing  examples  in  their  true  relations, 
there  may  be  advantageously  considered,  besides  their  immediate  ob* 
ject,  certain  other  points  which  reflect  a  strong  light  upon  the  nature 
of  the  nervous  power,  the  causes  and  mode  of  its  development,  its 
modifications  by  the  nature  of  its  exciting  causes,  its  subsequent  prop- 
agation to  parts  remote  from  the  brain  and  upon  the  brain  itselt,  and 
its  remarkable  influences  upon  all  parts.  In  the  examples  before  us 
we  see  that  power  variously  and  in  unusual  operation.  We  see  that 
it  is  positively  developed  by  excessive  loss  of  blood,  by  shame,  by  the 
violent  exciting  passions,  producing  a  high  arterial  action,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  or  of  other  parts  in  one  case  (§  950),  instanta- 
neous injection  of  the  cheeks  with  blood  in  another,  and  the  brain  and 
whole  head  in  another  (§  951,  a) ;  and  these  are  corresponding  re- 
sults. We  see,  also,  that  an  exactly  opposite  eflect  is  produced  by 
the  loss  of  only  one  ounce  of  blood,  and  in  another  instance  by  the 
operation  of  fear  alone  (§  951,  b) ;  an  aciite  inflammation  of  the  brain 
being  overthrown  in  the  former  case,  and  an  inflammation  of  the  pleu- 
ra in  the  latter.  The  common  nature  of  the  modifying  cause  cannot 
be  mistaken ;  and  when  we  consider  the  variety  of  more  remote  ex- 
citing causes,  excessive  loss  of  blood  in  one  case,  an  ounce  in  anoth- 
er, shame,  anger,  and  fear  in  others,  the  close  analogies,  yet  diversifi- 
ed results,  in  one  series  of  the  cases,  and  the  absolute  opposition  in 
the  other  series,  yet  each  example  in  this  series  exactly  alike,  though 
involving  the  loss  of  an  ounce  of  blood  in  one  of  tho  instances  and 
fear  in  the  other ;  when,  I  say,  we  consider  these  things,  we  must  not 
only  admit  the  common  nature  of  the  intervening  cause,  but  that  this 
cause  is  liable  to  be  variously  modified  by  the  agents  which  rouse  it 
into  action,  and  that,  however  apparently  estranged  from  each  other 
may  be  many  of  these  agents,  they  modify  the  incidental  cause  in 
modes  corresponding  with  the  efiects.  A  common  philosophy  applies, 
therefore,  to  all  the  cases,  and  this  philosophy  is  equally  true  of  those 
morbific  and  remedial  agents  which  determine  the  same  effects  upon 
distant  parts  when  applied  to  the  alimentary  canal,  or  to  the  skin,  &c., 
and  therefore,  also,  of  the  whole  compass  of  remote  sympathy.  The 
type  of  the  whole  is  in  the  examples  before  us  (^  475^,  500  m,  1056). 

951,  (L  It  is  farther  worthy  of  remark  that  the  examples  (§  951,  b) 
show  how  powerfully  the  nervous  influence  may  be  determined  upon 
the  organic  constitution  of  the  brain  by  the  loss  of  a  single  ounpe  of 
blood,  and  in  the  case  of  the  pleuritic  inflammation  by  fear  alone ; 
while  either  case  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  philosophy  which  I  have 
propounded  of  the  modus  operandi  of  bloodletting,  and  that  it  is  in 
no  respect  of  a  mechanical  nature.  These  examples  also  demonstrate 
my  position  that  the  nervous  influence  is  most  profoundly  felt  when 
syncope  comes  on. 

952,  a.  Some  of  the  finest  illustrations  of  the  efiect  of  bloodletting 
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upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  extreme  vessels  of  the  arterial  iy». 
tem,  either  directly  through  the  loss  of  blood,  orybyaltenttiye  reflex 
nervous  actions,  are  shown  by  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
blood  while  flowing  from  the  arm  in  inflammatory  diseases. 

952,  b.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  foregoing  changes  may 
be  induced  by  a  very  small  loss  of  blood.  Thus,  a  patient  of  mine 
was  attacked  with  pneumonia,  after  convalescence  had  begun  from  a 
protracted  fever.  She  was  placed  in  an  erect  posture,  and  an  oiinoe 
of  blood  was  drawn,  in  a  full  stream,  into  each  of  three  wine-glasses; 
when  syncope  took  place.  In  the  first  elass  the  blood  had  a  thick^ 
strong,  indented,  buff,  and  a  fimbriated  edge ;  in  the  second  the  baff 
was  sensibly  less,  and  the  other  peculiarities  were  diminished ;  in  the 
third  they  had  disappeared. 

,952,  c.  On  the  contrary,  however,  in  a  case  of  inflammatory  fever 
Hewson  observed  the  unusual  phenomenon  of  the  appearance  of  the 
inflammatory  bufi*  only  on  the  K>urth  cup. 

952,  d,  **  There  is  a  very  considerable  difierence  to  be  sometiises 
observed  in  the  quantity  of  coagulable  lymph  in  blood  taken  in  difib 
ent  cups  from  the  same  patient  at  the  same  bleeding.  In  some  in* 
stances  this  difference  has  been  observed  nearly  one  hal£"— Wai^ 
DROP.  Sometimes  more  than  one  half. — Scudahobe.  "  The  same  is 
relatively  increased  during  the  continuance  of  bleeding;  and  it  is  sur- 
prising how  great  a  change  will  take  place  in  this  respect  at  minote 
periods." — Thackrah.  And  so  Gendrin,  Stokes,  &c  Again,  hoir- 
ever,  the  foregoing  phenomena  are  sometimes  directly  reversed;  and 
an  increased  quantity  of  fibrin,  and  a  diminution  o£  serum,  have  bees 
found  in  each  successive  cup.  These  conditions,  too,  as  well  as  the 
preceding,  depend,  in  a  measure,  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
blood  is  abstracted.  Mead,  the  able  humoralist  of  other  days,  ob- 
serves, that  "  the  blood  may  certainly  undergo  any  imaginable  changes 
by  alterations  made  in  its  motions  only"  (^  500  m,  687-^). 

952,  €.  If  syncope  take  place,  the  blood  not  only  generally  loses  its 
inflammatory  characteristics  (5),  but  the  clot  is  often  much  softer  and 
more  voluminous.  Should  the  inflammation  afterward  go  on^  the 
blood  will  be  found  to  have  resumed  its  former  peculiarities. 

952,yi  Blood,  drawn  from  a  person,  or  from  an  animal  about  to 
faint,  coagulates  very  rapidly.  In  this  case,  the  rapidity  of  coagula- 
tion appears  to  bear  a  remarkable  ratio  to  the  depression  of  the  or- 
ganic properties  of  the  solids ;  as  may  be  readily  seen  in  slaughter- 
houses. But,  again,  on  the  other  hand,  when  death  is  suddenly  pro- 
duced through  the  nervous  system  by  blows  on  the  stomach,  apoplexy, 
&c.,  or  by  running,  lightning,  organic  affections  of  the  heart,  &c.,  or 
when  the  powers  of  Itfe  are  greedy  reduced  by  malignant  fevers,  the 
blood  generaly,  though  not  idways,  remains  fluid.  ,    . 

These  seeming  paradoxes  are  resolved  by  supposing  peculiar  infla- 
ences  of  the  solids  upon  the  blood,  according  to  me  specific  modifica- 
tions of  their  organic  properties ;  these,  as  well  as  all  the  other  dif- 
ferences and  changes,  being,  therefore,  an  evidence  that  bloodletting 
produces  its  effects  upon  the  vires  vita  of  the  solids,  and  that  the  or- 
ganic properties,  other  things  being  equal,  will  be  affected  accoroing 
to  the  quantity  of  blood  taken,  the  manner  of  taking  it,  ice. 

952,  g.  Musgrave,  in  adverting  to  the  rapid  changes  which  taM 
place  in  the  blood  during  the  operation  of  general  bloodletting,  to- 
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marks  that  these  alterations  "  require  the  agency  of  some  third  power ; 
for  to  suppose  that  the  blood  undergoes  so  sudden  a  change  merely 
by  the  quantity  being  lessened,  would  hardly  be  more  exti*aordinaryy 
than  to  imagine  that  pouring  a  glass  of  brandy  out  of  a  bottle  would 
turn  the  rest  into  cider"  (^  1087).*-See  Kriemer's  experiment  ^  485« 

952,  h.  How  futile,  therefore,  the  recent  observations  of  Andral  as 
to  the  relative  quantity  of  lymph  in  inflammatory  diseases  I  The  most 
bloodless  subjects  are  often  liable  to  inflammation,  and  the  loss  of  one 
or  two  ounces  may  affect,  essentially,  the  proportion  of  lymph  in  the 
next  two  ounces  (^  688  ee).  Here,  therefore,  is  proof  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  things,  which  stamps  all  these  inquiries  as  humoral  assump- 
tions. Indeed,  Andral,  himself,  had  long  before  settled  the  fallacy  of 
these  later  observations  by  the  well-grounded  statementt  in  his  Path- 
ological Anatomy,  that ''  no  one  solid  can  undergo  the  slightest  mod- 
ification without  producing  some  derangement  in  the  nature  and  qual- 
ity of  the  materials  destined  to  form  blood,  or  to  be  separated  from 
it."    And  this,  too,  from  tho  father  of  modem  humoralism  (§  699  c), 

GENERAL   AND    PRACTICAL   OBSERVATIONS   ON   BLOODLETTING. 

Of  the  Oeneral  Extent  of  the  Remedy. 

953,  The  vital  influences  of  loss  of  blood  originate  in  the  vital  re- 
lations of  the  blood  to  the  organic  properties  of  the  solids.  The  blood 
being  the  pabitlum  vitte,  the  solids  are  extremely  sensitive  to  any  loss 
of  this  fluid  they  may  sustain.  This  sensitiveness  resides  in  the  or- 
ganic properties  (§  184,  &c.).  Inflammation  and  fever  being  also  es- 
sentially constituted  by  a  morbid  condition  of  those  properties  (which 
are  more  susceptible  for  being  thus  affected  (§  137  d,  143  c)),  the  loss 
of  blood,  especially  in  general  bloodletting,  makes  an  instantaneous 
and  profound  impression  upon  them,  by  which  their  morbid  condition 
is  so  radically  altered  that  nature  reacts  at  once,  and  sometimes 
completes  the  cure  almost  on  the  instant  (§  137  e^  151,  152). 

954,  a.  There  can  be  no  general  rule  as  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  should  be  abstracted  in  any  given  case  of  disease,  or  as  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  abstraction  should  be  made.  This  must  al- 
ways depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case,  and  upon 
the  effects  of  the  remedy  during  its  application,  which  should,  of  course, 
be  superintended  by  the  physician  (§  675). 

954,  b.  It  is,  nevertheless,  certain,  in  a  general  sense,  that  some 
definite  quantity  of  blood  should  be  removed;  and  this,  according  to 
the  nature  of  llie  affected  organs,  the  character  and  intensity  of  the 
disease,  &;c.  (§  133-156).  This  is  necessary  not  only  to  the  present 
eflfects,  but  to  the  permanent  influences  of  the  remedy.  This  perma- 
nence cannot  often  be  maintained  without  the  continued  operation  of 
a  certain  diminished  supply  of  blood  to  the  general  capillary  system 
(§  514  g,  516  df  no.  6).     Diy  cupping,  therefore,  and  all  similar  ex- 

Sedients  which  are  prompted  entirely  by  erroneous  views  of  the  mo- 
us  operandi  of  loss  of  blood,  produce  none  of  the  effects  which  ap« 
pertain  to  bloodletting  in  any  of  its  modes.  1  cannot,  therefore, 
accede  either  to  the  dry  cupping  of  the  distinguished  mechanical  phy« 
sician.  Dr.  Amott,  or  to  his  opinion  "  that  it  is  a  great  modem  im- 
provement in  the  practice  of  the  healing  art,  in  bleeding  for  the  cure 
of  inflammation  to  take  the  blood  away  as  quickly  aa  possible;  since 

*  This  conclusion  was  no  farther  theoretical,  bat  was  founded  upon  a  common-Benfle 
TiBW  of  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
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intense  inflammations  of  the  brain,  lungs,  bowels,  &c.,  are  eqQaIi]rm< 
moved  by  faintness,  whether  it  happens  after  the  loss  of  two  oances 
of  blood,  or  of  fifty." — Arnott's  Physics,  Sfc, 

954,  c.  In  general  bloodletting,  the  nearer  the  loss  is  carried  to t^ 
point  of  syncope  the  more  profound  and  permanent  will  be  its  effecSi 
In  grave  forms  of  inflammation  and  fever  this  amount  of  influence  ii 
required,  and  perhaps  at  repeated  applications  of  the  remedy  (§  999). 

954,  d  When  syncope  is  induced  by  loss  of  blood  alone  it  is  a  test 
that  the  vital  condition  of  the  small  blood-vessels  has  been  strongly  a^ 
fected ;  but  more  or  less  so,  in  a  general  sense,  in  the  ratio  of  the 
quantity  abstracted.  Like  the  contraction  of  those  vessels,  syncope 
is  one,  though  a  less  simple,  consequence  of  the  vital  impression  ex- 
erted upon  them  (^  944  c,  961  e), 

955,  a.  It  should  be  said,  therefore,  in  qualification  of  the  statement 
in  section  951,  b,  that  it  is  exceedingly  rare  that  the  loss  of  a  single 
ounce  of  blood,  by  venesection,  will  subvert  inflammation  of  any  or- 
^n,  especially  of  the  brain,  even  though  the  nervous  influence  be  so 
mtensely  developed  as  to  establish  syncope  (§  961,  c).  The  following 
are  common  examples,  and  go  with  the  others  to  illustrate  my  do^ 
trine  of  the  nervous  influence.     Thus,  Dr.  Armstrong : 

955,  b,  "  A  patient,  at  the  point  of  death  from  acute  inflammatioD 
of  the  pleura  end  lungs,  was  bled  to  the  extent  of  fifty  ounces,  wkn 
he  had  obtained  no  relief.  If  we  had  stopped  here,  in  two  houn  the 
patient  would  have  died.  After  abstracting  about  six  ounces  more 
olood  syncope  came  on,  from  which  he  recovered  convalescent" 

If  this  patient  had  been  bled  in  an  erect  posture  and  from  both 
arms,  and  had  syncope  followed  the  loss  of  fifteen  or  twenty  ounoei 
of  blood,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  he  would  have  been  saved. 

Again,  another  patient  of  Armstrong's  •'  had  been  once  bled,  rf 
ter  which  the  inflammation  of  the  pleura  and  lungs  retained.  Be 
had  nearly  expired  fit)m  the  bleeding ;  hut  the  symptoms  were  so  ur- 
gent that  I  determined  to  bleed  him  decisively,  and  I  told  his  frieoos 
fliat  he  might  perhaps  even  die  under  the  operation.  I  bled  him  de- 
cisively, and  syncope  came  on  suddenly  and  continued  some  tome,  so 
that  I  thought  he  would  have  died.  He  recovered  afterward  toi 
small  doses  of  calomel  and  opium"  (§  892  j^,  «,  1068). 

955,  c.  Examples  of  the  fore^ing  nature  have  been  of  constant  ofr 
currence,  in  the  hands  of  enlightened  understanding,  from  the  uma 
of  Hippocrates,  who  began  the  example.  The  proper  rule  in  extrem 
cases  was  observed,  as  above,  by  Armstrong,  and  was  thus  laid  down 
by  Celsus :  "  It  may  happen,'*  says  Celsus,  "  that  a  disewe  niay  r^ 
quire  bloodletting  when  the  system  seems  unable  to  bear  it.  Yet,  if 
there  appear  no  other  remedy,  and  the  patient  must  perish  unless  re- 
lieved by  a  rash  attempt,  it  is  then  the  part  of  a  good  pbysician  to  de- 
clare that  bloodletting  is  the  last  resource  of  his  art,  but  ^^^^^J^ 
precipitate  death.  Having  done  this,  he  should  bleed,  if  .^?®^ 
There  can  be  no  room  for  hesitation  in  cases  like  this,  since  it  is  bet- 
ter to  try  a  doubtful  remedy  than  none  at  all.  And  this  ought  espe- 
cially to  be  done  when  a  paroxysm  of  fever  has  nearly  destroyea 
patient,  and  another  equally  severe  is  likely  to  follow.  So,  atoOt » 
palsy,  and,  again,  when  angina  suffocates"  (§  892  <?,  892J  t,  1068). 

955,  d.  Here  the  importance  is  fully  shown,  not  only  of  a^^I^ 
a  certain  quantity  of  blood,  but  of  obtaming  a  full  impression  from  tw 
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eerebro-Bpinal  influence,  in  many  cases  of  inflammatory  afiections,  as, 
also,  the  error  of  Marshall  HalPs  recommendation  that  "  bloodletting 
should  never  be  carried  to  actual  syncope,  but  only  to  the  very  first 
signs  of  approaching  syncope,  which  is,  in  fact,  to  be  prevented  by  im- 
mediately laying  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  position."  Many  exam* 
pies  of  the  foregoing  nature  are  presented  in  the  Commentaries,  and 
others  will  follow  in  the  present  work. 

955,  e»  Where  bloodletting  has  been  already  carried  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, yet  the  original  disease  still  perseveres ;  or  when  we  are  called 
at  the  advanced  stages  of  inflammation  or  fever,  or  where  inflamma- 
tions may  spring  up  in  subjects  exhausted  by  long  confinement,  or  in 
broken-down  constitutions,  the  rules  of  practice  are  less  precise,  and 
depend  more  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case.  But, 
in  a  general  sense,  so  long  as  any  severe  or  obstinate  inflammation 
may  be  present,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  we  shall  scarcely  go  wrong 
in  abstracting  more  or  less  blood,  not  seldom  freely,  either  by  the  lan- 
cet or  by  leeches.  This  is  the  dictate  of  philosophy,  and  it  is  enforced 
by  the  soundest  experience.  They  are  often  cases,  however,  which 
demand  habits  of  critical  observation,  accuracy  of  judgment,  and  an 
unremitting  attention  to  medical  pursuits.  Otherwise,  it  will  be  often 
but  little  letter  than  the  hazard  of  the  die.  '•Without  these  requisites, 
where  uncertainty  prevails  in  critical  conjunctures  it  is  better  to  leave 
the  whole  matter  to  nature.  In  such  emergencies  she  will  oftener 
triumph  than  the  unskillful  practitioner,  who  may  only  embarrass  her 
efforts.  ''  Medici  plus  interdum  quiete,  quam  movendo^  pr<^ceruntJ^ 
This  principle  holds  in  the  foregoing  cases  where  art  is  imbecile  from 
ignorance.  And  so  it  is  firom  inadequate  bloodletting  in  the  early 
stages  of  inflammation  and  fever. 

Jout,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  two  most  important  objects  to 
be  considered  in  the  treatment  of  disease  is, 

Ist  To  adapt  our  remedies  in  all  respects  to  the  nature  and  existing 
condition  of  the  pathological  states, 

2d.  To  carry  them  as  far  as  and  no  farther  than  the  institution  of 
such  a  change  as  toUl  enable  Nature  to  take  upon  herself^  most  success- 
fuUy,  the  work  of  cure  (§  857). 

956.  General  bloodletting  is  the  proper  mode  of  depletion,  espe* 
cially  after  the  age  of  infancy  (§  576,  c),  in  all  forms  of  fever,  and  in 
all  the  active  inflammations  of  the  internal  viscera.  This  is  particu- 
larly required  at  the  beginning  of  the  treatment,  on  account  of  the 
universal  change  which  general  bloodletting  induces  in  the  sanguif- 
erous  organs ;  thereby  relieving,  at  once,  the  instruments  of  disease  of 
a  redundant  quantity  of  blood,  and  immediately  reducing  the  force 
with  which  the  blood  is  distributed.  There  is  also  thus  obtained  a 
farther  important  advantage  from  the  potent  reflex  ne)rvous  influence 
which  is  aetermined  upon  the  instruments  of  disease  by  a  great  and 
sudden  change  of  action  throughout  the  arterial  system,  as  well  as 
from  influences  exerted  upon  the  general  vital  conditions  of  numer- 
ous organs ;  the  very  effect  upon  the  skin,  for  example,  and  especially 
upon  the  intestinal  canal,  reflecting  a  nervous  influence  upon  other  or- 
gans which  may  be  the  seats  of  disease ;  just  as  when  antimony  or  ip- 
ecacuanha send  their  influences  abroad  in  a  more  direct  manner 
through  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  or  call  up  the  co-operation  of 
die  skin  with  that  tissue  in  subduins  pulmonary  inflammations  (§ 
614,  h),  by  exciting  a  complex  circle  of  reflex  nervous  actions. 
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957.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  treatment  have  been  begun  bj  odMr 
remedies,  or  if  it  have  been  neglected,  and  disease  have  tbus  aeqon^ 
ed  the  force  of  habit  (§  539),  or  if  general  arterial  excitement  hare  ex- 
isted and  gone  down  spontaneously,  or,  in  neglected  cases,  under  tibe 
influence  of  remedial  agents,  even  of  loss  of  blood,  and  however  tod- 
denly,  the  results  in  the  preceding  section  can  be  obtained  onlj  io  as 
inferior  degree  by  general  bloodletting.  Comparatively  little  change 
of  action  may  then  be  induced  in  the  vessels  generally ;  or  the  efiect 
of  general  bloodletting  may  be  lost  in  the  influence  of  habit  (§  539,  &c). 
Here,  too,  the  remedy  is  on  a  par,  in  principle,  with  all  others.  Ner- 
ertheless,  general  bloodletting  is  likely  to  be  impOTtant  at  any  stags 
of  visceral  inflammation  so  long  as  the  disease  exists  in  much  inteoBi* 
ty ;  whatever  treatment  may  have  been  pursued,  or  howeyer  the  dii- 
ease  may  have  been  neglected.  But,  should  a  manifest  abatement 
have  followed  under  any  of  the  foregoing  circumstances,  leeching  maj 
then  become  far  more  efficient  than  venesection  (§  892f  i,  1008). 

958,  a.  In  the  ordinary  forms  of  active  inflammation,  and  where 
practicable  in  fever  (§  961-970),  the  first  bloodletting  should  be  tlie 
largest,  and  this  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  the  gsm 
We  may  often  accomplish  all  that  is  desirable  by  a  single  blow,  as  it 
were ;  which  is  incompaxably  better,  in  grave  inflammations  and  £»- 
vers,  than  a  dozen  smaller  ones,  which  may  even  fail,  or  proye  detri- 
mental, in  the  end,  where  greater  decision,  at  the  onset,  would  bare 
completed  a  cure  (§  950,  965). 

958,  b.  It  appears,  also,  firom  what  has  been  said,  that  the  open- 
tion  of  general  bloodletting  should  always  be  conducted  by  the  phjs- 
clan ;  and  it  is  doubtless  owing  to  disappointments  that  have  ariseo 
from  consigning  the  application  of  this  important  remedy  to  the  bands 
of  barbers  and  leechers  that  it  has  fallen  into  disrepute  with  many. 
Leeching  may  be  done  by  the  unprofessional,  because  it  operates 
upon  a  modified  principle  from  that  of  general  bloodletting ;  and  it  u 
much  less  important  as  to  the  precise  quantity  of  blood  which  should 
be  abstracted,  particularly  on  account  of  slowness  (§  4764  A,  921, 937). 

But,  in  general  bloodletting,  every  thing  may  depend  unon  an  ex- 
act efiect  at  the  moment  of  the  operation ;  and  that  will  depend  not 
only  upon  the  precise  quantity  of  olood  abstracted,  but  upon  ^®  P**" 
tion  ot  the  patient,  the  size  of  the  orifice,  the  flow  of  the  blood,  the 
management  of  the  patient's  mind  so  that  moral  emotions  ^^^'JJ?* 
interfere,  and  upon  other  well-regulated  influences  which  the  skillful 
physician  can  alone  determine,  and  alone  estimate.  Nor  can  the  most 
experienced  and  gifted  practitioner  ever  foretell,  in  any  giVen  case  (a 
disease,  what  quantity  of  blood  should  be  abstracted,  by  the  general 
method,  under  the  best-regulated  circumstances.  . 

This  practice  of  intrusting  the  operation  of  general  ^^^^^°f^^ 
the  ignorant  will  cease  to  be  tolerated  when  the  modus  ofptranii  ot  m 
remedy  shall  come  to  be  appreciated  and  acknowledged ;  nor,  ud 
then,  will  it  undergo  in  the  hands  of  the  professional  that  J""'^P"" 
cation,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  disease,  which  rarely  laufi 
illustrate  its  remedial  effects.  l 

958,  c.  I  must  now  refer  the  reader  to  those  divisions  of  "^^  ^^j 
ject  where  the  distinctions  are  considered  between  leechin^i  ^° 
bloodletting,  and  cuppine,  for  other  remarks  relative  to  ^^®  J^^  J  jjg. 
tities  of  blood  that  should  be  abstracted  in  certain  given  iotms  ot 
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ease,  and  wiiicb  were  there  introduced  for  the  pur})OBe  of  illustrating 
the  distinctions  between  those  several  modes  of  bloodletting. 

959,  a.  Finally,  therefore,  from  what  has  been  now  said  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  whidi  bloodletting  operates,  as  well  as  from  experience, 
the  rule  as  laid  down  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  and  other  late  writers, 
that  **  Sj/ncope  is  a  uniform  criterion  of  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  o^- 
stracted,  and  which  the  nature  of  the  case  may  demand^*'  is  fallacious. 
Dr.  Wardrop  gires  us  the  same  rule.  "  The  state  of  fainting,"  he 
says,  "  is  to  be  considered  an  index  of  the  quantity  of  blood  which  is 
necessary  to  be  removed  for  the  relief  o{  the  disease.'*  On  the  con- 
trary, syncope  may  depend  on  so  many  other  causes  than  loss  of 
blood,  the  actual  tolerance  at  the  first  operation  may  be  so  little  that 
its  repetitioji  may  be  indispensable  soon  after  the  patient  revives,  and 
perhaps  to  a  large  extent  even  before  binding  up  the  arm.  These 
cases  of  early  syncope,  where  the  remedy  may  be  appropriate,  are, 
also,  the  very  ones  which  most  demand  repeated  abstractions  of  blood ; 
and  the  effect  produced  at  each  application  of  the  remedy  should  be  the 
measure  of  the  quantity  to  be  abstracted  (§  687-^,  68&-<2,  «,  936-938| 
943,  944,  961,  967,  981-988). 

959,  b.  **  Dr.  Moseley,''  says  Robert  Jackson, ''  advises  us  to  bleed, 
ad  deliquium,  in  yellow  fever.  I  coincide  with  him  in  recommending 
extensive  bleeding  in  this  form  of  disease ;  but  I  do  not  accede  to  the 
rule  which  he  assumes  for  judging  of  the  measure.  It  is  vague  and 
uncertain.  Deliquium  occurs  sometimes  from  the  loss  of  a  few  oun- 
ces of  blood,  sometimes  scarcely  from  the  loss  of  six  pounds.  The 
act  of  fainting  is  not,  therefore,  a  rule  of  dependence  for  regulating 
practice"  (5  992,  994). 

960,  a.  Many  expedients  have  been  attempted  as  substitutes  for 
bloodletting;  from  the  comparatively  rational  method  by  cathartics, 
blisters,  and  other  subordinate  antiphlogistics,  to  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
dry  cupping.  It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  their  appropriate  rank, 
in  theoretical  conceptions,  to  some  of  the  novelties  which  have  been 
brought  forward,  from  time  to  t^me,  to  fulfill,  or  to  surpass,  the  inten- 
tions of  bloodletting,  or  to  banish  this  principal  remedy  from  the  heal- 
ing art.  Louis  undertook  its  explosion  vnth  more  signal  success  than 
any  other  champion  of  the  "  meditation  upon  death."  (See  Exami- 
nation of  the  Writings  of  M.  Louis,  in  Med,  and  Phys.  Comm,,  vol.  ii., 
p.  679-815.)  Others,  more  inclined  than  Louis  to  lend  a  helpinfi; 
hand  to,  nature,  resort  to  bold  experiment,  whose  evil  results,  if  mci- 
dent  to  bloodletting,  it  must  be  allowed,  would  consign  this  remedy 
to  a  well-merited  reproach.  Thus  Fereira,  in  his  Materia  Medica, 
remarks  that, 

'*  I  tried  tobacco  somewhat  extensively ,  a  Jew  years  since,  as  a  substi- 
tute/or  bloodletting  in  inflammatory  affections.  But,  while  it  produced 
such  distressing  nausea  and  depression,  that  it  was  with  diffcuUy  Icotdd 
induce  patients  to  persevere  in  its  use,  I  did  not  find  its  antiphlogistic 
powers  at  all  proportionate,  and  eventually  I  discontinued  its  employ- 
ment.'* 

Such,  then,  is  the  philosophv  which  rears  itself  against  the  well- 
tried  and  faithful  agent ;  while  it  is  regardless,  by  its  own  showing,  of 
the  disastrous  results  of  agents  long  since  condemned  as  fruitless  and 
destructive,  and  would  vainly  endeavor  to  **  substitute"  them  for  the 
safest  and  only  effectual  remedy  for  all  grave  inflammations. 
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When  Pereira  undertook  to  "  substitute  tobacco  for  bloodletting 
in  inflammatory  affections,"  it  was  with  the  full  knowledge  that  its  tue 
had  been  mostly  abandoned,  as  wanting  in  curative  virtues,  and  bos- 
tile  to  life ;  that  surgeons,  even,  had  greatly  forsaken  it  as  an  enema 
in  strangulated  hernia,  on  account  of  the  Sequent  deaths  it  had  pro- 
duced (§  892f  b,  893  n).  It  was  mainly  such  diseases  as  confirmed 
dropsy,  tetanus,  intractable  ileus,  and  hydrophobia,  that  were  handed 
over  to  its  tender  mercies.  Nay,  more ;  our  able  author  says  of  it, 
himself,  as  employed  for  the  relief  of  dropsy,  that, 

'*  In  small  doses,  it  is  an  uncertain  diuretic,  and  in  larger  doses  it 
causes  such  a  distressing  nausea  and  depression,  that  practitionen 
have  long  since  ceased  to  use  it  in  dropsical  cases." 

How  many  perished  under  the  experiment  with  this  unmanageable 
poison  in  Pereira's  attempt  "  to  substitute  it  for  bloodletting  in  in* 
flammatory  affections,"  either  from  the  direct  effect  of  the  poison,  or 
from  the  neglect  of  bloodletting,  our  author  does  not  day;  though  con- 
fessions here  would  have  been  some  atonement  to  science  and  ho* 
maiiity. — NoteJ  H  p .  1117. 

Nor  may  the  contemners  of  bloodletting,  and  of  those  who  com. 
mend  its  judicious  use,  in  the  treatment  of  inflammations,  complaio 
when  "  their  poisoned  chalice  is  thus  commended  to  their  own  lips." 

Were  we  to  contrast  the  victims  of  tobacco,  alone,  during  its  rage 
as  a  panacea,  with  such  as  may  be  assumed  to  have  &llen,  through  aQ 
time,  by  the  lancet,  it  will  not  be  denied  by  the  stoutest  prejudice  that 
the  odds  are  fearfully  on  the  side  of  the  poison.  It  is  profitable,  there' 
fore,  to  pursue  this  inquiry,  and  to  interrogate  yet  farther  the  disposi- 
tion which  may  exist  in  the  most  enlightened  quarters  to  hold  on  upon 
the  worthless,  but  deadly  engines  of  the  Materia  Medica.  The  ten- 
dency may  be,  at  least,  to  induce  a  greater  toleration  of  the  usefiil 
means,  and  thus  to  compensate,  in  a  measure,  for  the  effects  of  poisoni 
when  administered  in  what  are  regarded  as  their  therapeutical  doses. 

We  may,  therefore,  consult  another  eminent  writer  of  our  own  daj, 
the  able  author  of  the  American  Medical  Botany;  though  he  does  not 
say,  nor  have  we  reason  to  think,  that  he  had  "  attempted  to  subsutute 
tobacco  for  bloodletting  in  inflammatory  affections."  I  make  the  quo- 
tation, therefore,  to  show  how  there  will  sometimes  escape  from  the 
best  writers  and  practitioners  an  apparent  justification  of  the  worst 
practices  humanity  is  called  upon  to  encounter ;  and  to  contrast  the 
tacit  acquiescence  of  all  in  commendation  of  poisons  which  operate  with 
deadly  effect  in  their  authorized  doses  (and  not  unfrequentJy  conced- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  the  consequences  here  alleged),  with  the  denun- 
ciations of  bloodletting  which  are  wafled  from  transatlantic  shores  to 
startle  Americans  into  mute  astonishment.     Thus,  then,  our  author; 

*•  At  the  present  day,''  he  says,  "  tobacco  does  not  seem  to  be  ex- 
tensively in  use,  having  passed  into  neglect  rather  because  more  rasn- 
ionable  remedies  have  superseded  it,  than  because  it  has  really  been 
weighed  and  found  wantmg."  . 

In  this  respect,  the  able  writer  is  manifestly  at  fault  j  and  if  we  on  y 
turn  over  this  same  leaf  from  which  I  have  made  the  quotation,  we 
shall  read  on  the  next  page  as  follows :  ^  i 

"  This  powerful  medicine  has  been  also  employed  with  some  p 
liative  effect  in  hydrophobia,  and  certain  other  spasmodic  ^f^ 
Its  internal  use,  however,  requires  great  caution,  since  patients  haT  i 
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ti»  various  instances^  been  destroyed  by  improper  quantities  adminis- 
tered by  the  hands  of  the  unskillful  or  unwary.  Notwithstanding  the 
common  use  and  extensive  consumption  of  tobacco  in  its  various  forms, 
it  must  unquestionably  be  ranked  among  narcotic  poisons  of  the  most 
active  class.  The  great  prostration  of  strength,  excessive  giddiness, 
fainting,  and  violent  afiections  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  often  at> 
tend  its  internal  use,  make  it  proper  that  so  potent  a  drug  should  be 
resorted  to  by  medical  men,  only  in  restricted  doses,  cmd  an  occanam 
of  magnitude  J* 

Here,  then,  we  are  justly  told  that  tobacco  should  be  used  with 
caution  even  in  hydrophobia.  And,  suppose  it  could  be  said  of 
bloodletting,  as  the  vmter  affirms  of  tobacco,  that  "  patients  have,  in 
various  instances,  been  destroyed  by  improper  quantities,"  even  thoueh 
a  part  of  the  injury  might  be  ascribed  to  **  the  hands  of  the  unskillhil 
and  unwary ;"  the  advocates  of  the  remedy  would  scarcely  allege, 
on  seeing  it  fall  into  disuse,  what  the  foregoing  writer  does  of  tobac- 
co, that  ''it  has  passed  into  neglect  rather  because  more  fashionable 
remedies  have  superseded  it,  than  because  it  has  really  been  weighed 
and  found  wanting."  No;  they  would  acquiesce  upon  the  ground 
that  it  *'  had  been  weighed  and  found  wanting."  And  now  suppose, 
again,  that  such  '*  weighing  and  wanting"  were  plausably  affirmed  of 
bloodletting,  as  is  conceded,  in  reality,  by  its  best  advocates,  of  tobac- 
co, even  in  the  hands  of  the  best  practitioners, — ^in  their  own  hands,-^ 
or  only  through  ignorance  and  carelessness  alone,  the  remedy  would 
be  so  hunted  doym  that  the  rational  treatment  of  inflammations  and 
fevera  by  bloodletting  would  probably  subject  the  practitioner  to  pub- 
lic odium.  Indeed,  we  know  that  this  was  remarkably  the  case  with 
the  illustrious  Robert  Jackson,  when  he  first  began  the  explosion  of 
the  tonic  and  stimulant  treatment  which  prevailed  so  fatally  in  the 
British  Army.  He  was  generally  denounced  as  '*  a  murderer''  by  the 
British  Doctors ;  till  the  astonishingly  diminished  mortality  in  the  Brit- 
ish Army  soon  showed  them  who  the  real  murderers  were  (§  569,  e)« 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  vnth  what  calm  indifference  we  con- 
template the  ravages  of  the  tonic  and  stimulant  treatment  of  fevers, 
and  the  no  less  inconsiderate  use  of  the  most  violent  agents  of  the  Ma- 
teria Medica,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  devising  some  expedient  that 
shall  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  bloodletting  in  acute  inflammations 
and  fevers !  (§  1065,  c,  d,  1068,  a). 

As  to  tobacco,  in  the  treatment  of  strangulated  hernia,  we  possess 
in  tartarized  antimony,  or  even  in  the  lobelia  inflata,  far  better  and 
safer  means  for  establishing  a  relaxation  of  the  muscular  system ;  es- 
pecially in  the  former  agent.  Nay,  in  very  many  cases,  bloodletting, 
to  the  extent  of  syncope,  will  not  only  accomplish  the  intention  as 
fully,  but  bestow  the  immense  advantage  of  subduing  any  inflamma- 
tion of  the  intestine,  which  is  so  apt  to  be  produced  by  strangulation. 
Besides  the  immeidiate  hazard  of  life  which  is  incident  to  enemas  of 
tobacco,  there  is  the  great  objection,  that  should  it  fail  of  its  contem- 
plated purpose  the  prostration  which  it  occasions  will  render  an  op- 
eration by  the  knife  of  very  doubtful  result,  but  which  might  have 
been  perfectly  safe  before  the  administration  of  the  tobacco.  The  pa- 
tient will  be  little  apt  to  bear  the  superadded  shock  which  is  inflicted 
by  so  severe  an  operation;  and  the  intestine,  too,  in  a  state  of  inflam- 
mation which  wOl  now  contribute  ^greatly  to  the  same  general  ex- 
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haustion.  And  since  the  question,  among  surgeons,  bas  turned  mam- 
ly  upon  the  abstract  effect  of  tobacco  as  an  agent  of  immedi<iU  death, 
and  witnout  much  reference  to  those  ulterior  results,  and  since  it  is  no 
proof  that  a  remedial  agent  does  not  destroy  because  the  patient  but- 
▼ives  its  immediate  operation,  I  may  also  say  that  its  pernicions  ten- 
dency reaches  these  cases  in  the  obstacle  which  it  places  in  the  mj 
of  subsequent  bloodletting,  which  is  often  important  to  the  patient 
soon  after  the  reduction  of  the  intestine,  if  it  have  not  preceded  it  (j 
576,  e)» 

But,  it  is  not  alone  this  or  that  agent,  or  other  indiTidaal  mean, 
which  has  been  attempted  as  a  substitute  for  bloodletting  in  the  tIea^ 
ment  of  inflammations.  The  whole  class  of  poisonous  agents  to  wbid 
tobacco  belongs  has  been  declared  on  high  authority,  as  we  have  aeea 
(§  891,  €)f  to  be  "  the  most  important  medicines  we  possess."  And  to 
justify  yet  farther  what  I  have  said  of  British  therapeutics,  and  to  sus- 
tain the  contrast  with  American  philosophy  and  practice  (§  349  ^ 
350}  k,  kk,  709,  note),  I  shall  quote  Pereira's  Materia  Medica  rela- 
tive to  his  opinion  of  opium  when  compared  with  the  uses  of  blood- 
letting, cathartics,  antimonials,  &c. 

"  Opium**  he  says,  '*  is  undouhteHy  the  most  important  and  vahuXk 

*  The  fatcinationf  which  attend  tobacco  bm  a  luxoiy  led  to  its  extemire  oi e  u  i  rea- 
edy  for  disetse  {  and  the  qneition  ariaei  wiiedier,  from  what  is  now  known  of  its  pmi- 
cioos  effects  when  applied  to  die  gastro-intestinal  mooooa  membrsnef  tod  even  to  Ai 
skin,  in  health  as  well  as  disease,  its  moderate  use  as  a  loxoiy  can  be  Jastified  bjtti 
physician  1  Tbta  question  I  shaU  briefly  investigate,  for  another  paipase,  sboi-Uut  oH- 
lostrating  vet  farther  cectain  pecoUaritiea  of  remedial  agents  m  relatim  to  Tital  bit 
($  535,  kc). 

There  oonld  be  little  doobt,  npon  principle,  that  the  various  modes  of  nsinx  tolnao 
would  be  detrimental  in  most  oondxtions  of  diiease,  on  accoont  of  tike  incressea  mccf 
tibility  of  organs  ($  137  d,  150, 151).  Bat  it  woald  be  still  a  qaestion  of  fads  in  Riaba 
to  this  particolar  agent  ($  650).  The  requisite  facts  are  before  os,  and  are  dedsiTe  igm 
the  lannr  i&  morbid  eonditiona. 

Bo^  this  does  not  prove  that  the  moderate  nae  of  tobacco  will  wjan  tiie  b«*^^V™| 
who  are  in  possession  of  health  ($  137,  d).  We  cannot  reason,  as  I  have  eodeaTOcav 
show,  from  the  effects  of  remedies  npon  man  in  heidtli  to  man  in  disease;  eicepfangMtt 
respects  their  violence  when  manifested  in  healthy  sobjects.  Of  this  mindple  tobHeo 
affords  a  very  fall  exemplification,  and  shows  that  the  principle  is  equally  trae  is  itMf 
posite  aspect,  and  that  we  may  not  reajon  from  tiie  effects  or  an  agent  whidi  ii  ^^^fS 
oos  in  disease  to  its  eflbcti  under  the  conditioii  of  health;  as,  indeed,  is  shown  byxM 
iUelf. 

We  must,  therelbre,  take  the  facts  in  all  the  cases,  and  what  other  fads  teadi  tf  utt 

the  constitation  and  laws  of  organic  beings,  and  as  agents  operate  upfln  differeo|  Pj^ 

With  thia  kind  of  philosophy,  we  are  enabled  (nnexpecteclly,  acoordiiig  <»  "^""J 

method)  to  decide  that  the  moderate  nse  of  tobacco  ia  rarely  deleterioas  in  Ifjj^  "^ 

has,  therefore,  but  little,  if  any,  tendency  to  abbreviate  life.    The  law  of  ^»  J^"?[;" 

well  as  observation,  enable  na,  also,  to  know  that  the  babitnal,  is  safer  tiisD  to^J^ 

rupted,  ose  of  tobacco ;  so^  only,  there  be  no  ezoeas.    The  insusoeptibOiVf  ^°'?  7 

continued  use  establishes,  soon  passes  off  on  suspending  the  influence,  sad  leareswww' 

dividual  more  or  lets  liable  to  nauseatmg  and  other  morbific  effects,  on  re««M°g  »j^ '°^ 
ary.    If  this  be  often  repeated,  it  woald  probably  lead  to  chrodfi  or  other  ibnuoidiMBM 

(j  535,  Ac.).  ,  .    vjj*- 

There  is,  therefore,  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  ultimate  eftcti  oim«  oa^' 
al  use  of  tobacco  and  of  moat  other  poiaonoos  agents  of  the  Materia  Me£ca.   *°^^ 
Ics,  for  example,  are  constantly  morbific,  wfaUe  oontiKiaed  in  their  ni<''^^'*^*^^7S8 
dose,  though  less  so  by  use  than  at  the  beginning.    But  this  is  not  true  ot  ^JTmI^ 
ordinal^  caases  of  disease,  which  observe  a  coincidence  with  tiie  ®^'''**!*r,5JLB rf 
the  habitual  and  interrupted  use  of  tobacco.    The  miasmata  which  lay  ^^j^^J^T^Ae 
fever  are  examples  (J  544,  550,  551,  552  a).    This  brings  into  view  the  ™**^]!Jf  g. 
vital  constitution  of  different  parts  of  the  mucous  system,  and  the  ^xsmplef  are  cus 
lostratioos  of  those  distinctions ;  ainoe,  in  tiie  case  of  the  poisonous  agesis  "^"^ 
Medica  (including  tobacco),  they  exert  their  influences  upon  the  mucous  ^^^'^j^gQ. 
stomach  and  intestine,  while  tobacco,  as  a  luxury,  and  miasmatic  H^^JF^^J^IJ^ 
erative  npon  other  parts.    The  same  is  seen  in  the  akin,  since  tobacco  will noc»^ ^ 
the  habit  of  endurance  in  that  organ  ((  136, 137  6,  Ac.).    Tobacco  *•  •JJ.'rS^ei* 
ness,  in  its  associated  aspects  as  a  luxuiy  and  as  a  polmv  agiiaf  t  the  doctnne  w  «r- 
tioQ  by  abaorptioo.  s 
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remedy  of  the  whole  Materia  Medica"  "  Its  good  effects  are  not,  as 
is  the  case  with  some  Taluable  medicines,  remote  and  contingent,  but 
they  are  immediate,  direct,  and  obvious ;  and  its  operation  is  not  at-, 
tended  with  pain  or  discomfort.  Furthermore,  it  is  applied,  and  with 
the  greatest  success,  to  the  relief  of  maladies  of  every  day's  occurrence, 
some  of  which  are  attended  with  the  most  acute  human  suffering. 
These  circumstances,  with  others  not  necessary  here  to  enumerate, 
conspire  to  give  to  opium  an  interest  not  possessed  hy  any  other  arti- 
cle of  the  Materia  medica  ;" — and  certainly  not  by  bloodletting. 

And  now  suppose  that  the  Author  of  these  Institutes  had  made  the 
same  affirmation  of  opium,  instead  of  having  bestowed  the  like  com- 
mendation upon  bloodletting  in  his  former  work ;  he  would  have  cheer- 
fully acquiesced  even  in  the  misrepresentations  of  his  Commentaries 
by  the  British  Medical  Press,  and  m  the  countenance  afforded  by  the 
British  Medical  Profession  of  the  great  injustice  inflictedupon  himself, 
as  an  atonement  for  the  injury  he  might  have  done.  JY9^  uSyi.  ||  O 

Nor  did  I  scarcely  do  justice  to  the  cause  which  I  endeavor  to  a^ 
Tocate,  when,  in  a  former  section,  I  spoke  of  the  influence  of  the  Brit- 
ish <*  Association"  in  their  concerted  action  to  overthrow  the  fabric  of 
Medicine,  and  to  raise  upon  its  ruins  the  absurdities  of  a  foreign  Chem- 
ist (§  349,  d).  The  record  should  Iiave  been  also  made  that  the  work 
on  *'  Organic  Chemistry  applied  to  Physiology**  had  been  a  year  be- 
fore the  Profession,  ere  its  successor,  tho  work  on  "  Animal  Chem- 
istry applied  to  Pathology  and  Therapeutics"  was  ** communicated  to 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science^"  and  "  Edited 
FROM  THE  Author's  IMlanvscript,  by  William  Greoory,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor OF  Medicine  in  the  University  and  King's  College"  and  before 
other  distinguished  British  medical  writers  became  the  systematic  In- 
terpreters of  the  Author's  meanings  as  well  as  Champions  of  hia 
nonsense  (§  350},  350|,  447}^^.  The  hurricane,  I  say,  swept  over 
the  Nation,  and  such  was  its  force  upon  the  Continent,  and  even  in 
America,  that  the  learned  in  those  Countries  had  serious  doubts  of 
the  stability  of  any  science,  and  that  the  great  bulwarks,  which  had 
been  slowly  and  progrressively  reared  by  the  observation  and  wisdom 
of  a  long  series  of  ages,  would  be,  hereafter,  at  the  mercy  of  any  as- 
pirant. For  all  this,  the  British  Nation  must  and  will  be  held  respon- 
sible (^  1062^-1065,  1068,  a.) 

And  now,  let  us  remember,  that  when  radical  and  enduring  changes 
may  be  wrought  in  any  science  which  is  built  upon  the  foundations  of 
Nature,  and  when,  especially,  the  phenomena  have  been  open  to  all, 
they  will  hereafter  advance  as  slowly,  at  least,  as  the  errors  had  spruncr 
into  existence.  The  vrisdom  of  one  generation  is,  at  most,  but  a  shad- 
ow in  advance  of  the  last ;  and,  however  discoveries  may  come  up  in 
the  open  field  of  Nature,  the  great  laws  which  have  been  educed 
from  what  was  known  in  the  past  will  be  of  no  easy  subversion.  Nor 
can  I  doubt,  that  come  what  may  to  Medicine,  we  shall  sooner  or  later 
go  back  to  Hippocrates,  and  begin  a  reconstruction  upon  the  founda- 
tions which  his  genius  and  observation  had  laid. 

Developments  of  important  facts  in  science  and  in  art  may  advance 
with  rapidity ;  but,  even  those  details,  which  are  apt  to  grow  out  of 
principles  already  known,  are  commonly  progressive  according  to  the 
sum  of  knowledflre  which  may  be  handed  over  by  one  generation  to 
the  next  succeedmg.    It  is  not,  however,  equally  true,  that  a  portion, 
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or  the  whole  of  mankind,  relapse  into  ignorance,  speculation,  and  so* 
perstition,  through  the  same  gradual  process.  The  decline  of  the 
Koman  Empire,  and  the  subsequent  darkness  which  overshadowed 
the  earth  for  six  hundred  years,  or  the  later  fall  of  Spain  from  tbe 
highest  to  the  lowest  rank  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  are  a  melaih 
choly  commentary  upon  the  rapid  and  disastrous  influenjces  of  loxuriooi 
ease,  and  arbitrary  opinion,  upon  knowledge  and  philosophy,  and  illui' 
trate  the  tardy  pace  of  the  human  mind  in  regaimng  its  independenoe^ 
recovering  the  path  of  Nature,  and  retrieving  what  it  has  loeL  Nork 
it  an  improbable  conjecture  that  the  serious  failure  of  aharyestinEo- 
rope,  or  any  serious  impediment  to  the  outlet  of  British  manufactum, 
or  an  ascendency  of  PuseyUm,  would  soon  place  our  Ancestor  by  tba 
side  of  Spain. 

But,  practical  examples  in  bloodletting  are  the  best  demonstiatioitt 
of  the  utility  of  the  specific  objects  contemplated  in  the  present  azti- 
cle.  I  shall  therefore  supply  another,  which  may  be  derived  from  tbe 
distinguished  Mr.  Listen,  so  able  in  surgery,  and  who  advises 

"  Every  practitianer  to  think  twice  of  the  prchahU  and  pouitik  ^• 
feels  in  every  case  of  disease  before  he  determines  upon  and  proceedt  tt 
open  a  vein  for  the  purpose  of  draining  off  the  vital  fividy 

This  distinguished  surgeon  also  Recommends  the  use  of  acomU  for 
the  cure  of  erysipelas  (§  892i,  d).  Just  now,  also  f  1845),  Dr.  Flem- 
ing  (President  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh)  appeal 
with  an  able  work  on  the  same  most  destructive  agent;  and,  altfaoo^ 
agreeing  with  him,  most  entirely,  as  to  the  value  of  this  remedy  m 
neuralgia,  when  topically  applied,  and  there  be  no  active  inflammadoo, 
every  consideration  of  experience  is  opposed  to  his  declaration,  that, 

"  Aconite  not  only  effects  a  cure  in  a  shorter  period  than  awf  oAff 
mode  of  treatment,  in  acute  rheumatism,  but  appears  to  poutsi  Ike  gn^ 
negative  advantage  of  not  increasing  the  liahtlity  to  extension  of  tkti»' 
ease  to  the  membranes  of  the  heart,** 

The  great  difficulty  with  bloodletting  in  acute  articular  rheumatism 
has  consisted  in  its  too  limited  application  ;  and  if  the  remedy,  as  h 
said,  be  chargeable  with  the  vice  of  lighting  up  the  disease  in  tM 
heart,  it  is  for  the  foregoing  reason  (§  893  «,  950,  966,  1000, 1001). 
Bouillaud  is  thought  to  have  occasioned  nio  little  of  this  mischief  by 
*'  copious  bloodletting,"  and  mainly  because  of'his  expression,— "coup 
sur  coup.' '  But,  he  rarely  ventured  beyond  a  pouna  or  two  of  blood ; 
and  this  quantity  veas  made  up  by  successive  bleedings,—"  coup  but 
coup."  His  practice,  therefore,  was  but  a  feeble  resuscitation  ot  m 
far  more  successful  treatment,  in  France,  by  copious  abstrsction  w 
blood. — (Med.  and  Phys,  Cornm.^,  vol.  L,  p.  325,  326.)  . 

Finally,  I  hold  that  the  internal  use  of  aconite  is  inadmi«»ble  m  all  ac- 
tive forms  of  infianunation,  and  endangers  life  under  all  circamstanca 
of  health  or  disease.     Had  Dr.  Male,  of  Birmingham,  who  emplojej 
this  remedy  to  the  extent  of  some  eighty  drops  of  the  tincture  m  o 
days,  in  augmented  doses  varying  from  five  to  ten  drops,  for  the 
lief  of  simple,  chronic  pain  in  the  back,  upon  the  recommendaoon 
forth  in  the  work  by  Dr.  Fleming,  been  as  obviously  the  "^^^^ 
bloodletting  as  he  was  of  the  aconite,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  in^ 
such  a  case  would  have  been  marshaled  against  bloodlettmg  w 
forms  of  disease. — Note  H  p.  1117.  .^ 

Nor  wiU  I  neglect  this  opportunity  of  objecting  to  the  pioposffloo 
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^  of  Dr.  Grraves,  of  Dublin,  that  belladonna,  instead  of  bloodletting, 

should  be  employed  in  those  congestive  fevei^s  in  which  cerebral  die- 
^  ease  is  attended  by  contraction  of  the  pupil,  and  upon  the  ground, 

^  mainly,  that  belladonna  so  affects  the  brain  as  to  produce  a  dilatation 

'^  of  the  pupil.     It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  reasoning  is  fallacious ; 

^  for,  if  belladonna  be  given  in  any  of  the  common  forms  of  cerebral  dis- 

f  ease  that  disease  will  be  aggravated  in  proportion  as  the  pupil  dilates 

I'  under  the  influence  of  this  agent.    In  justice,  also,  to  the  remedy 

"  which  I  advocate,  I  may  say,  if  its  applicability  rested  on  no  better 

K  foundation,  and  if,  especially,  surrounded  by  the  same  objections  as 

■  belladonna,  its  recommendation  would  be  justly  regarded  as  rash  and 

I  unphilosophical  (§  469,  476  c,  487,  488^,  500  h,  569,  892  d,  906,  mot- 

to, d). 
I  960,  b.  It  may  be  also  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  mere  negative 

I  pretext  for  loss  of  blo6d,  such  as  dry  cupping,  or  the  substitution  of 

I  violent  internal  agents  without  a  plausible  apology,  or  the  more  com- 

k  mon  and  exclusive  dependence  upon  cathartics,  and  other  acknowl- 

edged but  minor  cmtiphlogistics,  nas  been  most  destructive  of  life. 
f  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  they  who  most  discourage  bloodletting  are 

generally  the  greatest  advocates  of  the  violent  agents  of  the  Materia 
I  Medica.    And,  it  is  not  a  little  astonishing  with  what  calm  indiffer* 

ence  we  contemplate  the  ravages  of  this  unmitigated  practice,  or  the 
tonic  and  stimulant  treatment  of  fevers ;  and  more  especially  when 
the  consequences  are  alienating  multitudes  to  the  soft  embraces  of 
homoeopathy  (§  857,  878,  893  «).— Note  H  p.  1117. 

960,  c.  1  have  already  stated  my  opinion  that,  amonc' the  sequelae  of 
morbid  anatomy  as  originally  taught  by  the  modem  Parisian  school, 
and  adopted  by  others,  is  the  system  of  '*  Specialities ;"  a  name  suffi- 
ciently significant  of  its  dismemberment  of  medicine.  To  this  inno- 
vation upon  a  comprehensive  science,  whose  parts  can  be  no  more 
separated,  and  viewed  in  the  abstract,  than  any  one  of  the  g^eat  or- 
gans of  life  can  be  separated  £rom  the  rest,  and  yet  go  on  with  its  own 
functions  and  the  residue  of  the  shattered  whole  with  theirs,  may  be 
traced  up  many  of  the  great  errors  in  practice  as  well  as  in  medical 
philosophy  (§  129,  137  e,  163,  638,  685,  686).  That  the  "  special" 
system  was  an  immediate  emanation  from  the  hospitals  of  Paris  is 
evident  not  only  from  the  natural  relations  of  the  pursuits,  but  from 
the  fact,  also,  that  they  sprung  up  together.  Nature  thus  became  dis- 
jointed ;  every  thing  in  disease  took  on  the  aspect  of  materialism ; 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  lesions  of  structure  within,  and  blotches 
and  scabs  upon  the  surface ;  one  kind  of  fever  was  located  in  the  liv- 
er, another  m  the  spleen,  and  dropsy  in  *'  Bright's  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys.'' Medicine  was  cut  up,  in  the  Parisian  hospitals,  into  numerous 
fragments,  and  brought  under  all  the  details  of  the  mechanical  princi- 
ple of ''  a  division  of  labor.*'  Much,  however,  is  owing  to  an  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  of  the  nervous  system  in  their  relations  to  disease. 
But,  it  is  also  to  the  same  method,  in  part,  that  we  must  ascribe  the 
attempts  of  a  smaller  number  to  substitute  tobacco,  belladonna,  aco- 
nite, &c.,  for  bloodletting,  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation  and  fever ; 
and  it  is  upon  this  ground  that  Magendie  was  led  to  imagine  that  he 
had  produced,  i|i  the  presence  of  his  class,  yellow  fever  in  dogs,  and 
typhus  fever  in  cats  (§  744),  and  which,  especially,  has  induced  many 
to  believe  in  the  matchless  virtues  of  quinia  as  displayed  by  Piorry 
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wheu  he  attempted  the  diBlodgment  of  intermittent  fevor  from  an  in- 
durated spleen  (§  892,  ky  892^  t). 

960,  d.  But,  it  is  not  alone  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  foDdament- 
al  evil  which  has  introduced  the  new  system  of  teaching  me£ci&ft 
There  never  was  a  time  when  so  many  zealous  aspirantB  were  com- 
mended to  places  either  by  clamors,  or  by  the  force  of  indoatiy.  Tbe 
revolution  was  also  only  a  part  of  the  fashion  of  the  day ;  and  its  pre- 
cipitation harmonized  exactly  with  the  achievements  in  medical  cbo- 
istry,  and  other  analogous  varieties  in  the  vride  field  of  phOosopby, 
Fortunately,  this  corruption  has  not  yet  fastened  itself  upon  thoMedi 
cal  Colleges  of  G-reat  Britain  or  America ;  and  the  hope  may  be  tlier» 
fore  entertained  that  the  worst  of  it  has  passed  (^  1008). 

960,  e.  Nor  will  I  leave  the  foregoing  allusions  to  the  comparadie 
value  and  abusQ  of  the  great  agents  for  disease,  without  remiog  to 
the  general  apathy  which  is  manifested  at  the  havoc  which  the  whole 
band  of  empyrics  are  dealing  out  with  their  domestic  engines  of  death; 
while,  were  the  lancet  equally  common  in  their  hands,  and  only  now 
and  then  a  startling  slaughter,  that  solitary  result  would  louse  the  in- 
dignation of  the  profession,  and  disturb  the  peace  of  society. 

960,  y!  The  advocates  of  bloodletting  have  somettmes  affected  its 
reputation  by  the  mere  language  in  which  it  is  recommended.  They 
are  said  to  be  rash ;  and  bloodletting  shares  the  odium.  Thns,  Di. 
Elliotson,  in  speaking  of  enteritis,  remarks,  that  "  Tkefirtt  ihmgat 
has  to  do  is  to  bleed  die  patient  well.  You  must  set  him  vprigUiuh 
can  he,  and  bleed  him  from  a  large  or^ice  vnthout  any  mercy"  Tbe 
prejudiced,  or  unreflecting,  look  only  at  the  language ;  but  an  nprigi^ 
posture,  and  a  large  orifice,  render  the  operation  safe,  and  compan- 
tively  mild,  though  it  proceed,  as  it  should,  ad  deliquium. 

960,  g.  I  have  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  antipadiy  to  bloodlettiog 
has  grown  out  of  an  illusion  natural  to  the  fears  of  man.  It  is  not 
wholly  predicated  of  debility ;  for  we  constantly  meet  with  admoBi- 
tions  against  its  use  in  high  inflammations,  which  are  not  remarkable 
for  their  prostrating  eflect.  But,  there  is  nothing  more  deepljr  implMt^ 
ed  than  the  knowledge  of  the  immediate  importance  of  the  "  vital  floid 
to  the  life  of  every  animal ;  and  this  conviction  has  been  farther  rwsed 
into  operation  by  perverting  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ,  that  "in  th« 
blood  is  the  life  thereof;"  though,  had  Scripture  said  that  in  Calomd, 
Jalap,  and  Emetic  Tartar,  or  Tobacco,  Aconite,  Lobelia,  and  Bm 
dreth's  Pills,  is  the  death  thereof,  the  quotation  would  have' been 
hourly  apposite.  We  are,  also,  dead  in  a  few  seconds  from  the  dnifr 
ion  of  a  large  artery ;  and  we  scarcely  see  a  difference  in  the  mpwity 
of  the  result  when  thb  method,  or  a  division  of  the  medalla  oblonga- 
ta, is  employed  for  the  destruction  of  life.  Hence,  many  come  to  as- 
sociate bloodletting,  as  practiced  for  the  relief  of  disease,  with  tbe  e^ 
treme  method  of  effecting  death.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  to  ^^'^.^ 
philosophy,  but  shall  only  now  say,  that  it  is  the  same  defect  vrm 
leads  the  objectors  to  bloodletting  in  disease  to  its  constant  a^p»^' 
tion  to  pregnant  women,  and  to  others  dying  of  apoplexy,  or  from 
shock  of  a  fall,  or  from  drinkine  cold  water,  and  where  there  nay 
have  been  no  other  inducement  for  the  practice  than  the  ^^P'**^** 
desire  of  the  subject,  or  the  prejudice  of  society.  I  shall,  bowev  f 
endeavor  to  indicate  still  farther  the  fiallacy  of  the  latter  practic^'^J 
to  point  out,  as  it  respects  disease,  some  of  the  principal  caiwes  wfli 
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modify  the  necessideB  of  the  system  in  relation  to  its  ordinary  supply 
of  blood,  and  how  it  sustains  the  privation  by  the  same  contingent  in- 
fluences. 

960,  h.  Let  us,  finally,  have  a  word  upon  the  doctrine  laid  down 
and  BO  well  understood  by  Hippocrates,  that,  "  Severe  diseases  require 
severe  remedies*'  (§  906,  motto,  e). 

From  what  has  been  said  under  the  general  consideration  of  Thera- 
peutics, it  appears  that  this  rule  is  to  be  received  in  a  broad,  not  a 
universal,  sense  (§  906,/).  We  have  seen,  for  example,  that  it  is  re- 
markably liable  to  exception  in  smaU-pox,  &c.  This  grows  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  predisposing  causes  of  disease,  which  alter  the  prop- 
erties of  life  according  to  the  nature  of  each  agent.  Each  one,  as  I 
have  said,  affects  them  in  ktHd^  and  in  a  way  peculiar  to  itself.  We 
have  seen  this  impressively  exemplified  in  die  self-limited  diseases  ; 
and  it  is  shown  in  the  morbific  effects  of  all  the  agents  of  the  Materia 
Medica.  One  will  alter  the  vital  states,  either  in  health  or  disease, 
more  profoundly  and  more  permanently  than  others.  Such,  also,  is 
the  principle  upon  which  depend  the  hereditary  predispositions  to  dis- 
ease. Then  we  have  those  dormant  changes  which  constitute  the  pre- 
disposition to  idiopathic  fever,  and  which  may  be  in  a  state  of  incuba- 
tion for  a  year  or  more  before  the  final  explosion. 

In  all  such  cases,  the^ properties  of  life  are  more  or  less  permanent- 
ly affected,  though  not  profoundly,  till  an  explosion  of  more  absolute 
disease  shall  follow ;  but  often  as  the  result  of  a  long  and  impercepti- 
ble series  of  morbid  changes.  In  tuberculous  phthisis,  cancer,  syphilis, 
&c.,  the  properties  of  lite  are  deeply,  as  well  as  more  permanently 
and  obstinately  affected,  and  it  may  be  impracticable  for  art  to  induce 
such  changes  as  shall  place  the  diseased  states  in  a  recuperative  con- 
dition ;  though  disorganization  may  be  now  the  main  obstacle. 

Then  we  have  the  varieties  and  gradations  of  febrile  and  inflamma- 
tory diseases,  which,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  predisposing  causes, 
either  yield  spontaneously,  or  submit  readily  to  appropnate  remedies, 
or  the  force  of  disease  may  be  too  intense  for  active  treatment  (6  961). 

Here.  too.  we  derive  important  lessops  fiom  experience,  in  a  more 
restricted  sense,  which  go  with  what  experience  has  reduced  to  prin- 
ciples in  respect  to  the  modifying  eflfects  of  the  remote  causes  of  dis- 
ease, in  establishing  the  principle  that  the  treatment  of  disease  must 
be  governed  by  the  existing  pathological  states,  and  vrith  a  reference 
to  the  nature  of  the  predisposing  causes,  and  that  great  modifications 
may  be  necessary  in  diseases  of  a  common  genus,  though  all  the  cases 
may  be  distinguished  by  equal  violence,  and  by  many  prominent  phe- 
nomena that  may  be  very  analogous.  It  is  now,  therefore,  that  we 
find  the  general  rule,  that  *'  severe  diseases  require  severe  remedies," 
may  demand  a  great  modification  (§  52,  137  d,  e,  143  c,  150-152, 163, 
650,  666,  670,  673,  674  d,  675,  685,  686,  847  g,  854  d,  856  h,  857, 
858,  859  6,  861,  863,  868  h,  870  aa). 

The  application  of  the  rule  will  depend,  I  say,  in  a  general  sense, 
upon  the  nature  of  the  remote  causes,  the  organs  affected,  and  the 
extent  in  which  the  restorative  principle  is  impaired.  A  vast  variety 
of  diseases  require  no  aid  from  art.  Others,  again,  like  pneumonia, 
enteritis,  he.,  require  a  prompt  and  energetic  interference.  But, 
again,  there  are  maladies  of  great  violence,  as  in  the  examples  already 
mentioned  of  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatinie^  &c.,  in  which  the  same 
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treatment  cannot  be  pursued,  in  a  general  sense,  as  in  many  diseaMs 
whose  symptoms  are  much  more  violent  (^961,  964,  976,  c). 

It  might,  therefore,  seem  that  Nature  is  here  contradictiiig  benelf. 
But  it  is  far  otherwise.  The  apparent  contradictions  are  only  mot- 
trations  of  her  perfect  consistency,  and  of  the  great  laws  tbatmorinfic 
causes  alter  the  nature  of  the  properties  and  functions  of  life  stcoori* 
ing  to  the  virtues  of  each  cause,  and  that  artificial  impressions  can  be 
salutary  only  in  proportion  as  the  morbific  causes  impair  the  lecoper- 
ative  principle.  But,  owing  to  constitutional  peculiarities,  and  nri- 
ous  incidental  influences,  the  disposition  to  the  restorative  proceniB 
the  self  limited  diseases  may  be  more  or  less  impaired,  or  ioflammadoi 
of  important  organs  may  supervene,  when  Nature  will  require  the  in- 
tervention of  art,  according  to  the  existing  modifications  and  compli* 
cations  of  disease.  Again,  as  in  the  hot  stage  of  fever,  the  very  reco- 
perarive  efforts  of  Nature,  if  I  may  say  so,  are  often  so  excessive  ai 
to  result  in  actual  increase,  or  in  developments  of,  disease,  and  there- 
fore  require  the  interposition  of  art  for  a  certain  degree  of  restnut 
(§  675).     These  principles  will  be  now  illustrated  by  the  effects 

Of  Bloodletting  in  the  Congestive  Forms  of  Disease, 

961,  a.  It  often  happens  that  idiopathic  fever  is  attended  with  T^ 
nous  congestion  of  one  or  more  important  organs ;  and,  as  we  hare 
seen,  it  is  the  tendency  of  this  inflammatory  condition  of  the  Tenoof 
tissue  to  embarrass  the  organs  of  circulation,  especially  the  heail 
The  same  peculiar  influences  are  sometimes  witnessed  in  the  inflin* 
mations  of  other  tissues ;  particularly  in  the  advanced  stag^  of  phdti* 
sis  pulmonalis  (§  961,y).     In  all  the  congestive  forms  of  disease,  ei- 
pecially  when  of  an  acute  nature,  the  general  susceptibDitj  of  tk 
system  to  the  loss  of  blood  is  increased.     I  may  also  say  that  the  pra* 
tration  which  is  induced  by  venous  inflammation  is  quite  different  from 
that  which  results  from  inflammations  of^any  other  tissue  (§  13M37t 
140,  150).     It  is  also  greatly  different  from  that  which  attends  die 
cold  stage  of  fever.     In  the  first  case,  very  morbific  nervons  sctioM 
are  reflected  upon  many  important  organs,  and,  unless  aitificislly  re- 
lieved, the  powers  of  life  may  sink  rapidly  to  a  state  of  extinction. 
Nature  is,  as  it  were,  knocked  down,  and  is  incapable  of  a  ^p^ 
tive  effort.     In  the  last  cases,  however,  the  impression  is  manifated 
chiefly  in  the  circulatory  system.     There  is  not  that  profound  iesiou, 
in  the  absence  of  venous  congestion,  which  prevents  the  recuperatiw 
effort ;  and  hence  it  probably  always  happens  in  pure  fever  thatresc 
tion  soon  follows  the  stage  of  depression  (§  675,  764).    Something 
like  the  converse  of  this  is  seen  in  those  erysipelatous  inflammations 
of  the  throat  which  sometimes  give  rise  to  an  apparently  grwt  com- 
motion of  the  system.     But,  if  there  be  no  great  amount  of  abdotnmal 
disease  attendant  on  these  cases,  the  reflex  nervous  action  is  ex- 
pended upon  the  circulatory  apparatus  ;  when  any  remedy  ui^  ^"^ 
relieve  the  throat  will  be  followed  at  once  by  a  subsidence  of  the  ar- 
terial excitement  (§  140,  927  b).    But,  these  cases  are  apt  to  be^- 
plicated  with  obscure,  though  severe  congestive  disease  of  the  aww 
mal  organs,  especially  of  the  liver,  which  has  thrown  deeply  a  nio' 
predisposition  over  many  other  parts,  and  which,  in  consequence, 
more  profoundly  the  influences  propagated  by  the  intense  ^°"^^ 
tion  of  the  fauces.     In  such  instances,  however,  the  general  arte 
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excitement  is  less  thsLn  in  some  of  the  violent  affections  of  the  fauces 
which  may  be  greatly  of  a  local  nature,  or  where  any  accompanying 
abdominal  disease  may  be  of  a  different  nature  from  congestion  (§ 
689  Z,  973)^  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  reflex  nervous  actions* 

961 »  h»  Venous  congestion,  independent  of  fever,  is  a  common  form 
of  disease,  and  manifests  the  same  tendency,  as  when  connected  with 
idiopathic  fever,  to  embarrass  the  organs  of  circulation.  But,  this  is 
only  a  contingent  effect ;  since  the  general  manifestations  of  the  disease 
in  respect  to  the  circulatory  apparatus  exist  in  a  subdued  form  of  that 
excitement  which  attends  the  ordinary  forms  of  inflammation  (§  390  h, 
688  c-A;,  786,  &;c.,  978).  But,  when  venous  congestion  becomes  sud- 
denly aggravated,  or  other  causes  may  increase  the  jBusceptibility  of 
the  system  so  that  the  congestive  disease  may  be  more  sensibly  felt  in 
its  sympathetic  influences,  there  often  takes  place  a  general  prostra- 
tion of  the  animal  functions,  and  a  very  impaired  condition  of  the  or- 
ganic, through  a  peculiarly  alterative  reflex  nervous  action.*" 

It  is,  however,  in  congestive  fever  that  we  witness  the  strong  dem- 
onstrations of  venous  congestion  in  generating  extensive  and  profound 
lesions  through  its  very  morbific  reflex  nervous  actions.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  if  the  local  disease  exist  at  the  invasion  of  the  constitution- 
al malady.  It  has  then  already  shed  a  malign  influence  in  connection 
with  the  predisposition  to  the  general  disease ;  and,  as  these  influen- 
ces progress  together,  they  come  in  with  intense  force  when  the  explo- 
sion tcdces  place,  and,  unless  art  should  now  interpose,  the  diseases  go 
on  mutually  exasperating  each  other,  and  calling  into  existence  other 
congestions,  or  inflammations,  which  make  all  haste  to  join  in  the 
circles  of  disordered  movements  (§  143,  514  h^  666,  902  g).  The 
presence  of  venous  congestion  not  only  aggravates  tha  constitutional 
disease,  but,  in  itself,  modifies  the  natttre  of  that  affection  for  the 
worse  (§  786,  &c.),  prolongs  the  stage  of  intense  morbid  action  (§ 
764,  a),  often  prevents  the  succession  of  the  hot  stage,  and  does  its 
own  peculiar  part  in  overthrowing  the  organic  functions ;  often  ex- 
erting its  malign  influence  till  subdued  by  art  (§  927).  Here,  too,  it 
is  that  art  must  make  its  demands  upon  science  more  extensively,  more 
deeply,  than  in  any  other  conditions  of  disease.  The  proper  manage- 
ment of  bloodletting,  cathartics,  &;c,  or  whether  a  stimuknt  shall  be 
first  administered,  or  whether  under  the  most  appalling  aspects  of  the 
combined  force  of  disease  we  shall  leave  all  to  Nature  till  she  will 
admit  of  help,  are  often  problems  upon  whicli  life  is  poising  at  the 
moment,  and  can  be  resolved  only  by  the  enlightened  physician. 

But,  it  commonly  happens  that  remedial  aid  may  be  promptly  and 
efficiently  administerea ;  and,  it  will  be  my  purpose,  therefore,  to  in- 
dicate that  system  of  treatment  which  is  demanded  in  a  vast  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  (^  1056,  1068,  a). 

As  a  preliminary  step,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  what  I  have  said 
of  the  pathology  of  venous  congestion  (§  786-818),  and.  especially  to 
the  Medical  and  Physiological  CommerUaries,  for  the  proof  of  the  in- 
flammatory nature  of  venous  congestion,  and  its  dire  effects  upon  or- 
ganic life.  It  is  also  important  to  add,  in  this  place,  that  although 
there  exist  more  or  less  apparent  prostration  of  life  in  the  aggravated 
conditions  of  venous  congestion,  and  of  active  phlebitis,  as,  also,  in 
congestive  fever,  the  term  is  here  employed  in  a  conventional  sense, 
and  not  as  significant  of  debility,  or  of  any  necessary  depression  of 

*  The  blood  often  gravitates  ftt>m  congested  veins  after  death,  especially  of  the  liver, 
leading  to  a  false  conclusion  that  there  had  been  no  such  affection  (§  699  c,  800). 
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vital  action.  The  circalatory  organs  are,  indeed,  often  more  or  len 
sunken  in  their  action ;  but  the  immediate  instruments  by  which  the 
morbid  processes  are  carried  on  are  actually  exalted  in  their  orgmu 
properties.  These  properties,  too,  are  now  greatly  diveited  {ran 
their  natural  state ;  and  it  is  that  alteration  in  kifut  which  esBondafiy 
constitutes  the  local  condition  of  disease,  and  from  which  aiise  its  mor* 
biiic  reflex  influences,  and  it  is  this,  and  the  partial  loss  of  yoIoa- 
tary  control  over  the  muscles  of  animal  life,  wmch  have  led  to  the 
doctrine  of  debility  (§  410,  476  c,  487  h,  500  h,  569*  639,  743, 746, 
780,  915-921,  999  b). 

961,  c.  In  consequence  of  the  foregoing  morbid  state,  the  saddca 
abstraction  of  two  or  four  ounces  of  blood,  in  congestive  feverB,  ate- 
rine  phlebitis,  &:c.,  vnll  often  produce  syncope.  Bat,  where  the  ooo- 
plications  consist  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  inflammation  and  veoous 
congestion  a  greater  loss  of  blood  will  be  sustained  at  its  fiist  ab- 
straction ;  though  generally  less  than  when  the  same  inflammation  is 
unattended  with  congestion  (§  137  d,  140, 476^  A,  803,804,806,973). 

961,  d.  In  the  foregoing  cases  a  small  loss  of  blood  will  ftequeodj 
create  a  greater  tolerance  of  the  remedy ;  especially  if  spcope  8ape^ 
vene.  It  happens,  therefore,  in  numerous  cases,  that  we  may  proceei 
soon  afterward,  to  abstract  sixteen  to  forty  ounces  withoat  prodadog 
syncope.  The  first  impression  on  the  organic  properties  so  modifies 
their  condition  and  lessens  their  susceptibility,  and  mitigates  the  to 
of  disease,  and  releases  the  embarrassed  circulation,  £at  the  sabK* 
quent  and  greater  loss  of  blood  often  fails  of  producing  any  powdol 
influence,  unless  carried  to  a  pretty  large  extent  Dr.  Burnett,  in 
describing  the  congestive  fevers  of  the  Mediterranean,  says,  "it  will 
often  happen,  after  a  few  ounces  of  blood  have  flowed,  that  Byncope 
will  be  induced.  But,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  the  bleeding  i»y 
generally  be  repeated,  and  thirty  or  forty  ounces  may  be  taken  away 
without  producing  syncope." 

961,  «.  In  cases  of  the  foregoing  nature  there  is  more  or  leas  m- 
termination  of  blood  from  the  circumference,  and  its  consequent  teat 
mulation  about  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  by  which  this  orgmis 
embarrassed  in  its  action,  generally  contributes  to  the  early  syncow. 
Among  the  results  of  the  vital  change  effected  in  the  capillary  Tefl«» 
by  a  small  loss  of  blood  is  their  immediate  -expansion,  and  a  retoniiDg 
equilibrium  of  the  circulation.  It  is  true  that  loss  of  blood,  by  increas- 
ing the  contraction  of  the  capillary  vessels,  increases,  alao,  the  detff- 
mination  of  blood  upon  the  heart;  and  it  is  in  part,  as  I  have  said,  wr 
this  reason,  that  a  small  loss  of  blood  often  overpowers  the  circuJatory 
organs.  But,  when  syncope  passes  away,  this  state  of  the  ^'JIJ^^J 
and  other  morbid  phenomena,  will  have  been  more  or  lea  subdued. 
The  influence  of  loss  of  blood  which  results,  as  a  primary  effeiMtt 
increasing,  or  producing  a  contraction  of  the  capillary  blooa-voselfl, 
is  so  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  morbific  cause  which  deter- 
mines, apparently,  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  cold  stage  of  fever,  m 
in  the  analogous  conditions  of  venous  congestion,  that  it  altefl  toe 
morbid  state,  and  thus  places  the  vessels  in  a  way  to  undergo  an  ac- 
tive expansion ;  or  reaction,  as  it  is  called.  And  herein  we  ^®^ 
critical  instance  of  the  alterative  nature  of  loss  of  blood,  and  how  m 
influences  are  exerted,  and  how  apparently  the  same  phenomenon  b 
not  the  same,  and  may  be,  therefore,  due  to  even  opposite  causes  [) 
150-152,  650,  1039,  1040,  1056,  944  c,  954  d). 
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961)^1  We  sometimes  obeeire  a  similar  prostration  of  the  circula- 
tory organs  from  acute  inflammation,  when  attended  with  pain,  espo-' 
ciallj  of  the  intestines.  Here,  too,  is  the  same  inability  at  first  to 
bear  the  loss  of  blood,  and  the  same  tolerance  created  by  its  abstrac- 
tion (§  961,  a).  Thus,  Dr.  Wardrop  :  *'  A  gentleman  was  seized  with 
acute  pains  in  his  bowels,  accompanied  with  a  good  deal  of  tender- 
ness on  slight  pressure,  along  with  some  degree  of  febrile  excitement. 
On  opening  a  vein  in  his  arm,  only  a  few  ounces  of  blood  were  re- 
moved, when  thfe  pulse  sank  and  he  fainted.  In  two  hours  afterward 
[  bled  him  again,  and  he  did  not  fall  into  a  state  of  syncope  until  he 
had  lost  about  thirty  ounces  of  blood"  (p.  79,  Note  as  to  pain). 

Many  examples  of  the  foregoing  nature  occur  in  the  '^  Commenta' 

•    ft 
rtes. 

962.  When  syncope  is  produced  by  a  small  loss  of  blood,  and  by 
the  loss  alone  (§  938;,  and  where  this  remedy  is  demanded,  the  dis- 
ease is  serious,  and  will  probably  require  one  or  more  prompt  repeti- 
tions of  general  blbodlettmg.  Nothing  short  of  this  treatment  will  be 
likely  to  subdue  the  obstinate  venous  congestions  which  are  the  usual 
cause  of  the  prostration  of  the  system,  and  of  the  intensity  of  the  fe- 
brile force,  if^ complicated  with  this  constitutional  form  of  disease. 

963.  If  moral  causes,  or  intestinal  irritation,  have  contributed  to 
early  syncope,  we  may  generally  proceed  to  the  farther  abstraction  of 
blood  soon  after  the  patient  revives,  which,  in  the  cases  now  under 
consideration,  is  commonly  important  (§  937).  If  loss  of  blood, 
alone,  have  been  the  cause  of  the  early  paroxysm,  a  longer  interval 
(four,  six,  or  eight  hours)  may  be  most  expedient,  or  necessary  (§ 
794,  795,  801).    The  state  of  nervous  influence  decides  the  whole. 

964.  a.  In  the  cases  now  supposed,  the  prostration  is  sometimes  so 
great  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  create  a  tolerance  of  loss  of  blood  by 
previous  stimulation,  or  before  resorting  to  the  repetition  of  bloodlet- 
ting (§  961,  h).  And  here,  tpo,  enlightened  experience  abounds  in 
the  records  of  medicine.     Thus : 

"  Immediately  upon  the  application  of  warmth  to  the  surface,'*  says 
Dr.  Gallup,  "  take  a  little  blood ;  perhaps  two,  four,  six,  or  eight 
ounces,  according  as  the  patient  may  bear  it.  If  he  be  a  little  &int,  it 
is  nothing  but  what  is  common ;  a  little  time  will  remove  it.  He  will 
soon  bear  a  second  bleeding  in  this  condition  better  than  the  first" 

Aretseus  not  only  describes  this  condition  of  disease,  but  advises 
the  same  enlightened  practice,  especially  if  the  congestion  be  the  oc- 
casion of  great  prostration  and  *'  syncope."  "  V enas  itaque  in  cubito 
protinus  csedito,  multumque  sanguinis,  sed  non  semel  totum  mittito ; 
imo,  et  bis,  et  ter,  alio  die,  quo  interim  vires  instaureniur  repitito." 
Alexander  of  Tralles  discourses  in  the  same  manner  upon  this  subject. 
The  language  of  A.  Par6  is  remarkably  graphic  in  describing  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Plague  and  <*  Pestilent  Diseases."  It  corresponds  with* 
the  best  philosophy  of  our  own  day. 

"  So  soon,"  he  says,  *'  as  the  heart  is  strengthened  and  corroborated 
with  cordials  and  antidotes,  we  must  come  to  phlebotomy  and  purging.*' 
'*  You  may  perceive  that  the  patient  is  ready  to  swoon  when  that  his 
forehead  waxeth  moist  with  a  small  sweat  suddenly  arising,  by  the 
aching  or  pain  at  the  stomach,  with  an  appetite  to  vomit,  and  desire 
to  go  to  stool,  gaping,  blackness  of  the  lips,  and  sudden  alteration  of 
the  face  into  paleness,  and,  lastly,  most  certainly  by  a  small  and  slow 
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guise :  and  then  yon  must  lay  your  finger  on  the  Tein,  and  stop  it  ami) 
16  patient  come  to  himself  again,  either  by  nature,  or  ebe  nsored 
by  art;  that  is  to  say,  by  giving  him  wine,  or  any  such  like  ttiog: 
then,  if  you  have  not  taken  blood  enough,  you  must  let  it  go  again,  and 
bleed  so  much  as  the  greatness  of  the  disease  or  the  strength  of  ike 
patient  will  roquire  or  permit"  (^  892f ,  t). 

9G4,  h.  No  injury  can  grow  out  of  the  use  of  sdmnlants  in  Hbm 
cases  while  the  powers  and  actions  of  life  are  so  morbidlj  affected « 
to  be  still  more  injured  by  the  loss  of  a  small  quantity  of  bbod.  k 
these  cases,  bloodletting,  without  previous  stimulation,  impain  aD 
farther  the  vires  vitss,  which  are  now  too  morbid  to  react  ander  its 
influence,  and  it  increases,  permanently,  the  determinatioQ  of  blood 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre. 

964,  c.  In  other  cases  like  the  foregoing  disease  is  so  intenseaiiti 
invasion,  and  Nature  so  little  recuperative,  that  it  may  be  impoeiible 
to  create  a  tolerance  of  loss  of  blood.  No  reaction  ajypears  intheie 
cases,  and  all  such'  patients  must  perish  (§  149,  150,  794,  795,801, 
808  b),    Nothing'wul  rouse  an  exciting  reflex  nervous  action. 

964,  d.  At  other  times,  even  in  the  active  forms  of  infiammatioB, 
the  power  of  the  system  to  bear  the  loss  of  blood  may  be  destrojed 
by  other  remedies.  7bus,  it  frequently  happens  in  croup,  that  emet- 
ics, especially  of  tartarized  antimony,  render  bloodletting  impracticr 
ble,  particularly  when  they  produce  catharsis  instead  of  vomitiB^; 
and  the  patients  may  then  die  from  their  inabitity  to  suatnn  the  oe* 
cessary  loss  ofibloocL  Thence  appears  the  importance. of  carefollj 
considering  their  relative  order  in  the  administration  of  remedies,  ei- 
pecially  where  loss  of  idood  mieiy  fae  essential  I  am  certain,  from  ob- 
servation, that  bloodlettuig' has  lost  its  reputation^  with  8Doie,inpoeo' 
monia,  &;c.,  from  its  having  been  applied  unsnecessfuUy  under  the 
prostrating  influence  of  tartarized  antimony,,  and  when,  in  coose' 
quence,  the  powers  of  the  system  would  only  admit  of  a  moderate  ka 
of  blood,  and  would  not  bear  the  superadded  depressing  nervous  actioa- 

965,  a.  Dr.  M.  Hall,  and  some  other  writers,  suppose  ^at  the  poiF* 
er  of  the  system  to  bear  an  increased  loss  of  blood  is  owing  to  so  in* 
crease  of  disease ;  which  appears  to  me  an  important  practical  tfiff* 
On  the  contrary,  the  first  bloodletting  generally  dimioisbes  the  activity 
of  inflammation,  however  it  may  subsequently  acquire  its  oxi^a^  or 
greater  force.  It  is  true  that  an  increase  of  inflammation  will  act  in 
die  manner  supposed ;  but  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  disease  in  other  cases  because  the  patient  bean 
a  second  better  than  the  first  bloodlettingi  Indeed,  in  the  ^/^ 
before  us  an  increase  of  the  venous  congestion  after  the  first  blood- 
letting often  diminishes  the  tolerance  of  loss  of  blood,  on  account  ot 
the  peculiar  influences  of  that  form  of  disease.  This,  too,  is  especiaUy 
apt  to  occur  where  the  abstraction  of  blood  has  been  inadequate  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  case ;  and  these  cases,  in  con6squds<^>  "^^ 
brought  grreat  disrepute  upon  the  remedy,  though  it  be  the  onlypiM" 
tice  that  supplies  a  chance  of  relief. 

965,  b.  When  too  little  blood  has  been  abstracted  fiff  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  disease,  although  frequently  repeated,  it  may  increase  tM 
force  of  the  malady.     In^equate  depletion  so  modifies  the  oiww 
powers  that  it  rouses  them  into  greater  energy ;  the  whole  circul8tw» 
becomes  released  from  its  embarrassment  m  fhe  capillaiy  system; 
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and  the  heart  being  thus,  and  in  other  ways,  set  at  liberty  and  inTig* 
orated  in  force,  propels  the  blood  with  increasing  violence.  This  me- 
chanical influence,  m  itself,  lights  up  the  flame  of  disea8e,.and  kindles 
it  in  other  parts  already  disposed  to  join  in  the  disordered  movements. 
But  much  IS  also  due  to  an  augmented  irritability  of  the  instruments 
of  action ;  when  irritability  would  probably  have  been  lessened  by  a 
greater  loss  of  blood.  The  efiect  produced  by  the  smaller  loss,  in 
rousing  and  otherwise  modifying  the  general  capillary  action,  reflects 
a  stimulating  nervous  influence  upon  the  immediate  instruments  of 
the  local  malady,  which,  in  its  turn,  had  equally  sustained,  in  the  more 
direct  manner,  an  exalted  state  of  action ;  and  thus  are  instituted  cir- 
cles of  reacting  sympathy  between  the  general  and  local  capillary  ves- 
sels (§  982-1003).  The  same  results,  it  is  true,  with  the  exception  of 
the  morbific,  attend  the  loss  of  blood  when  carried  to  the  extent  of 
its  curative  influences  (§  961  d,  966,  994  6, 1005  e).  The  remedy^ 
therefore,  in  all  grave  visceral  congestions,  as  well  as  in  inflamma- 
tions, should  reach  the  point  of  absolute  depression.  The  powers 
of  life  are  then  not  only  subdued  in  energy,  but  the  strength  of  the 
impressitMQ  places  them  in  the  way  of  the  recuperative  process  (§ 
961  e,  1056,  1068).*  .    .       .     ' 

966.  Leeching  is  absolutely  inadmissible  in  the  foregoing  forms  of 
disease.  It  is  now  a  great  object  to  relieve  the  heait  of  its  morbid 
sympathies  with  the  capillary  system,  and  of  the  accumulated  blood, 
and  thus  establish  something  like  an  equilibrium  in  the  organs  of  cir- 
culation. But,  since  it  is  the  primary  effect  of  loss  of  blood  to  pro- 
duce a  contraction  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  to  thus  determine  an 
unusual  volume  of  blood  upon  the  centre  of  circulation,  that  mode  of 
bloodletting  should  obtain  which  is  least  obnoxious  to  these  objections 
(§  921).  This  is  general  bloodletting;  and  although  it  increase  the 
general  contraction  of  the  small  vessels,  its  impression  is  then  so  rap- 
id that  it  more  or  less  subverts,  with  a  corresponding  instantaneous- 
ness,  their  morbid  state.  An  immediate  dilatation  of  the  vessels  is 
the  consequence,  the  blood  circulates  with  greater  freedom,  and  thus 
the  heart  is  enabled  to  throw  off  the  accumulated  blood ;  while  the 
&vorable  change  induced  in  the  extreme  vessels  moderates  or  re- 
moves their  depressing  reflex  nervous  action,  by  which  the  heart  is 
farther  roused  into  increased  energy  (^  921,  934,  944  c,  965  h), 

967.  The  prostration  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  this  division  of  my 
subject  is  commonly  mistaken  for  debility  (§  469,  476  c,  487  h^  488^, 
500  h,  569).  Stimulants  are  therefore  too  apt  to  usurp  the  place  of 
bloodletting,  and  other  analogous  means,  and  to  occasion  a  frightful 
mortality.  On  the  contrary,  there  should  be  no  delay  of  that  decisive 
use  of  tbe  remedium  prindpale  which  may  be  demanded  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case.  Seize  the  first  moment  that  nature  is  ready, 
should  any  preliminary  steps  be  required  (§  964,  a),  or  she  will  soon 
advance  to  a  more  forbidding  state,  and  baffle  the  well-directed  efforts' 
of  art  (§  863,  d). 

968.  Since,  Uierefore,  it  is  always  important  to  do  as  much  as  may 
be  requisite,  and  as  nature  may  admit,  at  the  early  stages  of  disease 
requiring  the  loss  of  blood,  we  must  not  be  deterred  by  early  syjtcope 
from  early  attempts  to  abstract  the  quantity  of  blood  which  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case  may  seem  to  demand.  It  is  astonishing  how  soon, 
in  congestive  fevers,  the  morbid  powers  of  life  will  rally  under  the 

*  It  U  a  paradox  to  most  that  a  laige  loss  of  blood  mar  be  curative  when  a  smaller 
would  be  fittal^  but  the  former  peorhaps  unnecessaxy  to  lift  (§  1001, 1005^). 
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loss  of  a  few  ouDces  of  blood,  and  how  soon  we  may  sdbseqaeitflf 
proceed  to  a  more  decisive  use  of  the  remedy. 

969,  a.  Where  venous  congestion  is  associated  with  idiopadiie  fe. 
ver,  and  the  stage  of  reeoCion  appertaining  to  the  constitutions!  dis- 
ease has  come  on,  the  prostrating  influence  of  loss  of  blood  is  vasdy 
lessened,  and  far  grreater  quantities  are  often  borne  at  its  first  ab- 
straction; and  this  especially,  as  will  appear  in  the  next  foUowmgcfi' 
vision  of  our  subject,  if  some  active  form  of  inflammation  be  also  st- 
tendant ;  though  even  now  it  oftener  happens  that  a  second  bloodlet- 
ting is  better  sustained  than  the  first.  In  all  these  cases,  the  seyenl 
forms  of  disease  constantly  interchange  modifying  reflex  nerrom  a^ 
tions,  and  these  modifications  are  as  constantly  varying,  either  spooti- 
neously,  or  through  the  operation  of  foreign  causes. 

969,  b.  It  will  appear,  also,  that  simple  venous  congestion  of  the 
brain  sometimes  manifests  a  strong  exciting  influence  upon  the  oi|^ 
of  circulation;  when  bloodletting  is  borne,  at  its  first  applicatioo, to 
an  extent  which  never  obtains  under  the  usual  depressing  inflaeoco 
of  the  disease  {§  688  e^,  k,  806,  978). 

969,  c.  Although  it  be  generally  true  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  tb* 
nous  inflammation,  whether  in  its  active  form,  as  in  phlebitis,  or  in  its 
sub-active,  as  in  venous  congestion,  to  depress  the  general  circtilatioo, 
and,  when  the  latter  is  attendant  on  idiopathic  fever  to  delay  the  stage 
of  reaction,  and  that  it  is  the  usual  effect  of  loss  of  blood  to  increase 
that  depression,  progressively,  till  syncope  comes  on,  there  are,  neTe^ 
theless,  numerous  instances  in  which  the  remedy  manifests  an  oppo* 
site  effect.  That  is  to  say,  relief  may  be  so  instantaneoas  that  the 
pulse  will  increase  in  volume  and  force,  the  dark  and  trickling  blood 
spout  out  with  a  florid  hue,  afl»r  a  few  ounces  have  escaped,  aod 
while  still  flowing  from  the  arm.*  In  these  cases,  the  abstraction  of 
blood  should  be  continued  till  the  pulse  is  again  subdued,  or  the  b9> 
cessary  impression  will  not  be  produced  (§  806, 1056). 

969,  d*  So  variable  in  intensity  are  the  morbid  changes  inthedif* 
ferent  varieties  of  congestive  fever,  especially  the  local  congrations, 
as  in  the  plague,  yellow  fever,  typhus,  &c.,  at  different  times,  that  an 
impression  exists  with  many  that  those  diseases  must  be  treated  at 
one  time  with  stimulants,  while  bloodletting  may  be  necessary  at  an- 
other. But  this  is  neither  true  nor  philosophical.  On  the  contrary, 
since  the  same  disease  is  always  essentially  the  same  (or  there  is  an 
end  to  all  medical  philosophy,  §  752,  &c.);  and  since  also  diseases 
most  intense  and  malignant  where  bloodletting  is,  at  first,  most  impffl> 
fectly  borne,  if  this  agent  be  important  in  the  mild  forms,  it  ^  oiore 
so  where  the  prostration,  and,  therefore,  the  amount  of  disease,  is 
greatest.  This,  too,  is  universally  sustained  by  all  the  best  experi- 
ence (§  1005.     Also,  p.  868-872,  §  1068). 

970,  a.  Cases  not  unfrequently  occur  which  present  many  of  mj 
phenomena  of  the  prostrated  conditions  of  venous  congestion,  and 
congestive  fever,  which  have  no  affinity  with  those  diseases,  but  whicn 
are  constantly  confounded  with  them.  Such  is  the  case  with  injan^ 
from  falls,  the  shock  of  surgical  operations,  &c  Here  the  powers  of 
life  are  actually  and  simply  reduced ;  certainly  not  modified  as  oj 
the  action  of  specific  morbific  causes  (§  790  i,  961  3). 

970,  b.  In  the  latter  instances  the  abstraction  of  blood  has  been 
often  fatal,  and  should  never  be  practiced  unless  some  inflammation 

*  Bee  Kbihsxb's  experimoDt  p.  310, 4  4S5, 
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subBeqnently  spring  up.  But  if  the  prostrating  nervous  influence  be 
great,  even  though  the  brain  have  sustained  concussion,  stimulants 
should  be  administered.  This  should  also  be  the  practice  in  the 
analogous  conditions  which  are  produced  by  drinking  cold  water 
when  in  an  excited  state  from  the  united  effect  of  hard  labor  and  hot 
weather.  Opiates  should  be  also  employed  to  relieve  the  stomach. 
In  apoplexies,  when  the  pulse  is  sunken  bloodletting  should  be  de- 
layea,  or  cautiously  practiced  at  first.  The  morbid  state  of  the  brain, 
or  pressure  on  the  organ,  has  determined,  in  such  cases,  a  perni- 
ciously depressing  influence  on  all  the  powers  of  life,  and  the  impres- 
sion from  loss  of  blood  superadded  to  this  morbid  influence  may  do* 
stroy  the  patient  at  once.  Bloodletting  will  be  ultimately  necessary, 
and  perhaps  to  a  large  extent.  It  commonly  happens,  however,  that 
an  opposite  or  exciting  nervous  influence  is  determined  upon  the 
heart  and  capillary  vessels,  at  the  invasion  of  apoplexy;  that  the 
pulse  is  full  and  bounding,  the  face  flushed,  &c.  In  these  cases,  de- 
cisive bloodletting,  cathartics,  &c.,  are  the  principal  xomedies. — {Med» 
and  Phys.  Camm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  342-361 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  234-^238.) 

970,  c.  There  are  many  sympathetic  affections  supervening  on  con* 
gestive  disease  of  the  abdominal  organs  which  appear  to  most  observ- 
ers to  be  the  leading  condition  of  disease ;  such  as  diffuse  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  fauces,  erysipelas,  painful  affections 
of  the  head,  &c.  These,  however,  as  I  have  before  said,  should  be 
considered  rather  in  the  light  of  symptoms,  while  the  demonstrations 
of  cure  should  be  made  upon  the  primary  and  principal  seat  of  dis- 
ease (§  689,  /).  In  the  cases  supposed,  many  diflerent  tissues  may  be 
affected,  and  there  may  be,  also,  mach  variety  in  the  morbid  states. 
There  is  congestion  (flub-inflammation)  of  the  venous  tissue  of  the 
liver,  &;c.,  more  active  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  or  of  the  skin. 
But,  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach,  and  intestines,  is  also  more 
or  less  severely  affected,  and  the  head  suffers  sympathetically.  These 
last  conditions,  however,  are  not  inflammatory,  perhaps ;  but  so  near- 
ly approximate  that  pathological  state  that  they  are  readily  converted 
into  it  by  any  increasing  force  of  hepatic  congestion  (§  803),  by  the 
undue  irritation  of  cathartics,  or  by  improper  food,  stimulants,  &c.  f  § 
527  (2,  528,  529).  All  other  parts  suffer,  also,  more  or  less,  in  their 
vital  states ;  and,  although  variously,  there  is  yet  determined  through- 
out, by  the  leading  conditions  of  disease,  a  general  coincidence  be- 
tween the  morbid  states  that  may  be  strongly  pronounced  and  those 
which  are  less  so,  and  where  predisposition  is  only  taking  place  (§ 
143  c,  150-152,  870  aa).  This  may  be  more  distinctly  appreciated 
by  referring  to  what  I  have  said  of  the  influences  of  remote  causes 
(§  630  c,  662,  657  a,  659,  689  /,  694i,  813,  817,  847  g,  1058  m). 

I  am  now  brought  to  the  application  of  the  foregoing  remarks. 
We  see,  therefore,  from  the  analogy  which  prevails  throughout  the 
morbid  states,  how  a  single  remedy,  like  loss  of  blood,  will  strike  a 
blow  at  any  one  of  the  pathological  conditions ;  and  the  more  pro- 
found its  influence  upon  the  principal,  the  more  completely  will  it 
subvert  the  minor  anections.  But  loss  of  blood  is  far  from  being 
always  necessary  in  these  complex  conditions ;  and  we  may  then  find 
that  some  internal  remedy,  as,  for  example,  a  compound  of  six  or 
eight  grains  of  the  submuriate  of  mercury,  twelve  or  twenty  of  jalap, 
and  one  to  five  of  ipecacuanha,  will  stretch  its  power  to  every  part  of 
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the  organism,  toucli  every  part  vMa  a^  correspondinff  salutary  io. 
fluence,  and  start  every  part  at  once  on  the  way  of  recuperadon 
(§  143,  233^,  514,  674  d,  733,  804, 811,  847  g,  1056, 1059). 

The  foregoing  example  is  also  a  good  illnstradon  of  an  impotUflt 
doctrine  which  I  have  propounded  to  explain  what  humoralism  bad 
neglected ;  the  exempUon  of  all  parts  of  the  body  &om  any  deleteo- 
ous  action  of  the  blood  in  those  local  forms  of  disease  which  are  ca- 
pable of  modifying  its  character..  The  blood  is  always  affected  ia 
nearly  one.  universal  way  in  any  given  condition  of 'disease ;  wbaterer 
the  sympathetic  complexities*  The  whole  condition  of  the  tx^ 
from  the  highest  t0  the  lowest  grade  of  disease,  moves  on  under  le- 
ciprocal  harmoniziog  influences  of  all  parts  upon  each  other,  thoagk 
the  greater  malady  exert  a  controlling. power.  The  morbid  blood, 
therefore,  is  exactly  adapted  in  its  condition  to  all  parts,  and,  tbei»' 
fore,  molests  ncfUe  (§  137  e,  143  c,  847,  870  aa,  984). 

Of  Bloodletting  in  the  recognized  Forms  of  Injlammatum. 

971.  Although!  have  Remonstrated  in  my  Essay  on  YeDOus  Congei* 
tion,  contained,  in  the  Medical  and  Phytiologieal  ^CammeiUariet,  tint 
its  pathological  state  is  constituted  by  inflammation  of  the  venoofltu* 
sue,  the  subject, 'netmtb8taa:iding  its  importance,  has  received  as  jet 
but  little  attention  $rom  Ike  hands  of  others ;  but  stimulants,  as  nnal, 
especially  in  Grreat  Britain  and  France,  continue  to  be  Ae  ^Torite 
means  of  treatriient ;  thoixgh  not  so,  nor  ever  so,  in  these  United  Stated 
The  decision  of  the  ri^  still  rests  with  futurity ;  but  that  future,  is 
the  prospective  view  of  .America,  in  the  rise  of  the  North  of  Europe 
and  the  retrospective  Ivierw  of  Southern  Europe,  cannot  be  distant 

972.  I  now  approach;  however,  conditions  of  disease  which  bafa 
been,  from  immemorial  time,  of  an  admitted  inflammatory  nature; 
however  various  the  hypotheses  as  to  their  pathological  cause.  We 
now  lose  sight,  or  mostly  so,  of  that  depnessang  influence  of  venoos 
congestion  which  so  often  gives  malignancy  to  lever,  and  embarrassM 
or  disarms  the  hand  of  art,  and  are  in  the  midst  of  innumerable  mod- 
ifications of  the  same  pathological  state  as  presented  by  other  tissaes, 
that  reflect  upon  the  system  a  series  of  diflerent  influences,  tboogb 
ofl;en  of  an  intensely  morbific  nature  (§  935,  d). 

973.  a.  To  comprishend  folly  the  effects  of  loss  of  blood  in  the  m- 
flammatory  conditions  now  before  us,  it  is  still  important  to  bear  m 
mind  the  reciprocal  sympathies  among  the  capillary  vessels  of  allpaxti 
and  with  the  heart,  as  set  forth  in  the  preceding  divisions  of  our  sub- 
ject, since  upon  them  depend,  as  in  simple  forms  of  venous  coogtf^ 
tion  and  active  phlebitis,  the  dListurbihg  reflex  nervous  influences  ot 
all  local  inflammations.    But  these  constitutional  results,  altfaough  de- 
pendent upon  reflex  actions  of  the  nervous  system  as  when  they  spnng 
from  venous  congestion  and  active  phlebitis,  present  an  aspect  mors 
or  less  different.     The  local  conditions  exalt,  instead  of  depresw^i 
die  general  action  of  the  circulatory  organs.     There  is  an  expanded, 
instead  of  a  contracted  state,  of  the  general  capillaiy  system ;  the  cir- 
culation is  firee,  the  heart  unincumbered,  with  accumulated  blood, and 
beats  with  more  than  its  natural  vigor  and  frequency.    T^®*®  "*^ 
mations,  therefore,  commonly  act  upon  the  system  at  large  wter  tne 
manner  of  direct  stimulants,  and  thus  tend  to  cotmteract  the  deprev 
ing  effect  of  loss  of  blood  (§  226,  229,  500  m). 
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973,  h.  The  point,  therefore,  to  be  now  observed  is  an  apparently 
oposite  effect  of  reflex  nervous  action,  excited  by  inflammation,  upon  the 
organs  of  circulation  from  that  v^hich  attends  the  loss  of  blood  or  any 
other  sedative  agent.  One  is  exciting,  the  other  depressing.  One 
excites  general  arterial  action,  the  other  subdues  it. 

974,  a.  Certain  parts,  under  equal  degrees  of  common  inflammation, 
maintain  the  general  exciting  influence  upon  the  organs  of  circulation 
against  the  depressing  effects  of  bloodletting  more  than  others,  and 
this  is  especially  true  of  the  brain  (§  230).  In  many  forms,  also,  of 
specific  inflammation,  as  in  acute  rheumatism,  the  local  vessels  are  in 
a  peculiarly  irritable  state,  and  produce  an  excessive  exciting  influ- 
ence upon  the  whole  sanguiferous  system  ;  the  heart  itself  oflen  par- 
ticipating, by  sympathy,  in  the  rheumatic  inflammation  (§  625,  526  b, 
527).  Somethmg  in  this  respect  is  also  due  to  the  nature  of  the  tissue 
which  may  be  the  seat  of  the  affection ;  articular  rheumatism,  for  ex- 
ample, deriving  an  obstinate  character  from  the  peculiar  vital  consti- 
tution of  the  ligaments  (§  133,  134).  Here  the  affection  may  yield 
only  to  great  losses  of  blood ;  especially  if  the  chief  dependence  be 
placed  upon  this  remedy.  Owing  to  the  same  persistence  of  local  dis- 
ease, and  its  general  influences,  cathartics  make  less  impression  than 
in  most  other  active  inflammations,  unless  of  the  brain.  For  the  same 
reasons,  also,  gradually-increased  doses  of  the  antimonials  are  com- 
monly borne  to  a  large  extent,  and  vascular  action  yields  slowly  to 
their  influence.  A  common  principle  is  concerned  with  all  the  rem- 
edies, according  to  their  developments  of  reflex  nervous  action. 

974,  b.  On  the  other  hand,  when  inflammation,  in  rare  instances,  is 
aggravated  or  induced  by  an  excessive  loss  of  blood,  such  is  the  com- 
bined nature  of  the  exciting  cause  and  its  curative  effects,  that  the 
modified  irritability  of  the  vessels  may  readily  yield,  at  the  moment, 
to  a  farther  loss ;  but  if  general  bloodletting  be  now  practiced,  it  will 
soon  go  on  with  its  deleterious  influence  (§  950).    It  is  not  a  remedy. 

974,  c.  Inflammation  of  the  brain  develops  very  powerfully  and  ob- 
stinately an  exciting  nervous  influence,  which  not  only  holds  in  sub- 
jection, against  the  usual  influenpe  of  loss  of  blood,  the  whole  capillary 
system  and  the  heart,  but  this  nervous  power  is  determined  upon  the 
vascular  system  of  the  brain  itself  vritn  greater  intensity  than  upon 
the  instruments  of  inflammation  in  any  other  part  (§  227,  no.  1,  230). 
Hence  it  is,  that  general  bloodletting  is  commonly  necessary  to  a 
greater  extent  in  inflammations  of  the  brain  than  of  other  organs. 
This  is  the  reason,  also,  why  general  bloodletting  is  required  by  the 
cerebral  inflammations  and  congestions  of  infants,  when  leeching  will 
often  succeed  in  inflammations  of  equal  intensity  in  other  parts  at  that 
period  of  life  (§  576  «,  925  b,  c,  951  b,  d,  955,  992,  944  c,  1056).* 

975,  a.  Again,  another  general  law.  So  great  is  the  sympathy  be- 
tween vessels  of  the  same  order,  and  especially  those  in  which  the 
organic  properties  are  most  active,  that  while  those  which  are  engaged 
in  the  process  of  inflammation  remain  unsubdued  the  whole  series 
throughout  the  body  is  liable  to  be  thus  held  in  a  state  of  excitement. 
This  is  peculiarly  true  when  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  inflammation ; 
for,  while  the  contraction  of  its  capillaries  tends,  as  a  sedative,  to  pros- 
trate the  general  circulation,  their  morbid  exjitement,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  only  contributes  to  sustain  the  general  circulation,  but  the 
influence  of  a  stimulant  is,  by  this  cause,  still  exerted  upon  the  organ, 

*  See  NoTB  Q  p.  1122. 
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and  still  propagated  to  the  heart  and  arteries  (§  226,  229, 230, 480- 
483,  500,  526  o,  916-921,  929-936).  The  excitement  of  theToseb 
of  the  brain  is  partly  promoted  by  their  peculiar  relation  to  the  or^ 
which  is  the  principal  centre  of  the  nerrous  power,  and  in  pan  by  the 
tendency  of  that  condition  to  preyent  a  contraction  of  the  correspoDd- 
ing  vessels  in  other  parts.  This  peculiarity  depends  upon  a  Bpedal 
nervous  influence  which  is  exerted  upon  the  vessels  of  the  brain  b  a 
state  of  inflammation  (§  231),  and  is  Uius  distinguished  from  thaton- 
dition  of  the  vessels  in  other  parts  when  the  seat  of  inflammation.  Ii 
inflammations  of  other  organs,  therefore,  the  nervous  influence  lij 
which  excited  vessels  hold  in  partial  subjection  the  correspondiiig 
series  throughout  the  body  is  less,  and  is  sooner  overcome  by  loss  of 
blood,  and  general  prostration  follows  sooner,  than  when  the  brabii 
the  seat  of  inflammation  (§  140,  1039,  1040). 

975,  b.  Hence  the  reason  why  greater  loss  of  bloodisgeneraHjoe- 
cessary  in  cerebral  inflammations  to  produce  syncope  than  in  simflara^ 
fections  of  other  parts.  In  the  latter  cases,  and  where  general  bloodlet- 
ting is  used,  the  capillaries  of  the  brain  are  brought  under  impressioDU 
soon  as  the  loss  is  felt  by  the  instruments  of  disease ;  and  the  depiess' 
ing  nervous  influence  then  becomes  a  powerful  co-operating  cause  of 
the  general  prostration  (§  930-934, 940-942).  But,  it  is  nowobTions, 
that  when  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  inflammation  this  influence  is  ob- 
tained with  CTeater  difficulty.  Before  it  can  be  established  by  losof 
blood  a  positive  change  in  its  highly-excited  capillaries  must  be  effed- 
ed,  and  that  opposite  state  of  nervous  influence  which  arises  finomtba 
excitement  must  be  first  overcome  (§944c).  This  depresaion  maybe 
often  obtained  most  perfectlv,  and  propagated  most  extensively,  bj 
long-continued  syncope.  This  will  sometimes  happen  in  moat  ioflnD- 
mations  of  other  parts,  and  sometimes  of  the  brain  itself  by  the  loss 
orsmall  quantities  of  blood  (§  951  i,  955  b,  1056). 

975,  c.  We  learn  from  the  foregoing  philosophy  the  reason  wbj.a 
cerebral  inflammations,  there  is  oftener  a  rise  of  inflammatioi  after 
syncope  from  loss  of  blood,  than  in  inflammations  of  other  parts.  Bat, 
in  all  the  cases,  if  a  repetition  of  the  remedy  be  required,  the  am 
influences  will,  in  a  general  sense,  operate  again,  and  again  enable  os 
to  abstract  all  the  blood  that  may  be  salutary  at  the  next  operaooo; 
and  so  on,  till  a  permanently  salutary  change  is  established. 

976,  a.  Again,  in  certain  diseases  where  the  cerebral  and  gaDgliomc 
systems  appear  to  be  much  involved,  but  in  an  unknown  manner,  aiw 
where,  perhaps,  there  are  no  special  marks  of  inflammation  in  anj 
part  of  the  body,  vast  quantities  of  blood  maybe  lost  withoat  inducing 
syncope.  In  these  cases  there  is  great  nervous  irritability.  I  have 
seen  upward  of  thirty  ounces  of  blood  taken  from  the  arm  of  a  man, 
in  hydrophobia,  after  the  radial  artery  had  ceased  to  be  felt;  me  pj- 
tient  being  all  the  while  in  an  erect  posture,  and  remaining  to  me  la» 
without  any  sense  of  faintness.  Similar  cases  are  recorded  by  tlie 
East  India  surgeons. 

976,  h.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  an  opposite  state  of  die  cere- 
bral influence  in  some  cases  of  mania,  and  the  delirium  of  ^"^  . 
ness,  where,  from  its  depressing  effect,  the  condition  of  the  system  dm 
been  erroneously  compared  to  that  of  debility  (§  569,  i).    *Jf^ . 
particular  cases  bloodletting  is  impedPectly  borne ;  ^^^^^^f^^, 
strong  impression  upon  the  nervous  centres.    In  the  case  of  dnn* 
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enness  there  is  veno|js  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  so  modified  by 
the  remote  causes  as  to  often  lead  to  early  syncope  (§  816  &,  978). 

976.  c.  Analogous  modifications  will  also  arise  from  any  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  organic  properties  of  other  parts  may  happen  to 
be  affected ;  not  only  in  specific  inflammations,  but  from  those  shades 
of  difference  which  attend  common  inflammation  (§  652  Cy  722).  Par- 
ticular influences  will  be  determined  upon  the  whole  system  by  tliese 
modifications,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  combined  influences  trans- 
mitted to  the  nervous  centres,  by  the  exact  modification  of  dbease  and 
the  special  influences  it  may  exert  on  other  parts,  and  give  a  cor- 
responding direction  to  loss  of  blood  (§  150,  151,  228,  500,  514  A). 
Thence  it  will  appear  that  much  will  depend  upon  the  natural  rela^ 
tion  of  other  organs  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  to  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  the  special  vital  constitution  of  each  (§  133-138,  143-152). 

Other,  and  more  accidental  causes,  may  contribute  to  these  results. 
They  have  all  an  important  bearing  upon  the  effects  of  loss  of  blood, 
often  playing  an  important  part  m  the  phenomena  of  bloodletting ; 
leading  to  syjicope  from  the  loss  of  an  ounce  of  blood  where  we  may 
have  calculated  upon  a  pound  or  more,  or  where  yet  more  may  be  de- 
manded by  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  loss 
of  blood  may  throw,  at  once,  a  flood  of  Ught  upon  some  obscure  con- 
dition of  disease,  as  some  ill-defined  venous  congestion,  or  upon  some 
natural  peculiarities  of  constitution,  &;c.  Or,  again,  it  may  be  useless, 
or  hazardous,  to  bleed  a  patient  far  advanced  in  typhoid  pneumonia, 
or  in  the  pleurisy  of  confirmed  phthisis,  or  in  less  serious  inflammations 
incident  to  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  or  in  the  phlegmatic  temperament. 

It  is  therefore  manifest,  that  peculiar  impressions  will  be  deter- 
mined upon  the  nervous  centres  by  the  loss  of  blood,  and  thence  re- 
flected with  varying  effects  upon  other  parts,  according  to  the  natural 
constitution  of  each  individual,  the  nature,  extent,  force,  duration,  and 
or^nic  lesions  of  disease,  the  organs  affected,  especially  if  the  brain 
be  its  seat  or  otherwise  participate,  and  according  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  cerebral  derangement,  and  the  nervous  influence  which 
may  be  exerted  by  this  and  by  other  parts  (150,  151,  892^  t,  1008). 

977.  But  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged,  that  in  abstracting  blood, 
and  in  the  administration  of  cathartics,  emetics,  antimonial  altera- 
tives, &c.,  it  should  be  considered  that  it  is  the  constant  tendency  of 
an  inflamed  part  to  prevent  a  contraction  of  the  capillaries  of  other 
parts,  and  therefore  to  maintain  the  action  of  the  general  circulatory 
system  (§  933, 944  c).  We  shall  not  obtain  a  proper  amount  of  this 
general  impression,  if  important  to  the  case,  until  the  loss  of  blood  is 
sensibly  felt  by  the  part  inflamed  ;  and  this  may  depend  upon  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances,  even  upon  the  contingency  of  a  large  or  small 
stream  of  blood,  the  posture  of  the  subject,  the  state  of  his  mind,  &c. 
But,  in  all  severe  inflammations  the  general  impression  should  be 
fully  produced,  and  this  is  only  effected  at,  or  near  the  point  of  syn- 
cope ;  the  patient  being  always  in  a  sitting  or  elevated  posture. 

978.  Although,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  the  tendency  of  venous  con- 
gestion to  depress  the  powers  of  circulation,  there  are  many  chronic 
cases  of  this  disease  in  which  the  law  relative  to  inflammation  of  oth- 
er tissues  is  found  to  obtain,  though  in  an  inferior  degree.  The  pulse 
is  more  or  less  excited  and  hard,  and  loss  of  blood  is  more  or  less 
borne,  at  the  beginning  of  the  treatment,  as  in  the  other  cases.     This 
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is  especially  true  not  only  of  chronic^but  of  the^ore  rapid  formof  tbe 
disease,  when  affecting  tlie  brain.  The  chrome  conditions,  bowever, 
sometimes  become  suddenly  aggravated,  and  the  general  circokdon 
sinks  down  suddenly  under  this  aggravated  state,  when  syncope  mj 
follow  a  small  abstraction  of  blood  (§  688  o-k,  786,  kc^  976  b). 
<  979.  From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  appears  that  general  blood- 
letting  is  the  great  remedy  for  all  inflammatory  affections  of  impoitnt 
organs,  with  those  exceptions  of  a  chronic  nature  to  which  leedoog 
is  more  appropriate,  and  which  occur  in  that  division  of  our  saljjeet 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  its  philosophy  (§  914,  &c.).  Then 
should  be  no  hesitation,  in  the  active  forms  of  Uib  disease,  with  die 
most  cautious  practitioner,  in  meting  out  a  full  measure  of  the  capi&i 
remedy.  The  tendency  of  the  affection  to  sustain  the  system  ma 
the  loss  of  blood,  and  the  phenomena  of  increased  excitement,  should 
nerve  the  weakest  arm  to  an  obvious,  easy,  and  important  duty.  This 
duty,  however,  it  is  my  purpose  to  enforce  yet  farther,  when  I  shaS 
have  reached  the  experience,  and  the  details  of  practice,  that  remain 
as  the  choicest  legacies  of  the  illustrious  dead. 

980.  The  foregoing  remarks  upon  the  tendency  of  inflammation  to 
sustain  the  system  under  the  loss  of  blood,  and  the  n^iditywitk 
which  small  losses,  in  venous  congestion,  will  place  the  organic  prop- 
erties in  a  state  to  bear  a  measure  which  would  prostrate  the  orgus 
of  circulation  in  health,  are  farther  illustrative  of  the  great  law  of 
adaptation,  by  which  nature  has  contrived  all  things  in  organic  life  fiv 
its  ever-varying  exigencies  (§  143  c,  733  d,  847  g,  870  aa). 

Of  Bloodletting  in  Simple  Continued,  and  Simple  LUermitteiU  Faff. 

981.  Where  fever  is  not  complicated  with  local  congestions  and 
Inflammations  loss  of  blood  is  not  often  required,  unless  to  reduce  the 
force  of  arterial  excitement  when  so  considerable  as  to  endanger  the 
appearance  of  those  local  affections.  If  this  condition,  or  any  coixii- 
tion  of  the  febrile  action,  do  not  soon  abate  under  the  influence  of 
cathartics,  an  emetic,  and  appropriate  alteratives,  recourae  shonla 
then  be  had  to  general  bloodletting;  though  it  will  not  be  often  ne- 
cessary to  carry  the  remedy  beyond  a  moderate  extent.  If  the  treat- 
ment, however,  be  early  and  judiciously  begun,  the  disease  will  coa^ 
monly  surrender,  in  its  early  stage,  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
principal  remedy  for  those  conditions  of  fever  which  are  associated 
with  inflammation  and  venous  congestion. 

In  the  cases  of  high  arterial  excitement  to  which  I  have  now  ^efe^ 
red,  it  is  important  to  consider  that  three  principal  causes  are  in  op- 
eration which  may  lead  to  the  development  of  mflammationB.  1  ne 
most  important  is  the  morbid  and  highly  irritable  state  o{  the  capUa- 
ry  and  extreme  blood-vessels.  The  second  is  the  force  of  the  circu- 
lation, which  contributes,  as  a  mechanical  cause  acting  upon  the  mor- 
bidly susceptible  vessels.  The  third  is  the  augmented  ▼o^^"*®.^; 
blood  in  those  vessels,  and  whose  influence  is  chiefly  that  of  ft  ^^ 
stimulus  (§  137  d,  710  i,  784). 

982.  But,  it  often  happens,  as  when  fever  and  venous  congestion 
appear  in  connection,  that  inflammation  presents  i^elf  simultaneonsj 
with  the  constitutional  malady,  or  the  latter  may  be  preceded  ^ 
either  local  form  of  disease,  or  these  local  states  may  spring  up 
the  progress  of  the  general  malady  (§  779,  813).    In  the  last  tvro  in- 
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Stances,  the  affection  which  is  first  in  order  contributes  more  or  less 
as  an  exciting  cause  of  the  supervening  disease  (^  714,  715,  779). 
If  the  general  disorder  then  continue  to  advance,  congestions  or  in- 
flammations of  other  parts  are  liable  to  spring  up  iu  quick  succession ; 
the  general  affection,  and  the  local  developments,  and  the  predispo- 
sition of  organs  to  inflammation  or  congestion,  being  the  principal 
causes  of  the  successive  explosions  of  disease,  and  mutually  aggiava 
ting  each  other  (§  137  J,  714,  716). 

983.  From  what  has  been  now  said,  and  of  the  treatment  of  inflam* 
mation  and  venous  congestion,  we  may  make  up  our  minds  that  there 
can  be  no  tampering  with  the  complicated  forms  of  fever,  whether  as- 
sociated with  one  or  the  other  of  me  local  conditions  of  disease.  In 
either  case,  especially  in  continued  fever,  general  bloodletting  is  more 
imperatively  demanded  than  by  either  of  the  local  conditions  in  their 
independent  state ;  and  the  earlier  this  important  step  is  taken  the 
better.  Nor  should  we  strike  with  a  sparing  hand,  nor  move  at  a  tar- 
dy pace ;  but  rather  let  the  first  be  a  heavy  blow,  and  as  ofb  repeated 
as  the  foe  may  rise,  yet  always  proportioned  to  its  own  degree  of 
strength.  Let  those,  however,  who  may  not  relish  this  *'  rash  advice," 
gather  wisdom  and  moral  courage  from  the  experience  and  philoso- 
phy that  yet  await  us  from  abler  hands. 

984,  a.  Nevertheless,  in  the  complications  of  intermittent  fever  with 
venous  congestion,  and  sometimes  with  inflammation,  such  ifl  the  na- 
ture of  the  predisposing  cause,  and  the  local  affections  are  so  apt  to 
be  imbued  with  its  influence,  that  it  frequently  happens  that  bloodlet- 
ting may  fail  of  the  requisite  impression  upon  the  local  forms  of  dis- 
ease, and  the  special  aid  of  the  Peruvian  febrifuge,  or  analogous 
means,  may  be  useful,  or  necessary,  in  subduing  the  local  affections 
after  a  due  impression  has  been  made  by  loss  of  blood,  cathartics,  Sec. 
In  advanced  typhus,  stimulants,  bark,  and  strong  broths  are  important. 

984,  b.  The  foregoing  reference  to  the  remote  causes  of  disease  with 
a  view  to  some  special  deviation  ^om  the  general  principles  of  treat- 
ment is  exactly  on  a  par  with  the  antidotal  treatment  of  poisona.  The 
quinia,  which  may  be  ultimately  necessary  to  overcome  intermittent 
fever,  or  its  associated  inflammations  and  venous  congestions,  presents 
a  remote  resemblance  to  the  elaborate  ferrugiaous  mixture  in  cases 
of  poisoning  by  hydrocyanic  add,  and  other  analogous  examples. 
It  is  true,  that,  in  the  latter  cases  the  counter-agent  acts  in  a  purely 
chemical  manner,  while  in  the  former  the  special  agent  operates 
through  vital  influences  alone.  I  have  thus  adverted  to  this  analogy 
in  deference  to  the  humoral  patholc^,  and  espedally  on  account  of  a 
vague  belief  that  quinia  cures  intermittents  by  neutralizing  the  mias* 
matic  poison  (§  662,  809-816,  891^  k,  892  by  892^  v,  894  c,  d^  1059). 

Now  the  whole  of  this  philosophy  will  be  set  right  by  considering 
the  modus  operandi  of  the  best  antidotes  for  poisonous  doses  of  opium ; 
namely,  cofl^  and  the  cold  dash*  Here  there  is  no  difference,  in  their 
acceptation  as  poisons,  between  the  opium  and  the  miasma.  Both 
have  equally  established  their  morbific  e&cts.     * 

And  now  as  to  the  ^^  antidotes  for  opium.**  "Who  ever  imagined 
that  coffee  removes  the  morbid  states  by  entering  the  circulation,  and 
there  neutralizing  the  opumt  The  modus  operandi  is  the  same  as  I 
have  set  forth  for  opiates  in  §  891^  ^,  ib,  and  for  the  cold  dash  and 
seton  in  §  514  d,  905  a.    I  need  not  add  that  the  modus  operandi  of 

A  A  A 
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quinia,  in  the  cure  of  intermittentSy  is  exactly  equivalent  to  tx&e 
and  the  cold  dash  in  that  of  poisoning  by  opium*i[§  137  e,  150-152, 
662  a,  h,  892  h^  c,  904  c,  d),  and  the  nervous  system  will  alone  explain. 

In  all  such  cases,  therefore,  the  special  treatment  may  be  considered 
antidotal ;  since,  as  in  the  cases  where  we  merely  attempt  to  neatral* 
ize  a  poison  while  it  yet  exists  in  the  stomach,  we  equally  apply  die 
treatment  in  the  former  case  to  certain  specific  effects  which  have  re- 
sulted from  causes  which  are  alike  distinguished  by  very  epecial  ra^ 
.tues.  In  one  case  we  attack  the  cause  itself;  in  the  other,  the  effeeti 
which  it  may  produce. 

It  is  therefore  sufficiently  evident  that  in  the  administration  of  qoin- 
ia  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fever,  and  in  other  analogoos  ex* 
amples,  we  leave,  more  or  less,  the  general  principles  which  apply  to 
the  generic  character  of  the  diseases,  and  turn  some  agent  of  speaal 
virtues  against  the  modifying  influences  ofsuch  predisposing  causes  u 
are  capable  of  bending  the  general  pathology  from  its  more  commoo 
form.  But,  it  is  rare  that  the  general  plan  of  treatment  is  not  mon 
or  less  in  demand ;  or  that  the  special  remedy  will  come  under  the 
law  of  universal  adaptation  till  the  whole  system  is  submitted  to  is* 
fluences  by  such  remedies  as  are  consistent  with  all  the  varied  coexist- 
ing pathological  conditions  (§  847  g^  870  aa). 

Some  other  examples  of  practical  importance  will,  at  the  stme 
time,  advance  our  ptiilosophy  upon  the  subject  under  inyestigadoB. 
Thus,  bloodletting  may,  or  may  not  be  necessary  in  a  scrofaloos  is- 
flammation.  If  it  attack  the  lungs,  it  will  be  important;  especisDj 
in  its  early  and  active  stages.  Here  the  remedy  is  of  universal  adap- 
tation. If  the  superficial  lymphatic  glands  be  the  seat  of  the  affectico, 
leeches  may  be  proper.  But,  in  such  cases,  we  are  apt  to  leave  tlie 
general  principles  of  treatment,  and  to  refer  specifically  to  the  naton 
of  the  predisposing  cause,  which  is  here  implanted  in  the  constitntiop 
of  the  mdividual  (§  561,  586,  659,  661, 666).  Experience  has  shoTFD 
that  iodine,  which  does'  not  belong  to  the  remedies  for  common  m* 
flammation,  is  especially  adapted  to  certain  states  of  scroftiloos  io- 
flammation.  But,  it  is  only  to  subdued  forms  of  the  disease  that  it  is 
suited ;  while  loss  of  blood  is  universally  applicable  in  all  the  active 
grades  of  the  disease,  whatever  be  the  part  invaded,  and  may  place 
every  part,  and  the  whole  system,  in  a  condition  for  the  salutary  ef- 
fects of  iodine  (§  137  e,  143  c,  150,  151,  163,  870  aa,  m  b,mk^} 

Again,  if  the  inflammation  be  syphilitic,  and  the  constitution  he  m- 
vaded  by  its  predisposing  influences,  bloodletting,  catbaiticsi  ^ 
may  or  may  not  be  necessary.  But,  a  general  aiitipbl(^gisti<;  piao 
should  be  pursued ;  at  least  so  far  as  to  exclude  stimulating  food, 
which  may  be  all  that  the  case  will  require  (§  856).  In  a  gen®™ 
sense,  however,  we  should  have  a  more  direct  reference  to  the  nature 
of  the  remote  cause,  and  administer  mercurial  preparationa;  amce  ex- 
perience has  shown  this  to  be  the  safest  and  most  efficient  treatment 
Here,  then,  mercury  assumes  the  charact^  of  what  is  called  "  a  spe- 
cific" (§  865,  892  m)  ;  though  it  is  one  of  the  antiphlogistics  which 
fall  within  the  principle  of  general  adaptation  to  inflammatory  dW" 
eases  (§  662,  859  J,  872  a,  890i,  892  J,  c,  898,  900,  904  c,  d,  im 

984,  c.  When  speaking  of  expectorants,  and  at  other  times,  I  hffW 
stated  the  importance  of  deriving  our  indications  of  cure  fi'om  wba* 
•we  may  witness  of  the  results  attendant  on  the  recuperative  efforts  of 

*  ThiB  agrees  with  the  effects  of  a  strong  inftision  of  coffee  in  health.   So,  alfOi  ^ 
mart  fonnd  that  coffee  incraaaes  the  violent  action  of  nnz  Tomioa  (S  908)* 
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nature  (§  862,  863,  892}  t).  I  am  now  led  to  recur  to  the  subject  on 
account  of  the  great  abuse  of  the  principle  in  the  treatment  of  acute 
inflammatory  afiections  of  the  lungs  by  stimulating  expectorants; 
which  are  administered  for  the  reason  alone  that  expectoration  is  ono 
of  the  consequences  of  the  natural  process  of  cure.  On  looking  a  littlo 
farther,  however,  we  iin^  that  bloody  mucus,  and  pure  blood,  are 
often  expectorated  in  pneumonia,  and  in  incipient  phthisis ;  and  that 
hemorrhs^es  are  frequently  occurring,  as  the  consequence  of  conges- 
tion or  inflammation,  from  all  parts  of  the  body.  Here,  then,  is  a 
remedy  for  inflammations  of  aU  parts,  suggested  by  Nature ;  while 
expectoration  refers  to  one  part  only.  What  is  thus  inculcated  as  to 
the  practical  application  of  the  more  comprehensive  principle  is  on- 
forced  by  all  tne  most  enlightened  experience  (§  863,^). — Note  F. 

985.  Finally,  when  bloodletting  is  judiciously  practiced,  it  often  su- 
persedes the  use  of  a  long  train  of  other  remedial  agents  which  may 
ultimately  bring  relief,  or  lessens  their  number  and  dose,  substitutes 
the  milder  for  the  more  energetic,  prepares  the  way  for  their  quick 
and  salutary  effects,  and  saves  to  the  patient  much  suffering,  and  se- 
cures a  speedy  convalescence. 

Of  Bloodletting  in  the  Cold  Stage  of  Fever, 

986,  a.  Bloodletting  has  been  practiced  successfuUy  by  many  phy- 
sicians in  the  cold  stage  of  intermittent  fever.  It  is  not,  however, 
with  any  reference  to  this  consideration  that  I  have  given  to  the  sub- 
ject the  distinction  of  a  chapter  by  itself;  but  for  the  greater  purpose 
of  illustrating  still  farther  the  influences  which  are  exerted  by  the  loss 
of  blood,  and  the  instrumentality  of  the  nervous  system. 

986,  h.  That  the  disease  should  be  thus  suddenly  arrested  is  entire - 
Iv  conformable  to  what  I  have  said  of  the  modus  operandi  of  bloodlet- 
tmg,  and  goes  to  confirm  the  pihilosophy.  The  cc^illaries  being  then 
in  a  state  of  universal  contraction  from  disease,  if  loss  of  blood  have 
its  special  influences  upon  the  organic  properties  of  these  vessels,  it 
should  be  the  efi*ect  of  such  a  cause,  in  suddenly,  greatly,  and  univer- 
sally increasing  that  contraction,  by  alterative  reflex  nervous  in- 
fluences, so  to  modify  the  morbid  state  as  to  interrupt  the  succession 
of  the  hot  stage.  But  the  abstraction  of  blood  must  oe  carried  to  the 
point  of  syncope,  that  it  may  thus  determine  a  powerful  nervous  in- 
fluence upon  the  instruments  of  the  morbid  process ;  or  that  change 
vrill  not  be  established  which  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  stage  of  re- 
action. In  these  cases,  however,  the  necessary  quantity  of  blood  is 
commonly  small ;  and  syncope,  therefore,  is  easily  induced.  But,  as 
the  morbid  contraction  depends  upon  a  difierent  cause,  and  as  the  vital 
properties  are  difierently  afiected  from  what  bloodletting  produces, 
although  the  remedy  occasion  the  same  phenomenon,  it  often  happens 
that  no  inconsiderable  loss  of  blood  will  be  sustained  before  that 
change  can  be  established  in  the  small  vessels  which  is  necessary  to 
perfect  the  contraction  which  is  incident  to  bloodletting,  and  which  is 
the  precursor  of  syncope  (^  1040,  1056,  and  "  contraction"  ^  944  c). 

987.  How,  therefore,  shall  we  interpret  by  any  other  philosophy 
than  that  which  I  have  propounded  the  sudden  interruption  of  fever 
in  its  cold  stage  by  the  loss  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  when  no 
amount,  perhaps,  would  have  arrested  the  disease  if  taken  at  any  oth- 
er period  t    The  quantities,  also,  necessary  to  success  depend,  in  part. 
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Upon  tbe  precise  period  of  the  cold  stage ;  whether  at  its  begiDUDg, 
or  near  its  termination  in  the  hot  stage.  Less  is  necessary,  ectem 
paribtUf  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  instance ;  althoagh  nature, ia 
the  latter  case,  is  preparing  for  a  recuperative  effort  (§  675).  And  so 
the  result  will  be  influenced  by  the  application  of  the  remedy  duna^ 
the  first  paroxysm,  or  by  its  delay  till  a  later,  and  this  often  in  propo^ 
tion  to  the  delay.  It  is  true,  diseases  generally  yield  most  rea^jb 
their  forming  stage ;  but  in  intermittent  fever  the  disease  may  benid 
to  be  renewed,  in  a  measure,  at  each  paroxysm.  Like  other  a&> 
tions,  however,  it  acquires  more  or  less  obstinacy  from  tbe  force  of 
habit,  and  from  the  influence  of  local  inflammations  and  venous  oqh- 
gestions  which  so  often  spring  up  in  its  progress.  But  that  habit  it 
more  or  less  broken  during  the  utermission ;  when  Nature  is  mkf 
at  restoration  (§  657,  &c.). 

988,  a.  Here,  also,  may  be  shown  absolutely  the  error  of  all  tie 
mechanical  hypotheses  which  have  been  put  forth  as  to  the  philosopliy 
of  bloodletting,  and  which  have  so  extensively  governed  the  applica* 
tion,  or,  rather,  have  led  to  the  neglect,  of  the  remedy.  If  we  ooo- 
sider  the  prevailing  one,  that  loss  of  blood  operates  by  mechamcaDj 
reducing  the  volume  of  the  circulatine  mass,  and  thus  empties  the  en- 
larged capillaries  in  inflammation  and  in  the  hot  stage  of  ferer,  it  ii 
at  once  contradicted  by  the  immediate  and  salutary  effect  of  the  Ion 
in  the  cold  stage  of  fever,  when  the  same  capillaries  and  the  sameia* 
struments  of  disease  are  already  so  contracted  that  the  blood  has  re- 
ceded from  them  toward  the  central  part  of  the  circnlation;  while  tbe 
immediate  effect  of  the  loss  of  blood  is  to  determine  an  incresad 
volume  upon  the  capillaries  (§  910,  935). 

988,  b.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  inquiry  |  bat  it  is 
well  to  advert  to  the  fact  that  the  phenomenon  now  before  as  is  equally 
demonstrative  of  the  error  of  imputing  syncope  to  the  redaction  of 
blood  within  the  cavities  of  the  heart ;  smce,  in  the  cold  stage  of  fe^i 
blood  is  always  accumulated  about  that  organ,  and  as  the  contnctioD 
of  the  ca{Hllaries'is  farther  increased  by  loss  of  blood,  so^  also,  is  tbe 
central  determination  (§  935). 

For  the  full  understanding  of  the  foregoing  subject,  the  ioqoinnf 
reader  will  refer  more  extensively  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  ageocj 
of  the  nervous  power  in  determining  the  effects  of  loss  of  blood. 

989.  The  foregoing  considerations  enable  us  to  uoderstand  wl 
bloodletting  is  more  useful  just  as  the  subsidence  of  the  hot  stage  be- 
gins than  at  its  eariier  periods.  Nature  is  now  consummating  aer 
efforts  at  relief.  The  capillary  vesseU  are  every  where  «^^  ?°' 
tract  to  their  natural  volume,  as  a  consequence  of  another  modmcation 
of  their  vital  state,  and  differing,  therefore,  fiom  that  of  the  cold  stage, 
and  from  that  which  is  induced  by  loss  of  blood.  The  M^^^ffJ? 
about  to  break  forth  in  virtue  of  this  recuperative  process,  and  blMO- 
lettii)g  vrill  now  accelerate  what  nature  is  instituting.  At  any  otha 
stage  of  reaction  this  curative  effect  is  less,  since  native  does  n<<  Jj^ 
so  co-operate  with  the  remedy  as  when  the  hot  stage  is  on  its  declmft 
Should  syncope,  even,  be  induced  during  the  rise  ^^fj^^^^^^^ 
action  will  be  very  apt  to  return,  though  it  pursue  a  mitigated  ctfW 
A  much  smaller  loss  of  blood  will  also  subdue  the  general  carcuiaao 
when  the  hot  stage  is  beginning  to  decline  than  daring  its  nse,  a 
leave  a  more  permanent  impression  upon  disease.    Neveitheless, 
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violence  of  reactioD,  &c.,  may  be  such  as  to  increase  or  give  rise  to 
local  inflammations ;  and  where  this  is  apprehended,  or  for  the  relief 
of  pain,  general  bloodletting  should  be  practiced  early  (§  675,  863  d^ 
1003).  This  section  inyolves  diversified  agencies  of  the  nervous  power. 

Of  BloocUeUing  in  Apoplexy, 

990,  a.  The  modus  operandi  of  bloodletting,  as  well  as  the  adapta- 
tion of  this  remedy  to  the  special  circumstances  of  disease,  and  its 
critical  influences  according  to  those  circumstances,  especially  in  its 
relative  effects  through  the  mstrumentality  of  the  nervous  power,  may 
be  now  advantageously  considered  by  contrasting  its  results  in  certain 
states  of  apoplectic  affections  with  what  has  been  said  of  the  counter- 
acting nature  of  inflammation,  and  of  the  nervous  influence,  in  prece- 
ding sections.     This  influence  must  apply  equally  to  all  the  cases. 

990,  b.  It  is  the  well-directed  application  of  bloodletting  which 
constitutes  the  uincipal  means  in  the  treatment  of  sanguineous  apo- 
plexy ;  and  although  it  may  be  often  important  to  delay  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood,  it  will  be  generally  necessary  in  the  progress  of  the 
cure.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  concurring  opinion  of  almost  all  writers 
of  eminence ;  although  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  practice  is  not 
founded  upon  successful  experience,  or  any  agreement  in  pathologi- 
cal views.  Even  those  who  condemn  bloodletting  in  pneumonia,  en* 
teritis,  or  other  grave  inflammations,  are  neither  mtimidated  by  age, 
nor  by  expiring  nature,  when  apoplexy  makes  its  invasion.  Some 
are  prompted  by  a  supposed  rupture  of  a  vessel,  which  they  expect 
to  stanch  by  bleeding  m)m  another;  while  a  few,  more  philosophical, 
regard  the  effiision  as  the  result  of  a  morbid  process  analogous  to  se- 
cretion. It  is  with  all,  however,  a  mechanical  operation.  There  is 
too  much  blood  in  the  brain,  and  it  must  be  drawn  off  by  the  lancet. 
That  is  their  modui  operandi,  and  that  the  extent  of  it.  Hence  the 
disastrous  results  of  indiscriminate  bloodletting  in  apoplexy.  But,  if 
the  philosophy  which  I  have  set  foxth  as  to  the  operation  of  loss  of 
blood  be  founded  in  nature,  it  will  readily  appear  that  the  sudden  and 
violent  lesions  of  the  brain  in  apoplectic  affections  offer  us  cases  for 
great  and  unusual  discrimination  as  to  the  time,  extent,  &c.,  of  the 
remedy;  while,  also,  they  confirm  that  philosophy,  and  enforce  the 
importance  of  an  enlightened  understanding  of  tne  principles  through 
which  bloodletting  operates.  It  is  said  by  Clutterouck,  that  **  there 
is  perhaps  no  disease  the  treatment  of  which  requires  to  be  so  much 
directed  by  theory  or  general  principles  as  apoplexy.  The  practice 
in  general  use  is,  for  the  most  part,  unnecessarily  violent;  and,  in 
some  respects,  contradictory.  Bloodletting  to  an  unreasonable  ex- 
tent, vomiting,  purging,  blistering,  sinapisms,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  stimulants,  have  all  been  administered  with  an  almost  indiscrim* 
inate  and  unsparing  hand ;  as  if,  to  insure  recovery  it  were  only  ne- 
cessary to  have  recourse  to  sufiiciently  active  means,  without  much 
regard  to  their  nature  or  effects.'' 

990,  e.  Besides  the  importance  of  a  proper  reference  to  the  influ- 
ences of  bloodletting  in  cases  of  apoplexy,  there  are  ofVen  present 
certain  inscrutable  conditions  of  the  brain  which  are  liable  to  embar- 
rass the  most  enlightened  judgment.  It  is  often  impossible,  for  ex- 
ample, to  understand  the  exact  pathological  condition  of  the  brain, 
upon  which  the  due  regulation  of  bloodletting  will  essentially  de- 
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pend.  If  there  be  hemiplegia,  it  is  almost  certain  that  extra?BsadoB 
of  blood  has  taken  place.  This  condition,  with  the  rare  exceptioD 
of  the  rupture  of  a  diseased  artery,  is  indicative  of  venous  congesdon 
of  the  brain,  with  which  inflammation  may  coexist.  (§  803,  805).  We 
have,  therefore,  in  these  numerous  instances,  a  formidable  condhioQ 
of  cerebral  disease,  and  a  laceration  of  the  cerebral  substance.  Again, 
however,  there  may  be  only  a  state  of  venous  congestion,  or  of  serooi 
efiusion,  or  some  pathological  condition  which  is  not  denoted  bj  aoj 
visible  signs  after  death.  With  the  exception  of  paralysis,  the  phe- 
nomena may  be  exactly  the  same  in  all  these  conditions  of  thedkue 
at  its  invasion.  In  the  first  two  varieties,  bloodletting,  sooner  or  later, 
b  probably  necessary,  in  almost  every  case,  to  overcome  the  mM 
action ;  though  its  early  application  may  induce,  or  hasten,  a  fetal  re- 
sult. In  the  last  two,  which  are  known  as  serous  and  nervmu  apo- 
plexy, the  loss  of  blood  is  comparatively  unimportant,  and  mij  be  in- 
jurious at  every  stage  of  the  disease  (§  673).  ^ 

990,  d.  But  the  treatment  of  apoplexy  has  been  less  the  fault  of 
hypotheses  than  an  unmitigated  appucation  of  bloodletting;  neglect- 
ing the  peculiar  relations  which  the  brain  sustains  to  other  orgaDS, 
and  the  consequent  modification  of  their  properties  and  functioos 
when  the  brain  is  suddenly  and  violently  disturbed.  So  far  as  tliis 
organ  is  independently  concerned,  whether  the  proximate  caiue  of 
apoplexy  consist  in  pressure  from  excreted  blood,  or  simple  inflam- 
mation, or  venous  congestion,  bloodletting  is  clearly  indicated,  and, 
to  avert  an  impending  attack,  should  be  applied  without  much  n- 
serve.  But  when  the  paroxysm  ensues,  it  is  not  alone  the  braii 
which  suffers  in  a  new  and  peculiar  manner.  Every  vital  organ  s& 
tains  a  shock,  and  each  becomes  a  subject  for  particular  care.  Dis- 
ease is  now  coextensive  with  the  system,  for  the  powers  and  fanctio» 
are  universally  deranged  (§  226,  227,  no.  1,  230,  231,  480-485,48^ 
492,  508-511,  943,  946,  and  plainlv  deranged  by  nervous  influences. 

990,  e.  Hence  the  importance  of  ascertaining,  as  nearly  as  mayb^ 
how  extensively  the  powers  of  life  are  disturbed  in  each  individial 
case,  that  we  may  not  complete  their  extinction  by  precipitate  tnsal- 
ment  (§  920,  934,  937,  940,  941,  943,  944,  947-949). 

990,*/!  The  consequences,  which  are  determined  by  the  sudden  le- 
sion of  the  brain  in  apoplexy,  will  not  only  depend  much  upon  tbc 
natural  constitution  of^  the  individual,  often  upon  the  precise  nature 
and  seat  of  the  lesion,  and  the  antecedent  condition  of  the  orguif  out 
they  vTill  be  variously  modified  by  the  pre-existing  state  of  other 
parts ;  whether  the  system  was  in  a  state  of  health  at  the  time  of  t  e 
seizure,  or  whether  important  organs  may  have  been  previously  aw* 
eased,  and  thus  incur  a  more  profound  lesion  after  tne  attack,  an 
send  back  upon  the  brain  the  shock  they  have  sustained,  and  agam 
receive  the  reverberation ;  and  whether,  also,  such  disease  °**y^, 
have  developed  the  cerebral  derangement,  and  remain  a  powenui 
aggravating  cause  (§  514,  h,  &c.).  .         -  . 

990,  g.  The  variety  of  lesion  sustained  by  the  properties  oi  m^^ 
apoplexy,  is  denoted  by  the  symptoms,  and  the  symptoms  only. 
pulse  of  an  athletic  subject  may  become,  as  in  cases  of  ^^°^"*^ 
almost  insensible  at  the  moment  of  the  attack;  while  that  of  tnei 
bio  may  acquire  a  volume  and  force  exceeding  its  natural  state, 
general  circulation  is  roused  at  one  time,  and  prostrated  at  ano 
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The  nervous  power  has  now  the  effect  of  an  excitant  upon  the  system, 
and  again  it  is  a  deadly  sedative  (§  226,  476,  &c.).  In  one  patient, 
the  pulse  falls  suddenly  to  forty  strokes  in  a  minute,  while  in  another 
it  is  as  suddenly  raised  to  more  than  a  hundred.  In  one,  it  beats  with 
staid  regularity ;  in  another,  it  intermits ;  in  another,  it  hobbles ;  and 
in  a  fourth,  it  rises  and  falls  in  volume  in  coincidence  with  the  pro- 
longed acts  of  respiration.     There  is  nothing  uniform  about  it. 

990,  h.  It  need  not  be  said  how  profoundly  the  stomach  is  affected, 
how  variously  respiration,  how  differently  the  voluntary  muscles,  the 
sphincters,  &c.,  suffer  (§  476,  &c.),  all  referable  to  the  nervous  power. 

990,  i.  Considering,  therefore,  the  varied  influences  of  the  brain 
upon  the  properties  of  life  in  apoplectic  affections,  and  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  seen  that  bloodletting  affects  this  organ,  and  the  con- 
sequent impressions  which  are  propagated  from  it  over  the  whole 
system  «it  must  be  obvious,  where  the  general  lesion  is  very  profound, 
that  the  abstraction  of  blood  at  the  onset  of  the  attack  may  so  increase 
the  pernicious  influence  of  the  brain  upon  the  sinking  powers  of  the 
system  that  neither  nature  nor  art  can  repair  the  injury.  This  will 
be  especially  true  of  such  cases  if  we  bleed  to  syncope  (§  940,  941). 
But  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  powerfully  felt,  in  a  direct  manner,  by 
the  vital  properties  of  every  organ ;  and  where  these  powers  are  ex- 
cessively depressed  by  the  nervous  influence,  and  that  influence  con- 
stantly maintained  by  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  brain,  it  will  hap- 
pen, in  the  foregoing  cases,  that  there  will  be  no  ultimate  recoil  from 
the  depressing  effect  inflicted  by  the  loss  of  blood.  Here  will  be  also 
another  shock  added  to  the  direct  injury  from  loss  of  blood,  since  the 
violence  thus  inflicted  upon  the  system  at  large  will  be  extended,  by 
sympathy,  to  the  brain ;  while  this  organ  will  reflect  every  pernicious 
impression  it  receives  from  others  (^  1056). — See  p.  298,  \  476^  h. 

990,  k.  It  should  be  also  considered  that  effusion  probably  exists 
within  the  brain,  and  that  bloodletting  cannot  reach  this  part  of  the 
exciting  cause  ;  that  the  effect  of  the  effusion,  although  it  be  diminish- 
ed, must  continue  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  that  if  we  lessen  too 
much  the  energies  of  the  system,  they  will  at  last  fail  from  its  increas- 
ing influence.  While,  therefore,  we  strive  to  arrest  one  evil  there 
should  be  an  equal  care  not  to  increase  another. 

990, 1.  The  importance  of  bloodletting  will  depend,  also,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  fluid  efiused ;  of  which  we  may,  perhaps,  form  some 
conjecture  from  the  antecedent  history  of  the  case.  In  serous  apo- 
plexy, the  cerebral  congestion,  or  inflammation,  is  generally,  from 
the  beginning,  in  a  low  state,  and  is  probably  much  subdued  by  the 
effusion.  It  may  be,  therefore,  chiefly  the  immediate  object  of  blood- 
letting to  diminish  the  impulse  of  the  circulation  upon  the  brain,  and, 
perhaps,  to  lessen  a  state  of  congestion  in  the  abdominal  organs  that 
may  continue  to  operate  upon  the  brain.  Serous  apoplexy,  however, 
is  not  common.  Dr.  Cheyne  and  others  consider  the  ratio  of  the  san- 
guineous to  the  serous  as  98  to  100. 

990, 771.  In  the  sanguineous  apoplexy  we  have  a  more  or  less  differ- 
ent state  of  things,  and  other  objects  are  presented  for  consideration, 
than  in  the  serous  form.  We  have,  then,  not  only  to  lessen  the  im- 
pulse of  blood,  and  to  strike  at  any  remote  predisposing  congestions, 
but  we  must,  as  speedily  as  possible,  reduce  the  congested  state  of 
the  cerebral  veins,  and  thus  arrest  the  progress  of  the  hemorrhage, 
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and  re-establish  the  natural  circulation  and  healthy  funcdons  of  tho 
brain. 

But  the  moment  when  bloodletting  may  be  applied  with  advaota^, 
and  the  extent  of  the  remedy,  must  be  directed  as  much,  or  more,  by 
the  existing  state  of  the  general  symptoms  as  by  any  patholo^ 
condition  that  may  have  led  to  the  paroxysm  (§  150, 151, 990  c). 

990,  ».  It  behooves  the  physician  to  meet  every  case  of  apopleij 
with  entire  self-possession,  and  to  consider  that  no  suhject  reqniia 
the  exercise  of  greater  skill,  and,  perhaps,  of  firmness.  It  is  ofiei 
now  as  with  the  surgeon  when  he  is  summoned  to  some  embamsi- 
ing  operation,  and  in  the  right  performance  of  which  the  life  of  the 
subject  is  inmiediately  concerned.  The  authority  of  custom,  saM- 
tioned  by  the  most  acute  and  renowned  observers,  wiUbe  likely  to 
embarrass  our  judgment,  paralyze  our  independence,  and  hold  as 
spell-bound,  when  all  may  be  depending  on  the  unbiased  dicjAtes  of 
the  understanding.  The  difference  of  an  hour  in  the  application  of 
bloodletting  maybe  for  the  weal  or  the  woe  of  the  patient  Shall  we 
deliberate  1  Professional  reputation  may  be  in  peril ;  hut  the  greater 
vrill  be  the  reward  to  a  sensitive  and  enlightened  mind.  Where  ait 
can  be  of  any  advantage  there  will  be  always  time  for  calm  inveGd- 
gation  of  doubtful  cases.  Such  are  the  recuperative  powers  of  na- 
ture they  will  generally  struggle  for  a  time  with  success;  at  least  in 
cases  where  art  can  be  instrumental.  ''  It  is  probable,"  says  Heber- 
den,  **  that  far  the  greatest  part  of  paralytic  and  apoplectic  padeots 
would  recover  some  degree  of  life  and  strength  by  the  unassisted  e^ 
forts  of  nature."  It  is  this  partial  recovery  which  we  should  await, 
in  certain  cases,  before  resorting  to  the  abstraction  of  blood.  If  Na- 
ture be  too  much  struck  down  by  the  blow  for  an  independent  effi)(t, 
we  shall  hardly  contribute  any  useful  succor  by  inflicting  anodier. 
If,  also,  the  powers  of  life  be  greatly  prostrated,  action  is,  of  coone, 
in  a  languid  state.  Whatever  dbease  may  exist  in  the  brain  is,  ^ 
the  present,  controlled  by  the  same  principle.  Hemorrhage  is  vor 
pended ;  and  the  functions,  every  where,  whether  natural  or  morbid, 
are  nearly  at  a  stand.  It  is  here,  in  the  severest  cases,  in  respect  to 
the  general  condition  of  life,  as  it  is  in  concussions  of  die  brain; 
when,  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Abemethy,  "  it  would  appear  in  the  first  stage 
that  very  little  can  be  done."  This  has  now  become  the  doctrine  of 
surgeons. 

990,  0.  When  bloodletting  is  of  doubtful  expediency  in  apoplexy, 
and  this  is  commonly  only  soon  afber  the  seizure  in  cases  that  admit 
of  relief,  the  abstraction  of  blood  should  advance  slowly,  and  its  infla- 
ence  be  carefully  observed  (§  937).  The  result  jfrom  a  small  qaanWJ 
of  blood  may  be  such  a  relief  to  the  brain  that  the  pemicioos  influ- 
ence of  the  organ  may  be  so  withdrawn  from  the  system  that  the  rem- 
edy may  be  soon  repeated,  and  to  a  greater  extent  (§  961,  d). 

990,  p.  Having  brought  the  system,  in  bad  forms  of  the  disease,  out 
of  its  alarming  prostration,  either  by  moderate  stimulation,  or  cautious 
bloodletting,  or,  what  is  generally  better,  by  intrusting  it  to  its  oi^ 
resources,  it  will  become  important  to  estimate  the  probable  extent  ot 
disease  in  the  brain  and  other  organs.  And  here  I  cannot  but  repeat 
the  important  fact  that  sanguineous  effusions  are  generally  the  result 
of  disease,  and  that  they  very  rarely  depend,  even  within  the  cram- 
urn,  upon  any  primary  rupture  of  blood-vessels.    Dissections  pro»o 
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that  this  condition,  in  almost  all  cases  of  sanguineous  apoplexy,  is  at- 
tended by  venous  congestion.  This  view  of  the  pathology,  while  it 
is  entirely  more  inauspicious  to  the  hopes  of  the  patient  than  that 
which  regards  the  effusion  as  the  simple  result  of  a  ruptured  vessel, 
requires  more  energetic  means  of  treatment  than  the  latter.  Indeed, 
were  simple  rupture  the  source  of  the  effusion  I  see  not  in  what  re- 
spect art  IS  likely  to  be  instrumental.  It  cannot  be,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  by  diminishing  the  force  of  the  circulation  that  we  obtain 
much  ascendency  over  the  complaint.  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  where 
the  pulse  is  prostrated,  relief  is  effected  while  the  energy  of  the  heart 
rises  under  the  influence  of  the  lancet.  The  philosophy  of  the  effects 
of  this  remedy  relates  mainly  to  its  impression  upon  the  organic  prop- 
erties of  the  capillary  vessels,  directly  and  by  reflex  nervous  action. 

990,  q.  We  may  conclude,  then,  that  with  all  the  advantages  of  the 
most  enlightened  pathology,  and  the  most  appropriate  treatment,  the 
apoplectic  must,  generally,  exist  for  a  long  time  in  a  perilous  con- 
dition. In  the  early  stages,  a  formidable  state  of  morbid  action  is  to 
be  overcome  by  energetic  measures,  whose  timely  application  is  more 
surrounded  by  difficulties  than  in  any  other  disease.  The  brain,  too, 
in  the  cases  supposed,  has  sustained  a  fearful  laceration,  and  a  con- 
crete effusion  of  blood  is  probably  compressing  and  irritating  the  whole 
organ,  and  which  can,  at  best,  but  slowly  undergo  absorption.  In  san- 
guineous apoplexy  there  is  idso  an  increased  liability  to  repeated  at- 
tacks of  the  congestion  and  consequent  effusion  of  blood. 

990,  r.  It  has  not  been  my  object  to  speak  of  cases  that  obviously 
admit  of  immediate  bloodletting.  These  are  common,  and  may  de- 
mand an  extensive  application  of  the  remedy.  But  the  only  rule  that 
can  be  assigned  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  blood  that  should  be  ab- 
stracted will  probably  be  found  in  the  foregoing  considerations. 

990,  s.  In  estimating  the  effects  of  cerebral  disease  on  the  system, 
we  roust  duly  consider  the  various  relations  of  the  brain  to  other  parts. 
Considered  simply  as  an  organ,  it  is  liable  to  the  same  modes  of  dis- 
ease as  other  organs,  and  to  the  same  relative  sympathies  as  exist  among 
other  parts.  But  this  is  a  small  part  of  the  important  relations  of  the 
brain.  It  is  especially  destined  to  preside  over  the  great  functions  of 
the  body,  however  they  may  be  the  result  of  powers  that  exist  and 
act  in  independence  of  the  brain ;  and  whenever  its  organic  functions 
become  diseased,  these  specific  relations  to  the  system  are  affected  in 
consequence  (§  455,  456).  This  complex  derangement,  in  apoplectic 
affections,  will  produce  die  most  varied  results ;  and,  according  to  the 
influences  of  the  brain  upon  other  parts,  and  their  reaction  upon  the 
brain,  will  be  the  endless  variety  of  phenomena. 

990^,  a.  In  conclusion  of  tha  foregoing  subject  I  may  finally  say, 
that,  from  what  has  been  here  presented  relative  to  the  nervous  pow- 
er, and  from  the  extensive  researches  of  a  more  critical  nature  in  pro- 
ceding  sections,  it  appears  that  the  nervous  power  is  peculiar  to  ani- 
mals ;  that  it  is  a  vital  stimulus,  sui  generis ;  that  its  important  office 
is  to  subserve  the  function  of  sympathy,  and  to  impress  upon  the  or- 
ganic products  some  very  special  vital  conditiotis ;  that  its  only  par- 
ticipation in  the  function  of  motion  is  that  of  acting  upon  the  organic 
property,  mobility,  through  its  primary  operation  upon  irritability ; 
that  it  is  extremely  susceptible  of  influences  from  the  operation  of 
external  and  internal  causes,  moral,  vital,  and  physical  ,*  that  these  in^ 
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fluences  result  in  preternatural  developments  and  various  modificSi 
tions  of  the  nervous  power,  under  the  influence  of  its  ownnatnie,bQt 
corresponding,  also,  with  the  nature  of  the  remote  causes,  respecdvelj; 
that  it  is  then  reflected  with  a  special  alterative  effect  upon  Temote 
parts,  according  to  their  existing  susceptibilities,  and  according,  iIki^ 
to  the  nature  of  the  causes  by  which  it  is  developed  or  modified, 
whether  by  the  will,  moral  emotions,  or  by  organic  or  physical  asm, 
and  that  the  motor  channels  which  are  elected  for  its  remote  effeca 
are,  apparently,  independent  of  the  order  of  the  distribution  of  nemi; 
that,  when  thus  reflected,  it  maintains,  in  one  case,  the  hanDoniw 
action  of  organs,  or  disturbs  that  harmony  in  another,  or  iudaoes  ik- 
ease  in  another,  or  becomes  a  curative  agent  in  another;  accordii| 
to  the  nature  of  the  influences  which  may  be  exerted  upoo  it 

990 i,  b.  Now,  therefore,  in  view  of  aU  these  things,  as  weD  as  of 
what  has  been  hitherto  said  of  the  functions  of  organic  life,  and  of  tfae 
consequences  which  have  befallen  the  philosophy  and  the  practice  of 
medicme  from  the  prevalence  of  the  chemical,  physical,  and  humonl 
doctrines  of  life,  disease,  and  therapeutics,  it  is  evident  that  there  s 
nothing  of  greater  importance  in  medicine  than  a  proper  undentaad- 
ing  of  the  attributes  of  the  nervous  power,  and  toat  it  must  be  re- 
garded merely  in  the  light  of  a  vital  stimulus,  or  a  vital  depressant,  cc 
a  vital  alterative,  and  that  it  has  no  other  participation  in  the  acdm 
and  results  of  animal  and  organic  life  (^  227, 475^,  524  J.  no.  7, 647}). 

I  have,  finally,  reserved  for  this  place  another  demonstratiTe  proof 
that  the  nervous  power  is  in  no  other  than  the  foregoing  sense  the 
cause  of  a  single  phenomenon  in  organic  beings,  and  that,  therefix^ 
all  the  causes  which  bring  it  into  operation,  or  otherwise  affect  itf 
pronunciations,  exert  their  influences  directly  upon  the  power  M 
and  that  an  irresistible  analogy  is  thus  brought  to  concur  with  ^ 
many  specific  facts  in  proof  of  the  direct  operation  of  all  other  vital 
agents  upon  the  properties  of  life  which  are  common  to  plants  and 
animals,  and  not  upon  the  physical  structure  (§  189).  I  saj,  tbsn, 
that,  since  the  nervous  system  is  carried  into  all  parts  of  the  orgaiiia- 
tion  of  animals,  but  has  no  existence  in  plants,  and  since  both  amw 
and  plants  possess  organic  functions  in  common,  and  since,  also,  toe 
organic  functions  of  animals  are  variously  aflected  through  the  uutn* 
mentality  of  the  nervous  system,  not  only  by  causes  operating  direcuy 
upon  the  nervous  centres  and  the  trunks  of  nerves,  but  indirectlj 
through  the  circuitous  route  of  the  sensitive  and  motor  systems  oi 
nerves,  and,  especially ^Jartker^  since  there  is  no  anatomical  uMurnvM- 
ever  between  the  extremejibres  of  the  sensitive  and  motor  s«^*f»  ??  ^ 
tween  them  and  the  fibres  or  ultimate  parts  of  any  other  tUsuei  ^  follows 
as  a  physical  necessity  that  the  organic  properties  and  functions  can 
be  influenced  through  the  nervous  system  only  by  a  real  substantive 
agent  which  is  entirely  different  from  the  physical  structure  itself,  w 
which  is  capable  of  extending  its  influences  from  one  tissue  to  anot^ 
between  which  there  is  no  physical  union,  and  that,  therefore,  all  tw 
primary  essential  impressions  must  be  exerted  directly  upon  the  age» 
Itself.  Whence,  also,  it  follows,  that  all  the  results  which  ensi*  » 
other  tissues,  as  consequences  of  the  transmission  of  the  nervous  wfl 
ence  from  the  expanded  nerves  to  those  tissues,  are  due  to  PJl®  7 
impressions  by  the  nervous  power  upon  the  organic  propertiw  oi »' 
tissues,  through  the  medium  of  the  complex  structure.   Lastly,  it  neces* 
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sarily  results  from  the  foregoing  demonstration,  that  the  org^ic  prop- 
eities  appertain  just  as  much  to  a  real  substantive  agent,  and  are  as 
different  from  the  physical  structure,  as  the  nervous  power  is  different. 

The  foregoing  facts  and  arguments  relative  to  the  disconnected 
state  of  the  nervous  and  other  tissues  are  equally  true  of  all  the  tis- 
sues respectively,  and  as  true,  also,  of  the  organic  properties  as  of 
the  nervous  power  in  the  aspect  of  the  anatomical  facts  (§  168-185, 
190-192,  200,  208,  215,  217,  219,  220,  226,  228,  230,  233,  233|,  234 
Ct  dy  c,/,  500,  1040, 1056).  The  stml  offers  a  concluswe  analogy  {^ll^h). 

990^,  e.  Nevertheless,  if  the  physicsd  fact,  even  as  to  the  sensitive  and 
motor  nerves,  were  not  demonstrably  true,  it  would  in  no  respect  affect 
the  laws,  since  those  of  all  viUd  functions  are  deduced  from  the  phenom- 
ena (§  466) ;  not,  as  with  physical  optics,  from  the  mechanism  (§  131). 

The  Experience  and  Opinions  of  Distinguished  Physicians  as  to  Blood-UUing 
in  Inflammatory^  Congestive,  and  Febrile  Diseases. . 

991,  a.  It  would  not  be  appropriate  to  this  work  to  set  forth  the  vast 
range  of  experience  in  favor  of  blood-letting  in  the  treatment  of  inflam- 
matory, congestive,  and  febrile  diseases,  which  I  have  explored  in  the 
Medi<^  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  and  as  contributed  by  men 
whose  genius,  observation,  and  success,  will  command  the  admiration 
of  ages.  But  great  controverted  questions  call  for  something  more  than 
opinions,  however  great  the  authority,  or  however  those  opinions  may 
imply  all  the  requisite  experience.  Unless  excepted,  I  refer  to  the  early 
stages  of  disease. 

991,  b.  Bampfield  introduces  his  remarks  by  sa3ring,  very  justly,  that, 
**  In  medical  science,  all  reasoning  and  hypothesis  must  yield  to  the 

results  of  experience,  and  deductions  from  facts.  I  have  employed 
venesection,"  he  adds,  *'  not  only  in  dysentery,  but  other  internal  and 
external  inflammatory  complaints  in  tlie  East  and  West  Indies,  with 
-the  most  happy  results.  And  is  it  not  our  sheet-anchor ^  our  principal 
remedy,  in  the  cure  of  yellow  fever,  when  had  recourse  to  within  the 
first  eighteen  hours  of  the  attack  %** 

Mr.  Bampfield  exposes  the  oririn  and  fallacy  of  the  objections  that 
have  been  made  against  bloodletting.  He  '*  has  been  astonished  and 
shocked  to  find  bloodletting  in  hot  climates  condemned ;" — ^while  oth- 
ers, of  the  temperate  climates,  think  it  only  adapted  to  the  tropics,  or 
condemn  it  universally. 

992,  a.  Let  us  consider,  next,  the  solemn  statements  of  one  who  is 
known  as  the  **  Ulysses  of  Medicine,"  from  his  vast  practical  oppor- 
tunities in  numerous  climates,  as  Surgeon-general  of  the  British  Army; 
and  let  us  observe  how  his  experience  illustrates  and  confirms  the 
great  principles  relative  to  bloodletting,  and  the  universality  of  those 
principles,  and  their  practical  application  under  all  circumstances  of 
climate.  It  should  be  premised,  however,  that  I  have  rarely  found 
the  heroic  practice  of  J  ackson  necessary  or  expedient  in  its  largest 
extent;  and  should  be  inclined  to  attribute  more  to  the  modifying  in- 
fluences of  climate  in  the  following  cases,  were  it  not  that  his  practice 
was  remarkably  distinguished  for  its  decision  and  success  in  various 
parts  of  the  globe,  while  it  is  sustained  by  many  of  the  beist  observers 
m  every  variety  of  climate.    Thus,  then,  Robert  Jackson : 

'*  The  end  is  not  attained  in  many  cases,  particularly  in  the  more 
concentrated  forms  of  fever  that  appear  among  the  military  in  tropi« 
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cal  climateSy  at  a  less  expense  than  eighty  or  ninety  ounces  of  blood 
drawn  at  once."  After  stating,  in  another  place,  that  the  quantity  of 
blood  abstracted  in  feyer,  at  one  time,  during  the  years  1813  and  1811, 
at  the  Hospital  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  was  rarely  less  than  thiae 
pounds,  frequently  four  or  five,  and  sometimes  six  pounds,' Dr.  Jack- 
'son  remarks  that  such  quantities  taken  at  once  '*  may  appear  unsafe 
to  some  readers.  But  I  am  warranted  to  say,  fr6m  a  retrospect  of 
the  whole  proceeding,  that  no  acdderU  occurred  in  any  instance  fim 
the  most  excessive  bleedings  that  were  made ;  and  I  may  add,  that  tbe 
strength  was  so  little  impaired  by  this  apparently  revoltiiig  pradee, 
that  the  greater  number  of  persons,  who  were  treated  in  this  manoer, 
returned  to  their  duty  within  a  fortnight,  in  theJvU  vigor  of  heakk* 
(§  1019,  d).  Such,  also,  was  Jackson's  practice  in  other  countriffi[j 
973  b). 

992,  b.  Let  us  also  hear  Jackson  upon  the  specific  point  of  cerebnl 
inflammation,  which  demands,  as  I  have  said,  more  than  anjotbs 
disease,  a  fearless  and  extensive  use  of  the  lancet  (§  974). 

*'  The  quantity  of  blood,"  says  Jackson,  "  which  may  be  abstraeted 
in  cerebral  inflammation,  without  even  compromising  the  safety  of  the 
patient's  life,  exceeds  a  measure  which,  were  my  experience  of  tbe 
fact  not  clearly  ascertained,  I  should  not  venture  to  lay  before  liie 
public.  Four  pounds,  taken  away  at  one  time,  may  be  considered  a 
moderate  bleeding  in  the  more  concentrated  forms ;  six  pounds  ham 
been  taken  on  several  occasions,  and  a  hundred  and  twelve  ounces  al 
a  single  bleeding  in  some.  The  practice,  so  formidable  in  appear* 
ance,  implied  no  danger.  It  saved  life  by  direct  effect  (§  938  h^  955, 
1019  d).  The  practice  is  reasonable  in  theory  (§  924-934, 942, 944, 
948,  949).  It  is  proved  in  experience  to  be  founded  in  truth.  Tk 
quantity  J  tnoreaifer,  is  to  be  measured  by  the  effect  which  arises  tmderik 
abstraction^  not  by  an  opinion  formed  under  the  presumpUan  o/M 
may  be  right," 

In  some  cases  of  fever  attended  by  cerebral  inflammation  Jacbm 
sometimes  abstracted  a  hundred  and  sixty  ounces  of  blood,  or  tto 
pounds  (avoirdupois),  in  a  day ;  and  he  remarks  in  connection  mdi 
this  statement,  that,  "  instead  of  danger  at  the  time,  or  debility  as  a 
consequence  of  such  extraordinary  depletion,  fainting  did  not  alwaji 
occur,  and  the  patient,  in  most  cases^  returned  to  his  duty  within  api 
days''  (§  974). 

992,  c.  In  the  foregoing  (§  992,  b),  as  in  the  concentrated  fi»^J* 
fever  (§  992,  a),  we  have  a  clear  exemplification  of  what  I  hare  tei^ 
as  to  the  tendency  of  inflammation  to  maintain  the  system  against  the 
depressing  influence  of  loss  of  blood,  and  that  when  the  biwn  m  we 
seat  of  inflammation  an  exciting  nervous  influence  ia  morepowerfuuT 
developed,  and  operates  with  greater  force  upon  the  diseased  state  oi 
the  organ,  and  upon  the  heart  and  whole  capillary  system,  than  a  sun- 
ilar  affection  of  any  other  part  (§  480-483,  971-974). 

Secondly,—**  The  quantity,"  says  Jackson,  "  is  to  be  meaturedl/f 
the  effect  which  arises  under  the  act  of  abstraction,  not  by  an  opun^ 
formed  under  a  presumption  of  what  may  be  right  Whatever  bew 
quantity f  it  is  the  ^ect  produced  which  constitutes  theBVtsforg'f^^ 
the  measure."  I  have  thus  repeated  this  doctrine,  for  it  is  the  mow 
important  that  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of  medicine.  This  rule 
umversal,  and  it  is  fox  this  reason  that  the  best  practitioneiB  never  sng- 
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S^est  the  quantity  of  blood  which  should  be  abstxtu^ted  in  any  given 
brm  or  case  of  disease. 

Thirdly, — '*  Instead  of  debility,  as  a  consequence  of  such  extraor- 
dinary depletion,"  says  Jackson,  "  fainting  did  not  always  occur ;  and 
the  patient,  in  most  cases,  returned  to  his  (military)  duty  within  eight 
days,  in  the  full  vigor  of  health"  (§  1019,  d). 

What  an  admirable  illustration  is  this  of  the  fallacy  of  the  tempo- 
rizing practice,  or  the  more  sad  effects  of  the  stimulant  treatment  I 
How  forcibly  it  evinces  the  importance  of  making^  a  decisive  impres- 
sion, at  one  blow,  in  all  grave  inflammations !  How  truly  does  all 
this  proclaim  the  existence  of  peculiar  properties  of  life,  in  whose  al- 
teration the  essence  of  disease  consists,  and  whose  restoration  is  ef- 
fected by  the  direct  impression  upon  them  of  loss  of  blood !  How  for- 
cibly does  it  refute  the  humoral  pathology,  and  that  not  less  errone- 
ous assumption  that  disease  is  constituted  by  some  positive  change  of 
structure,  or  the  yet  more  flaring  fallacy  that  it  consists  in  debility ! 

992,  d.  I  have  said  that  it  has  not  often  fallen  to  my  lot  to  carry  out 
Jackson's  practice,  excepting  in  principle  (§  992,  a).  This  may  be 
owing,  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  fact  of  having  commonly  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  of  applying  remedies  at  the  early  stages  of  disease. 
Where  I  have  found  the  full  extent  necessary,  it  has  been  mostly 
among  children ;  estimating  the  ratio  of  the  loss  according  to  the  rel- 
ative ages  and  size.  The  most  remarkable  example  has  occurred  in 
the  case  of  my  only  child ;  whose  general  history  of  health  is  stated 
in  the  Commentaries  for  another  purpose  (vol.  i.,  p.  693). 

Not  long  after  his  very  protracted  disease  had  given  way,  and  be- 
ing at  the  age  of  nine  years,  he  was  suddenly  and  violently  attacked 
with  well-marked  inflammation  of  the  brain,  lungs,  and  small  intes- 
tine. I  raised  him  to  an  erect  posture,  and  bled  him  till  syncope 
came  on.  The  symptoms  gave  way;  but,  in  six  hours  afterward* 
those  of  the  braiu,  and,  in  an  inferior  degree,  of  the  lungs  and  intes- 
tine, had  reappeared.  I  then  bled  him  aeain,  in  the  same  posture, 
and  to  the  extent  of  syncope.  Before  exhibiting  any  medicine,  I  still 
awaited  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  loss  of  blood.  The  cerebral  symp- 
toms giTidually  presented  themselves-  aeain,  and  I  bled  him,  for  the 
third  time,  as  before,  at  the  expiration  of  about  twelve  hours  after  the 
second  bloodletting.  Soon  afterward,  I  gave  him  one  tea-spoonftil  of 
castor  oil,  which  completed  the  direct  course  of  treatment.  In  two 
days  after  the  last  bloodletting,  I  took  him  upon  the  rail-road  a  dis- 
tance of  five  miles,  and  returned  (§  955  b,  958  a).  It  may  be  worth 
adding,  in  connection  with  my  former  statements  relative  to  his  ex- 
treme infirmity  of  health  during  the  first  seven  years  of  his  life,  that 
he  has  enjoyed  a  very  robust  constitution  since  the  illness  described 
in  this  section ;  being  now  seventeen  years  of  age  (§  870  aa,  892}  t, 
974,1068). 

The  quantity  of  blood  abstracted  in  the  foregoing  case  was  very 
large  at  each  abstraction,  and  exceeded,  in  the  ratio  of  the  age  and 
size  of  the  subject,  what  I  shall  have  recorded  of  the  experience  of 
others. 

993.  The  experience  of  Moseley  corresponds  with  that  of  Jackson, 
and  where  the  remedy  had  been  apparently  of  ample  extent,  he  re- 
marks that,  **  it  has  ft^quently  happened  in  the  fever  of  the  West  In- 
dies, that  accidental  bleeding  from  the  orifice  when  the  patient  had 
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fallen  asleepv  to  far  greater  quantities  than  has  ever  been  directed  to 
be  taken  away,  has  carried  off  the  fever  entirely,  and  the  surpme  on 
discovering  a  profusion  of  blood  in  the  bed  has  been  changdltojoj 
for  the  alteration  produced  in  the  patient"  (§  973,  h). 

There  are  few  practitioners  of  much  experience  who  have  not  vtt- 
nessed  similar  events  (§  1019,  e). 

994,  a.  And  how  well  is  all  this  sustained  by  Dr.  Rush,  who  bs 
"  always  observed  that  the  cure  of  a  malignant  fever  is  most  coo- 
plete,  and  the  convalescence  most  rapid,  when  the  bleeding  has  beai 
continued  until  a  paleness  is  induced  in  the  face,  and  until  the  n- 
tient  is  able  to  sit  up  without  being  &inty."  *'  Bleeding,"  be  m, 
"  should  be  repeated  while  the  symptoms,  which  first  indicated  it,  oqb- 
tinue,  should  it  be  until  four  fifths  of  the  blood  contained  in  the  bo^ 
are  taken  away ;" — ^being  conformable  to  the  precept  of  Cekus,  tk 

"  We  mmt  not  run  from  one  remedy  to  another^  io  long  atihatn- 
mains  which  too*  there  atjfirst^'  (§  1007) ;— or,  as  Porter  has  it,  "t/v 
not  sufficient  to  diminish  an  increased  action^  unless  the  consHiMtiaiU 
kept,  until  the  period  of  danger  is  over,  in  a  condition  that  wiU  reds 
a  renewal  of  that  action  unltkely  to  occur''*  (§  954,  b). 

994.  &,  The  same  result  of  an  almost  unsurpassed  experience  > 
again  and  again  reiterated  by  Rush.  "  The  half-way  practice  of  mod- 
erate bleeding,"  he  says,  "has  kept  up  the  mortality  of  pestilential  &• 
vers  in  all  ases  and  in  all  countries.  It  is  much  better  not  to  bleed  tf 
all  than  to  draw  blood  disproportioned  in  quantity  to  the  yioleoceiif 
the  fever  (§  960,  b).  Bleeding  must  not  be  discontinued  so  longs 
the  symptoms  which  first  denoted  its  necessity  continue." 

In  very  prostrating  forms  of  fever,  he  says,  that  "  bloodletting  !«■ 
sened  the  sensible  debility  of  the  system.  Hence  patients  freqaeoiif 
rose  from  their  bed,  and  walked  across  the  room,  ajew  hours  after  ^ 
operation'*  (§  569  e,  898,  992). 

995.  And  so,  also,  Armstrong :  "  In  pneumonia,''  he  says, " 
your  patient  to  approaching  syncope;  otherwise^  instead  of  ben 
him,  you  will  do  Mm  harm"  (§  960,  b). 

And  again :  "  In  inflammations  of  the  serous  membranes,  or  of  m 
parenchymata,  I  bleed,"  he  says,  "more  decidedly  than  levers. 
"  I  have  treated  nearly  three  hundred  cases  of  severe  **^^"^?^ 
bleeding,  &c.,  and  vnth  a  success  far  greater  than  I  have  heard  fi«J 
any  other  plan.  There  is  no  success  on  record  at  aJl  compsrww 
with  it"  (§  1005,  tf,  i). 

996.  And  so  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  says,  that,  . . 
"In  cases  of  inflammation,  where  the  blood  comes  finely  ont  of  tw 

vein,  I  generally  let  it  run  on  till  it  stops ;  for  that  seenas  to  me  tue 
only  way  of  doing  good"  (§  960).  , 

997.  Wardrop,  in  his  excellent  work  on  Bloodletting,  lay*  ^^^ 
the  same  rule  and  the  same  experience.     Thus :  .  . 

"  When  a  large  quantity  of  blood  is  not  taken  away  at  the^ 
bleeding,  in  inflammation,  or  at  a  second  depletion  5^^^^^.^*^^ 
ing,  I  have  generally  found  that,  on  all  future  occasions,  '^^^\^ 
practicable  to  abstract  any  considerable  quantity,  however  "®**^ 
It  may  appear ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  when  copious  bleedings  are 
employed  at  the  commencemi3nt  of  the  treatment  ^^°^*°"?^^ft«Bi 
eases,  and  if  the  patient  afterward  recover,  it  has  generally  been 
the  employment  of  a  great  number  of  bleedings.    Moreover, « » 
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cn  9uch  c€ues  wherein  the  pernicious  effects  of  bleeding  are  exemplified" 
(§  950).  "  There  seems  always,"  he  says,  **  to  be  a  disposition  in  pa- 
tients, as  well  as  in  medical  men,  to  economize  blood"  (§  960, 1007  b), 

997,  &.  It  is  an  aphorism  with  Gregory,  that,  in  severe  inflamma- 
tions and  fevers,  "  the  danger  of  a  large  bleeding  is  less  than  the  dan- 
ger of  the  disease." 

998,  *'  With  gangrene,  infarction,  and  abscesses  in  prospect,"  says 
Beddoes,  **  transient  syncope,  firom  loss  of  blood,  is  a  slight  evil.  The 
rule^  that  the  cojutitution  recovers  much  more  kindly  from  debility  by 
bloodletting  than  by  disease^  affords  great  encouragement"  (§  569, 
1007  b\  "  Numerous  facts  show  that  m  high  inflammations  the  lancet 
can  scarce  be  used  too  freely." 

999,  a.  Jackson  says  that ''  Dr.  Rush  carried  subtraction  of  blood 
to  a  great  extent  in  yellow  fever ;  but  the  quantity  subtracted  was  ob- 
tained by  repeated  subtractions,  not  by  abstraction  at  one  time.  The 
mode  of  depletion  was  not  abrupt,  such  as  arrests  disease  by  force, 
and  such  as  I  have  in  view  in  the  present  history"  (§  929-934,  938  5, 
942,  944,  948,  949,  955). 

999,  b.  It  may  be  true  that  Dr.  Rush  sometimes  fell  short  of  the 
proper  efiect.  It  may  be  true  that  his  moral  courage  was  unequal  to 
that  of  his  fipreat  cotemporary,  since  each  was  extensively  denounced 
as  ''a  murderer;"  ana  Rush  could  hardly  fail  of  being  sometimes 
embarrassed  by  his  strange  delusion  that  "  debility  is  the  universal 
predisposing  cause  of  disease."  Nevertheless,  a  glance  at  a  preceding 
section  (§  994)  will  assure  us  that  the  general  charge  is  without  founda- 
tion. His  philosophical  acumen  led  him  to  bleed  extensively,  and 
with  success,  in  many  cases  where  there  appeared  no  hope  to  others 
but  in  powerful  stimulation.  There  is  also  a  distinction  to  be  made 
between  the  yellow  fever  of  Philadelphia,  and  that  which  called  forth 
the  heroic  practice  of  Dr.  Jackson.  The  prostration  of  the  heart  from 
intense  sympathetic  influences  reflected  from  the  vessels  engaged  in 
the  morbid  processes  was  often  greater,  and  there  was  less  active  in- 
flammation to  sustain  decisive  bloodletting,  and  more  of  venous  con- 
gestion to  diminish  the  tolerance  of  loss  of  blood,  and  to  impart  ma- 
lignancy to  fever,  in  the  former,  than  in  the  latter  instance.  Nature, 
therefore,  frequently  interposed  an  obstacle  which  compelled  the 
American  philosopher  to  be  sometimes  content  with  small  and  repeat- 
ed abstractions  of  blood  (§  974,  975,  977,  983,  985). 

999,  c.  The  foregoing  reference  to  Rush's  doctrine  of  "  debility'' 
(§  999,  h)  leads  me  to  an  extension  of  a  preceding  section,  where  I 
have  explained  the  acceptation  in  which  I  employ  the  term  prostrcb* 
tion  (§  961,  ^),  and  which  goes  ynXh  former  sections  in  elucidating  the 
nature  of  that  condition  which  is  commonly  mistaken  for  "  debility" 
(§  487  A,  569).  What  I  now  purpose  saying  is,  that  the  condition  of 
the  heart  takes  a  very  large  share  in  those  morbid  demonstrations 
which  have  led  to  so  many  theoretical  and  practical  errors.  But,  the 
heart,  in  these  cases,  is  mostly  obedient  to  disturbing  influences  prop- 
agated upon  it  by  the  instruments  which  are  carrying  on  the  morbid  pro- 
cesses, and  where  the  powers  may  exist  in  a  very  exalted,  though,  also, 
otherwise  modified,  state.  Those  extreme  vessels,  however,  determine 
upon  the  heart  a  prostrating  nervous  influence,  and  often,  also,  an  ac- 
cumulation of  blood  about  its  right  cavities,  which  contributes  yet 
farther  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  organ.    This  will  be  readily  ap- 
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predated  from  what  has  been  vaiiously  said  upon  relative  topics  k 
former  sections ;  but  the  whole  principle  may  be  seen  by  refemng  to 
the  instrumentality  of  the  nervous  power  in  the  operation  of  ka  of 
blood ;  while,  also,  the  philosophy  which  is  there  set  ibrth  borrawia 
oonesponding  illustration  from  the  subject  embraced  in  this  sec&n 
(S  916-922,  929-938,  942-949,  500  m,  687^-689, 694}). 

The  heart,  being  prostrated  in  the  foregoing  manner,  boeaio,!^ 
reflex  nervous  actions,  the  morbid  state  of  the  instruments  of  disnse, 
complicates  all  the  phenoihena,  and  does  its  large  pait  in  leadiogal 
but  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  philosopbyof 
life,  and  analyze  the  symptoms  of  disease,  and  apply  tnem  criti<kj, 
according  to  the  share  which  belongs  to  each  tissue  and  organ,  to nt 
their  intellectual  efforts  upon  the  symptoms  alone,  and  their  hopes  a 
tonics  and  stimulants.  But,  he  who  will  penetrate  this  seeming hbjr* 
inth,  yet  accessible  to  all,  will  discoyer,  at  once,  that  the  reme&t 
should  be  addressed  to  the  immediate  instruments  of  disease,  aodtk 
whatever  will  bring  relief  to  these  will  certainly  relieve  the  heait,iBd 
dissipate  the  phantom,  debility ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  every  cause 
that  may  increase  that  pathological  state  of  the  instrumentB  wUchan 
the  absolute  seat  of  difHculty  and  danger,  will  as  surely  engen^, 
sooner  or  later,  increasing  embarrassment  of  the  heart,  and  a  ca» 
quent  multiplication  of  the  morbific  influences  which  radiate  from  die 
centre  of  the  circulation  (§  892  c,  965  b,  966-968,  500  in).— NoleI 

1000.  Few  medical  philosophers  have  done  so  mudi  for  tberapefr 
tics  as  Sydenham ;  and  with  his  name  is  associated  one  of  those  grat 
revolutions  in  practice  in  which  bloodletting  is  the  foremost  Temj. 
There  was  then,  as  now,  that  timid  caution  which  has  contrihutedso 
largely  to  the  common  prejudice  agsdnst  the  abstraction  of  blood. 

"  Nothing,"  he  says,  "  is  more  frequently  urged  as  a  capital  ail- 
ment by  those  who  condemn  bleeding,  than  the  mischief  wnichaiwi 
from  bleeding  in  an  improper  manner"  (§  892  «,  892J  c,  960  fl,  W 

1001,  a.  The  "  improper  manner"  to  which  Sydenham  lefeia  (i 
1000)  is  justly,  however  forcibly,  expressed  by  BotaDus.    Thus.* 

"  Bleeding  does  no  service  in  many  cases,  either  because  jjewM 
have  recourse  to  it  too  late,  or  use  it  too  sparingly,  or  commit  k»m 
error  in  both  these  particulars.  But,  if  our  fears  be  so  great,  and  we 
take  away  so  small  a  quantity  of  blood,  how  is  it  possible  to  jwp 
what  good  or  piischief  bleeding  may  do  t  For,  if  a  disease  wm<*  * 
quires  the  loss  of  four  pounds  of  blood  for  its  core,  and  yet  but  «e 


really  do  mischief  (otherwise  than  by  its  improper  use),  hut  °®t, 
they  desire  to  give  every  body  an  ill  opinion  of  it  Or,  ^'^PP^VJ, 
do  not  do  it  from  wickedness,  they  cannot  be  excused  ^"^.J^^jj^. 
and  perverseness."  It  is  also  his  opinion  that  "one  ^?^LgW 
sand  men  perish  from  the  want  of  bloodletting,  or  from  ?J°?  2 
timely  employed,  where  one  perishes  from  excessive  bloodi 
when  practiced  by  a  physician"  (§  1005). — H^te  p.  729.  .  ^ 

1001,  b.  Botallus  was  critically  right  in  qualifying  ^^.^f^l 
adding,  "  when  practiced  by  a  physician."  No  Httls  w  "^  ?  jj|. 
dice  which  rational  medicine  encounters  arises  from  the  tdxid 
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creet  use  of  the  lancet,  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  immediately  af* 
ter  concussions  from  fklls,  &c.  The  sad  experience  of  some  of  the 
most  able  has  led  to  admonitions  like  that  which  is  recorded  in  a  for- 
mer section  (§  960  a,  page  720 ;  §  1007,  h). 

But  shall  physicians  deliberate  when  inflammation  is  careerin?  in 
the  ffreat  organs  of  life  %  Can  there  be  a  question  of  the  appUcabilitj 
of  bloodletting  to  phrenitis,  pleuritis,  peritonitis^  pneumonia,  and  to 
many  other  graye  inflammations,  under  their  ordinary  circumstances  t 
It  is  true,  we  have  lately  seen  practitioners.  Dr.  Dickson,  for  exam- 
ple, boasting  of  their  success  without  having  "  ever  wetted  a  lancet*' 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  this  exclusive  practice  has  many  open  advo- 
cates; and  to  admit  its  imputed  results  would  be  to  renounce  the  dic- 
tates of  our  own  and  of  common  observatioiL  A  more  limited  oppo- 
sition, however,  to  bloodletting  in  grave  inflammations  is  making  an 
inroad  upon  former  experience ;  nor  is  it  the  least  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance that  it  enlists  the  most  able  disciples  of  the  anatomical 
school.  And  although  they  may  often  admit  the  utility  of  the  remedy 
in  a  general  sense,  when  they  come  to  its  practical  application  to  par- 
ticular diseases,  we  are  told  that  it  is  either  useless^  or  prejudicial  (§ 
960).     [The  "  stimulating  plan"  is  now  in  vogue,  I860.— iVofc,  p.  872]. 

1002,  a.  But  once  more,  as  to  the  prostrating  forms  of  fever,  firom 
which  it  will  farther  appear  that  neidier  the  yellow  fever,  nor  others 
of  an  analogous  character,  have  been  so  modified  by  climate,  seasons, 
&c.,  as  to  preclude  the  abstraction  of  blood ;  and  that  if  loss  of  blood 
be  demanded  -  by  simple  in^ammation,  it  is  much  more .  so  when  in- 
flammations axe  complicated  with  idiopathic  fever,  and  espejcially  when 
that  fever  is  of  a  "malignant  nature,"  and  constantly  imparting  its 
malign  influence  to  the  local  developments  (§  999,  b). 

Dr.  Stevens,  of  the  West  Indies,  the  celebrated  advocate  of  the 
saline  treatment  of  fevers,  affirms,  in  his  late  work  on  the  Blood,  that, 
''  Those  who  were  well  bled,  in  die  yellow  fever,  and  properly  evac- 
uated in  the  beginning,  almost  invariably  recovered."  *'He  took 
blood  till  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  increased  action."  I  have  in- 
troduced this  statement  for  the  purpose,  also,  of  showing  that  the 
credit  which  he  imputes  to  the  saline  treatment  of  yellow  fever  is 
wholly  due  to  the  decisive  bleeding  and  purging  which  he  adopted. 
The  saline  practice  in  feveirs  was  pretty  largely  ia  vogue  some  cen- 
turies ago,  and  has  been  lately  brought  forward  to  give  ^plausibility  to 
the  humoral  doctrines. 

1002,  h.  Mr.  Evans  recently  states,  that  in  the  Indies  "  we  bleed 
largely  in  the  yellow  fever,  repeating  the  operation  in  two  hours  if 
there  remain  the  slightest  pain  on  pressing  the  epigastrium ;  and,  in 
general,  if  any  gastric  affection  remain  after  the  second  bleeding,  to- 
'Ward  the  close  of  twenty-four  hours,-  we  repeat  it  a  third  time,  and 
apply  the  leeches  afterward." 

This  practice,  as  I  learned  on  a  visit  at  different  islands  a  few 
years  ago,  prevails  throughout  the  West  Indies  \  and,  in  Eastern  In- 
dia, it  is  well  known  that  bloodletting  was  never  in  higher  repute  in 
all  congestive  fevers  than  at  the  present  day. 

1002,  c.  Baker  remarks,  that  it  is  necessary  to  abstract,  by  repeated 
bleedings,  twelve  or  more  pounds  of  blood  in  the  malignant  fevers  of 
Brazil.  The  distinguished  Hillary  urges  free  bloodletting  on  the  first 
and  second  days  of  yellow  fever,  and  in  the  worst  forms  of  the  disease. 

Bbb 
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1002,  d.  ''Here  is  a  cade/'  Bays  Mills,  **of  the  typhaft  gmiorof 
Cullen,  or  such  as  is  commonly  denominated  putrid.  Tbe  peiedaa 
(bo  much  dreaded  by  the  opponents  of  bloodletting)  disappeared  ifier 
the  second  bleeding;  an  effect  I  daily  witness  from  tbe  use  of  tb 
lancet,  which  clearly  proves  l^at  this  symptom  proceed£  fiwn  rwi- 
lar  action."^  And  so,  also,  Dr.  Parry;  who  introduced  the mHjm 
cessful  or  philosophical  treatment^  that  of  bloodletting,  in  pnrpm 
hemorrhagica ;  now  treated  by  stimnlaats  and  astringents,  bat  mTiii 

1002,  e.  By  the  same  process  of  induction  from  the  vital  pbeDi» 
ena  that  conducted  Parry  to  the  tme  pathology  of  purpura  bemflr* 
rhagica,  Lind,  Blane,  Milman,  Rouppe,  Fordyce,  Gnrtanner,  Pinl, 
Baglivi,  Heberden,  De  Haen,  Moore,  Bamp£eld,  Darwin,  Beddoe^ 
Woodall,  and  others,  inferred  the  inflammatory  nature  of  scnnyftki 
p;reat  pillar  of  faumoialism),  and  practiced  bloodletting  as  tbe  lint  ftp 
m  its  treatment.     Diet  here  illustrates  t^e  fris  medieatrix  (^  853). 

1002,  yi  What  shall  be  said  of  the  celebrated  jail  feven,iri)0n  ev- 
ery body  now  stimulates  1  Let  us  hear  the  illustrious  Pxingie,  i^ 
more  than  any  one  of  the  old  school,  taught  the  pathology  of  lam^ 
putridity.  He  was  one  pf  the  last  of  a  long  line  at  whose  begiinf 
stands  die  Roman  projector  of  humoralism ;  having  died  in  1788; 
when  solidism  again  triumphed  for  awlnle.  He  was  a  man  of  i«t 
experience,  great  success,  and  of  universal  renown.  He  was  ■ 
English  baronet,  professor,  physician-general  of  the  Britidi  fiw 
and  studied  and  treated  diseases  in  Germany)  Flanden,  Scodai 
London,  &c.  He  was,  in  brief,  like  B4>bert  Jackson,  a  '^Ulymiii 
Medicine,"  and,  like  Jackson,  he  found  that  llie  same  diseases  nqoM 
the  same  general  treatment  in  all  cHmates ;  being  utterly  regam 
of  the  humoral  doctrines  at  the  bed-side  of  disease. 

Pringle,  I  say,  bled  in  all  forms  of  fever—jail  fever,  typbns  sp 
copalis,  and  whatever  the  imaginary  degree  of  putridity.  ^BM 
ine,"  he  says,  **in  putrid  fevers,  is  indispensable."  "ItiBdiefttf 
thinfl^  to  be  done  in  the  beginning  of  the  treatment" 

Riverius,  an  eminent  French  physician  of  the  seventeenth  cataift 
like  Pringle,  considers  ^* putridity  a  reason  for  bleeding  at  sH  itt^ 
of  petechial  fevers,"*— '^  moi»  uUum  umde  eminere  pmcMhtmi*"'^^ 
any  ii^ury  reMuUfrom  it. 

Grant  says  thfl^  *«  even  in  the  pit^rM^  cKot&emof  feverB(a8he<»> 
it),  where  much  evacuation  is  required,  more  or  less  blood  oogiit  to 
be  taken  before  proceeding  to  other  evacuations." 

Baillou,  in  the  enlightened  davs  of  humoralism,  adnw  "^^^^ 
ting  in  viSL  putrid  and  malignant  fevers,  even  when  there  is  >  '^^^'^ 
to  hemorrhage  from  dusolution  of  the  blood"  a  1002,  e).  And  so  of 
many  other  distinguished  theorists  in  the  school  of  pitf»ii7* , 

1003.  Let  us  now  r^ard  the  language  of  the  best  6xpenen«e  as 
to  the  treatment  of  a  form  of  fevers  for  which  "bark"  i»  ^^T°^^ 
supposed  to  be  an  almost  un&iling  specific,  but  which,  eren  us  *^' 
loids,  often  entails  the  most  obstinate  fonns  of  local  chronic  dueis^ 
when  untimely,  or  excessively,  employed  (§  892,  &c.).    ^i*?J\    ?^ 

"  It  may  be  laid  down,"  says  Armstrong,  «  as  an  fi***}^""^  JT 
ciple,  tbat  if  venesection  does  not  absolutely  cure  inteamittent  ^ 
it  paves  the  way  for  other  remedies,  and  is,  on  that  account,  wOT 
necessary."  Or,  as  Hippocrates  has  it,  •'  he  who  woMpi^  *?JJ 
muttJirH  make  them  permeable:'    Baglivi,  Toiti,  and  other  (»«»• 

*  See  NoTB  T  p.  1126. 
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guished  Italian  physidaDS,  affirm,  positiYely,  that  the  local  complica* 
tions  of  tlieir  intermittents  could  not  be  cured  without  bloodletting. 
Sir  John  Pringle,  in  treating  the  intennittentB,  mild  or  malignant,  in 
'*  low,  marshy  countries,  found  it  necessary  to  begin  with  opening  a 
vein,  and  to  repeat  the  operation  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
symptoms.''  *'  A  person,"  he  says,  '^  unacquainted  with  &e  nature  of 
this  disease,  and  attending  chiefly  to  the  paroxysms  and  remissions, 
would  be  apt  to  omit  this  evacuation,  and  to  give  bark  prematurely/' 
This  is  what  led  Cleghom  into  his  fatal  mistake  (§  1005,  A).  But  we 
ultimately  hear  fixmi  him,  that,  *'for  his  part,  when  called  early  enough, 
he  used  to  take  away  some  blood  from  all  people,  of  all  ages,  when 
affected  with  tertians,  uifless  there  was  a  strong  contra-indication." 
And  so  Senac :  ^'  the  physicians  bleeding  five  or  six  times  in  an  epi- 
demic tertian.".  Cragie  says,  that,  in  Great  Britain,  remittents  re- 
quire the  loss  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  ounces  of  blood  (§  960,  a). 

1004,  a.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  extend  the  foregoing  species 
of  testimony  afforded  by  modem  practitioners  in  favor  of  bloodletting 
in  the  treatment  of  inflammatory,  congestive,  and  febrile  diseases.    In 
the  article  on  Bloodletting,  embraced  in  the  Medical  and  Physiolog- 
ical Commentaries,  I  have  presented  the  experience  of  all  the  distin* 
guished  practitioners  from  the  earliest  ages  of  philosophical  medicine, 
and  it  may  be  there  seen  that  without  exception  they  have  concurred 
in  their  testimony  as  to  the  transcendent  utility  of  blood-lettios. 

1004,  h.  The  '*  father,"  himself,  says,  that,  *'  in  all  active  inflamma- 
tions we  should  open  a  vein,  and  if  the  disease  be  vehement  and  pros- 
trating, the  loss  of  blood  will  bring  strength  to  them  that  lose  it, — 
*  robur  ipsis  affuerit^  "  He  abstracted  blood  for  the  relief  of  those 
syncopes  which  attend  the  worst  forms  of  congestive  typhus;  as  did, 
also,  Galen,  Celsus,  Aretgeus,  Trallian,  Paul,  Aurelian,  Avicenna,  &;c. 

1004,  c.  Oribasius,  about  three  hundred  years  ailer  Christ,  states 
that  he  was  bled  to  the  extent  of  two  pounds  for  an  attack  of 
the  plague,  and  that  his  reliance  was  mainly  upon  this  remedy. 
Galen  bled  largely  in  this  disease,  and  he  is  the  first  who  records  the 
quantity.  '*  I  remember,'*  he  says,  "  to  have  taken  away  in  some  in- 
stances, at  one  bleeding,  six  poundj9  of  blooii,  which  immediately  ex- 
tinguished the  fever,  wrr  was  there  any  lose  of  strength  in  consequence*' 
(i  992).  Such  was  his  success  by  this  mode  of  treatment,  &at  the 
spectators  exclaimed,  so^a^a^f  avOpctne,  rov  iwperov ; — *'  Oh  1  man, 
thou  hast  cut  the  throat  of  the  distemper."*  Avicenna  says  that  he 
has  sometimes  abstracted,  in  the  plague  and  "  putrid  fevers,"  at  one 
bleeding,  five  or  six  pounds  of  blood,^-''  quinque  aut  sex  sanguinis 
librcB  auferantur"  (§  1019,  d,)  Bleeding  largely  in  the  plague  was  a 
general  practice  afler  the  revival  of  leammg,  and  was  practiced 
urough  tne  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries ;  as  it  was,  also,  in  other 
fevers,  and  in  inflammatory  and  congestive  affections.  The  exigen- 
cies of  the  disease  was  the  criterion  as  to  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be 
abstracted.  Septalius  states  that  it  was  the  umversal  custom  of  phy- 
sicians to  bleed  in  the  plague  of  1575  and  1576.  "  Communi  consen- 
su in  hmusmodi  nobUe  remedium  nuUo  modo  pretermiUendum  esse  decre* 
veraatt.  And  so  Riverius,  of  a  similar  epidemic,  **  Deo  sit  laus  et  ho^ 
nos!  qteotqUot  hoc  tractali  sunt  inodo  fdiciter  evaseruntf*  In  later 
times,  Faulkner  commends  bloodletting  in  the  plague,  and  says  that 
<<when  the  blood  was  in  a  dissolved  state,  the  remedy  was  not  less 

•  Galenas  raccess  so  raued  the  hoitilit7  of  the  Boman  phjsiciaiis  as  to  banish  him 
from  Rome  for  sercnl  yeazs ;  they  denoancing  the  remedy,  and  he  immortalisiiig  them. 
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favorable."  AjBsalini  remarks,  that,  *'At  the  coiiimeiiceineDt  oftfe 
placue,  I  saw  the  necessity  of  making  use  of  bleeding  in  propoitiQa 
to  the  strength  of  the  patients." 

And,  as  to  the  less  prostrating  forms  of  fever  and  inflammadoo, 
Baflivi  supplies  an  example  of  the  general  practice  in  the  16ti  J7th, 
and  Idth  centuries.  He  observes,  '<  Omnes  acutas  et  inflainmatoriu 
febres,  hie  Romae,  curare  incipio  per  sanguinis  missionem."  And  n 
of  all  the  eminent  Roman  physicians  down  to  the  recent  day  of  RaioiL 

1004,  d.  It  has  been  often  thought  remarkable  that  HippocntM 
had  never  designated  the  quantity  of  blood  which  may  be  demandei 
by  any  given  form  of  disease.  The  reason  is,  he  was  too  much  of  a 
philosopher.  He  knew  that  no  rule,  in  this  respect,  would  be  osefbl; 
out,  on  the  contrary,  unwarranted  by  nature,  and  liable  to  the  wont 
results.  Look  at  his  writings,  and  you  will  find  him  bleeding  accord* 
ing  to  the  symptoms,  and  the  general  history  of  the  case.  Thi8,ii- 
deed,  he  often  says,  was  his  rule.  He  had  no  other  in  relatioD  to 
quantity. 

1005,  a.  Before  leaving  these  practical  consideratioDS  it  maj  be 
well  to  listen  to  the  confessions  of  a  disastrous  experience,  which  beM 
some  of  the  most  enlightened  of  our  profession  from  their  neglert  or 
misapplication  of  bl6odletting.  Let  us  select  examples  of  prostratiof 
forms  of  disease,  where  it  too  commonly  happens  that  its  nature  and 
exigencies  are  misapprehended,  or  imperfectly  understood,  and  vriiere 
**  debility"  is  regarded  as  the  essential  pathology,  and  is  supposed  to 
demand  the  stimulant  plan  of  treatment.  Th^se  examples  will  corer 
the  whole  ground,  and  disarm  the  stoutest  prejudice  in  other  lees  ter- 
rific forms  of  prostrated  strength. 

1005,  b.  The  disdnguished  Mr.  Hey  shall  speak  first,  uid  of  tboK 
cases  of  puerperal  fever  in  which  "  debility"  presents  its  most  ap- 
palling aspects.  This  able  man  had  unhappily  treated  the  diseiBe 
either  with  tonics  and  stimulants,  or  with  inadeijuate  bloodlettiqf. 
He  finally  introduces  a  case  (his  ninth  case),  which  was  the  last  m 
which  Mr.  Hey  employed  the  bark  and  wine,  or  procrastinating,  tr^- 
ment.  It  was  the  last  mistaken  act  that  divided  the  professioiial  IHb 
of  Mr.  Hey  into  two  distinct  eras.  The  patient  died,  and  with  bei 
death  came  his  full  conviction  of  his  error.  "  If  the  disease,"  he  sajs, 
"  is  clearly  ascertained,  no  other  consideration  is  of  much  importance. 
The  state  of  the  pulse  affords  little  information,  either  as  to  tbe  pij 
priety  of  bleeding,  or  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  away;  aodn 
we  are  deterred  either  by  the  apparent  weakness  of  the  patieo^  by 
the  feebleness  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  or  by  any  other  sjmptm, 
from  bleeding  copiowly,  we  shall  generally  fail  to  cure  *^F^^\u 

1005,  c.  And  now  mark  aholiier  maxim  of  this  able  man,  who  fen 
his  way  to  truth  over  many  a  victim  of  malpractice ;  and  what  be  aa^* 
of  puerperal  fever  is  equally  applicable  to  all  other  fevers  whence^ 

§  Heated  with  inflammation  or  venous  congestion.    "  There  u  *  . . 
ifference,"  he  says,  "in  the  puerperal  fever  at  different  ^°^®*'"^j^* 
different  situations  and  circumstances.     In  some  cases  it  appesis 
a  phlegmonous  inflammation ;  in  othen  it  destroys  with  more  rap 
ity  and  certainty  than  the  plague.     But,  the  means  of  cure  *5f  P, 
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f  Still  lamenting  his  mistakes),  "  that  bloodletting  has  seldom  been  fairly 
tried.  Either  the  quantity  of  bleod  taken  away  has  been  too  small,- 
or  the  time  when  it  was  taken  too  late  for  any  use ;  and  thus  the  prin- 
cipal remedy  for  the  disease  has  been  brought  into  disrepute"  (§  965  h, 
1000,  1001. — ^Also,  ^  500  m,  694f,  showing  the  import  of  the  pulse). 
1005,  d.  But  Mr.  Hey  was  mistaken  as  to  the  novelty  of  the  prac- 
tice. Like  many  others,  he  depended  too  much  upon  his  own  genius 
and  experience ;  neglecting  the  past,  and  thinking  that  medicine  is 
the  work  of  a  day.  Hence  his  ignorance  of  the  labora  and  of  the 
choice  experience  of  his  predecessors.  Bloodletting  had  predomi- 
nated, as  the  only  great  remedial  agent  for  all  inflammatory  affections 
and  fevers  of  the  most'  depressing  character,  ages  before  Mr.  Hev 
came  to  illustrate  the  truth  by  other  martyrs ;  and  this  in  England, 
^  Grermany,  Arabia,  Italy, — the  island  of  Cos  (§  1004,  h)>     The  •*  dis- 

i  repute"  of  which  Mr.  Hey  speaks  was  then  only  local,  not  general ; 

i:  for,  while  the  temporary  reign  of  the ''  bark  and  wine  treatment"  crip- 

pled the  best  practitioners  in  Ghreat  Britain,  reason  and  sound  practice 
!•  were  unrestramed  in  other  countries. 

t  1005,  e.  The  equally  able  and  distinguished  Mr.  Gordon  had  the 

ti  game  melancholy  experience  with  bark  and  wine,  and  the  procrasti- 

ir  nating  treatment  of  puerperal  fever ;  and,  like  Mr.  Hey,  he  shifted 

I)  his  practice  to  early  and  copious  abstractions  of  blood,  and  has  left  a 

[i  record  of  the  happy  fruits  of  his  dear-bought  knowledge.     He  has  one 

I  remark  which  proves  the  inutility  or  the  positive  injury  of  inadequate 

bloodletting.     "  He  lost,"  he  says,  "  every  patient  when  he  bled  only 
I  to  the  extent  of  ten  or  twelve  ounces ;  but  that  all  recovered  when 

he  had  the  courage  to  abstract  twenty  or  thirty  ounces"  (§  950, 965  h), 
I  Armstrong,  by  ''  copious  bloodletting,  lost  only  five  out  of  forty-three 

J.  cases"  (For  the  works  &c.  quoted  see  Med,  and  Phys.  Comm,  ut  ciL). 

I  1005,^  And  here  is  Denman,  the  eminent  author  of  works  on  Mid- 

^  wifery,  who,  like  Hey,  and  Gordon,  had  carried  havoc  into  the  cham- 

j  bers  of  puerperal  women.    He,  too,  once  bowed  at  the  fascinating 

"  idol,  iJebihty ;"  but  having  lost  most  of  his  patients  under  the  se- 
ductions  of  this  ignis  Jatuus,  he  turned  himself  to  the  Genius  of  philos- 
.  ophy,  and,  as  a. noble  atonement  to  mankind,  lefb  behind  him,  like 

Gordon,  and  Hey,  a  record  of  his  errors. 

'  '*  I  am  now  convinced,"  he  says,  "  by  manifold  experience,  that  my 

I  reasoning  was  fallacious,  and  mj  facts  groundless,  and  that  which  I 

had  considered  proofe  of  the  insufficiency,  or  the  impropriety,  of  blood- 

'  letting  in  puerperal  fever,  ought,  in  reality,  to  have  been  attributed 

to  the  neglect  of  performing  it  in  an  efficient  manner,  and  at  the  very 

beginning  of  the  disease''  (§  1000, 1001).— Note  H  p.  1117. 

1005,  g.  Leake  says  that,  '^  every  puerperal  woman,  in  Lowder's 
time,  who  was  blooded,  died;  ten  ounces  being  considered  a  large 
bleeding ;"  while  Leuret,  accustomed  to  the  timid  practice  of  Lew- 
der, afErms  that,  "  he  had  never  seen  a  woman  escape  after  bleeding." 
Here  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  inefficient  bloodletting  ag- 
t  p^vated  the  disease  (§  950,  965),  just  as  it  is  allowed  to  have  done, 

'  in  the  same  affection,  by  Hey,  and  Gordon,  and  Benman. 

'  1005,  h.  With  the  familiar  name  of  Cleghom  are  associated,  as  in 

I  the  former  instances,  a  sound  judgment  and  large  experience. .  Let 

us  consider  his  experience  in  a  pestilential,  prostrating,  bilious  pneu* 
'  monia  that  ravaged  the  island  of  Minorca;  and  let  us  not  fail  of  being 
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admonished  by  his  example,  also,  of  the  importance  of  taking  jbrnt 
guide  the  lofty  principles  of  our  science,  and  ihe  ezperienoe  wtiiii 
tauebt  by  adTorsity  as  well  as  by  happier  auspioes. 

This  epidismic  pneumonia  was  complicated  with  idiopathic,  coDgei> 
tive,  ferer,  attended  by  **  insidious  rotexVals  and  treacheroosTemiflBODi^'' 
and  by  great  prostration,  or  ^  debility"  (§  569).  And  now  wsA  die 
vacillating  treatment  so  characteristic  of  weaker  minds,  or  where  if* 
norance  of  medical  philosophy  leads  to  an  obstinate  perserenDceB 
the  suggestions  of  prejudice  and  timidity.  Mask,  also,  the  aseleBneM, 
or  the  injury,  of  small  abstractions  of  blood,  and  the  triumpb  dpeif 
er  (§  950,  965,  1000,  1001). 

"  I  attempted,"  says  Cleghom,  "  to  care  the  patients  by  bleediaj 
once  or  twice  a  day,  except  during  liie  insidious  remissioDs;  botdiBf 
generally  perished.  This  unforeseen  event  startled  me  greatly,  nd 
led  me  to  review  the  whole  progress  of  the  disease,"  &x^  He  to 
determined  **  to  adopt  the  advice  of  Duretos,  and  to  uso  the  lanoet 
with  more  caution.^'  But  his  failures  became  still  more  freqneotni 
mortifying. 

**  At  length  I  was  convinced,"  he  says,  **  that  instead  of  too  mndi, 
too  little  blood  had  been  taken  away  in  the  beginning,  and  that Ilnd 
been  misled  hy  the  insidious  intervals.     I  then  began  to  bleed  sun 

Slentifully,  taking  away  thirty  or  forty  ounces  witibin  the  fint  dn« 
ays  of  the  distemper.    This  method  succeeded  well  inacyeralofAe 
cases"  (§  965,  h). 

Still  he  was  not  satisfied.  *'  At  last,"  he  goes  on,  "  about  the  n* 
die  of  March,  when  the  disease  raged  with  the  utmost  foiy,  invif 
found  that  there  was  the  most  absolute  necessity  for  bleeding  hrg<^ 
without  delay,  in  order  to  preserve  life,  I  began  to  put  in  practice  w 
following  method  of  cure,  which  8el]>om  or  never  pailed;  notcwy 
in  young,  robust  people,  but  even  in  those  of  more  advtmcedagtjp' 
vided  I  saw  the  sick  before  the  end  of  the  third  day.'* 

This  "  method'*  consisted  in  abstracting  blood  in  the  horizontal  jofr 
ture,  "  till  the  pains  abated  or  the  patient  began  to  faint;  taking w" 
eighteen  to  twenty-seven  ounces,  avoirdupois.  If  the  aymptoDBf* 
tinued,  a  few  hours  afterward  the  same  quantity  was  again  ttftf 
away,  without  regarding  the  state  of  the  blood,  &c.  Next  mew^ 
if  there  were  any  remaining  symptoms,  the  bleeding  was  '®P*^'v 
the  blood  carefully  weighed.  From  fifty-four  to  sixty  oan^  ^ 
frequently  taken  away  (hiring  the  first  twenty-four  hours  Y\f^ 
ance.  Jfany  symptoms  returned,  the  patients  were  imtnediatajf 
again  to  the  amount  of  fourteen  or  twenty-seven  ounces."  . 

What  a  contrast  in  treatment, — what  a  contrast  in  resultt.  J 
letting,  decisive  bloodletting,  was  at  last  almost  the  ^^]y^f^^L^ 
ployed,  and  it  now  succeeded  in  every  instance  where  its  ^! ,  jL| 
cation  had  been,  before,  as  universally  fatal  (§  950,954  ^^^ ,  '^. 
1001).  But  a  "  horizontal  posture"  is  unfavorable  and  ^"y?^*  "^ 

And  here  let  us  not  fail  to  observe  the  same  results  in  tt«  K^ 
of  Cleghom  as  in  that  of  Jackson  and  others  in  analogoos  ^Pi  . ,  • 
(§  992-999).  «  Under  this  method  of  treatment,  it  "^^^f^^ 
says  Cleghom,  "  to  observe  how  rapidly  the  sick  recovers  *^^jj^ 
health  and  strength,  notwithstanding  the  great  loss  of  blood  jrm  ^ 
had  sustained ;  while  many,  who  had  been  bled  more  ?P*''°f^]^ 
tinued  in  a  languid,  infirm  state,  for  some  months"    Patients  o 
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'  ter  class  were  only  imperfectly  relieved.    Congestion  still  remained 

>  about  some  of  the  great  viscera^  especially  the  liver,  by  which,  also, 

the  powers  of  digestion  were  maintained  m  a  prostrated  state.  Un- 
i  der  these  circumstances,  errors  in  diet,  and  mental  and  hodily  fatigue, 

I  often  contrihute  to  maintain  and  exasperate  the  consecutive  derange- 

I  ments ;  till,  at  last,  it  frequently  happens  that  a  slow  increase  of  die 

r  local  diseases  becomes  the  exciting  cause  of  another  explosion  of  the 

I  constitutional  malady.     Thus  the  patient  not  unfrequently  goes  on 

revolving,  year  after  year,  through  mitigated  and  exasperated  condi- 

I  tions  of  disease,  which  more  decisive  treatment  by  bloodletting,  at  its 
onset,  would  have  prevented  (§  868,  883  b,  892  d). 

\i  I  have  stated  the  several  successive  steps  of  Cleghom's  plan,  that 

B  each  may  be  compared  with  the  others.     The  qui^  transition  from 

II  wrong  to  right  evinces  the  band  of  a  master.     The  record  is  full%>f 
^  the  most  important  instruction ;  and  while  I  hold  it  up  to  the  present 

generation,  1  wquld  that  not  only  its  practical  instruction,  like  the  sad 
experience  of  Gordon,  and  Hey«  and  Denman,  should  be  duly  regard- 
ed, but  equally,  too,  that  the  fnmkness  of  each  should  be  emulated. 

1005,  i.  Dr.  Boyd,  also,  subsequently  to  Cleghom's  time,  in  descri- 
bing  the  malignant  fever  of  Minorca,  states  that  bloodletting  must  be 
carried  to  the  extent  of  positive  relief,  without  reference  to  quantity. 
He  sometimes  repeated  the  operation  four  times  in  a  day.  Our  inland 
practitioners,  at  Uie  south  and  west  of  New  York,  will  see  in  the 
congestive  fever  of  Minorca  a  simile  of  their  own  as  sometimes  com«- 
plicated  with  "  bilious  pneumonia ;"  while*  their  practice  responds 
,  more  or  less  to  that  of  Boyd  and  Cleghom. 

'^  1005,^'.  Erysipelas  is  another  wide-spread  and  prostrating  disease 

'^    ■       in  its  epidemic  form,  which  has  beguiled  the  multitude  into  the  fatal 
"  use  of  "  the  bark  and  wine  treatment."     In  his  Essay  on  Bloodletting, 

^  Dr.  Wardrop  states  that,  "  during  ^  long  attendance  at  a  public  hos- 

^  pital,  a  certam  physician  had  never  known  bloodletting  employed  in 

erysipelas,  and  that  nearly  all  the  cases  that  he  had  seen  of  that  dis- 
^  ease,  affecting  the  head  and  face,  had  terminated  fatally."     And  so 

^  Armstrong:  "  The  wine  and  bark  system  is  of  all  the  most  &tal  prac- 

ff  tice  in  erysipelas."      "  Five  individuals  had  erysipelas  in  one  house, 

!if  were  treated  with  bark  and  wine,  and  all  died"  (§  995). 

I  When  **  erysipelas"  presents  itself  as  an  epidemic,  it  displays  its 

I  connection  with  a  far  graver  form  of  disease  in  the  abdominal  viscera ; 

I  especially  hepatic  congestion.    And  such,  probably,  is  always  its  com- 

f  phcations  when  sporadic  only.    But,  the  symptom  is  conspicuous; 

f  and  hence  the  name,  and  hence,  also,  the  usuid  treatment     The  at- 

tention is  apt  to  be  turned,  mainly,  to  the  S3rmpathetic  inflammation 
I  of  the  skin.     The  obscurely  marked,  or  what  Cleghom  would  call  the 

"  insidious,"  affection  of  the  liver,  &c.,  is  not  appreciated,  and  the  force 
;  of  the  treatment,  ther^ore,  too  often  takes  the  wrong  direction.    Noth- 

[•  iii|^,  indeed,  is  more  common  in  '*  epidemic  erysipelas"  than  an  absence 

oftbe  cutaneous  affection  in  the  worst  forms  of  the  disease ;  and  these 
f  very  cases,  from  their  exact  resemblance  in  all  other  respects  to  those 

1^  which  are  marked  by  the  symptom,  go  by  the  same  name,  and  get  the 

f  same  treatment.    I  have  seen  many  instances  of  this  nature ;  particu- 

1  larly  during  the  late  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  Vermont  and  New* 

I  hampshire.    I  have  seen  their  subjects  fUl  victims  to  the  disease  within 

if  two  and  three  days  from  the  attack,  where  there  was  no  inflammation 
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of  the  skin ;  and,  in  other  instanceB,  where  the  skin  was  mottled  vhli 

Eatches  of  a  low  degree  of  inflammation.  I  found  the  practitkoen, 
owever,  generally  taking  the  right  course,  and  regar^ng  the  aSec- 
tion  of  the  skin  as  symptomatic  only.  But,  the  disease  preseDted  it- 
self  in  a  very  grave  form ;  and  it  was  interesting  to  obBeire  tfai; 
while  it  had  many  victims  under  opposite  modes  of  treatment,  tk 
greater  success  of  the  depletive  plan  generally  won  over  the  few  «k 
had  preferred  stimulating  (§  689  I,  861,  894,  mottoes,  905i&,961J^ 
964  c.  Also,  Med.  and  Physiolog.  Comm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  603-^07,  AM 
Erysipelas). 

1005,  k.  Let  us  consider,  also,  the  adverse  results  of  the  flthnaln^ 
and  even  of  the  tartar  emetic  treatment  of  pneumonia  (§  892f  ^).  It 
is  the  opinion,  for  example,  of  Dr.  Stokes,  that  "  Crenerd  hlooSdiki 
is  not  to  be  considered  the  chief  means  of  removing  the  disease,^'  "i 
the  typhoid  form,  the  best  pr<ictice  is  to  use  toine  in  coninnctioD  witk 
local  bleedings."  **  General  bloodletting,"  he  says,  <*  is  to  be  ud 
with  extreme  caution,  and  the  vital  forces  are  to  be  carefully  sappot' 
ed."  But,  '*  In  two  instances  only  h€u  he  seen  pneumonia  aUikrtii 
bleeding"  /  This  admission'  appears  to  be  conclusive  against  tbedoo' 
trine  of  "  saving  the  vital  fluid,*'  according  to  this  distinguished  wiitor, 
and  especially  that  of  '<  supporting  the  vital  forces  by  wine*' (§  569 1; 
988).— Stokes,  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  p.  226,  227,  231. 

Dr.  Williams,  in  his  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  appears  tolaa 
enjoyed  as  little  success  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  and  forthi 
obvious  reason  that  he'  considers  ''  local  depletion  the  utmost  tb 
can  be  attempted  in  typhoid  pneumonia.  Considerable  adTsota^ 
may,  under  these  circumstances,  be  sometimes  obtained  fronK^ry  of 
ping  on  the  chest,  which,  for  a  time,"  he  thinks,  "  tends  more  eto 
ally  than  even  bloodletting,  to  draw  the  fluids  from  the  congested  cr 
gans,  while  it  does  not  waste  the  blood  from  the  system"  {\^\ 
This  philosophy  has  numerous  admirers,  who  regard  it,  with  Dr.  ir* 
nott,  as  "  a  great  modem  improvement  in  the  healing  art,"  aodii 
one  of  the  luminous  proo&  that  the  nineteenth  centuxy  has  witoeMi 
a  great  revolution  in  medicine;  or,  as  Louis  has  it,  that  ''medioHii 
now  in  its  infancy."  Apropos,  of  this  distinguished  Frenchman,  ww 
is  opposed,  mathematically,  to  the  abstraction  of  blood  inpneoDOOt. 
erysipelas,  "  typhoid  fever,"  and  acute  intestinal  inflammatioD;  vu 
their  complications,  also,  of  other  local  inflammations.  And  so,  too, 
of  many  other  distingruished  French  physicians,  who  relynauJy* 
the  watching  system,  or  on  the  tartar  emetic  practice.  But,  what  sre 
the  results  ?  Chomel  makes  the  average  mortality  from  P"^^""^^ 
at  the  hospitals,  one  in  four ;  Louis  lost  one  in  three ;  awl  ^^fil'^v 
one  in  three.  Leconteulx  reported  twelve  out  o£  thirty,  by  Aeantt 
monial  treatment     These  last  were  treated  by  Laennec. 

But,  in  these  United  States,  where  bloodletting  is  ^^^^^,i^ 
ticed,  the  loss  does  not  exceed  one  in  twenty  to  '^®°V*^^^  ,  m^ 
is  here,  however,  no  exclusive  system,  no  '*  numerical  method;  o» 
the  treatment  proceeds  upon  Hippocratic  principles.  Thesymptoi* 
and  various  other  circumstances,  attending  each  individual  csMi  ^ 
ulate  the  practice.  It  is  not  all  bloodletting,  nor  all  ^w*""*^^*?! 
mony.  Cathartics,  calomel,  blistera,  &c.,  form  as  well  a  PJ!*-^i^. 
treatment.  Nor  have  we  much  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  hloodw^ 
ting  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease;  mainly  for  the  reason 
we  adopt  it  early  (p.  517,  note).* — ^Note  F  p.  1114. 

*  Oar  large  oities  and  hospitals,  but  not  the  oonntir,  most  bo  wm  excepted  U^ 
P.S.),-1860. 
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'  It  is  said  by  Dr.  OBborhe,  in  his  work  on  Dropsical  Diseases,  that 
^  Since  what  has  been  termed  the  tartar  emetic  treatment  has  been 
introduced  into  Great  Britain,  and  the  practice  of  bleeding  has  con- 
sequently been  to  some  degree  discouraged,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
advanced  stages  and  fatal  terminations  of  pneumonia  have  been  fre- 
quent ;  and  in  this  judgment  I  am  confirmed  by  records  on  the  large 
scale"  (§  960,  a),— See  P.S.  1860,  at  p.  872.— Note  F  p.  1114. 

1005, 1.  As  to  any  modifying  influences  from  climate  in  England, 
either  in  respect  to  pneumonia,  or  other  inflammations,  or  all  the  ya- 
xieties  of  fever,  we  have  only  to  consult  such  authors  as  Armstrong, 
Jackson,  Johnson,  Wardrop,  Elliotson,  Lawrence,  Smith,  Davies, 
Weatherhead,  dec,  &c.,  to  be  convinced  that  those  diseases  are  now, 
as  ever,  the  same  there  as  in  America,  and  require  the  same  eeneral 
plan  of  treatment.  Looking  back  to  the  age  of  Sydenham,  and  along 
the  intermediate  periods,  we  find  that  every  thing,  on  this  subject, 
has  remained  without  any  essential  change.  It  is  practice  alone  that 
has  fluctuated.  And,  if  we  cast  our  recollections  through  the  vista 
of  time,  over  various  countries,  till  we  reach  the  aee  of  Hippocrates, 
we  shall  still  find  that  diseases,  of  a  given  denon^nation,  have  been 
the  same,  and  have  ever  required  the  same  general  treatment. 

1005^,  a.  From  what  has  been  now  said,  under  the  present  division 
of  my  subject,  and  more  especially  from  the  wide  range  of  experience 
presented  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  it  appears 
that  there  is  one  universal  consent  among  the  ereat  physiological 
practitioners  as  to  the  importance  of  decisive  bloodletting  in  all  forms 
of  active  inflammation,  and  in  high  grades  of  fever ;  whetiber  it  appear 
in  the  shape  of  the  plague,  of  yellow  fever,  of  typhus,  or  other  inflam- 
matory or  congestive  forms.  It  has  been  so  from  the  earliest  days  of 
the  science ;  in  all  countries,  in  all  climates,  in  all  constitutions,  at  all 
ages ;  and;  whether  in  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Caribbean  Isles,  the 
jungles  of  Asia,  the  pestiferous  regions  of  Africa,  the  paludes  of  Italy, 
or  the  high,  and  temperate,  and  salubrious  countries  of  Europe  and 
America,  we  witness  the  immutable  principle  that  diseases  and  their 
general  method  of  cure  are  every  where  nearly  the  same.  Constitu* 
tion,  habits,  and  age,  certainly  modify  the  details  of  treatment,  more 
or  less ;  climate  comparatively  little.  The  great  fundamental  laws 
of  disease  remain  without  change,  as  do,  also,  the  leading  conditions 
of  disease.  We  have  all  that  Hippocrates  described  before  our  own 
eyes,  and  we  are  astonished  at  the  identity.  We  think  him,  at  one 
moment,  a  prophet;  and  when,  at  the  next,  we  realize  a  simple  narra- 
tive of  only  what  he  observed,  we  are  either  amazed  at  his  sagacity 
and  philosophy,  or  that  we  should  have  been  so  slow  to  have  discov- 
ered the  truth  ourselves  (^  624, 1068). 

1005^,6.  The  human  constitution,  its  laws,  susceptibilities,  &c.,  are, 
in  a  general  sense,  every  where  the  same ;  while  the  remote  causes 
of  disease  are  the  same  now  as  at  the  beginning  of  time,  produce 
thoir  effects  upon  the  same  properties,  whose  nature  cannot  be  per- 
manently aflfected  ($  180-182,  286),  and  whose  results  are  connected 
by  a  chain  of  analogies.  The  pathology  of  inflammation,  or  of  simple 
or  congestive  fever,  therefore,  is  the  same,  respectively,  in  principle, 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  countries,  and  the  great  principles  of  treatment 
must  also  be  immutable.  But,  modifying  causes  impart  various  shades 
of  difference  to  every  epidemic,  to  every  individual  case.    To  under- 
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stand  the  complex,  or  even  leading  condition  of  each  case,  iHacHi 
general  natniOt  what  peenHarities  may  arise  {rom  TariooB  caaM8,«)ac 
the  exact  adaptation  of  remedies,  how  much  the  sacceanve  cfaaB|ei 
may  be  doe  to  natoie  or  to  art,  requires  unceasing  yigUaoce  {\  6241 

1006,  a.  And  now  let  me  ask,  whether  the  Tast  experieQce,aBdai 
precepts  relative  to  bloodletting,  of  the  able  physicians  who  harem 
en  to  medicine  its  rank  and  dignity,  are  to  be  impugned  by  chematii 
or  by  the  prejudice,  or  the  limited,  or  the  careless,  ofatenratiQi  of 
many  physicians,  who  are  too  apt  to  deceive  themselveB  into  die  bo- 
lief  diat  they  imbody  tiie  only  experience  which  can  he  afailable  a 
disease,  or  which  enlightened  philosophy  can  approve  (§  1007,  h)\ 

Doubtless,  it  will  appear  absurd  that  I  sl^outd  have  embraced  tk 
ehemuts,  and  as  foremost,  too,  in  the  preceding  interrogatory.  H^ 
is  it  not  the  order  of  the  day  (§  5^  a,  349  <2, 960  a,  page  719)  ?  Aad 
being  so,  I  will  reply,  once  more,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Paris,  vin 
he  was  defending  medicine  against  the  hannless  recreadoDSoftke 
Chemists,  about  £e  year  1825,  and  mainly  because  Professor  Brain 
had  ventured  upon  the  open  opinion  that  chemistry  was  neglected  o 
medical  education,  and  taat  the  **  London  Phartnacopma  u  a  rwi 
of  ike  want  ofchenncaL  knowledge  lohere  it  is  numt  imperioudy  refv* 
ed.*'  The  answer,  perhaps,  is  abundantly  set  fiirth  in  a  fonDer  t» 
don  (§  676,  b).  As  showing  yet  farther,  however,  the  instalulityflf 
science,  and  as  embracing  a  precept  which  every  lover  of  troth  ir3 
do  well  to  ingraft  upon  his  morning  prayer,  I  shall  quote  Dr.  Fn 
once  more,  though  upon  a  subject  simple  in  its  nature,  and  of  toj 
minor  importance  to  that  which  is  relative  to  the  laws  of  organic  lift 
and  the  great  principles  of  medical  science.    Thus : 

**  I  cannot  conclude  these  observations  upon  Mr.  Bramdb's  sttac^ 
without  expressing  a  deep  feeling  of  regret,  that  a  gentleman,  wbon 
deserved  rank  in  society,  and  whose  talents  and  acquiemeatB  db^ 
entitle  him  to  our  respect,  should  have  condescended  to  eoantsoiotf 
and  encourage  tiUit  vile  and  wretched  tatte  of  depreciatiDg  die  w 
and  importance  of  our  most  venerable  institutions,  <md  of  irvgi§ 
into  contempt  those  acknowledged  authoritiea  which  ^"^'ff^^  7^ 
with  the  approbation  of  the  bett,  and  the  sanction  and  '^PP^^ 
wiseet,  portion  of  mankind  (§  676,  b).  And  I  shall  here  protest  ig«» 
tlie  prevailing  fiushion  of  examining  and  deciding  upon  the  prstAj 
sions  of  every  medicinal  compound  to  our  confidenoe,  by  a  mere  cw* 
ical  investigation  of  its  composition,  and  of  rejecting,  as  ^^®"*[^ 
ery  mediccd  testimony  which  may  appear  contradictory  to  ^'^'"^ 
of  the  Laboratory.  There  is  no  subject  in  science  to  which  tw  d«^ 
im  of  Cicero  more  strictly  applies,  than  to  the  present  case.  J^  , 
Ultra  Chemist,  therefore,  cherish  U  in  Ms  remembrance,  taAf^'f 
its  aj^lication :  tn^ 

"  *  rR^BTAT  NaTUKM  VOCB  DOOBRI,  QUAM  mOBNIO  sua  8AP»*' 

Paris'  Pharmacdbgia,  p.  103.     London,  1826,  (^  1034). 

And  now,  for  the  |>urix)se  of  showing  how  *"y  ^P®*^^  ??j1qoi( 
upon  any  given  substitution  for  the  well-settled  ™®^^.  /,  J^* 
or  for  any  well-ascertained  laws  of  Nature,  is  alike  appHca^e  to  ^ 
other  fundamental  innovation,  and  how,  also,  the  ^^^'^^^  r  g[,all 
grand  scheme  of  the  day  is  the  immediate  parent  of  an^'»^^ 
quote  from  the  Medical  and  PhysuOogicdl  (hmmentariet »  F^^ 
lelative  to  M.  Louis'  attempt  to  foist  upon  medicine  tbo  ceie 
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**NuMEiucAL  Method/'  and  ask  the  reader  to  apply  it  to  "  Orgame 
Chemistry  in  its  Applieatiatu  to  Physiology  /"  and  to  **  Animal  Chem- 
istry applied  to  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,**    Thus : 

'^Thus  mounted  upon  the  wreck  of  philosophy,  *the  Numerical 
Method'  (^  Organic  Chemistry*)  became  me  engme  in  rearing  diat  fab- 
ric whose  construction  it  was  destined  to  serve.  This  is  the  charm 
with  which  the  Num^cal  Method  (Organic  Chemistry)  is  invested ; 
while  it  gives  to  its  author  that  ascendency  in  mind  which  few  can 
truly  obtain  by  the  legitimate  rules  of  induction.  *  After  much  delib- 
eration/  as  Isocrates  says,  *  he  found  the  thing  could  not  be  com- 
passed in  any  other  manner ;'  or,  as  our  Author  has  it, '  fortunately 
lor  the  prepress  of  science,  the  Numerical  Method  ^Organic  Chemis- 
try) is  considered  by  the  most  judicious  and  experienced  men  as  a 
necessary  instrument  for  establishing  general  principles  in  medicine*  (§ 
5i  a,  349  d^  960  a,  page  719).  Accordingly,  fbrmer  systems,  and  for- 
mer fBLCtBffeU  as  BT  ENCHANTBiENT  (§  376f ,  433),  The  mind  sickened 
.at  the  absence  of  all  principles  to  guide  it,  and  was  therefore  the  more 
willing  victim  when  assailed  by  the  irresistible  power  of  numbexB 
{symbols)  (§  960  a,  p.  719).  If  the  demonstratioQ  was  made  witli  re- 
iterated professions  of  a  regard  for  facts^  it  was  because  the  method 
could  have  had  no  existence  without  them ;  while  the  perpetual  epi- 
thet of '  rigorous*  left  no  room  for  skepticism.  But,  as  related,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Bacon,  '  of  good  Queen  Bess,  the  CommissionetB 
used  iier  like  strawberry-wives,  that  laid  two  or  three  CToat  strawber- 
ries at  the  mouth  of  their  pot,  and  all  the  rest  were  little  ones.  So 
they  made  her  two  or  l^ree  good  prizes  of  the  first  particulars,  but  fell 
Btraightways/  **-^Med,  and  Phys.  Comm.^  vol*  ii.,  p.  782.) 

**  This  manner  of  digression,  however,  some  dislike  as  frivolous  and 
impertinent ;  yet  vre  are  of  Beroaldus'  opinion,— such  digressions  do 
mightily  delight  and  refresh  the  reader.  They  are  like  sauce  to  a 
bad  stomach  /  and  we  do  therefore  most  willingly  use  them." 

1006,  b.  The  reader  will  recollect  that  I  had  been  last  speaking 
of  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  experience  of  the  great  sages  in 
medical  philosophy.  I  was  early  led  to  listen  to  their  conclusions, 
and  to  adopt  their  counsel,  as  summarily  expressed  in  the  foregoing 
maxim  derived  from  Cicero  (§  1006,  a).  For  thirty  years  I  have 
watched  attentively  the  effects  of  bloodletting  as  practiced  by  myself 
and  by  many  others,  and  have  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
it  is  safer  to  put  '*  the  two-edged  sword"  into  the  hands  of  the  igno- 
rant, or  the  imbecile,  or  those  who  make  a  trade  of  the  profession, 
than  to  forever  blunt  its  edges,  so  that  it  will  not  cut,  before  it  be  trust- 
ed to  their  use.  We  every  where  see  victim  afler  victim  sacrificed  to 
timid  admonitions,  and  worse  example ;  while  you,  and  all  of  us 
know,  that  it  is  a  rare  phenomenon  that  a  patient  is  slain,  seldom  in- 
jured, by  the  lancet.  This  is  the  test,  and  the  strength  of  it  is  before 
the  reader. 

1006,  c.  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  too  oflen  the  case  that  eminent 
and  able  teachers,  who  constantly  instruct  us  to  pause  where  blood- 
letting is  indicated,  observe  a  phlegmatic  silence  as  to  tbe  injurious 
tendencies  of  active  internal  agents,  or  urge  them  upon  us  as  if  they 
were  as  powerless  as  water  1  These,  not  bloodletting,  make  up  the 
great  abuses  of  practice.  Here,  protestations  against  abuse  would  come 
with  a  benign  effect ;  or  if  utlei^,  they  are  apt  to  be  in  an  unworthy 
spirit  of  distrust  of  the  whole  medical  art— Note  F  p.  1114. 
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Let  us  at  least  consider  that  all  other  remedial  agents  of  any  neit 
importance,  even  those  of  the  best  antiphlogistic  nature,  are  imtaiitB 
under  many  circumstances  of  inflaounation,  and  are,  therefore,  nun 
or  less  liable  to  increase  that  affection,  unless  morbid  irritabifitybe 
previously  subdued  by  loss  of  blood.  This  is  eyen  true  of  a&tiD»> 
nials  and  ipecacuanha,  in  irritable  states  of.  the  alimentaiy  caul 
How  obvious,  then,  the  importance  of  ofben  preparing  the  wiy  ig 
their  salutary  effects  by  loss  of  blood ;  and,  in  domg  whidi,  we  db 
greatly  supersede  the  necessity  of  other  remedies. 

1006,  d.  If  we  contrast  even  the  scanty  cases  of  injury  firomutemi 
bemorriiage,  and  other  accidental  losses  of  blood  that  majbesmtsiiiei 
in  health  (or  try  our  best  at  the  records  of  excessive  bloodletdDg,* 
preserved  by  the  most  watchful  Brunonian),  with  the  tenibk  d 
wide-spread  effects  of  procrastination,  or  timidity,  in  the  use  of  tb 
remedy  where  it  has  been  demanded  by  disease,  and,  more  than  4 
with  the  "  bark  and  wine  treatment,''  we  shall  have  little  to  feerfioi 
the  possible  abuses  of  the  lancet.  A  few  may  be  rash  from  ignonoce,- 
perhaps  fix»m  the  encouragement  of  others ;  but  will  not  this  eDcoor- 
agement  stimulate  a  host  to  lay  aside  their  feais,  and  to  modento 
their  Brunonian  practice  ?  Where,  then,  according  to  the  "nonoi- 
cal  method,"  will  be  the  balance  (§  569,  e)1 — Notes  F  H. 

1006,  e.  Where  inflammatory  diseases  are  comparatively  mil^  tba 
mildness  will  naturally  restrain  every  practitioner ;  and  wbeo  ex- 
isting in  severity,  there  will  be  little  or  nothing  to  fear  from  tk 
liberal  abstraction  of  blood  so  long  as  the  symptoms  resist  this  pnoo* 
pal  remedy,  and  its  proper  auxiliaries.  At  most,  there  can  be  oiij 
now  and  then  a  disastrous  result;  while  timid. caution  has  its  myra^ 
of  victims.  Defective  judgment  there  must  always  he ;  and  it  is  iiet- 
ter,  therefore,  that  it  should  lean  to  the  side  of  safety.  If  goo^ 
wrong,  the  error,  in  respect  to  excess  of  bloodletting,  wiH  be  my 
soon  discovered.  The  timidity  of  man  needs  no  encourageoMOt. 
when  the  question  relates  to  "debility,"  and  *'  the  preciouB fluid'' {\ 
569,  e).  But  come  to  cathartics  and  emetics,  nay,  tobacco,  o^ 
aconite,  belladonna  (§  960,  a),  he  is  bold  and  indiscriminate.  Hens 
opened,  I  aeain  say,  an  inexhaustible  field  of  inquiry,|—iar  mors  u> 
struse  and  difficult  than  the  management  of  bloodletting.  Yoa  ii^ 
bleed  in  intestinal  inflammation,  perhaps  to  a  vast  extent,  and  Bpeedh 
ly  surmount  the  disease ;  when,  had  an  irritating  catbfiitic  been  tf- 
hibited,  the  scale  might  have  been  as  speedily  turned  in  the  otoer  di- 
rection (§  878,  893  n,  1063  c,  1064, 1065). 

1006,/  Different  ages  of  the  world  appear  to  have  ^°  **^ 

fuished  by  different  degrees  of  moral  firmness,  and  by  reoareab 
ifferences  in  practical  habits;  and  the  light  of  settled  experience  and 
of  the  best  philosophy  in  medicine  is  almost  as  apt  to  suffer  &^^' 
ysm  of  dar^ess  at  the  advanced  as  at  the  earlier  stages  of  science. 
Certain  it  is  that  knowledge  had  reached  a  high  advance  at  toe  tiine 
of  Hunter,  when  bloodletting  had  given  a  temporaiy  place  to  die  sffl^ 
ulating  plan  of  treatment.  Theory  and  experience  P'^^'^n  «»« 
case,  hypothesis  in  the  other.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Mr.  n«^ 
announced  the  substitution  of  the  stimulant  for  the  ^^Pj^'^^^JK 
ment,  than  we  hear  firom  Robert  Jackson,  that  "  Abstraction  ci  b^ 
in  contagious  fever,  which,  but  a  few  years  since  was  viewed 
abhorrence,  even  branded  with  the  epiUiet  of  murder,  is  ncnccoi 
ered  the  niain  engine  of  successful  treatment"  (§  960,  a,  p>  71 'i 
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And,  if  we  look  abroad  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  present  day, 
do  we  not  find  in  animal  magnetism,  homoeopathy,  the  humoral  pa- 
thology, the  supplications  to  the  laboratory  of  th>e  chemist  for  revela- 
tions as  to  the  laws  and  processes  of  living  beings,  in  health  and  dis- 
ease, and  many  kindred  errors  and  superstitions,  a  melancholy  com- 
mentary on  the  human  mind  ? 

1006,  g.  The  general  treatment  of  inflammatory  and  febrile  dis- 
eases having  been  well  ascertained  by  Hippocrates  and  his  immedi* 
ate  successors,  all  departures  from  their  phUosophy  must  be  of  short 
duration.  It  will  remain  forever  a  model  in  the  science  of  medicine, 
as  much  as  Grecian  architecture,  and  Grecian  poetry,  will  continue 
to  be  the  true  models  of  taste  through  all  coming  time.  The  reason 
is,  that  tho  philosophy  of  medicine,  like  the  principles  of  taste,  has  its 
foundation  in  nature,  and  that,  of  all  her  institutions,  medicine  is  the 
most  intensely  interesting.  The  master-spirits  of  antiquity  observed 
nature  correctly,  and  drew  their  conclusions  from  this  only  source  of 
correct  knowledge.  They  formed  no  deductions  from  the  distortions 
of  nature,  erected  no  hypotheses  upon  the  ruins  of  organization,  nor 
sought  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  what  can  be  found  only  in  liv- 
ing beings.  Drawing  dieir  conclusions  from  Nature  herself,  they  must 
remain  impregnable  against  all  the  adversities  of  time.  The  fabrics 
of  philosophy  may  be  mutilated ;  but  the  breach  will  be  soon  repair- 
ed, and  the  offender  vnll  find  his  proper  place  in  the  archives  of  his- 
tory. Where  the  foundation  has  been  substantially  laid,  the  innova- 
tions of  error  are  like  the  momentary  pollings  of  the  storm  upon  the 
''  house  that  is  built  upon  a  rock." 

1007,  a.  The  general  experience  of  which  I  have  hitherto  spoken 
has  been  mostly  relative  to  bloodletting  in  the  active  conditions  of  in- 
flammatory and  febrile  affections.  But  its  advantages  are  very  far 
from  being  limited  to  diseases  of  a  concentrated  form,  and  of  rapid 
progress.  They  reach,  also,  and  profoundly,  the  moderated  condi- 
tions which  mf^e  up  the  varieties  of  chronic  inflammation.  And 
here,  again,  I  cannot  but  entertain  the  hope  that  I  may  have  so  dem- 
onstrated the  close  similitude  of  those  forms  of  inflammation  which 
are  contradistinguished  by  the  designations  of  iictive  and  ptusive,  that 
they  vnll  cease,  at  least,  to  be  regarded  as  extremes  of  disease  that 
require  exactly  opposite  modes  of  treatment ;  and,  therefore,  that  a 
better  practice  may  obtain  in  those  chronic  cases  which  have  been 
generally  consigned  to  **  bark  and  wine,  and  an  invigorating  diet''  (§ 
752-756.     Also,  Med,  and  Phys.  Comm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  524-546). 

1007,  b,  A  few  examples  will  best  illustrate  and  enforce  Uie  prin- 
ciple ;  and  to  render  them  emphatic  and  comprehensive,  let  us  select 
constitutions  broken  down  by  prolonged  suffering  and  vtrretchedness. 
An  instructive  case  is  recorded  by  the  eminent  Kentish.  -  It  was  the 
squalid  subject  of  a  mortified  extremity,  which  had  been  advancing 
to  its  present  state  for  a  year.  At  this  period  the  leg  was  removed 
above  the  knee.  The  patient  had  been  crowded  for  months  with  ton- 
ics and  stimulants,  and  "  was  reduced  to  bones."  The  stump  put  on 
an  inflammatory  action.  The  admirable  surgeon  saw  nothing  but 
death  in  prospect,  unless  he  opposed  the  dictates  of  philosophy  to  the 
prejudices  oi  the  lookers-on.  "What!"  saidxthey,  "bleed  a  poor 
man  who  has  been  confined  above  a  year,  and  is  quite  reduced  to  a 
skeleton!     Oh,  shame!  shame!"     But  philosophy  triumphed,  and  ig« 
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norance  etood  rebuked.  Blood  was  drawn,  and  natare  began  lo  q]. 
ly.  Still,  the  system  remained  oppressed  with  the  effects  of  ioimer 
disease,  and  of  fonder  practice*  More  blood  was  a^sia  and  tgaa 
taken ;  and  at  each  outlet  nature  acquired  fresh  Tigor.  The  inki> 
nation  gave  way,  and  the  patient  recovered.  Near  a  year  afiennri 
Kentish  saw  his  patient,  wbo  was  then,  at  sixty  years  of  age,aD» 
ument  of  the  benefits  of  science,  and  of  moral  courage  (^  863  i, 
998,  1001).     In  such  cases  the  h3rpotliesis  ofanmmia  displays  its  vooL 

Dr.  Borland,  a  hospital  surffeon  at  St.  Dominffo  in  1796  and  1797, 
cast  away  the  tonic  and  stimulant  plan  which  had  preyailed,  aodea- 
ployed  bloodletting  and  catliartics  in  the  treatment  of  alcezs.  Bf 
these  means  ''  he  often  succeeded,"  says  Jackson,  "even  io  peaw 
who  were  emaciated  to  the  last  degrees  of  emaciation  by  tbe  earn 
uance  of  the  disease"  (§  992,  a). 

1007,  c.  Here  is  another  case  of  a  parallel  nature ;  only  mm  I 
Ittstrative  of  die  safety  and  utility  of  bloodletting  in  enfeeUed  stia 
of  the  constitution,  where  disease  may  demand  the  remedy  in  an 
robust  subjects.  It  is  a  case  of  dutbetes,  by  Dr*  Bariow,  is  tk  1 
^  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine."  The  subject,  a  hoy,  iw  » I 
duced  by  the  disease  to  a  feeble  and  emaciated  state.  In  this  vx&f 
tion  he  was  bled  to  die  extent  of  209  ounces,  or  thirteeo  pooai^ 
within  fifty-one  days.  The  operation  was  repeated  twdve  timei;  a 
diat  each  bleeding  of  this  emaciated  boy  averaged  seventeen  ooaet 
The  result  of  it  was,  a  rapid  restoration  of  health  and  strength,  01 
a  return  to  his  plough  (§  992  i,  1032,  d). 

1007,  d.  J^gain :  "  A  lady,"  says  Dr.  Wai^rop,  « in  a  stale  ofw 
nancy,  had  been  greatly  debilitated,"  &c.  **  She  was  emaeiatadlw 
so  feeble,  that  her  recovery  was,  by  those  around  her,  considered  kf^ 
less.  She  had  a  distinct  tenderness,  on  pressure,  in  the  epigatfnKi 
and  her  pulse,  which  at  first  gave  the  impression  of  great  langw*" 
more  minute  examination,  was  very  contracted,  feeling  like  a  tteii 
and  incompressible,  while  the  heart's  action  was  vigoroas*  Bloid^ 
ting  was  immediately  resorted  to,  though  with  hesitation,  by  the  ae^ 

'  ical  attendants.  No  sooner  had  a  few  ounces  of  blood  flowed  fina 
tile  vein,  than  the  pulse  began  to  rise  and  acquired  volume,  and  ip 
ward  of  twenty  ounces  were  abstracted  before  its  yigor  was  m- 
dued."    Recovery  then  went  on  progressively  (§  997). 

1008,  The  foregoing  cases  of  cbronic  inflammation  (§  1007)i  wkkb 
are  common  in  the  walks  of  the  profession,  concur  in  sbowiog  tw 
medicine  is  a  science  of  principles,  and  that  a  general  treaoneflt  a 
universally  applicable  to  mflammation  at  all  st^^es  of  ito  es^^oc^ 
and  under  all  circumstances.  Bloodletting  may  not  always  be  an  ap- 
propriate remedy;  but  a  low,  or  non-stimulant  diet,  may  be  die  prin- 
cipal antiphlogistic  means  (§  752-756,  960,  975  c,  1006  h\ 

Cf  BlooMeUmg  in  h^ancy  and  Old  Age. 

I  shall  now  devote  a  brief  consideration  to  the  applicalnlitj" 
bloodletting  to  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  of  old  age;  e^eciaBywtt 
a  view  of  presenting  the  experience  of  a  few  able  practitioners. 

1st  OfBloodleUing  in  Infancy. 

1009,  a.  We  have  already  seen  how  the  operation  of  rea^M 
agents,  as  well  as  the  pathology  of  disease,  is  more  or  less  inodiiv 
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by  the  physiologioal  peculiarities  that  are  incident  to  the  well-marked 
stages  of  life  (§  153-159,  574,  dec). 

1009,  b.  These  peculiarities  are  strongly  pfonounced  in  infiemcy; 
and,  when  speaking  of  that  period  of  Hfoi  it  was  seen  that  diseases  are 
marked  by  great  activity,  and  by  a  rapid  progress  (§  576).  Hence  it 
is  obvious  that  there  should  be  a  corresponding  promptitude  of  treat- 
ment, and  with  remedies  that  make  their  impression  speedily  and  pro- 
foundly. But,  it  was  also  said,  that  nature  is  now  strongly  indmed 
to  the  restorative  process,  and  that  there  is  great  susceptibility  to  the 
action  of  remediu  agents.  For  diese  reasons,  therefore,  the  same 
remedies  operate  with  greater  ^ect  than  at  adult  age ;  so  that  in 
many  cases  where  general  bloodletting  would  be  indispensable  at  the 
latter  age,  leeching  may  be  equally  efficient  in  infancy ;  or  an  emetic, 
or  a  cathartic,  perhaps,  may  effect  what  loss  of  blood  could  alone 
achieve  in  later  life  (§  1008). 

1009,  c.  But,  where  bloodletting  is  demanded  by  the  diseases  of  in- 
fancy there  is  no  age  at  which  it  is  better  borne,  and  none  at  which 
its  early  application  is  so  important  It  may  be  also  said,  in  a  gen- 
eral sense,  that  either  general  or  local  bleeding  is  indispensable  in  all 
the  grave  internal  inflammations  of  infantile  life ;  and  that  the  general 
method  should  always  be  practiced  in  the  cerebral  inflammations  and 
cerebral  congestions  of  this  ase,  as  of  all  others  (§  974).  In  similar 
affections  of  other  organs,  leecmng  is  generally  preferable  in  early  in- 
fancy, as  indicated  under  the  philosophy  of  the  operation  of  loss  of 
blood  (§  927  b,  925). 

1010,  a.  The  annals  of  medicine  abound  with  the  best  experience 
in  favor  of  bloodletting  in  the  inflammatory  affections  of  infants. 

Sydenham  remarks,  that,  <*  bloodletting  maybe  as  safely  performed 
in  young  children  as  in  adults,  and  in  some  of  their  diseases  there  is 
no  curing  them  without  it." 

1010,  b.  Rush  was  an  unhesitating  advocate  of  bloodletting  in  in- 
flammatory diseases  at  all  stages  of  infancy.  "  It  is  more  necessary,*' 
he  says,  *'  in  the  diseases  of  infants,  than  in  adults''  (§  1017,  e). 

1010,  c.  Piorry  carries  bloodletting  in  the  cerebral  inflammations 
and  congestions  of  infants  to  a  great  extent,-— entirely  beyond  any 
thing  which  I  have  witnessed ;  quite  as  far  as  quinia  in  his  treatment 
of  indurated  spleen  (§  892,  k),  lie  emplo3rs  from  one  to  several  ven*- 
esections,  and  twenty  to  fifiy  leeches  to  the  head,  with  purgatives, 
&c.     This  is,  doubtless,  excessive ;  but  such  is  the  fatality  of  infantile 

Shrenitis,  and  such  the  ability  to  bear  the  loss  of  blood  in  cerebral  in- 
ammation,  diat  the  remedy  should  have  no  limit  short  of  affording 
relief  (§  974,  992  b).  Again,  it  is  the  experience  of  this  distinguish- 
ed observer  of  the  effects  of  loss  of  blood,  that,  '*  in  many  young 
children  affected  with  trachitis,  large  evacuations  of  blood  have  en- 
feebled them  but  little;"  though  "excessive  hemorrhage  has  sometimes 
produced  convulsions."  Such  has  been  my  own  observation,  and  also 
of  excessive  umbilical  hemorriiage.  I  have  seen  no  resulting  death. 
1010,  d.  Evanson  and  Maunsell  think,  '*  diat  in  the  child,  more 
particularly,  bleeding  is  required  in  the  first  stage  of  all  acute  inflam- 
mations. It  may  be  practiced  with  safety  in  the  youn^[est  infant,  pro- 
vided we  hold  in  view  the  relation  between  the  necessities  of  the  case 
and  the  strength  of  the  patient"  **  The  buffing  of  the  blood,"  say 
they,  ^  is  not  a  safe  guide  in  the  child ;  as  we  have  diseases  absolute 
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ly  requiring  bleeding  (e.g,f  croup,  broncfaidsy  &c.)»  wiiich  aeldompn- 
duce  the  appear^ince  in  question/' 

1011.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples  of  the  foregoiBgex. 
perience.  They  abound  in  the  archives  of  medicine.  Eren  u  a 
early  era  of  the  art  bloodletting  was  practiced  as  fearlessly  miniD' 
cy  as  it  was  at  adult  age. 

1012.  As  to  my  own  habits,  they  hare  been  always  unifQEmlyaK 
way.  Where  inflammation  has  affected  any  important  organ,  or  la 
been  otherwise  attended  with  danger,  and  it  seemed  not  likely  to  jieU 
at  once  to  milder  means,  I  have  taken  no  risk,  but  have  resarted,  w& 
out  delay,  to  the  remedium  principale ;  nor  have  I  ever  had  ooeam 
to  regret  a  practice  which  I  would  so  earnestly  conunend  to  odieB 
(§  576,  e.    Also,  P.S.  1860.  at  p.  872,  and  Note  F  p.  1114). 

1013.  Finally,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Lommius  is  rigkintb 
opinion,  that, 

"  It  is  much  more  eligible  to  snatch  a  child,  by  means  of  bloodlet- 
ting, from  imminent  danger  of  death,  however  the  strength  majlie 
wasted,  than  to  let  him  perish  by  the  violence  of  the  fever." 

2d.  OfBloodleUmg  in  Old  Age. 

1014.  Here,  again,  as  every  where  else,  we  find  that  pbyno% 
lends  its  powerful  aid  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  agrees  withdK 
most  enlightened  experience.  Old  age  is  but  a  summary  expreans 
of  all  the  natural  obstacles  which  have  accumulated  in  the  wayof  tb 
organic  functions,  and  which  are  about  to  arrest  them  forever  (§  5S&- 
584,  633).  The  properties  of  life  are  now  most  incapable  of  snM 
ing  any  of  the  lesions  by  which  they  are  invaded  at  earlier  ags 
They  are  approaching  their  natural  extinction,  and  are  readily  si»i- 
ished  by  disease.  They  are  crippled  by  physical  causes  of  their  on 
production,  and  have  lost  much  of  their  susceptibility  to  the  ordinnj 
effects  of  remedial  agents.  Changes  from  a  morbid  to  a  healthy  c» 
dition  are  slowly  determined, — save  only  by  that  remedy  which  Daw 
its  powerful,  instantaneous,  and  simultaneous  imnression  upon  w 
main  instruments  of  vital  action  throughout  the  boay.  In  every  pirt 
the  properties  of  life  sustain  a  deep  and  abiding  effect  from  loss  n 
blood.  Their  condition  is  directly  and  instantly  altered  in  the  w^ 
ments  of  disease,  and  this  alteration  is  maintained  by  correspondiiig 
reflex  nervous  influences  determined  by  other  parts  (§  ^^^' y'f 
well  as  by  the  continued  operation  of  a  diminished  volume  of  blM 
and  an  equalized  circulation.  The  secretions  break  forth  ere  we  bin 
up  the  arm ;  and  thus  nature  comes  to  our  aid  by  another  e&aeotp^ 
cess  (§  862,  863).  It  is  all  the  work  of  a  moment ;  and  the  gr^ 
revolution  begun  in  every  part,  it  may,  and  often  doeSi  tcnmnw 
speedily  in  health.  . 

In  the  formidable  diseases  of  old  age,  therefore,  the  ^?®^^  J^ 
be  such  as  shall  reach  profoundly  the  properties  and  actionB  ot  m^ 
and  reach  them  without  delay.  Such  as  would  be  '^^^^^^^^^Jl^ 
must  surely  fail  when  declining  nature  is  least  disposed  to  co-op^'**' 
with  art.  , ,  ^ 

1015.  a.  The  foregoing  conclusions  are  amply  corroborated  dj 
large  and  enlightened  experience,  which  equally  demoMtiat^ 
ffroundless  nature  of  the  prevailing  objections  to  ^^<^^^^^^-i^i^ 
diseases  of  old  age ;  save  only  those  apoplectic  affections  in  wmcn 
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system  may  be  least  able  to  sustain  the  shock  of  the  operation  (§ 
990). 

In  the  Mem.  de  VAcad,  Roy,  de  Med,f  1840,  is  a  report  by  M.  Prus, 
setting  forth  the  safety  and  advantages  of  bloodletting  as  practiced  ex- 
tensively in  the  inflammatory  afiections  of  the  aged  occupants  of  the 
two  immense  establishments,  the  Ho9pice  de  la  VieiUessef  and  Bicitre, 
He  also  adds,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  changes  which  the  arteries 
undergo  in  aged  people,  we  should  always  examine  the  state  of  the 
pulse  at  the  heart  ''  How  often,"  he  says,  "  have  patients,  whose 
radial  pulse  was  feeble  and  irregular,  but  whose  heart  announced  an 
energetic  action,  been  bled  with  the  highest  advantage,  and  thus  pre- 
served from  a  speedy  and  otherwise  inevitable  death  V\ 

1015,  b.  Such,  too,  is  the  experience  of  Hourman  and  Dechambre 
in  their  treatment  of  the'  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  old  women  of 
La  Salpitriere;  and  M.  Piorry  bears  his  testimony,  that  aged  men 
bore  the  same  abundant  bleeding  (des  taignees  abmuUmtes)  as  the  old 
women  of  Salp^tridre. 

1016,  Such,  then,  is  enlightened  hospital  experience,  and  only  a 
small  proportion  of  such  experience.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  if 
bloodletting  be  thus  admissible  and  important  with  the  aged  inmates 
of  public  infirmaries,  there  is  no  ground  for  that  distinction  which 

jl        has  been  set  up,  in  a  general  sense,  between  hospital  and  private  pa- 
^        tients,  and  which  enjoins  the  use  of  tonics  and  stimulants  m  one  case 
where  it  admits  of  bloodletting  in  the  other  (§  752-756). 

1017,  a.  But,  since  '' experientia  docet,"  it  may  be  usefol  to  some 
to  be  informed  circumstantiallv  of  what  has  happened,  in  the  way  of 

.  experience,  in  the  private  walks  of  the  profession. 

Hippocrates,  Geden,  Celsus,  Trallian,  and  other  ancients,  advocated 
bloodletting  in  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  old  aee.  **  In  bleed- 
ing," says  Celsus,  ''  the  physician  should  not  consider  so  much  tho 
age  as  the  strength  of  the  patient." 

1017,  b.  We  are  told  by  Wepfer  that  it  is  a  very  prevailing  custom 
among  the  Swiss,  even  at  eighty  and  ninety  years  of  age,  to  resort  to 
bloodletting  once  a  year,  or  oftener,  as  a  prophylactic. 

'*  I  admonish  you,"  says  Vitel,  "  against  the  advice  of  those  physi- 
cians who  woula  dissuade  you  from  bleeding  the  aged,  who  may  be 
the  subjects  of  inflammatory  or  eruptive  fevers.  The  fear  of  debility 
is  unfounded.  Bloodletting  is  as  necessary  to  them  as  to  the  young, 
and  not  less  beneficial." 

F.  Hofimann  remarks,  <'  Communis,  Bed  pessimtts  error  est,  sstatem 
senilem  plane  non  ferre  sanguinis  subtractiones,  quasi  vero  in  gran- 
dsDvis  non  redundaret  sanguineus  latex,  ut  potius  ejus  et  virium  de- 
fectu  laborarent."  *'  In  semli  aetate  magis  necessaria  sanguinis  missio, 
quam  alia  ad  morbos  grandssvis  familiares  arcendos,"  etc.  "  Vense- 
sectio  sepius  senibus  utilissima,  imo  ad  longasvam  vitam  confert." 
**  Complura  certe  memoria  teneo  exeihpla  senum,  qui  ad  nonagesimum 

I        annum  fere,  salvi,  incolumes  et  a  morbis  aetate  provectis  familiaribus 

(        immunes  vixerunt,  solo  vencuectumU  remedio,  bis  per  annum  admissoJ* 

i        **  Id  quod  etiam  a  me  in  pecuUari  dissertatume^  De  Magno  Vena  sec" 
tUmis  ad  vitam  sanam  et  longam  Remedio,  assertum  est  ac  demoiir' 

I        fltrandum." — Operay  t.  i.,  p.  135,  455,  456. 

)  Forestus  bled  the  agea  equally  without  hesitation/—'*  firmus  puer, 

I        et  robustus  senex,  tuto  curantor." 

I  Ceo 
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Van  Swieten,  the  able  pracdtioner  and  learned  commentator,  ei» 
siders  bloodletting  as  important  at  the  extremes  of  age,  as  at  die  b- 
termediate  periods. 

Finally,  sdl  the  best  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  BerenteenOiceB' 
tories  advocate  bloodletting  for  the  inflammatory  and  febnle  disew, 
not  only  of  middle  age,  but  at  the  extremes  of  life.  Tbey  pnto^ 
also,  against  arresting  spontaneous  hemorrhages,  even  when  oociinii| 
at  advanced  age.  The  Brunonians  have  looked  on  wuh  admintifli, 
when  nature  has  thus  rescued  the  sick  finom  the  evils  of  the  baikd 
wine  treatment  (§  980,  e). 

1017,  c.  In  later  times,  the  records  of  medicine  continQe  to  abod 
with  demonstrations  of  the  safety  and  necessity  of  bloodletting  id  is 
inflammations  and  fevers  that  may  befall  old  age. 

From  what  was  stated  of  Rush's  experience  of  bloodlettmg  in » 
fancy  (§  1010,  h),  it  appears  that  he  considered  the  remedy  most » 
portant  at  the  extremes  of  life ;  for,  in  another  work,  he  says,  **£]^ 
rience  proves  that  bloodletting  is  more  necessary,  under  equal  dicA 
stances,  in  old  age,  than  in  any  other." — (See  my  ExammalmcfSi- 
views,  in  Med,  and  Phys.  CJomm,,  vol.  iiL,  p.  76-78.) 

Hosack  deprecates  die  prejudice  which  exists  against  bloodle(tt[ 
in  old  age. 

Sir  G.  Blane  demonstrates  the  safety  and  utility  of  the  renedji 
the  inflammatory  diseases  of  aged  people.  He  states  the  case  of  i 
individual  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  years,  who  was  cured  dm 
monia  by  free  bloc^etting  from  the  arm.  In  another  instance,  aM| 
of  eighty-two  years  suddenly  lost,  by  spontaneous  hemoTTfaage  i» 
the  nose,  a  quart  of  blood,  "  which  vraa  followed  neither  by  feinw 
nor  weakness,  but  by  improvement  in  health,  in  porot  of  rigor  v 
alacrity.'' 

Frank  cured  an  octogenarian  of  pneumonia  by  bleeding  faimsM 
times.  G-ui  Patin  cured  his  father  of  pneumonia,  at  the  age  c^&m^ 
by  bleeding  him  freely  from  the  arm  eight  times.  Frdteau  bW  itoe 
age  of  seventy  to  the  extent  of  four  pounds  in  six  days. 

And  thus  might  I  go  on  vnth  numerous  other  coincident  autitf**' 
all  showing  individually,  and  proving  collectivelyt  that  old  8p»^ 
constitutes  no  objection  to  loss  of  blood.  But,  were  there  ^^^TJ 
ard  in  the  remedy,  its  possible  dangers  would  be  incompafaWj"* 
than  those  of  many  acute  diseases  vmich  now  so  readily  ^^'^^ 
is  no  pretext  that  the  patient  dies  naturally^  when  the  chances  ot 
are  withheld  by  the  neglect  of  bloodletting. 

Spontaneous  Hemorrhage, 

1018,  I  shall  now  briefly  consider  nature  in  her  effoittto  ^ew 
the  system  of  inflammations  and  congestions;  since  it  **  .^  ^j^jg 
nous  expedients  of  Nature  that  we  derive  many  of  our  ^IJ^i^j^ 
of  cure;  and  the  summary  mode  in  which  she  "^^^J^rL- 1« 
rhagic  process,  and  the  consequent  relief  of  protracted  .^^^^V'^-. 
alone  conclusive  aeainst  the  Brunonian  doctrine  of  ^^^  ^'ogo  863i 
encourage  the  timid  practitioner  in  the  use  of  the  lancet  (§ 

890  e,  990  m).  ^^  ap 

1019,  a.  John  Hunter  has  seen  several  quarts  of  Wooa  ^ 
from  the  stomach  in  a  few  hours,  even  by  emaciated  P?^.  _^ 
recovery  has  speedily  followed  the  evacuation.    Casea  of  »" 
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are  vitneaBed  by  all  practidonors  of  inuch  experience.  The  same  im« 
mense  quantities  of  blood  are  often  discharged  from  the  lungs,  and  in- 
testine ;  breaking  up  the  most  formidable  congestiTe  fevers,  and  chron- 
ic inflammations  which  have  resisted  all  other  means  of  treatment  for 
years  (§  733  d^  890  e). 

1019,  5.  Lancisi  relates  the  case  of  a  man  of  seventy  years  of  age, 
who  suddenly  lost,  in  a  threatened  attack  of  apoplexy,  eleven  pounds 
of  blood  from  his  nose,  and  four  more  in  fifteen  days  afterward,  with- 
out any  sensible  failure  of  strength. 

1019,  c.  Boerhaave  ''has  known  almost  the  entire  blood  of  the  body 
to  have  been  lost  by  hemorrhage,  and  yet  the  subject  recover." 

1019,  d,  Haller  relates  many  examples  of  excessivie  hemorrhage. 
In  one  of  his  cases,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  ounces  of  blood  were 
lost  at  each  menstruation,  for  several  years ;  besides  a  daily  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  fi*om  the  arm  for  fourteen  months.  In  another  instance, 
he  states  that  one  thousand  pounds,  or  four  barrels  of  blood,  were  lost 
in  one  year,  or  nearly  three  pounds  daily  for  that  period.  In  another 
there  was  a  hemorrhoidal  flux  of  five  pounds  daily  for  sixty-two  con- 
secutive days,  or  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  ten  pounds ;  being  prob- 
ably twice  the  weight  of  the  whole  body.  One  more  lost  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  ounces,  or  about  thirteen  pounds,  ftom  his  stomiach,  in 
a  single  night,  and  recovered.  Haller,  himself,  lost  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  ounces,  or  eight  pounds  of  blood,  within  twenty-four 
hours.— (See  special  references  in  Med.  ^  Phfs,  Comm.  vol.  i,) 

1019,  e.  Similar  examples  are  constantly  presented  to  our  observa- 
tion, and  a  la]*ge  variety  may  be  found  assembled  in  the  Medical  and 
Physiological  Commentaries.  They  show  us  that  when  Nature  takes 
the  work  in  hand  she  does  not  stop  to  calculate  the  ounces,  or  the 
pounds,  but  pushes  on  till  she  has  accomplished  a  rational  purpose. 
"  Honest  Brunonians,"  says  Dr.  Beddoes,  **  have,  of  late,  minutely 
recorded  cases,  to  them  incomprehensible,  where  immense  discharges 
of  blood  have  suddenly  stopped  protracted  fever,  and  left  the  patients 
improved  in  strength"  (§  890,  e). 

1019,^  Among  the  multitude  of  these  extraordinary  hemorrhagic 
efiusions  it  is  rare  that  death  is  an  immediate  consequence  (§  890,  e), 
and  rarer  still  where  art  has  superintended  the  loss  of  blood.  In  the 
latter  case,  syncope  comes,  in  good  time,  to  the  aid  of  the  patient ; 
far  sooner  than  in  the  spontaneous  process.  Nor  can  art  imitate  na- 
ture in  the  full  extent  of  her  depletory  system.  The  philosophy 
which  respects  the  difierence  in  effects  appears  to  be  this.  When  the 
remedy  is  instituted  by  nature,  the  parts  concerned  in  the  morbid  ac- 
tion are  made  the  instruments  of  relief,  and  the  general  law  of  adap- 
tation is  in  force  (§  137  c,  733  d,  847  g).  The  peculiar  modification  of 
action  upon  which  capDlary  hemorrhage  depends,  and  the  influence  it 
exerts  upon  the  system  at  large,  resist  the  earlier  effects  of  loss  of 
blood  when  artificially  abstracted,  and  where  the  same  peculiarity  of 
action  may  not  exist.  I  have  seen  this  principle  operating  with  various 
effect  in  inflammations,  according  as  they  are  modified  by  remote  caus 
es,  and  according  to  the  activity  and  extent  of  disease,  the  organ  or 
organs  affected,  &c.  (§  805,  813,  922  b). 

1019,  g.  The  more  we  interrogate  nature  as  to  the  loss  of  blood  the 
more  shall  we  find  her  proclaiming  that  this  is  her  expedient,  beyond 
any  other,  by  which  she  attempts  the  removal  of  &arfiil  diseases. 
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HaemoptyBis,  baematamesis,  the  hemorrhoidal  flux,  intestmal  \tm- 
rhage,  are  all  instituted  for  this  purpose.  We  constantly  witnesthe 
spontaneous  effort  where  the  properties  of  life  are  bo  pio8trate^ 
art  looks  on  with  dread  and  amazement ;  and  what  nature  had  dm 
wisely  beffun  is  often  declared  to  be  the  effect  of  a  patrid  disropdoi 
of  the  livmg  body,  and  calls  for  every  counteracting  means.  Fati- 
nately,  these  means  sometimes  consiBt  of  the  lancet,  and  odier  ail- 
phlogistic  remedies.  But  this,  with  many,  is  only  where  the  streo^ 
18  vigorous,  and  where  it  is  feared  that  unrestrained  nature  mayp» 
sibly  reduce  it  Exconples  of  this  kind  are  common  in  pulmooiy 
hemorrhage ;  and,  although  in  these  instances  the  blood  be  taken  vi 
a  view  of  astringing  a  suspected  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel,  the  env 
does  not  affect  the  true  philosophy  of  the  case  ;  and  wbennatnienn 
be  too ''  sparing  of  the  vital  fluid"  to  overcome  the  real  condidoDoftlB 
lungs,  a  singular  illustration  will  be  obtained  of  a  co-operation  of  de 
lancet  toward  a  salutaty  result  where  it  had  been  employed  to  de* 
feat  the  curative  effort  of  nature  (^  922  b). 

1019.  h.  But  error  is  often  committed  in  these  cases.  If  ^em- 
rhage  be  proftise,  it  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  within  the  Hnitof 
safety ;  since  the  depletion  proceeds  from  the  instruments  of  diiesK 
A  rapid  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  arm,  superadded  to  the  besKr* 
rhage,  may  arrest  the  spontaneous  discharge  too  speedily;  wlnledK 
which  is  artificially  taken  would  be  more  curative  if  left  to  die  mft 
ral  process.  But,  again,  where  the  spontaneous  discharge  is  sod 
the  lancet  may  be  imperatively  demanded  ;  while  it  is  here  eniplop 
with  greater  caution  Uian  iil  the  former  cases.— >Note  F  p.  HH- 

Cff  misapplied  and  excessive  Bloodlettings  "  Marhid  JrriUi^  ^ 

*'  excessive  Reaction  from  Loss  ofElood" 

1020.  In  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  I  haw* 
vestigated  extensively  those  reputed  consequences  of  loss  p^"*^ 
which  are  known  as  "  morbid  irritation,  and  excessive  reaction"  ('* 
i.,  p.  239-281). 

1021.  We  certainly  meet  with  examples  of  the  foregoing  «« 
arising  from  improper  bloodletting.    But,  it  is  generally  too  Ktt^w 
too  great  a  loss  of  blood,  which  does  the  mischief    The  untoward  t&* 
suits  are  owing  to  the  unfavorable  impression  which  is  thus  ®^®7fJ 
the  organic  properties,  both  by  the  direct  effect  of  the  agent,  «w  ^, 
the  operation  of  the  nervous  influence  upon  the  heart  and  the  nwn 
instruments  of  vital  action  (§  965,  h).     The  heart,  in  w»W^ 
beats  either  with  mater  frequency  or  greater  force.    Ths  m^*  , 
denominated  '•  irritation"  and  "  excessive  reaction,"  and  is  **'"°. 
as  a  proof  that  too  much  blood  has  been  abstracted ;  when,  on 
contrary,  had  the  loss  been  carried  to  a  greater  extent,  tbewpnen 
ena  would  have  been  rarely  presented  (§  500  m,  687j^,  694f). 

1022.  And  now  to  show  conclusively  that  the  foregoing  ^|^^ 
ces  depend  more  or  less  upon  imperfect  bloodletting,  *°^  '^^^"'Xff 
aggravation  of  disease,  it  will  be  found,  as  I  have  shown  ^^^J 
in  my  former  Essay  on  Bloodletting,  that  in  most  of  the  cases  re«^ 
ed  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  and  other  advocates  of  the  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
cessive  reaction,"  that  the  s3rmptoms  and  post-mortem  api>e>"^  ^ 
as  by  themselves  recorded,  denote  either  the  antecedent  exi^^ 
inflammation  and  a  subsequently  exasperated  degree,  otmvm 
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xeaulting  from  the  loss  of  blood,  or  from  an  antecedent  predispositioii. 
The  last  two  causes  may  act  comointly ;  and,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
too  small  an  abstraction  of  blood  is  not  an  unusual  cause  of  inflamma- 
tion. Excessive  bloodletting*  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  rare  phenom- 
enon ;  but,  unlike  too  small  a  loss,  it  ma^  establish  inflammation  in- 
dependently of  any  antecedent  predisposition  (^  950,  965  b), 

1023,  a.  When  inflammation  is  induced  by  excessive  loss  of  blood, 
th.e  physiological  influences  are  not  the  same  as  those  which  obtain 
when  it  ensues  upon,  or  is  aggravated  by,  too  small  a  loss  (§  965  b, 
1022).  In  very  numerous  cases  of  this  nature  there  has  been  a  pre- 
existing tendency  to  the  disease ;  or,  more  fi:equently,  a  morbid  con- 
dition already  established,  but  not  fully  developed.  Thus,  it  is  not  an 
unusual  event  that  the  physician  abstracts  blood  for  pain  in  the  head, 
or  a  "  stitch  in  the  side,"  or  for  some  uneasiness  of  breathing.  The 
abstraction  of  blood  is  judiciously  moderate.  But,  there  has  been  an 
accumulating  tendency  to  inflammation ;  and  the  blood  thus  abstracted 

f  roves  not  to  have  been  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  the  case, 
t  releases  and  gives  force  to  the  general  circulation,  and  increases 
the  irritability  of  the  extreme  vessels.  Fhrenitis,  pneumonia,  or  plea« 
ritis,  is  the  consequence.  The  physician  is  alarmed  by  the  unexpect- 
ed event ;  yet  so  like  inflammation  are  the  consecutive  symptoms, 
that  he  ventures  upon  the  lancet  for  their  relief.  .  But,  the  symptoms 
had  followed  upon  the  loss  of  blood,  and  his  decision  is  restrained. 
He  therefore  stops  at  the  very  point  of  mischief,  and  adds  another  im- 
pulse to  disedse.  He  may  yet  bleed  again  and  again,  as  the  malady 
resists  all  other  agents;  but  the  same  caution  prevails,  and  the  evil 
increases  at  every  partial  outlet  of  blood  (HoU  p.  729). 

These  cases  accumulate  rapidly  upon  the  hands  of  the  unskillflil  or 
timid.  Records  are  examined,  and  parallel  examples  are  found  to 
abound.  Dissections  are  made,  and  reveal  the.  usual  physical  signs 
of  inflammation.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  comes  up,  as  expressed 
by  Dr.  Hall,  that  there  is  a  disease  "  exactly  like  inflammation,  but 
totally  diflerent  from  it"! 

Just  so  it  is  with  child-bed  women.  There  is  often  a  great  ten- 
dency, in  these  cases,  to  local  inflammations;  and  these  may  be  more 
or  less  speedily  developed  by  moderate  flooding,  especially  if  there 
have  been  previous  venous  congestion,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case 
(§  803,  965  b).  Dr.  Hall  has  man^  of  these  examples,  and  were  they 
really  cases  of  simple  irritation,  or  simple  exhaustion  and  excessive  re- 
action from  loss  of  blood,  they  could  not  be  adduced  to  illustrate  the 
efiects  of  bloodletting  in  disease.  They  should  form  a  class  by  them- 
selves ;  designated  as  cases  of  the  morbific  effects  of  "  excessive  loss 
of  blood"  upon  the  comparatively  healthy  system.  They  must,  there- 
fore,  be  admitted  to  have  no  bearing  upon  cases  where  bloodletting 
may  have  been  demanded,  and  to  be  worse  than,  useless  for  illustrating 
the  efiects  of  bloodletting  as  a  remedy.  As  well  might  one  say,  that 
cathartics  shall  not  be  given  in  disease,  or  only  so  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, because  they  may  be  pernicious  in  health.  And  he,  being  well, 
who  should  physic  himself  in  order  to  be  better,  would  be  mad  in- 
deed should  he  attempt  to  remove  the  evils  of  his  mistake  by  swal- 
lowing one  dose  after  another.  Just  so  it  is  in  respect  to  bloodletting, 
or  accidental  hemorrhage,  in  health.  If  inflammation  follow  in  the 
latter  instance,  it  will  be  important  to  ascertain  whether  excessive 
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bloodletting  hare  been  the  ezcitiiig  cause,  or  whedier  it  jid  not 
spring  from  a  previous  disposition  to  disease;  since  the  trettnait 
will  be  entirely  different  in  the  two  cases.  The  former  case  is  me, 
as  known  from  the  accidental  and  profuse  hemorrhages  that  are  daly 
occurring.  Nor  is  even  simple  irritation  a  common  result;  dieioji- 
ry  consisting  mainly  in  feebleness.  And  here  I  may  say,  diat  h  bi 
remarkable  fact,  that  the  effects  described  by  Dr.  Hall  as  incident  to 
lying-in  women  rarely  supervene  upon  excessive  flooding;  ^mskt- 
ing  that  in  the  cases  of  disease  the  affection  existed  already,  or  wi 
about  taking  place. 

1023,  h.  When,  however,  inflammation  is  actually  induced  bj  ex- 
cessive loss  of  blood,  the  effects  of  the  physiological  influences  are  1^ 
ferent  from  those  which  I  have  set  forth  as  constituting  tbe  pbOoiv 
phy  of  the  operation  of  loss  of  blood.  The  effects  are  morbific  it 
one  case,  but  are  not  so,  or  are  curative,  in  others.  The  modv  0p^ 
randif  however,  is  exactly  the  same  in  all  the  cases;  and,bein|^ 
the  morbific  effect  confirms  my  philosophy  of  the  modus  openrndiof 
the  curative  influences.  In  &e  former  case,  an  injury  is  in&tal 
suddenly,  and  severely,  upon  the  vires  vita  of  all  parts,  and  theoer. 
vous  influence  is  powerfully  determined  upon  all.  The  brain  sqIb! 
the  impression  particularly ;  and  if  "  irritation,"  or  *'  excesBire  reac- 
tion," loUow,  I  know  of  no  recorded  instance  which  has  not  abo  p 
sented  the  usual  phenomena  of  inflammation,  either  in  tbe  km  a 
some  other  organ.  If  death  ensue,  effusions  of  serum,  or  of  lymphtCi 
disorganization,  &c.,  are  the  concurring  results.  StiD,  bowererjO- 
other  cause,  and  not  the  loss  of  blood,  may  have  produced  the  & 
ease,  and  have  been  overlooked,  as  is  most  probable  (§  1006). 

1024,  a.  Dr.  Hall,  who,  particularly,  called  our  attention  to  ^ 
foregoing  "  irritation,*'  and  *♦  excessive  reaction,"  as  frequent  die* 
of  excessive  loss  of  blood,  and  distinguishes  those  conditions  firm  b- 
fiammation,  concedes  that  "  exhaustion  from  loss  of  blood  is  notanfj 
not  incompatible  with  repletion  and  a  tendency  to  effusion  within  w 
head,  but  it  actually  supposes  that  condition  of  the  encepbalon,  ™ 
long  protracted."  He  also  states  that  leeches  to  the  bead  are  ooeot 
the  remedies.  So,  too,  will  general  bloodletting  relieve  the  fiynp- 
toms,  but  only  temporarily  in  the  cases  supposed ;  since,  wheo  ui- 
fiammation  is  induced  by  an  excessive  loss  of  blood,  sucb  '^  '^^  *^ 
bined  nature  of  the  exciting  cause  and  its  curative  effects  tbeBKwifi' 
ed  irritability  of  the  vessels  may  readily  yield,  at  tbe  mmenU  ^  * 
farther  loss,  but  will  soon  display  the  morbific  influence  ft  ^jj)* 

1024,  b.  In  my  remarks  upon  the  physiological  effec^J^^^r^ 
ting  I  endeavored  to  show  that,  when  the  loss  of  blood  is  came 
a  state  of  syncope,  and  more  especially  to  any  injuriooa  .®*^e*» 
greatest  severity  of  its  influence  is  sustained  by  tbe  braffi  l!  "  ^ 
It  is  to  die  head,  then,  that  we  should  generally  look  for  the  ^^^ 
ry,  if  any  attend  the  reputed  cases  of  irritation  and  ®^*",*^"^w. 
an  excessive  loss  of  blood.  This  is  precisely  what  we  find  *^^^ 
the  late  writers  who  have  treated  of  this  subject ;  at  least  in  a  g^^ 
sense.  .  ^. 

1024,  c.  But,  as  the  question  under  consideration  is  ^^^^ft^. 
tical  importance,  it  may  be  well  to  have  before  us  ^'^  i^ISod 
descriptive  account  of  the  severe  grades  of  what  he  ^^'*^^^^Tm 
with  excessive  reaction,"  and  as  supplying  the  most  ample  P^^ 
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the  Bttppoaecl  condition  is,  in  reality,  a  state  of  active  inflammation. 
Thus : 

<^  The  beating  of  the  temples,"  says  Dr.  Hall,  "is  at  length  accora* 
panied  by  a  throbbing  pain  of  the  head,  and  the  energies  and  sensi- 
bilities of  the  brain  are  morbidly  augmented ;  sometimes  there  is  in- 
tolerance of  light,  but  still  more  frequently  intolerance  of  noise  and 
of  disturbance  of  any  kind,  requiring  stillness  to  be  strictly  enjoined, 
the  knockers  to  be  tied,  and  straw  to  be  strewed  along  the  pavement ; 
the  sleep  is  agitated  by  fearful  dreams,  and  the  patient  is  liable  to 
awake  or  to  be  awoke  in  a  state  of  great  hurry  of  mind,  sometimes 
almost  approaching  to  delirium ;  occasionally  even  continued  deliri- 
um ;  more  frequently  there  are  great  noises  in  the  head,  as  of  singing, 
of  crackers,  ox  a  storm,  or  a  cataract ;  in  some  instances  there  are 
flashes  of  light ;  sometimes  there  is  a  sense  of  great  pressure  or 

I  tightness  in  one  part  or  round  the  head,  as  if  the  skull  were  pressed 
by  an  iron  nail,  or  bound  by  an  iron  hoop." 

1024,  dn  Now,  the  foregoing  symptoms,  which  Dr.  Hall  considers 
as  denoting  a  state  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  inflammation  when  they 
attend  considerable  losses  of  blood,  are  precisely  such  as  are  charac- 
teristic of  cerebral  inflammation  when  induced  by  other  causes.  But, 
as  if  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  this  conclusion,  this  distinguished  phi- 
losopher reiterates  the  foregoing  account,  and  designates  other  phe- 
nomena not  less  significant  of  cerebral  inflammation,  such  as  "  frequent 
"  delirium,"  **  hardness  of  pulse,"  "  bufiy  blood,"  &c ;  and,  to  give  to 
[        the  subject  its  utmost  force  he  calls  to  his  aid  the  opinions  of  Cook, 

II  Coke,  ICellie,  Tweedie,  Hammond,  Cox,  and  others ;  all  of  whom 
*[  agree  in  testifying  to  the  symptoms  that  mark,  exactly,  the  character 
'  of  inflammation  of  the  brain.  Nay,  more,  he  allows  this  conclusion,— 
^  that  they  are  *'  attacks  which  resemble  inflammation  of  the  head,  chest, 
'        or  abdomen,  and  yet  are  totally  different  in  their  nature." 

"  And  then,  as  to  our  author's  excellent  description  of  the  eeneral 

'        phenomena,  which  he  imputes  to  this  disease  that  is  considered  so  op- 
posite to  inflammation,  mey  are,  to  my  mind,  conclusive  against  our 
f        author's  doctrine. 

i  1024,  e.  Morbid  anatomy  contributes,  also,  its  corresponding  proof. 

(  '*  The  next  point  for  our  consideration,  in  the  inquiry  into  the  morbid 
t  effects  of  loss  of  blood,"  says  Dr.  Hall,  **  wiU  be  that  of  the  organic 
changes  induced  during  the  state  of  sinking.  These  are  chiefly  ob- 
served in  the  brain,  in  the  cavities  of  the  serous  membranes,  in  the 
bronchia,  in  the  lungs,  and  in  the  track  of  the  alimentary  canal,  un- 
der the  forms  of  effusion^  oedema,  and  tympanitis."  At  other  times, 
our  author  admits  of  morbid  redness,  and  absolute  disorganization,  as 
rapid  consequences  of  this  affection  so  opposite  to  inflammation. 

1024,^  Such,  indeed,  is  the  entire  coincidence  between  our  au- 
thor's supposed  cases  and  those  of  inflammation,  that  we  are  told  by 
the  author  that  there  is  often  no  other  test  of  their  distinction  than  the 
treatment  which  is  adapted  to  inflammation.     We  must  bleed ;  and 
I         if  the  patient  bear  it  well, — well ; — if  otherwise,  we  must  then  en- 
deavor to  repair  the  wrong.     This  after-knowledge,  this  dependence 
for  the  diagnosis  upon  the  effects  of  treatment,  may  help  the  under- 
I         standing ;  but  will  it  be  likely  to  help  the  patient,  or  to  improve  the 
[         science  1    And  how  is  the  treatment  improved  by  this  species  of  in- 
f         telligence  Y    The  greatest  zealot  would  abandon  the  diagnostic  test, 
f 
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if  he  found  it  iniurious.  But,  says  Dr.  Hall,  the  patient  ''may  bo 
greatly  relieved  by  the  loss  of  blood  ;''  *'  the  temporary  relief  which 
follows  general  bloodletting  may  be  so  uniform  as  to  impose  on  the 
inexperienced.''     Then  I  maintain  that  the  loss  is  usefiil. 

1024.  g.  In  the  foregoing  cases,  as  related  by  Dr.  Hall,  and  others, 
where  there  had  been  bloodletting,  we  may  generally  recognize  the 
occurrence  of  cerebral  inflammation  independently  of  the  loss  of  blood, 
and  oflen  of  its  pre-existence ;  and  I  as  sincerely  belieye  that  farther 
bloodletting  was  the  proper  remedy  for  the  disease.  In  the  cases 
where  irritation,  and  excessive  reaction,  are  said  to  have  been  con- 
sequent on  spontaneous  hemorrhage,  it  is  not  less  apparent  that,  in 
most  instances,  inflammation  had  already  existed,  or  there  was  a  strong 
predisposition  to  it. 

1025.  There  are  few  pracdtionen  in  the  United  States  who  have 
seen  more  of  bloodletting  than  myself;  and  I  am  therefore  quite  con- 
versant with  cases  of  the  foregoing  nature,  as  I  have  met  with  them 
in  the  hands  of  others.  In  .numerous  instances  where  the  atten^g 
physician  had  imagined  "  excessive  reaction,  and  prostration  from  ex- 
cessive loss  of  blood,"  I  could  discover  nothing  but  the  onward  march 
of  inflammation,  that  called  for  greater  abstractions  of  blood ;  and  that 
this  opinion  was  right  has  been  generally  confirmed  on  resuming  the 
depletive  treatment. 

1026.  Finally,  as  I  have  said  in  the  '*  Commentaries,"  the  rules  fiir 
bloodletting  which  have  been  propounded  by  Dr.  Hall,  and  all  others 
of  a  like  nature,  are  captivating  by  their  simplicity.  This  was  the 
^cret  of  the  popularity  of  Brown's  Elements  of  Medicine,  and  of  the 
long,  unmolested  sway  of  the  Humoral  Pathology.  A  later  and  more 
universal  example  is  seen  in  the  chemical  views  of  life  and  disease. 

Many  have  imbibed  an  erroneous  impression  that  Dr.  Hall  is  a  wann 
advocate  for  the  use  of  the  lancet ;  and,  as  the  case  of  Dr.  Hall  is  very 
extensively  applicable  to  physicians,  I  shall  state  the  nature  of  the 
misapprehension.  Dr.  Hall  advocates  bloodletting  only  in  certain  af> 
fections  where  few  would  deny  the  propriety  of  the  remedy ;  and  in 
such  cases  he  commends  its  liberal  use.  But,  what  he  has  so  far  said 
with  emphasis  has  the  eflect  of  discouraging  its  application  in  the  vast 
class  of  congestive  fevers,  and  depressing  inflammations,  and  even  in 
many  of  the  cases  to  which,  on  general  principles,  he  admits  its  ap- 
plicability (Rights  of  Authors,  p.  913,  and  Index  II,  art  Hall,  M.). 

But  it  is  not  alone  by  his  exclusive  precepts  that  his  purpose  is  at- 
tempted. On  more  than  one  occasion  he  broadly  affiims,  that  *'  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  more  injury  has  been  done  by  an  undue,  or 
by  an  inefficient,  use  of  the  lancet."  Such  is  the  btdance  which  is 
often  struck  by  apparent  advocates  of  bloodletting ;  but,  I  am  still  apt 
to  think,  with  Botalli,  that  **  One  hundred  thousand  men  perish  from 
the  want  of  bloodletting,  or  from  its  not  being  timely  employed,  wbere 
one  perishes  from  excessive  bleeding,  when  prescribed  by  a  physician." 

General  Conclunont  as  to  BloodleUing. 

1027.  From  all  that  has  been  now  said  on  the  subject  of  bloodlet- 
ting, I  arrive  at  the  following  general  conclusions : 

1.  That  loss  of  blood  produces  its  direct  and  efficient  impression 
upon  the  vires  vita  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels,  by  modifying  their 
action. 
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2.  That  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  abstracted  relates  directly  to 
the  foregoing  impression. 

3.  That  the  most  salutary  effect  of  loss  of  blood  will,  therefore, 
1  consist  in  its  nearest  approximation  to  a  full  but  just  impression  upon 
I           the  vires  vita. 

4.  That,  to  produce  and  maintain  the  foregoing  impression  will  re- 
t  quire  the  abstraction  of  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  in  every  case,  the 
}           measure  of  which  will  be  the  antecedent  and  resulting  symptoms. 

5.  That  bloodletting  may  add  to  the  force  of  disease  by  coming 
I           short  of  that  impression ;  or,  it  will  be  injurious  if  carried  to  excess, 

or  m^  even  induce  new  inflammations. 

6.  lliat  bloodletting  may  be  a  remedy  for  other  diseases  than  inflam- 
mation and  fever. 

7.  That,  when  employed  as  a  prophylactic,  on  passing  from  northern 
to  tropical  countries,  it  must  be  with  such  moderation  as  shall  not  in- 
crease irritability ;  and  then  only  in  the  plethoric  and  robust. 

8.  That  general  bloodletting,  cupping,  and  leeching,  operate  upon 
common  principles,  which  are  more  or  less  modified  in  each  mode  of 
abstracting  blood.  That  cupping  is  intermediate,  in  this  respect,  be- 
tween general  bloodletting  and  leeching. 

9.  That  general  bloodletting  is  a  £ur  more  important  remedy  than 
leeching;  and  that,  while  cases  constantly  arise  in  which  the  latter 
cannot  be  substituted  for  the  former,  there  are  numerous  instances  in 
which  general  bloodletting  cannot  take  the  place  of  leeching.  That 
cupping  will  sometimes  answer  the  purposes  of  either,  and  may  be, 
though  rarely,  better. 

10.  That  the  nervous  system  has  a  special  and  large  allotment  in  the 
effects  of  loss  of  blood,  and  that  loss  of  blood  operates,  in  the  first  place, 
by  inducing  a  profound  effect  upon  the  extreme  blood-vessels  when  the 
influence  thus  exerted  is  propagated  by  sensitive  fibres  of  the  sympathetic 
or  nervQjof  organic  life  upon  the  nervous  centres,  the  nervous  power  ex- 
cited, and  then  reflected  through  excito-motory  fibres  of  those  nerves 
upon  the  sanguiferous  organs,  and  with  a  special  alterative  effect  upon 
the  susceptible  capillary  blood-vessels  that  may  carry  on  the  morbid 
process,  that,  when  the  vessels  of  the  nervous  centres  contract,  the  reflex 
nervous  influence  is  increased  by  the  projection  of  a  direct  development 
of  that  influence  upon  the  sanguiferous  organs,  and  that  these  influences 
multiply  in  an  increasing  ratio  till  syncope  takes  place. 

11.  That  in  bloodletting  five  principal  objects  are  contemplated:  1. 
To  reduce  the  volume  of  blood.  2.  To  thus  establish  a  change  of  action 
in  the  capillaiy  blood-vessels.  8.  To  thus  obtain  the  alterative  action 
of  the  nervous  influence.  4.  To  reduce  the  exciting  nervous  influence 
attendant  on  inflammation  and  fever,  whether  reflex  or  direct,  that  dis- 
ease shall  abate,  and  that  cathartics,  counter-irritants,  &&,  when  neces- 
sary, may  operate  without  exciting  a  morbific  reflex  nervous  action. 
5.  To  thus,  also,  prepare  the  way  for  other  remedies  by  promoting  their 
salutary  effects  and  preventing  their  deleterious,  which  have  equally  a 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  nervous  influence. 

12.  That  spontaneous  hemorrhage,  occurring  at  adult  age,  should  not 
'           be  restrained,  unless  manifestly  proceeding  to  excess. 

t  <*  Truth,  like  a  single  point,  escapes  the  sight, 
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And  claims  attention  to  perceive  it  right; 
But  what  resembles  tmth  is  soon  descried, 
Spreads  like  a  surface,  and  expanded  wide.**— Pomfbet. 
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FBOOBESS  OF  ^<  PHTSIOLOaiCAIi  AlO)  PATHOLOGICAL  CHEBOSTBT/'  OB 

^^EXPEBQIEMTAL  HEDICINE." 

1028.  DuBiNO  the  former  editions  of  the  foregoing  work  the  Anthor 
has  seen  no  indncement  to  modify  any  of  his  conclusions,  or  to  disturb 
any  of  the  &cts  upon  which  they  are  founded,  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
eveiy  statement  appears  in  the  present  edition  (1857)  as  presented  orig- 
inaUy  in  1847.  Whatever  may  have  Taeea  subsequently  disclosed  in 
Physiology  and  Chemistry  is  essentially  in  harmony  with  all  that  the 
author  incorporated  in  the  foimdation  upon  which  his  Institutes  are 
erected,  and  places  them  beyond  the  probability  of  being  much  invali- 
dated. In  his  discussion  of  Organic  Chemistry  as  applied  to  Physiology, 
Pathology,  and  Therapeutics,  it  is  evident  that  he  could  not  doubt  that 
this  invasion  upon  Medidne  would  prove  ephemeral,  and  that  the  Chem- 
ist would  soon  retreat  into  the  appropriate  field  of  Nature.  (§  4i^  dy  5^ 
6, 1 8, 42-67, 349  a,  SSOJ  «,  851, 856, 376^,  435  c,  676  by  960  dy  1006  a,  &c) 

These  expectations  have  been  realized  sooner  than  the  author  had  an- 
ticipated, as  he  will  now  show,  for  the  benefit  of  his  junior  readers,  by  a 
few  extracts  from  one  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  works  upon  Or- 
ganic Chemistry,  by  the  justly  celebrated  Professor  Lehkann.  It  is 
true,  our  Author  has  &voured  us  with  an  able  and  elaborate  Treatise  in 
behalf  of  ^'  Physiological  Chemistry ;"  but  whoever  may  peruse  its  pages 
will  everywhere  discern  the  obstacles  which  necessarily  beset  his  path, 
and  the  vagueness  of  his  conclusions,  and  many  unavoidable  contradic- 
tions, after  having  discarded  those  indispensable  elements  which  are 
summarily  involved  in  the  following  quotations,  and  which  amount  to 
a  virtual  admission  that  we  must  seek  in  the  doctrines  of  vital  solidism 
for  the  only  true  philosophy  of  life  and  disease.    Thus,  our  Author : 

1029.  '^  As  soon  as  we  subject  to  investigation  the  highly  compli- 
cated chemical  phoiomena  of  life,  toe  eater  ttpon  the  actual  domain  of  hy» 
pothesis.  It  unfortunately  happens,  however,  that  the  correct  logical  con- 
ception of  an  hypothesis  has  been  completely  lost  sight  of,  and  its  place 
supplied  by  the  vaguest  fictions ;  whence  the  term  has  fiillen  into  such 
discredit  that  many  have  been  desirous  of  setting  aside  all  hypotheses, 
unmindful  that  even  the  simplest  form  of  experiment  cannot  be  pre- 
sented without  their  aid. 

^  Physiological  Chemistry  has  given  rise  to  many  delusions  of  this 
nature,  owing  to  its  imperfect  development,  and  to  the  necessity  presented 
by  Physiology  and  Pathology  for  chemical  elucidation.  Some  few  isolated 
deductions  were  drawn  from  superficial  chemical  experiments,  and  ar- 
ranged in  a  purely  imaginary  connection  by  the  aid  of  chemical  s^bols 
and  fbrmulaB,  for  whose  establishment  analysis  in  many  cases  did  not  af- 
ford any  sanction.  Thus,  for  instance  [a  very  important  and  comprehen- 
^ve  example],  in  the  attempt  to  form  a  conclusion  regarding  the  meta- 
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morpbofiis  of  tbe  blood  from  an  flwiipiibu'j  analjais  of  ils  woBd 
and  of  the  oompoeition  of  the  indiTidiial  conwtitiipntB  of  the 
there  u  an  utter  abseoee  of  aD  sdentifie  groondwork;  fiir,  iinlrprikallj 
of  the  fibct  thai  the  elementaiy  analysia  of  80  rompoiiml  a  matter  as  liia 
Uood  is  mecqifable  of  yielding  any  reGable  re$ttJtt$^  and  caano 
justify  the  adoption  of  any  spedal  chemii^  fivmola,  it  is  snrdj 
illo^cal  to  attempt  to  compare  the  oompoeitini  of  the  blood  eollecii*d|y 
wi£  thai  of  the  MparaU  ezcrementitioQS  matter.  In  snch  dednrtion^ 
e^vessed  bj  chemical  finmolae,  the  addition  of  atoms  of  ooTgen,  sad  the 
subtraction  of  those  of  water,  cazbonic  add,  and  ammnniay  are  wheSg 
arhUraryj  (or  chemical  analyses  do  not  afford  the  sHgkUatyrommdgfaridm 
majority  of  these  equations.***  *^  Chemical  equatioos  lutving  no  other 
finrndaiion  than  the  presumed  infiJIibiliiy  of  empyrical  finsube^  mart 
cause  us  to  deviate  from  the  path  of  pl^aical  inquiiy,  and  involve  as  m 
a  diaos  of  the  most  untenable  ddnaona.''   (VHeTsaaao  %  SX^  409  b). 

*^  Have  the  numerous  anafyaes  of  morbid  hlaod  instituted  dmn^  the  laai 
few  years  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  Physicians  f  (S5^,a.)  llTiili  all 
due  gratitude  to  the  indefatigable  investigators  who,  with  no  other  nd 
than  thai  whidi  zoo^shemistiy  could  ofo,  boldly  attenqited  to  throw 
light  on  those  obscure  inquiries,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  when  we  seati* 
ously  inquire  into  the  rtoompenae  ofaU  their  labon  and  sacrifices^  we  find 
thai  the  result,  although  too  deariy  boi^t,  was  aUogeiher  inadeqmaie  U 
tatisfy  the  requirementB  of  Pathology,  (i  376^.)  Have  the  nnmenns 
analyses  of  the  urine  led  to  much  more  than  the  auumpHon  of  sereral  new 
species  of  disease,  or  so-called  diatheses  t  (§427,691.)  AlthoD^we 
might  have  anticipated  greater  results,  we  can  hardty  wonder  that  the 
efforts  hitherto  made  should  dther  wholly  or  partially  have  deceived 
expectations ;  for  although  these  investigations  may  have  rendered 
istry  no  unworthy  auxiliaiy  to  a  physical  diagnosis,  ono^iaes  ^aiorW 
prodticte  can  hardly  afford  an  insight  into  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  or^ 
ganism,  while  the  means  are  wanting  to  prosecute  them  with  the  acia- 
tific  accuracy  attainable  in  the  case  of  mineral  analyses.  Animal  Chcm- 
istiy  is  still  wholfy  unable  to  afftnrd  us  a  predse,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
practically  useful  method  of  investigating  the  blood;  and  how  should  it 
be  otherwise  while  we  continue  to  be  in  doubt  regarding  the  chemical 
nature  of  its  ordinary  constituents?  The  mineral  substances  of  ftonnal 
blood  are  not  yet  determined,  or,  at  all  events,  continue  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  dispute ;  we  scarcely  know  the  names  of  tbe  fatty  matten  it 
contains ;  one  of  its  most  important  constituents,  jSMi,  cannot  be  chem- 
ically exhibited  in  a  pure  state;  we  are  ignorant  of  the  fioteiv  and  mode 
of  secretion  of  the  globulin  of  the  blood-corpusdes ;  we  are  still  far  fivm 
being  able  to  separate  and  determine  the  so-called  protein  oaades  (§  18, 
6Sc,  409  a,^);  and  we  are  also  ignorant  of  the  excrementitious  sub- 
stances occurring  in  the  blood.  How^  theuj  amidst  these  and  a  thousaxd 
oiHEB  uKCEBTAnniES  ASD  DOUBTS,  con  an  investigation  of.  the  blood  be 
scientificalfy  and  trustuforthify  conducted?  We  analyze  healthy  and  mat* 
bid  milkj  and  yet  we  are  ignorant  of  the  substances  whose  admixture  we 
have  termed  casein.  The  urine^  in  its  morbid  conditions,  presents  many 
varieties;  and  yet  our  knowledge  of  that  secretion,  frequently  as  it  has 
been  analysed,  €munmts  tolittle  more  than  an  acquaintance  with  the  quaa- 
titive  relations  of  Jom^  o/titoprmc^xi/  constituents;  creatinine  and  hippth 
ric  acid  have  not  been  determined  by  any  analysisy  while  absolutely  noth- 
ing is  known  regarding  the  most  in^Kirtani  pigment  of  this  secretian. 

*  m»  ■Qstaioa  myeritieiiai  oTLmia.p.  S91-ttS,  k409K 
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Many  experiments  have  been  made  and  theories  broached  on  nutrition 
and  digestion^  and  yet  to  almost  the  present  day  the  existence  of  lactic 
acid  in  the  gastric  juice  has  been  contested.  Although  hypotheses  are 
not  wanting  regarding  the  mode  of  action  of  PEPsm,  toe  knew  nothing  of 
its  nature  (§  368-365),  and  we  are  whoUy  ignorant  of  the  proximate  met- 
amorphosis of  albuminous  bodies  in  the  stomach  during  digestion.  Will 
Mulder  be  able,  even  with  his  most  accurate  analyses,  to  support  his 
protein  theory  by  the  aid  of  sulphamide  and  phosphamidet  Or  is  this 
term  destined  to  indicate  a  past  epoch  of  Organic  Chemistry  t  (§  38--51, 
3501  n,  376^,  409  a,  h.)  When  such  is  the  state  of  Organic  Chemistn/y  can 
we  wonder  that  there  should  be  obscurity  regarding  the  chemical  pro- 
cesses in  the  animal  body,  their  various  isolated  and  combined  actions, 
their  casual  connection,  and  their  dependence  on  external  influences  and 
internal  conditions  t  Itnfortnnately,  we  might  be  led  to  believe,  from 
the  lectures  and  writings  of  many  physicians,  that,  trusting  to  the  apho- 
ristic and  often  highly  apodictic  assertions  of  certain  chemists,  they  felt  se- 
cure of  having  reached  the  olgect  of  their  inquiries.  (§  5J^,  a.)  Although 
at  present  lutlb  more  than  the  dibection  is  indicated,  toe  may  hope  in 
due  timcy  and  after  innumerable  efforts^  to  see  our  endeavours  crowned  with 
success  P^  And  so  said  Fourcroy  seventy  years  ago,  p.  9,  §5,  376}. 
From  all  which,  it  appears  that  our  friends  are  upon  the  wrong  track.— 
Professor  Lehmanm's  Physiological  Chemisiryy  vol.  i.,  p.  19, 23,  Philadel- 
phia, 1855. 

1030.  Again,  we  have  a  summary  admission  from  this  eminent  Chem- 
ist which  shows  us  forcibly  that  there  can  be  no  dependence  upon  organic 
analjrses  for  any  knowledge  of  the  natural  or  morbid  processes  or  prod- 
ucts of  the  living  body — ^not  even,  indeed,  of  the  elementaiy  constitution 
of  the  tissues  in  their  natural  condition.    Thus : 

'^  The  theory  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  animal  tissues  is  a  depart- 
ment of  physiological  chemistry  which,  as  yet,  has  been  very  little  culti- 
vated, and  the  reasons  of  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  our  knowledge  are 
too  obvious  to  require  any  detailed  exposition.  We  will,  therefore,  sim- 
ply  observe,  that  the  most  important  obstacle  to  the  chemical  investiga- 
tion of  the  tissues  is,  that  their  elements  are  too  intimately  combined  or 
associated  with  one  another  to  admit  of  their  being  prepared  for  chemical 
analysis  by  a  previous  mechanical  separation.  This  separation  of  the  va- 
rious elementary  tissues  which  are  deposited  among,  penetrate  between, 
and  envelop  each  other,  is  rendered  the  more  difficult  by  the  circum- 
stance that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  they  are  equally  insoluble  in  the 
ordinary  indifferent  menstrua  employed  by  chemists.  1£  we  have  re- 
course to  the  stronger  or  more  energetic  solvents,  as,  for  instance,  adds 
and  alkalies,  we  have  seldom  any  assurance  that  the  dissolved  substance 
is  the,  otherwise,  unchanged  histological  element,  and  the  portion  remain- 
ing undissolved  is,  in  reality,  a  simple  chemically  pure  material.  Indeed, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  chemical  consti- 
tution of  the  tissue  on  which  we  are  experimenting  is  entirely  changed  by 
such  reagents*  (§  53  5,  417  a).  And  so  of  the  blood  and  secretions,  §  1029. 
(Professor  Lehmank's  Physiological  Chemistry^  vol.  ii.,  p.  174.) 

Among  the  many  very  luminous  comments  by  which  our  author  dis- 
credits organic  analjrses  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  the  same 
discouragement  of  pathological  chemistry.  On  entering  upcm  the  con- 
sideration of  ^^  Exudations  and  Pathological  Formations,"  he  remarks 
that. 
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<<  We  have  ofteii  had  occasion  to  comment  upon  the  ineffidencf  and 
imperfection  of  our  chemical  knowledge,  when  compared  with  the  gnat 
eagpectaiiona  which  have  heen  entertained  in  respect  to  its  applicatioDs  to 
PhTsiologj  and  Pathology ;  yet  there  is  scaroelj  any  sabject  which  more 
thorough^  calls  for  our  confession  of  weakness  and  incapacity  than  the  one 
we  are  now  about  to  consider"  (§  5,  376^,  676  (,  1006  ay     Again: 
<<  The  science  of  Pathological  Histology,  which  alone  can  guide  the 
Chemist,  is  so  full  of  uncertainiieSj  subfective  conceptions^  and  varying  cash 
jectures^  notwithstanding  some  si^ial  advances)  that  it  scarcely  ever  pre> 
sents  any  starting-point  for  chemical  inyestigiition."— <' A  Chemist  can- 
not be  satisfied  that  he  knows  a  substance  until  he  h^s  submitted  it  to 
an  elementary  anabasis,  and  can  attain,  at  all  events,  an  i^proximate  de- 
tennination  of  its  atomic  weight    In  fact,  a  body  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  Chemist  to  a  few  reactimis  only,  however  strikh^  they 
may  be,  but  for  which  he  is  unable  to  establish  afonmda  hosed  t^wn  e^ 
emenUxry  ana^/siSy  may  be  almost  considered  as  unknown  to  Imn  (§  1029). 
In  this  sense  (and  in  exact  investigations  we  can  only  take  this  view)  all 
substances,  as  transition  stages  from  the  protein-bodieB  of  a  plastic  esa- 
dation,  are  wholfy  unknown  to  ua,  and  must  remain  equally  unexplained 
untU  we  are  able  to  elucidate  the  mystery  of  protein^*  (§  18  d,  e,  53  6, 409 
a,  by    The  troubles  multiply  after  death,  among  which  is  ihe  ^'lapid 
decomposition,  even  while  the  body  is  yet  warm,"  and  upon  which  we 
have  quoted  a  luminous  remark  of  Tiedemann  in  §  64,  a.    ^^  In  a  word," 
says  our  Author,  ^' while  even  the  quantitative  investigation  of  objects  de- 
rived from  healthy  animals  has  to  contend  with  such  difficulties  that  voy 
few  animal  juices  admit  of  being  very  accurately  examined,  the  quaStO' 
five  analysis  of  patholo^cal  products  is  opposed  by  insupertMe  obiacUsJ' 
''  If,  therefore,  we  have  very  slight  prospect  o£  being  able  to  trace  patho- 
logical processes  by  a  qualitatwe  examination  of  exudations,  or  of  attain- 
ing any  scientific  aim  by  such  a  mode  of  procedure,  we  are  led  to  inquire, 
wUh  some  hesitation^  whether  the  quaniitatwe  analysis  of  these  products 
would  be  attended  by  any  better  results." — LehVaww,  ibid^y  vol  ii-,  p» 
271-274. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  placing  many  of  our  Author's  words  in 
italics  and  capitals,  and  have  introduced  references  to  Sections  in  these 
Institutes,  and  shall  preserve  this  plan  hereafiter  for  the  sake  of  the  read- 
er's eye,  and,  more  or  less,  as  a  substitute  for  comment.  Many  of  the 
remarks  which  I  have  rendered  emphatic  in  all  the  foregoing  quotations 
express  a  fundamental  fact,  which  vitiates  all  organic  analyses  beyond 
the  mere  disclosure  of  a  probable  elementary  composition.  Upon  this  I 
have  hitherto  insisted  as  an  insuperable  difficult  (§  53,  6,  Ac).  I  maj 
also  say,  in  explanation  of  my  general  silence  upcm  our  Author's  £EKte 
and  hypotheses,  that  I  am  not  aware  of  any  one  whose  essential  nature 
I  have  not  examined  and  cont2t>verted  in  the  foregoing  work.  But  a 
better  reason  may  be  found  in  the  consideration  that  our  Author  has^ 
himself,  surrounded  his  facts  and  hypotheses^  throughout  his  work,  with 
admitted  doubts,  distrust,  and  ambiguities,  of  which  the  foregoing  are 
but  a  few  examples.  It  is,  however,  an  able,  but,  as  appears  to  me,  an 
abortive  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  fedlen  fobric  of  Organic  Chenudby. 
Our  Author  is  merciless  upon  the  past,  and,  as  our  extracts  show,  is  id- 
most  hopeless  for  the  ftiture     (§  626  ^  819  i,  and  Notes,  pp.  196, 911). 
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FBODUCnOH  OF  ANIHiX  SUGAB. 

1081,  a.  It  18  now  my  purpose  to  bring  under  the  test  of  the  forego- 
ing resttltB  of  chemical  experience,  as  well  of  certain  physiolc^cal  prin- 
ciples, the  new  function  which  has  been  lately  ascribed  to  the  liver  of 
generating  sugar,  in  connection  with  the  snpposed  mechanical  filtration 
of  sugar  from  the  blood  by  the  kidn^  and  mammse.  But,  independ- 
ently of  this  great  incongruity  between  the  supposed  catalytic  action  of 
the  liver  and  the  mechanical  office  of  other  complex  glandular  organs, 
we  are  startled  with  the  announcement  that  the  Uver  is  a  fiuriher  excep- 
tion to  the  principle  of  analogy  in  dischar^ng  multiplied  and  perfectly 
distinct  functions  in  the  economy  of  life.  ^*Qu*il  t^Bulte  de  \k  que  le 
foie  n'est  pas  un  organe  simple,  mais  un  Ofgane  it  fonctions  multiples, 
puisqu'il  s^cr^te  d'une  part  du  sucre,  de  Fautre  de  la  Mle."-— >Cl.  Bbb- 
NAiu>,  Legans  de  Ph/siologis  JExp^j  ^•,  p.  88 ;  1854,  1855. 

'Without,  certainly,  denying  the  alleged  &ct  in  respect  to  the  liver,  it 
is  proper  to  inquire  into  its  probability  until  it  becomes  established,  and 
in  doing  this  we  shall  have  analyzed  some  important  facts  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  functions  of  glandular  organs.  Should  the  supposed  forma- 
tion of  sugar  by  the  liver,  as  a  product  distinct  from  the  bile,  and  des- 
tined to  subserve  totally  different  purposes,  be  rendered  no  longer  doubt- 
ful, we  shall  hail  it  as  a  remarkable  accession  to  physiologi<»d  sdence, 
however  much  it  may  disturb  any  supposed  principles,  or  however  little 
may  be  its  practical  bearings ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  final  issue, 
nothing  can  detract  from  the  great  merit  of  the  inquiries  which  con- 
ducted the  philosopher  to  the  supposed  discoveiy.  (§  5^,  a-f.)  Our 
argument,  however,  will  be  partictdarly  with  Professor  Lehmann,  who 
has  gone  more  folly  than  Bernard  into  many  important  bearings  of  the 
question. 

1031,  b.  Now,  in  respect  to  the  production  of  bile^  Professor  Lehmann 
is  a  peifectly  orthodox  Physiologist ;  but,  apparently,  only  so  because 
the  reagents  employed  in  Ghemistfy  have  not  yet  transformed  the  constit- 
uents of  blood  into  any  of  those  so-called  proximates  which  they  so  read- 
ily efiect  in  the  bile.  (§  64  a,  1029, 1030.)  Doukless,  however,  when 
that  shall  have  been  consummated,  as  is  not  unlikely  to  happen,  the 
liver  will  lose  its  isolated  rank  in  Physicdogy,  and  fell  to  the  level  of 
other  *^  strainers."    Thus,  our  Author : 

^<  In  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  individual  l^liaiy  substances, 
and  inquiring  whidi  of  these  exist  preformed  in  the  blood  of  the  portal 
vein,  we  find  that  none  of  the  most  essential  constituents  of  the  bile  can 
be  detected  in  it."  ^  The  error  of  supposing  that  Inliaiy  substances  have 
been  demonstrated  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  by  means  of  sugar  and 
sulphuric  acid,  arises  from  the  emUar  reacHon  which  Pettenkofer's  test 
gives  with  olein  and  oleic  add." — LEmcANir,  Urid.^  voL  i«,  p.  480.  Our 
author  says,  also,  that  <<  During  the  slow  passage  of  the  blood  through 
the  liver,  it  undergoes  such  important  modifications,  that  a  mereT^fter- 
iingoffoi  certain  constituents  dl  the  blood  tiirough  the  liver  is  not  to  he 
thought  ofr  And  so  MuUer,  §  42,  and  Mulder,  §  850i  e,  and  liebig, 
S  53  c,  409  & 

It  is  even  denied  by  Kane  and  others,  that  the  tnle  is  absorbed  into 
the  blood  in  cases  of  jaundice— only  the  coloring  matter.  <^  The  prob- 
lem," say  Becquerel  and  Bodier,  <<  as  to  whether  the  bile  passes  into  the 
blood  has  occupied  the  attention  of  Chemists  as  well  as  Jniysicians,  but 
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it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  thoroughlj  solved  by  either.** — Bec- 
QUEBEL  AND  Rodier's  FcUhological  Chemiatry,  p.  239.     London,  1857. 

Afl  to  ktcUc  add  and  ureoj  Lehmann  dedares  that  ^^  The  reoognitioQ 
of  bictates  in  healthy  blood  is  just  as  difficult  or  m^wwn&iig  as  that  of  «nti 
in  the  same  flaid.""--(/^,  voL  L,  p.  96.)  The  supposed  pre-eziflienoe 
of  liebig's  'important  instrument,*' j>ro<^  in  the  blood  (I  18  c^  409), 
and  of  the  great  digester,  pepwiy  also,  is  abandoned ;  which,  indeed,  msj 
be  equally  said  of  most  other  organic  products. 

Now,  in  these  facts  which  Chemistry  has  been  gradnalfy  learning  in 
its  career  of  "  experimental  philosophy"  it  should  recognize  a  Tery  strong 
analogy  in  proof  that  the  formation  of  all  the  secreted  prodacts  of  an 
organic  nature,  and  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  body,  depends  nptm 
the  organs  by  which  they  are  elaborated,  and  that  they  had  no  pre-ez- 
istence  in  the  blood.     The  various  modifications  which  ^ympA  under^goee^ 
as  deposited  by  the  most  simple  structures  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  Iwdy, 
reflects  a  flood  of  light  upon  our  subject  (§  408,  409  e-A);  and  I  may 
appeal  to  laebig  for  a  great  general  law  whi<di  carries  our  analogy 
through  all  organic  nature  (§  42).    The  analogy,  however,  supplied  by 
the  simple  tissues  should  be  at  least  conceded  to  the  glandolar  otgaos, 
since  it  is  here  corroborated  by  a  strict  analogy  of  structure ;  and  where 
chemical  reagents  determine  from  the  blood  the  same  so-<»lled  prozi- 
mates  which  they  are  capable  of  deriving  from  the  secretions^  these  sup- 
posed prozimates  shouldbe  regarded  equally  as  artificial  tranafonnatioai 
(§  43,  53  by  54  &,  417,  1030),  and  Organic  Chemistry  should  ding  to 
eatabf8i8  as  its  only  consistent  and  dignified  ground  (§  d50f  o-^,  409  jy 
But  such  has  never  been  the  philosophy  of  Organic  Chemistry.     It  dis- 
cards, ostensibly,  the  organic  force,  or  vital  principle,  or  plastic  power 
(for  they  are  convertible  terms),  while  there  is  scaroely  a  modem  treat- 
ise upon  chemical  ph3rsiology  which  does  not  invoke  the  aid  of  tkat 
power  in  its  lucubrations  upon  the  phenomena  of  life,  and  then  with 
senseless  ingratitude  casts  it  away  as  a  phantom  of  the  imagination; 
though  it  should  be  ezcepted  in  behalf  of  Lehmann  that  he  is  oonastent 
throughout  in  disclaiming  all  connection  with  any  thing  but  the  mere 
properties  of  dead  matter.    It  is  not,  therefore,  remaikable  that»  when 
these  philosophers  manufacture  sugar  or  urea  out  of  .the  blood  th^ 
should  neglect  their  pronunciation  relative  to  the  constituents  of  the 
bile.     Our  able  Author  is  of  this  number,  although  he  finds  much  diffi- 
culty with  diabetic  urine.     But  this  is  partially  overcome  by  the  assump- 
tion that  "no  one  can  doubt  that  it  is,  for  the  most  part  at  all  events, 
derived  from  vegetable  food" — (Lehmahn,  tMi.,  voL  i.,  p.  259.)    And 
"  M.  Mialhe,  especially,  believes  that  the  formation  of  sugar  can  not  be 
independent  of  a  saccharine  or  amylaceous  diet.'*— (BtoQiiEKEL  Ain>  Ro- 
DiEB,  ibid.f  p.  249.)    No  one,  however,  acquainted  with  the  Uteratuxe 
of  medicine  is  ignorant  of  the  £eu;t  that  the  saccharine  matter  in  diabetes 
is  said  to  be  often  as  abundant  when  the  patient  subsists  as  ezdusiTdy 
upon  animal  as  vegetable  food,  and  that  there  are  those  who  have  con- 
sidered a  vegetable  diet  most  conducive  to  the  disappearance  of  saccha- 
rine matter  in  diabetes.    (See  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  IHabetes,  in 
Medical  and  Phfsiologioal  CommentarieSj  voL  i.,  p.  674-682  (1840),  where 
this  ground  is  conadered,  and  where  the  Author  anticipates  the  ultimafte 
failure  of  detecting  sugar  and  urea  in  the  general  circulating  mass  of 
blood,  in  opposition  to  the  statements  then  in  vogue ;  or,  as  Ghristisoii 
had  it,  the  blood  is  sometimes  ^^loaded  with  urea."    Also,  ^  1007  c). 
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Nor  can  the  laboratory  approach  an  intelligible  answer  why  snch  a 
profusion  of  saccharine  matter  is  elaborated  during  lactation,  unless  it 
be  allowed  to  be  the  product  of  the  mammary  gland  (§  424).  Whence 
tx>mes  this  substance  in  the  nurdng-mothers  of  the  human  race  that  are 
wholly  restricted  to  a  meat  diet,  as  in  dyspeptic  troubles,  if  v^table 
food,  as  is  admitted  (ut  supra),  must  yield,  <'  for  the  most  part  at  all 
events,"  that  substance  to  diabetic  urine!  Or  where  shall  we  look  for 
it  in  the  nursing-mothers  of  the  strictly  camiyorous  tribes?  Will  the 
laboratory  answer  wli^  saccharine  matter  is  not  accumulated  in  the 
blood  when  lactation  is  suppressed  t  Or  i^  according  to  Bernard,  sugar 
be  found  throughout  the  drcnlating  mass  of  Uood  during  digestion, 
why  is  not  some  small  part  of  it  at  least  ^'  strained  ofi^"  as  in  diabetes? 
According  to  this  Philosopher,  when  it  gets  involved  in  the  circulating 
mass,  it  must  be  an  eflfete  substance,  since  it  is  said  to  be  generated  by 
the  liver  to  be  extinguished  in  the  lungs  for  the  uses  of  the  general 
economy.  Nor  will  it  do  to  assume  that  the  quantity  is  too  small ;  for 
it  appears  to  be  far  more  easy  of  detection  by  Bernard  in  the  blood  of 
the  renal  arteries  than  urea  can  possibly  be  under  any  circumstances. 
The  fact,  therefore,  contradicts  the  experiments.  Moreover,  is  it  prob- 
able that  the  same  disposition  would  be  made  of  sugar  by  the  lungs  when 
circulating  in  arterial  blood  as  when  presented  to  those  organs  by  the  ve- 
nous blood  of  the  hepatic  veins?  (§  409,  e.)  No  incongruous  hypotheses 
will  answer  here ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  Chemist  would  avoid  the  in- 
quiry.   (See  LsmcANN,  vt  ciLy  vol.  ii.,  p.  844.) 

It  is  true,  it  made  no  difference  with  CL  Bernard  (who,  doubtless,  had 
the  foregoing  facts  before  him)  whether  animals  were  fed  upon  vegeta- 
ble or  animfd  food.  He  was  always  sure  to  find  sugar  somewhere  be- 
tween the  liver  and  the  lungs,  or,  at  all  events^  in  the  supposed  laboratoiy 
itself.     But  we  will  hear  him : 

<<  We  fed  a  great  number  of  dogs,  at  the  College  of  France,  during  six 
or  eight  months  exclusively  with  meat.  The  animals  being  then  killed, 
1*90  gr.  of  sugar  was  found  in  the  liver,  and  this  is  as  large  a  propor- 
tion as  is  found  in  dogs  that  have  been  allowed  a  mixed  diet  (rcUtmenta" 
Hon  mixuy\ — Bebnakd's  Lefona  de  Physu^ogie  Enp-j  c^Uq.  a  la  Medi- 
cine, p.  69.     1854-^. 

Bernard  also  allows  the  fiact  (importiBnt  in  its  connection  with  the 
foregoing),  that  long  abstinence  occasions  an  entire  fisulure  of  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar.  Nor  did  he  findit  in  any  of  the  cases  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  liver,  which  fiirther  embarrasses  the  phenomenon  of  lacta- 
tion in  carnivorous  animals,  and  of  diabetic  sugar  as  it  presents  itself  in 
man  when  subsisting  upon  animal  food  alone.  Moreover,  Bernard  &dled 
of  detecting  sugar  in  the  liver  of  some  diabetic  patients,  which  leads 
Becquerel  and  Bodier  to  say  that^ 

<<  The  theory  of  Bernard,  although  bearing  the  stamp  of  probabili^, 
presents,  neverthelees,  certain  difficulties  which  fiEOther  experiment  can 
alone  remove.  As  long  as  the  absence  of  sugarin  the  livera  of  acertain 
number  of  diabetic  patients  remains  unexplained,  his  theory  must  be  re- 
garded as  incomplete."*-BBCQ[UEBEL  amd  Bodieb,  «Me2.,  p.  249. 

Nevertheless,  there  appears  to  us  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the 
production  of  sugar  either  by  the  mammm  in  lactation,  or  by  the  kidneys 
^in  diabetes,  although  the  subjects  subsist  exclusively  upon  animal  food, 
or  be  subjected  to  prolonged  abstinence.  Ohtcose  or  grape  sugar,  which 
is  said  to  be  identical  with  diabetic  tugoTy  consists  of  twelve  atoms  each 
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of  carbon,  hjdrogra,  and  oxygen.  These  are  tlie  main  eooBtiftiieBfs  of 
the  blood,  whatever  the  diet ;  and  if  the  Chemist  £ul  of  fidvicatiDga^gar 
oat  of  the  blood  or  liver  after  prolonged  abatinenee,  it  does  not  abov  in 
the  least  that  it  may  not  be  generated  by  some  part  of  the  living 
ism.  Bat  it  does  show  that  Organic  Chemistry  is  at  ianlt  in  its 
ises  when  it  confoonds  the  living  bodf  with  a  chemical  apparatoa.  Wel^ 
therefore,  has  it  been  said,  when  chemically  considered,  that 

'^  M.  Bernard,  whUe  asserting  that  the  liver  may  secrete  ai^ar  withoi^ 
the  ingesta  of  soch  alimentary  snbstances  as  are  nsoaUy  oonadered  ne- 
cessary to  its  fimnatkm,  nevatheleas  admits  that  proloDged  abatineDee 
may  even  produce  complete  diaappearanee  of  the  sugar.  This  resoh — 
the  formation  of  sugar  without  constituent  materials — is  the  most  un- 
acceptable portion  of  his  theory,  and  new  experiments  are  requisite  befixe 
it  can  be  satisfactorily  proved." — ^Beoqdebel  and  Bodieb*8  Patioiogi' 
eal  Cheimglryy  p.  248. 

Nor  is  it  a  less  interesting  feature  of  the  sabject,  that  the  fiver  shoold 
be  regarded  as  the  producer  of  saccharine  matter  in  virtue  ^  its  or- 
ganization and  properties,  both  by  Bernard  (ut  6L)  and  by  T^hmann  (iil 
a^.,  voL  L,  p.  257, 624 ;  voL  ii.,  p.  344),  as,  also,  of  the  bile,  while  the 
mammary  ghuid  in  fhlfilling  its  wonderful  final  cause,  alike  in  all  its  va- 
riety of  structure,  and  the  kidney  in  a  q»ecial  form  of  disease^  are  de- 
graded to  the  mere  mechanical  office  of  filtration.  (§  408, 424.)  I  need 
not  speak  of  the  dormant  condition  of  the  former  gland  in  all  mammif> 
erous  animals  in  the  absence  o^  matemU  relations,  but  may  say  tha^ 
according  to  Lehmann,  ^^in  a  normal  state  it  b  probable  thiU  no  sugar 
finds  iU  tocy  into  the  urine".  (§  829),  and  that  *^it  is  only  seldom  we 
meet  with  saccharine  matter  in  other,  diseases  than  diabetes ;"  and  even 
^Mn  the  blood  of  diabetic  patients,  I  never  could  find,"  sajrs  Tiphmann, 
<<  more  than  0*047  p.  m.  of  sugar ;"  {ut  dL,  voL  L,  p.  ^7,-623.)  Beoque- 
rel  and  Bodier  go  farther  than  this : 

<*The  onbf  disease,"  say  they,>4n  which  it  has  been  found  is  diabe- 
tes ;  and  in  this  its  presence  has  given  rise  to  so  much  difierence  of  opin- 
ion, that  doabts  remain  in  the  minds  of  many  respecting  it.  It  is  cer- 
tainly, however,  found  in  no  other  disease.  „  Among  the  thousands  of 
specimens  of  serum  which  we  have  examined,  it  has  never  been  once  de- 
tected ;  nor  has  any  other  Chemist  alluded  to  its  presence  except  in  dia- 
betes. But  even  in  this  disease,  its  existence  in  the  blood  has  been  con- 
sidered doubt&l,  and  is  even  denM  by  some  Chemists — Guendeville, 
-  Vauquelin,  Segelas,  WoUaston,  and  Henry."  And,  as  to  the  test  of 
light,  <Mt  is  as  the  result  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  analyses  of  the  blood 
by  means  of  the  polarimeter,  that  we  feel  authorized  to  afirm,  that  if 
sugar  existB  in  the  blood  of  persons  sufifering  from  other  diseases  than 
diabetes,  ^  fact  is  extremely  rare  and  exc^pttcnoL^'^^^EcqpEBML,  A2a> 
BoDHs's  Pathological  Chenrntry^'j^.  71, 72. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  dganic  Chemistry  has  receded  to  about 
the  conclusions  which  we  adopted  upon  physiological  grounds  seventeen 
years  ago,  and  fortified  by  the  observations  of  a  distinguished  Chemist  of 
that  day,  whom  we  quoted  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries 
(vol.  i.,  p.  674),  in  the  following  manner,  and  to  which  we  now  refer  in 
behalf  of  vital  soUdism.    Thus,  the  Commentaries : 

Mr.  Kane  has  stepped  forward  in  behalf  of  the  dignity  of  chemical 
science,  and  it  is  to  such  philosophers  that  an  <<  acknowledgment"  is  due 
fiom  Physiologists.    In  respect  to  the  blood  of  diabetes,  he  remarks^, 
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that,  <Hhe  resalts  of  these  anaSyses  show  that  in  diabetes,  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  organic  principles  remain  quite  within  the  limits  of 
the  composition  of  the  blood  in  perfect  health.  In  fact,  the  blood  cannot, 
as  far  as  these  experiments  go,  be  considered  as  at  all  affected  in  this 
distressing  malady." — ^Kake,  m  Dublin  Joum,  o/MecL  cmd  Chem.  Science, 
vol  i.,  p.  24  (Compare  with  ^  5^  a,  847  a,  1007  c). 

But,  however  this  may  be,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that^  in  the  multitu- 
dinous experiments  whidi  are  made  with  chemical  reagents,  some  pro- 
cess may  be  found  which  is  capable  of  generating  from  the  blood  a  trans- 
formation more  or  less  analogous  to  saccharine  matter.  Upon  the  whole 
ground,  also,  of  the  chemical  philosophy  of  organic  products,  no  objec- 
tion can  be  alleged  against  our  conclusion ;  since,  if  the  formation  of 
sugar  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  organism  be  a  chemical  phenomenon, 
nothing  would  be  more  likely,  than  its  manufacture  by  the  Chemist  out 
of  other  organic  compounds  having  the  requisite  elements,  though  this 
conclusion  is  very  far  from  showing  the  accuracy  of  the  former.  But,  it 
is  far  more  important  to  science  and  philosophy,  and  especially  to  prac- 
tical medidne,  that  we  have  Lehmann's  authority  for  saying  that  these 
analyses  cannot  be  trusted.    (§  1029, 1030.) 

§  1032, 0.  Let  us  now  consider  the  question  in  connection  with  urea. 
We  have  seen  that  Lehmann  states  that  *'  the  recognition  of  lactates 
in  healthy  blood  is  just  as  difficult  or  impomble  as  that  of  vrea  in  the 
same  fluid"  (§  1031) ;  and  he  remarks  that  ''many  Chemists  have  long 
sought  in  vain  to  detect  urea  in  normal  blood ;  Simon  believed  that  he 
had  found  it  in  calves'  blood,  and  Strahl  and  Lieberkuhn,  and' recently 
Garrod,  maintain  that  they  have  detected  it  in  human  blood.  Without 
doubting  the  correctness  of  these  Chemists,  it  is  only  recently  that  I  have 
been  able  to  convince  myself  by  dedsive  experiments  that  urea  is  pres- 
ent in  normal  blood." — (Lehmann,  ut  aL,  vol.  i*,  p.  153.)  But  may  it 
not  have  been  an  artificial  product  ?   (§  417, 1029.) 

Becqnerel  and  Bodier  remark  that ''  urea  probably  exists  in  healthy 
blood,  but  in  too  small  a  quantity  to  be  discovered  by  chemical  analyses." 
This  conjecture  arises  from  the  supposed  discovery  of  urea  in  the  blood 
by  Prevost  and  Dumas  after  extirpating  the  kidneys  of  animals,  and 
from  its  discovery  by  some  Chemists,  ''chiefly  in  Great  Britain,"  in 
Bright's  disease.  But  Becqnerel  and  Bodier  have  failed  of  detecting  it 
in  that  affection.     The  question  is  then  propounded^ 

"Does  the  same  thing  occur,  however,  when,  from  any  other  cause, 
the  urinary  secretion  is  greatly  diminished,  as  in  retention  of  urine,  and 
in  the  various  diseases  to  which  the  kidney  is  liable  t  On  this  subject, 
analysis  is  as  yet  silent ;  and  here,  as  in  Bright's  disease,  much  remains 
to  be  done."  (See  cases  of  both  vaMed,  ondFhys.  Comm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  601,  n.). 

As  to  the  prevailing  prejudice  which  often  refers  cerebral  diisorders  to 
a  ureordicUhesiaj  these  Authors  remark  that 

"  It  has  indeed  been  asserted  that  when  the  accumulation  (of  urea) 
became  considerable,  we  might  attribute  to  it  those  cerebral  symptoms 
which  are  commonly  met  with  in  the  last  stage  of  many  renal  diseases. 
This  may  possibly  be  the  case,  but  it  altogether  remains  to  be  proved." 
And,  as  to  kiestinef  which  has  become  ingrafted  upon  the  philosophy  of 
pregnancy,  it  is  now  said  by  Becqnerel  and  Bodier  that "  Ais  discovery  is 
a  pure  illusion,*' — ^Becquebel  and  Bodies,  ibid*,  p.  70, 353.  (See  Medi- 
eal  and  PhysiologioaJ  CommentarieSj  article  Humoral  Pathology,  where  ob- 
jections are  brought  against  the  supposed  absorption  of  urine  in  cases  of 
suppression.) 
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But  Lehmann  has  finally  snoeeeded  in  elaborating  nrea  from  baMbj 
blood,  and  therefore  again  violates  the  analogy  hoUh  of  fimcfioo  aid  oi^ 
ganization  which  he  ascribes  to  the  liver,  of  whidi  he  affirms  ^tiat  a 
mereJUiermg  off  of  certain  constitnents  of  the  blood  throDgfa  the  fiver  Is 
not  to  be  thought  off*  and  althoagh,  ^like  BecqneFel,  he  has  fiufed  is 
establishing  the  £aict  that  there  is  an  augmentation  of  m«a  in 
forms  of  disease,  although  English  physicians  have  shown  on 
to  assume  a  urea  diathe^'  (urcania),  jeiy  having  finally  elaborated 
out  of  the  blood,  he  neglects  not  only  his  own  forcible  analogy,  but  the 
fact  that  urea  is  readily  formed  in  the  laboratory,  in  a  variety  of  wayi^ 
especially  by  transformations  of  cyanite  of  ammonia  and  of  unne ;  and, 
therefore,  not  only  overleaps  the  dearest  induction  firom  the  preoEiises  tiiat 
chemical  reagents  may,  at  least,  accomplish  the  same  artificial  nsoll 
when  brought  to  act  upon  blood  (§  58,  e;  lAdng),  but,  in  oommon  wifli 
other  distinguished  Chemists,  b  led  to  regard  the  kidn^  as  a  mere 
er.  (§  409  e,  422,  428.)  Whether,  however,  *^  catalysis,"  or  the  pfail 
ophy  of  **  strainage**  be  adopted,  b^sfore  either  can  prevail  beyond  a  me- 
chanical age,  they  must  answer  us,  in  some  slightly  inteHigible  manner, 
how  it  happens,  in  conformity  with  the  known  facts  of  either  Chemistfy 
or  Medianics,  that  the  urine  undergoes  such  sudden  augmentaitions  from 
the  operation  o£/ear  and  from  the  contact  of  cold  cur  with  the  surface 
of  the  body  (§  246,  422,  892f) ;  and  why,  also,  the  milk  is  liable  to  sod- 
den and  remarkable  changes  firom  mental  emotion^.  But  this  wouM  he 
of  veiy  little  importance  were  it  confined  to  the  source  in  which  it  ofig> 
inated*  Our  Author,  however,  has  contributed  a  good  part  toward  as- 
signing  to  the  liver  its  proper  rank  in  nature— abating  the  catalytic  doe- 
trine  oif  its  modus  operandi;  and  it  may  therefore  be  reasonably  expect- 
ed that  the  time  is  near  when  the  contrast  in  ftinction  between  the  liver 
and  testis  on  the  one  part,  and  the  mamma  and  kidney  on  the  otlier,  as 
now  presented  for  the  government  of  mescal  philosophy,  will  turn  fin 
attention  of  Physicians  from  the  dogmas  of  the  Laboratofy,  and  1^  an- 
alogies drawn  from  '*  Strainers,"  to  the  study  of  living  nature,  and  end 
in  restoring  Physiology  to  its  proper  cultivators.  (§  4^  d^  876^,  409  % 
498  d) 

1082,  5.  It  is  true,  the  kidney  is  an  organ  of  excretion,  and  may, 
therefore^  eliminate  any  foreign  matter  from  the  blood,  though  not  by 
filtration.  We  do  not  deny  tiiat  effete  organic  compounds,  even  sogv 
if  it  stray  through  the  lacteals  in  morbid  states  (§  192,  277-295,  826- 
827),  may  be  eliminated  more  or  less  unchanged  by  the  kidneys ;  though, 
for  reasons  already  assigned  (S  88-51,  &c.),  this  fact  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily determined,  either  as  to  the  blood  or  urine,  by  chemical  reagents ; 
and  for  this,  too,  we  have  the  authority  of  Lehmann,  liebig,  and  Muld^. 
(§  42, 58  c,  450|  «,  409  j,  1029.)  But  urea  is  not  introdneedfrom 
out,  and  holds  the  same  relation  to  the  urine  as  cholesterin  and  the 
nous  princ^le  do  to  the  bile,  if  we  allow  these  and  urea  to  exist  natural- 
ly in  the  conditions  in  which  they  are  presented  after  the  application  of 
chemical  reagents.  (§  58  5, 417  a,  1029, 1088.)  But  it  is  quite  otho^ 
wise,  in  the^  former  respect,  with  saccharine  matter,  which  abounds  in 
vegetable  food.  If  this,  therefore,  were  not  destined  for  the  nutrition  of 
animals,  and  underwent  no  change  in  the  process  of  digestion,  it  shooM, 
like  any  other  foreign  substance,  be  fineely  eliminated,  in  the  same  or 
some  modified  condition,  by  the  kidney.  But  the  general  failure  of  de> 
tecting  it  in  the  circulating  mass  of  blood,  in  connection  with  the  great 
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amount  vhich  is  approfiriated  b^  man  and  herbLvorona  ammate,  ttid  its 
great  abundance  in  miU^  and  diabetic  urine,  and  ita  absence  in  all  but 
diabetic  urine  assure  us  of  two  facts,  namely,  that  it  does  not  enter  the 
circulation  unchanged,  in  healthy  states  of  the  body  (§  192,  277<-295, 
826-827),  and  that  the  manunaiy  gland  is  capable,  under  certain  very 
remarkable  pbysiolo^cal  influences,  and  the  kidney  in  a  special  form  of 
disease,  of  recomtmiing  its  elements  into  saccharine  matter,  whether  those 
elements  exist  in  intimate  union  with  the  blood,  or  be  derived  from  the 
disintegration  of  the  tissues.  But  in  morbid  states  of  the  digestive  or* 
gans,  AS  always  attend  diabetes^  it  nnght  be  supposed  that  saccharine 
matter  would  be  readily  taken  up  by  Ibe  lacteals,  when,  like  any  other 
effete  substance,  it  should  be  excreted  by  the  kidney  in  some  shape  or 
other  (§  192,  277-295,  426,  826~827)«  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
coincidence  that  the  mamma  and  kidney  should,  in  special  conditions  of 
those  organs,  and  in  such  conditions  only  (§  424,  426,  427),  be  alike 
capable  of  forming  saccharme  matter  out  of  the  blood*  But  this  is  en* 
tirdy  less  remarkable  than  the  double  function  ass^ed  to  the  liver  of 
generating  bile  and  sugar  for  important  uses  in  the  animal  economy. 
Nevertheless,  while  the  former  drcumstanoe  disproves  the  physical  ra- 
tionale of  filtration,  it  is  more  improbable  that  the  mamma  and  kidney, 
under  those  special  conditions,  and  those  only,  should  alike  become 
'^  strainers''  of  a  substance  which  is  admitted  to  exist  in  a  greatly  insuf* 
fident  amount,  at  most,  in  the  drculating  mass  of  blood.  It  is  also,  I 
repeat,  a  &r  more  probable  hypothesis,  that  the  kidney  should  produce 
sugar  out  of  certain  dements  (^  the  blood  in  that  remarkable  afi^tion 
known  as  diabetes  mdlitus,  than  that  the  liver  should  not  only  perform 
lial»tuaUy  the  two  great  functions  of  generating  bile  and  sugar  (the  one 
for  important  uses  in  digestion,  and  the  other  for  nutrition),  but  that  its 
saccharine  function  should  be  abnormally  increased  in  diftbetes  and  also 
when  required  by  the  exigendes  of  lactation,  and  then  applied  to  that 
specific  purpose— and  when,  also,  thei:e  is  a  special  gland  provided  for 
the  generation  of  milk.*  Let  it  be  considered,  too,  that  the  formation  of 
sugar  by  the  mammary  gland  has  no  reference  to  the  intenuil  economy, 
but,  totally  unlike  the  uses  attributed  to  sugar  as  supposed  to  be  genera 
ated  by  the  liver,  it  is  destined  to  undeigo  the  same  process  of  digestion 
as  the  sugar  which  is  supplied  by  plants.  I^ow,  these  are  prindples 
which  can  be  set.aside  only  by  absdute  demonstration  (^  1086). 

Moreover,  in  diabetes  the  condition  of  the  urine  is  remarkably  altered 
in  other  respects,  espedaUy  in  regard  to  quantity ;  and  the  quantity 
alone  denotes  an  essential  change  in  the  natural  function  of  the  kidney. 
And  it  may  be  said  fiurther,  for  the  sake  of  the  analogy,  that  in  morbid 
conditions  of  all  organs^  indeed  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  aceoi^ing  to 
the  nature  of  the  malady,  the  secreted  products  are  diverted  from  their 
natural  character.  This  is  even  stron^y  exemplified  in  the  various 
phases  of  common  inflammation,  and  not  less  remarkably  in  the  specific 
forms  of  that  disease  (§  788, 740-741,  658  c).  And  again,  I  say,  since 
it  is  allowed  that  sugar  is  not  absorbed  by  the  veins  or  lacteals,  it  would 
be  clearly  a  foreign  substance  if  intermingled  with  the  circulating  mass 
of  blood,  and  would  be  at  once  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  and,  therefore, 
in  lactation,  were  the  sugar  generated  by  the  liver,  it  should  not  go  by 
way  of  the  mammary  gland.    It  appears  to  me  that  Nature  is  not  so 

*  '*  Crystallised  milk-migar  has  exactly  the  same  empyrical  finrmala  as  anhydrous 
S^acose,  so  that  it  therafore  contains  equal  eqntmalonti  «f  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oi^gen, " 
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inconsisteat  as  to  justify  ihe  soppontion  tluii  ahe  bas  profided 
the  entrance  of  sugary  mcJiangftd,  into  the  general  cmolalion,  and  at  the 
same  time  has  ooostitoted  the  liver,  or  anj  other  part,  with  a  Tieirtotiie 
reproduction  in  the  torrent  of  the  hlood  <^  what  she  has  so  canimDj  ex- 
dnded  in  her  arrangements  finr  soppl jing  the  leqiasite  means  of  nutri- 
tion— and  this^  more  e^eciallj,  as  she  has  pto?ided  the  mammaiy^bmd 
for  the  generation,  in  part,  of  saodiarine  matter,  thoogh  not  to  be  eon- 
Ibonded  with  the  torrent  of  blood,  bnt  to  nndeiigo  transfinmation  in  the 
stomach.*  Or  wfaj,  again,  has  she  so  compktefy^  provided  far  the 
morphosis  of  sogar  in  the  alimentarj  canal,  if  it  is  to  be  at  onoe 
eratedby  the  liver  (S  409,6^11);  and  thos,  also,  impose  opon  this  organ, 
in  violation  of  all  her  analogies,  two  perfectly  district  fmctions  for  the 
generation  of  products  of  fundamental  uses  in  the  animal  eoonomj,  and 
whose  uses,  req>ectivelj,  are  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other?  It  wiO 
be  no  answer  to  say  that,  in  ordinary  states  of  the  body  the  hepade 
sugar  is  at  once  diqmed  of  in  the  lungs ;  for,  besides  the  fuadamentnl 
objections  already  made,  this  hepatic  sugar  is  supposed,  in  lartatTOP,  to 
be  partly  diverted  from  its  great  physiological  purpose  to  supply  means 
of  nutrition  to  an  external  subject,  which  has  no  more  relation  to  the  in- 
dividual than  the  plant  has  to  the  stomach !  Or,  if  we  glance  at  diabe> 
tes,  there  is  the  same  inconsistency  there.  And  yet  another  objectiott 
may  be  seen  in  another  violation  <^  analogies,  in  supposing  that  a  ^an- 
dular  organ  pours  into  the  torrent  of  the  circulation  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant products,  while  another  not  less  specific  takes  the  ordinary  oomse 
toward  open  surfaces  (^  417).— Notes  N  R  pp.  1121,  1123. 

CI.  Bernard  appears  to  be  aware  of  the  inharmonious  nature  of  the 
new  function  which  he  has  assigned  to  the  liver  with  that  of  the  pro- 
ducdon  of  bile.  **  Is  it  probable,"  he  says,  *^  that  the  albuminous  sob- 
stances  of  the  blood,  on  reaching  the  hepatic  cells,  separate  into  two 
compounds,  a  hydroourbon,  destined  to  form  sugar,  and  a  nitrugenous 
one  for  bile?  If  this  were  so,  these  two  compounds  would  be  fimned  at 
the  same  moment."  Bernard  thinks,  therefore,  that  ^'  his  experiments 
seem  to  denote  that  the  formation  of  sugar  and  bile  does  not  take  plaoe 
rimultaneously,  bnt  that  they  altemate  with  each  other."  {LegonSj  ut  ciL) 
But  this  will  not  correspond  with  the  consistent  philosophy  of  organic 
life.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  Bernard's  explanation  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  supposed  hepatic  sugar  in  the  lungs  is  very  unsatjafiictoiy, 
even  in  a  chemical  sense ;  and,  fertiier,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  agree- 
ment between  him  and  Lehmann  as  to  the  uses  of  sugar  in  the  animal 
economy. 

I  shall  now  introduce  a  paragraph  which  denotes  the  course  of  align- 
ment pursued  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  upon  the 
questions  before  us : 

When  the  secretion  of  milk  is  suppressed,  I  have  there  said,  do  we  find 
that  the  saccharine  matter  is  accumulated  in  the  blood,  or  do  we  find  a 
trace  ofii  there,  or  is  its  secretion  '^replaced*'  by  any  other  partt  Or, 
shall  we  go  on  believing  with  Puzas,  Leveret,  Sauvages,  Van  Swieten, 
Selle,  Asfaruc,  Baulin,  and  many  others,  that  it  is  generated  by  the  legs^ 
and  forms  the  proximate  cause  of  phlegmasia  dolens?  Or,  when  the  se- 
cretion  of  bUe  is  suspended,  do  its  peculiar  constituents  appear  in  the 
blood,  or  their  elaboration  devolve  upon  any  other  partt  We  have 
shown  that  it  is  not  so.  Would  you  believe  the  oath  of  any  one  who 
might  swear  that  he  had  detected  semen  in  the  blood,  or  in  the  saliva  of 

^  Notwithsta&ding  the  exigencr  of  digestion,  even  edaeated  physicians  (except  m 
phgsioloffjf)  Apply  batter,  &c,  to  tne  skin  as  a  means  of  nomidiment  (§  1088  Vcf)  I 
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a  female!  And  jet  it  is  affirmed  to  exist  in  tbe  blood.'  (See  notey 
p.  589.  Also,  this  work,  §  83,  bj  ncfte.)  Shall  we  admit  that  the  virus 
of  the  rattlesnake,  the  viper,  the  bee,  &c.,  exists  in  the  blood?  If  the 
viper  and  rattlesnake  die  after  the  removal  of  their  venom-glands,  it  is 
far  from  proving  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  an  accumulation  of  thdr 
specific  virus  in  the  blood.  It  is  the  same  logic  here  as  it  has  been  with 
urea  after  extirpating  the  kidneys.  Do  we  find  the  peculiar  odor  of  the 
skunk,  of  the  beaver,  of  the  musk,  &c,  in  the  blood  t  Thus  might  we 
go  on  with  a  thousand  different  formations,  which,  if  admitted  to  exist 
in  the  blood,  would,  of  course,  assign  to  this  fiuid  as  many  component 
parts.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  latter 
formations  do  not  depend  upon  their  peculiar  emunctories,  why  is  it 
not  equally  so  to  imagine  that  animal  sugar,  urea,  or  cholesterine,  &c, 
are  merely  strained  off  from  the  blood  t  (§  409,  e.)  Finally,  as  to  urea, 
about  which  humoralism  has  been  so  much  concerned  in  the  philosophy 
of  diabetes,  we  may  say,  that  Le  Canu,  whose  analjrsis  of  the  blood  is 
admitted  to  be  the  best,  agrees  with  former  Chemists  in  denying  its  nat- 
iu*al  existence  in  that  fluid. — Med.  and  Phya,  Comm.^  voL  i.,  p.  680.  1840. 

§  1032,  c.  If,  however,  the  validity  of  the  experiments  by  which  sac« 
charine  matter  and  urea  are  said  to  have  been  obtained  by  analyses  of 
the  blood,  and  of  other  parts,  be  admitted,  there  is  not  much  difiiculty  in 
interpreting  the  supposed  results  in  conformity  with  a  standard  supplied 
by  *' experimental  philosophy" — ^not  even  the  curious  phenomenon  de- 
clared by  Bernard  of  the  existence  of  sugar  in  all  parts  of  the  circula- 
tion during  digestion,  but  its  subsequent  limitation  to  the  blood  between 
the  liver  and  the  lungs.  (§  48,  49, 53  e,  <Sbc,  Li^;  850| «,  /,  Mulder; 
1029,  Lelmann.) 

The  blood  is  so  constantly  fluctuating  in  its  efiete  materials  (§  426, 427), 
that  they  may  be -regarded  as  taking  an  important  part  in  the  transfor- 
mations, either  contributing  directly  to  the  artificial  formation,  or  exer- 
cising predisposing  affinities  upon  the  elements  of  the  blood,  when  chem- 
ical reagents  are  brought  into  action  upon  this  fluid  (§  6,  54  a) ;  and,  if 
we  now  consult  the  foregoing  references,  we  shall  find  the  most  eminent 
Chemists  virtually  coinciding  in  this  opinion.  But  I  may  quote  the 
more  specific,  and  later  authority  of  Lehmann,  which  I  shall  do  in  the 
language  of  a  Beviewer,  for  the  sake  of  some  other  statements  which 
occur  in  the  same  connection.     Thus : 

^<  It  is  a  doctrine  generally  accepted  by  the  Fhysiolbgists  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  that  the  glandular  organ  furnishes  nothing  to  the  secretion,  but 
that  its  tissue  (or,  at  all  events,  certain  of  its  celb)  exerts  a  catafytic 
action  on  the  elements  of  the  blood  as  it  traverses  the  oi^n.  In  accord' 
once  tviih  this  view^  Lehmann  has  afforded  us  a  very  satis&ctory  expla*- 
nation  of  the  origin  of  the  sugar  in  the  liver.  On  comparing  the  compo- 
sition of  the  blood  of  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins,  he  found  that  the 
saccharine  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  contains  less  fibrin  and  less  hsema- 
tin  than  the  non-saccharine  blood  which  enters  the  liver  by  the  portal 
vein.  He  then  proved,  by  a  very  logical  chemical  fbocess,  that  pure 
crystallized  hsmatin  might  he  resolved  into  glucose  [grape  sugar]  conjugated 
toUh  a  nitrogenous  substance^'*  &c. — British  and  Foreign  Med.  Jiev..  Jan., 
1857,  p.  32.    New  York. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  this  experiment  is  against  our  purpose,  excepting 
in  the  important  fact  that  it  is  supposed  that  blood,  in  certain  conditions, 
may  be  chemically  transformed  into  sugar.    But  how  &r  is  the  experi- 
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ment  reliable  as  to  the  distuietion  wlueh  is  made  between  hqiatic  and 
portal  blood  ^  1029)1    Let  us  hear  Bernard : 

<<  Since  the  publication  of  hie  Lemons,  Bernard  haa  been  led  to  ^ve 
np  Lehmann's  explanation,  and  has  been  driven  to  the  bdie^  from  eertam 
experiments  which  he  has  recently  made,  that  it  is  not  in  the  blood,  hmt  at 
the  HEPATio  TISSUE  Uaelf^  that  toe  mmgt  Korchfor  the  substance  whkh  prteedm 
cmd  dxrecSy  giioee  origin  to  the  sugar.** — British  and  Foreign  Med.  Rev^  tUcL 

Our  interpretation  will  also  readily  explain  the  reason  whysaccharioe 
matter,  or  something  aiialogous  to  it,  may  be  made  out  of  the  hepatic 
blood,  or  out  of  the  liver,  when  it  has  not  been  produced,  or  but  in  a 
minute  quantity,  from  portal  blood.  In  the  one  case  the  requisite  con- 
ditions are  present ;  in  the  other  they  are  not.  This  is  obvious  enoa^ 
from  the  quantity  of  bile  elaborated  from  the  portal  Uood  (^  417). 

Again,  this  kind  of ''  experimental  philosophy"  will  explam  the  xeaaon 
why,  according  to  Yemois,  ^' sugar  may  be  found  in  the  liver  of  the 
foetus  and  not  in  that  of  the  mother,  and  vice  versa  f*  and  why  it  is  fbond 
in  the  liver  particularly  after  respiring  an  irritating  vapor,  whi<diy 
through  the  reflex  action  of  the  lungs,  modifies  the  whole  sanguiferona 
fimction,  and  consequently  the  condition  of  the  blood.  Assodated  with 
this  thero  may  be  something  appertaining  to  the  liver  which  may  often 
enable  chemical  reagents  to  effect  a  transformation  analogooB  to  sugar. 
Again :  if  such  be  the  philosophy,  we  should  probably  find  the  Chemist 
often  ficdling  to  produce  sugar  from  the  liver  in  various  conditions  of 
disease.  Accordingly  we  learn  from  Becquerel  and  Bodier  that  '^in 
140  cases,  wherdn  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  noted  by  M.  Yemois^  he 
only  found  sugar  fifty-six  times." — Ut  ciLy  p.  247,  248. 

§  10B2,  d.  As  the  variety  of  means  which  have  been  employed  to  in- 
crease the  supposed  normal  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  blood,  and  the 
artificial  production  of  diabetes,  in  no  respect  affect  our  condnsions,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  them.  Our  interest  lies  in  the  great  physio- 
logical problems  alone,  under  the  direction  of  the  leading  fiicts.  But  I 
may  say  of  Bernard's  experiment  of  produdng  saccharine  urine  by  pridL- 
ing  the  fioor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  between  the  roots  of  the  pneumo- 
gastrio  and  auditory  nerves,  that  it  is  not  only  an  elegant  exemplificatioa 
of  the  wonderful  mysteries  of  the  nervous  system  in  its  infinotioes  upon  or* 
ganic  functions,  especially  so  in  connection  with  the  inductive  process  by 
which  he  arrived  at  the  experiment,  and  should  admonish  him,  prolbundlf  , 
of  the  finlladous  nature  of  his  chemical  and  mechanical  doctrines  of  life, 
but  that  it  demonstrates  a  direct  influence  upon  the  functions  of  the  kid* 
ney  which  places  the  mechanical  hypothesis  of  '^  strainage"  upon  its  prop- 
er footing.  It  is  in  vain  to  assume  that  this  influence  was  exerted  spe- 
cifically upon  the  liver,  and  that  that  organ  was  thus  stimulated  to  an 
extraordinary  production  of  sugar ;  for  the  condition  of  the  Iddneys  was 
not  affected  alone  in  the  elimination  of  sugar,  but  in  two  other  and  oppo- 
site respects,  according  to  the  precise  place  in  which  the  fioor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  was  pricked  between  the  origin  of  the  nerves.  In  one  place  the 
urine  would  be  increased  in  quantity^  and  jrielded  an  abundance  of  a&tnnen  ; 
while  a  little  variation  of  the  place  of  puncture  rendered  the  urine  smaU 
in  quantity^  and  restricted  the  organic  matter  to  sugar  alone.  (Bernabd^ 
Legonsj  &c.,  p.  389-840.)  Moreover,  the  kidn^  and  ureters  were  quite 
as  violently  afiected  by  this  prick  as  the  capillary  circulation  of  the  ab- 
dominal organs,  while  the  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  liver  '^  were  more 
apparent  than  natural."    The  whole  capiUazy  system  of  other  parts  of  the 
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abdomen  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  activity  and  engorgement,  and 
I  shall  quote  the  statement  in  a  note*  for  the  purpose,  also,  of  showing 
how  remarkablj  the  Taacular  system  may  be  adOfected  by  apparently  the 
slightest  impressions  upon  the  nervous  ceutres,  and  variously,  too,  as  the 
impressions  may  be  a  little  varied  {ut  supra)^  and  to  show,  moreover,  the 
absurdity  of  referring  the  physical  products  to  the  united  agency  of  the 
nervous  power  and  the  chemical  forces,  and  how  great  the  fallacy  of  ex- 
pecting to  give  direction  to  practical  medicine  by  any  analyses  of  the 
blood  or  secretions  while  they  are  unceasingly  changing  in  disease 
through  influences  propagated  by  the  nervous  power  (§  5^,  e).  Nor 
will  the  reflecting  mind  £eu1  to  observe  the  vast  contribution  which  this  ex- 
periment makes  to  the  incalculable  importance  of  those  by  Wilson  Philip, 
as  herein  recorded,  nor  how  forcibly  the  experiment  confirms  the  applica- 
tions which  I  have  made  of  the  English  Philosopher's  (§  476-494,  &c). 

But  again :  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  influences  were  exerted,  in  the 
experiment,  upon  the  liver,  and  that  the  kidneys  merely  ^'  strained  off" 
the  redundant  sugar,  how  does  it  happen  that  no  sugar  ever  appears  in 
the  urine  durmg  the  digestion  of  food,  when,  as  affirmed  by  Bernard,  it 
IS  found  throughout  the  circulating  mass  of  blood  1  Why  never  found 
in  the  urine  in  any  hepatic  affection,  and  never  in  any  other  disease  than 
diabetes!  And  what  shall  be  inferred  of  the  pathology  of  diabetes,  or 
of  the  indications  of  cure  as  supplied  by  Oi^anic  Chemistry,  when  we 
contemplate  the  successful  treatment,  by  bloodletting,  of  the  remarkable 
case  recorded  in  §  1007,  cf 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  information  has  reached  us  that  later 
observers  have  shown,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  influences  exerted  by 
the  injury  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  as  it  respects  the  hepatic  blood,  they 
have  no  bearing  upon  the  functions  of  the  liver,  but  of  the  lungs.  From 
these  observations  it  would  result  that  the  special  condition  of  the  hepat- 
ic blood  is  owing  to  some  modification  of  the  respiratory  function,  which 
is  rendered  £Eurther  probable  by  the  ii^ury  being  inflicted  at  the  origin  of 
the  pneumogastric  nerve  (^  461). 

1033,  a.  After  the  remarks  in  the  foregoing  section  (§  1082),  and 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  truly  sugar  which  is  discovered  in  blood 
by  the  reagents  (tests),  or  whatever  compound  it  may  be,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded in  behalf  of  the  hypothesis,  that  the  same  apparent  result  is  brought 
about  by  different  modes  of  proximate  analysis.  But  even  this  coinci- 
dence neither  establishes  the  certainty  that  the  products  consist  of  sugar, 
nor  render  it  unquestionable  whether  any  two  of  them  are  alike.  (§  54| 
a,  b.)  It  is  but  a  gueasj  liable  to  the  doubts  which  are  so  forcibly  ex- 
pressed by  Professor  Lehmann  in  sections  1029, 1030.  Nevertheless,  in 
a  physiological  sense,  it  is  the  most  involved  and  important  inquiry  which 
Organic  Chemistry  has  yet  presented,  and  hence  the  space  which  is  hei« 
allotted  to  it.  Should  this  persevering  0£&pring  of  the  inorganic  world 
succeed,  in  connection  with  experiments  upon  living. nature,  in  establish- 
ing the  supposed  double  function  of  the  liver,  it  will  have  contributed  a 
large  service  to  Physiology.     But  such  are  the  complete  contradistinc- 

*  *'  Qaand,  aprds  avoir  piqa^  ehez  nn  Chien  on  ches  vn  Lapin  Torii^ne  des  pnenmo* 
sastriques,  nous  lui  avons  ouyert  la  ventre  an  moment  o^  la  surezcitation  portee  tnr  U 
loie  presentait  son  snmmnm  d'intensit^,  nous  avons  vn  qn'alors  11 7  avait  une  pins  grande 
activity  de  la  circnlatlon  abdominale,  le  systdme  capiilaire  etait  gorg^  de  sang,  et  lea 
vaisseanx  de  la  snr&ce  da  foie  plus  apparents  qn'il  retat  normal.  Ijbs  reins  sont  alors 
enx-mdmes  trds  surexcit^  les  uretdres  sont  tr^  irritables ;  11  snffit  de  la  toucher  avec 
la  pointe  d'un  bistouri  pour  les  voir  se  contracter  energiquement.**— lltoBKABD,  Le^ont, 
&c.,  p.  331.    1854-65.— See  Bddob's  Exp.  §  494  e,  and  §  685. 
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tions  between  organic  and  inorganic  beings,  that  it  maj  be  saMj  ccm- 
cluded  that  it  can  go  no  farther  than  to  distinguish  the  difference  between 
the  physical  constitution  of  one  subBtance  and  another.  Here  it  ends, 
and  here  the  vitalist  takes  up  the  result  and  carries  it  into  the  profound 
labyrinth  of  organic  life.  Even  so  liebig,  §  18  c,  42,  53  c,  59,  64  e, 
350,  nos.  59,  79.  (Also,  §  5,  6,  53  &,  222  (,  351,  362,  376^,  409  j\ 
417,  &c) 

In  the  mean  time,  as  an  appendage  of  some  moment  to  the  foregdng 
discussion,  and  that  it  may  be  compared  with  the  extracts  &om  Leh- 
mann's  work,  in  sections  1029,  1030, 1  shall  now  state,  as  an  example 
of  searching  for  sugar,  an  unsuccessful  process  observed  by  Lehmann  lor 
detecting  its  presence  in  the  portal  blood  of  horses : 

<'  The  blood,  after  being  neutralized  with  dilute  add,  and  treated  with 
four  times  its  quantity  of  water,  was  coagulated  by  heat,  the  expressed 
and  filtered  fluid  was  evc^)oreUedy  the  residue  extracted  with  spirit  of  85^^ 
and  the  spirituous  fluid  precipitated  by  an  alcoholic  solution  o/  potash. 
The  portion  insoluble  in  water  was  mixed  with  a  little  water,  filtered, 
treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acuiy  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  meteh 
morphosis  of  any  dextrine  that  might  be  present,  and  then  lexAiirwirn  fob 
SUGah"  ! — ^Leumann's  PJtysiological  Chemistry^  vol.  ii.,  p.  391. 

There  is  also  the  celebrated  test  known  as  Barreswill's  solution,  which 
consists  of  "  carbonate  of  soda  (in  crystals)  40  parts ;  bitartrate  of  pot- 
ash 50  parts;  caustic  potash  40  parts ;  distilled  water  400  parts.  lAskt 
a  solution,  and  add  the  following :  Sulphate  of  copper  30  parts ;  water 
100  parts.  Filter  the  two  solutions  when  mixed.  This  solution,  when 
aSlded  to  a  liquid  containing  glucose,  gives  a  reddish  precipitate  of  re- 
duced copper." 

Another  chemical  test  is  that  of  caustic  potash,  ^^  a  fragment  of  which, 
added  to  serum  containing  glucose,  gives  an  albuminous  precipitate  of  a 
brownish  color,  due  to  the  combination  of  albumen  with  ulmate  of  potash." 

Becquerel  and  Bodier  say,  that  the  chemical  processes  relied  upon  are 
^<  almost  exclusively"  the  last  two — ^B.  and  R's  PaihoLog.  Chem^  p.  72, 
73.  Lehmann  commends  Trommer's  test,  which  consists  mostly  of  caus- 
tic potash  and  sulphate  of  copper,  but  which  has  been  disputed.  '^But 
if  this  test  be  not  sidmitted,"  he  says, ''  equal  objections  may  be  advanced 
against  all  the  reagents  employed  in  mineral  chemistry ;  the  applicatioo 
of  most  of  them  demanding  more  precaution  and  skilful  manipalation 
than  this  test."  He  thinks  well  of  the  polarizing  apparatus;  says  that 
<' Fettenkofer's  test  is  not  available  for  the  detection  of  sugar;"  and  he 
would  not  trust  the  fermentation^test,  nor  Maumene's.  AfVer  mention- 
ing these,  and  their  attendant  qualifications,  we  have  the  fiirther  discour- 
aging remark,  that  <^  all  other  tests  which  were  formerly  employed  for 
the  discovery  of  sugar  are  open  to  so  many  sources  of  fallacy,  as  com- 
pared with  the  methods  we  have  already  indicated,  that  we. may  pass 
them  over  in  silence." — Lehmann,  vt  ciLy  vol.  i.,  p.  251,  256. 

1033,  b.  Now,  all  the  foregoing  (§  1033,  a)  would  be  commendable, 
did  it  end,  so  far  as  Chemistry  is  concerned,  with  the  experiments  them- 
selves ;  although,  as  we  have  seen  (§  1029,  1030),  it  can  rarely  supply 
any  reliable  ground  for  induction.  But  it  is  an  example  only  of  a  vast 
amount  of  experimental  Chemistry  which  has  been  carried  &ur  into  the 
labyrinth  not  only  of  the  physiological  but  morbid  states  of  the  body, 
and  commended  to  Fhysicians  under  the  illusoiy  name  of  V  experimental 
medicine." 
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But,  suppose  it  to  be  all  tme,  there  never  was  and  never  will  be  a 
physician  who  will  or  can  apply  it  in  practice,  very  few  who  can  under- 
stand it,  no  one  qualified  for  the  analyses,  no  time,  in  acute  diseases  at 
least,  for  inquiries  so  difficult  and  tedious,  and  no  one  who  will  &U  into 
the  absurdity  of  applying  to  a  competent  Chemist,  if  he  can  find  one,  to 
search  for  disease  in  morbid  changes  of  the  blood,  or  secretions,  not  even 
of  the  urine.  In  chronic  affections,  a  few  simple  observations  upon  the 
latter,  and  which  are  alone  reliable,  will  sometimes  inform  the  physician 
of  the  presence  of  some  unusual  substances  as  the  products  of  disease ; 
but  this  knowledge  can  never  aid  him  much  in  the  treatment  of  the  mal- 
ady (§  427).  Take  the  strongest  of  all  examples,  diabetes  mellitus ;  a 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  has  neither  contributed 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  nor  given  the  slightest 
direction  to  an  enlightened  practice.  An  exclusively  animal  diet  has 
not  reached  the  pathological  condition,  and  the  sugar  has  gone  on  as 
usual  whatever  the  food  consumed.  Nor  is  it  any  better  with  the  "  urea- 
diathesis,"  or  with  '^  albuminous  urine,"  whether  the  latter  respect  the 
kidneys  or  dropsical  conditions ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  led  to  many 
blunders  between  the  presence  of  disease  and  the  ingesta,  or  between  one 
disease  or  another  (§  426,  427,  639,  673,  675,  679,  686  d).  If  the  Phy- 
sician rely  upon*  these  superficial  and  uncertain,  or  imaginary  signs,  if 
he  have  not  the  sagacity  to  discover  the  nature  of  disease  through  the 
ready  and  intelligible  signs  supplied  by  Nature,  or  cannot  avail  himself 
of  experimental  observations  upon  the  effects  of  remedies  which  have 
been  accumulating  for  ages,  or  be  incapable  of  applying  in  practice  the 
principles  which  have  been  founded  upon  these  observations  in  their  con- 
nection with  other  intelligible  principles  in  physiology  and  pathology, 
his  case  is  as  hopeless  as  must  be  that  of  his  patients  (§  5^,  /).  And 
yet,  it  is  a  remarkable  fiut,  that  many  medicfd  Authors,  who  take  the 
'*  experimental  medicine"  of  the  day  upon  trust,  are  vastly  more  certain 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  experiments,  and  of  their  application  to  the  heal- 
ing art  (and  yet  without  applying  them),  than  the  very  able  men  who 
have  been  employed  long  and  assiduously  in  the  inquiry.    (§  1065,  hy  c.) 

It  was  but  very  recently  that  the  Medical  Profession  in  Europe  and 
America  calculated  upon  Morbid  Anatomy  as  a  grand  basis  for  medicine, 
and  the  present  writer  took  a  long  ground  against  it.  And  where  is  it 
now  %  Dissipated  by  Uebig  as  by  an  enchanter's  wand.  Where  now 
is  the  so  late  <^ Numerical  Method?"  (§  1006,  a.)  Swallowed  up  by  the 
Laboratory.  Where,  the  Humoral  Pathology,  which  Andral  reproduced 
and  ingrafted  upon  Vital  Solidism  ?  (§  819,  &c.)  Ingrafted  upon  Chem- 
istry. Where  the  so  late  ^  experimental  philosophy"  which  aimed  at  the 
causes  and  cure  of  human  maladies  by  the  introduction  of  poisons  and 
remedial  agents  into  the  circulation  of  animals  ?  (744.)  '<  Given  place 
to  an  ^  experimental  philosophy'  in  which  organic  life  has  no  participa- 
tion" (§5^  a).  Where  the  '^  division  of  labor"  in  the  fragmentary  sys- 
tem of  ^<  specialities?"  Concentrated  in  the  hands  of  Organic  Chemis- 
try (§  960,  c).  Where,  I  ask,  are  the  memories  even  of  those  so  recent 
as  Hunter  and  Bichat  t  All  buried  in  the  common  Cemetery.  Where, 
in  brief,  is  Organic  life?  Echo  answers,  extinguished  by  the  Labora- 
tory (§  695-709.  See,  also,  the  Author's  Essays  on  Morbid  Anatomy, 
and  on  the  tontinga  of  M,  Louis,  in  Medical  and  Physiological  Comment- 
aries). 

§  1034.  Finally,  in  the  discussion  of  controverted  questions  between 
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die  FlijBiologirty  as  he  leoln  upon  animatfd  wmtan  m  ila  be^a] 
morlnd  aspects,  and  the  Chemisty  who  is,  or  shooldbeyeoMeniBdte 
with  dead  matter,  it  is  sometimes  difliffilt  to  ^■^^■fniiin  a  pcKeetBriBv 

tkm  of  s^lewhea  thelAbonitoijbeoaiiiesdognurtiCyaDdeqMnOjiha 
exdiisive  (f  1,  bf  850,  Mottoe»\    And  I  may  he  now  pennitted  to  Jttkafc 

oonect  a  misapprdbeosioii  of  F^eBScv  Lehmaim^  who,  in  the  iodM 
of  the  Lahoratorj,  like  all  othen  of  the  same  laboiioas  and  dbriiid|iaw 
soitfl,  is  evideiitl  J  iminlbrmed  of  the  doetrines  of  the  vital  Ikjik^e^ 
or  does  him  an  injnstioe  whidi  I  should  he  mwilling  to  nmae.  Iil- 
Inde  to  the  following  paragraphs,  althoi^  there  is  mnch  man  of  tb 
samenatm«: 

**We  have  not  hesitated  to  arow  thai  we  luKve  anwuned s (bwyijf 
radical  point  of  view  in  reference  to  specific  vital  phenomena  and  ntift 
ibreeB;  for  we  cannot  lest  satisfied  with  the  ii^sferiMtfoiKKr^ a «^ 
th^  have  been  artifidall j  enreloped.*' 

Oar  Author  then  proceeds  to  designate  the  Science  of  lAttft^i- 
tem  oi^mOe^hfskologyy*'  and  to  eonfomd  Fhysiologiflts  wilktb^dii- 
vaxUes  of  a  ronuaUie  poetry  of  nature^*  though,  it  is  trae^  he  bid  tte 
enoonraging  sncoefls  a£  lidng  before  him  (§  d50,  JfoCfoei).  Tln^ar 
Author: 

<at  would  be  well  if  lAoe  ipo-dtfoUs  would  look  down  from  tteU^ 
stand  thej  have  diosen,and  deign  to  bdieve  that  there  are  some  moog 
those  experimentalists,  who,  dmgmg  to  matUry  and  gathering  their  ftdi 
with  ant-like  industry  from  the  lowly  earth,  notwithstanding  thit  thcf 
have  long  held  conmianion  with  the  poet-philoeopber,  Plstoy  and  ^ 
philosopUcal  natural  inquirer,  Aristotle,  and  have  some  fiusilian^^ 
the  Paraphrases  of  Hegel  and  Schellin^  are  yet  unwilling  to  idioqiuh 
their  less  elevated  position.  If  these  happy  admirers  of  their  mUal 
had  descended  from  their  airy  heights^  and  closely  examined  oigaaieiii 
inorganic  matter,  they  would  not  have  deemed  it  neoeeBSiy  to  aais^ 
that,  bendes  carbon,  hjrdrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  oiganic  nbiUaea 
must  also  contain  an  organoffttmany  or  latent  f;da//(MTe,  or  whatenrda 
they  may  be  pleased  to  call  it.  Had  they  eoug^  infomistioB  tat 
Chmigij  they  would  have  learned  that,  when  exposed  to  the  dear  fi||r( 

of  rigid  logic,  THKBB  IS  XO  ESSBHIXAI.  PDnrBBKNGB  BBTWEDI  OlQADfi 

AKD  nroBOAsac  bodibs.    A  Chemist,  totally  unacquainted  with  (Xpa^ 

matter,  would  ^priori  have  deduced  aU  these  mcMl0nto/<^«rBMM<^i^ 

ter  from  the  docteine  of  afiinity  and  the  science  of  stmduomeliy,  evalm 

from  dead  matter,  (f  1052.)    However  these  advocates  of  a  icmabA 

poetry  of  nature  may  despise  the  swarm  of  industrious  mra^^^ 

who  are  often  unwearingly  occupied  for  years  together  in  ^■*"*J™J 

to  collect  a  few  firm  supports  for  the  great  edifice  of  a  f<^P|^^||^ 

of  nature,  we  do  not  despair  of  sedng  our  work  rise  ^^^^^''\f* 

more  durable  and  histii^  than  these  sophisms  of  natural  P^^^'^j^ 

which,  passing  through  ages,  fiN)m  Pythagoras  andEmpedodeBto^^ 

ling  and  Hegd,  have,  like  the  sand  of  the  ocean  shore,  been  a^t^^ 

upborne  by  one  wave  and  ingul&d  by  the  next." — ^1«hiiaim*8  FI^ 

logical  Chemistry,  vol.  i,  p.  S8, 84.— See  p.  157,  ^  850,  mottoes  W 

That  this  is  not  a  hasty  rhapsody  appears  firom  a  i^^YzZ^ 
Author  states  that  he  had  «  expressed  similar  ideas  in  an  Artode^ 

appeared  in  the  <G^enwart'"  At  another  tune,  also,  be  c«***Jt 
the  doctrine  of  vital  solidism  as  «  a  belief  in  n^pemOurd  forces  (A  mr 
tec.'*—3id^  voL  iL,  p.  880. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  onr  amiable  Author  (whom  no  one  is  disposed 
to  disturb  in  his  legitimate  pursuit)  is  very  correct  as  an  expositor  of 
the  olrjects  and  opinions  of  Organic  Chemists  when  he  asserts  their  be- 
lief that  ^^ihere  is  no  esserUial  diffarenoe  hefmoeen  organic  and  inorganic 
bodies ;"  as,  indeed,  appears  abundantly  in  these  Institutes.  It  is,  there* 
fore,  all  a  foregone  conclusion  with  the  Chemist,  before  he  approaches 
the  living  being  with  adds,  and  alkalies,  and  metallic  oxides,  and  retorts, 
and  crucibles,  that  he  will  quickly  *^  deduce  all  the  incidental  diffisrences 
of  matter  (animate  and  inanimate)  fixnn  the  doctrines  of  the  Laboratory 
as  evolved  from  dead  matter."  Hence,  it  is  evident,  besides  his  affirma- 
tion, that  our  Author  has  deduced  all  his  knowledge  of  Haller,  Baglivi, 
Hunter,  Bidiat,  Mtiller,  C.  Bell,  M.  Hall,  Tiedemann,  and  other  illus- 
trious "Physiologists  of  recent  times,  from  what  he  has  gathered  frt>m 
'<the  Foet-Philosopher,  Plato,  and  the  philosophical  natural  inquirer, 
Aristotle,  along  with  the  Paraphrases  of  Hegel  and  Schelling ;"  glanc- 
ing, it  is  true,  at  their  kindred,  Pythagoras  and  Empedodes,  but  skip- 
ping over,  even,  such  ultra  <<  Spiritualists"  as  Hippocrates,  Celsus,  Ga- 
len, Aret»u8,  Avioenna,  ^^,  fix»m  whose  woiks  he  might  have  "  deduced 
A  priori  all  the  incidental  differences"  between  them  and  their  modem 
Antitypes.  (§  4^,  5--6, 189,  292,  884,  850i,  850}^,  851,  860-464, 866, 
876^,  8761  ^  744, 1006  a,  1029, 1080|  1076  b.) 

Nevertheless,  although  our  Author  "cannot  rest  satisfied  with  the 
mysterious  obscurity  in  which  the  vital  phenomena  have  been  artificially 
enveloped,"  and,  although  *<  a  Chemist,  totally  tmacquainted  with  organic 
matter,  would  d  priori  have  deduced  all  these  incidental  difierences  of 
matter  fr^m  the  doctrine  of  affinity  and  stoichiometry  evolved  from  dead 
mattery**  he  is  coerced,  not  unfrequently,  to  contradict  himself  (§  626,  b), 
and  to  admit,  as  in  Uie  following  example,  that  the  "  incidental  differ- 
ences" relative  to  absorption  alone  have  been  altogether  beyond  any  ex- 
planation in  physics,  which  is  apparently  a  very  simple  phenomencm 
compared  with  many  other  processes  of  tife^  even  as  it  occurs  in  plants 
(§  1058>    Thus,  our  author : 

"  If,  however,  we  still  coniiMtousfy  encounter  a  number  of  phenomena 
in  the  Uinng  body,  which  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  the  endosmotic  laws 
with  which  we  are  at  present  acquainted,  and  if  many  interesting  exper- 
iments, as,  for  instance,  those  of  Bodk^,  still  appear  to  defy  eocplanaHon 
by  simple  molecular  action,  this  merely  proves  liiat  we  are  8tiU  deficient 
in  the  physical  knowledge  necessary  fi)r  the  comprehension,  in  a  physical 
Bense,  of  the  casual  [!]  connection  of  such  phenomena."  (See  1 1052.) 
^<  We  may,  however,  conclude,  from  the  scanty  fiicts  before  us,  that  the 
movements  of  soluble  matter  within  the  living  organism,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  phenomena  of  absorption,  must  be  'siq^posed  to  depend  upon 
certain  physical  laws.'* — Lkhm Ann's  Phyeidogioal  Chemistry y  voL  ii., 
p.  376-899.— Also  ^  176  d. 

And  again,  our  Author,  still  forgetting  himself,  is  at  considerable 
pains  in  diowing  that  ^<  if  zoo-chemistry  ever  fulfil  its  object,  it  must  be 
by  the  joint  aid  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology** — Ibid.y  vol.  i.,  p.  24.  But 
how  far  our  Author  (and  liebig,  who  is  of  the  same  opinion)  is  quali- 
fied to  reason  upon  the  profound  problems  of  life  will  snffidenily  appear 
from  the  following  jumble : 

^*  Weariness  of  the  senses  is  the  diminished  impressibility  of  the  nerves 
of  sense,  but  its  cause  cannot  reasonably  be  sought  for  in  any  othier  than 
a  oHEiacAL  OHAKOB,  experienced  by  the  conducting  substance  of  the 
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nerves.  Such  a  chemical  metamori^boaB  of  the  norvcB  of  Bsm  ha 
external  impreflsions  can  no  longer  greatly  excite  our  atUnoAm^tkot 
we  have  witneeeed  the  unexpected  phaiomenon  of  a  pietiire  prodooeiaii- 
denljy  and  as  it  were  by  magic,  from  the  chgnical  cfaaoges  tSkM^ 
the  rajB  of  light  an  an  iodized  silver  plate  [!]  Should  we  notbe  eqdljr 
justified  in  saying  that  the  iodized  plate,  which,  afteiLbeing  exposed  far 
a  few  seconds  to  a  strong  light,  gives  onfy  faint  and  half^effiwed  imge^ 
IS  WEARIED  UKB  THE  BEfiiHA^  whcn,  after  repeated  and  000(100009  per 
ception  of  an  image,  it  gives  back  only  the  fiiint  outlines  of  the  djecir!! 
^nrid.,  ToL  i,  p.  30.     (Also  §  349  e,  350^  n,  p,  350}  e,/,  350|  e:) 

Bat  this  is  only  an  example  of  a  vast  amount  of  a  eoneBpoD£Dg» 
tore  by  whidi  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  Chemistiy  and  Fbjwiikgr 
are  profoundly  distinct  from  each  other,  and  that  when  the  Cliemist  i 
parts  from  his  legitimate  pursuit  to  gather  laurels  in  Me£ea]  Saeooe^ 
whatever  may  be  his  ability,  he  is  acting  the  part  of  a  mere  Cbnlitu 
(S  376i,  626  b). 

Our  Author  takes  it  hard  thai  Chemical  FhHosophen  MA  ineet 
with  any  oppontion  in  their  invasions  upon  Physiology  and  pnctiol 
Medicine,  notwithstanding  his  own  declaration  that  they  an  not  to  be 
trusted  in  thdr  organic  inquiries  (§  1029, 1030>  Bat  siiioe  he  indolg^ 
the  illusion  that  none  but  the  most  imaginative  have  raiaed  an  obstade 
to  the  ambitious  career  of  Organic  Chemistiy,  it  is  not  quite  ^iperot 
why  our  Author's  self-<somplao3ncy  should  have  been  so  much  dtay 
as  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  concluding  part  of  a  for^oiog  qootadn 
(page  796>  The  capital  error  of  our  friends  is  forcibly  piesented  mtlat 
extract — "Who  are  often  tmwearingfy  occupied  for  yean  tojrf*flrin» 
deavouring  to  collect  a  few  firm  supports  for  the  great  edifice  of  atne 
philosophy  of  nature,''  and  which  has  been  often  the  salgeet  of  cooinat 
tiy  eminent  Philosophers,  as  may  be  seen  at  pages  157, 173,  id50,lmr 
ioee^  h^  if  kjlj  and  ^0.97  of  parallel  columns. 

Our  Author's  error,  therefore,  as  will  be  readily  Been,  proceeds  m 
an  unceasing  devotion  to  the  phenomena  of  dead  matter  (§  ^'^^^l']^^ 
as  a  consequence,  leads  to  a  total  disregard  of  all  the  &eta  whicb  on* 
been  accumulated  by  the  students  of  living  nature,  and  an  ohIinwB' 
ness  to  the  grand  consideration  that  even  such  students  can  have  no^ 
appreciation  of  the  natural  processes  of  animated  beings  ^^ 
weU  skiUed  in  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  (§  5i  e,f,5ia,%^^ 
129,  134,  137  d,  161, 163,  165  *,  167,  191,  234-235,  237,285,3Wf, 
376^  376|,  UTa,b,€,  516  d,  No.  6,  676  b,  801  a,  819, 1006  a,  ^^ 
1030, 198,  640, 1060).  .  . ..  j^^ 

But  our  Author  has  now  the  consolation  of  ^?^^>m  tf)that 
achieved  his  object  of  convincmg  a  multitude  of  Physicianfl  (^JjVjj^g 
they  are  worthy  of  his  rebuke,  and  that  the  true  P^^^^P^^  f^°^^ 
can  be  acquired  only  through  an  implidt  clependence  ^P^.  \!^utQO 
tory  of  tiie  Organic  Chemist  (§  876^).  Nevertheless,  our  ^^^^ 
shrewd  a  politician  not  to  have  obeyed  the  action  ^^  p/*^^  \ign 
ting  in  against  a  pursuit  in  which  the  Physiologist  and  ^""^  j^ 
had  no  participation  whatever ;  nor  is  he  less  aware  of  th«  ^  ^^ 
the  monopoly,  therefore,  should  be  lost,  he  deals  a  few  blowa  ^ 
most  submissive  part  of  the  Profession  in  this  wiae :  .^^i^g^ 

"Enthusiasm,"  he  says,  "in  the  cause  of  Organic  9^^^,^^ 
generated  among  many  Physiologists  and  Physicians  *"*^-*^^fnjtf 
which,  even  in  the  best  cause,  tends  to  invalidate  a  ho0t  01 
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endeavours  to  uphold  a  smgle  fact  (§  5-^  Oy  530).— Lehmank,  Ond^ 
vol.  i.,  p.  1. 

But,  then,  how  will  our  Author  compromise  the  trouble  with  this 
class  of  '^  Physiologists  and  Physicians,"  if  '^  there  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence between  oi^ganic  and  inorganic  bodies,"  or,  especially,  if  ^^  a  Chem- 
ist, totally  unacquainted  with  organic  matter,  would  h  priori  deduce  all 
the  incidental  differences  from  the  doctrine  of  affinity  and  the  science  of 
Btoichiometry,  evokfed  from  dead  matter  f*  Our  Author's  entire  work 
proceeds  upon  these  premises,  along  with  a  profusion  of  ridicule  upon 
the  physiological  doctrines  of  life  and  disease,  of  whose  deductions  from 
the  phenomena  of  living  nature,  through  a  long  course  of  ages,  he  is  as 
profoundly  ignorant  (as  he  virtually  admits)  as  he  is  able  and  accom- 
plished in  that  mere  physical  department  of  science  to  which  he  has 
devoted  his  thoughts  and  his  labors.  Our  Author,  therefore,  seeing  the 
^<  handwriting  upon  the  wall,"  as  appears  in  preceding  quotations  (§  1029, 
1030),  ventures  the  future  upon  denunciations  of  l^ose  whose  peculiar 
province  it  is  to  unfold  the  Science  which  Nature  has  isolated  from  all 
others  in  its  ftindamental  laws.  But  I  ask  our  Author  and  others  who 
have  not  been  less  vehement  in  unmannerly  malediction  upon  all  Med- 
ical Philosophers  of  the  past,  whether  the  phrensy  of  a  morbid  ambition 
is  not  most  likely  to  react  upon  themselves  ?  (§  6, 376-^.)  And  I  put  it, 
also,  to  Physicians,  whether  they  will  continue  to  follow  the  wake  of 
Organic  Chemistry,  or  assume  the  independence  of  thinking  and  acting 
for  thdnselves  ?  And  here  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  repeating  a  pafr- 
sage  from  the  Gonunentaries  which  covers  a  greater  range  of  the  fictions 
that  have  been  substituted,  in  recent  times,  for  philosophical  medicine. 
The  Author  was  referring,  specifically,  to  M.  Louis's  attempt  to  prepare 
the  way  for  his  anatomical  and  numerical  methods  by  proclaiming  that 
^^  Medicine  is  now  m  ita  infancy  f^  while  it  is  but  just  to  the  French  Phi- 
losopher to  say,  that  the  Grerman  is  more  dogmatically  abusive,  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  his  work,  of  every  Physiologist  and  Physician  who  has  ad- 
mitted ''a  vital  force  or  whatever  they  may  call  it"  (in  our  Author's 
language),  from  Hippocrates  to  the  present  day.    The  Commeniaries  thus : 

''That  the  World  should  have  passively  acquiesced  in  this  unreserved 
obliteration  of  all  its  medical  knowledge  and  principles  (executed,  too, 
in  no  very  gracious  manner),  was  neither  just  to  itself,  nor  watchful  of 
its  dignity.  That  it  should  have  received  the  ostracism  with  a  com- 
mendation proportioned  to  its  abruptness  and  insensibility  must  remain 
forever  the  most  extraordinary  record  of  aU  human  affiurs ;  and,  when 
after  ages  shall  look  back  upon  the  present,  groping  its  way  in  a  mid- 
night darkness  of  its  own  creation,  and  rqjoidng,  as  it  were,  with  the 
prattling  "  infancjr"  of  a  once  noble  and  stupendous  science,  and  witness, 
as  its  results,  the  experimental  processes  by  which  the  new  being  was 
to  be  carried  forward  to  maturity«— -the  myriads  of  victims  who  furnished 
their  quota  to  the  morlnd  anatomist— the  attempts  at  converting  morbid 
into  healthy  blood  by  chemical  agencies,  first  in  a  '  porringer,'  and  then, 
by  analogy,  up  to.  the  living  organism — the  conflict  between  the  remain- 
ing disciples  of  Nature  and  the  abuses  of  the  Laboratory — the  ahnost 
universal  substitution  of  the  forces  of  physics  for  those  specific  powers 
lyhich  had  hitherto  rendered  Physiology  and  Medicine  intelligible  and 
consistent  sciences,  besides  a  multitude  of  other  strange  devices,  contrib- 
uted and  cordially  received  firom  all  manner  of  workmen,  as  choice  ma- 
terials for  the  new  foundation-^when,.  we  say,  after  ages  shaU  look  back 
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np<m  tbis  dark  qK>t  on  the  bri^test  escotdiecHi  of  the  world,  it  moBt  be 
regarded  without  sympathy,  and  as  an  act  of  yoluntary  bamiliatioa 
(§  376^9  530,  819  b). — Mbdigai.  and  Fbtsioloqical  ComasuBKg, 
ToL  ii.,  p.  684.     1840. 

§  1035.  AUhon^  the  foregoing  review  of  PhyaokgiGal  »d  hjk' 
logical  Chemistiy  may  be  unimportant  to  all  bat  the  pnaeDt  writer,  fae 
will,  nevertheless^  say,  that  personal  conaderatioiiB  had  neariy  deteznd 
him  from  making  them.  In  all  his  writings  he  had  regarded  Ids  poatiQi 
as  so  isolated,  that  he  had  not  anticipated  mnch  aympathy  and  ks  cb- 
oouragement,  and  he  has,  therefore,  been  agreeably  disiq^pointedm  find- 
ing numerous  and  veiy  able  advocates,  and  by  many  miespected  aid 
very  distinguished  honors  that  have  been  eonftned  upon  him  by  the 
most  renowned  Medical  Societies  in  Europe.  These  maib  of  noogB- 
tion,  he  hopes  of  approval,  have  always  awakened  the  most  prafiwnd 
gratitude.  But  the  more  he  has  prosecuted  his  studies,  the  mane  impoB- 
sible  has  he  found  it  to  modify  his  opinions  on  Medical  FhilflBophj,  and 
the  more  desirous  has  he  become  of  submitting  this  enkigedexperieaoe 
to  the  judgment  of  mankind ;  and,  although  he  is  not  immindfol  tlat 
perfect  independence  is  conceded  to  the  Ctdtivators  of  sdenoe,  jet  he  is 
most  anxious  to  be  just  to  those  whose  writings  have  proved  to  bin  a 
fountain  of  knowledge,  and  whose  kindnesses  have  awakened  the  deepest 
sensibility.  And,  while  thus  employed  in  this  very  penonal  maimer,lH 
will  not  forego  the  gratification  of  uniting  to  that  of  the  medical  worid  Us 
own  admiration  of  the  labors  of  Becquerel  and  Bodier,  and  paiticolslf 
of  those  researches  which  are  presented  in  their  work  on  ^YAXBXMmuL 
Chemiszbt  nr  rrs  afpucation  to  thb  Pbactice  of  MKoicnRi"  '^ 
very  flattering  dedication  to  himself  which  occurs  in  the  Loodoo  editin 
of  that  work  might,  in  connection  with  the  considerationB  jostatala^ 
have  prompted  him  to  have  still  maintained  the  silence (mumpoiiiDtto 
be  sure)  which  he  has  for  tome  time  observed,  did  he  not  find  in  thevon 
•o  great  an  amount  of  enlightened  research,  and  whidi  he  can  heattitf 
commend  to  the  American  Medical  lYofession.  It  is,  indeed,  nthffi 
system  of  practical  medidne  than  what  the  Title  imports.  Iti  80tb« 
luAve  been  attentive  obeerven  of  diaeasey  and  their  valnable  ezpoieBce  s 
presented  in  its  dkect  relation  to  Pathology  and  TherapenticB.  1^ 
pathological  chemistry  of  the  blood  is,  also,  but  litliie  haUe  to  the  dgeo* 
tions  so  forcibly  stated  by  Professor  Ldmiann  (§  1029),  since  it  often  ex- 
tends but  little  beyond  the  specific  gravity,  and  the  proportions  ^^.^^ 
globules,  albumen,  fibrin,  and  &tty  and  extractive  matters,  in  difiM 
foims  of  disease,  and  their  comparison  with  a  normal  standard,  i^ 
although  these  analyses  advance  our  knowledge  of  patholqgiesi  coom- 
tions,  Sie  present  writer  cannot  but  adhere  to  his  opinion  tbi^  ^  ^'^ 
ment  of  disease  must  turn  essentially  upon  the  import  of  spP^^^  ^ 
of  remote  causes,  in  connection  vnth  the  principles  which  have  been  w 
duced  from  the  phenomena  of  healthy  and  morbid  actions,  and  *^^ 
results  of  hygienic  and  therapeutical  treatment  (§  418-463,  ^^'^^ 
nor  has  he  any  doubt  that  his  Authors  think  so  too.  ^^^^^JJ 
the  school  of  Vitalists,  ever  designating  the  Uood  as  the  Mp»i "" 
quote,  approvingly,  fixun  Simon's  Animal  Chemistiy,  the  ^'^^'^'^l^ 
lightened  opinion  respecting  j£Mn,  which  stretches  fiur  into  ^^^^ 
problems  in  vital  physiology.  Although  stated  as  an  ^^^^^'^^lu 
associates  with  itself  the  whole  labyrinth  of  physiological  ne^  ^  ' 
unapproachable  by  chemical  laws.    Thus : 
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<'  The  fibrin,  in  its  normal  physiological  condition,  is  tho  result  of  the 
transformation  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  globules.  This  transforma-* 
tion,  which  is  of  a  vital  naturey  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  numerous  reactions 
which  take  place  during  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  different 
tissues  and  organs  of  the  body.  The  globules,  before  bdng  assimilated 
to  these  tissues,  and  thus  contributing  to  interstitial  nutrition,  pass 
through  a  transition  state,  which  is  the  fibrin  (§  42)." — ^Bbcquekel  akd 
Bodier's  Pathological  Chemistryj  p.  105. 

However  much  the  writer  may  differ  from  the  chemical  school  of  med- 
icine, his  attention  has  been  directed  to  their  researches  during  tiie  great- 
er part  of  his  professional  life,  and,  he  acknowledges,  with  intense  inter- 
est and  never-failing  information,  while  he  also  commends  to  his  medi- 
cal class  the  same  habits  of  inquiry.  He  had  known  nothing  of  the  com- 
position of  organic  nature,  nothing  of  those  elementaiy  combinations 
which  so  forcibly  distinguish  it  from  the  inorganic  kingdom,  and  many 
other  relative  details,  nor  could  these  Institutes  have  be^  writt^,  with- 
out the  revelations  afforded  by  Chemistry  (§  d76f ,  h). 

PROGRESS  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

STRUCTUBB  OF  ORGANS. 

1036.  Many  interesting  disclosures  have  been  recently  made  in  the 
minute  anatomy  of  some  of  the  complex  organs,  and  the  microscope  has 
been  brought  to  bear  advantageously  upon  the  subject  in  connection  with 
improved  methods  of  minute  injection.  The  structure  of  the  kidney, 
whose  rank  in  oi^ganic  life  I  have  advocated  in  foregoing  sections  (§  417, 
422-427,  892f  ohc,  1032),  has  been  subjected  to  much  critical  inquiry, 
and  although  the  exposition  of  its  elaborate  organization  call  up  an  as- 
sociation with  the  most  complex  mechanism  of  art,  it  reminds  us  as  lit- 
tle of  '<  a  strainer^'  as  it  does  of  a  musical  instrument  (§  1032).  But  the 
most  curious  and  intensely  interesting  discovery  relative  to  this  oi^an  is 
Brown-S^quard's  development  of  a  startling  function  appertaining  to  the 
renal  capsules,  and  which  should  silence  forever  all  attempts  to  ^^  deduce 
the  incidental  differences  between  organic  and  inorganic  bodies  from  the 
principles  evolved  from  dead  matter''  (§  1034,  Lehnann), 

The  anatomical  details  of  the  nervous  system,  especially  of  the  spinal 
cord,  have  been  also  ably  investigated  by  Lenhoss^k,  Van  Der  Kolk, 
Brown-Sequard,  and  others,  and  impart  a  great  interest  to  the  study  of 
the  organic  life  of  animals.  All  this,  and  much  more  of  a  correspond-* 
ing  nature,  opens  very  widely  the  wonderfrQ  mechanism  of  organic  be* 
ings,  develops  more  forcibly  that  incomprehenable  variety  of  Omniscient 
Design  which  is  apparently  excluded  from  the  mechanical  constitution 
of  inorganic  bodies,  and  thus,  and  in  other  ways,  aids  in  placing  the 
chemical  and  physical  doctrines  of  life  and  disease  upon  their  proper 
level.     (See  IndeXy  article  Dbsigk.) 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  conceded  that  this  knowledge  does  not  indi- 
cate the  functions  of  organs^  or  their  modus  operandi,  or  the  physiologi- 
cal laws  which  they  ob^,  nor  ever  wiU.  It  simply  enables  us  to  trace 
out  the  channels  throtfgh  which  the  properties  of  life  carry  on  their  stu- 
pendous work  (§  130, 131 ;  Biehat^  IMig^  Milton).  As  it  affects,  there- 
fore, in  no  other  respect  the  &cts  and  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  this  work 
than  to  give  them  confirmation,  I  shall  not  advert  specifically  to  the  dis- 

E  BE 
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ooveries  in  this  branch  of  FtyAoLogf  (§  2  c,  88, 181,  183  a,  186»  699- 

708). 

THE  KEBYOUS  STSTEM.      STHPATHY. 

1037,  a.  Theire  is,  however,  one  disoovecy  relatxye  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, which,  although  it  do  not  disturb  in  the  least  any  law  or  propoB- 
tion  laid  down  in  ^ese  Institntes,  bnt  goes  to  oonfinn'the  wlu^  and, 
withal,  corrects  a  partial  error  in  llie  supposed  fonctions  of  a  portioii  of 
the  spinal  cord,  I  shall  now  state  in  a  sunmtaij  mann^.  I  need  not 
say  that  this  interesting  disclosure  comes  to  us  firom  Dr.  Bpown-S6quaid, 
whose  genius  and  industry  have  also  enlightened  the  physiological  worid 
upon  special  influences  of  the  nervous  system,  which,  if  not  as  impoortant 
in  their  relations  to  the  laws  of  that  system,  are  more  attractive.  Ammig 
these  may  be  mentioned  his  remarkable  experiment  of  produdii^  epilep- 
tiform convulsions,  through  a  special  association  of  the  nervous  infloeaoe 
with  a  particular  point  in  the  Am  by  sections  of  the  spinal  oerd,  and  an 
extension  of  the  researches  begun  by  Petit,  Magendie,  and  Flonreos,  upon 
turning  and  rolling,  developing,  apparently,  as  in  the  auditory  n^rve, 
centres  of  nervous  influence  in  the  nerves  themselves ;  which  appeared  in 
a  collation  of  his  writings,  entitled  ^  Experimental  Besecaxhee  a^ppUed  to 
Physiology  and  Pathology,  p.  18,  36,  80,  84,  99 ;  1853. 

These  experiments,  therefore,  like  Bernard's,  of  pricking  the  meduQa 
oblongata  (§  1032,  d),  not  only  possess  a  refreshing  novelty,  but  consti- 
tute new  and  forcible  methods  of  demonstrating  the  influenoe  of  the 
nervous  power  upon  organic  actions  and  muscular  inotion,  and  of  i]]ii»- 
trating  the  laws  of  sympathy ;  while,  fdso,  they  contribute  a  vrdoooK 
part  in  rescuing  Physiology  firam  Orgamo  Chemistiy  (222-285,  452- 
530,  635,  893  a,  c,  902, 905  a,  924). 

§  1037,  h.  Brown-S^uard's  discoveiy  relative  to  the  spinal  cord  modi- 
fies the  statement  made  in  the  brief  sections  465, 468,  at  pages  290, 291, 
so  far  as  the  experiments  show  that  a  division  of  the  posterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves  does  not  destroy  sensation,  and  which  are  eondodon 
only  to  the  central  gray  matter.  It  would  have  been  sufiicient,  thens- 
fore,  to  have  stated  this  fact  (in  itself  unimportant  to  these  Institutes), 
did  not  the  experiments  reflect,  in  other  respects,  a  great  amount  of  fight 
upon  our  doctrines  of  remote  sympathy,  and  place  them  npoa  a  dten 
and  intelligible  ground.  They  present,  also,  an  admirable  analyBis,  as  I 
apprehend,  of  the  anatomical  media  of  eommon  and  eped^  sensibilitj 
(§  188  &,  197-199, 450),  and  that  element  of  remote  sympathy  which  I 
have  designated  as  eympathetie  eensibiUiy,  and  which  belongs  e^MCially  to 
the  organic  Ufe  of  animals  (§  197,  201-204, 451  d,  903).  The 
sions  at  which  Dr.  Brown-S^uard  arrived  are  summarily  and  wdl 
pressed  by  a  Beviewer  as  follows : 

^'  1.  The  idea  that  the  sensitive  impressions  are  conducted  to  the  eD> 
cephalon  along  the  posterior  columns  is  entirely  erroneous.  2.  The  gray 
matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  although  itself  deprived  of  senmbiHty,  is  an 
organ  of  transmission  of  the  sensitive  impressions.  8.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  sensitive  fibres  in  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord, 
going  up  towards  the  eneephalon  (centripetal  or  ascendio^  fibres), 
going  in  the  opposite  direction  (centriftigal  or  descending  fibras).  4.  There 
are  also  ascending  and  descending  fibres  in  the  posterior  gray  horns,  and 
very  likely  in  the  posterior  parts  of  the  lateral  columns.  5.  Tlieao  aa- 
cending  and  descending  fibres  in  the  posterior  columns  come  mostly,  if 
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not  entirely,  from  the  poBterior  roots  of  the  spinal  neryes.  6.  The  pog» 
terior  roots  send  also  fibres  to  the  posterior  gray  horns,  and  very  likely 
to  the  posterior  parts  of  the  lateral  oolnnms.  7.  All  these  fibres  soon 
leave  the  posterior  colamns,  the  posterior  gray  horns,  dbc.,  in  order  to  go 
into  the  central  gray  matter.  8.  All  these  senative  fibres  decussate  very 
near  to  their  entrance  into  the  spinal  marrow  £rom  the  posterior  roots. 
9.  There  are  some  transverse  fibres  in  the  spinal  cord,  coming  fix>m  the 
posterior  roots,  which  do  not  seem  to  transmit  sensitive  impressiotis. 
The  motor  nerves  remain,  after  their  entrance  into  the  spinal  marrow,  on 
the  same  side,  imtil  they  reach  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
where  they  d!&C}asiaB^^^''~^MedicO'Chirurgixi  Bemew,  p.  188,  July,  1866. 

In  his  work  on  '<  Experimental  Beseurches  applied  to  Physiology  and 
Pathology^  (1858),  after  relating  his  experiments  on  the  crossed  trans- 
mission of  impressions  in  the  spinal  cor^  the  Author  remarks :  <^  I  be- 
lieve I  am  entitled  to  conclude,  fi^om  the  facts  above  stated-— Ist,  that 
most  of  the  impressions  made  on  one  side  of  the  body  are  ^^msmitted  to 
the  sensorium  by  the  opposite  side  of  the  spinal  cord,  so  that  the  impres- 
sions on  the  left  side  of  the  body  are  transmitted  by  the  right  side  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  vice  versq ;  2d,  that  the  assumed  function  of  the  cross- 
ing of  fibres  in  the  pons  Yarolii,  and  the  neighboring  parts,  does  not  be- 
long to  these  fibres,  belt  to  the  fibres  of  the  spinal  cord,  all  along  which 
they  cross  each  othei^  (p.  67, 68). 

The  foregoing,  and  other  experiments^  were  repeated  by  Dr.  Brown- 
S^quard  in  some  of  the  Medical  Goll^es  of  this  country  during  the  win- 
ter of  1856-7,  at  many  of  which  the  present  writer  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  a  spectator. 

§  1038.  The  experiments  upon  the  anditoiy  and  othw  nerves  $  1087^ 
a)y  which  (as  well  as  the  organization  of  the  nerves^  particularly  the 
anditory)  denote  special  centres  of  nervous  infiuenee  in  the  nerves  them- 
selves, concnt  with  other  fects  in  supplying  indications  through  which 
we  may  quite  readily  comprehend  the  philosophy  of  <;on<£7if{m«  sympa- 
thy. The  plexuses,  also,  and  the  ganglia,  are  thus  rendered  more  pfdp- 
able  media  through  which,  in  part,  the  phenomena  are  brought  about 
(§  487  g,  497, 499  a,  616  d.  No.  9, 520-^528, 624  d,  No.  4,  898  a,  c). 

THE  NBBYOtTS  FOWZB.      OBGAKIO  FBOFBBXDBS. 

§  1089*  Moreover,  we  are  indebted  to  Brown-S^uard  for  a  multitude 
of  experiments  illustrative  of  the  laws  of  reflex  action,  as  applied  by 
myself  to  pathology  and  therapeutics  (see  rsferenoeB  p.  912),  and 
variously  establishing  the  laws  of  the  vital  functions  as  set  fixrtii  in  these 
Institutes  (§  462-494,  Ac),  The  experiments  enforce  the  distmcticm 
between  the  nervous  power  and  the  properties  of  organic  life  (fi  167, 168, 
170  a,  172, 176  a,  3, 176-178),  assure  us  that  the  former  acts  only  as  a 
stimulus,  or  other  modifying  cause,  to  the  oiganio  properties^  variously 
modifying  organic  actions,  and  developing  muscular  motion,  voluntary 
or  involuntaiy,  Hmnig^  its  operation  upon  the  enential  pn^wrties  of 
life  that  are  inherent  in  all  parts,  profoundly  conceEned,  as  a  modifying 
agent,  in  the  processes  of  disease  (i  222-240),  and  fulfilling  the  great 
laws  of  sympathy  (S  462-^34).  Some  of  these  results  are  remarkably 
open  to  observation ;  such  as  the  infiuenee  of  the  nervous  power  upon 
the  small  bloodvessels,  and  vessels  of  secretion,  whether  by  irritating  or 
dividing  a  nerve.  That  by  our  Author,  (^  paralyzing  arteries  by  the 
division  of  nerves,  confirms  the  similar  ones  by  Buniva  and  others 
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(§  899,  485),  and,  with  analogous  observations,  establishes  the  doe- 
trine  inculcated  in  these  Institutes  upon  the  nuiin  ground  of  the  pho« 
nomena  of  life,  that  the  whole  Capillary  System  possesses  the  power  of 
an  active  dilatation  and  contraction  (§  384-387, 392  a,  dy  393-399, 410^ 
411, 746, 747, 914-920, 929-934, 940, 947, 960, 951, 961, 974, 975,  &c>. 
<^  My  experiments  prove,"  says  Brown-S^uard,  ^'  that  the  bloodvessels 
are  contractile,  and  that  the  nerves  are  able  to  put  them  in  action.'*-^ 
(ExFER.  Res.,  &c,,  p.  10,  note.)  As  an  example,  Claude  Bernard  pro- 
duced dilatation  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  face  by  dividing  the  cervical 
sympathetic  nerve;  Brown-Sequard  occasioned  a  contraction  of  the 
same  vessels  by  applying  galvanism  to  that  nerve,  and  hence  regards  the 
sympathetic  as  the  motor  nerve  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  &ce^ — Ibid. 
This  doctrine  was  advanced  by  me  in  1 834,  in  Med.  Chir.  Rev. — See  p  .827. 
Experiments  of  the  foregoing  nature  have,  indeed,  been  midtiplied  by 
Physiologists  to  an  incalculable  extent ;  but  perhaps  no  one  of  them  has 
revealed  the  prodigious  influence  of  the  nervous  power  upon  the  capil- 
lary bloodvessels  and  the  secreting  apparatus  so  impressively,  or  made 
sudi  havoc  with  Chemical  Physiology,  as  Bernard's  simple  operation  of 
pricking  the  medulla  oblongata  (§  1032,  d).  As  the  whole  of  this  grouikl, 
however,  has  been  gone  over  extensively  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  work, 
the  present  reference  to  the  subject  is  to  simply  show  that  the  laws  and 
principles  herein  inculcated  have  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  subse- 
quent researches.  Indeed,  all  these  experiments  are  only  equivalent,  as 
it  respects  the  functions  of  life,  to  those  which  were  performed  by  Wil- 
son Philip,  and  far  less  with  the  universal  reference  that  distingnidied 
the  corresponding  labors  of  this  Philosopher,  and  without  his  great  phy»> 
iological  objects.  But  these  experiments  appear  to  have  been  forgot- 
ten (p.  290-321,  §  462-494,  and  p.  107,  §  224,  &c).  Inde^  we  see  it 
just  now  announced  that  '^  all  these  facts  [late  observations,  but  analo- 
gous to  such  as  abound  in  these  Institutes]  establish  beyond  doubt  that 
the  bloodvessels,  as  well  as  muscles  of  animal  life,  may  contract  by  a  re- 
flex action.'*-^BROWN-S^UABD,  in  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  July, 
1857,  p.  477.)  This  £ftct  alone  is  evidently  fatal  to  the  catafytic  and  eveiy 
other  chemical  doctrine  of  secretion  (§  409  hh,  k,  493  ce,  893  ay* 

WHERE  THE  NERVOUS  POWER  EXERTS  US  EFFECTS. 

§  1040.  Let  us  now  observe  where  the  Nervous  Power  exerts  its  efiects. 
Authors  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  the  Nervous  Influence  as  acting 
upon  organs  as  a  whole,  and  not  upon  their  minute  structure.  This  is 
doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  brevity ;  and,  although  in  these  lostitates 
the  Nervous  Power  is  generally  correctly  represented  as  exerting  its  ^^ 
fects  upon  the  minute  organization,  as  in  §  231,  233|,  245,  395,  410, 
447,  456,  483,  487,  516  a,  896,  902,  9tl7-924,  940,  946  b,  949,  950, 
951  c,  953,  961,  971-980,  986  ^  990^,  999  c,  &c.,  I  have  also  frequent- 
ly employed  the  collective  method.  This  is  calculated  to  defeat  a  ri^i 
apprehenson  of  the  action  and  compass  of  that  power  as  a  vital  agent. 
I  am  therefore  prompted,  in  this  reference  to  the  subject,  by  the  desirB 
of  turning  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  specific  fieust,  that  he  may 
the  more  readily  appreciate  the  offices  of  the  Nervous  Power  in  its  rdar 
tion  to  the  properties  of  life  in  their  fulfilment  of  organic  functions^  or  as 
they  are  essentially  engi^ed  in  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  movements 
of  the  muscles  of  animal  life. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  Nervous  Power  is  concerned  in  modifying  or 

•  Kbibmer  had  long  before  ehown.  what  Bernard  has  lately  done,  the  influ«Doe  of 
the  nervea  upon  the  blood,  and  applied  by  me  to  important  principles  (§  485,  952,  &c>. 
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otherwise  affecting  the  actions  of  organs,  its  influence  is  exerted  either 
upon  the  individual  bloodvessels,  or  upon  the  minute  vessels  bj  which 
the  secreted  or  excreted  products  are  generated,  or  upon  such  other  mi- 
nute parts  as  may  enter  into  the  structure  of  organs — ^reaching,  therefore, 
to  the  vasa  vasorum,  and  as  well,  in  all  these  respects,  to  the  nervous 
system  itself,  when  the  Nervous  Power  is  determined  upon  it  (§  230,  509, 
950) ;  or,  when  it  excites  motion  in  musdes,  it  is  by  actmg  upon  the  in- 
dividual fibres  through  their  inherent  properties. 

DISmrCTION  BETWEEN  THE  NERVOUS  POWER  AND  THE  ESSENTIAL  PROP* 

erues  of  life. 

§  1041.  Many  of  Brown-S6quard's  experiments,  as  well  as  Bernard's 
and  other  late  observers,  confirm,  also,  the  distinction  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  show,  extensively,  between  the  Nervous  Power  and  the  es- 
sential Properties  of  life,  and  that  the  functions,  whether  organic  or  vol- 
untary motion,  are  carried  on  by  the  latter,  to  which  the  Nervous  Pow- 
er sustains  the  relation  of  a  vital  stimulus.  (See  Index,  Articles  Nerv- 
cm  Power  J  Organic  Lifey  Vital  Properties^  and  Organic  PSmcHons,)  Some 
of  these  experiments  are  curious  as  well  as  ingenious.    As  examples : 

"  I  have  succeeded,"  says  Brown-S^quard,  "  in  keeping  alive,  from 
the  8th  of  April  until  the  4th  of  July,  a  young  cat,  about  which  I  have 
abeady  published  a  note  in  Med.  Exam.,  1852.  The  palsied  parts  in 
this  animal  had  grown  in  length  as  much  as  the  sound  parts.  The 
growth  was  such  in  the  palsied  limbs  that  they  had  acquired  more  than 
double  the  length  they  had  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  The  functions 
of  organic  life  appeared  to  exist  without  any  disturbance." 

A^n,  says  our  Author : 

^'  I  lately  made  an  experiment  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  long  a 
limb,  separated  from  the  body  of  an  animal,  may  be  kept  alive  by  means 
of  injected  blood.  I  succeeded  in  retaining  local  life  in  one  of  the  limbs 
of  a  rabbit  more  than  41  hours.  The  animal  was  a  veiy  vigorous,  full- 
grown  one.  I  killed  it  by  hemorrhage,  and,  two  hours  forward,  rigid- 
ity had  begun  in  most  of  the  muscles  of  the  two  posterior  limbs,  and 
only  a  few  bundles  of  muscular  fibres  had  still  a  slight  irritability.  A 
fine  injection  of  defibrinated  blood  was  then  pushed  in  the  femoral  artery 
of  the  right  posterior  limb.  Fifteen  minutes  after  the  b^inning  of  the 
injection,  local  life,  i.  e.,  initability,  was  restored  in  the  Umb  receiving 
blood,  and  cadaveric  rigidity  had  disappeared." — JExperimental  Besearchr 
es,  ^.y  ut  city  p.  15,  92.     Also,  §  109  by  171, 193,  261,  264,  493  cc. 

Corresponding  with  these  observations  are  many  others  in  a  chapter 
'^  On  a^pparently  q)ontaneou8  actions  of  the  contractile  tissues  of  the  animal 
body"  (MJLy  p.  101-124).  In  speaking  of  Spontaneous  Movements  in 
limbs  of  persons  who  have  died  of  Cholera,  our  Author  remarks,  that 
'^Physicians  who  know  how  quickly  after  death  the  nervous  system 
loses  its  vital  powers  will  admit  easily  that  these  movements  cannot  be 
the  resuU  of  the  action  of  that  ^stem,**  Certainly  not,  any  fiirther  than  as 
the  Nervous  Power  operates  as  a  stimulus  to  the  organic  properties,  the 
probability  of  which,  in  the  cases  before  us,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
in  §  637:  In  these  cases  the  Nervous  Power  is  maintained  in  operation 
after  apparent  death  by  the  special  influences  of  the  disease.  Something 
like  this  is  seen  in  the  rise  of  temperature  in  subjects  dead  of  apoplexy 
(§  447,  d).  And  this  leads  me  to  refer  to  the  common  phraseolc^, ''  ex- 
haustion of  the  nervous  power,"  to  express  conditions  of  the  system  which 
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are  especsallj  dae  to  its  powerful  operatioa  (§  940-952).    The 
sion  is  evid^tly  without  an j  meanmg. 

§  1042.  But,  as  I  i^prehcnidy  the  foregomg  phenomenon,  in  being 
ogoMB  to  the  movements  of  the  limbs  wMoh  taka  place  in  decapitate 
imals,  is  very  different  from  the  contraction  of  the  inteatinesy  the  heait, 
&0.,  which  take  place  even  after  Hie  extirpation  of  the  organs  (§  259- 
265) ;  and  I  am  happy  to  quote  Brown**S^uard  as  sustaining  an  inir 
portant  doctrine  in  these  Institiites,  ihaty  '^  oontraiy  to  the  geoiiml  opin- 
ion, a  nervous  action  is  not  necessary  for  these  contractions/' but  that 
they  may  be  excited  by  other  stimuli  (§  264,  475^  476^  c,  498  e). 

But  the  special  object  of  this  section  is  to  refer  to  our  Author's  exper- 
iments upon  the  wis.  In  1847  he  disclosed  the  carious  &ct  that  light 
may  act  as  a  direct  stimulus  upon  this  organ,  ^^so  as  to  produce  a  coo- 
traction  of  its  muscular  fibres,  manifiasted  by  a  constriction  of  thepnpiL" 
Very  recently,  in  the  London  Philosophical  Transactions  (as  quoted  in 
the  London  Philosophical  Magazine),  he  announces  the  results  c£  fiurther 
experiments,  which  show  that  the  pupil  of  an  exseoted  eye  oontracts  and 
dilates,  alternately,  accordii^  to  the  degree  of  light.  <'I  umfomilj 
found,"  he  says,  *^  that  the  yellow  part  of  the  spectrum  acted  aa  weU  as 
undecomposed  light,  and  that  the  other  parts  had  either  no  action  at  all, 
or  only  a  very  slight  one"  (§  188j^,  d).  ^^  From  these  experiments  it 
follows  that  it  is  not  the  chemical  or  calorific  rays,  but  the  illuminating," 
which  produces  the  phenomenon ;  that  '^  it  is  not  a  chemical  action,  but 
that  it  is  by  a  peculiar  dynamical  influence  that  light  produces  con- 
traction of  the  iris."  ^^  The  power  of  the  iris  to  contract  when  stams- 
lated  by  light  lasts  extremely  long,  particularly  in  certain  Anm^Vf,  in 
eels  it  lasts  sixteen  days  in  eyes  taken  out  of  the  orbit."  Muscular 
fibres,  theref(»^,  ^'may  be  stimulated  without  the  intervention  of  nerves. 
In  the  iris  of  the  eel  the  nerve*fibres  are  found  very  much  altered  a  few 
days  after  the  extirpation  of  the  eye,  and  they  are  almost  destrojred  in 
twelve  or  fifteen  days  after  extirpation,  t.  «.,  at  a  time  when  mBScnlar 
irritability  is  sometimes  still  existing." — London  PkiiosqMxU  Mc^aime, 
Svpplemmtj  p.  520 ;  July,  1857. 

The  foregoing  experiments  go  with  a  multitude  of  others  in  showing 
that  the  power  by  which  motion  is  carried  on  is  implanted  in  all  parts, 
and  that  the  nervous  power  is  simply  a  stimulus  in  developing  motion, 
and,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent^  on  common  ground  with  other  stimuli 
(S  205-215,  233,  259-265).  But  they  are  less  remarkable  in  this  re- 
spect than  some  other  examples  whidi  I  have  quoted  in  Xh^  Medical  and 
Phymlogical  Commentaries^  partieularly  the  pulsatMHii  <^  an  extirpated 
heart  of  a  sturgeon  after  ^<  the  auricks  had  become  so  diy  as  to  rueik 
when  they  contracted  and  dilated"  (vol.  i.,  p.  17). 

The  interesting  fact  relative  to  the  iris  of  an  extirpated  eye  is  its  obe- 
dience to  light,  while  it  is  not  afieeted  by  mechanical  irritants.  We  may 
not  conclude^  however,  firom  the  experiments,  that  light  has  any  direet 
action  upon  the  iris  in  the  natural  state,  of  the  organ.  On  the  ccmtraiy, 
I  apprehend  that  Nature  has  not  adopted  any  sudi  multiplication  of 
causes,  but  that  she  has  placed  that  muscle  entirely  at  the  disposal  of 
the  nervous  influence,  and  by  which  the  direct  action  of  light  upon  it  is 
counteracted;  nor  will  it  be  an  eai^  matter *to  disftfove  a  ooiudasion  so 
well  sustained  by  aU  analogy  (§  500  ^  514  h^  1072  ay  Could  we,  how- 
ever, reason  in  this  case  from  analogies  supplied  by  plants,  the  phenom- 
enon would  be  readily  intelligihleu    But  I  apprehend  that  it  is  merely  an 


.t'. 
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inddental  lesiilt  of  the  organic  cooslitatioa  of  the  iris  in  its  relation  to 
light  as  a  rem/oU  excitiiig  cause. 

ANIMAL  HEAT  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

§  1048.  Among  the  contributions  to  Physiology  made  by  Brown- 
Sequard  few  are  more  interesting  than  those  relative  to  the  production 
of  Animal  Heat,  and  which  concur  in  demonstrating  (what  is  so  ex* 
tensively  presented  in  these  Institutes)  its  dependence  upon  a  purely  vital 
process,  and,  therefore,  ind^endence  of  any  chemical  agencies  ($  433- 
448).  '  Some  of  these  experiments  I  shall  state  briefly,  and  would  invite 
the  advocates  of  the  <£emical  raiikmdle  to  interpret  the  phenomena 
through  any  known  analogies  in  the  world  of  mere  matter,  if  they  can ; 
or  render  the  supposed  connection  between  the  Nervous  Influence  and 
the  forces  of  inorganic  bodies  in  the  production  of  animal  heat,  or  any 
other  result  of  life,  in  the  slightest  respect  intelligible.  But  let  us  hear 
our  Author. 

§  1044,  a.  In  his  experiment  of  dipping  a  hand  in  cold  water  two 
£eicts  are  farther  confirmed  through  which,  in  part,  I  had  endeavoured  to 
show  that  animal  heat  does  not  obey  the  laws  of  dead  matter,  and  that 
its  production  is  a  vital,  not  a  chemical  phenomenon.    Thus : 

<'  I  have  found,"  says  Brown-S^quard,  ^  that  the  chilling  of  one  hand 
plunged  in  water,  at  the  temperature  of  freezing-point,  acted  very  strong^ 
ly  on  the  temperature  of  the  ether  homd.  But,  at  firsi^  there  is  no  regu- 
larity at  all  in  the  quantity  of  degrees  of  temperature  lost  by  the  hand 
which  remains  out  of  the  water ;  and,  secondly,  we  have  found  once 
that  this  hand  did  not  lose  any  fraction  of  its  temperature.  In  one  case 
we  have  observed  that  the  hand  kept  in  the  atmosphere  did  lose  22^  F. 
in  seven  minutes.  The  ordinary  loss  of  temperature  has  been  of  between 
6^  to  8^  F."  But  observe  that  '^  the  greatest  diminution  of  the  temper- 
ature of  the  nunUh  has  been  nearly  1^  F.,  and  this  only  in  one  case."— 
{Exp.  Eesearchea^  &c,  p.  33.) — Note  T  p.  1125. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  is  seen  in  the  mregoing  paragraph  a  strong  ex- 
emplification of  reflex  nervous  action  in  its  relation  to  animal  heat,  and 
it  is  peculiarly  valuable  to  the  Vital  Physiologist,  smce  it  is  the  same 
as  concerns  any  other  oi^anic  product  (§  446,  a),  places  the  whole  on 
common  ground,  and  as  folly  pronounced  by  Bichat,  Hunter,  and  Phil- 
ip, and  as  set  forth  at  page  270,  §  447,  d,&c.  Secondly,  the  experiment 
is  not  less  important  in  showing  that  the  cooling  of  the  hand  in  the  at- 
mosphere was  not  at  all  owing  to  the  general  i^uction  of  the  heat  of 
the  body,  and  therefore  effectuaUy  contradicts  the  law  of  slow  commu- 
nication of  caloric  which  obtains  with  dead  matter,  as  applied  to  animal 
heat  by  Edwards,  Liebig,  Roget,  Billing,  and  others,  who  cultivate  the 
chemical  hypothesis  (§  438  o-c,  440  e).  It  is  also  an  exception  to  our 
Author's  doctrine  that  ^^  a  great  many  facts  prove  that  the  degree  of 
temperature  and  of  the  eei^^bUky  of  a  part  is  in  close  relation  with  the 
quantity  of  blood  circulating  in  that  part."  (jBbp.,  &c.,  p.  9.)  Indeed, 
our  Author  remaiks,  that "  Dr.  Tholozan  and  myself  have  observed  that 
the  greater  the  pain  felt,  the  more  the  temperature  was  diminished  in 
the  hand  left  in  the  air"  (p.  34). 

§  1044,  h.  The  foregoing  experiment  was  reversed  by  immersing  the 
hand  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  108^  F.  But  our  Author  '*  found  no 
evident  deviation  of  the  temperature  of  remote  parts,  as  the  mouth  and 
hand,  not  immersed  in  the  water."— ^iUi.,  p.  35.)    This  experiment 
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contributes  with  the  other,  by  its  failure  of  a  sympathetic  effect  upoa  the 
opposite  hand,  in  illustrating  the  effect  of  the  nervous  influence  in  mod- 
ifying the  calorific  function,  through  the  well-known  £Eict  that  cold  is  of 
incomparably  greater  power,  in  this  respect,  than  heat ;  while  the  anal* 
ogy  supplied  bj  the  increase  of  urine  on  the  contact  of  cold  air  with  the 
surface  of  the  body  (as  related  to  the  sympathetic  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  hand  that  was  not  immersed  in  water,  §  1044,  a),  goes  to  the 
proof  that  animal  heat  is  as  much  a  product  of  vital  action  as  any  of  the 
more  sensible  secretions.  But  all  this  is  entirely  allied  to  the  productioa 
of  pneumonia,  and  other  inflammations,  by  a  very  temporary  chilling  of 
the  surface  of  the  body,  and  is  mostly  interesting  to  the  Physician  by  its 
association  with  these  greater  phenomena,  since  it  is  of  no  little  import- 
ance in  practical  Medicine  whether  a  diminution  of  animal  heat  depend 
upon  a  mere  chemical  contingency,  or  some  profound  lesion  of  the  or* 
ganic  functions. 

From  these  premises,  it  appears  that  when  the  temperature  of  the  body 
falls  from  the  application  of  cold  to  the  surface,  or  rises  from  that  of 
heat,  the  local  action  induced  on  the  surface,  and  mostly  so  the  reduc> 
tion  or  elevation  of  its  temperature,  are  of  a  vital  nature,  and  that  the 
general  or  constitutional  effects  are  sympathetic,  as  set  forth  at  p.  246, 
§  440,  e,  and  shown  by  many  direct  facts,  some  of  which  may  be  seen 
at  p.  253,  §  441,  d. 

§  1044,  c.  Farther  on  (t^.,  p.  73-77),  our  Author  has  a  Chapter  on 
Experiments  showing  the  effect  of  injuries  of  the  nervous  system  upon 
animal  heat,  which  concur  with  the  foregoing  (§  1044,  a,  ^)  in  their  only 
intelligible  import,  and  bear  a  general  correspondence  with  those  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  these  Institutes,  but  which  are  examined 
more  particularly  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries^  in 
the  Essay  on  Animal  Heat.  But  the  modifications  of  animal  heat  by 
morbid  infiuences  upon  the  nervous  system,  of  which  our  Auth<M*  his 
but  little  to  say,  are  far  more  important  in  a  physiological,  as  well  as 
practical,  sense,  than  the  experiments  (§  446-447,  dy 

But  our  Author  is  far  from  being  alone  in  the  more  recent  experi- 
ments which  contribute  with  the  older  ones  in  illustrating  the  effects  of 
the  nervous  influence  upon  the  generation  of  animal  heat.  Bernard  has 
been  laigely  in  this  fleld ;  and  Budge  and  others  have  followed  up  the 
inquiry.  As  all  these  observations,  however,  correspond  with  what  had 
been  before  ascertained,  and  only  go  with  the  earliier  to  confirm  the  doe- 
trine  about  which  these  Institutes  have  been  interested,  their  statement 
would  be  superfluous. 

§  1045.  Si^quard  has,  also,  many  observations  to  show  the  difierence 
of  temperature  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  which  ooiTespond  vrith 
those  of  Bichat,  Hunter,  Davy,  and  others  (p.  270,  §  447,  d,  &c.),  and 
which  I  have  employed  as  anotiier  proof  that  there  is  no  analogy  between 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  temperature  of  warm-blooded  animals  and 
dead  matter ;  for  it  had  been  well  determined  that  every  part  has  not 
only  its  own  independent  heat,  but,  when  not  exposed  to  the  contact  of 
the  air,  the  temperature  is  without  change  in  the  several  parts  respect- 
ively, however  much  it  may  differ  in  any  two  contiguous  parts  (p.  270, 
i  447,  d). 

This  very  palpable  proof  has  hitherto  received  no  attention  at  the 
hands  of  the  Chemist ;  but  its  accumulation  must  lead  to  a  recqgnilion 
of  the  fact,  and  not  only  dbpoee  of  the  doctrine  of  free  interchange  of 
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heat  as  resulting  firom  the  eontigoity  of  parts,  bnt  present  an  equal  ob- 
stacle to  the  chemical  h3rpothe8is  in  the  &dlure  of  the  blood  to  produce 
an  equilibrium  of  temperature,  as  would  of  necessity  be  the  case  were 
there  any  applicability  to  warm-blooded  animals  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  an  interdiange  of  caloric  which  obtains  in  dead  matter  (§  440  e,  No. 
14,  1034).    Nor  has  this  &ct  oyer  been  stated  as  an  objection. 

FABTUEB  FACTS  SELATTVE  TO  ANIMAL  HEAT  FROM  THE  ABCTIC  ZONE. 

§  1046.  In  treating  of  the  function  of  Calarificatian  (p.  234-279)  I 
have  examined,  eztensiyely,  liebig's  philosophy  of  Animal  Heat,  and  I 
have  brought  up,  among  other  objections,  numerous  facts  which  contra- 
dict the  assnmeii  ratio  between  the  consumption  of  food  and  of  oxygen 
gas  as  the  main  element  of  a  uniform  temperature,  and  the  superadded 
contingency  of  clothing  as  one  of  the  subonlinate  means ;  and  have  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  Arctic  regions  to  inquire  into  the  accuracy  of  his 
Deu^ts.  It  is  now  my  purpose  to  extend  this  inquiry  by  consulting  the 
experience  of  a  late  Explorer  of  the  North,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  food  and  clothing  are  even  less  important  to  animal  heat  than  to 
other  products  of  organic  life.  This  information  is  obtained  from  Dr. 
Kane's  late  Arctic  Explorations,  and  will  be  stated  in  a  rather  desultoiy 
manner.  I  might,  indeed,  appeal  for  similar  facts  to  other  explorers 
who  have  wintered  in  the  Arctic  Regions  since  this  work  was  published; 
but  Dr.  E!ane  is  the  latest,  most  capable,  and  has  supplied  ample  mate- 
rials. I  shall  also  dispense  with  further  comment,  which  has  been  fully 
provided  in  the  earlier  pages.  But  I  shall  do  the  work  thoroughly  in 
other  respects,  that  this  subject  may  be  taken  completely  out  of  the 
hands  of  Chemistry. 

It  may  be  fiuther  premised  that  Dr.  Kane  became  ice-bound  at  Rens- 
selaer Bay,  in  latitude  7.8^  68^,  in  September,  1853,  where  he  remained 
till  the  spring  of  1855,  and  that  the  following  observations  refer  to  that 
latitude,  or  to  his  more  northern  winter  expeditions. 

§  1047.  In  the  first  place,  Dr.  Kane  presents  a  general  fact  which 
corresponds  with  what  I  have  said  of  acclimation  and  constittOumj  in  their 
relation  to  organic  heat  and  vital  habit  (§  441  6-442  c,  443  c,  d,  447  g,  h, 
535-540, 615-619,  626  5,  &c.).    Thus,  our  Author : 

'^  The  mysterious  compensations  by  which  we  adapt  ourselves  to  cli- 
mate are  more  striking  here  than  in  the  tropics.  In  the  Polar  Zone,  the 
assault  is  immediate  and  sudden,  and,  unlike  the  insidious  fatality  of  hot 
climates,  produces  its  results  rapidly.  It  requires  hardly  a  single  win' 
ter  to  tell  who  may  be  the  heat-making  and  acclimated  man.  Peterson, 
for  instance,  who  had  resided  for  two  years  at  Upemavick  (lat  72^  40^, 
seldom  enters  a  room  with  afire.  Another  of  our  party,  George  Riley, 
with  a  vigorous  constitution,  established  habits  oi  free  exposure,  and 
active  cheerful  temperamentj  has  so  inured  himself  to  the  cold,  that  he 
sleeps  on  our  sledge-journeys  without  a  blanket  or  any  other  cohering  than 
his  ujaUangsuit^  while  the  outside  temperature  is  80^  Fahrenheit  below 
zero  (§  440  c,  No.  11, 442  a,  h).  The  half-breeds  of  the  coast  rival  the 
Esquimaux  in  their  powers  of  endurance.  The  North  British  Sailors, 
of  the  Greenland  seal  and  whale  fisheries,  I  look  upon  as  inferior  to  none 
in  capacity  to  resist  the  Arctic  Climate"  (§  1048,  d).^-KANE's  Arctk 
ExplorationSf  vol.  i.,  p.  245.    . 

1 1048, 0.  We  will  now  come  to  the  subject  of  Food,  which  plays  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  the  chemical  philosophy  of  Animal  Heat  (§  440,  a, 
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No0*  1-3),  though  there  wiQ  be  wimrthmg  BMie  aboat  dottng^yoi^ 
1047).  I  inaj  saj,  however,  at  onoe^  thiA  Dr.SaDaadUipatyiBi 
mpMB  of  mnintaining  their  Batmal  temperatore  with  cartititai» 
pMied  by  diBeaBe,  and  when  often  nearfy  destitate  of  SMd,  iMl,ai 
proper  clothing,  and  with  thethermoiDeier  raa^ngfcrBonlkiraiCtt^ 
to  90^  Fahrenheit  below  the  fieesing  poinL 

Our  Anthor  intimates  that  he  had  little  fiuth  in  ahokol^t^ a firik 
the  famac^(^d50§/,  438  6, <^  440 M,Na 9,441  ^c>  flehadtfatt 
lawB,  onlj,  for  the  government  of  bis  partjr,  the  aeoond  of  wUd  la^ 
^*Ahgtmettce  /ran  all  spirHuout  tiquon,**  This  law  wis  iiiiinl^» 
fiofoed,  and  alcohol  was  ^<  bame^  for  oookii^  purposes  ilau; 

Daring  lus  long  detention  atRmsselaerBiy  thedafljjooBiliiin^ 
Ij  made  up  of  a  recital  of  haidahips^  of  whidi  the  piivaftn  dMf 
want  of  fuel,  and  destitution  of  dotldng,  form  the  most  sppsDii^  hk 
this  feature  of  the  Narratiye^  this  incessant  strc^i^  fixr  tfaemmtanoB 
of  life,  which  forms  its  main  interest;  and  the  develoiBiiatTiiichiB 
thos  afforded  of  a  very  eadraordinaiy  man  conslitaies  the  grotnerifcof 
the  work,  and  recondks  ns  to  an  otherwise  frnitksB  vadati^  Tie 
fiction  of  ^'Bobinson  Cmaoei^  is  no  matdi  for  omr  Antlm's rafilML 
He  foond,  it  is  tme,  some  benevolent  sympotbj  among  the  Eiqiiiwtn^ 
but  encountered  in  the  Bears  a  foe  that  was  eqnalfy  stmgg^ftrife 
They  devoured  the  food  at  the  sevenl  depots^  and  it  became  oAeact 
hausted  on  shipboard. 

Under  these  circumstances  winter  expeditions  were  undatofannii 
still  more  Northern  regions,  with  the  thomometer  finctoating  firan^ 
to  60^  Fahrenheit  below  zero-K>ften  90^  bebw  the  fieesmg  paint  h 
the  first  of  these  enterprises  they  were  cheered  on  bj  the  d^oli  Mr 
them,  but  soon  to  suffer  the  chill  of  dias^ipointment,  and  an  matiM 
hunger.  Nor  did  Summer  bring  them  relhf ;  for,  in  its  veiy  micbt^alj 
the  most  scanty  supplies  of  fi)od  could  be  obtained.  On  the  8th  til^^ 
1854,  our  Anthor  records  in  his  journal  that  <^  we  have  noth^  hakh, 
feel,  nor  provisions."  (YoL  i.,  p.  312.)  July  17th,  1854,  he  vriles, 
^The  young  ice  bore  a  man  this  morning*  It  has  a  bad  Icc^thisaii 
suspecting  August  ice.  It  is  horrible — yes,  that  is  the  word-to  kxk 
fi)rwanl  to  another  year  of  disease,  and  darkness,  to  be  met  vaiihaAp^ 
food  and  tnthaut/^"  ^^Mou  was  gathered  for  ekiog  out  oar  wints 
foel;  and  willow  stems  and  stone-cropa,  and  sorrel,  as  antuoorimtic^ 
collected  and  buried  in  the  snow."   (YoL  L,  p.  343, 348.) 

The  par^  entered  upon  the  second  winter  <<a  set  of  scnrrj-ridM 
broken-down  men ;  our  provisions  sorely  reduced  in  quaatitj)  and  alto- 
gether unsuited  to  our  condition;"  and  the  Engraver  has  added 8p(v^ 
trait  of  the  spectacle.   (YoL  L,  p.  349.) 

October  2Gtfa,  185^  thermometer  66^  Eahrenheit  beknr  fnesi^ 
January  7th,  1855,  theiiBometer  had  been  ranging  since  from 70°  to  9r 
Fahrenheit  below  the  fireezing  point.  At  this  time  he  also  imM, 
^  We  require  taatf,  and  can  not  get  along  without  it.  Oar  wathsvem- 
ished  the  beai^aheadfBnd  are  now  eating  the  alwxsied  /n«r  of  the  anM 
including  some  irUegUnes  that  were  not  given  to  the  dogs.  We  ^"^^^ 
about  three  days' allowance;  thin  chops  of  raw  fioaen  meat,not^BN- 
ing  four  ounces  in  weight  for  each  man  per  diem"  (§  440^;  ^ 
A  few  days  later,  January  30th,  he  says,  « I  gave  Wilson  one  w^^* 
from  the  masseter  muscle  whidi  adhered  to  another  old  bear's  head  i 
was  ieqnng  for  a  qtecunen."   (YoL  ii,  p.  17, 34.) 
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Jamtarj  22cl,  Dr.  Eane  and  Hans  went  on  a  do^journey  of  91  miles 

in  pursuit  of  tMot^  Imt  nnsaocessfolly.    His  outfit,  in  food,  consisted  of 

<'  a  roll  of  frozen  meat-biscuit,  some  frozen  lady-fingers  of  raw  hashed 

fox,  and  twenty-four  pieces  of  ship-bread."    February  4th, « I  made,"  he 

says,  ''  a  dish  of  freshened  codfish  skin  for  Brooks  and  "Wilson.    They 

were  hungry  enough  to  relish  it."    February  9th.  ^^  Still  no  supplies. 

Three  of  us  have  l^en  out  all  day  (night)  without  getting  a  shot.    Hans 

^  thinks  he  saw  a  couple  of  reindeer  at  a  distance.^^     ^*  I  have  not  permit- 

^  ted  myself  to  taste  more  than  occasionally  an  entrail  of  our  last  half- 

t  dozen  rabbits."    Februaiy  10th.  ^*  Hans  comes  in  with  three  rabbits. 

>  Distribution :  the  blood  to  Oleshen  and  Thomas,  and  to  the  other  eight 

I  of  the  sick  more  full  rations,  consuming  a  rabbit  and  a  half"  (§  440,  bb^ 

I  No.  9).     *<  My  journal  tells  of  nothing  but  sick  men,  profitless  hunts,  re* 

lieved  now  and  then  by  the  signalized  inddent  of  a  rabbit  killed  or  a 

deer  seen,  and  the  longed-for  advent  of  the  solar  light."   (Vol.  ii.,  p.  21, 

87, 41, 42, 48.) 

The  party  lived,  on  much  in  the  foregoing  manner  till  March  10th, 
1855,  when  one  of  them  returned  from  a  distant  Esquimaux  hut  with 
some  walrus  meat.  Thermometer  now  at  72°  Fahrenheit  below  freez- 
ing. This  meat  was  soon  exhausted.  But,  March  24th,  there  had  been 
another  windfall,  of  which  he  says,  <<  Our  ptarmigan  gave  the  most  sick 
a  raw  raticMi,  and  to-day  we  killed  a  second  pair,  which  will  serve  them 
for  to-morrow.  I  am  the  only  man  now  who  scents  the  fresh  meat 
without  tasthig  it  I  actually  long  for  it,  but  am  obliged  to  give  way  to 
the  sick"  (§  440,  W,  No.  9),    Vol.  li.,  p.  83. 

§  1048,  b.  Again,  as  to  the  effect  of  cold  in  redndng  the  heat  of  man 
(§  1047).  During  the  last  forgoing  period — ^March  15,  <<  Hans  and  My- 
ouk  rett^ned  at  eight  o'clock  last  night  without  game.  Their  sleep  in 
a  snow-drift  about  twenty  miles  to'  the  northward,  in  a  temperature  64? 
Fahrenheit  below  zero  (86^  below  freezing),  was  not  comfortable,  as 
might  be  expected.  The  marvel  is  how  life  sustains  itself  in  such  ctrcwnv- 
stances  of  cold.  I  have  myself  slept  in  an  ordinary  overcoat  without  dis* 
comforty  yet  without  fire,  at  a  temperature  of  52°  Fahrenheit  below 
zero,"  or  84°  below  fireezing  (§440,  c,  No.  11).    Vol.  ii.,  p.  69. 

Again:  ^I  firmly  believe,"  he  says,  <Hhat  no  natural  cold  as  3ret 
known  can  arrest  travel.  The  whole  story  of  this  winter  illustrates  it.  I 
have  both  sledged  and  walked  60  and  70  miles  over  the  roughest  ice,  in 
repeated  journeys,  at  fifty  degrees  below  zero ;  and  the  two  parties  from 
the  south  reached  our  Brig  in  the  dead  of  winter,  after  bemg  exposed  to 
the  same  horrible  cold." — ^Vol.  ii.,  p.  78. — ^Also  p.  257,  ^  442  b. 

Extracts  of  the  foregcnng  import  may  be  readily  multiplied.  But  I 
shall  only  add  our  Author's  remark  that  "it  is  a  little  curious  that  a 
Bhiori  allowance  of  food  does  not  show  itself  in  hunger.  The  first  symp- 
tom is  loss  of  power  [not  loss  of  temperature],  often  so  imperceptibly 
brought  on  thai  it  becomes  evident  only  by  an  accident." — ^VoL  ii.,  p. 
284. 

§  1049.  Let  us  now  oontrast  our  Author's  unprejudiced  experience  in 
Tea  with  the  speculations  of  Chemistry  upon  *^  akoholj  blubber  oH,  and 
tallow  candlesj*  in  their  aspect  of  "  friel,"  as  set  forth  in  former  sections 
(§  440,  a-bbj  Noe.  7,  9,  Ac). 

"  Under  circumstances  of  most  privaXion^^  says  Dr.  Kane,  "  I  found  no 
comforter  so  w^come  to  the  party  as  our  great  restorattoei  Tea.  We 
drank  immoderately  of  it,  and  idways  with  advantage."    On  his  remark- 
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able  retreat  homewards,  they  "  had  been  limited  for  some  days  to  three 
raw  eggs  and  two  breasts  of  birds  a  day ;  hot  we  had  a  small  ration  of 
bread-dust  besides ;  and  when  we  halted,  as  we  regularly  did  for  mealsy 
our  fuel  allowed  us  to  indulge  lavishly  in  the  great  panacea  of  Arctic  (ttn^ 
e^— Tea."— Vol.  iL,  p.  261,  282. 

This  Tea  acted  simply  as  a  stimulus  to  the  nervous  system,  and  amoi^ 
its  results  was  an  elaboration  of  heat,  just  as  is  explained  of  alcohol  and 
animal  food  in  §  440  ^,  441  c. 

§  1050.  Not  a  little  has  been  assumed  of  the  yoracionsness  of  the  Es- 
quimaux and  Samoyedes  in  proof  of  the  chemical  doctrine  of  animal  heal, 
and  there  has  come  to  be  a  settled  belief  that  they  would  perish  wiUi  cold 
unless  forever  addicted  to  a  gluttonous  repast  Upon  walrus  and  blubber 
(§  440,  bby  No.  9,  &C.).  Nothing  but  a  visit  to  their  settlements  could 
have  deprived  Chemistry  of  this  plausible  fallacy.  This  has  been  e£fecft- 
ed  by  Dr.  Kane,  who  found  the  habits  of  the  Esquimaux  near  his  own 
winter  quarters,  in  regard  to  food,  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  other 
savages  inhabiting  tropical  climates.     He  says  of  them,  that 

*<  However  gluttonously  they  may  eat,  they  evidently  bear  hm^er 
with  as  little  difficulty  as  excess,"  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
(§441,  c).  And  again :  <'  Among  the  Esquimaux  generally,  the  coldest 
months  of  the  year,  January  and  Februaiy,  are  often,  in  fact  nearly  al- 
ways, months  of  privation."  (UncLy  voL  i.,  p.  418 ;  voL  ii.,  p.  131.)  Near 
our  Author's  station  they  were  as  destitute  as  his  own  party. 

If  we  now  consult  the  records  which  have  been  carefully  made  by  res- 
idents in  tropical  regions,  it  will  be  found  that  where  food  is  abundant, 
the  savages  gorge  themselves  far  more  habitually  than  the  wanderers  of 
the  polar  zone.  The  following  example  will  dispose  of  the  question  be- 
fore us.  Thus,  in  the  ^'  Asiatic  Reseabches"  there  is  a  desc^ption  of 
the  Island  of  Nkdbaras^  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  (mean  annual  temperature 
70°  F.),  by  6.  Hamilton,  in  which  he  says  of  its  inhabitants,  that 

«  They  are  very  fond  of  sitting  at  table  with  Europeans,  where  they 
eat  every  thing  that  is  set  before  them,  and  they  eat  most  enormously. 
They  will  drink  bumpers  of  nidb  as  long  as  th^  can  see.  A  great  part 
of  their  time  is  spent  in  feasting  and  dancing.  At  their  feasts  they  eat 
great  quantities  of  pork,  which  is  their  favourite  food.  Their  hogs  are 
remarhabkf  faty  and  they  eat  thdr  pork  almost  nm^'  (§  440  bb,  441  c).— 
AfiLLTic  Reseabches,  voL  IL,  p.  882.    London,  1799. 

^^THB  FRDffOBDIAL  CELL." 

§  1051,  o.  The  present  inquiry  refers  specifically  to  what  is  said  at 
pages  36-49  (§  63-81)  on  the  development  of  the  germ,  and  to  a  uni- 
versal characteristic  distinction  between  plants  and  animals,  at  §  11« 
The  former  subject  possesses  an  importance  both  in  a  physiological  and 
religious  sense,  since  there  are  many  Philosophers  who  assume  that 
there  is  but  one  primordial  cell  which  serves  as  a  foundation  for  all  or- 
ganic beings,  and  that  the  development  of  this  cell  into  a  plant  or  an 
animal,  or  into  a  particular  plant  or  a  particular  animal,  is  due  entirdy 
to  the  special  physical  influences  that  may  act  upon  it,  and  not  at  all  to 
any  original  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  cdls  or  their  endowments 
of  life ;  and  this  assumption  professes  to  be  predicated  of  the  revelations 
of  the  microscope ;  though  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  chem- 
ical doctrines  of  life  and  Lamarck's  transmutation  of  species  have  had 
their  share  in  the  project  (§  350jh356),    Upon  this  hypothecs,  there- 
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fore,  the  only  reason  why  men  are  not  mushrooms  is,  that  in  one  case  the 
nucleus-cell  of  a  human  ovum  is  subject  to  physical  agents,  during  its  de- 
velopment, different  from  those  which  develop  a  mushroom.  Hence  it  is 
^umed,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  subject  the  germ  of  a  plant  to  the 
agents  which  unfold  the  human  ovum,  it  would  necessarily  grow  into  an 
intelligent,  responsible  being.  This  purely  speculative  assumption,  which 
strikes  at  the  whole  foundation  of  organic  nature,  might  be  variously  ar- 
gued upon  physiological  grounds  (§  72-76, 121-123,  &c) ;  but  the  neces- 
sity of  this  is  supeiBeded  by  continued  observations  with  the  microscope, 
which  has  been  lately  correcting  its  own  errors  (§  83, 131),  and  granting 
us  an  opportunity  to  again  believe  that  the  Almighty  created  the  germs 
of  every  species  of  animals  and  plants  with  a  rudimentary  structure  and 
organic  endowments  as  various  as  the  species,  so  that  each  one  should  be 
developed  by  special  physical  agents  alone,  and  the  progress  of  develop- 
ment result  in  the  particular  species,  and  in  nothing  else,  or,  at  least,  in 
a  near  approximation,  as  in  the  very  limited  hybrid  (§  190, 1052  h).  The 
microscope,  indeed,  has  ascertained  that  even  a  cell  is  not  an  indispensa- 
ble requisite  in  the  germ  either  of  plants  or  of  animals.  To  this  effect 
I  shall  now  quote  a  late  able  writer,  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with 
his  subject,  and  without  any  hypothesis  in  view : 

§  1051,  5.  '^The  general  result,"  he  says,  ''of  recent  microscopical 
investigation  in  regard  to  the  lowest  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life, 
seems  to  us  to  lead  to  this  conclusion — ^that  organisms  may  possess  an 
independent  existence,  may  go  through  all  the  phenomena  of  growth, 
multiplication,  and  reproduction,  and  may  even  possess  considerable 
power  of  spontaneous  motion  [involuntary],  without  having  advanced 
even  so  &r  in  the  differentiation  of  their  powers  as  to  possess  those  at- 
tributes which  are  involved  in  the  ordinary  idea  of  a  '  cell'  (§  260-265). 
By  way  of  explaining  our  meaning,  we  shaU  select  an  illustration  from 
each  kingdom  ;  and  the  comparison  of  the  two  will  enable  us  to  inquire 
in  what  lies  the  essential  difference  between  them. 

''  One  of  the  humblest  known  Frotophytes,  the  Pahnoglcea  macrococca^ 
whose  multiplication  gives  origin  to  the  green  slime  tiiat  is  found  on 
damp  stones  and  walls,  consists  of  isolated  particles  of  a  spheroidal  shape 
and  greenish  color,  commonly  imbedded  in  a  stratum  of  gelatinous  mat- 
ter, which  an  ordinary  observer  would  at  once  pronounce  to  be  vegetable 
cells.  But  a  careful  examination  shows  that  there  is  here  no  definite 
distinction  between  'cell-wall'  and  'cell-contents;'  the  whole  particle 
being  composed  of  a  nearly  homogeneous  mass  of '  protoplasm,'  through 
which  chlorophyll-granules  are  dispersed."  "  These  particles,  increasing 
in  size,  undergo  duplicative  subdivision  by  the  usual  process  of  elonga- 
tion and  constriction ;  and  it  is  observable  that  the  nucleus  gives  indi- 
cations of  the  commencement  of  this  subdivision  earlier  than  the  particle 
which  incloses  it.  Each  new  cell,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  then  begins 
to  secrete  from  its  surface  a  gelatinous  envelope  of  its  own ;  so  that,  by 
its  intervention,  the  two  are  usually  soon  separated  firom  one  another." 
"There  appears  to  be  no  definite  limit  to  this  kind  of  multiplication, 
and  extensive  areas  may  be  quickly  covered,  in  circumstances  favourable 
to  the  nutrition  of  the  plant,  by  the  products  of  the  duplicative  subdivi- 
sion of  one  primordial  cell.  This,  however,  is  simply  an  act  of  growth 
precisely  analogous  to  the  multiplication  of  cells  in  the  earliest  embiyonic 
condition  of  the  higher  Plants  and  Animals,  before  any  differentiation 
of  organs  begms  to  show  itself."     "  Now,  for  such  a  mass  of  protoplasm 
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to  become  converted  into  what  is  generally  regarded  as  the  type  of  the 
Vegetable  cell,  a  series  of  changes  most  take  place  in  it^  involving  a  dif- 
ferentiation between  the  cell-wall  and  the  cell-contents;  and  thia  involves 
a  greater  consolidation  c^  the  external  layer  of  the  protoplasm,  in  a 
more  comfdete  liqne&etion  of  its  internal  portion"  (§  64-65). 

"  The  successive  stages  of  this  formation  may  be  best  traced  oat  by 
careful  observation  of  the  process  of  cell-growth  in  the  hi^er  Algss ;  bat 
the  study  of  the  development  of  new  organs  in  Phanerogamic  plants  leads 
to  the  same  condusions,  and  the  results  at  which  Mr.  Wenham  has 
lately  arrived,  fix>m  observations  chiefly  made  on  the  newly-imported 
aqnatic  weed,  Anacharis  akmastnmi,  are  so  instractive  that  we  shall  sab- 
join  a  brief  summary  of  them.  He  finds  that  when  a  new  leaf  is  being 
formed  from  the  main  stem,  it  commences,  not  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
in  a  single  cell,  but  in  the  amuUaneous  developmgnt  of  aome  ktmebiBd  at 
once,  which  make  their  appearance  m  the  mide^  of  a  mass  o/protoplamn  which 
is  inclosed  in  a  membrane  that  subaequentty  seems  to  beonne  the  epi« 
dermis  of  the  leaf.  This  mass  is,  at  first,  homogeneaue;  bat  it  is  sooaa 
seen  to  contain  a  multitude  of  cavities  of  irr^ular  size  and  shape,  filled 
with  liquid,  while  the  protoplasm  between  them  becomes  more  viscid." 
^*  These  cavities  are  next  observed  to  be  Hned  with  a  definite  membrane; 
and  within  this,  protoplasm,  chlorophyll,  and  cyclosis-currents  subse- 
quently become  indistinguishable." 

'^  Taming  now  to  the  Protozoa,  we  find  in  the  Amaha,  and  in  the  Ac* 
UnopkrySy  types  of  animal  existence^  which,  in  so  far  as  we  are  yet  ac- 
quainted with  them,  may  be  legitimately  ranked  on  the  same  level  as  the 
PalmogUea,  although  placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  boundary-line.  The 
body  of  each  of  these  creatures  is  a  minute  mass  of  a  subrtance  whidi 
long  since  received  fix»m  Dqjardin  the  appropriate  name  of  ^saroode^' 
and  which  seems  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  protoplasma  of  the  Proto- 
phyta ;  resembling  it  very  closely  in  chemical  composition  and  in  general 
attributes,  but  being  endowed  in  addition  with  a  high  d^ree  of  oontrao* 
tility.  The  body  is  not  inclosed,  in  either  of  these  beings,  by  a  distinct 
limitary  membrane,  although  the  outer  stratum  of  the  sarcode  cbviooslj 
possesses  more  consistence  than  its  inner  part,  the  latter  being  semiflmd. 
Vacuoles  or  dear  flpaees  are  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  sareode-body ; 
and  in  these  are  very  commonly  observable  alimentary  paiiides,  intro* 
duced  in  the  way  to  be  presentiy  described.  Besides  these  vacuoles,  a 
contractile  vesicle,  which  pulsates  at  tolerably  regular  intervala,  is  always 
to  be  distinguished,  sometimes  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  sometimes 
near  its  sur&ce,  and  sometimes  projecting  above  its  surfoce." 

'<In  these  creatures,  although  they  have  neither  digestive  cavi^, 
mouth,  nor  anus— although  they  are,  to  all  s^pearance,  nothing  else  than 
particles  of  animaUd  jeUy  not  even  confined  wiMn  a  definite  mm^rone,  the 
prehension  and  ingestion  of  food,  the  extraction  of  its  nutritive  portion 
by  a  digestive  process,  and  the  rejection  of  what  cannot  be  thus  reduced 
by  an  act  of  defecation,  are  performed  as  characteristically,  and  in  reaU 
ify  as  perfectbf^  as  in  the  highest  anmal^*  (§  14,  b).*  Contanued  In  §  1052. 

*  Dabwih's  Ut8  purely  Bpecnlative  work  On  the  Origin  of  Speeiat  (an  tg^  of  the 
Vestiget  of  the  Natural  Hutorv  qf  Creation,  p.  18a-188),  in  which  the  Anthor  Uunln  that 

in  a  distant  ftiture  light  vnlThe  throton  on  the  ORioin  qftnan**  I  and  whose  title  reveals 
■^object,  may  be  tried,  in  part,  by  the  foregoiDg  facto,  and  especiaUy  by  thoee  at  pb 


ivf^/.    wiLny  omer  cause  inan  "  a  i;peator"  as  all  its  snpposet 

i!<yery  relatiye  fact  in  science,  of  any  importan(»,  contradiets  the  wlude  of  this  Viote&tly 

revolutionary  scheme.    See  Humbouxt  and  Lewis  in  connectioD,  p.  923,  92i.— 1860. 
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THE  GBEAT  FOTDAMENTAL  DISTmOTION  BETWEEN  AmUALS  ASD  PLANTS, 

OB  THE  BOUNDABY-IINE. 

§  1052,  a  (Sefera  to  §  1051);  It  will  now  be  interestisg  to  the  student 
of  PbjBiology  to  obeerre  the  Umversality  of  Nature's  laws  in  any  one  of 
her  great  departments^  in  the  manner  in  which  she  has  established  a  rad* 
ical  distinction  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  carried 
oat  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  in  both  kingdoms  respectively,  the 
fundamental  plan  of  rendering  one  the  Producers  of  organic  compounds 
out  of  the  elements  of  matter,  and  the  other  Consumers  of  those  com* 
pounds,  and  how  this  characteristic  will  readily  distinguish  the  lowest 
species  of  one  kingdom  from  the  lowest  of  the  other  (§  13-14,  18,  173, 
185,  298-303 ;  and  Iicdex,  article  Pianta).  By  this  brief  recurrence  to 
the  subject,  which  is  made  for  the  sake  of  the  following  quotation,  which 
brings  into  view  the  great  economy  of  life  as  manifested  in  the  boundary- 
lines  of  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  kingdoms,  and  which  confirms  the 
principles  expressed  in  this  work  (in  the  references  to  sections  just  made), 
we  shall  refi^h  our  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  elaboraticNa  of  living  be* 
ings,  enlarge  our  conceptions  of  the  peculiar  properties  and  laws  by 
which  they  are  governed,  obtain  a  renewed  evidence  of  Creative  Power, 
and  be  quickened  in  our  adoration  (f  409,  493  a;  and  Index,  articles 
Design  and  Creator),    The  foregoing  Writer  (§  1051)  goes  on  as  follows : 

<^  If  we  now  compare  an  Amoeba  or  an  Actmopkrys,  in  its  quiescent 
state^  with  a  PaknoghjEOy  or  an  equally  simple  Protophyte,  we  can  scarce- 
ly assign  any  structural  characters  by  which  one  could  be  differentiated 
from  the  other.  But  when  we  look  at  their  physiological  actions,  how 
wide  is  the  distinction.  The  Protophyte,  like  the  Phanerogamic  plant, 
obtains  the  materials  of  its  nutrition  from  the  air  and  water  that  sur- 
round it,  and  possesses  the  marvellous  power  of  detaching  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, carbon,  and  nitrogen  from  their  previous  binary  combioationsy 
and  of  uniting  them  into  chlorophyll,  starch,  albumen,  and  other  ternary 
and  quaternary  combinations ;  but  the  Protozoon,  in  common  with  the 
highest  members  of  the  Animal  kingdom,  is,  to  all  appearance,  destitute 
of  any  such  combining  power,  and  is  consequently  dependent  for  its  sup- 
port upon  organic  substances  previously  elaborated  by  other  beings ;  so 
that  it  must  in  the  end  derive  its  sustenance,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
the  Vegetable  kingdom"  (§  13-14, 17,  803--304).  "Again,  the  Proto- 
phyte obtains  its  nutriment  by  the  absorption  of  liquid  and  gaseous  molOi- 
cules  which  penetrate  its  body  by  simple  imbibition  (§  289-295,  303  d, 
303^) ;  while  the  Ptotozoon,  though  destitute  of  any  permanent  mouth, 
stomach,  intestine,  or  anus,  extemporizes  (so  to  speak)  all  these  organs 
for  itself  whenever  there  is  occasion,  ingests  solid  particles  into  the  inte- 
rior of  its  body,  and  there  subjects  them  to  a  regular  digestive  process.'' 

"  Thus,  then,  by  attending  to  the  nature  of  their  food,  the  mode  of  its 
introduction,  and  the  character  of  their  respective  movements,  a  line  of 
distinction  may  be  drawn  between  the  Protophyte  and  the  Protozoon, 
scarcely  less  definite  than  that  which  separates  the  insect  from  the  plant 
whose  leaves  it  devours,  or  the  elephant  from  the  tree  on  whose  tender 
shoots  it  browses."— Jlf««[?<>-CA«rMr^tcal  Bemew,  p.  8-7,  April,  1856 ; 
New  York  edition.    The  itaJi^  are  generally  mine. 

And  now,  will  Organic  Chemistry  pretend  that  there  are  only  "  inci- 
dental, casual  differences  between  living  and  dead  matter,"  and  that 
"there  is  no  essential  difference  between  organic  and  inorganic  bodies," 
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and  that  '^  a  Chemist,  totally  unacquainted  with  oig^nic  matter,  iroold 
a  priori  have  deduced  all  these  inddental  differences  of  matter  from  the 
doctrine  of  affinity  and  the  science  of  stoichiometry  evol?ed  from  dead 
matter"!  (§  1034,  Lekmann.)  Naj  more ;  I  ask  the  Chemist  if  heirill 
even  hazard  an  assumption  as  to  the  ^'  incidental  differences^  betwea 
the  fundamental  law  which  enables  the  Plant  to  exert  ^Uhe  marvdloia 
power  of  detaching  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen  from  their 
previous  binary  combinations,  and  of  uniting  them  into  chlorophjll, 
starch,  albumen,  and  other  ternary  and  quaternary  combinatioDS,"  ind 
that  other  fundamental  law  whidi  deprives  the  Animal  ^'(tfanjEoch 
combining  power,  but  renders  it  dependent  for  its  support  upon  otgmk 
substances  previously  elaborated  by  the  Vegetable  kin^om!"  And^be' 
fore  taking  leave  of  our  able  Chemist,  I  would  respectMty  ask  him  opoB 
what  logical  ground  he  can  reconcile  the  doctrine  of  ^'simple  imbihidon" 
(the  '<  hunp-wick''  doctrine,  §  289,  291,  350,  Nos.  21,  22x65,23x66^ 
23i  X  67,  68,  69,  70,  25,  26,  26^,  27  x  71,  72,  73,  74, 75, 76, 11,  par- 
allel cohmins)  with  '^  the  marvellous  power  possessed  by  Plants  of  detach- 
ing oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen  from  their  prerioos  \mrj 
combinations,  and  of  uniting  them  into  cMorophyll,  starch,  albomeD,aiid 
other  ternary  and  quaternary  combinations  V*  (§  13-18,  37-42, 48, 53, 
293-295,  303-304,  360,  409  c-411,  and  the  next  following  sectiou, 
1053, 1054.)    It  is  fatal,  also,  to  the  doctrine  of  unity  of  cells  $  1051,o^ 

§  1052,  b.  And  now  a  word  upon  the  philosophy  of  hybrid  amnuk 
Much  has  been  said  in  these  Institutes  upon  the  mutahiH^  of  theFropff- 
ties  of  Life,  both  as  to  the  transient  and  permanent  nature  of  their  mas* 
ifestations,  and  much  as  to  the  influence  of  physical  agents  accoidiogto 
the  nature  of  these  changes.  This  principle,  indeed,  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics  (^  237-240),  is  deepjf 
concerned  in  the  temperaments,  vital  habit,  hereditary  diseases,  and  in 
all  philosophical  medicine.     It  pervades  the  work  before  us. 

When  the  reader  shall  have  considered  the  foregoing  in  coimectioO) 
let  him  refer  to  what  is  said  of  the  permanent  changes  which  m  in- 
duced in  the  ovum  by  the  male  parent,  and  according  to  the  pecolim- 
ties  of  his  physical  and  mental  constitution  (§  72-81),  and  also  to  tlie 
&cts  attendant  on  vital  habit,  acclimation,  and  the  general  iDSusoepth 
bility  to  a  second  attack  of  small-pox,  measles,  &c.  (§  535-568, 660, 
653  ^d,  654  by  659,  661,  664-666,  670.  Also  Indexy  Vital  Pbopo- 
ties). 

Now,  we  may  readily  discover  in  the  foregoing  facts  the  philosopiy 
which  is  concerned  in  the  incapacity  of  hybrid  animals  to  propagate  theff 
varieties ;  and  it  reflects  no  little  light  upon  our  general  philosopbjof 
life,  which  so  readily  offers  an  explanation.  This  incapad^  ^^^^°^^^ 
the  simple  element  that  the  properties  of  the  hybrid  animal  have  undo- 
gone  such  a  mutation,  and  in  strict  conformity  with  the  fbregoiBg  anal- 
ogies, that  the  semen  has  lost  its  impregnating  virtue  and  the  ovnm  id 
susceptibility  to  the  action  of  semen.  Or,  if  hybrids  be  sometimes  ca- 
pable of  fruitful  intercourse  for  one  or  two  generations,  it  only  ^^^ ' 
correspondence  in  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  procreatiog  nmji 
through  repeated  impressions  upon  the  constitution,  with  the  ^^ 
necessity  of  repeated  vaccinations  to  extinguish  the  susceptibili^  to  ^ 
ferther  production  of  the  disease.  And  so  of  occasional  /^P^^'^J^ 
small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlatina,  before  the  susceptibility  disappear 
(§  654  by  664).     The  principle  is  a  profound  attribute  of  H/e- 
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From  the  foregoing  premises  it  is  evident  that  any  general  &ilure  of 
animals  to  propagate  with  each  other  must  be  r^arded  as  a  fundament- 
al test  of  species.  It  grows  out  of  a  law  implanted  in  the  constitution 
of  all  organic  nature,  and  a  law,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive grasp.  For  the  same  reason,  therefore,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  varieties  which  may  arise  from  the  intermingling  of  different  species 
cannot  propagate  themselves  beyond  a  few  generations.  All  this  may 
seem  peculi^ly  Providential.  But  it  denotes  a  far  more  stupendous  pro- 
vision, in  being  an  integral  part  only  of  one  magnificent  system  of  Unity 
of  Design  {See  references  in  this  section  as  to  vital  habit  &c.). 

§  1052  c.  It  is  confidently  stated  that  about  nine  species  of  dioecious 
plants  have  been  known  to  3rield  fruit  where  it  was  impossible  to  have 
had  any  communication  with  the  male.  We  shall  simply  place  this 
conclusion  in  the  cat^ory  involved  in  §  1051,  a.  '  We  are  not,  however, 
disposed  to  question  the  absence  of  the  male  plant,'  but  to  assume,  in 
that  event,  the  certainty  of  at  least  one  male  blossom  or  one  hermaphro- 
dite having  been«developed  on  the  stem  of  the  female.  That  is  enough. 
And,  in  this  conclusion,  we  are  warranted  not  only  by  all  analc^  in 
both  organic  kingdoms,  but  by  the  specific  facts  which  often  occur  ex- 
tensively, as  in  the  conversion  of  certain  varieties  of  the  strawberry 
(fragaria),  the  '^Hoveyy*  for  example,  into  exclusively  staminate,  and 
therefore  unproductive  flowers  (§  5-^  d,  c,  74,  p.  280,  §  449,  c2). 

ABSOBFnON  AND  CIRCULATION  IN  PLANTS. 

§  1053.  Although  the  laws  which  govern  absorption  and  circulation 
in  Plants  have  been  hitherto  variously  but  incidentally  considered  in 
this  work,  I  am  disposed  to  introduce  here  some  more  direct  observations 
on  accotmt  of  the  immediate  bearing  of  the  subject  upon  absorption  and 
circulation  as  carried  on  in  animals,  and  to  thus,  also,  extend  the  anal- 
ogy to  the  philosophy  of  v^etable  heat,  indicate  the  harmony  in  the 
laws  which  govern  absorption  in  Plants,  the  circulation  of  sap,  and  the 
secreted  products  of  vegetable  organization,  and  the  analogy  between 
these  and  the  corresponding  phenomena  of  animals  (§  293-295,  381, 
445  d-g,  and  references  in  1052  a;  also  ^  409  khy  k^  493  cCy  893  a). 

§  1054.  Absorption  by  the  roots  of  Plants  is  considered  an  inadequate 
explanation  of  the  circulation  of  Sap  among  those  who  advocate  the 
doctrine  of  capillaiy  attraction.  To  interpret  the  process,  the  leai^  or  its 
equivalent,  has  been  assumed  as  especially  instrumental ;  serving  either 
as  an  exhausting  apparatus  by  evaporation,  or  under  the  designation  of 
endosmosis,  or  contributing  its  aid  by  supposed  chemical  influences, 
through  the  operation  of  light,  upon  the  ascending  sap.  Some  one  of 
these  hypotheses  is  oonsiderod  an  indispensable  auxiliary  to  the  doctrine 
of  capillary  attraction  as  applicable  to  the  circulation  of  sap.  But,  in 
the  mean  time,  all  the  remarkable  facts  as  to  the  elective  power  of  the 
roots  of  Plants  in  their  function  of  Absorption  are  left  to  be  resolved 
by  '<  simple  imbibition"  or  the  **  lamp-wick"  doctrine,  as  it  comes  to  us 
from  liebig.  Carpenter,  and  others  (§  289-292,  1052,  and  references 
there.     Also  §  350,  Nos.  26,  26^,  27,  77). 

An  ingenious  application  of  the  Chemical  philosophy  has  been  pro- 
pounded to  satisfy  the  supposed  exigencies  of  capillary  attraction  not 
only  as  it  respects  the  ascent  of  sap,  but  as  affording  the  true  solution 
of  the  downward  motion ;  but  it  touches  not  the  elective  power  of  the 
roots.    This  hypothesis  is  also  thought  to  be  a  new  obstacle  to  the  doc^ 

Fff 
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trine  wbich  ascribes  life  to  aFlant,  and  the  dependence  of  Ha 
and  uniqae  prodads  upon  vital  actions^  and  notwitligtandmg^  afao,  thai 
Plants  pooBCflp  a  fiir  greater  oiganizing  power  than  anhwaH  (!  11.  42, 
217,  298,  300, 1052);  have  exactly  the  same  oiganic  fnnrtiom  m  i»- 
mals  (§  249) ;  and  generate  an  endkss  Tarietjr  of  precise,  oniqve,  <ngaait 
eompoonds  oot  of  a  flnid  oonstitoted  of  the  same  desoeDts  as  tlie  Uood 
(S  34-37,  41-48,  136).  The  hypothesis  derives,  alsQ,  no  little 
anoe  from  its  i^iplicatkm  to  the  circolation  of  the  hlood,  and  the 
sion  that,  if.it  cannot  be  sostained  in  lefierenee  to  Plants^  it  nnst  be 
equally  gronndlesB  in  regard  to  AnimaK  The  doctrine  comes  rrc>m 
mended  to  oar  attention  by  its  distingnidied  Advocates. 

I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show  the  want  of  all  ftmntlnlion  fir 
the  more  comprdiensive  prindple  set  finth  by  Liebi^  and  of  which  the 
Ibregoing  is  a  coraOary^  that 

<^  The  Cause  of  the  staU  o/Manos.  « to  hefotmd  m  a  saia  o/dkamga 
wJaeh  the  food  undergoes  m  the  orgtmrnm,  and  these  an  the  rtmlb  ofpro^ 
eeaee  of  deeon^pomtionj  to  which  either  the  food  iitelf  or  the  riiilaie>/onn- 
ed  from  ity  or  partB  of  organs,  are  subjeetetT  (^  350,  No,  7,  pareMd  cohnwi). 

This  smnmary  principle^  in  which  oxygen  gas  figures  couspifcuoosly, 
is  the  combastive  doctrine  of  life.  The  Projector  held  it  to  be  ap^ca- 
ble  to  eveiy  motion  and  to  all  the  phenomena  of  living  bein^  in  heahh 
and  disease  (§  350,  Nos.  3, 7,  9, 10, 12, 15, 17^,  21, 73,  §  350^),  and  em 
in  death  (!  350,  No.  49,  383>  It  was  laid  as  the  foondation  of  Then- 
peotics  (§  350f ).  It  was  also  made  to  explain  our  very  thoogfats  and 
passions ;  those  being  also  imputed  to  the  nnion  of  oi^gen  with  the 
combostible  elements  of  the  brain  (§  349  e,  1076  a),  and  whidi  led  « to 
the  demonstration  upon  ^  The  Socl  ahd  Ihstdict."  It  is  the  circumstaneey 
also,  of  these  fundamental  doctrines  being  still  the  cmrrent  Mpilj^  phl. 
losophy  that  has  prompted  another  part  of  the  Appendix  (S  433,  1034). 

I  cheerfnlly  conceded  that  the  foregoing  '^  snmmary  prinajde,  were  it 
true,  would  be  truly  beantifbL"  I  therefore  fidt  the  importance  id  shov- 
ing that  ^  it  was  not  only  deficient  in  every  necessary  element,  but  was 
ccmtradicted  by  all  the  phencMnena  of  Sympathy,  and  by  all  that  is 
known  of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics.  I  am  thus  provided  with  a  vast 
aeries  of  £M3ts  in  advance^  which  must  be  taken  in  oonnectiaQ  with  what 
I  am  now  to  say  of  the  corollary  firom  the  fundamental  doctrine.  This 
eorollaiy  connstB  in  the  application  of  the  gen«^  docbine,  above,  to  the 
circulation  ol  the  si^  and  the  blood.    It  supposes  that 

The  movement  of  the  sap,  upward  and  downward,  is  generated  in  the 
leaf  by  the  action  of  lif^t  in  [womoting  the  deomnposition  of  carbonic 
add  gas,  that  ^  marvellous  power  posBessed  by  Plants"  (S  350,  Nosl  6S^ 
73,  74,  76,  §  1052).  The  imperfect  ascending  fluid  is  thus  converted  in 
the  leaf  into  perfect  sap,  and  the  change  is  supposed  to  institute  a  pro- 
pelling force  in  the  imperfect  juice,  by  which  the  perfected  ssp  is  driven 
out  of  the  leaf  and  through  its  downward  course.  The  force,  generated 
in  the  leaf,  is  also  coueidcTed,  firom  the  motion  which  ensues  in  that  part, 
as  the  most  essoitial  cause  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap,  or  that  the  fluid  is 
thus  lifted  firom  the  roots  to  the  summit  of  the  most  lofty  trees.  Sudi, 
then,  is  the  ingenious  doctrine  which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  sub- 
stitute for  capillary  attraction  in  expounding  the  circulation  of  Plants; 
as  the  illustration  drawn  from  a  ^'hunp-wick''  was  found  to  be  applica- 
ble only  to  the  ladides  in  their  supposed  office  of  ^*  simple  imbibition'* 
fS  289-293). 
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This  principle  has  the  merit  of  appearing  to  be  equally  applicable  to 
the  circulation  in  animals  as  to  that  of  plants  (§  850,  No.  73,  &c.),  and 
it  forms  a  remarkable  instance  of  consistency  in  a  somewhat  comprehen- 
sive range  of  a  purely  fiEMstitious  hypothesis,  though  it  is  regardless  of  all 
the  overpowering  £Etcts  which  declare  its  artificial  character.  The  pul- 
monary circulation  is  said  to  depend  upon  the  union  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  with  the  carbon  of  the  venous  blood,  in  consequence  of  which 
this  blood  drives  the  decarbonized  into  the  left  auricle.  But,  in  the  case 
of  the  systemic  or  greater  circulation,  the  order  of  things  is  reversed ;  for 
here  the  motion  is  supposed  to  be  generated  by  the  union  of  oxygen  with 
the  '^  structures  formed  out  of  the  food."  The  same  order  of  events  ob- 
tains in  the  liver — all  referable  to  ^'  a  series  of  changes  which  the  food 
undergoes  in  the  organism,"  &c.  This  is  liebig's  doctrine  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  and  sap,  as  expressed  in  the  foregoing  quotation,  and 
as  may  be  seen  farther  in  §  350,  Nos.  3,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10  15,  parallel  col- 
lanns,  and  §  383.  But  the  most  curious  facts  about  it  are,  as  I  formerly 
said,  that  it  '^  considers  the  circulation  of  the  blood  due  to  the  agencies 
of  oxygen,  and  not  tU  all  to  the  action  of  the  hearty**  and  that  it** 'is  the 
chemical  substitute  for  the  medical  aphorism,  ^  ubi  irritatio  xbi  affluosus,* " 
and  that  it  is  made  the  grand  basis  of  all  Pathology  and  Therapeutics 
(§  350,  No.  10,  §  SSOi-SSO^).  The  latter,  indeed,  should  naturally  flow 
from  the  main  physiologicid  doctrine,  if  Nature  be  truly  represented  by 
this  (§  1  a,  2  ^  383,  447^  a,  638,  1089). 

Doubtless,  this  remarkable  doctrine  of  the  drculation  of  the  blood 
might  have  been  left  to  itself  had  it  not  been  incorporated  in  the  lead- 
ing works  upon  Physiology,  as  in  Dr.  Carpenter's,  and  even  carried  into 
popular  systems,  as  by  Mrs.Willard,  whose  appropriation  of  the  philos- 
ophy is  regarded  by  Dr.  Cartwright  (in  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal)  as  singularly  ingenious  and  original  (§  349  cZ,  433). 
.  It  is  simply  my  remaining  object,  however,  to  inquire  into  the  sup- 
posed condition  of  the  circulation  in  plants,  as  in  all  other  relative  top- 
ics concerning  man  and  animals  thid  ground  has  been  sufficiently  ex- 
plored, and  since,  also,  if  the  hypothesis  can  be  contradicted  here,  it  must 
equally  fail,  as  is  admitted,  in  respect  to  animals.  I  shall  also  endeav- 
our to  avoid  a  repetition  of  whatever  I  may  have  hitherto  said,  and  limit 
myself  to  the  statement  of  a  few  simple  &ct8. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  hypothesis  contains 
a  fatal  element — the  prodigious  amount  of  force  which  is  said  to  be  gen- 
erated in  the  leaf,  as  well  as  in  the  lungs  and  other  soft  structures  of  an- 
imals. On  this  point  I  am  bound  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Chem- 
ists, who  say  that  such  must  be  the  consequence  of  the  chemical  changes 
which  are  supposed  to  be  in  progress  for  the  production  of  motion.  As 
expressed  by  these  Philosophers,  who  designate  it  as  '*  an  inexpressible 
force^*  or  compare  it,  like  liebig,  to  a  '^  steam-engine"  (§  350,  No.  15), 
it  would  be  abundantly  sufficient  for  any  purposes  in  artillery  or  in  blast- 
ing rocks  (§  392,  c). 

In  the  next  place,  there  are  many  other  circumstances  attending  the 
circulation  in  Plants,  as  well  as  Animals,  not  hitherto  considered,  which 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  interpret  by  the  Chemical  doctrinef  but  which 
are  readily  explained  by  the  Vital.  Where,  for  example,  is  the  auxili- 
ary power  to  capillary  attraction  (if  the  latter  be  included) — ^where,  the 
leaves,  or  even  buds,  when  vegetation  starts  from  its  hybemating  state 
in  northern  countries  I     Observe  the  Acer  saccharinum — ^the  remarkable 
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vigour  of  its  drcnlation  before  there  is  a  development  of  the  bad.  In- 
deed, the  harvest  of  maple-sugar  often  takes  place  in  the  Northern  States 
while  the  earth  is  covered  with  snow  to  the  depth  of  many  feet.  The 
circulation,  too,  is  most  vigorous  after  frostj  ni^ts  succeeded  by  wann 
mornings ;  and  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  rises,  for  a  night  or  two^ 
to  some  40^  F.,  the  flow  of  sap  is  apt  to  be  greatly  diminiahed,  but  is 
restored  in  profusion  on  the  return  of  frost.  What  in  Chemistry  will 
explain  such  a  phenomenon  ?  And,  if  it  retreat  befbre  obstadea  of  this 
nature,  must  it  not  abandon  the  whole  groimd  ?  Nay,  how  palpable  the 
force  of  a  single  fact,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  phenom^ion  is  duo 
to  the  effect  of  heat  as  a  vital  agent  on  the  irritability  of  vegetaUe  oc^ 
ganization,  and,  singularly  enough,  as  admitted  by  laebig  (§  350,  Na 
65) ;  and  whether  operating  at  the  higher  and  more  uniform  degrees,  or 
alternating  at  the  free2dng  point,  the  exact  explanation  is  involved  in  the 
law  of  Vital  Habit,  as  set  forth  in  these  Institutes  at  pages  363-370. 

Such,  mainly,  is  also  true  of  the  Vitis  vim/era,  whidi  was  the  subject 
of  many  ingenious  experiments  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  EEales^  as  appeared 
in  his  Vegetable  Statics.  And  this  brings  us  upon  the  £ishionaUe  ground 
at  which  I  have  been  aiming — that  of  ^'  Experimental  Philoeo]^.'' 
These  experiments  are  allowed  to  have  been  ably  and  critieally  condiici- 
ed,  and  are  standard  references.  Let  us,  therefore,  interrogate  some  of 
these  experiments,  and  see  how  far  they  oorre^nrnd  with  Nature^  or  hov 
far  they  contradict  her  and  bear  out  the  Chemist ;  and  let  us^  at  the 
same  time,  take  along  the  corroborating  testimony  of  other  eminent  ob- 
servers, who  were  obliged  to  conclude  that  ^'  the  sap  moves  with  sodi 
velocity  and  force,  that  it  must  be  propelled  by  vital  contractions  and 
dilatations  of  the  vessels"  (§  293).  Now,  in  some  of  Dr.  Hale's  expexi- 
ments  there  was  not  only  an  absence  of  leaves  and  buds,  but  the  sttaap 
alone  was  the  subject  of  observation.  There  was  wanting,  thocfore, 
every  thing  that  could  contribute  to  the  Amdamental  requisite  of  the 
Chemist,  and,  indeed,  I  may  say,  what  is  conmdered  indispensable  hy 
all  the  physical  Philosophers  to  the  simple  doctrine  of  capillaiy  attno- 
tion  tus  it  regards  the  ascent  of  sap.  Take,  as  an  example^  £^.  xxxvi 
Thus : 

<<  April  6th,  at  9  A.M.  I  cut  off  a  vine,  on  a  Southern  tt^iect,  two 
feet  nine  inches  from  the  ground.  The  remaining  stem  had  no  lateral 
branches.  It  was  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  I  fixed  on  its 
top  the  mercurial  gauge;"  of  double  curve,  to  admit  the  flow  of  a  few 
inches  of  sap. 

For  several  days  the  mercury  was  more  or  less  pushed  up  by  the  sap, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  ^'  April  14th,  at  7  AJkf.  the 
mercury  rose  to  20  inches  high.  At  9  A.M.  22  inches.  Fine  warm 
sunshine.  Here  we  see  that  the  warm  morning  gives  a  fresh  vigov  to 
the  sap."  <<  April  18th  (12th  day),  at  7  A.M.  mercury  32  inches  high, 
and  would  have  risen  higher  if  there  had  been  more  mercury  in  the 
gauge.  From  this  time  to  May  5th  the  force  gradually  decreased  [tlie 
life  of  the  plant  giving  way].  On  the  18th  of  April  the  force  of  the 
sap  was  eoual  to  36  feet  height  of  water.  Here,  the  force  of  the  risii^ 
sap  in  the  morning,''  the  doctor  concludes,  *'  ispkxmfy  awing  to  the  energy 
of  the  root  and  stem," 

In  another  and  similar  experiment,  at  the  same  time,  '^  the  mercurial 
gauge  being  fixed  near  the  bottom  of  a  vine,  the  mercury  was  ifused  by 
the  force  of  the  sap  88  inches,  equal  to  43  feet+d  inche6+^  height  q£ 
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water;  whidi  force  is  iiear  five  times  greater  than  tbe  force  of  the  blood 
in  the  great  crural  artery  of  a  horse ;  seven  times  greater  than  the  force 
of  the  blood  in  the  like  artery  of  a  d<^ ;  and  eight  times  greater  than 
the  blood's  force  in  the  same  arteiy  of  a  follow  doe/'  as  ascertained  by 
the  rise  of  the  blood  in  long  glass  tubes. 

In  these  experiments  it  is  sufficiently  manifest  that  all  the  physical 
h3rpotheses  fail,  since  all  of  them  assume  that  the  lea^  or  its  equivalent, 
is  indispensable  to  the  progressive  rise  of  the  sap.  The  result,  I  say, 
shows,  what  all  organic  nature  teaches,  that  so  important  a  function  as 
the  circulation,  and  so  exceedingly  variable  as  in  plants,  yet  most  ex- 
actly suited  in  every  species  and  eveiy  individual  (bnt  varied  in  all  the 
species),  to  the  methodical  steps  in  vegetation,  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  capricious  operation  of  any  chemical  or  physical  agencies,  and  that 
a  force  is  established  at  the  very  base  of  a  plants  that  shall  not  foil  of 
the  exigencies  of  vegetable  life  according  to  its  progressive  changes 
(§  892  5, 894) ;  and  the  same  general  principle  may  be  affirmed  of  every 
great  function  of  organic  life.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  sap  is 
moved  by  something  peculiar  to  living  beings,  and  this  is  called  a  vital 
action.  The  motion  which  we  have  seen,  however,  would  prove  utter- 
ly destructive  to  the  leaf,  and  even  to  all  delicate  branches,  without  a 
gradually  countervailing  influence  upon  that  action,  and  the  subdivision 
of  vessels  will  not  alone  explain  the  diminution  of  force.  We  must 
hence  infer,  what  is  denoted  by  other  important  foots,  that  the  reduction 
of  force  arises,  also,  from  a  modified  action  in  the  vessels  leading  to  the 
twigs  and  bud,  as  well  as  in  the  bud,  or  leaf^  itself.  Here  a  new  action 
is  set  up,  and  a  new  motion  of  the  sap  begins,  which  is  propagated  along 
its  downward  course  by  a  universal  action  of  the  vascular  system,  mod- 
ified in  different  parts  according  to  the  special  final  causes  of  each  part 

Although  there  were  no  leaves  in  the  foregoing  experiments,  and,  in- 
deed, only  a  short  stump  of  the  vine,  the  results  were  not  unexpected 
to  the  Philosopher,  who  adopts  the  theory  that  the  circulation  of  sap  is 
owing  to  temperature.  But  temperature  could  not  be  always  made  to 
explain  the  phenomena,  Capillary  Attraction  was  little  imderstood,  and 
Chemistry  was  yet  unfiedged.  Accordingly,  as  in  all  ca^  where  genius 
departs  from  Nature,  even  the  acute  mind  ci  Dr.  Hales  has  a  special  hy- 
pothesis for  each  apparent  difficulty;  sometimes  borrowing  from  the 
theory  of  the  Yitalist,  though  less  so  than  most  Organic  Chemists,  and, 
like  the  latter,  actually  raising  hypotheses  in  direct  oppositi<m  to  each 
other  (§  850,  &c.).  '[DbJcc  the  following  examples,  where  the  leaves  had 
obtained  their  full  development,  and  which  will  farther  show  the  error 
of  the  physical  hypotheses.    Thus : 

^^  July  4th,  at  noon,  I  cut  off  within  three  inches  of  the  ground  an- 
other vine  on  the  South  aspect,  and  fixed  to  it  a  tube  seven  feet  high, 
and  filled  it  with  water,  which  was  imbibed  by  the  root,  the  first  day, 
at  the  rate  of  a  foot  in  an  houTj  but  the  next  day  much  more  slowly ;  yet 
it  was  continually  sinking,  so  that  at  noonday  I  could  not  see  it  so 
much  as  stationary** — ^the  life  of  the  stump  now  giving  way. 

Here  are  two  important  foots.  There  was  no  apparent  upward  force, 
though  there  may  have  been  some  miogling  of  the  sap  with  the  water ; 
and,  secondly,  the  water  being  vitally  adapted  to  the  plant,  it  was  lit- 
erally carried  down  to  the  roots  from  the  tube  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  an 
hour.  There  was  no  chemistry  here  to  e£fect  or  in  any  manner  influ- 
ence the  descent;  and  the  water  went  the  wrong  way  for  capillary  attrao- 
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tion.  The  hjpotheBiB  of  gravity  wotild  be  abBnrd,  while  it  is,  also^  con* 
tradicted  by  the  preceding  experiments ;  and  the  decent  o£  the  sap  has 
been  a  greater  problem  to  oar  rival  friends  than  its  aaoenL  The  import- 
ance and  compass  of  the  proof  will  be  at  once  perceived.  But  he,  ivbo 
made  the  experiment,  seeing  the  want  of  agreement  with  the  preoediD^ 
thought,  like  a  great  many  other  Philosophers,  that  a  oonflicting  fiict 
would  justify  a  special  hypothesis.  Let  us  therefore  hear  the  doctor 
upon  this  troublesome  point     Thus : 

'^  Now,  since  the  flow  of  sap  ceased  at  once,  as  soon  as  the  vine  was 
cut  off  the  stem,  the  principal  cause  of  its  rise  must,  at  the  same  time^ 
be  taken  away,  viz.,  the  great  perspiration  of  the  Uaoee^^ 

That  is  the  doctrine,  along  with  cqnllary  attraction,  of  a  lai^ge  seetiaQ 
of  the  physical  school ;  but  it  supplies  no  aliment  to  Chemistry.  In  aD 
the  cases,  the  blunders  arise  fSrom  a  defective  observation  of  &cts^  and 
from  an  ignorance  in  the  difference  between  the  physiolc^cal  oondttion 
of  the  vine  and  of  other  plants  before  and  after  leafing  (§  1034).  In  the 
experiments  first  recited,  the  vine  was  in  its  budding  season,  when  vege- 
table life  is  in  highest  activity,  and  hence  the  profusion  of  sap,  the  fooroe 
of  its  circulation,  and  the  development  of  heat  (§  445, «,/).  On  the  oon* 
trary,  in  the  last  experiment  Nature  had  accomplished  her  greatest  of 
objects  in  the  development  of  the  leaves ;  and  Dr.  Hales  might  have  am* 
putated  the  largest  limb,  with  all  the  other  leaves  remaining,  and  there 
would  have  been  no  bleeding.  The  same  descent  of  the  sap  would  have 
occurred,  and  prompted  a  different  hypothesis. 

And  now  contrast  the  forgoing  experiment  with  his  condosion  as 
expressed  in  Esxp.  xxxviii.;  the  words  in  iUjJice  being  designed  by  mysdf 
to  facilitate  the  hasty  reader.  It  is  a  hypothesis,  directly  exposed  to  the 
preceding,  for  the  purpose  of  expounding  another  fact : 

''  The  sap,"  says  the  doctor,  ^'  begins  to  rise  sooner  in  the  morning  in 
cool  weather  than  after  hot  days ;  the  reason  of  which  may  be,  because 
in  hot  weather  much  being  evaporated,  it  is  not  eo  soon  supplied  by  the 
roots  as  in  cool  weather,  when  less  is  etfc^MralecL"  In  JEixp.  ^vL  he  says^ 
^^  It  was  found  that  the  trunk  and  branches  of  vines  were  always  in  an 
imbibing  state,  caused  by  the  great  perspiration  of  the  UaveSj  exapt  m  the 
bleeding  season^^'  when  there  are  no  leaves.  At  that  season  the  problem 
of  the  stump  led  him  to  conclude  that  <*  the  force  of  the  rising  sap  is 
plainly  owing  to  the  energy  of  the  root  and  stem"  (Eap.  xxvi.).  Will  the 
Chemist  explain  f 

In  one  of  his  experiments  he  attributes  an  efiect  to  the  '^  sun's  warmth,** 
in  making  the  vessels  ^^  dilate  and  contract  a  little.**  This  is  what  he 
means  by  '^  the  energy  of  the  root  and  stem."  Had  he  adhered  to  that 
explanation,  and  had  he  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  physiological  laws 
of  v^etable  life,  he  would  have  had  no  difficidt  problems  to  expoand,  no 
conflicting  experiments,  no  contradictions  of  himself.  Few  Pbilosophans, 
however,  as  littie  informed  in  the  philosophy  of  organic  Mfe,  have  been 
as  accurate  in  their  experiments,  or  more  capable  of  reasoning  upon  the 
facts,  than  Dr.  Hales.  But  thus  it  ever  is  with  all  who  depart  from 
their  main  field  of  operations  to  build  up  the  difficult  parts  of  oth^  sci- 
ences. Hales  was  a  divine,  and,  although  adroit  in  experiments,  and 
better  qualified  by  impartial  habits  than  the  Chemist,  it  is  no  detraction 
from  his  (or  their)  exalted  merits  to  say,  that  he  knew  so  little  of  Phys- 
iology he  was  incapable  of  applying  or  even  perceiving  the  fiicts  which 
the  student  of  oiganic  nature  may  readily  seize  and  convert  to  the  pin- 
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losophy  of  life,  and  turn  against  the  condosions  of  the  original  ob- 
server (p.  923-925,  Humboldt). 

Am  I  not,  therefore,  entitled  to  condade,  from  these  few  observations 
alone,  that  organic  beings  are  contradistinguished  from  inoi^anic  by  what 
is  popularly  known  as  life,  or  vitality,  and  with  the  summary  remarks  of 
one  of  the  greatest  scientific  Botanists  of  the  age,  Professor  Lindley,  of 
the  London  University,  as  expressed  in  bis  able  analysis  of  the  ^'  First 
Principles  of  Botany,"  that, 

1st.  '^  The  movement  of  the  sap  depends  upon  a  vital  irritability,  and 
is  independent  of  mechanical  causes"  (§  185, 188, 1881^). 

2d.  '^  The  proximate  principles  are  formed  by  the  vital  powers  of  the 
plant  acting,  in  conjunction  with  air  and  light,  upon  the  fluids  contained 
in  its  system." 

dd.  '<  All  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  growth  of  plants  are  caused 
hy  an  inherent  vital  action"  (§  293). 

§  1055.  I  shall  conclude  the  foregoing  subject  relative  to  the  circula- 
tion in  Plants  (§  1054)  by  a  quotation  from  Liebig's  ^^Besearches  on  the 
Chemistry  of  Foody  and  the  Motion  of  the  Juices  in  the  Animal  Bod^y" 
as  a  farther  justification  of  what  I  have  said  of  the  tampering  of  Chem- 
ists with  the  philosophy  of  organic  life,  in  former  sections  (§  5,  276^, 
676  by  1006  a,  1034,  &&),  and  that  it  may  be  compared  with  §  350,  jmzt- 
allel  columns,  and  §  350^  n.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  nearly  the  com- 
mon doctrine  relative  to  the  evaporation  by  leaves  in  explaining  the 
circulation  of  sap,  as  propounded  by  Dr.  Hales  (§  1054).  Professor 
liebig  infers  the  principle  from  experiments  made  upon  dried  mem- 
branes I  as  he  had  formerly  done  of  the  circulation  in  Plants  from  the 
action  of  ^^  a  lamp-wick"  (§  289).  Having  found  the  membranes  pervi- 
ous to  water,  oil,  &c.,  he  proceeds  to  say,  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Hors- 
ford,  republished  in  the  ^^  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arti^  (May, 
1848,  p.  415),  and  which  I  quote  for  the  brevity  of  the  conclusion,  that 

<'  The  employment  of  these  results  upon  the  processes  in  the  animal 
body  scarcely  requires  a  more  detailed  explanation. 

"  The  surface  of  the  body  is  the  membrane  from  which  evaporation 
goes  constantly  forward.  In  consequence  of  this  evaporation,  all  the 
fluids  of  the  body,  in  obedience  to  atmospheric  pressure,  experience  mo- 
tion in  the  direction  towards  the  evaporating  surface.  This  is  obviously 
the  chief  cause  of  the  passage  of  the  nutritious  fluids  through  the  walls 
of  the  bloodvessels,  and  the  cause  of  their  distribution  through  the  body.  We 
know  now  what  important  function  the  skin  frilfils  through  evaporation"  I 
(§  350^,  Ti-^^'-)  Our  Author  did  not  even  think  so  far  as  to  consider  the 
perpetual  vicissitudes  of  the  skin  in  that  respect,  nor  how  wonderfully 
the  blood  becomes  concentrated  in  the  great  internal  vessels  in  the  sweat- 
ing stage  of  the  malignant  cholera,  or  as  the  same  phenomena  distin- 
guish a  paroxysm  of  fear.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  this  distin- 
guished Leader  in  Physiology  here  loses  sight  completely  of  his  universal 
chemical  doctrine  of  motion,  which  had  been  put  forth  in  his  '^  Animal 
Chemistry"  (§  1054).  It  forms,  therefore,  another  antagonism  for  the 
Parallel  Columns, 

If  we  may  have  sometimes  appeared  deficient  in  dignified  sobriety  on 
similar  occasions,  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  render  an  apolo- 
gy, but  have  relied  implicitly  upon  the  sympathy  of  intelligent  readers ; 
and  while  we  have  not  laughed  at  the  able  Chemists  who  have  taken 
upon  themselves  the  labour  of  persuading  Physicians  that  animals  are 
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only  minerals,  but  rather  at  the  latter,  nor  have  been  offended  at  the  n^ 
rogance  which  admits  no  penetration  of  the  most  hidden  recesBes  of  Na- 
ture but  through  that  veil  of  ignorance  which  betrayed  the  Grispminto 
the  immortal  rebuke  of  Apelles,  we  have,  nevertheless,  in  our  sol  to 
save  something  from  the  wreck,  endeavoured  to  show  that  all  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  laboratory  justify  our  application  of  that  rebuke;  nor  do 
we  feel  responsible  for  any  risible  consequences. 

E2LPEBIMENTS    BT   MTSELF   TO    ASCERTAIN  WHETHER   THE  QUAKUFT  OF 
BLOOD  CIBCULATING  IN  THE  BRAIN  HAT  BE  REDUCED  ASnnCUUI. 

§  1056.  As  the  question  whether  the  bloodvessels  of  the  farain  bu^ 
be  brought  under  the  influence  of  bloodletting  like  those  in  other  {Nsts 
of  the  body  is  intimately  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  the  opentkn 
of  loss  of  blood,  as  si^t  forth  in  these  Institutes  ^  941,  950, 975,  &tj^ 
and  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  treatment  of  inflammatoiymd 
congestive  aifections  of  the  brain  (§  971-980,  &c),  I  shall  novintrodooe 
some  experiments  which  I  made  many  years  ago  in  referenoeto  the  sab- 
ject  before  us.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Uie  theoretical  CQDdnnoiu^ 
the  experiments  demonstrate  that  the  brain  is  on  common  gtooDdwith 
all  other  organs  as  it  respects  the  ^^  influences  of  bloodlettiDg,"  and  that 
is  the  important  end  at'  which  I  am  now  inviting  the  attention  of  the 
reader;  nor  am  I  aware  that  the  experiments  have  been  inTalidated 
They  were  communicated  to  Dr.  James  Johnson,  Editor  of  the  Mti^ 
Chirwrgical  Heview^  London,  in  1834,  who  published  an  abstract  of  tiie 
Article  in  the  April  Number  of  the  Review  for  that  year,  and  which  was 
introduced  by  the  following  prefisitory  remarks : 

"The  Editor  having  received  a  long  paper  from  Dr.  Paine,  of  New 
York,  is  unable  to  insert  it  in  the  MecL  Chir.  Beview,  into  which  no  o^- 
inal  articles  can  be  admitted,  excepting  some  short  cases  or  pieces  of  in- 
telligence. The  Editor,  however,  has  had  a  short  analysis  of  Dr.  Fame's 
paper  drawn  up,  &c  J-  J" 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  ^^  the  analysis :" 

"  Marked  and  conflicting  differences  of  opinion  prevail,  relative  to  the 
proximate  cause  of  cerebral  affections.  These  differences  we  maj  ^ 
ascribe  to  the  vridely  opposite  conclusions  which  Physiologists  have  8^ 
rived  at  as  to  the  functions  of  the  brain,  more  particularly  of  the  state 
of  its  circulation.  Dr.  Paine  instituted  a  suite  of  expoiments  to  deteh 
mine,  if  possible,  the  normal  state  of  the  brain,  so  fiff  as  infonnation  so 
derived  might  be  connected  with  its  abnormal  changes. 

'<  That  the  brain  is  naturally  incompressible,  he  regards  as  an  estalh 
lished  truth.  But,  with  reference  to  the  opinion  that  the  cranium  moat 
always  be  filled,  he  thinks  '  the  spaces  which  exist  between  the  pariet^ 
of  the  ventricles,  between  the  membranes,  the  skull,  the  oonvolvtions  of 
the  brain,  &c.,  are  not  necessarily  occupied  by  a  serous  4ai4  hat  most 
be,  in  part,  pervaded  by  an  aqueous  vapour,  which  is,  of  coarse,  sosccp- 
tible  of  condensation,  not  only  from  the  decline  of  caloric,  hat  bj  an/ 
power  exceeding  its  force  of  expansion.  And  so,  on  the  other  hand,  w 
elasticity  of  the  vapour  will  promote  a  reduction,  by  loss  of  blood,  of 
the  contents  of  the  cerebral  bloodvessels  to  any  extent  The  exigence 
of  such  an  elastic  vapour  is  inferable  from  what  is  known  to  exist  m 
other  cavities  of  the  body,  and  from  what  is  respired  from  the  Jung*  « 
must,  therefore,  be  iess  more  strongly  juronounced  in  the  caritjr  of  tha 
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cranium  id  oonfleqnence  of  the  exdosion  of  atmospheric  pressure,  except- 
ing so  &r  as  this  operates  through  the  openings  in  the  skull/ 

'^  To  get  rid  of  sources  of  amtugaity,  connected  with  the  otherwise  un- 
determined question,  whether  such  vapor  existed  naturally,  or  was  pro- 
duced during  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  brain,  experiments  were 
performed  (on  calves),  so  as  to  exhaust  the  system  of  its  blood.  With 
the  results  of  Kellie's  experiments  Dr.  Faine  premises  a  statement  of  his 
unacquaintance,  but  hazards  a  supposition  that  the  animals  may  have 
been  so  bled  by  Kellie  as  to  occasion  fatal  syncope  ^  before  the  body  was 
deprived  of  the  circulating  fluid ;  and  that,  as  condensation  of  the  vapour 
has  taken  place  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  the  blood  has  rushed  into 
the  brain  to  supply  the  vacuum.  Such,  indeed,  wonl4  be  a  necessary 
consequence  of  vapour  so  condensed,  and  of  any  blood  remaining  in  the 
aorta,  the  cava,  or  the  great  branches  connected  with  those  of  the  head. 
For  this  reason  we  shfdl  always  find  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  in  the  hu- 
man subject,  ftdly  occupied  by  solid  and  fluid  matter,  to  whatever  extent 
depletion  may  have  been  carried,  unless  the  patient  may  have  been  tre- 
panned during  life,  or  before  any  reduction  of  the  natural  temperature. 
It  does  not,  therefore,  follow  that  vapour  cannot  have  existed  within  the 
cavity  of  the  skull  during  life  because  it  is  fully  occupied  by  incompress- 
ible matter  after  death.' 

<'  The  calves  were  experimented  upon  in  this  way :  The  aorta  near 
the  heart,  or  the  descending  cava,  was  opened,  when  so  rapid  was  the 
hemorrhage  that  the  heart's  action  ended  only  on  the  vessels'  being  fully 
emptied.  Lest  condensation  of  vapour  should  possibly  have  arisen  from 
reduction  of  temperature,  the  head  was  instantly  removed  after  the  ani- 
mal died.  On  examination.  Dr.  Faine  ^  uniform^  found  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  and  of  the  membranes  nearh/  deprived  of  their  contents,  and  the  organ 
ferfecUy  blanched.^  No  disproportion  in  the  quantity  of  the  blood  was 
observed,  whether  the  animal  had  been  trepanned,  or  the  external  air 
excluded.  The  serum  exhibited  only  ^  a  tmge  of  recP  when  the  brain 
was  opened  up,  and,  therefore,  there  could  be  but  very  little  blood  in  its 
vessels,  or  those  of  the  pia  mater.  Not  more  than  half  a  drachm,  and 
*  always  quite  as  much  when  the  animal  had  been  trepinned,'  was  ob- 
served in  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater.  Calves  were  judiciously  select- 
ed in  preference  to  dogs,  being  less  troublesome,  and  probably  less  liable 
to  cerebral  excitement  during  'an  operation  requiring  some  dissection.' 

''The  cranial  contents  were  determined  by  comparing  their  weight 
with  a  bulk  of  distilled  water  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  cavify.  The 
dura  mater  was  not  included,  and  its  sinuses  were  not  disturbed  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  entrance  of  water.    Here  are  the  results : 

OSS.  dn.  gn. 

1.  Brain — skull  trepanned 10  4     20 

Water — distilled 10  4      10 

2.  Brain — sknll  trepanned 9  4     26 

Water— distilled 9  2       0 

S.  Brain— eknll  trepanned 10  8  26 

Water— distilled 10  2  6 

1.  Brain — sknll  entire 11  1  5 

Witer— distilled 10  7  20 

2.  Brain— skull  entire 10  6  10 

Water — distilled , '  10  4  60 

8.  Brain— skull  entire .........*.*..  10     2     40 

Water— distilled ....!lO     0     62 

"On  injecting  quicksilver  into  the  human  brain  an  equal  bulk  of 
bloody  serum  was  always  expelled.    The  average  quantity  of  quicksil- 
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Ter,  on  injection  into  the  brains  of  animalB  bled  to  death,  was  'two 
pounds  in  brains  weighing  tea  ounces'  (!x) ;  the  sinuses  of  the  dura 
mater  admitted  the  maximum  of  this  proportion. 

<'If  these  experiments  be  correct^  and  otherwise  trustworthy,  less 
blood  circulates  within  the  head  than  has  been  supposed ;  and  the  amoant 
of  sanguineous  efiusion  has  probably  been  overrated,  unless  the  ratio  bd 
higher  in  the  human  species. 

^'  Independently  of  the  experiments,  Dr.  Paine  thinks  that  we  are 
authorized  in  believing  the  circulation  within  the  substance  of  the  farain 
to  be  slow,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  small.  As  the  organ  chiefly  fills 
the  cavity,  little  space  only  can  be  allotted  to  the  membranes,  and  stOl 
less  to  their  chief  vessels.  The  experiments  sustain  the  condusicMis  de- 
rived from  anatomical  facts,  that  the  quantity  of  blood  is  much  more 
reduced  than  has  of)»n  been  conjectured.  The  veiy  sparing  provisian 
of  absorbents  with  which  the  brain  is  provided  is '  a  negative  alignment,' 
in  Dr.  Paine's  opinion,  <  that  the  brain  has  less  use  for  blood  than  other 
parts  of  the  system,  where  these  vessels  abound.'  'To  obtain  a  slow 
circulation,  an  abundant  and  equable  supply  of  blood  was  required ;  we 
find  this  provision  made.  Are  not  those  vessels  lai^  and  powerfol, 
which  convey  blood  from  the  aorta  to  the  confines  of  the  bnun  1  And 
do  we  not  see  the  brain  carefully  protected  against  the  force  of  its  own 
circulation  V  Here  we  cannot  but  admire  the  philosophic  vieira  enter- 
tained by  Dr.  Paine,  which,  however,  the  necessary  limits  allotted  to  Iub 
Article  only  permit  us  thus  to  glance  at. — Note  O  p.  1121. 

''  The  rate  at  which  the  blood  circulates  in  the  membranes  is  infmed 
to  be  much  more  active  than  that  within  the  proper  substance  of  the 
organ ;  the  bulk  of  transmitted  blood  being  confined  to  the  membranes. 
Yet,  from  the  tortuous  course  of  their  vessels,  the  drculating  fluid  most 
pass  slowly  compared  to  its  progress  in  other  great  organs.  It  is  prob- 
able, too,  from  such  considerations,  that  m  health  the  prcportion  of  senate 
fxines.  If  so,  a  variable  state  within  the  cranium  is  denoted ;  and  the 
normal  proportion  of  blood  being  ever,  probably,  nearly  the  same,  it  fol- 
lows, in  Dr.  Paine's  opinion,  that  '  any  preternatural  space  must  have 
been  occupied  by  vapour.'  In  accordance  with  the  renilts  of  our  Au- 
thor's experiments,  we  have  these  principles  deduced  for  practical  guid- 
ance, that 

'' '  Blood  may  be  abstracted  firom  the  brain  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  firom  other  organs. 

^  ^That  there  takes  place  necessarily  an  at^ive  coniractum  of  the  blood- 
vessels  of  the  bram^  as  the  exhaustion  of  their  blood  follows  equally  when 
the  external  air  is  not  admitted  within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium. 

<*  ^  That  there  must  be  a  production  or  expansion  of  aqoeous  vapour 
corresponding  in  bulk  and  elasticity  with  the  diminished  quantity  of 
blood  and  the  decrease  of  pressure  firom  the  force  of  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels. 

"  ^That  the  natural  proportion  of  blood  found  in  the  brmn,  after  its 
copious  abstraction  from  the  system,  arises  from  a  quantity  still  remain- 
ing in  the  vessels  connected  with  those  of  the  head,  and  which  rushes 
into  the  brain  after  death  to  supply  the  vacuum  produced  by  the  con- 
densation of  the  vapour  generate  during  the  contraction  of  the  cerebral 
vessels.' 

<<  Dr.  Paine  argues  that  the  living  system  is  undar  the  government  oi 
uniform  laws.    Universal  contraction  of  the  bloodve6sdls*"a  oootrac- 
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tion  greater  in  the  extreme  vessels  than  what  is  explicable  by  the  mere 
loss,  is  observed  to  be  attendant  on  the  abstraction  of  blood  (§  746  a,  912, 
931,  935  h-e^  938  hj  944  a-c^  &c.).  Is  not  a  similar  contraction  ex- 
tended  to  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  not  less  from  the  withdrawal  of  blood, 
than  likewise  ^  through  the  influence  of  sympathy  with  the  vascular  ac- 
tion throughout  the  body,  an  influence  rendered  still  more  probable  by 
the  propagation  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  along  the  arteries  of  the  bram^ 
that  the  topical  abstraction  of  blood  by  cupping  and  leeching,  if  not  also 
vesication,  operates  by  producing  a  sympathetic  contraction  of  the  ves- 
sels within  the  brain ;  that  inflammation  of  the  brain  is  relieved  on  a 
common  principle ;  and  that  opposite  inferences  would  involve  the  re- 
markable exemption  of  a  part  from  the  operation  of  general  laws,  and 
a  violation  of  the  usual  simplicity  of  Design!'  (§  516  d,  756  b^  893  ar-i, 
915-921,  939,  974, 1039).— Note  Q  p.  1122. 

^<  The  varying  changes  in  the  drcidation  of  the  brain  renders  proba- 
ble the  existence  of  an  elastic  vapor.  This,  it  is  inferred,  is  rendered 
yet  more  probable  from  the  rapid  production  of  vapor  when  the  temper- 
ature is  at  98^  F.,  atmospheric  pressure  being  removed,  which  must  be 
greatly  the  case  within  the  cranium,  and  allowing,  also,  for  ^  the  resist- 
ance of  the  circulating  fluid.'  ^  Equal  increments  of  temperature,  by  in- 
creasing in  geometric  prc^ression  the  force  of  vapor,  would  tend  to  em- 
barrass the  functions  of  the  brain.  But  an  admirable  provision  of 
Nature  guards  against  the  occurrence  of  such  casualties.'  As  the  bony 
inclosure  excludes  the  influence  of  atmospheric  pressure,  minus  the  open- 
ings at  the  base  of  the  skull,  ^  the  generation  of  an  elastic  vapor  is  pro- 
vided, the  pressure  of  which  at  98°  F.  to  the  ratio  of  steam  at  212°,  is 
as  1  j  to  30.  It  wiU  therefore  admit  of  an  easy  condensation,  such  prob- 
ably as  would  be  produced  by  an  increased  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head,  and  more  especially  by  blood  extravasated ;  and  however  the 
general  force  of  the  circulation  may  be  undetermined,  it  is  abundantly 
obvious,  from  the  tortuous  course  of  the  vessels^  and  their  minute  subdi- 
vision before  entering  the  substance  of  the  brain,  that  the  current  is  here 
sluggish  and  easily  resisted,  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  capillary  circu- 
lation depends  upon  the  via  a  tergOy  as  it  does  not  (§  392,  c).  It  will  not, 
therefore,  be  difficult  to  imagine  that  there  exists  this  &rther  hannoni- 
ous  relation,  by  which  the  ordinary  force  of  the  circulating  fluid  is  ac- 
curately countqjibalanced  by  an  aqueous  vapour.' 

<'The  minute  subdivision  of  vessels  before  entering  the  substance  of 
the  brain — ^the  obstacles  checking  the  impetus  of  blood  from  the  heart's 
action — the  absence  of  valves  in  the  cerebral  veins-^the  remarkable  dis- 
tribution of  the  sympathetic  nerve^  &c,  are,  in  Dr.  Paine's  opinion,  so 
many  powerful  motives  for  believing  that  the  circulation  in  the  brain  is 
especially  dependent  on  a  specific  action  of  the  vessels  themselves  (§  392  c, 
&C.).  The  experiments  tend  to  show  that,  if  vapor  exist  naturally,  its 
quantity  must  be  small.  A  small  quantity,  however,  is  quite  sufficient 
for  meeting  the  exigencies  of  its  purpose.  The  vapor  may  yet  be  found, 
it  is  supposed,  by  subsequent  inquirers,  to  enact  a  most  influential  part 
in  the  cerebral  economy,  its  great  compressibility  admitting  of  rapid 
changes  in  the  quantity  of  circulating  fluid ;  and  by  which,  ^  in  severe  con- 
gestions, mechanical  pressure  is  partly  obviated,  and  the  circulation  less 
embarrassed  in  portions  of  the  organ  not  involved  in  disease.' 

^'  If  the  production  of  vapor  under  the  most  probable  circumstances 
could  be  established,  ^  the  uniformity  of  Nature,  upon  the  questions  be- 
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fore  us,  would  be  recognized.  No  longer  would  there  eaddt  any  neet^ 
sitj  of  forming  new  doctrines  to  explain  aaalogouB  changes  which  haTO 
acquired  the  force  of  established  laws  among  other  organs ;  the  tieaU 
ment  of  cerebral  congestion  or  inflammation  will  be  again  placed  on  the 
broad  principle  which  determines  the  treatment  of  similar  afiectioDS  in  er- 
ery  part  of  the  body ;  and  when  the  organ  becomes  the  snlgect  of  y^xras 
plethora  or  of  high  vascular  action — when  the  carotids  are  beating  with 
a  violence  that  communicates  motion  to  the  head,  while  the  pulse  in  the 
extremities  is  low,  feeble,  and  oppressed ;  when  also  the  skin  is  cold,  and 
the  blood,  which  may  not  be  determined  to  the  head,  is  aocnmulated 
about  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  the  heart  pulsates  with  exhausted  e& 
forts,  we  shall  be  no  longer  obliged  to  adopt  the  difficult  rationale,  that 
the  abstraction  of  blood  diminishes  the  violence  of  action  in  the  brain  by 
its  impression  on  the  vis  a  tergo.  We  shall  see  it  exerting  its  influence 
an  the  vessels  within  the  brain,  as  it  obviously  does  on  those  of  the  abdom- 
inal viscera  which  may  be  simultaneously  affected  by  congestion;  we 
shall  not  doubt  that  it  equally  induces  a  change  of  action  in  the  vesaels 
attended  by  their  contraction,  in  all  the  organs  that  may  be  involved 
in  analogous  affections ;  and  we  shall  the  more  readily  assent  to  this 
proposition  and  abandon  the  notion  of  a  diminished  vis  a  tergo,  whoi  we 
find,  as  these  changes  progress,  the  pulse  rises  in  strength  and  fuhiess, 
and  the  heart  beats  with  more  than  natural  energy;  which  now,  indeed, 
may  require  the  &rther  abstraction  of  blood  to  lessen  its  violence  and 
remove  the  evil  it  ori^aUy  produced ;  now,  indeed,  the  vis  a  tergo  msj 
become  a  motive  for  continued  depletion'  (§  498/,  750  a,  801,  806, 811- 
813, 961  €,  965  by  968, 969  c,  990 1). 

^^  From  a  lengthened  paragraph  of  highly  ingenious  reasoning.  Dr. 
Paine  draws  a  corollary — ^that  the  force  of  the  momentum  of  the  circii- 
lation  within  the  brain  may  be  determined  <  with  an  approach  to  accu- 
racy,' and  that  its  force  must  be  '  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  the 
of  vapor  at  98^  Fahrenheit,  removed  from  atmospheric  pressure.' 

Although  the  writer  of  the  abstract  is  pleased  to  say  that  '^  with  one 
other  extract  we  must  reluctantly  conclude  this  notice,"  I  shall  not  re- 
peat it  here,  and  have  omitted  other  parts,  as  not  being  immediately  rel- 
ative to  my  present  objects. 

But  I  will  add,  in  conclusion,  that  Donder  haa  seen  the  artfflies  of  the 
pia  mater  contract  when  the  cervical  sympathetic  nqpe  is  irritated 
The  brain  was,  of  course,  exposed ;  but  if  contraction  take  place  imdeiP 
such  circumstances,  it  is  a  law  which  must  operate  in  the  natural  cdi- 
dition. — ^Domdeb's  Physiologie  des  Menacbeny  p.  138, 140. 

SEDATIVES. 

§  1057,  a.  It  will  be  seen  in  these  Institutes,  that^  immediate  follow- 
ing the  general  subject  of  Therapeutics,  and  preceding  that  of  the  Modus 
Operandi  of  Bemedies,  and  extending  from  page  563  to  660,  are  diaqoi- 
sitions  upon  the  uses  of  various  groups  of  the  Articles  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  and  that  among  the  number  are  Narcotics,  'virhich  are  considered^ 
in  part,  in  their  aspect  as  Sedatives.  It  is  now  my  purpoee  to  make 
some  general  comments  upon  the  virtues,  and  mode  of  operating,  of  the 
entire  group  of  Sedatives,  and  upon  the  differences  which  prevail  amoog 
the  several  members  of  the  group  (See,  particularly,  p.  58^593). 

I  understand  by  Sedatives  those  remedies  whose  general  tenden<7  is  to 
diminish  vascular  action  in  a  direct  manner;  though  in  some  instaoees 
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they  may  at  first  produce  more  or  less  excitement,  which  is  followed  by 
diminished  action  as  an  ultimate  result  of  the  remedy  (§  891,  q).  Nay 
more,  the  excessive  application  of  the  most  powerful  Sedatives — loss  of 
blood,  narcotics,  hydroK^anic  add,  and  cold,  may  light  up  inflammation 
or  venous  congeistion  in  the  brain,  whilst  they  simultaneously  exert  their 
general  sedative  effects  upon  the  system  at  large  until  the  cerebral  affec- 
tion gives  rise  to  constitutional  excitement  (§  743, 817, 827^,  950, 974^, 
1024).   The  various  aspects  of  the  modus  operandi  may  be  seen  in  ^  891-^  h. 

These  opposite  effects,  however,  ore  not  common,  nor  is  the  excite- 
ment ever  strongly  pronounced  unless  the  sedative  proves  morbific  In 
the  extensive  class  of  Stimulants  and  Tonics  we  are  presented  with 
agents  which  illustrate,  by  their  opposite  virtues,  the  common  attributes 
of  the  Sedatives ;  since  it  is  the  direct  and  equally  uniform  tendency  of 
the  former  to  increase  vascular  action  in  a  direct  manner.  As  examples 
of  the  two  Classes,  bloodletting,  antimonials,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  cold, 
may  be  reckoned  as  standards  of  comparison  for  Sedatives,  and  alcoholic 
liquors,  spices,  mints,  the  vegetable  and  mineral  tonics,  animal  food,  and 
diy  heat,  as  representing  the  virtues  of  Stimulants. 

There  are  many  things,  however,  which  may  increase  vascular  action, 
and  induce  inflammation,  which  operate  in  virtue  of  some  irritation  they 
exert  (such  as  aloes,  scammony,  &c.),  but  whose  action  is  very  different 
from  that  of  stimulants.  Indeed,  the  most  powerful  Sedatives,  as  we 
have  seen,  may  become  iiritants  in  excessive  amount,  and  excite  inflam- 
mation. But  they  can  never  act  as  Stimulants  in  the  proper  accepta- 
tion of  this  class  of  agents,  but  in  virtue  of  morbific  influences  of  an  irri- 
tating nature.  Irritants  produce  disease  when  Tonics  will  not  (^  188-1 9 1). 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Sedatives  are  liable  to  the  same  qualifica- 
tions as  we  have  seen  of  the  groups  of  other  remedies,  being  liable  to  be 
more  or  less  otherwise  unless  rightly  administered.  This  qualification 
is  more  strongly  manifested  in  morbid  than  in  healthy  states  of  the  body. 
There  must  be  a  pathological  condition  which  shall  be  in  relation  to  the 
peculiar  virtues  which  are  denominated  sedative,  or  no  sedative  effect 
may  arise  firom  the  action  of  the  remedy,  and  even  an  opposite  result 
may  be  the  consequence,  as  often  vntnessed  of  opium  when  administer- 
ed in  high  states  of  arterial  excitement.  And  I  am  now  led  to  remark 
that  the  term  Sedative,  like  many  other  denominations  of  remedies,  is 
very  far  firom  iK>nveying  an  adequate  apprehension  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced ;  for  the  agents  so  called  not  only  reduce  the  properties  of  life, 
and  lessen  vascular  action,  but  they  exert  more  or  less  of  a  direct  alter- 
ative effect.  That  effect  is  most  distinctly  marked  when  they  aggravate 
or  produce  disease.     (See  Index,  Article  AUeraims.) 

§  1057,  h.  Again :  various  Sedatives  will  be  far  £rom  being  suited  to 
many  conditions  of  disease,  when  others  of  the  group  may  be  in  the  high- 
est degree  salutary.  Take  two  of  the  most  powerful.  Loss  of  blood, 
for  example,  will  often  save  life  where  opium  would  be  destructive ;  and, 
vice  veraoj  opium  will  relieve  the  subject  of  gastric  spasm  induced  by 
drinking  cold  water,  when  loss  of  blood  might  destroy  him.  Even  in 
some  conditions  of  inflammation,  remedies  which  are  commonly  stimu- 
lating and  tonic  will  prove  sedative  when  bloodletting  may  be  at  least 
useless.  Such  is  the  case  in  intermittent  inflammation,  after  suitable  de- 
pletion ;  since  Cinchona  may  then  succeed,  when  loss  of  blood,  antimo- 
nials, &c.,  have  ceased  to  be  curative  (§  662  by  675,  892  m-p).  This 
consideration  brings  up  the  importance  of  looking  well  at  the  patholog- 
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ical  distinctions  among  closely-allied  diseases,  inasmuch  as  C^nchooay 
and  many  other  agents  of  active  tonic  virtues,  are  directly  aedative  (by 
their  alterative  action),  in  suitable  states  of  the  system,  in  intermittent 
fever,  while  they  aggravate  all  other  fevers  at  the  same  early  stages; 
and  it  is  only  the  intermittent  form  of  inflammation,  and  those  venous 
congestions  which  have  peculiar  miasmata  for  their  predi^Kwing  caosoB^ 
in  which  Cinchona  would  not  also  prove  stimulating.  So  far,  therefore, 
the  forgoing  tonics  belong  to  the  group  of  Sedatives ;  and  they  show  us 
the  difficulties  of  artificial  arrangements  of  the  Materia  Medica.  These 
arise  mostly  from  the  compound  virtues  of  remedies,  and  often,  as  in  the 
case  before  us,  firom  certain  important  virtues  being  developed  only  by 
special  pathological  conditions ;  for,  it  is  not  the  tonic,  but  the  febrifi^ 
virtue  of  Cinchona,  and  analogous  remedies,  whidi  does  the  service  in 
intermittents.  The  latter  is  then  so  completely  in  relation  to  the  epe- 
dal  modifications  of  disease  that  it  transcends  or  counteracts  the  mor- 
bific action  of  the  former  (§  150-151,  and  references  there). 

§  1057,  c  In  my  '^  TherapetUical  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Mediotf* 
I  have  given  a  rather  different  import  to  the  group  of  Sedatives  than  is 
common,  having  placed  them  as  a  special  order  of  AntiphlogisticB.  The 
group  is  composed  of  such  as  are  most  capable  of  subduing  general  arte- 
rial excitement  in  a  direct  maimer,  though  some  of  them  may  be  little 
suited  to  the  relief  of  local  excitement  Thus,  the  narcotics,  when  just- 
ly applied,  reduce  the  irritability  of  the  whole  system,  and  moderate 
genial  excitement.  But  they  have  no  great  tendency  to  assuage  locd 
inflammations,  but,  on  the  contraiy,  their  tendency  is  more  frequently  to 
increase  them.  In  the  arrangement,  therefore,  of  the  Sedatives  accord- 
ing to  the  restricted  sense  in  which  I  have  employed  the  term,  I  have  es- 
timated their  therapeutical  value  according  to  their  greatest  usefulnesB 
in  allaying  morbid  irritability  and  sensibility,  particularly  the  former, 
in  their  appropriate  relations  to  certain  conditions  of  disease. 

§  1057,  d  We  may  next  proceed  to  regard  Sedatives  under  ^tb  eoIk 
divisions,  namely.  Sedatives  proper ;  Narcotics;  Cold;  Alterativea  aqtaUe 
of  nauseaitmgy  but  without  producing  that  effect;  and  Naiuseauts. 

The  first  subdivision,  or  Sedatives  proper^  comprises  Loss  of  Blood, 
Hydrocyanic  Acid,  Cyanide  of  Potassium,  Cyanide  of  Zinc,  Ferro-cya- 
nide  of  Potassium,  Cherry  Laurel,  Bitter  Almonds,  Hydrosulphate  of 
Ammonia,  Foxglove,  Tobacco,  Indian  Tobacco. 

The  second  subdivision,  or  Narcotics^  embraces  Opium,  and  its  prepa- 
rations as  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  therapeutical  value,  Henbane^ 
Poison  Hemlock,  Lupuline,  Lactucarium.  Add  also  the  ^^  Senso-Ptano' 
bfsant^^ — ^Belladonna,  Aconite,  Stramonium,  and  Delphinium. 

The  third  subdivision  consists  of  Cold  only,  and  in  its  local  action. 

The  fourth  subdivision  consists  of  Tartarized  Antimony,  to  which  Ip- 
ecacuanha might  be  added. 

The  fifth  subdivision,  or  the  Nauseants^  refers  to  such  agents  as  are 
sedative  only  when  they  produce  nausea.  There  are  many  of  this  de- 
nomination, but  none  of  them  are  of  much  use  in  medicine  as  nauseants; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  apt  to  produce  an  injurious  irritation  of 
the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  when  carried  to  the  extent  of 
nausea.    They  are,  therefore,  not  specified  in  our  group  of  Sedatives. 

§  1057,  e.  Now,  there  are  certain  well-marked  analogic  among  all 
the  forgoing  subdivisions,  yet  each  difiers  fix)m  the  others  in  some  very 
prominent  characteristics.    Indeed,  there  are  no  two  of  the  remedial 
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however  allied  as  Sedatives,  which  do  not  present  some  strong  peculiari- 
ties. Take,  for  example,  the  first  two  of  the  first  subdivision — ^loss  of 
blood  and  hjdro^anic  acid.  These  are  the  most  immediate  and  power- 
ful sedatives,  in  our  acceptation  of  the  term,  yet  each  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar mode  of  reducing  irritability  and  vascular  excitement,  nor  do  they 
modify  irritability  and  vascular  action  alike.  Each,  however,  as  with 
all  other  Sedatives,  depresses  irritability  and  action,  and  this  is  the  only 
strong  point  of  resemblance.  The  special  differences  consist  in  the  dif- 
ferent modes  in  which  each  Sedative  cUters  irritability  and  action  in  their 
kind  (§  854,  895-901 ;  also  Indexes,  AUeratives).  It  is  an  ignorance  or 
neglect  of  this  philosophy,  and  too  often  a  contempt  of  all  inquiry  into 
the  modus  operandi  of  remedies  (shut  out,  indeed,  by  the  prevailing  chem- 
ical doctrines  of  disease),  which  leads  to  a  vast  amount  of  malpractice, 
and,  in  respect  to  the  most  important  of  the  agents  now  before  us,  which 
has  prompted  the  substitution,  in  otherwise  enlightened  quarters,  of  opi- 
um, digitalis,  tobacco,  aconite,  veratrum  viride  (§  891  c,  960  a,  1065)-— 
ay,  even  stimulants  and  tonics,  for  loss  of  blood  and  tartarized  antimo- 
ny, and  often,  too,  where  bloodletting  is  indispensable  to  life. — ^Note  H. 

Besides  what  has  been  now  said  of  the  more  prominent  distinctions 
among  Sedatives,  there  are  others  less  distinctly  marked  among  such  of 
the  agents  as  are  most  nearly  allied,  as  the  Narcotics.  These,  however, 
have  been  already  indicated  under  the  subjects  of  Narcotics^  Therapeutics, 
Vital  Habit,  &c.  But  it  is  more  remarkable  that  some  of  the  Sedatives 
which  have  no  point  of  resemblance,  except  in  their  effects  upon  morbid 
conditions,  bring  about  alterations,  or  changes  in  kind,  of  a  correspondr 
ing  nature ;  as  loss  of  blood  and  tartarized  antimony,  for  example,  in 
their  subversion  of  inflammation  and  fever.  But  the  same  remarkable 
characteristic  is  strongly  pronounced  among  many  other  remedies ;  as  in 
the  control  which  Cinchona,  Arsenic,  and  Cobweb  exert  over  Intermit- 
tent Fever  (§  892  ooh?,  900,  904  c,  &c.). 

§  1057,  yi  It  is  commonly  said  that  '<  Sedatives  exert  their  effects  es- 
pecially upon  the  nervous  system."  But  this  is  &r  from  being  the  case 
with  loss  of  blood  and  the  antimonials,  and  only  in  a  restricted  sense  as 
regards  those  agents  which  have  the  greatest  relation  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. The  nervous  power  is  certainly  involved  throughout.  But  this  is 
also  true  of  all  other  agents  whose  effects  reach  beyond  the  direct  seat  of 
their  operation.  All  exert  their  primary  action  upon  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  applied ;  and  when  the  nervous  power  is  brought  into  opera- 
tion, it  is,  as  extensively  set  forth  in  these  Institutes,  by  a  transmission 
of  the  remedial  infiuenoes  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  a  consequent  de- 
termination of  the  nervous  power  either  upon  the  organic  constitution 
of  the  brain  or  of  other  parts.  If  the  action  be  exclusively  local,  the 
nervous  system  participates  only  as  a  part  of  compound  tissues,  not  by  re- 
ilex  action  unless  through  local  centres  (^746c).  True,  this  doctrine  has 
no  relationship  to  those  physical  ones  which  render  the  Science  of  Medi- 
cine as  simple  and  mechanical  as  the  business  of  a  shoemaker. 

But,  do  not  some  of  the  Sedatives  affect  particularly  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, its  central  parts  especially,  just  as  other  agents  affect  particularly 
other  parts,  as  cantharides  the  bladder,  eigot  the  womb  ?  &c.  Certain- 
ly ;  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  Narcotics.  In  excessive  doses  their 
main  fury  is  expended  upon  the  organic  constitution  of  the  brain,  and 
venous  congestion  of  that  organ  is  one  of  the  invariable  consequences. 
But  this  is  effected  through  a  very  different  process  from  what  has  been 
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hitherto  supposed.  The  result  is  partly  due  to  the  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  power,  in  a  modified  condition,  upon  the  capillary  vessels  c^  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  but  also  more  or  less  upon  the  hearty  the  stomsrh, 
&c  (§  228,  230,  508,  509,  &c.).  The  intensity  of  the  general  effacts 
upon  the  system  at  large  will  often  depend  more  upon  the  detenninatiai 
of  the  nervous  power  upon  important  oigans  remote  from  the  brain,  than 
upon  the  amount  of  influence  exerted  by  the  nervous  power  upon  the 
oiganic  properties  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  The  general  reflex  a&* 
tion  may  be  so  sudden  and  violent^  as  in  the  case  of  hydrocyanic  addy 
that  it  shall  destroy  the  life  of  the  heart,  the  lung?,  &a,  withoat  leav- 
ing a  trace  of  its  influence  upon  the  brain ;  as  is  seen,  also,  in  sndda 
deaths  from  blows  upon  the  epigastric  region,  suigical  operatioosy  &e. 
(§  476^  hy  508-510,  828  c,  904  b).  At  other  times,  as  with  opium,  the 
remote  effects  may  depend  much  upon  the  morbid  change  which  the 
agent  may  establish  in  the  nervous  centres.  But,  in  its  ordinaij  m&> 
dicinal  doses,  opium  exerts  no  such  morbiflc  effect  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  when  it  rouses  and  modifies  the  nervous  power  in  degrees  of  in* 
tensity  which  are  not  morbific  (if  the  remedy  be  properly  adapted  to  the 
pathological  conditions),  and  in  the  same  general  way  as  all  other  reme- 
dial agents,  but  in  a  way,  also,  both  as  to  degree  and  modification  of 
the  power,  peculiar  to  the  virtues  of  the  narcotic  (§  227-229,  and  refer- 
encea  there).  It  is  this  special  modification  of  the  nervous  power,  and 
its  reflected  alterative  action  upon  various  parts,  which  lessens  and  oth^ 
erwise  modifies  the  irritability,  sensibility,  and,  of  consequence,  the  or- 
ganic actions,  of  all  parts  of  the  body  (§  891^  ik,  893  a,  c,  904  a,  6, 1059). 

§  1057,  g.  Gold  is  generally  local  in  its  operation  so  long  as  it  is  eon- 
fined  to  a  limited  portion  of  the  surfiice  of  the  body,  and  it  is  scarcely 
beyond  this  local  effect  that  its  operation  as  a  sedative  is  witnessed.  Its 
reflex  nervous  actions  are  mostiy  of  a  stimulating  nature*  In  its  local 
aspect  it  operates  alone  upon  tiie  organic  constitution  of  the  part,  as 
seen  in  its  effects  upon  superficial  infiammations*  But  there. are  remark- 
able reflex  influences,  as  when  a  current  of  cold  air  striking  the  neck 
or  chest  occasions  rheumatism,  catarrh,  pneumonia,  &c.,  or  when  ex- 
posure of  the  feet  to  cold  arrests  menstruation,  lliere  is^  also^  a  still 
more  remarkable  and  very  uniform  effect  of  this  reflex  nervous  action, 
but  not  of  a  morbific  nature,  in  suddenly  increasing  the  excretion  of 
urine ;  and  if  with  this  phenomenon  be  associated  the  powerful  effect 
of  fear  as  a  diuretic  (§  892}  h\  there  will  be  seen  a  di^lay  of  resolts 
which  demonstrate  the  analogy  between  physical  and  moral  (^linses  and 
the  nervous  power,  and  how  the  latter  is  developed  by  the  fijimer  and 
participates  as  an  exciting  or  modifying  cause  in  all  the  remote  eflecis 
(§  224-227,  2331,  475^,  493  cc).  ^Boni  when  cold  operates  with 
great  intensity  upon  the  whole  surfSeuse  of  the  body  it  occasions  lethargy 
and  venous  congestion  of  the  brain.  The  philosophy  is  the  same  as  when 
hydrocyanic  add  produces  cerebral  congestion.  (See  Essay  on  the  great- 
er action  of  Cold,  in  Med.  and  Ph^aiohg.  Comnuy  vol.  ii.,  p.  590-602.) 

The  great  variety  of  effects  which  Gold  is  capable  of  producing,  be- 
sides those  to  which  I  have  adverted,  such  as  its  invigorating  influences 
when  applied  in  the  form  of  a  showv-bath,  both  in  health  and  many 
chronic  maladies,  &c.,  are  among  the  plain  thing?  which  illustrate  the 
important  agency  of  the  nervous  power  in  transmitting  the  infinenoes  of 
remedial  agents  from  the  direct  seat  of  their  operation  to  distant  parts,  and 
show  us  how  readily  and  with  what  intensity  this  power  may  be  fafoughi 
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into  operation  by  any  of  the  substantial  agents  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
or  by  morbific  causes,  while  its  universal  manifestations  in  healthy  states 
of  the  body,  or  as  disease  of  one  part  gives  rise  to  disease  in  other  parts, 
establish  the  philosophy  of  our  whole  subject  upon  one  common  physio- 
logical ground  of  alterative  reflex  actions  of  the  nervous  system. 

§  1057,  h.  I  have  placed  Tartarized  Antimony  in  a  subdivision  by 
itself,  though  many  would  probably  arrange  it  with  the  Nauseants.  But 
the  former  produces  very  powerful  sedative  effects  without  exciting 
nausea,  as  seen  in  the  manner  in  which  inflammations  and  fevers  3deld 
to  its  quiet  influence.  But  the  principles  concerned  are  exactly  the 
same  in  all  the  cases ;  though  great  variety  arises  throughout  the  whole, 
even  in  respect  to  each  individual  agent,  and  according  to  its  dose,  the 
frequency  of  administration,  the  precise  pathological  condition,  the  na- 
ture of  the  organ  affected,  and  many  other  modifying  contingencies.  As 
it  respects  Tartarized  Antimony,  its  influences  involve  a  very  important 
modification  of  the  simply  sedative  principle.  This  is  its  alterative 
power,  and  by  which  it  is  rendered  of  the  highest  value  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases  (§  150-151,  841,  857,  863  d,  892^  ^,  902  g,  904  W,  476^). 

§  1057,  t.  Finally :  the  group  of  Sedatives  is  designed  mainly  to  bring 
into  connection  a  number  of  remedies  which  have  certain  important 
analogies,  but  variously  and  often  greatly  distinguished  from  each  other, 
that  they  may  be  considered  comparatively;  with  a  view  to  enlarging  our 
knowledge  of  the  relationship  of  remedies,  their  points  of  difference,  their 
modes  of  operating,  &c.  It  is,  however,  more  artificial  than  any  other 
group,  and  is  of  very  little  use  for  practical  purposes. 

The  Sedative  Effects  of  Cottcn^uoool  cmd  of  Caster  OiL 

§  1057,  k.  In  connection  with  the  foregoing  subjects,  I  shall  briefly 
indicate  certain  apparently  sedative  virtues  belonging  to  common  Cotton 
and  Castor  Oil,  as  resulting  from  mj  own  experience. 

In  the  edition  of  my  Materia  Medica  and  TherapevJtics  of  1848, 1  re* 
marked  that 

The  virtues  of  Cotton-wool  appear  to  be  more  than  of  an  ordinary  me- 
chanical nature.  It  is  evidently  alterative  as  well  as  quickly  sedative ; 
and,  doubtless,  these  remarkable  efiects  are  owing  to  some  very  peculiar 
medianical  influence.  The  Author  has  employed  it  with  the  happiest 
efiect  in  poisoning  by  the  Rhus  toxicodendron ;  particularly  in  his  own 
person,  where  the  hands  and  arms  were  severely  inflamed,  swollen,  and 
deeply  ulcerated.  The  relief  from  suflering  was  immediate,  and  the 
dressing  was  not  removed  till  restoration  had  become  complete.  The 
case  had  bafiied  other  remedies. 

I  know  not  whether  the  remedy  has  been  submitted  by  others  to  trials 
beyond  its  well-known  uses  in  bums  and  scalds,  excepting  by  Mr.  Jones 
in  cases  of  ulcers,  who  appears  to  have  derived  the  same  benefit  from  it 
as  myself  (in  London  Lancet^  Dec.,  1850). 

Very  lately  I  had  in  charge  an  obstinate  ill-conditioned  nicer  npon  a 
highly  varicose  1^  of  a  lady  of  delicate  health,  attended,  also,  by  an  in- 
tense cutaneous  inflammation  suirounding  the  central  half  of  the  limb 
from  the  knee  to  the  ankle,  and  which  was  studded  over  with  a  crop  of 
suppurating  eruptions.  There  was  also  a  painful  sense  of  burning  and 
itching.  Failing  of  all  relief  from  the  usual  remedies,  excepting  a  mod- 
eration of  the  sense  of  burning  and  itching  from  cold  bread  and  milk 
poultices,  I  resorted  to  the  cotton-wool,  the  efiect  of  which  was  rather 
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astonishing.  The  painful  sensations  were  immediatelj  removed,  and  the 
cure  completed  in  about  a  week,  though  a  dry,  thick,  hard  scab  had  then 
formed  upon  the  ulcer,  which  became  detached  in  five  dajs  afterwaxd, 
when  an  elastic  silk  stocking  was  applied  to  the  varicose  limb.  This  oc- 
curred in  the  hot  weather  of  June. 

A  large  mass  of  the  wool  should  be  applied,  so  as  to  form  at  least  an 
inch  in  thickness  when  bound  down  by  a  bandage ;  and  thus  far  in  my 
experience  it  should  not  be  disturbed  till  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
it  has  fulfilled  its  purpose.  But,  having  never  been  in  pursuit  of  new 
remedies,  my  experience  in  this  particular  is  less  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been.  I  think,  however,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great 
superiority  of  cotton-wool  to  other  means  in  the  forgoing  and  analo- 
gous affections,  even  if  it  be  necessary  to  remove  the  dressing  fieqnentlj, 
as  in  cases  of  inflamed  and  chapped  nipples.  But  even  in  these  cases 
the  cotton  should  be  closely  applied  by  means  of  a  bandage.  In  the 
case  of  ulcers,  it  appears. not  to  be  of  much  importance  that  they  should 
be  in  a  favorable  state  for  healing,  though  I  r^ret  that  I  have  not  tried 
the  remedy  in  any  of  an  eroding  or  malignant  nature.  It  should  be 
said,  however,  that  the  co-operation  of  constitutional  means  must  often 
be  necessary  in  the  unfavorable  cases  which  are  not  malignant,  and  that 
in  the  latter  we  may  hope  for  only  a  palliating  effect. 

§  1057, 1  Of  Castor  Oil  I  remarked,  in  the  same  work,  that  the  Au- 
thor called  the  attention  of  the  Profession  to  the  special  alterative  influ- 
ences exerted  by  Castor  Oil  upon  the  Liver  in  his  Letters  on  the  Cholera 
Asphyxia  of  New  York,  and  again  in  the  Medical  and  Physiologuxd  Com- 
mentarieSy  and  the  alterative  virtues  of  this  remedy  appear  now  to  be  ex- 
tensively appreciated.  I  also  said  that,  when  frequently  repeated  (as 
every  day,  or  every  other  day),  it  is  commonly  necessary,  and  preltj 
early,  to  reduce  the  quantity  from  one  or  two  table  spoonfuls  to  a  tea- 
spoonful,  or  even  to  a  fourth  of  a  teaspoonful,  the  remedy  being  remark- 
ably cumulative  in  its  effects.  This  is  greatly  owing,  however,  to  the 
specific  action  of  Castor  Oil  upon  the  liver,  and  the  consequent  in- 
creased production  of  bile.  It  is  often  peculiarly  efficacious  when  ex- 
hibited a  few  hours  after  calomel  or  blue  pill;  is  very  useful  to  ovo-- 
come  habitual  constipation,  on  account  of  its  alterative  action  upon  the 
Liver,  when  it  should  be  given  in  small  doses  every  evening  ^5566, 
889  m,  mm).  Other  comments  foUow  upon  its  important  uses  as  a  ca- 
thartic for  children,  and  for  pregnant  women,  and  in  dysenteiy,  scarlet 
fever,  chronic  hepatic  affections,  &c.,  and  after  convalescence  from  acute 
diseases,  but  always  in  such  carefully  regulated  doses  as  shall  not  pro- 
duce intestinal  pain  and  mucous  discharges.  When  thus  regulated  in 
dose,  its  specific  action  upon  the  liver  in  inducing  a  free  secretion  of 
bile  is  greater,  in  a  general  sense,  than  calomel  or  blue  pill,  and  very 
often  more  usefully  alterative  (§  857).  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  inaated 
'that  the  dose  should  be  accurately  adjusted  to  the  esdsting  condition  of 
the  intestines.  If  it  produce  griping,  or  frequent  or  mucous  dischaigea, 
the  dose  has  been  too  large,  and  the  useftil  effects  of  the  remedy  wiU 
have  been  lost,  or  disease  may  be  a^ravated,  especially  if  seated  in  the 
alimentary  canaL — See,  as  to  mercurials  and  the  liver  ^  1058  5. 

I  now  come  to  the  special  object  of  this  paragraph — ^the  soporific  vir- 
tue of  Castor  Oil,  and  this  I  shall  present  in  an  extract  from  my  Lecturer 
Thus: 

There  is  another  remarkable  peculiarity  about  Castor  Oil,  which,  like 
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its  special  action  upon  the  liver,  and  its  cumulative  effects,  70a  will  not 
find  in  the  books.  It  is  that  of  exerting  a  soporific  influence  ;  often  calm- 
ing restlessness,  both  in  children  and  adults,  soon  after  its  exhibition. 
Nor  does  it,  like  many  other  cathartics,  excite  the  general  circulation 
in  active  forms  of  inflammation  and  fever,  where  bloodletting  is  not  pre- 
mised, if  given  in  proper  doses  (§  871).  And,  on  account  of  its  anodyne 
and  soporific  efiects,  I  often  exhibit  Castor  Oil  in  the  evening  in  cases 
where  I  should  delay  all  other  cathartics,  unless  the  mercurial,  till  morn- 
ing (§  863  d,  889  n).  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Castor  Oil,  in 
full  doses,  is  apt  to  operate  within  four  or  six  hours  after  its  exhibition, 
and  therefore,  if  given  early  in  the  evening  it  should  be  in.  such  moderate 
quantities  as  may  not  be  likely  to  disturb  the  rest  of  the  patient  by  its 
cathartic  effect  before  morning  (§  889,  n).  Having  always  observed  this 
precaution  in  my  practice,  I  have  generally  left  instructions  to  repeat 
the  same  dose  if  necessary,  or  often  a  smfdler  one,  at  some  hour  in  the 
morning,  or,  perhaps,  only  an  enema  of  warm  water.  I  have  thus  found 
the  dose  administered  in  the  evening  to  have  been  very  useful,  though  it 
have  not  operated  as  a  cathartic  At  other  times,  both  in  acute  and  chron- 
ic diseases,  I  have  administered  small  doses  of  the  Oil  (as  a  teaspoonful 
or  less),  at  intervals  of  four  to  twelve  hours,  with  the  intention  of  delay- 
ing a  cathartic  effect  till  some  two  or  three  doses  shall  have  been  admin- 
istered— for  the  sake  of  its  slowly  alterative  action  upon  the  liver  and 
intestines  (§  857,  859  a,  b,  868  d,  873, 902 1, 906  a).  This  method  is  pur- 
sued in  susceptible  states  of  the  intestines,  and  often  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  all  diseases,  and  during  convalescence.  The  ultimate  result  is 
generally  a  copious  production  of  bile. 

ALTERATIVKS* 

§  1057^.  It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  Indexes,  that  the  subject 
of  this  article  has  been  variously  discussed  in  its  relation  to  particular 
remedies ;  and  I  shall  now  msike  some  general  remarks  upon  the  group 
of  Alteratives  as  assembled  in  the  Author's  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics. 

Many  of  these  agents  are  derived  from  groups  that  bear  other  denom- 
inations ;  as  some  of  the  best,  for  example,  are  included  among  the  Ca- 
thartics and  Emetics.  But  many  of  them  belong  alone  to  the  group 
before  us;  and  such  of  them  as  occur  among  remedies  of  other  denom- 
inations are  reduced  to  the  group  of  Alteratives  merely  by  their  dimin- 
ished doses  and  greater  frequency  of  repetition.  And,  although  these 
last  are,  respectively,  the  same  substances  under  different  denominations, 
they  are  very  difilerent  remedies,  in  certain  practical  respects,  as  they 
may  stand  in  one  group  or  another ;  though  they  may  act  upon  disease 
in  a  more  or  less  corresponding  manner  in  whatever  doses  they  may  be 
employed. 

But  there  is  a  general  characteristic  belonging  to  the  so  called  Alter- 
atives, as  intended  in  this  work,  which  assembles  them  into  a  group. 
That  characteristic  is  their  insensible  operation  compared  with  the  mem- 
bers of  other  groups ;  and  their  action  is  to  be  appreciated  only  through 
certain  inconsiderable  phenomena,  and  through  the  subsidence  of  disease 
under  their  quiet  influence — as  when  arsenic,  or  quinine,  or  cobweb 
operate  in  the  cure  of  intermittent  fever.  When  other  remedies  belong- 
ing to  this  group  produce  some  prominent  local  effect,  or  are  more  ser- 
viceable in  their  operation  in  certain  laige  therapeutical  doses,  they  are. 
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in  such  cases,  ranked  under  other  denominations.  Sacb  is  the  case,  for 
example,  with  tartarized  antimony  and  ipecacuanha,  which,  in  oertab 
therapeutical  doses,  operate  powerfully  as  emetics ;  whilst,  in  their  ac- 
ceptation as  Alteratives,  their  doses  are  comparatiYely  small  and  oftn 
repeated,  so  that  they  operate  in  an  insensible  manner,  though  their 
essential  influence  upon  morbid  states  may  be  the  same  in  whaterer 
doses  employed.  In  one  case,  or  by  their  emetic  action,  they  may  pro- 
duce sudden  and  great  influences  upon  morbid  conditions,  alter  them 
very  speedily,  and  place  them  at  once  in  the  way  of  their  natural  reion 
to  a  state  of  health^  In  the  other  case,  or  when  employed  in  thdr  Email 
and  repeated  doses,  they  bring  about  the  same  salutary  changes  or  alte^ 
ations  without  exciting  even  any  nausea  (§  516  d,  No.  6,  §  902^).  It  ii 
therefore  evident  that  these  substances,  like  many  others  of  the  group  of 
Alteratives,  may  be,  in  reality,  more  immediately  and  profoundlj  alle^ 
ative  when  employed  in  full  doses,  as  Emetics  for  example,  than  in  their 
small  doses  under  the  denomination  of  Alteratives.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  both  tartarized  antimony  and  ipecacuanha  are  curative  of  a  vastly 
greater  range  of  diseases  in  their  small. and  frequently  repeated  doses 
Uian  when  administered  as  Emetics.  It  is  also  readily  apparent  that 
the  same  general  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  calomel,  blue  pill, 
colchicum,  &c,  which  are  cathartic  in  certain  doses,  but  powerM]r, 
though  more  slowly  curative  in  such  small  doses  as  do  not  produce  purg- 
ing, and  which,  therefore,  in  these  smfdl  doses,  I  call  Alteratiyes. 

There  are  many  things,  however,  which  are  as  insensible  in  thdr  op- 
eration as  our  group  of  Alteratives  that  are  not  included  in  this  groups 
particularly  the  Tonics  and  Astringents.  But  the  remedies  bdoDging 
to  these  denominations  are  very  peculiar  in  their  eflects,  which  are  i 
good  deal  allied  as  the  remedies  may  belong  to  one  denomination  or  the 
other.  This  common  characteristic  serves,  therefore^  as  a  basis  of  s^ 
rangement  for  either  group.  But,  in  the  case  of  the  AlteratiTes^  the 
want  of  any  general  correspondence  in  the  immediate  effects  of  its  sev- 
eral members  (with  certain  exceptions  which  are  grouped  into  subdiii- 
sions),  and  the  absence  of  any  direct  and  well  pronounced  result,  have 
led  to  this  denomination. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  denomination  of  Alteratives  belongs  proper^ 
to  all  positive  remedies,  since  it  implies  the  absolute  effect  of  aU  agents 
that  are  truly  remedial,  whether  physical  or  the  salutary  emotions.  Tbat 
is  to  say,  they  produce  such  alterations  of  the  morbid  conditions  as  en: 
ables  Nature  to  accomplish  the  cure,  or,  more  critically,  the  morbid 
organic  states  are  so  altered  to  a  condition  less  profoundly  morbid,  as 
enables  them  to  return  spontaneously  to  their  natural  type  0  853-656^ 
896-901). 

Although,  as  we  have  variously  seen,  all  agents  which  exert  effects 
upon  parts  remote  firom  the  seat  of  their  direct  operation,  transmit  their 
influences  through  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  power,  the  Alteratives 
bring  it  into  action  somewhat  differently  from  those  agents  wluch,  ^ 
Cathartics,  and  Emetics,  and  Loss  of  Blood,  operate  suddenly  and  ni^ 
great  power,  especially  when  the  Alteratives  are  administered  in  their 
usual  small  and  repeated  doses.  They  then  develop  the  nervous  influ- 
ence progressively  and  continuously,  and  therefore  bring  about  changes 
in  the  morbid  states  in  a  gradual  manner ;  while  in  the  other  cases  ^ 
changes  are  introduced  abruptly  (§  222-233|,  516  d.  No.  6,  §  551,552, 
556,  841,  868,  867,  894-896,  902  *-^,  904  »,  476^  h,  905,  &c). 
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It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  distiiictions  which  are  xoade  of 
remedies  into  Cathartics,  Emetics,  Expectorants,  Astringents,  Ac,  are 
merely  arbitraiy,  and  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  As  we  have  various- 
Ij  seen,  also,  Cathartics,  Emetics,  &c.,  do  not  primarily  cure  by  the 
evacuations  they  produce,  but  essentially  through  their  alterative  action. 
The  evacuations  or  redundancy  of  the  secretions  are  only  consequences 
of  changes  which  the  remedial  agents  effect  by  their  alterative  action 
(§  863,  889 /-A);  and  while  Cathartics,  for  instance,  are  employed  in 
introducing  such  changes  in  the  functional  condition  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  those  very  changes  lead  to  all  the  alterations  which 
take  place  in  diseaused  parts  remote  from  the  intestinal  canal  (§  889,  /). 
Whatever  part  the  redundant  products  may  contribute  towards  the  cure 
of  disease,  they  are  not  only  the  result  of  the  alterative  action  of  the 
remedies,  but  their  ovm  tributary  influences  are  of  an  alterative  nature, 
and  mostly  through  the  same  principle  of  83rmpathy  that  governs  the 
remote  action  of  the  agents  employed     It  is  the  same  as  in  ^  944  c. 

Many  Alteratives,  in  the  sense  implied  by  the  group  now  under  con- 
sideration, are  remarkably  applicable  to  a  vast  range  of  diseases ;  but 
nearly  all  the  diseases,  to  which  any  of  the  members  of  this  extensive 
group  are  suited,  are  the  various  phases  of  inflammation  and  fever. 
Hence  the  group  forms  one  of  the  Orders  of  the  class  of  Antiphlogistics. 

Those  Alteratives  which  are-of  this  universal  nature  I  have  assembled, 
in  the  order  of  their  general  therapeutic  value,  under  the  denomination 
of  General  Alteratives  adapted  to  inflaimmatory  and  febrile  diseases  in  a  gen^ 
eral  sense.  They  are  more  or  less  suited  to  all  the  varieties  of  inflamma- 
tion, whether  acute  or  chronic 

There  occurs  another  general  assemblage  which  are  more  especially 
adapted  to  specific  forms  of  inflammation  and  fever,  and  these  are  ar- 
ranged under  subdivisions  according  to  the  specific  forms  of  disease  for 
which  they  are  em^doyed,  and  in  the  order  of  their  relative  value.  The 
following  are  the  subdivisions : 

1.  Adapted  to  scrofulous,  and  some  other  specific  chronic  inflamma- 
tions. 

2.  Adapted  to  syphilis,  and  certain  other  specific  chronic  infiamma- 
tions. 

8.  Adapted  to  syphilis  complicated  with  scrofula. 

4.  Adapted  to  rheumatism  and  gout. 

5.  Adapted  to  intermittent  fever,  intermittent  inflanmiation,  and  other 
intermitting  diseases. 

6.  Adapted  to  obstinate  and  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  carcinoma, 
elephantiasis,  &c. 

Our  class  of  Antiphlogistics  embraces,  also,  a  group  of  Alteratives 
which  are  designated  as  local,  on  account  of,  particularly,  their  applica- 
tion to  the  surface  of  the  body.  This,  also,  is  an  extensive  group,  and 
is  divided  into  Constitutional  Alteratives,  or  such  as  extend  their  effects 
by  remote  sympathy,  and  of  which  there  are  but  few ;  and,  secondly. 
Limited  Alteratives,  whose  action  is  limited  to  the  part  to  which  they  are 
applied,  or  extended  only  by  conttnuous  or  contiguous  sympathy  (§  497- 
498,  BlSi,  893,  905,  he). 

As  all  this  practical  grouping  of  remedies  is  relative  to,  principles  em- 
braced in  these  Institutes,  I  formerly  introduced  the  disposition  which 
I  have  made  of  the  Order  in  which  the  group  of  local  Alteratives  occurs. 
Unlike  the  Alteratives  which  are  employed  internally,  the  present  assem* 
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blAge  does  not  appear  as  an  order,  but  as  a  division  nnder  an  Oiderof 
Cutaneous  and  other  Local  Affections,     (See  p.  643,  644.) 

These  Alteratives  (p.  643),  which  are  employed  locally,  may  operate 
either  constitutionally,  through  reflex  nervous  influence,  like  the  into- 
nal  alteratives,  as  the  mercurials,  or  in  a  more  circumscribed  manoer 
through  the  ganglia  or  other  centres  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  or  ooljr 
superficially,  as  with  Suppurants,  Escharotics,  and  Sedatives;  bntVei- 
icants,  which  are  embraced  in  the  group,  always  exert  useful  effects  upon 
internal  maladies  through  reflex  action  of  load  nervous  centres  (p.  642- 
648,  §  893  a-/,  p.  652-655,  §  893  m,  p.  657-659,  §  893  j),  p.  679-681, 
§  905  a).  Other  remedies  included  in  the  group  must  also  opeiate  npoo 
internal  parts  through  local  centres  of  nervous  influence  (§  497, 1038)^ 
such  as  Aconite  in  the  relief  which  it  affords  to  neuralgia.  I  have  re- 
lieved a  very  painful  neuralgic  affection  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  sci- 
atic nerve  in  flfteen  minutes  by  rubbing  along  its  course  an  ointment 
of  aconitin,  which  had  refused  to  yield  to  other  remedies.— The  extens- 
ive subdivision,  which  is  designed  for  diseases  of  the  skin  supplies  ex- 
amples of  a  purely  local  action  upon  the  organic  properties  of  tk  part 
without  the  auxiliary  aid  of  nervous  influence  (§  658).  Some  of  them, 
however,  will  also  exert  constitutional  effects  through  reflex  nerroos 
influence,  such  as  the  mercurial  ointments  (§  514  <2,  826  d,  &&).  Rem- 
edies of  that  nature,  therefore,  are  arranged  also  in  another  subdivi^ 
indicating  their  extensive  constitutional  influences  through  the  medion 
of  the  skin  and  nervous  system  (§  891^  ^,  893  a,  1059, 1088  h). 

The  foregoing  details,  and  some  others  of  a  corresponding  nature,  aie 
farther  designed  to  exhibit  the  advantages  of  the  Author's  system  of  i 
Therapeutical  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

§  10571.  I  shall  now  introduce  a  series  of  important  remedies,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  examining  their  special  uses,  but  particularly  far 
a  farther  illustration  of  general  principles  in  Medicine,  and  the  FhilosO' 
phy  of  Organic  life,  for  which  this  work  is  especially  designed  (§  1062i) 

CHLORIDE  OF  MEBCUBT,  AlO)  THE  BLUE  HEBGUBUL  FILL 

§  1058,  a.  I  shall  speak  mostly  of  Calomel  as  employed  in  fulldow 
for  its  cathartic  eflfect ;  and  this  for  the  purpose,  especially,  of  indicatinf 
its  remedial  virtues.  Its  smaller  and  more  repeated  doses,  howeTer,  will 
be  the  subject  of  remark ;  though,  in  whatever  doses  exhibited,  it  isite 
alterative  action  which  bestows  the  service  (§  889,  a-g),  w^ch,  indeed, 
is  true  of  most  other  remedial  agents  (§  516  d.  No.  6,  §  638, 863  4  ^^ 
900,  902  g-m,  904  d,  905,  and  Indexes,  article  Alteratives). 

I  need  not  say  that  Calomel  is  rarely  actively  purgiative,  although  it 
occupies  the  flrst  rank  among  Cathartics  in  my  Therapeutical  Arrange- 
ment of  the  Materia  Medica,  or  that,  to  procure  a  cathartic  ^^'  J  " 
commonly  associated  either  with  Jalap,  Aloes,  Rhubarb,  PodophyUu^ 
Colocynth,  Scammony,  Gamboge,  or  Extract  of  Butternut,  or,  r^^^ 
ited  by  itself,  some  other  cathartic  is  generally  prescribed  within  a  K9 
hours  afterward.  The  combinations,  too,  with  the  several  ^*^^ 
most  useful,  in  a  general  sense,  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  now  sttwo 
them.  Thus,  Calomel  and  Jalap  are  more  extensively  useful  than  t^ 
omel  united  with  any  other  cathartic  Podophyllum  resembles  JalapM 
its  action,  but  is  much  inferior ;  so  that  Aloes  comes  next  in  "^"^  ? 
account  of  its  adaptation  to  a  great  range  of  chronic  afiectioDS  of  the 
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gestive  oi^ans,  and  next  Rhubarb,  and  so  on ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
it  may  be  often  useful  to  blend  two  or  more  of  these  together  along  with 
the  calomel.  But  the  merits  of  each  individual  case  should,  of  course, 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  right  combination  at  the  time  of  prescribing 
(§  150-151,  857,  870  a,  ^  872  a,  888  Or-c). 

As  I  shall  soon  set  forth,  however,  it  may  be  often  most  useful  to  ex- 
hibit Calomel  uncombined,  and  to  administer  some  other  cathartic  at  an 
interval  of  some  hours  afterward.  For  this  purpose  Castor  Oil  generally 
surpasses  all  others  (§  1057,  I) ;  and,  next  to  this,  in  a  general  sense,  we 
may  reckon  Jalap  combined  with  Tartrate  of  Fotasb  (§  1060) ;  and 
next,  the  neutral  saline  cathartics  (§  1061) ;  and  next.  Rhubarb  along 
with  Calcined  Magnesia  and  the  Tartrate  of  Potash  and  Soda  (§  872  a, 
1061).  We  need  rarely  go  beyond  the  cathartics  which  I  have  now 
mentioned,  as  ultimate  aids  to  Calomel,  with  a  view  to  purgative  effects. 
But  it  should  be  always  considered  that  it  is  the  alterative  action,  the 
direct  influence  upon  disease,  that  is  to  be  chiefly  regarded  in  the  choice 
of  these  remedies,  and  of  none  is  this  so  true  as  of  Calomel.  .  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  the  precise  circumstances  of  the  disease  must  determine  the 
choice  (§  872  a,  883  a,  888  h). 

But,  though  Calomel  be  not  actively  purgative,  it  is  powerfully  alter- 
ative, and,  in  doses  that  are  felt,  it  is  never  negative  in  its  effects.  It 
alters  the  condition  of  disease  either  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse — ^too 
often  for  the  worse  (§  854).  There  is  no  other  remedy  that  requires 
more  skill  for  its  right  administration — ^none,  with  the  exception  of  loss 
of  blood  and  tartarissed  antimony,  that  reaches  more  profoundly  diseased 
conditions,  or  which  will  so  often  turn  them  to  health,  when  wisely  em- 
ployed. And  so,  on  the  contraiy,  it  is  capable  of  inflicting  great  injury 
if  not  suited  to  the  case. 

§  1058,  h.  Let  us  then  consider,  in  a  general  manner,  some  of  its  use- 
ful effects  when  employed  in  full  purgative  doses.  Its  action  is  mostly 
exerted  upon  the  stomach  and  duodenum.  Here  its  first  great  curative 
impressions  are  made,  and  from  these  parts  powerful  reflex  nervous  ac- 
tions radiate  over  the  whole  system,  though  more  so  upon  some  organs 
than  upon  others.  Its  effects  are  most  strongly  pronounced  in  some  of 
the  glandular  organs,  especially  the  liver;  and  hence  it  is  peculiarly 
suited  to  diseases  of  that  organ  in  many  of  their  phases.  But  its  action 
upon  this,  and  other  parts  remote  from  the  stomach,  will  depend  upon 
the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  affected  by  disease ;  for  we  have  va- 
riously seen  that  the  susceptibility  of  tissues  to  the  action  of  remedies  is 
not  only  increased  by  disease,  but  will  be  influenced  by  its  exact  con- 
dition— than  which  there  is  nothing  more  important  to  be  known  (§ 
129  A,  I,  134,  137  d-151,  240,  3S4,  556  c,  650,  662,  674  d,  675,  854 
W,  855,  859,  870  aa,  871,  888,  892  c,  892i  a,  b,  892^4  970  c,  1063  b)* 

When  the  whole  system  is  invaded  by  disease,  as  in  idiopathic  fever, 
we  may  anticipate  a  universally  favorable  impression  when  this  rem- 
edy is  rightly  applied ;  and  this,  too,  whether  employed  in  its  largest  or 
its  smallest  therapeutical  doses — though,  as  a  gradual  alterative  for  this 
purpose,  Tartarized  Antimony  is  much  better  (§  148, 557  a,  841,  892  c, 
900,  902 1 ;  and  Indexes,  Alteratives).  When  active  inflammation  affects 
any  part,  we  may  generally  calculate,  if  there  be  no  objection  to  its  use, 
that  a  few  grains  of  Calomel  will  reach  that  part  advantageously,  es- 
pecially if  Blood-letting  have  been  premised  (§  672,  868,  871,  889  g). 
And  yet,  under  circumstances  of  health,  the  same  dose  might  have  no 

*  Calomel  and  blue  pill  rarely  increase  the  bile  in  health.  Hence  the  jgreat  fallacy 
otDt,  Scott's  late  ezpenments  with  mercarials  npon  healthy  dogs  (§  694  b^  8ul  cc,  854  6^). 
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effect  upon  the  same  organ.  Hus^  however,  is  coostantljmoreorlai 
true  of  all  other  remedies. 

We  have  thus  before  us  two  great  leading  flEicts— that,  in  feren,  mi 
acute  inflammations,  especiallj  if  the  latter  affect  any  important  orgun^ 
the  next  great  curative  means  after  bloodletting,  if  the  latter  be  required, 
is,  in  a  general  sense.  Calomel,  in  at  least  one  dose,  with  a  view,  in  put, 
to  a  cathartic  effect,  though  carefully  r^ulated  as  to  quantity.  Wheth- 
er a  full  dose  should  be  repeated,  or  whether  in  any  dose,  and  with  what 
frequency,  will  then  depend  upon  the  peculiarities  of  each  case.  The 
general  affirmation  can  be  made  with  greater  certainty,  that  one  M 
dose  will  be  proper  and  useful  in  the  early  stages  of  disease,  than  we  en 
pronounce  upon  the  probable  advantages  of  its  repetition.  Bat,  it  is  i 
yery  common  circumstance,  where  it  may  be  inexpedient  to  cany  thii 
remedy  beyond  one  or  two  full  doses,  that  Blue  Fill  may  be  aftemni 
exhibited  with  happy  effect,  when  the  continued  use  of  Calomel  wonid 
have  been  injurious. 

§  1058,  c.  This  ccnrespondence  between  the  virtues  of  Cakmel  and 
Blue  Pill  leads  me,  now,  to  speak  of  them  comparatively.  Notwith- 
standing their  affinities,  they  are  well  known  to  exert  efiects  which  dis- 
tinguish them  from  each  other.  But  this  difierenoe  consiste  mostlj  m 
the  efibcts  of  one  being  more  rapidly  produced,  and  more  stroo^j  pro- 
nounced than  those  of  the  other.  Calomel  is  more  irritating,  rapid,  al- 
terative, and  positive  in  its  action  than  Blue  Fill ;  while  in  otfter  r- 
spects,  the  general  results  of  both  are  greatly  analogoa&  The  raem- 
blances  and  differences  in  their  effects  may  be  farther  illustrated  by  com- 
paring them,  respectively,  with  general  Bloodletting  and  Leeching  (§925, 
927  a,  929,  939  «,  /,  956-958,  966,  968,  Ac). 

From  these  aniJogies  in  their  useful  effects,  and  from  their  ^gwvMj 
alterative  virtues,  it  is  evident  that  the  same  coinddenoes  will  be  likely 
to  obtain  in  their  bad  effects  (§  854  c  d,  857) ;  and  such  being  the  case, 
whatever  I  may  say  of  the  injurious  effects  of  Calomel,  and  of  the  pre* 
cautions  which  should  attend  its  use,  will  be  equally  applicable,  thoogh 
in  an  inferior  degree,  to  Blue  Fill. 

§  1058,  d.  It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that,  in  numerous  cafles,  Cilo' 
mel  and  Blue  Fill  have  not  their  effects  increased,  beyond  a  certain  quan- 
tity, in  the  ratio  of  the  increase.  Ten  grains  of  either  will  often  pro* 
duce  as  great  a  cathartic  effect  as  fifteen  grains ;  or,  at  least,  this  is  in- 
ferable. Beyond  fifteen  grains  the  difference  is  still  less  manifest.  Bot 
below  ten  grains  this  ratio  is  less  likely  to  appear;  though  ^ve  grains 
will  oflen  operate  with  greater  effect,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity,  ihsn 
ten  grains.  Nevertheless,  the  difference  between  five  and  ten  grains,  and 
at  other  times  between  two  and  five  grains,  is  so  considerable  that  the 
smaller  quantity  may  be  veiy  beneficial  when  the  latter  would  be  very 
injurious  (§  857). 

But  there  are  occasionally  some  very  remarkable  pecnliarities  in  the 
effects  attending  tbe  smallest  and  the  hu^gest  doses  of  Calomel,  when  they 
are  regulated  according  to  the  repute  which  Calomel  holds  as  a  cathtf- 
tic,  and  which  are  but  little  observed  of  Blue  Fill.  When  employed,  far 
example,  in  very  large  doses,  even  far  exceeding  the  lai^gest  in  conunoj 
use,  the  cathartic  effect  is  wholly  counteracted  by  the  peailiar  nature  of 
some  present  intestinal  disease ;  or  the  dose  may  even  arrest  dianh«>i 
as  Calomel  often  will,  also,  when  employed  in  the  minnte  doses  of » 
fourth  or  tenth  of  a  grain.    In  respect  to  the  lai^ge  doses,  I  will  quote  an 
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example  which  occurred  ftt  one  of  the  London  Cholera  Hospitals  in  1882, 
where  Mr.  Bennett  is  said  to  have  treated  successfully  17  of  18  cases  by 
exhibiting  to  each  patient,  as  soon  as  admitted,  120  grains  of  Calomel, 
and  afterward  60  grains,  every  hour  or  two,  until  some  relief  was  ob- 
tained. Several  of  the  patients  took  from  three  to  four  ounces.  Its  di- 
rect efiect  was  that  of  restndning  the  vomiting  and  purging.  These  17 
patients  recovered,  and  the  record  so  feir  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but,  from 
what  we  know  of  the  fatality  of  the  malignant  cholera  in  the  hands  of 
others,  afler  the  accession  of  those  symptoms  which  are  diagnostic  of  the 
disease,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that,  in  most,  and  probably  in  all,  of 
these  cases  there  existed  only  the  premonitory  stage,  as  it  is  called, 
when  the  disease  is  always  veiy  easily  controlled,  and  by  much  milder 
treatment. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  large  doses  of  calomel — such  as  20  or 
80  grains —  will  arrest  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  attendant  on  particular 
pathological  conditions  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  This  it 
does  in  virtue  of  its  profound  alterative  power,  and  shows  us  that  it  is 
the  alterative,  and  not  cathartic,  operation  which  contributes  essentially 
to  the  cure.  It  equally  denotes,  also,  an  error  in  the  imputed  sedative 
effects  of  the  remedy,  as  will  be  more  distinctly  seen  in  the  entire  failure 
of  such  doses,  and  of  others  far  more  moderate,  in  the  ordinaiy  forms 
of  diarrhoea  and  vomiting,  and  in  cholera  morbus  and  cholera  infantum. 
But,  in  these  last  cases,  particularly  in  cholera  infantum,  and  often  in 
dysentery,  we  may  obtain  the  greatest  benefit  from  small  doses  of  Calo- 
mel-—doses,  when  Administered  in  cholera  infantum,  varying  from  the 
fourth  to  the  twentieth  part  of  a  grain.  All  of  this,  too,  goes  to  dem- 
onstrate that  it  is  not  the  cathartic,  but  the  alterative  virtues  of  Calo- 
mel which  impart  to  it  its  remedial  power. 

These  facts  adi^onish  us  that  we  must  study  the  virtues  of  remedies, 
and  their  doses  also,  in  their  relation  to  diseased  conditions,  and  that 
we  can  form  no  just  conclusions  as  to  their  remedial  ci^alHlities  by  any 
other  methods  of  observation,  and,  above  all,  that  we  have  nothing  to 
hope  from  Organic  Chemistry  (^  1058  hj  noteV 

§  1058,  e.  Although  Calomel  and  Blue  Fill  are  capable  of  profoundly 
morbific  effects  in  many  forms  of  disease,  unless  they  have  been  preceded 
by  other  remedies,  especially  in  miasmatic  congestions,  of  the  liver  and 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  where  nothing  may  follow  their  precipitate 
use  but  a  discharge  of  viscid  mucus,  and  an  aggravation  of  all  the  symp* 
toms,  I  shall  not  prolong  this  article  by  analyses  which  would  involve 
so  great  an  amount  of  detail.  Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  just  conceptions  of  the  virtues  of  remedial  agents  without  referring 
to  their  effects  in  various  conditions  of  disease ;  nor  can  we  obtain  any 
correct  view  of  their  remedial  capabilities  by  considering  the  operation 
of  a  particular  remedy  abstractedly  from  other  means  which  may  be 
associated  with  it  in  the  treatment.  A  full  dose  of  Calomel,  for  exam- 
ple, may  be  very  salutary  in  some  given  form  of  disease,  if  it  have  been 
preceded  by  Bloodletting,  as  ia  often  witnessed  in  congestive  fevers,  but 
without  which  it  may  be  very  pernicious.  At  another  time,  its  good 
effects,  or  at  least  its  best  effects,  can  be  secured  only  by  associating  with 
it  other  remedies,  or,  by  applying  others  after  its  administration.  The 
same,  also,  is  more  or  less  true  of  all  other  remedies ;  each  one  influ- 
encing, more  or  less,  the  effects  of  the  others  (§  859  h.  868  e,  871, 872  a, 
889  k). 
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§  1058,  /.  In  continuing  the  subject  of  Calomel,  I  shall  now  oouider 
its  uses  in  certain  special  fonns  of  disease,  when  employed  initioccft- 
sional  and  full  doses : 

And  first  of  dysentery^  which  is  seated  particularly  in  the  lower  tnct 
of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  large  intestine,  though  all  the  digestiTe  or 
gans  are  more  or  less  InTolved  in  morbid  action.  But  the  bartben  of  tlie 
disease  is  upon  the  mucous  membrane,  where  it  probably  consists  at  aD 
times  of  a  peculiar  modification  of  inflammation,  though  differiDgin 
different  cases,  according  to  the  nature  of  its  remote  causes  (§  644-666^ 

Now,  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  not  onlj  by  Calomel,  bat  by  other 
remedies,  will  be  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  remote  cause;  vid 
this  will  be  ascertained  by  the  phenomena,  and  by  tradog  up  the  his- 
tory of  the  patient  for  one  or  more  months  anterior  to  the  attad.  b 
principal  causes  are,  mainly,  two :  1st,  crude,  indigestible  fo(4  acting 
m  conjunction  with  changes  of  weather,  and  other  common  atnHspkric 
influences.     2d,  miasmata,  from  decaying  y^etable  matter. 

The  first  of  these  modifications  is  sporadic,  and  compantiTely  miE 
The  second  may  present  only  sporadic  cases,  but  is  apt  to  occur  mote  or 
less  epidemically,  and  is  vastly  the  more  obstinate  and  fatal  form.  Eadi 
variety  demands  essential  differences  in  the  details  of  treatmeDt,  tboo^ 
the  same  general  principles  are  applicable  to  all  the  modificatioDS.  It 
should  be  also  premised  that  the  miasmatic  form  is  attended  vith  i 
special  condition  of  hepatic  congestion,  which  is  one  cause  of  the  grtatff 
obstinacy  and  fatality  of  this  variety  of  the  disease,  and  which  has  aco- 
siderable  bearing  upon  the  treatment  (§  650-652,  806-^16). 

With  these  premises  before  us,  we  are  now  chiefly  interested  about 
the  adaptation  of  Calomel  to  dysenteric  disease,  with  a  view  espedil^ 
to  its  local  efiects.  But,  it  is  impossible,  as  I  have  said,  to  give  anjia- 
telligible  account  of  the  proper  use  of  one  remedy,  especially  soch  a  rd- 
edy  as  Calomel,  without  speaking  of  it  in  connection  with  other  reoft- 
dies  which  may,  or  should  be,  associated  with  it.  We  haye  fonncrif 
seen  that,  when  active  inflammation  is  seated  in  the  intestinal  caoili 
cathartics  are  hazardous  till  the  disease  has  been  more  or  less  sobdoed 
by  other  remedies,  especially  Bloodletting.  Calomel,  however,  doesoot 
irritate  in  the  same  way  as  other  cathartics.  But  it  wiU  often  do  vhit 
is  much  worse  in  muco-intestinal  inflammation.  It  maynot  onljio- 
crease  its  severity,  but  so  modify  its  character  as  to  render  it  veiy  mj- 
lignant,  as  in  another  example  of  a  common  abdominal  affection  to  vm 
I  have  adverted,  and  also  in  scarlet  fever.  In  such  ciremnstancej  U 
never  fails  to  affect  the  liver  injuriously  also.  It  baa  been  ^^!^ 
found,  in  the  best  experience,  to  be  the  most  successful  and  sp^J 
curative  practice  to  abstract  blood  from  a  vein,  or  at  least  ^J^^f^ 
as  the  first  remedy,  in  caaes  of  dysentery  of  much  severity  (§  991,  o> 
But  this  is  not  commonly  done,  and  Calomel  is  apt  to  be  retied  upoD  as 
the  principal  remedy.  It  is  a  prevailing  practice  to  exhibit,  at  the  on- 
set of  the  treatment,  from  10  to  even  20  grains  of  Calomel,  and  not  qb- 
frequently  to  repeat  this  dose  fix)m  time  to  time.  When  the  ^^?* J* 
of  the  milder  variety,  if  other  things  go  right,  it  will  often  succeed  »»« 
end ;  though  not  so  readily,  and  less  frequently  than  when  Calomel » 
given  in  doses  of  two  to  five  grains  once  in  twelve  or  more  boars;  m'J 
in  many  cases,  a  grain  or  less  of  Ipecacuanha,  also,  once  in  ^'^^^  v 
hours,  with  more  or  less  of  some  preparation  of  opium.  A  K"^^ ".  * 
cation  by  Calomel  in  any  condition  of  dysentery  is  not  ft  reJiaWr, 
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often  an  injurious  practice.  When  proper  bloodletting  has  hot  h^n  em- 
ployed, if  the  inflammatory  symptoms  do  not  soon  yield,  all  internal 
means  should  be  suspended,  and  General  Bloodletting,  or  Leeches  to  the 
verge  of  the  rectum,  or  a  blister,  or  warm  poultices,  to  the  abdomen, 
should  be  applied,  and  perhaps  in  succession.  Alterative  doses  of  ipe- 
cacuanha may  often  become  very  useful,  perhaps  Blue  Fill,  but  more 
probably  well-regulated  doses  of  Castor  Oil  (§  1057,  /). 

So  much  for  the  milder,  or  sporadic  form  of  dysentery.  Coming  to 
the  miasmatic  variety,  especially  when  prevailing  epidemically,  the 
Practitioner  who  does  not  regard  the  modifying  nature  of  the  remote 
predisposing  cause,  and  the  exact  pathology,  will  prescribe  empirically, 
and  be  apt  to  administer  large  doses  of  Calomel,  which,  in  this  condition 
of  the  disease,  will  be  very  likely  to  destroy  the  patient.  Or,  if  he  de- 
pend upon  astringents,  or  administer  Rhubarb  as  is  often  done  (§  1062), 
or  resort  to  Tonics  and'  Stimulants,  nothing  but  disappointment  will 
await  him.  General  Bloodletting,  often  followed  by  leeching,  is  here 
the  great  remedy.  But,  however  we  may  subdue  the  morbid  condition 
by  loss  of  blood,  with  the  aid,  also,  of  blisters,  abstinence  fix>m  food,  &c., 
we  shall  genersdly  find  that  Calomel  must  be  managed  with  great  pru- 
dence, or  the  disease  will  not  only  be  aggravated  by  it,  but  rendered  more 
malignant. 

As  to  Loss  of  Blood,  Nature  also  proclaims  in  this  variety  of  dysen- 
tery, more  distinctly  than  in  the  sporadic,  the  true  principles  of  treat- 
ment, for  here  the  effusion  of  blood  from  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane 
is  greater ;  and  this  is  plainly  the  remedy  which  Nature  institutes  for 
her  own  reUef  (§  805, 862, 863  «,/,  890  d^,  1019).* 

§  1058,  g.  In  respect  to  /every  most  of  its  varieties  derive,  at  their  early 
stages,  great  benefit  from  a  full  dose  of  Calomel  combined  with  Jalap 
and  a  grain  or  two  of  Ipecacuanha ;  or  it  may  be  most  useful,  in  many 
cases,  to  exhibit  the  Calomel  uncombined,  and  to  administer  Castor  Oil, 
or  a  combination  of  Jalap  and  Tartrate  of  Potash,  a  few  hours  after- 
ward. If  an  emetic  be  also  indicated,  a  full  dose  of  Ipecieicuanha,  per- 
haps, with  Tartarized  Antimony,  may  take  the  place  of  the  latter  reme- 
dies ;  so  that  when  vomiting  begins,  purging  will  generally  take  place 
simultaneously.  In  this  way  prodigious  alterative  influences  will  be 
exerted,  and  if  employed  near  the  invasion  of  disease  it  may  be  arrested 
at  once  (§  557  a).  But  it  often  happens,  as  has  been  variously  stated  in 
this  work,  that  bloodletting  should  be  premised,  and  this,  especially,  if 
there  be  any  local  inflammations  or  venous  congestions,  which  are  often 
present  at  the  invasion  of  the  constitutional  malady. 
«  §  1058,  h.  When  Calomel  is  employed  in  the  treatment  of  Scarlet  /e- 
verj  it  should  be  with  great  caution  after  the  disease  has  advanced  some- 
what into  the  eruptive  stage.  At  this  period.  Calomel,  Senna,  and  Rhu- 
barb have  done  a  vast  amount  of  mischief.  At  or  near  the  invasion  of 
Scarlatina,  when  the  symptoms  are  severe,  a  moderate  dose  of  Calomel 
may  be  useful.  Nevertheless,  severe  forms  of  this  disease  not  unfre* 
quently  occur  in  which  Calomel,  administered  at  the  very  onset  of  the 
attack,  proves  detrimental.  If  doubt  exist  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
remedy.  Castor  Oil  should  be  substituted,  and  perhaps  littie  else  should 
be  done  (§  858,  861).  It  may  be  also  safely  affirmed  that  Calomel 
should  be  rarely  exhibited  after  the  disease  has  run  its  course  for  some 
two  or  three  days ;  not  often,  indeed,  when  the  eruptive  stage  has  existed 
for  twenty-four  hours.    It  will  then  aggravate  the  abdominisd  conges- 

*  In  mild  forms  of  dysentery  there  may  be  an  absence  of  blood,  or  the  mncus  only 
tinged. 
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ticms,  apd  often  convert  a  mild  into  a  malignant  form.  Andbne^too, 
when  Calomel  affects  the  digestive  organs  ponicioiisLjy  the  saHvaiy 
glands  often  swell  up  snddenlj  from  sympathy,  and,  not  trnfirequeotlj^ 
the  throat  becomes  ulcerated,  gangrenous,  &c.  But  these  are  od}j 
secondary  results  of  a  fieur  more  alamiing  condition  of  difleaae  in  the  ab- 
dominal Cleans.  The  swelling  of  the  glands,  in  these  cases,  is  iiolataH 
owing  to  the  direct  specific  effect  of  mercury  upon  them,  as  in  esses  of 
salivation,  nor  is  there  any  attendant  flow  of  saJiva ;  bnt  it  is  the  naolt 
of  a  highly  a^ravated  state  of  the  mortnd  condition  of  the  abdominal 
oigans,  inflicted  upon  them  by  this  remarkable  agent.  The  gbodalff 
swelling  which  often  occurs  spontaneously  from  the  same  Tisoenlcan^ 
presents  a  far  milder  form.  There  is  not  generally,  howerer,  mnek 
danger  from  the  swollen  glands,  or  from  the  sphaodns  of  the  fiiooeB,  n 
only  they  be  not  allowed  to  remain  a  source  of  constitutioDalinitatiaa 
One  may  be  relieved  by  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic,  and  the  other  modentod 
by  leeches  and  warm  fomentations.  What  is  thus  witnessed  aiwiit  the 
throat  is  only  an  index  of  a  ftur  more  feaxftd  evil  in  the  gresft  orgm  of 
life.    In  these  cases  Nature,  mainly,  must  work  out  the  cure  (\  816  h,) 

For  the  grave  forms  of  Scarlatina,  I  am  apt  to  prescribe  a  smsll  doN 
of  Calomel  at  the  b^inning  of  the  disease,  but  never  repeat  it;  and n 
for  the  rest,  I  depend  upon  cautious  doses  of  Castor  Oil,  as  far  as  iBi]f 
be  indicated  by  the  state  of  the  abdominal  viscera  (§  1057,  ty 

I  may  finally  add  that,  in  all  mild  oases  of  scarlet  fever,  no  liskshoQlii 
be  taken  from  Calomel.  It  is  not  then  wanted ;  and  I  have  seen  tbo 
mildest  converted  into  malignant  cases  by  imprudent  doses  of  Csknad, 
and  by  Senna,  Bhubarb,  and  the  Saline  Cathartics.  Indeed,  so  fmx^ 
ible  is  the  alimentary  mucous  tissue  in  this  disease^  and  so  pecnliar  s 
its  morbid  condition,  that  solid  food,  even  bread,  will  sometimes  oonnrt 
the  mildest  into  the  severest  cases,  merely  by  its  mechanical  iiritsdoiL 
It  should  be  also  borne  in  mind  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  strictljidC' 
limited  diseases,  we  cannot  establish  any  modificati<Hi  of  the  pathokgi* 
cal  cause  which  will  prevent  its  running  a  regularly  ordained  coBn& 
The  natural  state  of  these  affections,  in  all  favourable  cases^  is  most  iike^ 
to  result  in  their  cure  (§  858, 861).  In  the  graver  forais,  art  can  (a^ 
moderate  their  violence,  or  meet  with  appro^wiate  remedies  anyiocidenk- 
al  local  inflammations  that  may  spring  up  in  tiie  progress  of  <he  speaJk 
maladies  (§  137  c,  624  d,  847, 858, 870  oa) See  PJ5.  I860,  p.  872. 

§  1058,  tl  As  to  the  treatment  of  mdasfes  and  sma2I^MK,Ido  notreoof 
lect  to  have  witnessed  any  injurious  effects  frt>m  the  use  of  Galomel,  nor 
do  I  find  them  stated  by  Au^ors.  Perhaps  one  reason  is,thatNstai« 
has  been  more  allowed,  in  these  self-limited  diseases,  than  inscsrialin^ 
to  have  her  own  way.  But  here  the  danger  from  Calomel  is  oerUimj 
far  less  than  in  scarlet  fever.  . 

§  1058,  k.  In  whocpmg-coughy  Calomel,  as  a  cathartic,  or  lather  for^ 
alterative  effects  upon  the  abdominal  organs,  is  often  very  salutary;  f^ 
tills  especially  so  when  the  alvine  evacuations  present  a  morbid  app^ 
ance.  Blue  Pill,  however,  is  often  better.  Bloodletting  should  cone  in 
the  moment  that  pneumonia  may  supervene,  as  it  often  does,  and  istu 
great  cause  of  the  fieitality  of  whooping-cough  (§  870,  aay  But  liere^  ^ 
in  other  acute  diseases,  great  moderation  as  to  food  is  powerfullj  dSi^ 
tive(§856).  ^  .. 

§  1058,  /:  In  the  ordinary  forms  of  jaundice,  whether  complicated^ 
a  gall-stone  in  the  liver,  or  owing  alone  to  hepatic  disease,  Calomel  ^ 
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plays  some  of  its  brightest  advantages,  and  may  be  given,  if  apparently 
indicated,  in  doses  of  10  to  20  grains,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  witli 
jalap,  or,  perhaps,  aloes,  or  the  resinous  cathartics,  at  intervals,  till  the 
difficulty  is  more  or  less  surmomited.  Bnt  Jamidice  is  often  of  too  grave 
importance  to  be  always  intmsted  to  those  remedies;  and  Bloodletting 
mnst  then  be  the  principal  remedy,  followed,  perhaps,  by  a  blister  eight 
or  ten  inches  square  over  the  epigastric  region.  If  there  be  gall-stones, 
Cicuta  may  be  useful  in  relieving  spasm  of  the  biliary  duct^ 

§  1058,  nu  Calomel  is  an  admirable  remedy,  as  it  respects  its  transient 
effect,  in  erysytelasj  a  disease  which  is  often  sadly  mani^ed  by  tonics 
and  stimulants  (S  1005,/).  The  least  important  part  of  the  disease  is 
also  generally  considered  the  most  important,  since,  in  all  severe  cases, 
the  inflammation  of  the  skin  is  comparatively  of  little  moment.  Now 
and  then,  however,  when  erysipelas  springs  up  epidemically,  the  super* 
fidal  inflammation  puts  on  the  phlegmonous  character,  when  ulceration 
and  sloughing  are  apt  to  follow ;  and  these  conditions,  as  weU  as  the 
antecedent  and  remaining  inflammation,  form  an  important  part  of  the 
pathological  complications.  But  of  the  pathology  of  this  disease  I  have 
spoken  sufficiently  (§  970  c,  1005  j),  and  dierefore  come  to  the  treatment. 

The  great  curative  means,  in  ill  severe  cases,  is  early  and  full  Blood- 
letting, followed  by  five  to  fifteen  grains  of  Calomel,  and  this  in  six  or 
eight  hours  afterward  by  Jalap  and  Soluble  Tartar,  or  by  Castor  OiL 
If,  by  these  means,  a  blow  be  struck  at  the  abdominal  disease,  the  in- 
flammation of  the  skin  will  begin  to  give  way,  and  nothing  more  may 
be  necessaiy  than,  perhaps,  a  moderate  dose  of  Calomel,  or  of  Blue  Pill, 
or,  more  probably.  Castor  Oil,  or  Leeches  to  the  inflamed  surface.  Or, 
Nitrate  of  Silver,  pure  and  concentrated,  or  dilute  Iodine  may  now  be 
pencilled  over  the  whole  inflamed  surface.  But,  for  subduing  the  re- 
maining inflammation,  Leeches  are  the  best  local  application,  in  my  ex- 
perience, and  they  are  dictated  by  the  soundest  pathological  principles* 
Nevertheless,  whatever  is  done  in  severe  cases  should  be  done  quickly ; 
and,  if  the  treatment  have  failed,  at  the  onset,  to  sensibly  mitigate  the 
symptoms,  especially  the  cutaneous  inflammation,  which  is  only  symp- 
tomatic of  abdominal  disease,  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  latter  con- 
dition calls  for  fiffther  general  Bloodletting,  and  probably  for  another 
dose  of  Calomel,  or  at  least  of  Blue  Pill,  and  more  or  less  of  Castor  Oil. 
If  cerebral  symptoms  (which  are  also  sympathetic  of  the  abdominal  con- 
gestion) spring  up,  a  large  abstraction  of  blood  will  be  indispensable. 

I  have  never  known  Calomel  ii^urious  in  erysipelas;  but  it  must  be 
added  that  I  have  almost  always  begun  the  treatment  by  abstracting 
blood,  whidi,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  great  means  of  preventing  the  morbiflc 
effects  of  Calomel  and  Blue  PiU ;  and  no  filial  case  has  occurred  in  my 
practice  (§  1005,  /). 

§  1058,  f).  And  now,  as  to  acuU  rheumatkm.  Here,  too,  in  all  severe 
cases,  especially  of  articular  rheumatism,  there  is  much  attendant  dis- 
ease of  the  abdominal  organs,  which  contributes  powerfully  to  maintain 
the  rheumatic  affection ;  and  it  commonly  happens,  in  such  cases,  that, 
after  the  inflammatory  condition  is  subdued,  there  will  be  still  remaining 
a  considerable  amount  of  visceral  disease,  which  will  require,  at  least, 
great  simplicity  of  diet  In  all  severe  cases,  it  will  be  often  observed 
that  the  abdominal  affection  precedes  the  rheumatic,  but  becomes  much 
aggravated  as  soon  as  the  latter  supervenes. 

Calomel  is  a  very  useful  remedy  in  acute  rheumatism,  in  one  or  more 
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full  doses,  or  yielding  soon  to  Blue  Fill,  or  Castor  Oil,  and  rarely  doea 
any  harm.  But,  in  all  severe  cases,  a  free  abstraction  of  blood  should 
be  the  first  remedy ;  and  one  or  more  repetitions  of  venesectioQ,  along 
with  leeches  perhaps,  are  often  important  to  a  speedj  removal  of  the 
disease,  and  a  fluid  farinaceous  diet  is  next  in  importance.  Anj  other 
practice  which  excludes  Bloodletting  in  severe  cases  will  be  tacfre  profit- 
able to  the  Physician  than  to  the  Patient  The  next  great  remedy  for 
acute  rheumatism,  and  often  for  chronic,  is  Tartarized  Antimony,  fre- 
quently administered  in  augmented  doses  to  just  short  of  nausea.  If  the 
heart  be  afiecled,  the  Loss  of  Blood  will  be  so  much  the  more  important 
In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  disease  will  yield  to  this  practiee  with- 
in a  week.  But,  however  exact  the  treatment  may  be  in  other  reepesiaf 
an  allowance  of  solid  food,  even  bread,  or  of  animal  broths,  may  prolong 
the  disease,  especially  the  abdominal  derangement,  for  manj  weeks. 
Colchicum  should  not  be  necessary  in  the  declining  stages,  nor  should 
opiates  be  employed  (§  870,  b), 

§  1058,  rm.  The  same  general  principles  of  treatment  apply  to  aeuU 
gout  as  to  acute  rheumatism  (§  1058,  n),  though  in  a  moderated  degree. 
A  full  dose  of  Calomel,  or  of  Blue  Pill,  is  generally  useful  at  the  onset 
of  the  treatment,  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the  derangement  of  the 
abdominal  organs.  But  here,  if  the  paroxysm  be  at  all  severe,  and  we 
would  most  speedily  relieve  the  patient,  he  should  be  first  bled.  Lastly, 
if  necessary,  and  often  pretty  early,  Colchicum  may  be  exhibited. 

§  1058,  0.  In  pnetanofiMj  Calomel  or  Blue  Pill,  in  one  or  more  faQ 
doses,  at  or  near  the  beginning,- is  generally  useful,  rarely  injurious.  Bat 
it  is  sometimes  a  better  practice  to  obtain  more  of  their  constitational 
influence  by  exhibiting  from  one  to  four  grains  of  either  (to  adults)  oooe 
in  four  to  six  hours;  though  this  is  by  no  means  recommCTded  as 
a  general  practice.  It  is  better  suited  to  advanced  stages  of  pneu- 
monia. If  complicated  with  abdominal  disease  in  the  form  of  bilioas 
pneumonia,  they  are  still  more  indicated,  but  unless  cautiously  adminis- 
tered, are  liable  to  do  injury.  Bloodletting,  however,  is  the  great  rem- 
edy for  all  forms  of  pneumonia,  and  next  to  that  Tartarized  Andmonj, 
in  increased  alterative  doses  every  hour  or  two,  but  kept  below  the  point 
of  nausea  (§  904  bb^  1005  it,  1068  c).  Leeches  and  Blisters  maj  ulti- 
mately be  wanted,  and  perhaps  more  or  less  opium  to  tranqnillue  the 
cough,  as  appears  in  other  places  (§  892|^,  1005  A,  k,  1017  c). 

§  1058,  p.  In  the  treatment  of  croupy  which  is  apt  to  be  complicated 
with  abdominal  disease,  a  dose  of  Calomel  is  generally  useful,  often  very 
important,  J  generally  exhibit  it,  in  a  moderate  dose,  along  with  BufBr 
cient  Ipecacuanha  to  produce  vomiting.  If  the  83rmptoms  do  not  then 
yield,  I  take  no  risk,  but  proceed  at  once  to  the  abstraction  of  blood  from 
the  arm  (§  576  «,  1009-1018).  There  is  no  danger  firom  the  ordinary 
forms  of  croup  when  Blood-lettmg  is  applied  early.  But  the  disease 
advances  with  great  rapidity,  and  may  quickly  reach  a  stage  when  all 
remedies  will  fait  If  late  in  the  disease  an  emetic  be  the  first  remedj, 
it  will  certainly  fiiil  if  blood-letting  will  not  succeed ;  or,  if  the  latter,  in 
being  first,  will  effect  a  cure,  it  would  be  probably  bafiOied  by  the  pros- 
trating effect  of  a  preliminary  emetic  (§  576  €,  869>  I  may  add  that 
I  have  lost  but  one  patient  of  croup,  and  that  in  the  early  part  of  my 
professional  life.  It  is  of  greater  interest,  however,  that  the  child  was 
rather  the  victim  of  the  pui^ative  action  of  Tartarized  Antimony,  ad- 
mmistered  in  cautious  doses  about  once  in  twenty  minutes,*    The  croapy 

*  See  P.S.  18S0,  at  p.  S73. 
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83rmptom8  vanished  under  this  effect ;  for  there  was  no  vomiting.  I  have 
sJso  witnessed  the  death  of  two  adult  patients  in  the  hands  of  other 
Physicians  from  the  same  cause,  and  where  the  doses  given  were  but 
three  grains.  There  was  no  vomiting,  but  an  uncontrollable  wateiy 
puiging,  no  abdominal  pain,  pulse  extremely  rapid  and  so  small  as  to 
be  scarcely  sensible  to  the  touch  when  there  was  much  remaining  mus- 
cular strength,  and  entire  preservation  of  the  mind  (§  863,  d).  Never- 
theless, this  has  not  deterred  me  from  the  occasional  use  of  Tartarized 
Antimony  in  emetic  doses,  especially  in  conjunction  with  Ipecacuanha 
(§  675,  857,  902  g,  &c.) ;  and  as  an  alterative  in  small  and  fi-equently- 
repeated  doses,  it  transcends  the  Mercurials  in  fevers,  and  is  scarcely  in- 
ferior in  all  acute  inflammations  excepting  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

§  1058,  q.  And  how  is  it  with  Calomel  in  acute  inflammation  of  the 
brain  f  Certainly  important.  But  after  one  full  dose  it  becomes  most 
useful  in  doses  of  two  to  four  grains  once  in  four  to  ten  hours.  This, 
however,  is  more  of  the  gradually  alterative  plan,  and  when  more  of  the 
constitutional  influence  of  the  remedy  is  intended  than  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, especially  if  all  purgative  effect  be  restrained  (§  516  d,  860, 
863  d,  890  4  902  t).  There  should  be  no  active  purging  in  cerebral  in- 
flammation by  irritating  cathartics,  as  is  often  recommended  in  the  books. 
They  will  propagate  a  pernicious  nervous  influence  upon  the  brain. 
Calomel,  Blue  Pill,  Jalap,  and  Castor  Oil  are  alone  wanted,  so  far  as 
cathartics  are  concerned.  The  Drastics  have  been  commended  upon  the 
fearful  doctrine  o£  counter-irritation^  supplying  an  impressive  contrast  with 
the  objections  alleged  against  Bloodletting  (§  889  ^,^893  n,  1065  d). 

But,  as  I  have  hitherto  said.  Loss  of  Blood  is  our  chief  remedy  in 
acute  cerebral  inflammation.  So  long  as  the  symptoms  continue  to  re- 
cur, they  should  be  promptly  met  by  General  Bloodletting.  Set  the 
patient  erect,  and  bleed  him  to  the  point  of  syncope.  There  is  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  remedy,  but  every  thing  from  the  disease  (§  974-975). 

Leeching,  and  Tartarized  Antimony  in  its  small  doses,  which  are  so 
valuable  in  other  acute  inflammations,  are  of  little  or  no  use  here ;  and 
Blistera  should  be  avoided  till  at  least  a  decisive  ascendency  is  obtained 
over  the  disease.  The  latter  remedy  should  never  be  applied  to  the 
head,  but  to  the  neck  and  shoulders,  unless  the  abstraction  of  blood  have 
been  carried  to  a  great  extent.  In  some  four  or  five  cases,  after  having 
bled  the  patients  till  the  remedy  became  unavailing,  I  have  rescued  them 
by  covering  the  entire  scalp,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  shoulders  with 
a  Blister.  The  effect  was  truly  wonderful,  as  hope  was  nearly  exhaust- 
ed. But  the  Loss  of  Blood  had  been  very  great.  I  may  add  that  the 
head  should  be  shaved  early  and  kept  covered  with  ice  (§992, 1056). 

Nor  may  we  refrain  from  general  bloodletting  in  venous  congestions 
of  the  brain,  and  at  all  ages,  though  generally  in  a  very  moderated  de- 
gree (§  576  «,  926  c,  976  h,  978, 1010.    Also  p.  872  P.S.  1860). 

§  1058,  r.  In  respect  to  diseases  of  the  serotis  tissues j  they  are  probably 
less  influenced  by  the  mercurials  than  of  most  other  parts.  Neither 
pleurisy  nor  peritonitis  are  very  sensibly  benefited,  nor  are  they  apt  to  be 
aggravated  by  full  doses  of  Calomel,  unless  it  be  infiammation  of  the 
serous  coat  of  the  intestines ;  and  here  there  is  but  little  chance  for  other 
remedies  until  the  disease  has  been  broken  down  by  loss  of  blood  (§  960/, 
995, 1005  «).— Note  H  p.  1117. 

§  1058, 8.  Next,  aiB  to  the  kidneys.  These  and  the  renal  capsules  have 
become  specialties  with  many,  who  are  apt  to  mistake  what  is  merely 
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symptomatic  for  some  positive  disease  of  those  organs.  The  urine  is 
alyzed,  and  a  variety  of  pathological  conditions  are  detected  in  the 
sults^  or  some  remote  symptom  is  associated  along  (§  426,  427,  691, 
905i^  by  960  c,  dy  1029, 1032  a).  Hospitals  supply  the  bulk  of  disoreBn- 
ized  conditions.  Other  aflfections  of  the  kidneys,  especiaUj  such  as  aie 
acute,  derive  more  or  less  benefit  from  the  moderate  use  of  Calomel ;  but 
Blue  Fill  is  commonly  to  be  preferred,  particularly  in  diabetes  meUiiug. 

§  1058,  U  Where  inflammation  of  any  of  the  tissues  of  the  qfe  is  com- 
plicated with  gastric  and  hepatic  disease,  as  is  often  the  case,  espeaaXtj 
in  epidemic  ophthalmia,  the  occasional  exhibition  of  Calomel,  in  a  dec»* 
nve  dose,  along  with  Jah^,  or  followed  by  Castor  Oil,  if  necessary  to  a 
full  cathartic  ^ect,  is  generally  vexy  useful ;  and  especially  ao  if  the  ca- 
thartic have  been  preceded  by  general  or  local  bloodletting. 

§  1058,  u.  Next  to  bloodletting,  Calomel,  in  full  doses,  is  the  most  ink- 
portant  remedy  for  <qxfpiesafy  along  with  Jalap,  &c  But  there  is  great 
variety  here.  There  are  cases  in  which  no  cathartic  is  admisaUe,  and 
others  where  none  but  Croton  Oil  will  rouse  the  intestines.  For  the 
rest,  I  refer  to  §  990-990^. 

§  1058,  r.  Calomel,  in  one  or  more  full  doses,  is  indicated,  generally, 
in  epilepsy y  if  bloodletting  be  also  necessaiy.  But,  if  lose  of  blood  be  not 
required,  Blue  Fill  is  entirely  preferable.  Much  will  d^iend,  in  these 
respects,  upon  the  condition  oif  the  abdominal  oigans.  If  there  be  much 
derangement  here,  a  large  blister  over  the  epigastric  region  yidds  modi 
relief,  though  these  are  cases  which  are  often  greatly  benefited  by  Los 
of  Blood.  A  rigid  attention  to  diet,  and  other  natural  habits,  are  tbs 
great  preventive  means.  But  a  reliance  is  apt  to  be  placed  upon  some 
fancied  specific,  and  when  the  paroxysms  come  on  the  »/mpiom  is  oftas 
in  the  ascendant  (§  168, 884, 887, 891^  e).  I  see,  however,  by  a  late  Be* 
port  of  the  Chairman  of  a  '*  Committee  on  the  efiects  of  Bloodletting  in 
Epilepsy,  Convulsions,  &c,"  embraced  in  the  able  '^  Transactioas  of  the 
Indiana  State  Medical  Society,"  that  a  new  view  appean  to  be  enter- 
tained of  the  pathology  of  Epilepsy,  which  brings  the  disease,  theoretic 
cally  and  practically,  under  the  prevailing  Brunonian  philosophy  (§  1068, 
a);  and,asthedocument  is  brief,  and  is  regarded  by  the  Publishing  Com* 
mittee  as  a  '^  Model  Report,"  and,  moreover,  shows  us  what  are  the  grow- 
ing prospects  of  '<  Bloodletting,"  I  shall  quote  it  without  abridgment: 

^'  Having  examined,"  says  the  Beport,  '^  the  literature  of  the  sulgeet^ 
I  find  that  none  of  our  recent  Authorities  have  any  confidence  in  Blood- 
letting as  a  remedy  for  Epilepsy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  opposite  mode 
of  treatment  is  advised,  the  disease  being  one  ddAiUt^  instead  of  pl^k* 
ora.  The  question  being  altogether  a  n^^tive  one,  and  unsoitable  for 
a  report,  I  wish  to  be  dischaiged  fi:om  farther  duty*"— -TBAiraAcxEOKS^ 
dbc.,  p.  8, 40,  Jndiamgpoliay  May,  1857^— See  p.  591,  ^  891^  e. 

§  1058,  fir.  Asthma  supplies  another  example  of  greatly  modified  con- 
ditions ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  congestive  form  in  wluch  either  Calomel  or 
Blue  Pill  are  wanted.  But  notMng  affords  such  prompt  relief  in  cab- 
gestive  asthma  as  General  Bloodletting  (§  891^,/). 

§  1058,0;.  As  in  epilepsy,  asthma,  and  hysteria,  so  in  chorea,  the  treat- 
ment is  apt  to  be  suggested  by  the  prominent  symptom,  and  the  patient 
accordingly  treated  by  antispasmodics.  But  they  are  rarely  of  any  use^ 
and  generally  injurious  in  these  diseases,  which  are  constantly  supplying 
instances  of  the  importance  of  addressing  our  remedies  to  the  exact  path- 
ological conditions  $  668, 672, 67S,  675, 681  d,  685, 891^  b,  d). 
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Cathartics,  also,  have  been  especially  recommended  by  others  for  cho«: 
rea,  and  so  exclusively  by  some  as  to  render  the  practice  empirical. 
But  no  two  successive  cases  are  alike;  one  may  be  greatly  benefited  by 
repeated  cathartics,  and  the  next  may  admit  of  only  their  very  moderate 
use,  or  not  at  all.  But  it  is  my  main  purpose  now  to  express  my  opin- 
ion of  the  salutary  effects  of  occasional  doses  of  Calomel  or  Blue  Pill  in 
those  cases  where  cathartics  are  indicated. 

§  1058,  y.  A  full  dose  of  Calomel,  pix)bably  along  with  Jalap  or  Cas* 
tor  Oil,  is  generally  useful  in  delirium  tremmSy  as  preliminary  to  the  use 
of  morphia;  though  opiates  are  inferior  to  smdli  doses  of  tartarized 
antimony.  If  there  be  high  arterial  action,  or  much  attendant  disease 
of  the  abdominal  organs,  or  any  important  local  mflammaUon,  Blood- 
letting should  be  premised  in  many  of  the  cases.  But  this  requires  much 
good  judgment.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  this«  remedy  is  not  want- 
ed, and  in  many  it  would  be  seriously  injurious.  Where  doubt  exists,  it 
should  be  avoided,  and  the  main  dependence  placed  upon  the  foregoing 
antiphlogbtic8,  and  perhaps  a  Bluster  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  If 
Bloodletting  be  practised,  the  patient  should  be  in  a  sitting  posture,  and 
its  effects  Should  be  carefully  observed  while  the  blood  is  flowing  fron^ 
the  arm.  I  bled  a  very  athletic  man,  with  a  bounding  pulse,  florid  skin, 
and  furious  delirium,  to  the  extent  of  twelve  ounces,  from  a  large  ori- 
fice, when  syncope  came  on  in  an  instant  of  time,  and  tumbled  him  from 
his  chair.  But  it  completely  carried  off  the  deUrium,  though  there  re- 
mained much  abdominid  disease  to  be  subdued  by  other  means,  of  which 
a  dose  of  Calomel  and  Jalap  was  one  (^  662  c). — See  Note  p.  425. 

In  another  case  of  a  robust  sulti^  which  was  complicated  with  in- 
tense pleurisy,  I  bled  the  patient  pret^  freely;  but  he  got  no  relief  from 
this  or  any  other  remedy.  I  advert  to  this  instance,  particularly,  as 
simple  pleurisy  yields  readily  to  an  early  abstraction  of  blood  (§  624). 

§  1058,  z.  In  puerperal  f every  Blue  Pill,  whatever  may  be  the  dose,  is 
more  or  less  useful  for  its  local  effects,  and  much  preferable  to  Calomel, 
which  is  liable,  in  this  disease,  to  irritate  the  abdominal  organs  injuri- 
ously (§  1058,/).  But  a  prompt  and.  large  abstraction  of  blood,  as  we 
have  already  abundantly  seen,  is  the  only  rdiable  means  (§  1005,  b^)* 

The  relative  value  of  Calomely  Blue  Pilly  Tartarized  Antimmyy  and  Ipecao 
uanhoy  as  gradual  AUerativea  m  the  Treatment  of  Injlammationa  and 
Fevers. 

•  * 

§  1059.  Much  has  been  said  in  these  Institutes  of  the  foregoing  reme* 
dies,  as  employed  in  small  doses  with  a  view  to  their  gradiudly  alten^ 
tive  effects,  but  mostly  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  principles^  They 
have  been  r^arded  also,  with  the  same  intention,  as  employed  in  their 
full  cathartic  or  emetic  doses;  and  it  has  been  seen  that,  in  whatever 
doses  administered,  they  operate  upon  one  common  principle— that  of 
altering  or  changing  the  pathological  conditions.  By  that  alterative  vir- 
tue, the  profound  action  of  Calomel  as  a  cathartic,  or  of  Tartarized  An- 
timony, or  Ipecacuanha,  as  an  emetic,  may,  by  a  single  blow,  as  it  were, 
overthrow  a  fever,  or  pneumonia,  or.  croup,  &c.,  when  the  .same  diseases 
would  subside  only  slowly  under  those  miniinnm  doses  which  may  dis- 
play no  other  remarkable  effect  than  the  substitution  of  healthy  for  mor-r 
bid  actions.  But,  however  great  may  sometimes  be  the  curative  influ- 
ences of  the  maximum  doses^  the  minmum  are  by  far  the  greater  auxili- 
aries to  Nature.    Such  is  an  abstract  view;  for,  in  either  case,  it  may 
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be  indispenflable  that  other  remedieB  Bhould  faave  |irepMed1iie  vaj  for 
their  favorable  operation^  as  bloodletting  to  secme  their  aalutaiy,  or  to 
prevent  their  morbific^  effeets  either  as  catharticfl^  or  emetacB,  or  gnU 
alteratives;  or  a  preliminary  eathardc  to  render  iiseM  the  enMtieor 
the  slowly  progressive  alterativB  (§  672,  867,  871,  &&). 

To  enable  os  to  oomprehend  the  better  how  these  agents  qiiellyn* 
move,  in  small  and  repeated  doses,  prc^nnd  oonditioDS  of  diBease^it 
shotdd  be  considered  how,  also^  they  will  sometimes  orereome  thea» 
by  a  single  powerfhl  impsessioii-— how  Calomel  will  then  di^j  itapov- 
er  as  a  cathartic  and  ttnlo<^  the  liver,«'or,  at  another  time»  calm  tiieirlMle 
gastric  and  intestinal  tamult  of  the  e^Mdemic  cholera-*<ir  yet  agn^ii 
the  same  fuU  dose,  will  rotne  the  irritability  of  thestomaoh  firomsppanl 
torpor,  and  set  in  motion  the  whole  mechanism  of  vomiting^-Mdn  » 
meroos  other  potent  iMuences  which  Calomel  is  capable  of  exerting  a 
its  higher  doses.  And  tiffning  next  to  the  agents  of  emetic  Tirtoes^  n 
may  trace  out  their  nnperoeived  operation  as  ^adnal  alteratives  liyooof 
sidering  what  has  been  said  of  the  emetic  eflfects  of  Tartariied  iotioMh 
ny  in  §  902,  tf-^,  and  by  a  relerence  to  that  philosophy  of  theoperitki 
of  all  these  agents,  throngh  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  systeovas  vari- 
ously set  forth  in  this  work,  and  a  glance  at  v^ich  may  be  obttioed  bj 
sunply  referring  to  §  150,  161,  228-288|,  500, 506,  514, 516(2,Na6, 
S  549^57. 841,  854,  857,  868  d,  878,  889  b,  892}  y,  902  e^mH 

Bat  bemre  leaving  this  subject  of  the  modus  operandi  of  ranedia  I 

shall  employ  the  constitutional  influences  of  the  merciuisb  in  &itkr 

demonstration  of  the  doctrine  which  I  have  pn^unded,  thaticoedia 

of  positive  virtues  contribute  to  the  removal  of  disessa  bj  BobBtitadif 

for  the  more  profoundly  morlnd  other  patholqgical  conditioDS  tfaatdb- 

side  spcmtaneously,  and  this  whether  the  action  be  exerted  directly  opiv 

the  part  afiteted,  or  upon  distant  parts  thzou^  alterative  infloraoa  of 

reflex  nervous  action.    The  principle  vras  exemplified  in  all  its  local  od 

constitutional  aspects  when  speaking  of  the  modus  operandi  of  CoqbIs' 

Irritants,  the  Seton,  dbc  ;  but  the  constitutional  action  of  tfae  nieraiDili 

supplies  another  apt  illustration.    That  eftct  as  displayed  in  tbealH 

vary  glands  and  about  the  tissues  of  the  mouth  is  stnctly  indaanoa* 

tory.     It  cdso  subsides  ^ntaneously.     But  the  disease  &r  which  the 

mercurial  had  been  employed,  especially  if  acute,  will  faaye  probaUj 

disappeared  long  before  the  artificial  inflammation.    And  so  of  pleonsf 

after  the  application  of  vesicants.     Now,  what  should  be  infened  fitn 

these  flictst    Certainly  that  the  mercoriai  had  altered  theeonfitioBof 

the  parts  that  were  primarily  diseased  more  or  Icbb  aeoofdiqg  to  ik 

manner  in  which  it  had  altered  the  condition  of  the  sshvaijgbn^  f^ 

mouth— perhaps  only  less  intensely-^only  changing  the  alnndj  monw 

states  to  other  conditions  less  profoundly  morbid,  and  itm  sabstitutiDf 

a  pathological  staite  which  will  subside  more  immediaiefytlianthetnD- 

sitory  one  instituted  in  the  salivary  glands.     This,  too,  is  ^^^'T 

in  the  correspondence  in  the  increased  secretion  of  bile  in  hsp^^^ 

eases  as  induced  by  the  transient  or  moie  profoond  efibcts  of  ^  ''^ 

curials  and  the  increase  of  saliva  incident  to  salivation.    Tba  bs0 

principle  is  shown  by  cantharides-"^xternally  or  intemsUj'  ^  j*^ 

flammation  it  induces  in  the  skin  or  bladder  subsides  qv^^^^\[ 

fore  it  shaU  have  disappeared  from  the  snr&os  il  may  have  ^^^^ 

pneumonia  or  a  pleurisy;  and  this  result  demonstntes,  in  i^  ^ 

*  See  p.  S89,  §  105S  »,  iMe^ 
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pendeiice  of  the  cmre  upon  a  vcifleeted  alterative  neryons  action  upon 
the  thoracic  organs^  which  is  as  completely,  but  leas  intensely  and  tran- 
siently, morbific  as  when  cantharides  cures  eiysipelas  by  its  direct  ap« 
lOication  to  the  affected  sur&ce  (§  854-^60,  Sdllg,  893  a,  c-^  ^  894- 
901,  905).  And  so  of  the  constitutional  action  of  the  unguentum  hy 
drargyri  as  applied  to  the  skin  (§  827  e,  904  c,  1088  b).  From  these 
analogizes  we  pass  along  the  gradations  that  are  sof^Ued  by  cathartics 
and  emetics  tiU  we  reach  the  less  apprsciaUa  ones  as  manifested  by  io- 
dine, quinine,  &c  (§  892^  c,  893  q)t  and,  taking  along  the  acrids  in  § 
1065  (^  we  find  that  a  common  modus  operandi  appertains  to  the  whole. 

Tartaiized  Antimony.— Banks  here  after  Blue  Pill.  Others  would 
place  it  as  the  first  of  the  alteratives,  from  its  almost  universal  adapta- 
tion to  fevers  and  inflammations,  and  its  great  curative  power.  But, 
though  far  mote  unezceptionafoly  applicable  to  these  affections  than  the 
mercurials,  it  will  not,  in  like  manner,  suddenly  arrest  continued  fever, 
or  acute  inflammations,  and,  although  gradually  succeeding  where  the 
mercurials  may  fiiil,  the  latter  not  unfrequently  have  the  same  advant- 
age over  the  Antimonial.  But  this  comparison  holds  more  with  Calo* 
mel  than  with  Blue  Pill.  Again,  the  mercurials  exert  a  profound  in- 
fluence upon  chronic  inflammations,  of  which  Tartarized  Antimony  is 
far  less  capable^  though  sometimes  greatly  more  so,  as  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism. The  proper  rank  of  Tartarized  Antimony  ib  probably  imme* 
diately  after  Calomel,  as  gradual  alteratives  (§  516  df  no.  6,  904  bb). 

Ipecacuanha. — JDoae,  gr.  ^  to  gr.  1,  once  in  four  to  six  hours.  The 
repetition  of  one  graiioi  oftener  than  <xice  in  four  hours  will,  in  a  minority 
of  cases,  soon  produce  vomiting  (§  549-559,  841,  873  a).  Banks  after 
Tartarized  Antimony.  Is  adapted  to  all  the  inflammatory  affections  to 
which  the  antimoniid  is  suited,  but  is  much  less  efficient  in  moat,  though 
&r  more  so  in  a  few,  as  in  dysentery,  where  Tartarized  Ahtimony,  in- 
deed, is  inadmissible.  May  be  also  employed  in  many  irritable  condi- 
tions of  the  alimentary  canal  in  which  the  antimonial  cannot.  It  is  of 
comparatively  little  use  in  chronic  inflammations,  excepting  of  the  lungs ; 
and  renders  very  little  service  in  idiopathic  fever.  Its  advantages  in 
some  cases  of  indigestion  have  procured  for  it  a  place  among  the  tonics. 
But  it  has  no  shade  of  a  tonic  virtue,  though  it  will  sometimes  bring 
about  correeponding  results  by  its  peculiar  alterative  action  (§  890^,  d). 

JALAP. 

§  1060.  In  the  vrork  on  Materia  Medka  and  Tberapeidic&y  I  have  given 
to  Jalap  in  conformity  with  the  results  of  general  experience,  the  third 
rank  among  the  cathartics.  There  is  no  other,  excepting  Calomel  and 
Blue  Fill,  that  is  so  powerfully  alterative  in  inflammations  and  fevers, 
and  none  so  safe  in  connection  with  the  curative  virtues  which  are  re- 
quired in  the  early  stages  of  these  affections,  and  it  is  an  early  stage  of 
acute  diseases  to  which  I  always  refer.  This  comparative  exemption 
from  objection  is  rather  remarkable,  when  it  is  considered  that,  like 
Scamm<«y,  the  active  principle  resides  considerably  in  a  resinous  sub- 
stance^ and  that  the  resin  of  Jali^  is  an  acrid  cathuiic.  But  this  ouly 
shows  us  that  we  must  consult  the  direct  effects  of  remedial  agents  upon 
morbid  conditions  to  ascertain  their  actual  virtues  as  remedies  (§  5^  a, 
675,  686,  837  cc,  854  hb,  c,  904  c>  Ail  that  is  of  any  value  in  this 
respect  has  been  the  result  of  experimental  observation — observation 
limited  to  effects  upon  diseased  statee  of  the  body  (§  137,  dy    And  what 
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a  rebuke  is  this  to  tbe  pretensions  of  Organic  Ghemistry!  Doabdo^ 
it  is  greatly  owing  to  analogical  conclusions  firom  the  apparent  eoinch 
dence  in  the  resinous  principles  of  Jalap,  Scammonj,  &Q,  (§  1063),  ty 
many  have  considered  Jalap  as  unsuited  to  the  acute  stages  of  inflnnDt> 
tion  and  fever  as  the  other  resinous  cathartics.  But  experience  ahows 
it  otherwise. 

In  making  this  discrimination,  however,  in  favour  of  Jalap,  it  mai 
not  be  entertained  that  it  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  Bloodlettiogin 
acute  infammations  of  important  parts,  and  in  numerous  cases  offeror 
especially  of  all  the  congestive  varieties,  or  that  all  the  &voiirable  effeds 
of  Jalap,  like  those  of  other  cathartics,  will  not  be  as  often  promoted  bj 
previous  Bloodletting  in  these  afiTections ;  though  it  may  be  kss  moAik 
without. 

When  acute  inflammation  affects  the  intestinal  canal,  ndtber  Jabp 
or  any  other  cathartic  can  be  employed  till  the  disease  is  eoBeaMj 
overcome  by  other  remedies.  But  even  in  these  conditions  it  will  pD- 
duce  less  injurious  irritation  than  any  other  active  cathartic,  ezoq)tiDg 
Castor  (Ml ;  and  it  may  be  a  good  deal  divested  of  its  irritatiDg  effects 
by  combining  with  it  some  proportion  of  Tartrate  of  Potash. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Saline  and  Mercurial,  it  is  the  effect  of 
most  cathartics,  especially  of  such  as  are  called  Eesinoua^  and  of  Bho- 
barb,  and  Senna,  to  excite  the  general  circulation  during  their  direct  op- 
eration ;  and  this  {Particularly  if  acute  inflammation  or  febrile  ddtancnt 
be  present.  But  the  usual  effect  of  Jalap  is  the  reverse,  if  anypiesot 
arterial  excitement  be  not  very  high,  and  the  intestine  be  not  m  amt^ 
bidly  irritable  state.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  action  of  thekart 
and  bloodvessels  diminishes  in  force  and  decreases  in  frequency  dnrag 
the  direct  action  of  Jalap,  which,  in  respect  to  uniformity,  is  a  TmtA- 
able  property  of  this  cathartic,  though  frequently  witnessed  of  Castor 
Oil  (§  1057,  I). 

But  Jalap  is  recommended  in  the  early  stages  of  acute  inflflinin«t«« 
and  fevers,  with  the  qualification  already  made,  not  only  by  its  com|W^ 
atively  unirritating  effects,  and  its  depresising  influence  upon  ^^^^J"? 
of  circulation,  but  by  its  direct  alterative  effects  upon  diseases  of  all 
parts,  under  appropriate  circumstances.  Indeed,  its  alterative  acnoi 
not  especially  manifested  in  any  one  organ ;  but  it  appears  to  <^J"^ 
its  effects  more  equally  than  any  other  active  purgative  ^V^^J^  ?Jr 
that  may  be  the  seat  of  disease.  So  fai-,  it  is  singularly  ^Pt^^ 
pathic  fever,  and  to  inflammation  of  all  parts,  excepting  of  the  ^°*®^ 
The  copious  secretion  which  it  determines  from  the  intestinal  m 
membrane,  and  quite  freely  from  the  liver,  is,  also,  another  rwoiBDi 
ation 
163 

But  Jalap  is  rarely  given  uuwuxwutsu,  xt  uw  — ?  -  v^^j, 
any  remarkably  greater  effect  upon  one  organ  remote  ^°^jl^  ^jt 
ary  canal  than  upon  another ;  but  by  combining  other  J*™^^  ^  -^ 
we  may  not  only  increase  its  own  remedial  influences,  but  P'p"  g,. 
cial  effects  upon  particular  organs.  For  this  purpose  Calomei  ^  ^^ 
ally  the  best  adjunct.  The  effects  of  this  combmation,  ^^^.  ^^%  tbe 
are  well  known  to  be  remarkably  great,  each  remedy  co°*"  .^^  jndi. 
effects  of  the  other,  extending  them  with  greater  force  ^^^^^S9fij 
vidually,  to  every  organ  of  the  body,  and  exerting  a  more  ^eo  ^^ 
over  the  liver,  breaking  down  disease  wherever  it  exists  in  »  "'**^ 
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ner,  and  incQrectlj  by  inflaenoes  that  are  exerted  upon  organs  that  are 
not  diseased,  through  salatairj  sympathetic  impressions  reflected,  through 
the  nervous  power,  from  these  parts  (as  the  skin  for  example)  upon  or* 
gans  that  are  diseased  (§  148  c,  514  A,  674  d,  676,  889  n,  902  ^,  m> 
^  This  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  Jalap  enables  us  to  understand  how 

it  is  that  the  addition  of  a  grain  or  two  of  Ipecacuanha  often  improves 
its  excellent  qualities,  especially  when  Calomel  is  also  associated  in  the 
compound.    Ipecacuanha  is  not  less  remarkably  universal  in  its  influ- 
|2  ences,  though  determining  a  more  special  action  upon  the  skin,  and  upon 

^  the  lungs  in  their  inflammatory  conditions  (S  2  6, 143  c,  148-151,  855, 

^'  895,  902/),  contra-stimulant,  powerfully  alterative,  especially  when 

1:  thus  appointed,  and  tributary  to  the  purgative  effect.    When,  therefore, 

brought  into  union  with  Jalap  and  Calomel  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  or 
L!  two,  or,  if  a  more  powerful  effect  as  a  cathartic,  depressant,  and  alter- 

i:  ative  be  wanted  (§  227),  then  the  Ipecacuanha  in  the  dose  of  five  or  more 

grains  forms  a  compound  which  is  truly  wonderful  in  its  curative  effects, 
so  only  the  remedy  be  suited  to  the  exigendes  of  the  disease. 

In  all  that  I  am  now  saying  of  the  uses  of  cathartics,  or,  indeed,  of 
any  remedy,  the  remarks  must  not  be  taken  in  an  abstract  sense,  but 
they  suppose  that  other  remedial  agents  have  been  fdready  employed, 
whenever  necessary,  to  place  the  disease  in  a  proper  condition  for  the 
remedy  under  consideration  (§  1058,  «). 

I  have  now  stated  the  most  useful  combinations  which  Jalap  is  capa* 
ble  of  forming  with  other  remedies.  The  only  other  of  much  import- 
ance is  its  union  with  Tartrate  of  Potash  (the  bitartrate  being  oflen 
injurious  by  the  excess  of  acid).  This  and  Castor  Oil  are,  in  a  general 
sense,  the  most  useful  adjuvants  to  Calomel,  when  the  latter  is  admin- 
istered in  advance  (§  1057,  I). 

THE  SAUME  GATHABTICS. 

§  1061.  In  the  Author's  Therapeutiodl  Arrangement  o/Bemedies  Cas- 
tor Oil  and  Aloes  follow  successively  after  Jalap,  and  then  appear  five 
saline  cathartics  in  the  following  order:  1.  Tabtbate  of  Soda  akb 
Potash.  2.  Suif  hate  of  Magnesia.  3.  Sulphate  of  Soda.  4.  Phos- 
phate OF  Soda.  5.  Tastrate  of  Potash.  This  order  of  arrangement 
is  intended,  as  throughout  the  whole  plan,  to  indicate  their  supposed 
general  relative  usefulness.  I  will  here  remark  that  Podophyllum  is 
placed  as  the  fourth  in  order  on  account  of  its  analogies  to  Jalap ;  but 
it  should  go  down  below  the  Juglans,  as  it  is  so  fully  superseded  by 
Jalap.    It  yields,  however,  a  useful  extract,  which  Jalap  does  not 

The  virtues  of  these  saline  cathartics  are  very  analogous,  yet  each  one 
is  marked  by  certain  peculiarities,  but  less  individually  characteristic 
than  such  as  distinguish  most  of  the  other  members  of  this  family  of 
medicines.  In  a  general  sense  they  are  also  distinguished  from  other 
cathartics,  excepting  Jalap,  by  oflen  directly  lessening  any  general  ar- 
terial excitement  which  may  exist  at  the  time  of  their  exhibition,  and 
they  have  obtained,  in  consequence,  the  appellation  of  Ant^JdogisUc 
Cathartics.  And  yet  their  range  of  influence  over  severe  forms  of  inflam- 
mation and  fever  is  greatly  less  than  that  of  the  Mercurials,  and  Jalap, 
and  Castor  Oil.  All  these  things  illustrate  ^  500  m,  900, 902  ^,  ^  904  a. 
'  But  their  adaptation  to  a  vast  range  of  mild  fevers  as  ultimate  reme- 
dies, and  to  inflammations  of  comparatively  unimportant  parts,  gives  to 
them  the  relative  value  which  I  have  assigned  them  in  the  Systematic 
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Arnxngemt^d.  But,  in  all  inflaininatoty  and  irr&aMe  conditioDB  of  fle 
intestines,  these  cathartios  rarely  £ul  of  being  iiQarioos.  Nor  iMd 
tfaey,  as  a  general  role,  be  ezMbited  as  a  primary  remedy  in  any&Ew 
of  much  importance ;  for,  although  they  moderate  genand  arteriBlcgoitoi 
ment,  they  are.but  feebly  alterative,  and  are  liable,  by  an  irtitatire  aedoB, 
to  aggravate  severe  conditions  of  cUseasa  Examples  of  this  natne  m 
often  presented  to  our  observation  in  cases  where  some  one  of  tbtteaJb 
has  been  administered  before  smranoning  the  attendance  of  a  pbjwm 
These  are  partieulaiiy  the  cathartics  which  render  much  of  their  Berrioe 
by  the  secretion  whidi  they  ^dt  fiom  the  intestinal  mnooQB  mmfanis 
(§  868) ;  and  least  of  all  do  they  reaoih  the  fimction  of  the  liver. 

It  is  seen,  therefore,  to  be  a  pecnliariiy  of  tinse  catluurticB  to  iiriiite 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  without  propagating  an  irritatioDto 
the  general  drenlatory  organs,  even  in  their  excited  oondkioiM,  lo  ksg 
as  they  produce  no  injurious  irritation  of  the  intestines.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  disease  be  not  intestiouil,  they  will  often  greatly  modnto 
arterial  exoitement  during  their  direct  operation ;  and  it  is  this  draun- 
stanee  which  has  given  them  a  factitious  importance  in  the  tRataent 
of  severe  foims  of  disease.  But  the  reduction  of  arterial  action  ud  d 
heat  is  mostly  due  to  the  free  elaboration  of  intestinal  fluids,  and  (be 
absence  of  irritative  virtues  in  the  remedies.  There  is  littie  or  oe  ato^ 
ative  action  exerted  upon  the  immediate  instrnmcBts  of  disease^  vtoe 
disease  is  at  all  profound.  There  is  but  litUe  of  that  alteratiTe  reflect- 
ed nervous  influence  instituted  tiirough  the  aUmentaiy  canal  whidi  cot* 
stitutes  the  most  valuable  oflEect  of  remeifial  agents  (§  150-151,163,32^ 
5^6  a,  714,  716,  854  e,  859 1,  860,  870  a,  aa,  902,  904  a>  Altbougb, 
therefore,  tiie  heat  of  the  skin,  and  the  excited  state  of  the  pnlse,  1m 
moderated  by  the  saline  cathartics,  it  is  often  so  only  to  return  soon  vitfa 
equal  or  increased  intensity.  The  remedy  has  not,  in  such  cases,  estab- 
lished salutary  impressions ;  and,  in  this  way,  the  days  steal  on,  bnt  eidi 
succeeding  day  bringing  some  ascendency  of  disease  over  what  isgaoiedl^ 
the  illusory  ^'coolii^  cSfeets,"  as  they  are  called,  of  the  saline  cstbaitift 

Those  who  depend  upon  their  cooling  eflfects  are  also  apt  to  eDpbf 
lemonade  and  oranges  to  aid  in  the  ooo&ig  process ;  and,  although  thfi^ 
vegetable  adds  are  set  down  in  the  books  under  the  hypothetical  deson- 
ination  of  refrigenmta  (§819,  a,  M&tiioe8)y  and  are  strongly  reoommnd- 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  down  inflammations  and  feverS)  it  is  aoi 
less  certain  that  it  is  only  an  old  reBc  of  the  humoral  patfaologj,  and  that 
these  adds  have  not  the  sl^htest  tendency  to  dhninish  febrile  or  inSMat- 
matoiy  action;  Imt,  on  the  contrary,  they  rarely  fail  to  aggravate <od 
prolong  both.  They  produce  an  injurious  imtation  of  the  ptixo-is^ 
tinal  mucous  membrane,  tiius  inflicting  a  direct  injury  upon  those  fxff^ 
through  which  we  endeavour  to  convey  relief  to  others.  , 

Such,  then,  is  the  deceptive  nature  of  the  whole  of  this  rdngenun 
system.  Thousands  are  its  victims ;  when  one  good  Bloodlettiitg)  vad 
a  dose  of  some  suitable  cathartic,  at  tlie  beginning,  would  ^^^'^'^ 
cool  down  the  patient,  and  probably  save  the  necessity  of  ^^^ 
active  treatment  in  a  great  prq>ortion  of  the  cases.  It  is  ^^^^""^ 
a  small  erril,  however,  with  that  which  aiues^om  im  indiscrimini^*^ 
excessive  medication.  ^  , 

All  this  comes  ftt»m  the  want  of  sound  prirAaples  in  phjoologf  ^ 
pathology — ^tfae  want  of  medical  philosophy— «nd  a  ooDsequent  ]s^ 
upon  the  impracticable  and  visionary  doctrines  of  the  ^tbicsI  lehooifc 
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BHUBARB. 

§  1062*  Bhubarb  follows  next  in  onr  TherapeuUoal  ArrmigemerUj  and, 
donbtlessy  there  are  many  who  think  it  entitled  to  a  higher  rank.  But, 
with  all  its  repntatioii,  its  nses  are  compaiatavelj  drcumscribed.  It  is 
not  suited  to  anj  conditioiis  of  aonte  inflammation  or  fever^  till,  at  least, 
they  are  &r  on  the  decline  (§  872,  a) ;  nor  is  it,  at  any  time,  a  proper 
purgative  when  an  active  e£fect  is  required.  Indeed,  the  real  advantages 
of  Rhubarb,  as  a  cathartic,  are  limited  almost  to  cases  of  diarrhoea  un- 
attended with  intestinal  inflammation,  to  indigestion,  and  to  the  stage  of 
convalescence  from  most  diseases,  whether  acute  or  chronic;  and,  I  may 
also  add,  to  scrofulous  sul^jeds  when  aflfocted  by  indolent  conditions  <i 
inflammation.  I  am  speaking  of  it  in  its  relations  to  disease  as  a  cathar- 
tic, thou^  it  may  exert  simultaneously  other  very  desirable  effects.  In 
smaller  doses,  other  objects  are  in  view,  and  they  can  have  no  partidpi^ 
tLon  in  assigning  the  rank  as  a  cathartic  (§890,  by 

Now,  the  reasons,  of  this  limitation  are  rendered  obvious  by  consider- 
ing the  effects  of  Rhubarb  upon  certain  diseased  states  of  the  body. 
When  exhibited  in  fevers  and  acute  inflammations,  which  make  up 
the  great  amount  of  diseases,  it  aggravates  them  like  stimulants  and 
tonics;  and  it  is  also  well  known  that  it  exerts  the  useful  effects  of 
tonics  where  these  remedies  are  appropriate,  as  in  dyspectic  affections 
(§  1065).    Aloes,  scammony,  &&,  increase  them  by  irritant  virtues. 

Whilst,  therefore,  we  thus  leam  that  Bhubarb  is  not  suited  to  febrile 
and  inflammatory  ccmdilions  of  an  active  nature,  the  objections  show 
us  that  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  periods  of  convalescence  from  those 
affections.  Its  mild  tonic  and  cathartic  virtues,  as  then  manifested  in 
small  doses,  give  to,  it,  under  those  circumstances,  a  high  value  as  an 
auxiliary  to  Nature  in  her  recuperative  efforts.  But  in  these  cases, 
even,  it  should  not  be  given  uncombined  (§  872  a,  1064). 

By  its  frequent  effect  in  arresting  diarrhcoa,  it  is  known  to  possess, 
also,  what  is  called  an  astringent  property.  But  of  this  I  have  already 
spoken  (§  890,  b). 

We  have  now  seen  that  Rhubarb  is  cathartic,  tonic,  stimulant,  and 
astringent ;  a  combination  of  virtues  which  distinguishes  it  remarkably 
from  fdl  oljier  cathartics.  These  united  virtues  impart  to  it  a  high  value 
as  a  cathartic  in  certain  conditions  of  disease,  luid  a  good  substitute 
could  not  be  supplied  for  it  in  those  conditions.  It  enables  us,  also,  to 
employ  rhubarb  most  advantageously  in  many  forms  of  disease  where 
we  do  not  desire  its  cathartic,  but  only  its  laxative  effect  that  arises 
from  small  doses.  In  these  small  quantities,  too,  as  a  grain  to  Ave 
grains,  the  tonic  effect  of  the  remedy,  which  is  then  commonly  desirable, 
is  more  strongly  pronounced  than  in  large  doses. 

On  account  of  these  numerous  virtues  of  Rhubarb,  according,  in  part, 
to  the  quantity  administered  and  the  nature  of  the  disease,  I  have  ar- 
ranged it  not  only  among  the  cathartics,  but  among  the  alteratives,  and 
tonics,  and  astringents.  For  the  first  of  these  purposes  it  is  most  useful 
when  combined  with  Calomel,  or  Calcined  Magnesia,  or  the  Tartrate  of 
Soda  and  Potash,  or  the  Sulphate  of  Potash ;  as  an  alterative  it  is  often 
useful,  in  small  doses,  in  chronic  inflammations,  on  account  of  its  useful 
effect  upon  the  alimentary  canal  and  liver ;  as  a  tonic  in  dyspeptic  cases, 
and  in  convalescence  firom  acute  diseases,  when  its  action  upon  the  liver, 
,aad  its  laxative  e&cty  are  also,  txibutary  to.  the  care;  and,  asaaastriQ- 
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gent,  in  cases  of  diarrhoea  unattended  by  intestinal  mflaimnati(m,and  in 
large  or  small  doses  according  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  diBease. 
•  Great  mischief  is  done  by  the  exhibition  of  Bhnharh  in  dysenttty 
and  scarlet  fever.  It  is  employed  theoretically  in  the  treatment  of  the 
former  disease,  on  account  of  the  astringent  as  wdl  as  cathartic  Tirtoe 
of  this  remedy,  while  the  tonic  and  stimulating  are  completely  neg^edad, 
as  well  as  its  pernicious  effects  (§  892^,  gy 

0 

BCAMMONT,  ALOES,  COLOCTNTH,  SENNA,  COLCHICOL 

§  1062^.  Three  of  the  foregoing  remedies,  Scammony,  Senna,  and  Gol- 
chicum,  are  produced  here,  not  only  for  the  purpose  indicated  in  §1057^, 
but  to  exemplify  the  manner  in  which  remedial  agents  of  poweifolnKr- 
bific  virtues  are  commended  to  an  indiscriminate  use  in  those  enligbt* 
ened  quarters  where  Bloodletting  is  nearly  or  alU^ther  proseribed,  and 
to  thus  institute  a  farther  contrast  between  the  abuse  of  the  Materia 
Medica  and  the  neglect  or  •denunciation  of  the  ^^  Bemednm  Frne^ 
<§  819  b,  891  c,  954  by  960  o-^  1000, 1001, 1003, 1005-1006,  mih). 

SCAMMONT,  ALOES,  AND  COLOCTNTH. 

§  1063,  a.  The  cathartics  following  Bhubarb  (§  1062)  in  oarllien- 
peutical  Arrangement  are,  respectively,  Calcined  Magnena,  Garboiiale 
of  Magnesia,  Colocynth,  and  Scammony,  the  last  of  which,  therefiiK, 
occupies  the  15th  rank  as  a  cathartic  of  general  usefulnesB^  Aloes  hold> 
ing  the  5  th. 

Scammony  is  a  more  irritating  cathartic  than  Aloes  or  Coloejnth,  to 
which  it  is  a  good  deal  allied  in  its  effects  upon  morbid  oonditioD^  >i- 
though,  unlike  the  latter  it  contains  a  lai^e  proportion  of  reuQjTlDcb 
is  the  active  principle  (§  1060> '  It  operates  with  eneigy  upon  the  wkle 
intestinal  canal,  and  exerts  an  alterative  reflex  nervous  effect  npon  tbe 
liver,  often  inducing  a  redundant  flow  of  bile  in  the  inactiTe  conditifla 
of  that  organ.  It  is  well  suited,  therefore,  when  properly  combined,  to 
habitual  and  obstinate  constipation,  where  no  intestinal  inflanunatiOD  s 
present.  It  is,  for  like  reasons,  and,  like  Aloes  and  Colocynth,  emwe 
of  chronic  diseases  of  organs  situated  remotely  from  the  ahdominalTB- 
cera,  and  which  owe  their  origin  to  those  abdominal  aflfoctionsofwludi 
I  am  speaking,  or,  having  a  difierent  origin,  become  complicated  inth 
them  {§  905,  a).  These  three  remedies,  indeed,  are  mutually  adapted 
to  like  conditions;  though  Aloes  is  much  the  best,  and  ColocTOths 
more  alterative  and  rem^ial,  and  less  irritating  than  Scammony.  £^ 
is  pernicious  in  all  inflammatoiy  and  irritable  states  of  the  intertiaal 
canal,  as  well  as  injurious  in  all  fevers,  and  in  all  acute  intomationg 
of  important  organs.  Nevertheless,  Scammony,  like  Aloes  and  toli^ 
cynth,  is  more  or  less  adapted  to  mild  inflammations  of  the  mncous  tis- 
sue remote  from  the  abdomen,  as  in  catarrhal  afifections  (^  904  ay 

§  1063,  b.  An  important  error  prevails  in  regard  to  ^^^ 
Scammony  and  Aloes  upon  the  intestinal  canal,  it  being  ^P^ila^ 
they  exert  their  effects  (particularly  Aloes)  upon  the  lowtf  tiact  ot  oe 
large  intestine.  This  conclusion  has  grown  oiit  of  the  irnlatioo  o 
anus  which  often  attends  the  operation  of  Aloes ;  but  it  i«  ^f^J^^ 
to  the  morbid  bile  which  Aloes  elicits  from  the  liver.  Th«  ^^^^ 
and  Castor  Oil  have  often  the  same  effect  in  hepatic  conge8ti<»8,  mw^ 
ofl»n  occurs  when  no  cathartic  has  been  exhibited.  ^^!^^^^ 
reason,  or  becausci  perhaps.  Aloes  contains  no  resin,  PWirt  wo**^ 
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in  his  great  work  on  the  Materia  Medioa,  that  ^^  Aloes  irritates  leas  pow- 
erfully  than  Jalap"  I  The  misapprehension  has  led  to  a  great  extent  of 
malpractice,  particularly  to  the  administration  of  these  cathartics  in 
fevers  and  acute  inflammations,  and  even  in  morbidly  irritable  states  of 
•the  small  intestines.  Aloes  is,  also,  for  the  same  reason,  in  part,  witlb 
held  from  pregnant  women,  lest  its  supposed  action  upon  the  rectum 
should  give  rise  to  abortion,  a  result  which  was  denied  by  Denman, 
while,  also.  Aloes  is  an  emmenag(^e  of  some  pretensions.  As  to  the  lat- 
ter fact,  it  restores  menstruation  in  two  principal  ways :  Ist,  by  its  spe- 
cial sympathetic  action  upon  tho  mucous  tissue,  remote  from  the  intes- 
tine, in  its  morbidly  susceptible  conditions,  as  witnessed  in  catarrh  and 
igonorrhoea ;  and,  2d,  by  its  removal  of  indolent  hepatic  troubles  and  con- 
stipation, of  which  amenorrhoea  is  so  often  merely  symptomatic. 

The  simple  fact  that  Aloes  affects  readily  and  powerfully  the  hepatic 
function  in  its  morbid  states,  should  leave  no  doubt  of  its  special  action 
jipon  the  upper  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  but,  that  this  is  truly 
so  may  be  rendered  evident,  and  Fereira's  comparison  of  Jalap  and 
Aloes  contradicted,  by  the  following  experiment,  which  may  be  readily 
tried  by  the  advocates  of  Aloes  and  Scammony,  bearing  in  mind  that, 
when  constitutional  excitement  ensues,  or  when  allayed,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  cathartics,  it  is  mostly  in  consequence  of  their  action  upon  the 
small  intestine  (^  718,  889  t). 

Let  us,  th^n,  r^ard  two  patients,  affected  as  nearly  alike  as  may  be 
with  remittent  fever.  The  skin  of  both  is  pretematuraUy  warm,  the 
pulse  moderately  frill,  and  100  beats  in  a  minute.  This  is  so  far  their 
'  corresponding  state ;  the  disease  in  its  incipient  stage,  and  there  has  been 
^o  treatment.  Now,  to  one  we  will  give  80  grains  of  Jalap,  to  the 
other  12  grains  of  Aloes;  and  let  us  take  an  observation  of  their  symp- 
toms at  the  time  of  the  second  alvine  evacuation.  The  pulse  of  him  who 
is  purged  by  the  Jalap  has  descended  in  frequency  from  100  to  80  beats 
in  a  minute ;  while  the  Aloes  has  carried  it  up  in  the  other  to  120,  be- 
ing a  difference  of  40  beats.  The  skin  of  the  former  patient  has  become 
cool,  and  soil  with  an  insensible  perspiration.  This  patient  is  also 
pladd,  and  feels  himself  relieved.  On  the  contraiy,  the  skin  of  the  other 
is  ardent  and  dry,  his  &ce  flushed,  his  eyes  wild,  his  head  annoyed  with 
pain,  and  his  whole  system  in  an  agitated  and  harassing  state.  This  is 
the  test,  and  by  this  should  we  be  governed  both  in  practice  and  in 
theory.     It  illustrates  also  the  principles  in  ^  500  m,  863  d,  904  a,  &c. 

§  1063,  c.  The  objections  wMch  I  have  made  to  Scammony  as  an  ir- 
ritating cathartic  lead  me  now  to  fulfil  the  purpose  expressed  in  §  1062^, 
as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  do,  also,  when  I  come  to  the  merits  of  those 
popular  remedies,  Senna  and  Colchicum.  For  this  object  I  shall  look 
into  Fereira's  elaborate  and  standard  work  upon  the  Materia  Medica  (as 
I  have  done  on  former  occasions,  §  891  o,  960  a),  as  one,  among  others 
quoted  to  the  same  effect,  which  represents  the  opinion  of  many. 
.  *^  Scammony,**  says  Fereira,  ^'tii  principal^  valuable  as  a  smart  purga-' 
live /or  children,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  dose  necessary  to  produce 
the  effect,  the  slight  taste,  and  the  energy,  yet  safety,  of  its  operation^* 

I  shall  not  speculate  upon  the  probable  consequences  of  this  eulogium  ^ 
upon  one  of  the  most  irritating  and  drastic  of  the  purgatives  that  are 
entitled  to  a  reputable  place  in  the  Materia  Medica,  nor  inquire  how  far 
it  may  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  homceopathy  ($  878).    But  I 
^m  entitled  to  a^serti  in  the  first  place,  that  such  ist  the  great  liability 
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of  Scamtnoitj  to  poradnoe  ixuiBtitatioiiBl  imtation^  and  ezsite  intestmal 
inflammation  in  Children,  that  it  should  neror  be  exhibited  to  them  un- 
der any  drcomfitanoes  (§  676  d-677) ;  and  for  the  otdinory  purpoee  of 
cathartics  it  is  entirely  unsuitable  at  any  age* 

^  Again:  ad  to  the  atteactiTe  ^^tof^"  of  medicines,  which  appears  to  be 
often  of  paramount  consideration.  Calomei,  even,  is  recommended  for 
Children  upcm.  this  woise  than  mare  empirical  ground ;  and,  of  one  of 
the  most  valuable  remedies,  and  most  appropriate  for  Childnen,  Peroira 
says,  that,  ^^  As  a  pui^^atiive  for  Children,  Casfcor  CHI  has  been  used  oa 
account  of  its  mii^ess ;  butits  unpleasant  iasli  is  a  strong  cbfedion  to  lis 
use."  C<»iipare  this  with  what  he  says  of  Tobaooo  at  I  960,  a.  N«i> 
ther  is  the  ^^smaUaaeBi^  of  a  requisite  dose  to  be  fcr  a  moment  weog^ 
against  the  virtues  of  a  better  remedy* 

SENNA. 

§  1064.  The  popularity  of  Senna  as  a  domestic  medidiie,  and  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  it  by  the  Profession,  lead  me  to  some  comments  which 
would  not  be  otherwise  made.  If  Bloodletting,  in  the  treatment  of  in- 
flammations and  fevers,  is  to  receive  no  quarter  from  those  who  buifd 
their  hopes  upon  a  more  popular  practice,  or  lose  sight  of  pathc^ogy  in 
the  novaltdes  and  promises  of  Organic  Chemistry,  let  us  see  to  It  that 
they  do  not  escape  without  rebuke  for  their  lavish  use  of  the  vioknt  ar- 
ticles of  the  Materia  Medica  (§  819,  ^).-*Notb  H  p.  1117. 

Pereira,  in  his  able  work  upon  the  Materia  Medica,  supplies  the  best 
authority  as  to  the  general  estinmtion  in  which  Senna  is  held.  *' Taken 
by  the  stomach,"  he  says,  '<  Senna  acts  as  a  sure  and  $af€  purgative  f* 
and  again  he  repeats,  ^'  It  is  a  very  safe  purgative,  and  may  be  given  te 
Children,  Females,  and  Elderly  persons  with  great  security.^* 

That  Senna  is  a  '^  sure  pmcative''  is  as  true  as  the  same  affirmation 
by  our  Author  of  Scammony  (§1063,  c) ;  but  it  is  nearly  as  &r  as  Seam** 
mony  from  being  entitled  to  the  same  general  commendation  of  beii^ 
<^  very  safe."  On  the  contrary,  in  my  judgment,  th^re  is  no  other  ca- 
thartic, in  the  hands  of  Physicians^  which  has  be^  more  extensively  in- 
jurious than  Senna ;  and  diis  being  so,  I  shall  indicate  its  bad  qualities 
before  speaking  of  its  good. 

In  the  first  place,  Senna  is  rarely  capable  of  any  very  salutaiy  eifect 
upon  inflammations,  eith^  acute  or  dmmic,  or  upon  fevers.  'Bfj  its  ir- 
ritative virtue,  it  excites  the  general  circulation ;  and  as  it  is  profoundly 
irritating  to  the  whole  mucous  tract  of  the  bowds,  it  rarely  ^SUb  to  ag- 
gravate idiopathic  fever,  or  to  exert  injurious  reflex  nervous  infhiences 
upon  any  inflamed  oi^gans.  We  have  already  seen  how  Bhubarb  is  mo- 
applied  in  this  manner,  especially  in  dysentery  (§  1062).  But  that  rem* 
edy  inflicts  its  injuries  in  active  forms  of  inflammation  and  fever  by  its 
tonic  and  stimulating  properties^-^^nna,  by  its  irritating  (S  889,  o)^ 
And  here,  by  the  way,  it  is  apropos  of  the  Author  to  whom  we  are  now 
paying  our  respects,  that  he  says  of  Bhubarb  that,  *^  Given  at  the  comn 
mencement  of  disease,  it  is  a  very  popular  remedy ;  and  though  donbtlesB 
it  is  often  employed  unnecessarilg,  it  rareig  if  ever  does  harm."  True,  he 
also  says  that  '^  it  is  not  fitted  for  inflammatory  or  febrile  cases." 

But,  as  to  this  Senna,  it  may  be  safdy  said,  that  it  should  never  be 
employed  but  with  a  (mnj^e  view  to  its  purgative  eliect,  and  tiien  only  in 
constipated  states  of  the  bowels  when  unattended  with  any  inflammatiop 
of  those  organs.    The  griping  of  Senna  is  proverbial^  and Phymeiaaa 
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have  Taiiily  fbttered  themsehBa  thai  this  eBb/d  may  he  counteracted  bj 
unitiiig  Manna,  or  the  Saline  Gatharlice,  or  a  purgative  Tincture,  or 
some  carminative^  like  Coriander  or  Anisey  with  an  infusion  of  Senna; 
nor  does  a  BK)derated  heat  in  its  preparation  lessen  the  eviL  Wha^ 
then,  does  that  griping  imply,  ccxnidering  its  universality  t  Certainly, 
an  excessive  irritation  of  the  intestinal  muooos  membrane,  and  suoh,  too^ 
as  is  very  likely  to  lesolt  in  disease  of  the  intestines^  if  these  organs  be 
in  a  morbidly  irritable  state*  1£  any  dispoeitian  to  inflammation  be 
present  in  any  one  of  the  tissuea  of  the  intestines,  the  aetion  of  Senna 
will  be  very  likely  to  develop  an  attack  of  that  disease.  If  any  venous 
43ongestion  affect  the  liver,  it  will  be  aggravated  by  the  imtatiag  prop- 
erties of  Senna.  And,  as  it  regards  inflammatioas  of  other  parts,  and 
idiopathic  fever,  it  is  veiy  likely,  as  is.  known  in  the  best  experience,  to 
send  its  morbific  influenoes  abnnd  from  the  abdominal  organs  over  those 
affections  Among  the  worst  and  most  common  manifestations  of  this 
are  the  sad  efiects  of  Senna  in  the  treatment  of  scariet  fever. 

The  objections  to  Senna  grow  out  of  its  radical  fisiult  of  possessing 
very  little  alterative  virtue  of  a  useful  nature,  and  a  great  deal  of  a  mor^ 
Infic  (§  854,  dy  But  a  diffiscenoe  in  this  respect  obtains  in  different  di- 
mates ;  which  applies,  also,  more  or  less,  to  other  irritatug  cathartics^ 
and  to  Tartarized  Antimony  in  emetio  doses.  In  latitudes  north  of  about 
40°  these  remedies  are  better  bonie  than  in  the  more  southern ;  the  rea- 
son of  which  IB,  that  in  New  York  and  South  there  either  exist  in  most 
complaints,  or  there  is  a  great  tendenoy  to,  derangements  of  the  abdom- 
inal viscera. 

Having,  therefore,  so  little  to  say  in  commendation  of  this  notorioue 
member  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  having  dwelt  sufficiently  long  upon 
its  demerits,  it  only  remains  to  be  added,  that  it  is  most  salutary  when 
it  takes  along  some  one  of  the  meritorious  neutral  salts. 

COLCHICUM. 

§  1066,  a.  The  most  obvious  efifect  of  Colchicum,  in  small  and  repeat- 
ed doses,  is  that  of  irritating  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  as  evinced 
by  a  purgative  effect.  In  larger  doses  it  produces  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
hyper-catharsis.  Indeed,  this  remedy  is  commonly  arranged  with  the 
cathartics,  though  it  is  rarely  employed  with  the  usual  intentions  of  a 
purgative.  I  am  quite  satisfied,  however,  that  it  will  not  oflen  affi>rd 
much  relief  in  gout  or  rheumatism  (to  which  its  uses  are  mostly  restrict- 
ed) till  it  produces  some  purgative  or  laxative  effect  For  this  reason, 
particulariy,  I  have  given  it  a  low  rank  among  the  Cathartics  in  the 
Then^uticad  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica.  This  effect,  indeed, 
is  what  we  are  to  carefully  watch ;.  since,  when  it  begins,  if  the  dose  have 
been  large,  or  the  iuteBtines  unusually  susceptible,  the  purgmg  is  liable 
to  be  excessive  and  injurious. 

Various  incidental  results  are  stated  by  AuAors  as  following  the  use 
of  Colchicum,  such  as  occasional  sweating^*  occasional  in(9:'ea8e.of  the 
fiow  of  urine,  te.  But  these  are  only  contiagenoieS  to  which  ahnost  all 
remedies  may  lead,  under  particular  circumstances  of  disease,  and  are  of 
•veiy  little  importance  in  an  abstract  sense  (§  422  (,  863  d,  ^  892}).  It  is 
vrorthy  of  remarlc,  however,  that  Colchicum  often  reduces  the  frequenqr 
of  the  pulse,  though  at  other  times  it  exerts  an  opposite  e£^.  But  the 
interesting  fact  relates  to  the  diminished  finequency,  whidi  has  been  taken 
hypothetically  as  a  ground  for  the  adnunistration  of  Colchicum  as  a 
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Temedy  for  kll  kinds  of  in^ammation,  and  is  one  of  the  ezpefiento  that 
have  been  devised  for  getting  rid  of  Bloodletting.  This  brbgB  me  to 
one  of  the  objects  set  forth  in  §  1062^. 

^<  Mr*  Hadm^^  says  Pereira, ''  %Da&  the  first  to  direct  atterUum  to  the  aka^ 
tages  to  be  taken  of  this  effect  in  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  dium  (itf 
dt,  §  1063, 4— Note  I  p.  1118. 

I  know  not  to  what  extent  this  veiy  limited  view  in  Thenpeutia 
may  have  prevailed ;  but  it  has  been,  probably,  the  occasion  of  anifo 
now  making  in  the  United  States  to  substitute  for  Bloodl^tifig  that  raj 
violent  agent  the  Yeratrum  Yiride,  which  has  been  long  known  to  la- 
en  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  by  an  acrid  narcotic  virtue  wfaidi  it  p» 
sesses,  and  which  belongs  to  some  of  the  acrid  cathartics.  The  whole  of 
this  practice  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  similar  enor  in  respect 
to  Digitalis,  and  by  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  substitote  To- 
bacco and  Aconite  for  Loss  of  Blood  (§500  m,  826  cc,  S9^,  960  a). 

Neither  Colchicum  nor  Yeratrum  exert  any  antiphlo^stic  efiect  ex- 
cepting upon  those  specific  forms  of  inflammation  w^ch  oonstitate  rfaes- 
matism  and  gout ;  and  both  of  them  will  aggravate  these  diseases  ii 
their  acute  condition  till  they  are  effectually  moderated  byBloodletdog 
Tartarized  Antimony,  or  other  direct  Antiphlogistics.  In  that  respect 
they  are  upon  common  ground  with  quinine  in  its  relation  to  intennit- 
tent  inflammation,  and  with  iodine  to  the  scrofulous.  Thej  aie  verf 
remarkable  exceptions  to  all  the  general  antiphlogistic  means  which  in 
alike  adi^ted  to  the  eaily  stages  of  the  spedfic  and  common  ibnos  of 
inflammation,  and  which  are  indispensable  at  that  stage,  as  prelinunttj 
remedies,  to  the  fisivorable  action  of  the  specific  ones  upon  the  ^ledil 
modifications  of  inflammation  to  which  they  are  alone  adapted  (§66^ 
671,  892  m,  |7,  892^  o,  e,  u).  More  remarkable  exceptions  ooenr  in 
guaiacum  and  other  substances  of  allied  virtues  which  are  pecoiiirlj 
suited  to  chronic  rheumatism,  while  they  aggravate  any  other  form  d 
inflammation.  Nor  is  it  an  uninteresting  fact,  that  all  these  thisg^ 
Colchicum,  Guaiacum,  Yeratrum,  Asagrsea,  Delphinium,  XanthoiTl- 
lum.  Aconite,  Mezereon,  Savin,  are  acrids  (^  892  b,  892  j  v,  904  a). 

§  1065,  b.  These,  however,  are  only  strongly  pronomiced  cha^ac(«^ 
istics ;  for  the  critical  observer  will  find  the  same  distinctions  prerahng 
in  various  degrees  throughout  the  Materia  Medica,  and  thqr  shofiB 
that  experience,  and  not  theory,  is,  or  should  be,  at  the  foundation  of  lU 
our  knowledge  of  the  yirtues  of  remedies  (§  2,  c) ;  and  not  onlj  »,  W 
that  we  can  have  no  just  apprehension  of  their  relatiaifi  to  disease  wia- 
out  a  long  series  of  trials  in  the  endless  variety  of  pathological  condi- 
tions, their  fluctuations,  their  localities  and  sympathetic  infloeDOO,  or «« 
they  may  involve  the  universal  body,  according  to  the  range  of  mqnuy 
which  pervades  these  Institutes ;  and  when  the  student  shall  ^'®^ 
amined  its  details  and  principles,  and  seeing  that  there  is  not  a  conflict* 
ing  fact  or  induction,  but  that  it  is  a  perfectly  consistent  and  barmoDi- 
ous  whole  (§  1,  a),  let  him  interrogate  himself  as  to  whether  he  ^^ 
mon  a  fiwt  or  a  doctrine  from  Organic  Chemistry  that  will  distun)  tw 
relationship,  or  withstand  its  united  force.  .     j, 

§  1065,  c.  But,  however  this  may  be,  so  long  as  the  Chemicaljw^ 
trines  are  in  the  ascendant,  we  may  not  hope  that  experiments  or 
foregoing  nature  will  cease  to  occupy  the  place  of  rational  ^^j^^ 
Nay  more ;  fiiiling  in  theSe,  and  considering  the  unpopulanty  « >"  ' 
phlc^tic  remedies  and  the  acceptable  nature  of  the  inv^gora^  ^ 
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need  not  be  surprised  that  the  Chemical  treatment  of  disease  is  so  ex- 
tensively governed  by  the  Brunonian  philosophy.  Of  that  philosophy  I 
have  said  something  in  these  Institutes,  and  adduced  an  example  of  its 
prevalence  in  the  British  Army  when  Robert  Jackson  undertook  to 
demonstrate  its  real  merits  (§  621a,  890i/,960a,  p.717,  §569  e,  1006 /, 
1068).  But  how  little  would  this  Beformer  rely  upon  human  efforts 
could  he  now  read  the  brief  paragraph  which  follows : 

^^ Costly  Medicine. — ^A  London  (Eng.)  paper  says:  ' The' consumption 
of  wines  in  our  public  hospitals  constitutes  one  of  the  heaviest  items  of 
their  expenditure.  The  wine  account  at  Guy's  Hospital  last  year,  £1088 ; 
the  spirit  account,  £376— total,  £1459  ($7295).  At  St.  Thomas's,  the 
wine  account  was  £629;  spirit  account,  £521 — total,  £1150;  or  £2609 
($13,045)  in  one  year  in  the  (two)  borough  hospitals  alone.'  " — ^BosrroN 
Med.  and  Subg.  Jouknal,  July  2, 1857,  p.  448. — Note  F  p.  1114. 

§  1065,  c2.  Again,  as  to  Colchicum.  lliis  is  also  one  of  the  many  vio- 
lent remedies  that  have  been  employed  not  only  as  a  substitute  for 
Bloodletting,  but  commended  in  doses  at  which  Bloodletting  revolts 
(§  960,  a,  p.  717).     Thus: 

<<  In  some  experiments,"  says  Pereira,  ut  dt  (made  with  Colchicum  on 
a  healthy  individual  by  Dr.  Lewins),  ^<  debility,  a  feeling  of  illness,  and 
headache  were  experienced.  This  feeling  of  debility  is  not,  however,  to 
be  referred  to  the  evacuations  produced,  for,  as  Dr.  Barlow  has  observed, 
the  number  of  motions  is  sometimes  considerable  without  any  propor- 
tionate diminution  of  strength.  I  have  known,  says  Dr.  Barlow,  even 
twenty  stools  occasioned  by  a  single  dose  of  Colchicutn,  the  patient  not 
complaining  of  the  least  debility." — ^Note  G  p.  1116.     Also,  p.  656. 

Now  here  is  something  of  which  we  have  a  right  to  complain.  In 
the  first  place,  that  Dr.  Barlow  should  isolate  a  case  of  this  nature,  and 
put  it  forth  to  show  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  ^'  twenty  stools" 
by  a  single  dose  of  this  most  violent  substance ;  and,  sec^mdly,  that  Fe- 
reira  should  quote  it  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  opposition,  even,  to 
Dr.  Lewin's  experiment  upon  a  healthy  individual. 

Having  done  this  mischief,  Pereira  ultimately  relates  instances  of 
death  from  over-doses  of  this  medicine,  and  remarks  that,  ''in  poisonous 
doses,  Colchicum  acts  as  2^  powerful  poison."  Now,  to  my  apprehension, 
when  "a  single  dose"  of  any  "powerful  poison"  produces  "twenty 
stools,"  it  is  verging  very  closely  upon  its  poisonous  effects ;  and  when* 
ever  Colchicum  may  treat  our  patients  in  that  reckless  manner,  we  may 
fear,  at  least,  some  troublesome  intestinal  inflammation  as  a  consequence. 
There  never  was,  and  never  will  be  a  patient  purged  twenty  times  by  "a 
single  dose"  of  any  cathartic,  without  being  the  worse  for  the  violence 
inflicted  upon  his  intestines  (§  960,  a,  p.  717).  Conunend  me,  rather,  to 
the  Homoeopath,  who  meditates  on  death  I 

But  I  have  been  actuated  in  this  disquisition  only  by  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  considering  weU  how  the  violent  agents  of  the  Materia 
Medica  are  often  commended  to  our  rash  and  indiscriminate  use ;  and 
in  so  doing,  to  show,  also,  how  probable  it  is  that  the  same  inconsider- 
ate view  of  the  subject  has  led  to  protestations  against  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  inflammations. — ^NoT£Hp.lI17. 

§  1065,  «.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Colchicum  manifests  a  much 
greater  control  over  gout  than  rheumatism ;  and,  although  this  is  gen- 
erally conceded,  all  practitioners  do  not  agree  as  to  the  extent  of  its  in- 
fluence.   Some  of  the  most  able  and  accurate  observers,  such  as  Sir  E« 
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Home,  and  Dr.  Paris,  pronounce  it  a  epec^  far  the  disease;  iddk 
others,  like  Sir  C.  Scadamore,  consider  it^  at  best,  ooly.a  palliatin.  In. 
deed,  Scudamore,  in  his  treatise  on  the  govt,  is  disposed  to  lodkiiptt 
Coldiicam  with  great  snspfdon,  believing  tbat^  althoc^h  it  be  a  proeat 
means  of  relief  it  incveases  the  tendency  to  a  repetttiaa  of  the  panoyna 
He  thinks,  also,  that  it.  loses  its  remedial. effects  by  frequent  use,  il- 
though  considerable  intervals  intervene  between  die  attada.  Voj 
mnch,  however,  will  depend  upon  the  particular  drcmnataDoei  of  the 
case  when  the  remedy  is  exhibited.  If  given  at. the  onset  of  acategoil 
without  anteoedeat  Bloodletting,  or  wh^  the  abdaminiil  QigauireiD 
a  morbid  state^  we  may.  look  for  disappaintment. 

ON  THE  ACnOlf  OF  CJaLOEOFOSM,  AKD  AliTALOOOUJS  ijQENIS  SIPSODUCDM 

INSENSIBILErT  WBEN  INHiXED.* 

§  1066,  a.  The  genend  prevalenoe  of  the  Chemical  or  other  pfajnaeal 
doctrines  of  life,  and  the  oansequant*  interpretation  of  Pathology  ud 
Therapeutics  upon  the  same  prineiplea^  has  neoessarily  led  to  as  exte* 
sive  a  revival  of  Humoralism,  and,  as  one  of  its  dicts^  that  the  am 
of  disease,  and  the  curative  means,  oo  far  as  the  natum  of  tiiiogs  will 
admit,  are  absorbed  into  the  drculatiiig  mass  of  blood,  where  thejeflbol 
their  results  in  the  blood  or  the  solids  throngh  some  chemiol  prooes 
(§  40-46,  860, 860f-350|,  821  (J,  828  d,  8S0,  887  a,  S4(i,  89Se,9M Ji 
905  a,  1084).  AU  but  Setoos,  Gold,  Mental  Emolioiis,  &&,  are  carnal 
to  this  account  (see  Indexes)  ;  and  even  .some  of  the  soundest Pkjsoio- 
gists  in  other  respects  maintaift  that  the  poison  of  theTiper,  Hydrocyuic 
Add,  and  the  spirituous  extract  of  Nux  Vomica  are  abaoribed  when  lla 
last  two  destroy  Hfe  in  a  second  of  time,  notwithstandii^  abo,  it  ispat 
pable  that  their  &tal  action  must  begin  on  the  instant  of  their  contad 
with  the  lungs  or  the  mouth  (§  BSOip,  441/,  487  g^  hym^MM 
828  CH6,  829,  904  ^,  &c.). 

And  so,  to  question  the  assumpticm  that  cUarofonD  and  aBikeo« 
agents  produce  their  effects  only  after  being  combittfld  with  the  m 
lating  mass  of  blood,  accordii^  to  Lie^g'a  c^  some  kiDdred  hjpotiiM  ' 
(S  850^,  n,  p),  is  held  to  be  an  evidence  of  ignorance  m  PhjBidog]r,aBd 
unworthy  a  moment's  consideration.  But,  before  this  doctrine  caaw 
sustained,  the  facts  in  the  feregmng  references^  and  amidtitadeofothoi 
contained  in  this  Vohnne^  mnst  be  disproved.  True,  the  Uood  is «« 
to  be  changed  in  its  colour,  but  that  woukl  neoessazilj  na»  oot  wj 
from  the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air,  but  firom  the  moriafic  **^"  ?^ 
the  anaesthetio  thrduj^  the  ordinary  laws  of  sympatJiy,  ^^^^.^ 
same  ground  as  the  supposed  absorption  of  CarlKnic  Add  ^^^  j^^ 
827  b).  Again :  some  may  have  supposed  that  they  haw  amw  »«• 
agents  in  the  blood  (§  282).  Butthesense  of  smeUisapttobefeuaaoii^ 
especially  when  in  pursuit  of  some  particular  odour  or  flome&wiante^" 
pothesis,  and  it  is  difficult  to  oontra^ct  it.  But  this  wooU  pnffo  o^ 
ing  as  to  their  mode  of  operating ;  since,  espedally,  otben  ^^^  qq! 
of  detecting  the  odour  of  the  most  fvagcaat  and  &tal  (§  ^^^^  7^^ 
ft,  c).  Moreoveir,  the.odour  of  chloroform  and  of  sulphnric  etherw  ^ 
diffusive  and  imfM^essive,  so  that  if  even  a  minute  quantity  ^^^. ,  ^ 
stance  entered  the  circulation,  it  should  be.  detected  without  the  m 
the  imaginaticm.  A  drop  of  ether  will  impregnate  the  «^|^r^^ 
room.  We  have  had  reports  of  alcohol  having  been  ^^^^^«^ 
ihey  have  been  approprkiAed  by  the  Chemist  aceovdin^y  (S  ^  ^^ 

*  I  will  not  forego  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  full  convicti^  ^J^jj^ 
of  this  discoyer^',  and  of  its  first  practical  application,  belongs  to  Dr.  UOBACk  ti 
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9,  S  441 0,  1048-1049) ;  nay  more,  of  the  blood  bvinuDg  like  a  flaming 
current  afl  it  issued  from  a  yein,  and  even  of  the  epimtaneous  combufr- 
tion  of  inebriates.*  (See  all  the  reported  eases  in  MecL  and  Fl^fooloff* 
Comm,f  vol.  L,  p*  576^81,  where  each  one  is  shown  to  be  without 
foundation.)    But  alcohol  is  not  absorbed  (Ltsmo,  p.  172,  §  350,  no.  94> 

The  veins  of  different  organs  have  been,  also,  found  congested  aflter 
respiring  the  Anaesthetics,  but  less  frequently  of  the  brain  tiban  of  some 
other  parts.  But  this,  too,  proves  nothing  of  absotption ;  £or  the  same 
is  the  case  when  HydnN^anic  Acid,  and  the  spirituous  eoctract  of  Nux 
Vomica,  whether  talien  by  ihe  stomaeht  or  applied  to  the  ^mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  eyesy  or  nose,  or  mouth  of  rabbits,  destroy  life  in  a  seomd 
of  time  (p.  675,  §  904  ^,  494  dd^  826  d),  or  the  virus  of  a  snake  in  a 
minute  (§  828  c).  And  let  these  observations  be  taken  in  connection 
with  Girtanner's  esperimdents  and  those  of  others  (^  494-  d^-dtf),  and  with 
the  remarkable  results  from  [nicking  the  floor,  of  the  fourth  cerebral  ven- 
tricle (§  1032  d)  and  with  the  respiration  of  i^amonia,  &o.  (§  .827  c). 

But  the  question  is  not  wheth^  Ansesthetks  or  Kitrous  Qzide  be  ab* 
Borbed^  as  very  possibly  they  are  more  or  less^  but  whether  they  produce 
their  effects  through  the  medium  of  the  blood,  or  by  reflex  actions  of 
the  nervous  system.  (See  §  284,  1088  d  This  distineiion  is  fully  cosh 
sidered  in  various  places.     See  Index  n.) 

As  the  whole  of  this  ground,  however,  has  been,  gone  over  extensive- 
ly in  these  Institutes,  it  is  mostly  the  purpose  of  the  present  Article  to 
bring  the  question  under  the  trial  of  &cts  embraced  in  the  foregcMng  sec* 
tions,  and  others  to  which  they  refer,  along  with  our  demonstrations  of 
the  nervous  power  and  its  laws  of  reflex  action ;  though  the  subject  might 
have  been  left  to  a  single  consideration,  which  a{^>ears  to  me  to  be  con- 
clusive against  the  docibrine  of  operation  by  absorptiim,  and  which  I  shall 
now  address  to  the  Phymlogist. 

§  1066,  h.  In  the  first  plaee,  then,  it  is.  conceded  that  the  blood  is 
from  one  to  two  minutes,  at  least,  in  going  the  round  of  the  droulatkn 
(§  904,  by  It  should^  therefore,  occupy  nearly  that  time  a£ter  the  res- 
piration of  the  AnsBSthetics  is  begun  before  insensilulity. takes  place^  • 
which  is  equally  true,  also)  of  Hydrocyanic  Add  and  the  extract  of  Nux 
Vomica  (the  latter  of  which  is  not  volatile,  §  494  dd^  826  d),  which  have 
been  known  to  destroy  animals  in  a  second  of  tune  (S  904,  by  But  this 
is  not  the  specific  &ct  to.  which  I  have  adverted,  though  it  should  be 
taken  in  connection. 

I  say,  then,  if  insensibility  depend  upon  ihe  absorption  lof  tiie.  Anaes* 
thetic  agents  there  should  be  no. necessity  for  their  unceasing  respiration, 
or  quick  repetition,  to  maintain  theur  e£^cts*  The  blood  once  charged^ 
or  however  modified,  should  be  capable  of  prolonging  insensibility  far 
beyond  any  thing  that  b  observed  in  experience.  =  But  if,  on  the  con* 
trary,  the  efiect  arise  from  the  influence  of  the  agent  xsporx  the  pulmonary 
mucous  membrane,  and  be  then^  propagated  by  the  nervous  system,  it 
would  be  quite  likely  to  subside  soon  after  atmospheric  air  is  freely  ad- 
mitted to  the  lungs,  as  in  §  481,  a-Ju  Precisely  the  same  peculiarities 
attend  the  respiration  of  the  nitrous  oside  gaa  (§  827,  c).  The  subject 
is  quickly  brought  under  its  power,  and  his  faculties  are  often  Mly  re- 
stored in  less  than  half  a  minute  after  atmospheric  air  is  substituted. 
This  is  as  true  of  Amylene  as  of  chloroform  and  sulphuric  ether.  Thus, 
Dr.  Orton,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on  administering  wi-  of  amylen% 
produced  ^^  complete  insensibility  in  abotU  two  mmutetJ*    ^  Just  as  I  was 

*  It  has  been  latelj  reaffirmed  by  French  chemists  that  alcohol,  chlorofbrm,  &c.,  occur 
within  the  body,  after  their  ordinary  use,  in  a  free  state.    See  §  860,  nos.  48,  '94.~186L 
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about  to  perform  tbe  enrgical  operation  intended,  tlie  flenUe  tube  vitli 
month-piece  separaUd  from  the  inhaler,  and  before  I  could  adjust  it  mj 
patient  had  completely  recovered  her  usaal  sensatioa."  The  iohalilion 
was  repeated,  and  "  the  lai^er  nail  torn  from  the  toe  without  tlic  sl^htot 
nneasinese."*  (JVeio  York  Journal  of  Med.,  Sept,  1857,  p.  2B6.)  Kon, 
will  any  one  believe,  with  his  logical  powers  awake,  that  soch  a  todda 
tranEdtion,  in  either  of  the  cases,  conld  ponibly  happen  Men  tbe  pt» 
nomena  owing  to  an  incorporation  of  these  anbelances  with  tbe  onti- 
lating  masB  of  blood !  Give  to  the  Chemical,  or  any  other  phyaeal  ij- 
pothesis,  the  greatest  poemble  latitude  of  constructjon,  or  expomxl  1^ 
results  upon  the  vital  theory,  it  is  phun  that  when  theee  agento  us  a«t 
circulating  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  oi^anism,  and  in  Buffldent  qnmlitjU 
produco  the  astonishing  momentary  efiects,  they  would  oHitiniie  to  da 
so,  in  gradually  diminishing  degrees,  until  ampl6  time  should  hue  eli{nl 
for,  at  least,  their  elimination  by  the  emunctories. 

Again :  the  doctrine  of  absorption  is  contradicted  l^  the  dnosIj  tf 
diluting  the  antesthetics  with  atmospheric  air  to  prevent  imiMdiile 
death,  which  may  happen  so  quickly  as  to  preclude  the  hypotlua&  Ttii 
neceseity  of  dilution  supposes,  th<^^ore,  the  action  of  the  AsMbetia 
npon  the  nerrous  system  of  the  lungs,  and  their  traiiBmitted  Mmct 
over  the  entire  organism  by  the  reflex  action  of  tbe  nervous  poweri  md 
this  is  farther  seen  in  the  &ct  that  a  greater  amount  would  be  aticttei 
during  a  long-continoed  respiration  of  the  diluted  agents  than  owld  kip- 
pen  when  only  momentarily  exhibited  in  a  concentrated  state,  tad  tkoi- 
fore  death  should  as  certainly  follow  in  the  former  case.  Hoiwra,  lU 
the  earliest  phenomena  denote  the  direct  action  of  the  scents  apoa  iht 
lungs.     Why  are  the  effects  so  diflerent  when  taken  by  the  stomidtt 

The  whole  philoeophy,  therefore,  is  perfectly  explicable  tkrongb  vial 
is  known  of  the  different  susceptibilities  of  tbe  various  ibeaa,  fiiJ' 
their  various  parts  to  the  action  of  external  and  internal  causes,  indlbt 
wonderful  attributes  of  the  nervous  ^etem ;  and  which  enable  m  le 
comprehend  the  reason  why  the  Amesthetics  so  rarely  a&ct  tke  ngm 
of  organic  life  (g  23S|,  422,  425  d,  no.  7,  481  o-A,  487  6,  fiOO;,  m,B91i 
g,  k,  esSJ,  1088  c  and  Iitokxks,  Art.  Stmeittre,  Nenxm  Pornry 

By  the  same  philosophy  we  as  readily  comprehend  the  taxn^ 
the  respiration  of  the  fiimes  of  Hyosciamus  and  of  Opium  establiike 
profound  efibcta  upon  the  whole  oi^janism,  when  no  such  Rsult  ubi^ 
from  Bmdung  tobalcco  (§  904  by  But  what  is  vety  exact  snd  conpn- 
hensive  is  the  effect  of  ammonia  when  respired  as  a  counterfratos  ix 
hydrocyanic  add.  Here  can  be  no  relief  trom  absorption,  ior  bjinej- 
anate  of  ammonia  is  an  active  poison. 

•  I  huTB  introduced  this  CM8  for  the  porpo 
able  fact  that  "ttas  ayes  of  tbe  patiBnt  wen  i 
bat  ihe  Memed  to  anuue  lienBli  with  an  exa 
i^negtiona  pat  to  hcT  irlth  coniidenible  promi 
Butant  dnrinR  tbe  {Mliod  of  loaeDaiUU^"  m 
remorcd  wben  alie  TeoavenMi  hai  eeiuiblli^. 

There  ia  do  coatndictiou  betw««a  thii  tbl 
-wtta  effected.    Tbe  Utter  ref^  to  eammait  a 

Srimeut  iltoatratea  adminblj  tba  diatinetio 
197-201).  Tbe  experiment,  in  tbna  abowf  i 
to  the  nerre*  of  conuuon  aaDaatloD,  and  In  Ui 
tlon  of  tin  iieut,  mu  irilh  OW  Other  taiOt  Id 

Tlie  anilj^iB  irUch  the  experitnent  haa  tn 
may  ba  carried  analo^cailf  to  the  oi^nlc  pi 
iHvdr^  oar  uudTBta  of  thoM  properties  (^  IT< 

■I'  Tfaat  death  la  oning,  aa  aanniiwd  tiy  Boi 
contradicted  bj  tbe  pbeoonteoa,  and  iir  Ilia  1 
M  p.  1120.      ■■        *■  -*^  ' 
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THE  INFLUXNCE  OF  THE  BOND  UPON  THE  ACTION  OF  BEBfEDIAL  AGENTS. 

§  1067)  o.  Much  has  been  said  in  this  work  upon  the  influenoe  of  the 
Mind  in  the  production  and  cure  of  diseases ;  and  it  is  now  my  purpose 
to  extend  this  inquiiy,  very  briefly,  to  the  influences  of  the  mind  upon 
the  action  of  physical  agents,  both  as  predisposing  the  body  to  the  action 
of  foreign  morbific  causes,  and  as  modifying  the  operation  of  remedies. 
It  will  thus  form  an  Appendix  to  what  is  said  of  ^e  '<  General  Fhilos* 
ophy  of  the  Modus  Operandi  of  Bemedial  Agents,"  or,  rather,  a  group- 
ing of  many  relative  observations  that  are  disseminated  through  the  In- 
stitutes. (See  Indexes,  Articles  Bemedial  Aettorij  BemecUeSy  Mental  Emth 
Hansy  Mxndy  and  Will)  The  subject  is  practically  important,  and  goes 
far  in  denoting  the  laws  which  govern  the  operation  of  physical  agents 
upon  the  body,  and  in  drawing  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  Chem- 
istry and  Physiology. 

I  say  practically  important ;  for  who,  indeed,  of  the  Medical  Profes- 
eion  has  not  suffered  the  experience  of  seeing  the  useful  effects  of  reme- 
dies defeated  by  the  despondency  of  his  patient,  or  by  some  saddening 
emotion  awakened  by  the  indiscretion  of  friends,  and  often  by  a  brief  at- 
tention to  business  engagements,  or  by  far  simpler  occupations  of  the 
mind?  But  there  is  great  variety  in  these  respects^  according  to  the 
pathological  conditions  and  the  mental  influences.  The  differences  in 
results  coincide,  also,  with  such  as  are  witnessed  of  physical  agents ;  the 
same  philosophy  interprets' the  operation  of  both ;  and  the  same  careful 
regulation  of  one  is  often  as  important  as  that  of  the  other. 

It  is  a  matter  of  daily  observation,  in  acute  diseases,  that  the  casual 
visits  of  relatives  and  friends,  however  much  enjoyed  by  the  sick,  leave 
them  for  the  worse ;  an  effect  entirely  the  reverse  of  what  is  witnessed 
of  the  same  excitements  in  chronic  forms  of  disease.  But  this  corre- 
sponds with  what  is  seen  of  the  difference  in  the  results  of  bodily  exer- 
cise and  tonics  and  stimulants  in  acute  and  chronic  maladies.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  the  subject  of  acute  disease  may  be  essentially  ben- 
efited by  the  subdued  cheerfolness  of  an  habitual  attendant.  He  may 
be,  in  like  manner,  seriously  disturbed  by  listening  to  a  page  from  a  Bo- 
mance,  when,  on  the  contraiy,  he  would  derive  an  advantage  from  an 
appropriate  Chapter  of  the  Bible ;  and  yet  both  of  these  are  remedial  in 
dbronic  diseases.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  perfect  consistency  in  the  phi- 
losophy which  attends  the  effects  of  moral  causes  in  the  two  cases-* 
whether  Nature  be  embarrassed  by  mental  troubles  and  pleasurable  ex- 
citements, or  aided  by  placid  cheerfulness  and  buoyant  hope.  The  moody 
dyspeptic  is  invigorated  in  his  digestion  by  every  kind  and  degree  of  men- 
tal enjoyment^  and  his  laxative  and  tonic  medicines  are  sure  to  serve  him 
best  when  his  constipating  melancholy  is  occasionaUy  broken  by  hilarity 
of  mind ;  while  the  subject  of  fever,  though  lacerated  by  exhilarating 
emotions,  is  started  along  by  every  smile  of  his  Medical  Attendant,  and 
every  remedy  yields  a  boon  to  Nature  under  the  influence  of  that  anile, 
when  a  solemn  countenance  may  make  all  the  odds  between  recoveiy 
and  death.  In  acute  diseases,  it  is  the  tranquil  emotions  that  do  the 
service,  while  all  of  a  joyful  nature  are  scarcely  less  embarrassing  to  art 
than  they  are  instrumental  in  the  core  of  chronic  maladies.  So  nicely 
graduated  is  this  principle  in  its  operation,  that  it  often  happens  that  the 
subject  of  fever  will  make  greater  improvement  in  the  lumds  of  a  com- 
mon nurse  than  in  those  of  a  sympathizing  friend.   And  yet  there  never 

III 
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fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Medical  Attendant  a  word  of  enooungpi^  pitj 
that  did  not  tell  ^vourablj  on  his  Castor  Oil  or  his  Narcotic 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  analyze  the  precise  influences  of  thembui 
upon  the  action  of  remedies  in  mitigating  or  aggravating  disease.  Hw 
principle  is  abundantly  pronounced  in  morbific  effects  of  the  mbd,  that 
are  independent  of  other  causes,  in  embarrassing  the  favourable  action  of 
remedies ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  mental  coDditioD 
may  baffle  the  best  efforts  of  art,  not  only  as  a  fundamental  evil,  but » 
crippling  the  curative  means ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  suae 
mental  trouble  is  supplanted  by  happier  thoughts,  its  baneful  ooose- 
quences  not  only  yield  as  a  spontaneous  effect,  but  are  hastened  m  thdr 
decline  by  the  new  mental  influences.  From  these  premises  we  maj 
reason  to  all  the  transient  and  infinitely  diversofied  affections  of  the  my 
that  spring  up  in  the  progress  of  diseases  which  have  thdr  origm  in  phjr 
ical  causes  alone,  and  c^culate,  with  much  exactness,  the  efiect  cdfooe 
passion  or  another  in  aggravating  or  moderating  disease,  and  how  &r 
they  may  embarrass  or  fiEudlitate,  through  those  modifying  influenoee^tbe 
effects  of  remedial  agents.  But,  to  carry  this  analysis  into  pncticil  ef- 
fect in  the  treatment  of  acute  diseases,  there  must  be  the  same  rderenoe 
to  their  nature  and  fluctuations  that  is  demanded  for  the  right  applies- 
tion  of  the  Materia  Medica,  though  it  may  be  comparativdj  nmni- 
portant  (^  167/,  noU^  476  c,  476|,  500  h^,  509, 89Hik,  892H951cy 

We  have  variously  seen  how  the  susceptibilities  of  organs  to  the  ac- 
tion of  physical  agents  are  increased  by  morbid  states,  and  it  is  exactlj 
the  same  with  mental  emotions  as  with  the  physical  causes;  andvith 
what  prodigious  power,  especially  in  acute  diseases,  the  latter  maj  ope^ 
ate,  can  be  readily  inferred  by  considering  how,  in  healthy  states  of  the 
body,  one  passion,  as  fear,  will  agitate  &e  voluntary  musdes,  depm 
the  circulation,  but  impart  a  bounding  motion  to  the  heart,  giTeiueto 
vomiting,  open  the  floodgate  of  the  kidneys,  expel  the  contents  of  tlie 
bladder,  protrude  the  eyeballs,  drive  the  blood  from  the  face,  and  bathe 
the  skin  with  perspiration ;  or,  how  anger  braces  up  the  voluntary  mv* 
des,  rouses  a  vehement  circulation,  &c. ;  or,  how  shame  strikes  at  the 
capillaries  of  the  face  and  injects  them  vnth  blood ;  or,  how  manreliois- 
ly  love  plays  with  its  shafts ;  or,  how  hope  ever  gladdens  the  heart;  or^ 
how  joy  and  anger  may  be  instantly  &tid. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  -the  mind  can  have  a  bearing  upon  the  action  d 
remedies,  it  is  by  its  direct  influences  upon  the  pathologieal  states 
through  which  it  renders  them  more  susceptible  of  either  salotaiy  or 
morbific  impressions  fix)m  physical  agents^  or  renders  them  ioopentive ; 
whUe,  also,  it  co-operates  simultaneously,  as  an  independent  ottos  of 
cure,  or  proves  a  direct  morbific  cause  {\  2334,  500  ib,  647^  ^)' 

If  the  inquiry  be  extended  to  many  of  the  mmiliar  phenoaneDa  of  the 
organic  life  of  man,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mind  is  more  or  less  in- 
terested in  all  the  healthy  functions ;  and  it  goes  to  supply  more  debcala 
illustrations  of  the  influence  of  the  spiritual  part  upon  morbid  states  of 
the  body.  This,  for  example,  is  habitually  seen  in  the  improved  appe- 
tite and  more  vigorous  digestion,  on  occasions  of  festivity.  Nor  is  it 
al<W6  the  unflinching  manner  in  which  the  stomach  meets  its  unwonted 
task  (and  much  to  the  admiring  wonder  of  the  chemical  philosopher), 
but  it  yearns  for  the  multitudinous  variety  as  the  odour  regales  the  oos^ 
or  the  clattering  of  dishes  delights  the  ear,  and  under  the  infloence  ot 
vhic]^^  mouth  jg/g^ows  with  saliva.    And  now,  if  we  reverse  the 
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case,  and  suppose  the  Party,  as  soon  as  completing  the  repast,  to  be 
thrown  into  a  paroxysm  of  fear  of  a  few  hours'  duration  by  some  im- 
pending catastrophe,  it  is  certain  that  digestion  would. have  made  but 
little  or  no  progress.  Observe,  again,  how  some  remedies  of  active  vir- 
tues are  more  or  less  governed  in  their  effect  upon  comparatively  healthy 
individuals  by  the  varying  conditions  of  the  mind,  as  seen  in  the  sus- 
pended or  defeated  operation  of  cathartics  by  any  dose  attention  to  the 
daily  affairs  of  life,  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  their  effect  is  promoted 
by  giving  the  attention  to  the  anticipated  results  (§  600  e,  nuj  902  Q. 

§  1067,  aa.  A  well-marked  example  will  illustrate  the  complex  in- 
fluences of  physical  agents  and  of  the  will  and  mental  emotions  when  in 
simultaneous  operation.  Now,  when  the  voluntary  muscles  are  slight- 
ly affected  by  nux  vomica  an  aggravation  of  the  spasm  is  often  produced 
by  any  sudden  alarm.  A  lady  to  whom  I  had  administered  a  few  very 
small  doses  of  strychnia  suffered  some  twitchings  in  the  muscles  of  the 
legs  when  she  walked  in  a  careless  manner,  but  was  able  to  govern  her 
limbs  steadily  by  a  careful  effort  of  the  will.  In  this  condition  she 
walked  into  Broadway,  when,  on  being  a  little  jolted  by  an  uneven 
stone,  she  began  to  stagger,  and,  struck  with  alarm  lest  she  should  be 
considered  intoxicated,  she  fell  upon  the  pavement.  This  is  not  an  un- 
common example ;  and  now  for  the  rationale.  That  the  spasmodic  ef- 
fects of  nux  vomica  are  owing  to  influences  transmitted  by  the  organic 
nerves  of  the  gastro-mucous  tissue  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  a  con- 
sequent development  of  the  nervous  influence  and  its  reflection  upon  the 
voluntary  muscles  through  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  needs  no  &rther  dem- 
onstration. The  will  was  capable  of  surmounting  that  development  by 
its  own  forcible  excitation  of  the  nervous  power  that  gives  rise  to  vol- 
tmtary  motion  (§  893^) ;  but  the  sudden  akunn  not  only  arrested  the  op- 
eration of  the  will  and  allowed  the  tetanic  its  unrestrained  action,  but  the 
alarm  generated  an  exciting  nervous  influence. which  concurred  power- 
fully with  that  of  the  physical  cause.  The  philosophy  as  to  the  will  is 
the  same  as  when  conia  counteracts  the  spasmodic  influence  of  strych- 
nia, or  as  when  coffee  increases  it  (§  89 1^  g,  h^  984  &,  ncie)^  only,  in  the 
case  of  the  mind  the  excitation  of  the  nervous  influence  is  direct^  in  that 
of  physical  causes  reflex.  And  so  of  the  will  and  sea-sickness  (§  113- 
117,  222-233i,  245,  266,  476  <?,  600  c,  638^,  647f,  893,  893^,  1077). 

§  1067,  h.  Upon  what  principles,  then,  are  we  to  interpret  all  the  va- 
riety of  effects  which  the  different  mental  emotions  display  in  the  or- 
ganic life  of  man?  Simply,  as  already  explained,  by  their  operation 
through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  power,  and  the  modifications  which 
they  bestow  upon  that  power  according  to  the  nature  of  each  passion. 
There  is  thus,  throughout^  a  perfect  coincidence  between  the  operation 
of  the  mental  and  physical  causes,  since,  whenever  the  latter  give  rise 
to  effects  beyond  the  direct  seat  of  their  operation,  and  thus  bring  the 
nervous  power  into  action  (§  1039-1041,  and  references  ihisre\  their  re- 
sulting influences  will,  as  in  the  case  of  the  passions,  depend  upon  their 
precise  nature,  and  the  special  manner  in  which  they  modify,  the  nervy 
ous  powers  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  sections  (§  227-232,  600  h-p^ 
603-505,  647i,  649  ft,  c,  657,  892  ft,  892i,  893  e,  894  ft,  902  g-l). 

§  1067,  c.  From  what  has  been  now  said  of  the  coincidences  between 
the  effects  of  the  mental  emotions  and  remedial  and  morbific  agents,  and 
that  they  all  operate  upon  a  common  principle  (§  854  (>-867, 859  ft--860, 
894-905),  and  as  the  former  are  in  perpetual  operation,  either  for  good 
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or  for  evil,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  Practitioner  may  be  as  inftdfigi. 
blj  and  as  much  interested  in  regulating  the  moral  as  the  phyncaltiat- 
ment  of  disease.  The  latter  generally  preponderates,  often  greatlj,ia 
importance ;  bat  occasions  are  constantly  arising  in  which  the  haa 
should  take  the  lead,  while  it  has  at  all  times  the  advantage  of  beiiig 
converted  to  the  salutary  effects  of  phyacal  remedies. 

Would  our  limits 'admit,  we  could  draw  upon  the  histoiieB  of  losacy 
for  a  vast  amount  of  materials  to  illustrate  the  philosophy  and  pnotid 
importance  of  our  subject.  But  all  this  will  readily  surest  itself  to 
those  who  may  study  the  phenomena  of  insanity  in  connection  witli  the 
philosophy  of  the  mind  in  its  relations  to  organic  life. 

§  1067,  cL  What  we  have  now  and  hitherto  seen  of  the  precue  oon^ 
spondence  between  the  effects  of  the  passions  and  of  physical  agents  in 
the  organic  life  of  man  may  be  carried  with  the  effect  of  the  desrert 
demonstration  in  proof  of  the  substantive,  self-acting  natni^  of  the  Soul 
(§  1069-1077).  This  must  be  conceded  by  Philosophers  of  every  scbool; 
and  those  who  agree  with  the  present  writer  in  his  constructiaD  of  tbe 
operation  of  the  nervous  power  will  see  how  greatly  the  demonstratioB 
is  extended  by  regarding  that  power  as  the  medium  through  winch 
physical  agents  exert  their  effects  upon,  parts  remote  from  the  dinetseat 
of  their  operation.  Here  we  have  a  common  exciting  cause  for  tk  ooow 
mon  phenomena.  The  mental  emotions,  in  one  case,  bring  the  nemniB 
power  into  action  by  their  direct  influence  upon  the  great  nervous  co* 
tre,  while  physical  causes^  in  the  cases  supposed,  devdop  the  power  in- 
directly, and  in  all  the  cases  eadi  agent  modifies  the  power  accordiDgto 
its  own  special  nature,  and  directs  it  in  so  complicated  a  maimer,  ands^ 
cording  to  an  incalculable  amount  of  contingent  circumstances^  throogh 
a  labyrinth  of  nerves,  as  to  form  the  most  difficult  problem  in  Fhjsiolo- 
gy  {§  238i,  475^,  600  c-#,  647^,  894,  902  I). 

But  to  the  mere  practical  man,  who  aspires  beyond  the  walb  of  eift* 
piridsm,  the  effect  of  the  pasnons  in  the  production  and  care  of  disease 
and  their  undeniable  operation  through  the  nervous  power,  sapplj  t 
ready  apprehension  of  those  analogous  problems  whidi  attend  the  ope» 
tion  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  of  a  physical  nature,  and  a  froitfal 
means  for  contesting  with  the  Chemist  the  field  of  Physiology. 

HATE  DISEASES  UNDEB60NE  GHAKOES  OF  T7PE  WITHIN  THS  LAST  FOKTT 

TEASS,  OB  HAVE  NEW  ONES  AFFEABEdI 

§  1068,  a.  By  change  of  type  I  mean  that  radical  change  which  ifl 
supposed  to  justify  the  substitution  of  the  stimulating  for  the  antipliio- 
gistic  treatment  of  inflammatory  and  febrile  diseases.  In  this  accepta- 
tion I  answer  the  interrogatory  as  it  has  been  in  all  past  time  by  erary 
truly  enlightened  and  impartial  observer.  John  Brown,  the  great  An- 
tagonist of  Nature,  and  who  leads  a  host  in  his  train,  is  in  no  '^^^ 
exception ;  for,  whatever  may  have  been  his  genius,  he  had  very  utile 
practical  knowledge,  was  intemperate  in  his  habits,  and  the  refoJnlioB 
which  he  achieved  was  prompted  by  animosity  towards  Cullen  ®^^^"f 
early  fiiends.  As  it  is  important  to  understand  the  ground  upon  whiffl 
this  School  originaUy  stood,  I  shall  introduce  a  brief  sketch  of  its  ongm 
from  the  "American  Enct/clopcedia.**     Thus :  ^  . 

"  Brown  was  admitted,  as  an  indigent  scholar,  to  a  gratuitoos  att^ 
ance  on  the  lectures  (Edinburgh),  and  obtained  the  patroni^  of  Dr.  tin- 
len,  who  employed  him  as  a  tutor  in  his  own  family.   During  this  coQr90 
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of  study,  he  married,  and  set  up  a  boarding^honde,  but  foiled,  and  became 
bankrupt.  About  this  time,  by  a  long  course  of  meditation  on  the  ani- 
mal system,  and  the  vigour  of  his  own  mind,  directed  by  some  reading, 
but  seconded  by  little  or  no  aid  from  practical  observation,  he  elaborated 
a  new  theory  of  medicine.  The  result  was,  the  publication  of  his  EU- 
menta  MedicitUBy  which  he  &rther  explained  in  a  course  of  private  lec- 
tures. Brown  scrupled  at  no  means  to  push  his  doctrines.  A  new  med- 
ical language  was  introduced;  ideas  totally  at  variance  with  former 
opinions  were  maintained ;  and  the  most  virulent  abuse  of  the  r^ular 
I^rofessors  of  the  University  was  perseveringly  uttered.  At  length,  ru- 
ined in  reputation,  he  repaired,  in  1786,  to  London.  Here  he  endeav- 
oured to  excite  attention  by  his  Observations  on  the  Old  Systems  of 
Phyfflc,  but  without  success." — ^The  day  of  success,  however,  was  not  long 
delayed.  The  Elementa  of  Medicine  had  the  advantage  of  being  written 
in  Latin ;  and  as  the  simplicity  of  its  doctrines,  and  the  practice  incul- 
cated, were  novel  and  fisucinating,  all  Europe  soon  became  ensnared  by 
the  charm  (§  621  a,  890^/,  960  a,  p.  717,  719,  §  1006/,  1065  c). 

§  1068,  h.  Under  my  own  observation  there  has  been  no  change  in 
the  character  of  diseases,  with  the  simple  exception  that  some  forms  have 
been  less  unyielding  within  the  last  twenty  years  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding twenty.  But  this  qualification  is  mostly  limited  to  the  common 
forms  of  local  venous  congestions  and  congestive  fevers  (§  757-785, 786- 
818,  961-970).  These  affections  have  yielded,  during  the  latter  period, 
to  rather  smaller  abstractions  of  blood,  and  smaller  doses  of  medicine, 
particularly  cathartics.  But  precisely  the  same  general  mode  of  treat- 
ment has  been  indispensable  to  an  early  lecoveiy,  or  to  a  complete  re- 
moval of  the  disease,  or  to  the  preservation  of  Hfe ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  prevailing  Brunonian  treatment  has  been  distinguished  by  its 
former  disastrous  effects  (§  1068,  a).  Li  proof  of  this,  I  need  only  advert 
to  the  excessive  mortality  which  has  attended  the  yellow  fever  within  a 
few  late  years,  and  in  the  treatment  of  which  the  stimulating  plan  has 
been  generally  practised  (Indexes,  article  Loes  of  Blood).  As  an  exam- 
ple of  the  mortality,  though  perhaps  rather  excessive,  it  is  stated  in  the 
able  Report  of  a  Committee  of  six  Fh3rsicians  on  the  *'  Yellow  Fever  at 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  1855,"  that 

'^The  number  of  deaths  was  about  2000,  or  one  fourth  of  the  entire 
population  remaining  in  the  dty.  When  we  consider  that  half  of  this 
population  was  black,  among  whom  there  were  few  deaths,  it  seems 
probable  that  more  than  one  third  of  all  the  whites  attacked,  died." — 
Beportj  &a,  p.  88;  Richmond,  Virginia,  1857.*^— Note  F  p.  1114. 

*  In  the  Bame  Beport  it  is  stated  that  the  yellow  fever  "  in  its  symptomB  was  much 
the  same  as  all  the  great  epidemics  that  hare  occarred  either  here  or  euewliere"  (p.  88). 
It  was  early  in  this  epidexnic  that  some  physicians  entertained  the  hope  that  the  Muri^ 
aUd  Tinctui*e  of  Iron  would  prove  a  specific  for  the  disease. 

Here,  also,  we  meet,  among  other  important  statements,  with  an  observation  of  cnuh* 
ing  weight  to  the  doctrine  of  conta^^oosness  of  yellow  fever.    Thus : 

"  In  no  case  that  we  have  known  or  heard  of  was  there  the  least  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  disease  was  contagious.  Jfaruf  kundredi  of  our  people,  flying  firom  the  pestilence, 
fiekened  and  died  in  the  neighboring  counties  and  cities,  in  hotels  and  private  houses,  in 
infirmaries  and  hospitals,  under  all  possible  varieties  of  place  and  circumstance,  and  yet 
we  have  not  heard  of  a  single  instance  in  which  it  was  ever  alleged  that  the  disease  was 
communicated  to  the  attendants  or  Mends"  (p.  88). 

The  foregoing  appeared  in  the  fourth  edition  of  this  work,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  inoor* 
porate  in  this  sixth  edition  the  following  resolution,  passed  ov  the  '*  American  Quaran- 
tine and  Sanitaiy  Convention,**  at  its  fourth  annual  session,  neld  June,  1860: 

^^Resohedj  That  the  action  of  the  last  Convention  on  the  question  of  the  non^cont€^^' 
ffiousness  of  yellow  fever,  to  be  found  on  page  45  of  its  Transactions,  be  and  is  hereby 
reaffirmed** — a  question  to  have  been  settled  upon  the  philosophical  grounds  embraced 
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As  to  the  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  inflammation,  I  have  obeemd 
still  less  of  the  modifying  effects  of  remote  causes  ^  644-676, 710-756). 
In  the  acute  form,  as  affecting  all  great  organs,  the  same  amount  of 
bloodletting,  the  same  cathartics,  though  in  smaller  doses,  the  same  alter- 
ative antimonial  treatment,  &c.,  have  been  either  necessarj  to  life,  or  to 
an  early  and  perfect  recovery.  In  aU  these  respects,  pneumonia,  plemi- 
sy,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  peritoneal  inflanimation  of  the  mtestines^ 
puerperal  peritonitis,  rheumatism,  &c.,  have  remained  without  modifici- 
tion,  or  Tirith  the  exception  only  that  Cathartics  require  a  more  car^ 
regulation  of  their  doses  (§  857,  &cJ),  In  these  conclusions  I  am  also 
sustained  by  what  I  have  learned  of  the  histories  of  disease  thronghoat 
the  United  States  (§  969  d,  1006  /,  lOOSJ,  1006/,  g). 

All  this,  however,  is  inferable,  as  it  respects  my  own  experience,  froo 
what  appears  in  this  work,  which  was  published  originally  as  late  as  the 
year  1,847,  and  continued  in  repeated  editions  without  modification;  and 
I  advert  to  the  subject  now,  that  I  may  not  be  misapprehended  (§  1004, 
1005^).  It  may  be  also  proper,  in  consideration  of  the  preference  whidi 
I  have  hitherto  given  to  the  experience  of  others  as  being  of  greater 
weight  than  my  own,  to  repeat  (§  1025),  that  I  have,  doubtless,  seen  as 
much  of  the  effects  of  Bloodletting  in  private  practice  as  has  bees  wit- 
nessed by  any  other  Physician  during  my  professional  life,  wbidi  ei- 
tends  over  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years,  while  also  I  have  been  al- 
ways unremittingly  and  actively  engaged,  up  to  the  present  time,  in  the 
practical  duties  of  Medicine. 

§  1068,  c.  Moreover,  having  adverted  in  this  work  to  the  treatmeot 
which  I  pursued  in  a  case  of  inflammation  affecting  one  of  my  own  fam- 
ily (§  992,  c2),  and  a  case  of  remittent  fever  of  which  another  member 
was  the  subject  (§  870,  aa)^  1  shall  state  briefly  the  practice  which  wis 
pursued. in  one  of  simple  pneumonia  with  which  I  was  seized  in  March, 
1847,  as  supplying  evidences,  at  least,  of  my  profound  conrictions  npon 
all  the  questions  before  us.  The  first  remedy  adopted  was  the  los  of 
blood  to  the  extent  of  about  two  pounds.  This  was  followed  by  fiw 
grains  of  Blue  Pill,  and  in  a  few  hours  afterward  by  about  two  dnwhaa 
of  Castor  Oil.  Some  ten  hours  afler  the  Bloodletting,  the  s)rmptoais 
having  recurred,  I  was  again  bledi  to  the  extent  of  about  24  ounces.  I 
now  took  at  intervals  of  about  four  hours,  half  a  grain  of  Ipecacuanha 
and  two  grains  of  the  compound  powder,  the  latter  to  allaj  the  coagh* 
Alterative  doses  of  Tartarized  Antimony  were  also  employed  atinterTab 
of  two  or  three  hours,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  producing  nauaea.  About 
twelve  hours  after  the  last  Bloodletting,  the  symptoms  having  ^g^/t 
turned,  though  in  a  diminished  d^ree,  twelve  large  leeches  were  applied 
to  my  chest,  and  the  bleeding  maintained  for  several  hours  (§  925,  a). 
This  was  towards  the  decline  of  the  day.  The  Alteratives  were  con- 
tinued, and  a  Blue  Fill  of  about  five  grains  was  taken.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning,  the  symptoms  having  again  increased,  I  desired  my  meical 
friend.  Dr.  James  C.  Bliss,  to  bleed  me  again.  It  was  his  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  I  might  recover  with  the  aid  of  the  other  means  alone.  I  w- 
plied  that  I  did  not  fancy  the  risk  when  I  had  so  sure  and  safe  a  remedf 
in  the  farther  loss  of  blood,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  he  would  "«ny 
out  upon  myself  the  practice  which  I  had  inculcated  in  my  meoH* 
writings,  and  which  I  taught  my  Medical  Class."    I  had  thenJnmiM, 

in  §  650-658  or-d.    The  result  shows  the  distinctioa  between  the  instant  application  rf 
eotind  principles  and  the  tardy  conclusions  from  complicated  facts. 
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ilso,  the  experience  which  prompted  the  remarks  just  antecedently  pub* 
iished  in  §  892^  iy  1006  ^,  c.  I  was  accordingly  bled  to  the  extent  of 
iboat  20  ounces,  when  the  symptoms  vanished  entirely  and  permanently 

:§  955,  b). 

On  the  ninth  day  after  the  last  Bloodletting,  when  my  medical  friend 
:^led  in  the  morning,  he  found  me  outside  of  the  house,  at  my  usual 
morning  exercise  of  sawing  wood  (§  992,  by  c).  No  other  medicine  was 
taken,  and  no  blister  was  required.  It  should  be  said,  also,  that  my 
^neral  health  had  been  infirm  for  a  long  time  antecedently,  and  that  it 
t)ecame  subsequently  much  improved  (§  1007,^). 

§  1068,  d.  One  case  more,  as  farther  illustrating  the  object  of  this 
Section.  It  may  be  interesting,  also,  on  account  of  the  usual  fatality 
Df  the  disease,  and  the  embarrassing  circumstances  by  which  the  case 
sras  surrounded ;  while  it  will  go  to  show  what  have  been  the  practical 
labits  of  the  writer,  and  that  he  has  inculcated  nothing  upon  the  subject 
)f  Bloodletting  that  has  not  been  warranted  by  his  own  experience.  The 
satient  was  one  of  our  medical  students,  E.  P.  Johnson,  M.  D.  of  the 
Jlass  of  1850-51.  I  fotmd  the  fistuces  of  an  intense  redness,  tumefied, 
md  attended  with  a  complete  inability  to  swallow.  Any  effort  at  d^* 
utition  was  arrested  at  once  by  the  suffering  which  it  produced.  There 
yas  great  constitutional  irritation,  much  restlessness,  pulse  rapid,  hard, 
ind  small.  Strength  prostrated.  No  difficulty  in  respiration  (§  140, 
525-530,  689  ly  718> 

There  was,  at  this  time,  a  great  deal  of  clamour  in  the  Profession 
igainst  Bloodletting  under  any  drcmnstances ;  and  as  this  case  would 
)e  well  known  to  the  Class,  I  felt  some  regret  that  it  had  fallen  into 
ny  hands,  particularly  as  I  apprehended  a  fatal  issue,  and  that  discredit 
vould  be  brought  upon  the  principal  remedy  upon  which  I  saw  that  I 
nust  rely.  Nevertheless,  I  sat  the  patient  half  erect  in  his  bed,  and  bled 
lim  till  syncope  began  to  approach.  The  quantity  of  blood  taken  was 
ibout  40  ounces ;  an  extent  of  the  remedy  which  I  practice  only  in  severe 
brms  of  inflammation. 

In  a  few  minutes  afterward  the  patient  was  able,  after  repeated  and 
)ainfiil  efforts,  to  swallow  a  dose  of  Calomel  and  Jalap — about  10  grains 
>f  the  former  and  20  of  the  latter.  This  operated  within  a  few  hours, 
>ut  brought  no  relief.  The  throat  remained  of  the  same  intense  redness, 
md  the  patient  could  no  longer  swallow.  Accordingly,  on  the  same 
[ay,  I  bled  him  again  to  approaching  syncope,  when  I  abstracted  about  82 
ounces  more  of  blood,  the  head  and  shoulders,  according  to  my  habitual 
practice,  being  elevated.  Nothing  more  was  done  till  the  day  following, 
vhen,  finding  the  patient  no  better,  I  directed  the  application  of  twelve 
arge  Leeches  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck.  They  executed  their  of- 
ice  well,  and  the  bleeding  was  kept  up  for  some  four  hours,  but  the  pa- 
ient  was  apparently  worse  in  the  evening.  But,  having  done  so  much 
n  so  short  a  time,  I  concluded  to  await  the  issue  of  the  last  remedy  till 
noming.  Nothing  could  be  swallowed,  and  the  inflammation  was  too 
Dtense  for  a  blister  (§  898,  p).  Curiosity  was  now  on  tiptoe  about  the 
bleeding,  and  the  general  merits  of  this  remedy  were  to  be  judged  by  the 
3sue  of  the  case.  I  supposed,  indeed,  that  it  had  been  already  con- 
lemned.  Added  to  this,  I  felt  an  extreme  degree  of  anxiety  to  save  the 
[fe  of  my  patient.  So,  on  the  following  morning,  one  of  the  coldest  in 
he  Winter,  I  arose  at  four  o'clock,  and  walked  to  the  house  of  the  pa- 
ient,  about  a  mile.     What  then  happened  I  shall  relate  circumstantially, 
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as  it  may  be  of  beaefit  to  some  others  milder  omilar  exigenck^a^M 
I  trust,  for  many  generations  to  come. 

The  scene,  when  I  entered  the  room,  was  in  every  respect  of  theoMik 
dispiriting  nature.  Johnson  was  apparently  moribimd.  His  mindvai 
abolished,  the  fisiuces  as  red  and  tumid  as  ever,  and  a  tbiead-like  pulse 
running  with  almost  countless  rapidity.  I  stated  to  hb  nuise  and  ^m 
mate,  the  now  Dr.  Oliver,  that  the  oiily  remaining  chance  wu  fiont 
farther  abstraction  of  blood,  but  that  the  probabili^  of  immediate  deitk 
was  so  great  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  ri&  any  farther  the  repotatioi 
of  this  important  remedy.  That  something,  however,  mi^t  appear,  at 
least,  to  be  done,  I  directed  a  large  blister  to  be  applied  to  the  napeof 
the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  lefi  the  patient  with  the  expectation  of  fia^ 
ing  him  dead  at  my  next  visit. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  I  lefi  the  door  of  the  house  than  I  was  b^ 
set  by  a  painful  consciousness  that  I  had  been  in  some  measmedetored 
from  a  repetition  of  bloodletting  by  a  fear  that  the  patient  niglit  die  un- 
der the  operation,  while,  on  the  contrary,  one  more  applicatMm  of  the 
remedy  might  save  his  life.  In  any  event,  it  could  but  shortea  it  alittk 
This  train  of  thought  continued  till  I  had  walked  some  quarter  of  a  mik 
on  my  return  home,  when  I  found  myself  almost  unooDBcioQBlj  leton* 
ing  to  cany  out  the  practice  which  my  judgment  prompted. 

I  then  stated  to  Oliver  that  I  had  returned  for  the  porpoee  of  girai; 
to  Johnson  his  last  chance,  and  that  if  he  died  in  my  hands  it  was  a 
sad  responsibility  to  which  all  should  be  willing  to  submit,  imspecdTeiif 
of  any  consequences  to  themselves,  or  to  practical  medidne;  that  it  m 
our  duty  to  give  to  the  patient  the  only  remaining  chance  for  life,  ena 
though  the  means  employed  might  be  likely  to  hasten  a  death  wliick 
would  be  otherwise  certain. 

The  head  and  shoulders  of  the  patient  were  raised,  and  about  tmatf 
ounces  of  blood  were  abstracted  (§  973-980).  The  relief  from  the  hit 
bleeding  was  such  that  the  patient  could  swallow  water  within  an  hoar 
afterward ;  and  from  that  time  his  convalescence  went  forward  steadily 
and  rapidly  (§  955  b,  994,  1000-1001,  1005). 

The  circumstances  of  the  foregoing  case,  particularly  thenatoFeof^ 
disease  and  attending  symptoms,  rather  than  the  quantity  of  blood  ab- 
stracted, impart  to  it  its  principal  interest  In  several  cases  «[^"^ 
mation  of  the  brain  and  lungs,  where  I  have  had  the  same  snooeBStt 
conflict  with  disease,  the  bleedings  have  been  much  more  nameroas,  <i- 
pecially  in  phrenitis,  and  the  quantities  of  blood  abstracted  ^^  ^'j^ 
eraged  a  greater  amount  at  each  application  of  the  remedj.  Tbsnbu 
been,  also,  in  the  cases  to  which  I  refer,  the  same  ^^^S^^^^^^i^ 
bleeding,  aud  the  same  apprehension  that  it  might  hasten  death  (i  7oo6> 

P. S.— 1860 ^Itt  addition  to  my  statement  as  f '•  ^""  -^  '  ..i.fl.HuMBT*' 

ord  that  I  have  never  faUed  of  abstraoting  blood 


fever,  and  with  rare  exceptions  in  erysipelas,  and  that  I  have  °c^®'^^:*/MMof 
fected  with  either  of  the  fast  three  diseases,  and  one  only  with  P°^<><°,°.%J?^flV 
three  years),  and  tliis;  in  my  judgement,  Arom  Insufficient  blood-letting  (§.  ^.  ?^ 
Finally,  as  nothing  carries  conviction  like  reliable  sUtistics,  "^dasnocityj"*  ^ 
salubrioas  climate  than  New  York,  and  to  place  its  excess  of  mortality  <i°  ^^ L^  ,gi 
int?  ''  stimulating  plan,"  let  us  look  at  the  statistics  for  January,  ^^^^i^*/!!^^ 
April,  1860,  as  obtained  from  the  City  Inspector's  Report.  I>tt™«j*?r?.  rS 
there  were  8283  deaths,  of  which  the  following  are  some  of  the  startling  oeuiw-  ^ 
MONiA,  602 :  BaoMCHiTis (misumcnia f),  180 ;  Croup, 812 !  Conbumftiom, uw »°^ 
X.ET  Fk VKR,  1000.  Probatdy  about  1  in  11  from  PnmmoiM  of  aU  tbe  deatlifl  ^lee  -^ 
p.  760).— Of  London  it  is  said  by  the  Dublin  Medical  P^w-^thatthedeg^wj 

Sneumonia  in  London  number  fl*om  130  to  150  weekly,  [about  the  sampnp^^ 
le  city  of  New  York] ;  but  that  in  DubUn  a  death  from  that  disease  »  «  "fj  "S^* 
rence.'^--(Boston  Med!  and  Surg,  Jottm.,  May  81,  1860.)  The  "stimulatuig  p» 
prevails  in  London,  the  lancet  is  used  in  Dublin.— see  Note  F  p«  ^^ 
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PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  SOUL  AND  INSTINCT. 

DEMONSTRATION  OF  THB  SOUL. 

§  1069.  In  the  year  1848  I  pnblished  an  Essay  on  the  "  Soul  anb 

fSTmCT,  FHTSIOLOGICALLT  DISTINamSHED  FROM  MaTKRIAUBM."       As 

lis  is  the  only  attempt  made,  so  fior  as  I  am  aware,  to  demonstrate  the 
ibstantive  existence  of  the  Soul  and  Instinctive  Frindple  upon  phjsio- 
gical  grounds,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  evaded  (§  850J,  gg\  and 
)  the  question  is  intimately  connected  with  many  of  the  great  topics 
nbraced  in  these  Institutes,  and  forma  an  impcnrtant  subject  in  Fhysiol- 
ry,  I  shall  incorporate  with  them  the  essentUd  parts  of  the  demonstra- 
on  contained  in  the  Essay.* 

§  1070.  The  evidence  turns  wholly  upon  physiological  ^ts;  my  es- 
intial  premises  are  relative  to  the  Nervous  System,  and  are  admitted  by 
LI.  They  are  variously  presented  in  this  work,  but  must  be  now  stated  , 
riefly  to  render  the  argument  at  once  intelligible,  and  that  it  may  ap- 
ear  a  consistent  whole.  This  involves,  necessarily,  a  recapitulation  of 
hcts  which  have  been  hitherto  presented  in  different  parts  of  this  work. 

§  1071.  1.  The  brain,  or  an  equivalent  ganglion,  is  the  oi^n  of  in- 
ellectual,  instinctive,  and  all  perceptive  functions  (§  197-199^,  456). 

2.  The  spinal  cord,  and  the  nerves  which  depart  from  it,  are,  among 
»ther  uses,  the  organs  throi^h  which  the  Will  transmits  its  influences  to 
he  voluntary  muscles  (§  227,  283,  258,  478-475,  476  c,  500  dd). 

8.  The  ganglionic  or  sympathetic  nexve  is  designed,  in  part,  to  con* 
lect  together,  in  harmonious  action,  the  involuntary  organs,  or  those  upon 
rhich  life  essentially  depends.  It  is  also  through  this  nerve,  especially, 
hat  the  passions  display  their  effects  (§  96-108,  118-117,  126-180, 
c55,  528-^24,  and  references  there,  and  Indrx  IL,  art.  Menial  Emotuma). 

4.  The  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  systems  of  nerves  are  intimate- 
y  blended  with  each  other,  so  that  the  brain,  or  its  equivalent,  is  the 
preat  centre  of  both  systems,  and  the  spinal  cord  a  less  general  centre, 
vhile  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  are  now  well  ascertained 
o  be  local  centres  to  that  nerve.  Of  this  character,  also,  are,  doubtless, 
he  semilunar  and  other  plexuses^  while,  in  very  recent  times,  it  is  render- 
id  probable  that  certain  nerves  are  special  centres  of  nervous  influoice 
§  1087, a);  all  of  which,  however,  are  more  or  less  subordinate  to  the 
)rain  (§  487  ^,  497, 499  a,  516  d,  No.  9,  §  520-528, 524  d.  No.  4,  §  1088). 
kVhatever,  however,  may  be  true  of  these  local  centres,  it  is  of  no  im- 
portance to  my  demonstration. 

In  consequence  of  the  foregoing  union  of  the  two  systems  of  nerves, 
;he  cerebro-spinal  system  has  certain  dganic  influences  upon  the  es« 
lential  organs  of  life  (§  110-117).  Physical  irritation  of  the  brain  and 
ipinal  cord  may  be  thus  transmitted  directly  to  the  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary organs  (§  478-494, 1089) ;  and  the  Passions,  but  not  the  Will, 
3y  their  direct  action  upon  the  brain,  may  readily  affect  these  essential 
)r  involuntary  organs  through  the  sympathetic  nerve  (lNDBxII.,if0»- 
!a/  Mnotions). 

The  influence  of  irritations  of  the  expanded  extremities  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve  may  be  also  transmitted  to  the  voluntary  organs  through 
the  circuit  of  this  nerve  and  the  great  nervous  centres,  as  seen  in  the 

*  Some  thlnffs  that  I  have  said  of  Instinct  lead  me  to  state  that  the  original  edition 
was  distribateaeztenfiively,  and  acknowledged  in  the  literary  joumals  in  1848. 
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convulsions  of  children  arising  from  dentition,  intestinal  imtatioD,^ 
So,  too,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  same  intercommunication  of  the 
cerehro-spinal  and  sympathetic  systems,  irritations  or  other  affections  of 
the  voluntary  organs  may  be  felt  by  the  involuntary  through  inflaeoca 
transmitted  by  the  sympathetic  nerve  (§454-475^,  500-624, 891^^,  it). 

5.  The  &miliar  fact  must  be  next  stated,  that  the  nerves  are  oompoeed 
of  two  kinds,  one  of  which  transmits  the  influence  of  the  Will  and  of 
the  Passions,  and  the  effects  of  other  causes,  from  the  nenrous  centra 
towards  the  circumference,  while  the  other  kind  transmits  impieBBoai 
from  the  circumference  to  the  nervous  centres.  The  first  of  these  tvo 
orders  of  nerves  is  concerned  in  the  development  of  voluntaiyaiidmany 
involuntary  motions,  and  are  hence  called  exdUhmotory  nerves.  The 
second  order  are  nerves  of  sensation,  or  sensitive  nerves,  though  the  in- 
fluences transmitted  by  them  to  the  nervous  centres  are  felt,  in  the  nat- 
ural state,  only  when  propagated  through  the  nerves  which  snppl^  the 
organs  of  sense  (§201-204,  227,451-458,  462-475^500,1037^).  It 
should  be  also  remarked  that,  while  some  of  the  two  orders  of  nenesare 
wholly  or  mostly  of  one  kind  or  the  othe]>— either  excxUHiuAarj  or  uxA- 
tioe — ^a  very  large  proportion  of  the  nerves  are  composed  of  fibres  of  both 
orders,  though  p^ectly  distinct  from  each  other  in  arrangement  and 
function.  This  double  order  pervades  the  entire  body,  and  has  brooght 
the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  within  the  range  of  the  most  ex« 
act  experiment,  and  has  become  the  foundation  of  many  important  law^ 
which  are  as  clearly  ascertained  as  any  in  astronomy.  The  two  orden 
of  nerves,  or  fibres  of  compound  nerves,  never  interchange  thar  finw- 
tions,  one  of  them  being  always  employed  in  transmitting  impressioos  to 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  the  other  as  purely  centrifugal  in  iti 
.office  (^466). 

It  is  also  important  to  understand  that  my  demonstration  is  oonceroed 
particularly  with  the  system  of  eocdto-^motory  nerves,  both  volontaiyand 
involuntary,  or  those  nerves  or  fibres  of  compound  nerves  which  tras- 
mit  influences  firom  the  brain  towards  the  circumference.  Neveilhdea, 
many  examples  of  nervous  influence  will  be  introduced,  in  which  the 
other  kind,  or  sensitive  nerves,  are  equally  engaged  along  with  the  ^into- 
motoryj  as  contributing  to  the  demonstration.  It  may  be  said,  too,  that 
when  the  latter  are  alone  concerned,  as  in  all  acts  of  the  WiU,  or  what 
the  Passions  operate,  or  when  motions  follow  in  the  voluntary  or  invol- 
untary organs  from  mechanical  or  other  ph3rs]cal  irritations  of  the  nerv- 
ous centres,  the  projection  of  the  nervous  influence  is  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  system  towards  the  circumfcreDoe,  m 
generally  terminates  there  (§  245) ;  but  that,  when  both  orden  of  ner?a 
are  interested,  the  influences  are  circuitous.  With  these  last, however,! 
shall  be  employed  only  for  supplying  illustrations  in  proof  of  the  sub- 
stantive existence  of  the  Soul  and  Principle  of  Instinct,  and  of  their  mo- 
dm  operandi  through  the  exeit(Hnotory  nerves  (§  500  eW,  h  *)• , 

§  1072,  a.  Having  thus  stated  our  anatomical  and  physiological  pwnh 
ises,  I  shall  next  endeavour  to  render  the  demonstration  of  ready  compre- 
hension by  the  uninstructed  in  the  physiology  of  the  nervoas  sjstem  oy 
stating  many  illustrations  derived  from  the  operation  of  physical  caiBtf 
to  serve  as  parallel  examples  with  the  operation  of  the  Soul  and  ifl- 
stinctive  Principle.  , 

We  have  seen  that  influences  may  be  transmitted  from  the  brain  an 
spinal  cord  towards  the  circumference  by  impressions  made  directly  upon 
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those  centres,  as  when  they  are  irritated  by  mechanical  or  other  agents^ 
or  when  the  Will  or  Passions  operate  (§  1071,  No.  4).    We  have  seen, 
also,  that  impressions  may  be  made  upon  these  centres  through  irritations 
prodaced  in  distant  organs,  and  then  reflected  from  the  nervous  centres 
upon  other  distant  parts,  and  even  upon  the  parts  from  which  the  irrita- 
tions proceeded  originally  (§  512-524, 1071,  Nos.  4,  5).     This  transmis- 
sion of  influences  from  remote  parts  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  which 
is  perpetually  going  forward  between  those  centres  and  all  other  parts, 
in  natural  states  of  the  body  (§  111-113,  455-^58,  500),  evinces  the 
great  and  inscrutable  susceptibility  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  en- 
ables us  the  better  to  comprehend  the  action  of  an  Immaterial  Substance 
upon  the  brain,  and  its  transmission  of  influences  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 
An  immense  proportion  of  the  natural  influences  upon  the  great  nervous 
centres  (and  th^  are  unceasing  and  manifold  beyond  the  compass  of 
imagination)  proceed  from  distant  parts,  and  are  circuitous  in  their  ulti- 
mate destinations.     They  begin  in  the  expanded  extremities  of  the  Ben» 
sitive  nerves,  or  sensitive  fibres  of  comp6und  nerves,  in  all  parts,  by  which 
they  are  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centres,  where  they  make  their  won- 
deriul,  and,  as  it  were,  infinitely  complex  but  unfelt  impressions,  which 
are  then  reflected  from  those  centres  upon  other  parts  through  excito-nKh 
tory  nerves  or  the  motor  Jibres  of  compound  nerves  (which  are  also  called, 
in  such  cases,  nerves  of  reflexion).    The  palpable  exceptions  to  these  re- 
flected influences,  and  where  the  transmitted  impressions  terminate  in 
the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  are  normally  confined  to  the  im- 
pressions transmitted  from  the  organs  of  special  sense,  as  in  seeing,  smell- 
ing, &c.,  and  when  no  mental  emotions  are  excited  (§  194-204, 450-451). 
We  will  now  come  to  our  examples  of  transmitted  and  reflected  influ- 
ences, which  are  clearly  exhibited  in  respiration,  in  vomiting,  in  con- 
tractions of  the  iris,  in  the  permanent  contraction  of  the  sphincter  mus- 
cles, in  spasms  frx)m  teething,  or  from  irritations  of  the  intestines,  &c 

In  breathing^  for  instance,  two  principal  nerves  are  concerned,  and  the 
diaphragm  is  the  principal  muscle  which  is  moved.     The  sensitive  fibres 
of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  more  or  less  of  the  sympathetic,  are  the 
parts  through  which  an  impression,  arising  from  want  of  atmospheric 
air,  is  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centres,  which  is  then  reflected  upon 
the  diaphragm  through  the  phrenic  nerve,  and  calls  it  into  action.     Now, 
the  phrenic  nerve  is  also  the  excito^motory  nerve  through  which  the  WiU 
operates  upon  the  diaphragm  in  voluntary  respiration.     The  other  res- 
piratory muscles  have  similar  relations  to  the  pneumogastric  and  to 
other  excito-motory  nerves,  and  the  Will  operates  as  readily  upon  the 
intercostal  muscles  as  upon  the  diaphragm.     But  the  diaphragm  is  con- 
spicuously marked  in  this  respect,  and  its  importance  is  inferior  only  to 
that  of  the  heart.    For  farther  details  relative  to  the  coincidences  be- 
tween voluntaiy  and  involuntary  reispiration,  and  voluntary  and  invol* 
untary  coughing,  &c.,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  §  500,  c-^n;  and  to 
§  902,  b-g,  for  the  physiology  of  vomiting,  its  various  modes  of  produc- 
tion by  physical  causes,  and  the  exact  coincidences  (as  in  involuntary 
and  voluntary  respiration)  between  their  effect  and  vomiting  brought  on 
by  Afental  Emotions, 

In  seeingy  there  occurs  the  very  complex  example  of  the  motions  of  the 
rw,  livfaich  are  entirely  of  an  involuntaiy  nature ;  while  the  iris  stands 
n  the  same  relation  to  perfectly  distinct  nerves  as  does  the  diaphragm. 
ill  the  former  case,  the  optic  nerve  not  only  conveys  the  impression  to 
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the  bndn  which  is  recognized  by  the  mind,  hut  it  is  abo  tbe  sauitiTa 
nenre  for  the  iris,  by  which  the  pupil  is  exactly  acQnsted  to  the  degree 
of  light,  while,  according  to  some,  the  ezcito-motory  nerve  of  the  iris 
goes  from  the  ciliary  branches  of  the  lenticular  ganglion  throng  its 
communication  with  the  third  pair  of  cerebral  nerves ;  but,  aoemfing 
to  other  and  later  observations,  ^^the  cervical  sjmpathetie  is  one  of 
the  motor  nerves  of  the  iris,  and  the  spinal  cord  is  the  origin  of  the 
nerve  fibres  going  from  the  sympathetic  to  the  iris."*  The  farain  u 
the  bond  of  union  in  all  the  cases ;  but,  for  an  obvious  final  cause,  the 
iris,  unlike  the  diaphri^m,  is  withdrawn  ^m  the  Will  (S  614,  ty  Am 
the  stimulus  of  hght,  however,  is  indispensable  to  the  natural  CGntraetiai 
of  the  iris,  and  is  so  £ar  unobserved,  it  will  be  readily  understood  by  the 
uninformed  how  a  similar  impression  upon  the  pneumqgastric  nerve  in 
the  lungs  is  necessary  to  the  involuntary  motions  of  the  diaphragm  ;  and 
since  the  transmitted  impressions  to  the  bram  excite  no  sensation,  either 
in  the  foregoing  cases,  or  in  all  the  endless  variety  of  reflex  actions  in 
which  physical  causes  institute  the  movements,  it  becomes  evident  that  it 
is  no  objection  to  the  supposed  action  of  an  immaterial  subelanGe  upon 
the  brain  that  it  is  notfeU, 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  principle  is  exactly  the  same,  whether  im- 
pressions made  directly  upon  the  nervous  centres  give  rise  to  motion  in 
parts  that  are  voluntary  or  involuntary  (§  1071,  No.  4,  and  refertmoBi 
there),  or  wheth^  the  impressions  upon  those  centres  be  occasioned  by 
influences  transmitted  to  them  firom  remote  pctrtSy  and  which,  by  reflexien, 
equally  give  rise  to  motions.  But,  in  all  the  latter  cases,  the  resultii^ 
motions  are  involuntaxy,  as  are  ail  in  the  other  cases,  excqiting  each  as 
arise  fraoi  the  operation  of  the  Will  But,  in  the  case  of  ^e  dtred  im- 
pressions, it  is  particularly  important  to  remember  that  the  motiou 
which  are  produced  by  the  Paseians  are  essentially  involuntaxy,  and,  thae> 
fore,  so  far  exactly  coincident  with  such  as  arise  fix)m  initati^  the  bnm 
mechanically  (§  1071,  No.  4),  and  by  our  demonstration,  the  same,  also^ 
with  any  reflex  movements  that  arise  as  the  efiect  of  impressions  pn)jp»- 
gated  £rom  distant  parts  upcm  the  nervous  centres. 

It  may  be  finally  added  that  the  two  nervous  centres,  and  hoik  ofden 
of  nerves,  co-operate  t<^ether  in  giving  rise  to  motion  in  the  organs  of 
organic  life,  so  far  as  oiganic  actions  dtpend  upon  the  nervous  system 
(§  172,  176,  177,  226-233},  1041) ;  ^iiile  only  the  brain  and  ^nal 
cord  and  the  excHiMttotary  nerves  are  concerned  in  developing  the  mo- 
tions which  are  brought  about  by  the  Mind,  or  the  Instinctive  Frinciplet, 
or  by  Mechanical  or  other  direct  physical  irritations  of  the  brain.  In 
ordinary  respiration,  for  example,  the  semitioe  fibres  of  the  pneumqgastric 
nerve  are  iiktispensaUe  for  the  transmission  of  an  exciting  influence  finom 
the  lungs  to  the  nervous  centres ;  but  in  vohmtary  respiration  the  pnen- 
mogastric  nerve  is  not  concerned,  but  only  the  nervous  centre$  and  the 
excitO'-motory  nerves  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  In  the  former  case,  the 
irritation  of  the  nervous  centres  proceeds  from  the  lungs,  and  therefore 
does  not  originate  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  and  so  of  all  reflex  actions ; 
in  the  latter  case,  those  centres  are  directly  irritated  by  the  WilL  In  the 
former  case,  also,  a  cause  totcUfy  distinct,  and  originally  remote  fit>m  the 
nervous  centres,  makes  its  impression  upon  them,  and  calls  the  nervous 
power  into  operation ;  while  in  the  latter  case,  or  that  of  voluntary 


*  Brown-S^quard  remarks  that  '*  this  fact  is  well  established  by  Badge  and  Waller.* 
-^Exp.  Ruear^,,  p.  10, 1868 ;  also,  §  1048. 
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piration,  prediselj  the  same  nervous  inflaenoe  is  brought  into  action,  and 
through  the  same  nenrous  channel,  by  the  WiUj  and  therefore,  bj  parity  of 
reason,  by  a  cause  as  disUnd  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  as  is  the  cause 
of  the  irritation  in  the  former  case.    The  first  is  true  of  all  mvohmiary  mo^ 
tions  when  the  nervous  centres  are  irritated  by  impressions  propagated  firom 
other  parts ;  and  the  last  is  true  of  all  vohmtary  motions,  and  of  all  the  m« 
vohmUxryy  ^hen  the  irritating  cause  is  applied  immediaUly  to  the  centres. 
These  coincidences  in  results  of  irritations  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
as  brought  about  by  irritations  of  parts  remote  from  those  centres,  with 
such  as  follow  their  direct  irritations  by  mechamoal  causes,  and  the  coin- 
ddences  between  the  effects  of  indirect  irritation  of  the  nervous  centres, 
as  in  involuntary  respiration  and  vomiting  by  emetics,  with  the  same  ef- 
fects of  the  mind  in  voluntary  resfHration  and  vomiting  occasioned  by 
disgust,  and  the  coincidences,  also,  between  the  effects  of  mechanical  irri- 
tations of  the  brain  with  such  as  ensue  upon  the  operation  of  the  mind 
and  its  passions,  and  a  general  concurrence  of  the  coincidences,  through- 
out, as  to  a  manifest  cause  irritating  the  nervous  centres,  as  well  as  a  gen- 
eral coincidence  in  results,  fonn  the  groondwoxk  of  this  demonstration 
(227,  228,  238$,  475^  476  c,  600  <vp,  647i>  844,  902  Z,  1067  aa). 

§  1072, 5.  Let  us  now  be  critically  understood,  both  here  and  in  for- 
mer places  in  this  work,  when  speaking  of  the  Passions  as  elements  of 
the  mind,  and  as  producing  involuntary  e£^ts.     It  certainly  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  implied  that  they  are  not  more  or  less  associated  with  acts 
of  intellection,  and,  perhaps^  always  brought  into  operation  by  some  act 
of  the  Mind  properly  so  called.    This  is  also  doubtless  true  of  the  Will, 
which  appears  to  depend  more  or  less  upon  the  previous  exercise  of  re- 
flection, comparison,  and  judgment,  in  man,  but  moved  into  action  in 
greater  independence  in  animals — ^that  is,  instinctively.    This  remark 
may  apply,  also,  to  the  Understanding  (§  241 3,  243).    If,  however,  the^ 
Passions  and  the  Will  be  the  results  of  intellectual  processes,  the  former, 
by  their  great  variety  and  their  peculiar  operation  in  organic  life,  while 
the  latter  and  all  the  higher  £Eu;ulties  of  the  mind  are  ezduded  from  that 
department  of  life,  and  the  sameness  of  the  Will,  throughout^  in  princi- 
ple and  results,  evince  an  individuality  that  renders  them  equivalent  to 
elements  or  properties  of  the  Soul  and  Instinctive  Principle.    They  are 
as  precise  and  peculiar  in  their  phenomena  as  any  admitted  faculties) 
and  their  results  are  far  more  strongly  pronounced.     Th^  must,  there- 
fore, be  taken  as  equivalents,  and  as  the  only  practical  ground  of  discus- 
sion.    All  beyond  is,  at  least,  metaphysical  (&243-246,  903,  1067). 

But  the  question  which  is  thus  raised,  in  anticipation  of  any  caviling, 
has  no  bearing  upon  our  demonstration,  nor  upon  any  of  the  topics  dis- 
cussed in  these  InsUtutes.     It  is  equally  iounaterial  whether  die  Pas- 
sions and  the  Will  be  distinct  elements  of  the  Soul  and  Instinctive  Prin- 
ciple, acting  independently,  or  summoned  into  operation  by  the  higher 
faculties,  or  whether  they  be,  respectively,  the  concurrent  results  of  those 
j&culties.     In  the  latter  case,  they  would  be  employed  in  a  collective 
sense ;  and,  as  the  results  are  the  same  as  if  they  were  distinct  entities, 
and  entirely  different  from  other  manifestations  of  Beason  and  Instinct, 
they  are  as  properly  designated  by  the  specific  names  of  Passions  and 
IVill,  and  the  former  resolved  into  Love,  Hatred,  Anger,  ^bc,  as  any  of 
the  Faculties  upon  which  they  may  depend  are  known  by  other  names. 
They  may  be  cidled  mere  Emotions;  but  still  they  would  belong  to  men- 
tal processes,  and  that  is  enough  for  all  the  purposes  that  can  bear  any 
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relation  to  physiological  inquiries,  or  to  onr  present  oljects.  It  would 
be,  indeed,  equally  to  our  purpose,  were  it  conceded  that  the  stimnlns 
which  gives  rise  to  the  Passions  emanates  from  other  oigaas  tbn  the 
brain,  since  they  operate  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system,  an 
under  the  control  of  the  mental  Acuities,  and  are  palpably  aseodiited 
with  them  either  as  co-ordinate  elements  or  as  resulting  emotions.  I1» 
remote  stimulus,  upon  this  hypothesis,  simply  rouses  the  mind  into  a^ 
tion.  The  conduaions,  therefore,  which  I  shall  have  predicated  of  them 
can  not  be  affected  by  any  hypothesis  of  a  metaphysical  nature,  nor  by 
any  supposed  involutions  of  other  organs  with  the  brain  $167/,  175  i^ 
183, 188  o,  227,  230,  232,  241-245, 476  c,  500/-^,  902 1, 1067.  Abo 
Indexes,  article  Will)' 

Having  thus  disposed  of  this  question  to  meet  any  subtleties  of  the 
speculative  philosopher,  I  shall  now  interrogate  the  physiological  fiids 
as  to  thQ  individuality  of  the  Will  as  a  property  of  the  Soul  and  Instinct, 
when  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  in  no  respect  the  same  complex  emana- 
tion of  either  as  the  Passions.  It  is  not  obedient  to  any  analogous  lavs, 
nor  does  it  operate  through  the  same  mechanism  as  the  Fasdons.  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  Passions  by  the  simplidly  and  predsion  of  its  re- 
sults, by  its  great  final  cause,  by  its  operation  in  animal  life,  and  through 
the  cerebro-spinal  system,  while  the  Passions  operate  mo^j  in  ofgame 
life  and  through  the  sympathetic  system.  In  all  these  respects  theWlQ 
is  on  common  ground  with  Judgment  and  Beflection,  while  it  is  &e  mott 
important  and  uniform  characteristic  of  the  Instinctive  Principle  throogb- 
out  the  animal  tribes  ^  476  c,  500  A). 

§  1073,  a.  It  is  allowed  by  all  that  some  invisible,  intangible  pnodpk 
exists  in  the  Nervous  System,  commonly  known  as  the  Nervm  Pm^ 
which  is  extensively  concerned  in  the  processes  of  animal  organiatioo; 
and  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  this  power  is  a  vital  agent,  which 
15  very  variously  brought  into  action  either  by  phjrsical  or  moral  affie^ 
and  that  when  motion  is  produced  by  direct  or  indirect  physical  iirita- 
tions  of  the  brain,  or  by  the  Will  or  the  Passions,  it  is  in  consequeooeof 
the  development  of  this  nervous  power,  and  the  direction  of  its  'mAvsa 
upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  parts  that  are  brought  into  motioiii 
It  operates  equally  in  organic  and  animal  life,  but  through  veiydiiRDt 
channels  and  with  very  different  results.  It  is  most  important  in  the 
organic  life  of  animals,  though  its  greatest  final  cause  is  relative  to  am- 
msJ  life.  Its  transmission  to  the  former  is  through  invohmtaiy  oeiTts, 
whether  it  be  consequent  on  the  operation  of  physical  cansc^  or  whai 
the  Passions  disturb  the  organs  in  that  d^artment  of  life ;  and  it  is 
through  the  cerebro-spinal  or  voluntary  nerves  that  the  WiD  operate 
upon  the  organs  of  animal  life,  and  when  injuries  of  the  brain  or  spinal 
cord,  or  when  the  Passions  a£fect  these  organs.  Such  are  the  genero 
facts  (§  1072,  a).  When  the  Will  produces  muscular  motion,  it  is  oy 
developing  the  nervous  power,  and  transmitting  it  to  the  volnntaiyia"^ 
cles,  when  it  stimulates  the  muscles,  and  brings  them  into  action  thro^ 
their  own  inherent  power.  And  just  so  of  the  Passions,  and  of  pbya» 
causes.  There  is  no  wandering  of  the  WiU  or  of  the  Passions  intotM 
organs  which  they  affect,  as  has  been  always  vaguely  supposed,  no  rm 
than  of  physical  ageiits  when,  on  being  applied  to  the  nenrot»  cfflW 
they  excite  analogous  motions  (§  233).  It  is  also  important  to^ 
stand  that  the  nervous  power,  by  whatever  cause  devdoped,  is  1"*  j 
act  with  intensity  upon  the  brain  (§  230, 509, 950, 1040).   I  MTe  aw 
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endeavoured  to  show  that  the  nervous  power  is  developed  by  the  mind  in 
all  acts  of  intellection,  and  that  there  is  then  an  associate  action  between 
this  power,  the  brain,. and  the  mind;  though  beyond  the  analogies  sup- 
plied by  the  Will  and  the  Passions  this  may  be  hypothetical  (§  234). 

But  all  that  is  embraced  in  this  Section,  whether  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  nervous  power,  or  its  mode  of  development  and  action,  or  whether  it 
have  any  existence,  is  unimportant  to  my  demonstration  (§  234,  e-h). 
It  simply  facilitates  an  understanding  of  the  phenomena  upon  which  the 
demonstration  depends.  (See  Indexes,  Articles  Nervous  Power^  Srfn^ 
pathy.  Remedied  Action^  Organic  Life^  &c.). 

§  1073,  b.  I  may  say,  also,  that  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Comr 
merUaries  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Nervous  Power  forms  a 
bond  of  union  between  the  Soul,  the  Principle  of  Instinct,  and  the  Brain, 
and  that  this  Principle  is  instrumental  not  only  in  the  results  of  Sensa- 
tion as  set  forth  in  the  present  work,  but  in  the  acts  of  Intellection.  The 
phenomena  of  the  Nervous  Power  in  developing  voluntary  motion  when 
the  Will  operates,  and  of  the  Passions  in  their  demonstrations  in  Organic 
Life,  supply  many  forcible  evidences  of  the  instrumentality  which  I  as- 
sign to  the  Nervous  Power  in  the  concerted  action  between  the  Soul,  the 
Principle  of  Instinct,  and  the  Brain.  (See  IndexeS|  Articles  Will  and 
Mental  Emotions,) 

§  1074.  From  what  has  been  now  said  of  the  ground  of  my  reason- 
ing, you  begin  to  perceive  the  consequences  which  must  logically  follow. 
You  begin  to  discern  the  force  of  the  analogy  between  the  effects  of  those 
elements  of  the  mind  (or  emotions,  if  it  be  preferred,  §  1072,  5),  the  Will 
and  the  Passions,  and  of  mechanical  and  other  ph3rsical  agents  when  ap- 
plied to  the  brain.  You  see,  already,  that  if  the  brain  be  influenced  by 
soMETHiifQ  when  physical  agents  acting  upon  it  give  rise,  in  consequence, 
to  motion  in  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  in  the  heart,  bloodvessels,  stom- 
ach, <&&,  so  must  it  be  equally  influenced  by  somethmg^  and  that  something 
must  be  equally  an  exciting  and  analogous  cause,  when  the  Will  gives- 
rise  to  voluntary  motion,  or  when  the  Passions  affect  the  action  of  the 
heart,  produce  blushing,  or  excite  vomiting,  &c.  From  the  exact  anal- 
ogy in  efiects  in  the  two  cases,  there  must  be  an  analogy  among  the 
causes  and  their  modus  operandi ;  and  therefore  the  Soul  and  Principle 
of  Instinct  (of  which  the  Will  and  the  Passions  are  prominent  character- 
istics) are  as  much  distinct  causes  as  are  the  mechanical  irritants  or  other 
physical  agents  which  determine  the  corresponding  movements.  I  say, 
that  such  is  your  mental  constitution  you  cannot  resist  this  conclusion, 
however  prone  you  may  be  to  materialism.  Here  is  an  animal  whose 
brain  is  shocked  by  a  blow  or  irritated  mechanically,  and  spasms  follow 
in  the  voluntary  muscles ;  and  you  see  that  the  Will  is  even  capable  of 
imitating  that  convulsive  affection.  Here  is  another  whose  brain  ia  ir- 
ritated by  the  application  of  alcohol,  and  you  see  the  heart  beating  more 
actively  as  a  result ;  and  here  is  a  third  whose  heart  is  as  quickly  enfee^ 
bled  in  action  by  the  application  of  tobacco  to  the  brain,  just  as  it  is 
excited  by  joy  and  anger  in  the  one  case,  or  depressed  by  grief  and  fear 
in  the  other  (§  481  o-^,  487,  &c.).  You  also  witness  the  same  spasms 
in  the  voluntary  muscles  from  the  operation  of  the  Passions  as  arise  from 
mechanical  causes  when  affecting  the  brain  (§  486,  487  g).  Consider, 
for  example,  a  paroxysm  of  hysteria^  where  convulsions  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  are  brought  on  by  some  menial  irritation,  and  where  they  are  ex- 
actly the  same  as  when  produced  by  disturbing  the  brain  mechanically. 
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Consider,  also,  how  greatly  analogous  are  these  mental  paioj^sms  to  the 
convulsions  that  proceed  from  teething  and  intestinal  troubles ;  and  how 
exactly  alike  are  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  acts  of  resfuiadon,  one 
of  them  being  determined  by  the  direct  action  of  theifmd  apon  the  hraioi 
and  the  involuntary  act  by  an  impression  transmitted  from  the  long^  to 
the  brain.  How  precisely  the  same,  also,  the  involuntary  oontraction  of 
the  sphmcter  am  and  its  contraction  as  effected  by  the  Will,  and  when 
the  same  philosophy  is  concerned  in  respect  to  oaosatioo  as  in  the  vol- 
untary and  involuntary  acts  of  respiration  (§  500  o,  514/,  g).  Consid- 
er, too,  among  the  inexhaustible  examples,  the  variety  of  effects  whiek 
result  from  the  operation  of  an  emetic,  as  set  forth  in  §  902,  g^  and  tbe 
same  effects  as  produced  by.  a  blow  upon  the  head — all  consequent  upon 
an  irritation  of  the  nervous  centres — and  then  compare  them  with  tht 
aame  results  which  ensue  when  vomiting  is  produced  hjdiagustj  and  evea 
by  its  recoUection  ;  and  compare  many  of  these  results  with  the  eActs  of 
Fear — ^the  bounding  action  of  the  heart,  the  small  and  rapid  pulse,  the 
half-suspended  respiration,  the  pallor  of  the  skin  and  the  copious  penpt- 
ration,  the  flood  of  urine,  the  hurried  movements  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
the  ghastly  countenance  and  frightful  eyeballs,  the  trembling  of  the  vol* 
nntary  muscles  and  the  prostration  of  their  power ;  or,  compare  the  re- 
sults of  many  ph3r8ical  causes,  such  as  constipation  of  the  bowels,  with 
the  effects  of  (Trie/,  either  so  influencing  the  nervous  centres  as  to  un- 
dermine digestion,  or  so  acting  upon  the  brain  as  to  overthrow  tbe  dmb- 
tal  faculties ;  or  consider  how  Hcpey  succeeding  to  Grief,  will,  like  toi- 
ics,  cathartics,  shower-bath>  change  of  dimate,  &c.,  influence  the  nerviws 
centres  in  yet  another  manner  so  as  to  restore  that  digestion  which  Grief 
had  impaired.  And  what  makes  the  tears  flow,  when  Grief,  or  Lovc^  or 
Joy,  or  Anger,  is  in  the  ascendant,  just  as  they  do  when  snuflTor  otiier 
physical  agents  irritate  the  nose?  Why  does  the  month  water  at  the 
si^t  of  a  bountiful  feast,  or  on  scenting  its  odour,  or  from  its  expecta- 
tion alone,  just  as  it  will  on  chewing  horseradish  or  tobacco  t  Why  wiU 
the  sight  of  a  pill-box,  or  offensive  odours^  or  startling  or  other  onpless- 
ant  sounds,  operate  upon  some  afler  the  manner  of  cathartics  (§  514  ai, 
844  a,  892}  hj  944  5, 951  c)  ?  It  is  palpable  enough,  that,  in  one  seria 
of  the  cases  the  effects  are  owing  to  some  physical  cause  irritatii!^  the 
brain  and  ^inal  cord,  and  which  are  totally  distinct  and  different  from 
those  nervous  centres;  and,  can  any  one  be  so  regardless  of  the  plainest 
rule  of  philosophy  as  to  suppose  that  the  corresponding  results,  in  the 
other  series,  are  not  equally  due  to  some  cause  which  is  alike  distinct 
and  different  from  the  nervous  centres!  All  of  them  are  the  most  htr 
miliar  &cts  that  engage  our  attention;  but  such  as  are  relatiTe  to  the 
mind  have  engaged  us  only  as  fisM^ 

§  1075,  a.  We  now  revert  to  our  statement  relative  to  the  nehrons 
power  (§  1073)  in  pursuit  of  a  common  exciting  cause  by  which  all 
the  endless  but  analogous  phenomena  to  which  vre  have  advoted  are 
brought  about  It  is  readily  granted  that  the  mechanical  and  other 
physical  causes  are  not  transmitted  to  the  parts  which  they  influence 
through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system,  and  we  must  therefore  look 
for  some  intermediate  cause  by  which  the  remote  effects  are  prodiified. 
It  is  of  no  importance  to  our  present  objects  whether  this  cause  be  gal- 
vanism, or  a  nervous  fluid,  or  nervous  power,  or  a  vibration  of  the  nerv- 
ous fibres,  ScG.  (§  184  by  284  a) ;  and,  from  the  analogy  in  the  eflfects  of 
the  Will  and  Passions,  it  is  equally  dear  that  these  elements  or  emana- 
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tions  of  the  l^nd  are  not  transmitted  to  the  parts  affected,  hut  that  thej 
must  operate  through  the  same  intermediate  exciting  cause  as  the 
physical  agents.  These  unquestionable  coincidences,  therefore,  not  only 
place  the  external  and  internal  primaiy  causes  upon  common  ground  as 
substantive  agents,  but  are  demonstrative  of  their  operation  through 
some  common  cause  appertaining  to  the  nervous  system.  This  is  also 
farther  sustained  by  the  simplicity  and  consistency  of  Nature  in  her  fun- 
damental institutions,  especially  where  the  mechanism  is  the  same,  al- 
though there  be  great  diversity  in  the  remote  causes  and  results. 

Nor  do  I  entertidn  any  doubt,  however  much  the  physical  school  may 
look  upon  this  question  as  an  affair  of  ^'  spiritualism"  (§  1034),  that  the 
facts,  which  are  of  such  an  endless  variety,  so  distinctly  pronounced,  and 
so  perpetually  before  us,  will  be  universally  allowed  to  establish  the  in- 
terpretation rendered  in  these  Institutes  of  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
nervous  power.  There  is  not  a  phenomenon  relative  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem which  the  doctrine  will  not  explain,  nor  is  there  one  which  can  be 
consistently  or  intelligibly  explained  by  any  other.  (See  Indexes,  Articles 
Nervous  Power^  Sympathy,  Remedial  Agents^  Will^  and  Mental  Emotions.) 

It  is  also  evident  from  my  premises,  that,  if  the  movements  which  are 
excited  by  the  action  of  physical  causes  upon  the  brain  be  only  remotely 
due  to  those  causes,  and  not  to  any  primary  change  in  the  brain  (which 
includes  the  transmitted  as  well  as  direct  impressions),  it  must  equally 
follow  that  the  effects  of  the  WiU  in  developing  voluntary  motion,  and 
of  the  Passions  in  modifying  the  action  of  the  heart  and  bloodvessels, 
and  other  organs,  cannot  be  due  to  any  original,  primary  changes  in  the 
condition  of  the  brain,  but,  of  necessity,  to  some  causes  as  distinct  from 
the  brain  as  are  the  physical.  But,  as  this  is  the  great  point  in  material' 
ism,  and  forms  the  chemical  doctrine  of  intellection,  let  us  admit  that 
the  remote  efiects  brought  about  by  physical  impressions  upon  the  brain 
are  due  to  simply  some  physical  change  in  the  organ,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  corresponding  manifestations  of  the  Will  and  the  Passions  are 
equally  owing  to  simply  physical  changes  in  the  great  nervous  centre, 
it  will  still  follow  just  as  logically  that  there  must  be  in  the  latter  case 
as  much  an  efficient  cause  for  the  cerebral  changes  as  there  is  allowed 
to  be  in  the  former. 

§  1075,  5.  So  far,  then,  the  analogy  is  complete.  But,  in  the  case  of 
the  physical  agents  the  causes  are  of  a  passive  nature,  and  require  other 
agencies  to  bring  them  into  operation.  How  different,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  the  Will  and  the  Passions/  Here  the  causes  are  entirely 
self-acting,  originating  their  own  actions  in  the  Sensorium  Commune. 
This,  in  itself,  establishes  a  radical  distinction  between  the  nature  of  the 
Soul  and  Instinctive  Principle,  and  of  all  physical  causes,  and  is  utterly 
fatal  to  materialism.  The  self-acting  nature  of  the  Soul  and  of  Instinct, 
and  especially  of  the  rational  faculty,  transcends  greatly  the  Principle 
of  Organic  Life,  which  requires  the  operation  of  stimuli  to  rouse  it  and 
maintain  it  in  action  (§  75,  136,  188^).  Nay  more,  the  Will  and  the 
Passions  are  among  the  most  efficient  causes  in  calling  into  action  the 
Principle  of  Life ;  and  being,  in  this  respect,  upon  common  ground  with 
all  vital  stimtUi,  the  matericdist  will  see  in  this  analogy  an  insuperable 
proof  of  the  substantive  existence  and  self-ading  nature  of  the  Soul,  and 
how,  also,  the  same  analogy  distinguishes  the  Soul  completely  from  the 
Principle  of  Life,  with  which  it  has  been  confonnded  even  by  eminent 
Vitalists.     The  group  of  the  facts  is  here  so  very  comprehensive,  and 
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80  demonstrative  of  the  two  most  important  problems  in  intellectiial  and 
organic  philosophy,  that  I  pause  in  this  manner  upon  the  subject  But 
so  far  as  action  is  immediately  concerned  in  the  two  cases  an  analogy 
obtains,  and  we  may  reason  upon  that  analogy  from  the  sdf -acting  Soul 
to  the  existence  of  an  actioe  Principle  of  life  upon  which  organic  mo- 
tions depend  (§  234,  1034).  But,  we  shall  seek  in  vidn,  throughout  the 
wide  range  of  Nature,  for  any  direct  similitude  with  the  mani&statioiis 
of  Beason  or  of  Instinct ;  though,  if  we  pass  the  limits  of  Nature,  we 
may  discover  in  the  results  of  Creative  Enercy  that  analogy  with  the 
Soul  which  shadows  forth  the  Image  of  God  (F234,  a-h). 

§  1076,  a.  What  has  now  been  said  is  equally  applicable  to  fnaferuj- 
isniy  whether  it  regard  the  manifestations  of  mind  as  a  chemioal  phenome- 
non, or  as  elaborcUed  from  the  blood ;  and  these  are  the  onlj  hypotheses 
which  have  any  intelligible  foundation.  They  must,  therefore,  be  noir 
considered  more  specifically. 

The  chemical  supposes  that  all  acts  of  intellection,  all  manifrstatjons 
of  the  Will  and  the  Passions,  all  the  impulses  of  Conscience^  and  all 
Adoration  of  the  Deity,  are  results  of  '^  the  chemical  action  which  the  ele^ 
menis  of  the  food  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air  mutually  eoxrdse  on  each  oika'* 
(§  349  e,  500  n,  1054).  This  is  the  hypothesis  of  combustioo.  But 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  impossibility  of  referring  the  phoiom- 
ena  to  a  chemical  process  without,  at  least,  an  attendant  cause  to  insti- 
tute the  process.  This,  however,  is  farther  examined  at  §  500,  n,  o,  to 
which  I  would  refer  the  reader ;  and  what  will  soon  be  said  of  the  doc- 
trine of  menial  secretion  will  be  alike  applicable,  in  principle^  to  the 
chemical  hypothesis,  and  will  cover  the  whole  ground. 

§  1076,  b.  But  there  is  a  class  of  Philosophers  who  have  endeavoured 
to  render  the  chemical  doctrine  acceptable  by  admitting  something  like 
a  Soul,  which  is  supposed  to  act  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  that  com- 
bustive  process  upon  which  the  phenomena  of  Reason  and  Instinct  an 
said  to  depend.  But  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  the  hypothesis  is 
iUusory. 

In  the  first  place,  the  supposition  of  the  dependence  of  thought,  &&, 
upon  any  chemical  process  necessarily  places  the  i^ency  of  the  sappoeed 
principle,  in  its  relation  to  the  phenomena  of  Mind  and  of  Instanct,  upon 
exactly  the  same  ground  as  the  simple  chemical  hypothesis ;  for  the  re- 
sults would  still  be  chemical  and  nothing  more.     If  oxygen  unite  with 
another  element,  and  result  in  combustion,  it  takes  place  under  a  special 
law,  and  an  exact  chemical  product  ensues,  which  neither  the  Soul  can 
alter,  nor  imagination  a£fect.    The  only  part  which  the  Soul  would  take^ 
according  to  any  anal(^es  borrowed  from  Chemistiy,  and  which  is  neces- 
sarily the  part  supposed,  would  be  that  of  exerting  merely  a  predispoeing 
affinity  among  the  elements.     This  predisposing  influence  is  meant  to 
embrace  whatever  may  be  supposed  to  result  from  its  action  upon  the 
doctrine  of  catalysis  (§.  409  y,  850f  Or-e),     In  this  only  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  chemical  tendency  of  the  Soul  would  no  more  react  upon  itself 
than  that  of  platinum^  and  the  only  result  would  be  (in  chemical  phrase- 
ology), a  combustion  of  the  elements  of  the  brain,  just  as  when  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  gases  are  submitted  to  the  catalytic  action  of  the  metaL 
And  so  of  any  other  given  chemical  change.    It  alwajrs  terminates  in 
one  way. 

Wlienever,  therefore,  oxygen  unites  with  the  phosphorus  of  the  brain, 
according  to  the  material  doctrine  of  intellection,  whether  chemical  or 
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chemico-Bpiritual,  it  can  form  no  other  compound  than  phosphorous  or 
phosphoric  acid,  whatever  the  supposed  activity  of  the  combustion ;  or, 
if  it  unite  with  those  other  combustible  elements  of  the  organ,  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  the  resulting  compounds  must  be  carbonic  acid  in  one 
case,  and  water  in  the  other ;  or,  at  most,  a  special  triple  compound  of 
those  elements.  An  exciting,  or  predisposing,  or  any  other  agency  of 
the  Soul,  even  were  the  soul  a  material  substance,  would  in  no  respect 
affect  these  results ;  and  to  imagine  that  the  Soul  enters  into  either  corn- 
bination,  and  is  yet  in  perpetual  operation,  per  se^  would  be  a  chemical 
absurdity.  Whatever  consideration,  therefore,  may  be  given  to  chemical 
processes  thus  instituted  as  the  source  of  ideas,  &c.,  it  can  be  in  no  re- 
spect different  from  that  which  attributes  them  to  one  of  ah  uncompli- 
cated nature,  whether  the  soul  be  immaterial  or  material. 

The  dif&culty  will  be  readily  appreciated,  both  here  and  in  r^ard  to 
organic  products,  which  are  equidly  ascribed  to  a  chemical  process  (for 
these  doctrines  are  essentially  alike),  should  it  be  attempt^  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  Soul,  or  the  Principle  of  Life,  in  any  of  the  manipulations 
of  the  Laboratory.  They  are  so  far  on  common  ground ;  and,  if  the  Soul 
can  promote  combustion  in  the  brain,  or  in  any  way  modify  its  results, 
or  the  Principle  of  Life  subserve  the  chemical  -hypothesis  of  organic  re- 
sults (according  to  Liebig),  they  should  be  equally  competent  out  of  the 
body,  so  only  they  could  be  brought  into  external  operation.  But  no 
imagination  can  surmise  the  possibility  of  applying  them  in  a  chemical 
manner,  and,  least  of  all,  eliciting  by  the  aid  of  the  Soul  the  phenomena 
of  mind  from  the  most  ingenious  devices  of  Organic  Chemistry.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  there  is  no  difftcultyin  regarding  the  Soul  as  a  cause 
acting  through  the  vital  constitution  of  an  organ,  and  thus  originating 
all  the  phenomena  of  mind ;  while,  in  so  doing,  we  get  rid  of  an  unneces- 
sary, as  well  as  an  unmeaning  and  mischievous  multiplication  of  causes 
(§  171-221). 

The  Chemico-Spiritualist  is  thus  coerced  to  the  alternative  of  ascrib- 
ing all  intellectual  and  instinctive  functions  to  the  immaterial  principles 
in  their  co-operation  with  the  vital  constitution  of  the  brain,  or  to  deny 
the  existence  of  those  principles  (whether  immaterial  or  material),  and 
throw  himself  exclusively  upon  the  simple  chemical  rationale.  If  the 
doctrine  stand,  it  must  be  upon  its  own  merits,  and  not  through  any 
sophistry  that  may  seem  like  a  leaning  towards  the  common  faith  of 
mankind — no  gilding  the  material  device — no  concession  to  what  may 
be  considered  the  innocent  but  obstinate  belief  of  the  spiritual  theorist, 
in  the  trust  that  he  may  finally  discern  the  reality  of  his  delusion. 

Again,  farther :  the  Organic  Chemist  maintains  that  all  the  processes 
of  life  are  owing  to  the  same  combinations  of  oxygen  with  phosphorus, 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  as  are  supposed  to  give  rise  to  intellec- 
tion. The  brain  is  thus  placed  on  common  ground  with  all  other  parts. 
Why,  then,  are  there  no  manifestations  of  mind  or  instinct  in  the  liver, 
intestines,  or  in  the  bones  where  phosphorus  abounds?  Or,  turning  to 
the  accommodating  Chemico-Spiritualist,  I  may  ask,  if  the  Soul  or  Instinct 
make  all  the  difference  as  regards  intellectual  and  instinctive  manifesta- 
tions, what  makes  the  difference  in  resnect  to  the  corporeal  phenomena  T 
Nor  is  that  all.  If  the  brain  be  conddered  the  source  of  intellection  in 
its  organic  condition  alone,  how  are  &cts  treasured  up,  and  ever  present 
from  childhood  to  decrepit  a^?  As  the  brain,  like  all  other  parts,  is 
constantly  sul^ect  to  renewab,  the  &ct8  should  go  with  the  parts  upon 
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wluch  they  are  impressed,  if  the  organ  alone  be  their  reoeptadei  THij, 
agaiDy  are  the  events  of  childhood  fresh  to  the  Octogenarian,  when  tkce 
of  the  day  are  speedily  forgotten!  Why  may  memory  be  trained irith 
a  special  reference  to  particular  subjects,  and  to  a  forgetfiihien  of  (rthcg^ 
or  disciplined  to  a  general  compass  of  knowledge!  MfttAriftijian  m^ 
here  be  consistent  and  stand  on  its  own  philosophy.  But  the  SoqI^ob 
the  other  hand,  as  also  the  Instinctive  Principle,  bdng  one  of  an  n* 
changing  nature  (as  proved  by  these  very  &cts),  holds  &st  the  tnmf 
of  knowledge,  or  the  improvements  it  may  gain  (§  180). 

And  here  we  come  npon  a  demonstration  which,  were  there  no  other 
objection,  would  be  fatal  to  materialism  in  either  of  its  shapes;  focoe 
hypothesis  supposes  that  intellection,  &c,  is  the  result  of  the  oomlnstiR 
process,  and  the  other,  of  secretion.  In  either  case,  therefore,  all  idoi 
should  be  as  evanescent  as  the  processes  themselves.  " 

Finally,  such  as  are  disposed  to  follow  the  Author  any  &rtber  apoa 
this  particular  question  will  find  in  former  parts  of  this  woik  snajg^ 
gestions  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  it,  as  in  §  dSOje-n,  p  180^ 
192. 

§  1076,  c.  And  now,  as  to  the  other  branch  of  mateiialisD,  a  that 
which  regards  the  phenomena  of  mind,  &c.,  as  the  products  offsentm. 
This  question  has  been  incidentally  discussed  in  these  Instituto^botwiih 
other  objects  than  are  now  contemplated.  As  it  bears,  howeTcr,iftvdl 
upon  the  chemical  as  the  functional  doctrine^  and  as  it  is  desLtaUe  to 
amplify  the  argument,  and  that  it  may  appear  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
present  demonstration,  I  shall  introduce  it  here  (§  175,  c). 

I  have  there  said  that  in  former  works  I  have  presented  oertain  fivti 
which  go  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Soul  is  a  distinct,  immaterial  sob* 
stance,  and  that  the  Instinctive  Principle  of  f^nimnlR  is  equally  a  dktiniit 
substance  from  the  brain.  I  then  proceeded  to  comment  upon  the  maia 
argument  of  the  Materialists,  drawn  from  analogy,  that  the  miod,^ 
the  gastric  juice,  bile,  &c,  is  only  a  product  of  the  oiganic  ibnctiaBof 
the  brain.  I  have  there  shown,  also,  that  the  supposed  analogy  is  ^ 
tute  of  foundation.  It  might  be  sufficient,  in  proof  of  this^  to  m^ 
say  that  the  Mind  and  Instinct  are  wanting  entirely  in  eveiy  )atsn 
attribute  of  the  products  of  other  organs,  and  are  sui  genem  in  all  thdr 
characteristics.  But  there  are  other  more  absolute  characteiifltics  which 
completely  destroy  the  supposed  analogy.  What,  for  example,  is  the  <!■ 
ficient  cause  of  the  production  of  bile,  saliva^  &c  !  Certsinlj  tfaebloo|l 
in  connection  with  organic  structure  and  oi^anic  actions— dMrnical,  if 
you  please.  While  these  processes  go  on,  bile,  saliva,  &c^arepit)doced 
uninterruptedly;  or,  if  arrested,  it  is  from  the  failure  of  the  oi]puc  pro- 
cesses. But  it  is  just  otherwise  in  respect  to  the  Mind  and  thelnstiDct-  ^ 
ive  Principle.  AU  their  manifestations  are  completely  suspend  dimqg 
sleep,  and  often  with  great  instantaneousness,  or,  to  meet  any  fiophistrf 
about  dreams,  I  might  say  half  suspended ;  and  yet  the  organic  foDCtio0 
of  the  brain  continue  to  move  on  as  perfectly  as  those  of  the  liW)  ^ 
lungs,  &c*  Indeed,  w^:e  any  change  of  this  nature  to  beM  the  bW)^ 
would  be  particularly  manifested  by  some  consequent  modiflcatioDO^ 
the  organic  actions,  especially  as  those  of  the  Mind  and  Instinct  nDdogo 
complete  suspension.  The  continuance  of  aU  the  organic  results  jv^ 
that  organic  life  is  every  where  in  perfect  operation ;  while,  bj  eqaw^ 
of  reason,  the  suspension  of  all  results  in  animal  life  proves  thai  aa 
agent,  upon  which  these  results  depend,  has  ceased  to  operate,   h  one 
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case,  organic  functions  must  go  on  without  interruption,  and  therefore 
the  moving  causes  upon  which  thej  depend  must  be  in  perpetual  action. 
In  the  other,  it  is  ordained  that  the  oipms  peculiar  to  the  division  of 
animal  life  shall  have  periodical  repose  (though  onlj  as  it  respects  mere 
animal  Hfe),  and,  thereifore,  by  parity  of  reason,  their  spring  of  action  is 
constitutionally  fitted  for  quiescence  as  well  as  action,  and  this,  as  it  re- 
spects sleeping  and  waking,  corresponds  with  the  alternations  of  thinking 
and  not  thinking  during  the  waking  time.  The  various  gradations  in  the 
suspension  of  mental  and  instinctive  functions  from  their  quiescence  in 
the  waking  state  to  profound  slumber  concur,  also,  in  this  part  of  our 
demonstration.  Nor  is  it  at  all  important  to  our  purpose  whether  there 
ever  be  a  complete  suspension  of  the  intellectual  or  instidbtive  functions. 
But  again :  suppose  some  change  in  the  organic  condition  of  the  brain, 
as  the  cause  of  sleep  (§  500,  n) ;  what  is  it,  I  say,  that  so  instantly  rein- 
states its  organic  functions  when  we  pass  from  the  sleeping  to  the  wak- 
ing state  ?  What  arouses  the  organ  to  its  wonted  secretion  of  Mind,  or 
what,  in  the  other  case,  restores  the  combustive  process  1  Certainly  not 
the  blood.  Are  there  any  analogies  supplied  by  the  liver,  or  by  any  other 
organ  ?  Do  you  assume  that  some  imaginary  stimulus  is  propagated  upon 
the  brain  from  other  organs  t  Then  I  ask  what  brings  this  into  operation, 
and  under  such  an  infinite  variety  of  unique  circumstances  t  In  what 
conceivable  manner  does  it  modify  the  organic  functions  of  the  brain  so 
as  to  excite  the  secretion  of  Mind,  or  how,  in  the  other  case,  does  it  start 
the  combustive  process?  Do  the  functions  of  any  other  organ  supply 
the  slightest  ground  for  such  a  conjecture  ?  Will  it  interpret  the  reason 
why  gleep  is  so  prolonged  in  the  habitually  indolent,  or,  contrasted  with 
this,  why  the  laborious  and  exhausted  student  often  sleeps  less  than  others, 
whatever  their  occupation  f  Is  it  said  that  this  is  the  result  of  habit,  or 
of  self-discipline  ?  In  either  case  it  is  an  admission  of  a  self-acting  Prin- 
ciple, which  brings  itself  and  the  brain  under  these  influences,  and  there- 
fore it  is  necessarily  that  Principle  which  rouses  the  brain  from  its  state 
of  suspended  animal  functions.  It  is  a  case,  too,  very  strongly  to  our 
purpose,  for  it  denotes  a  remarkable  cultivation  of  the  spiritual  part, 
which  enables  it  to  spring  into  active  operation  from  a  dormant  condi- 
tion in  habitually  exhausted  states  of  the  body,  while  the  brain,  accord- 
ing to  materialism,  should  resist  all  wakefulness  till  that  organ,  and  all 
other  parts,  are  fully  recruited  by  repose  (p.  82^332,  §  500,  »-p,  Liebig), 
But  the  Materialist  is  not  convinced  by  the  difficulties  attendant  upon 
sleeping  and  waking ;  and  again,  therefore,  I  ask  him,  What  is  it  that 
directs  the  special  combustive  or  secreting  process  in  all  the  acts  of  voli- 
tion, in  all  the  acts  of  intellection ;  or  what  brings  them  into  operation? 
What  are  your  conceptions  of  Creative  Energy?  Are  not  the  results 
of  Mind,  however  separated  from  Infinity,  precisely  analogous  to  those 
which  are  everywhere  seen  as  the  ofispring  of  an  Infinite  Intelligence? 
But,  if  yon  admit  a  Grod,  you  will  not  reason  from  your  debasing  doc- 
trines of  the  human  mind  to  the  Attributes  of  your  Maker?  And  I  ask 
the  Materialist  what  answer  he  will  make  as  to  the  condition  of  our  Lord 
before  His  appearance  upon  the  earth,  and  as  He  was  '^  manifest  in  the 
flesh ?'^  Was  there  no  Spirit  there?  Nothing  but  material  eliminations 
of  Mind  from  the  blood,  or  a  conflagration  of  the  elements  of  the  brain  ? 
For  so  you  must  have  it,  and  so  it  is  meantj  where  the  same  mental 
phenomena  are  so  interpreted  in  man.  Nay  more ;  so  complete  is  the 
analogy  between  the  acts  of  ratiocination  and  those  of  the  Creator,  as 
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seen  in  the  humble  deigns  which  are  devised  and  executed  by  nan,  uid 
which,  indeed,  is  all  that  we  know  of  Him  except  from  RerditioD,  it 
would  unavoidably  follow,  upon  the  doctrines  of  materialism,  thai  «U 
the  Designs  of  the  Almighty  Being  were  equally  the  results  of  dteoieal 
or  organic  processes  I    Or  is  this  to  be  excluded  from  the  pale  of  ^KkK^i 

The  questions  and  arguments  now  propounded  must  be  auvend 
consistently,  and  in  some  conformity  with  the  hypotheses  dnwn  bm 
analogy.  If  that  can  be  done  (this  simple  physiological  reqmte  alone)) 
then  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  analogy  is  entitled  to  tbe  gnnst 
consideration.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  hypotheses  fail  intiiis 
indispensable  requisite,  materialism  must  stand  convicted  of  sopbistij, 
insincerity,  and  a  leaning  to  infidelity. 

Here  we  might  bring  our  demonstration  to  a  close  as  it  respects  tk 
existence  of  the  Soul,  and  its  power  of  instituting  actions  in  coonectiai 
with  the  material  fabric.  But  there  may  be  some  who  may  be  indiud 
to  follow  us  in  a  more  extended  inquiry  than  has  now  been  praeoted, 
especially  as  the  demonstration  will  continue  to  be  predicated  of  admitted 
facts  and  principles,  as  set  forth  in  these  Institutes. 

§  1077.  What  wiU  be  presented  in  the  present  section  ismostija 
series  of  physiological  examples  which  concur  with  the  foRgoiitg  in 
enforcing  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have  already  arri?ed. 

It  has  been  seen,  extensively,  that  impresaons  upon  the  nerromcatia, 
by  which  the  nervous  influence  is  developed  and  determined  with  Ttiioe 
effects  upon  distant  parts,  are  all  upon  a  par,  in  principle,  whether  tii^ 
result  from  agents  applied  directly  to  the  centres  themselTes,  or  be 
transmitted  to  them  through  the  medium  of  parts  remotely  situated, « 
whether  the  Will  and  Passions  make  their  demonstrations.  Tak/nv 
of  the  examples  among  the  muscles  which  are  both  voluntary  and  iorol- 
untary.  Let  these  be,  again,  the  respiratory  muscles,  incladiDgtboeeof 
the  face.  Now,  their  several  movements  are  liable  to  numeroasiDoifi- 
cations,  some  of  which  are  natural,  as  in  sneezing,  coughing,  yaviung 
laughing,  and  others  more  or  less  morbid,  as  asthma,  hiccough,^  ^ 
all  but  two  of  these  cases  the  movements  depend  upon  the  exateneBt 
of  the  nervous  power  through  some  sensitive  nerve,  which  are  genenBy 
the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  pneumogastric,  and  the  reflection  of  that  powff 
from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  through  motor  nerves,  upon  apart™* 
upon  the  whole  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  In  each  process  there  is » 
special  irritation  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  in  each  the  nerroosinfliKW* 
is  brought  into  operation  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  accorfing  to  M 
manner  is  the  nature  of  the  movement.  In  Asthma,  a  stronger  unta- 
tion  is  propagated  from  the  lungs  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  a  more 
intense  motor  excitement  is  reflected  from  the  centres  upon  all  ^J"^ 
cles  of  respiration  (often  including  those  of  the  face),  than  in  ordinay 
breathing,  and  in  some  cases  the  Will  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  irntauw 
propagated  from  the  lungs.  Here,  then,  it  is  seen  that  a  prompting  » 
the  Mind  and  the  physical  causes  are  brought  into  immediate  ^^^"^^PJ'r'! 
in  rousing  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  The  physical  cause  is  "^""?T 
to  excite  the  requisite  movements  of  the  respiratoiy  ^^^  ^  ^^ 
fore  the  Mind  lends  its  assistance.  Both  act  in  perfect  harmony  *og^ 
er ;  nor  can  the  slightest  difference  be  observed  in  the  results  of  otWj 
excepting  as  the  Mind  acts  with  greater  energy,  and  brings  the  resp«*' 
tory  muscles  of  the  face  into  action.  .  .   j. 

Now,  upon  the  physical  hypotheses  of  intellection,  what  is  li  »* 
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superadds  to  tbe  respiratory  movements,  in  tlie  forgoing  case,  a  cause 
perfectly  distinct  from  such  as  naturally  governs  the  process?  If  it  be 
said,  fluctuiating  conditions  of  the  brain,  what  is  the  cause  of  those  fluc- 
tuations? Why  is  there  at  one  moment  only  a  moderate  degree  of  the 
supposed  combustive  or  secretory  process,  and  at  the  next  a  greatly 
increased  amount  of  one  or  the  other,  and  this  requiring  as  much  a 
cause  as  the  excitement  of  the  brain  in  the  involuntary  act?  And  here 
we  may  again  advert  to  the  sphincter,  muscles  as  supplying  a  parallel 

example. 

Take  another  illustration — the  acts  of  voluntary  and  involuntary 
laughing.  When  the  feet  or  arm-pits  are  tickled,  laughing  follows  irre- 
sistibly in  many,  as  the  effect  of  an  irritation  propagated  to  the  nervous 
centres  by  sensitive  nerves  supplying  the  skin  of  those  parts  (§  514  d, 
649  b).  The  phenomena  are  the  same  as  witnessed  in  oitlinary  laugh- 
ing, where  the  Will  and  agreeable  Emotions  are  the  exciting  causes. 
The  former  soon  becomes  painful,  and  then  goes  on  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  Will.  A  man,  for  example,  bound  the  limbs  of  his  wife  and 
tickled  her  feet  till  she  died  of  laughing,  just  as  some  die  suddenly  of  a 
strong  mental  emotion,  '<  which,"  as  Shakspeare  says,  '<  is  as  bad  as  die 
with  tickling."  And  here  I  would  ask  the  Materialist  what  other  con- 
struction he  can  apply  to  the  cases  of  sudden  death  from  joy  and  anger 
than  the  powerful  operation  of  some  unseen  cause  upon  the  brain,  and 
through  that  organ  upon  organic  life?  What  other  condition  than  a 
violent  shock  of  the  brain  from  a  cause  as  distinct  in  its  nature  from  the 
organ,  as  the  hammer  whose  blow  upon  the  head  is  fatal  through  pre- 
cisely the  same  physiological  influences  ?  (§  230*,  455, 476^  A,  478, 479, 
500/-nn,  507-509,  634,  902  ^  951  c,  d) 

A  case  precisely  parallel  in  its  physiological  rationale  with  death  from 
mental  emotions  (M  references)  occurs  in  syncope,  when  it  arises  from 
seeing  or  hearing  something  offensive,  or  from  the  sight  of  a  lancet. 
Here  the  immediate  cause,  as  in  the  case  of  dtoth  from  joy  or  anger,  is 
the  instant  and  powerful  determination  of  the  nervous  influence  upon  the 
brain,  heart,  stomach,  &c.  (S  230,  479,  507-509,  634,  951).  But  there 
must  be  something  to  develop  that  nervous  influence  in  the  brain,  and  the 
common  sense  of  every  one  assures  him  that  it  is  a  conscious  agent  which 
does  the  work«  But,  for  the  fullest  illustration  of  this  subject,  let  us 
analyze  the  physiological  rationale  of  syncope  as  produced  by  offensive 
odours.  Here  the  Mind  may  have  but  little  participation  in  the  pros- 
tration of  the  heart,  &c.,  but  the  effect  be  mainly  due  to  the  physical 
impression  propagated  to  the  brain  through  the  olfkctory  nerve,  and  per- 
haps, also,  the  nasal  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  (§  514,  m),  which  impres- 
sion, in  itself,  develops  greatly  the  nervous  influence.  But  the  Mind 
may  also  contribute  to  that  development ;  for,  if  the  odour  were  not  per- 
ceived, no  syncope  might  follow.  Thus,  again,  are  associated  the  phys- 
ical and  moral  causes  in  producing  a  common  effect,  while  in  the  case 
of  the  lancet  it  is  purely  a  mental  emotion  which  determines  the  par- 
oxysm. But,  in  respect  to  the  odour,  the  Mind  generally  endeavors  to 
resist  its  effects,  and  as  syncope  may  happen  in  spite  of  the  effort,  it  is 
evident  that  the  depressing  influence  may  be  mostly  due  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  physical  cause  upon  the  brain,  just  as  we  shall  soon  see 
how  a  strong  light  acting  upon  another  pure  nerve  of  senisation  may  pro- 
duce sneezing ;    but  I  think  more  the  mental  emotion  (p.  79,  note). 

Let  us  now  connect  with  the  foregoing  facts  the  syncope  which  fbllows 
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blows  upon  the  head,  and  it  will  be  seen,  as  plaislyaswe  ne  that  the 
physical  blow  upon  the  brain  is  the  cause  in  one  case  and  the  odnnm 
others,  that  the  Mind  inflicts  the  blow  in  the  remaining  series^ « that 
of  joj,  anger,  the  lancet,  &c  The  physiological  effects  prove  condih 
sively,  both  in  their  nature  and  coincidence,  that  one  canse  is  as  mgdi 
an  agent  acting  upon  the  brain  as  the  other,  and  that  hoik  are  eqoal^ 
distinct  from  the  organ  (§  514  tn,  844  a,  892|  &,  944  b,  951).  In  aO  tk 
cases  where  the  physiological  effects  are  consequent  upon  mental  pnn 
cesses,  the  Mind  and  the  effects  stand  in  the  same  relation  as  do  tbe 
physical  causes  and  their  effects  in  the  other  cases,  and  where  the  efeb 
are  precisely  the  same  in  both  series.  To  suppose  the  absence  of  acaoR 
in  the  former  is  a  physiological  absurdity,  and  to  suppose  mj  odxr 
primary  cause  than  the  Mind,  as  a  self-acting  Agent,  is  a  greater  abeoid- 
ity.  Nay  more,  the  Mind,  the  bndn,  and  the  cerebro-spinal  nerres  st 
absolutely  indispensable  to  all  voluntary  movements,  howerer  tine  it  be 
that  the  power  by  which  the  movements  are  accomplished  is  impianied 
in  the  muscles  (§  258-267,  &c) ;  while  the  motions  of  oigaDS  in  (Hpsk 
life  may  go  on  without  Mind,  or  brain,  and  even  without  ceiebro-^ 
nerves  (§261,  264,  455  a,  461^  a,  478  6,  490,  1042). 

I  have  said  that  in  the  sevend  modified  movements  of  the  ropiratoiy 
muscles  mentioned  at  thb  beginning  of  this  section,  all  but  two  depend 
upon  irritations  of  the  nervous  centres  propagated  through  Koathe 
nervous  fibres  from  the  lungs  or  other  parts,  and  that,  in  all  the  caNS^ 
the  same  excUcMnotory  nerves  bring  the  masdes  into  action.  The  two  ex- 
ceptions are  voluntary  laughing  and  yawning.  In  the  former  cBse,tk 
Mind,  unlike  involuntary  laughing,  rouses  the  brain  without  the  ioiff' 
vention  of  any  sensitive  nerves,  and  determines  the  nervous  inflaeoce  di- 
rectly upon  the  muscles  of  the  face  through  the  exdto-moto^  nerres; 
which  is  also  true  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  fiice  in  bloshiog,  and  of  tbe 
production  of  tears  in  weeping,  though  in  the  latter  instances thenemni 
influence  is  propagated  upon  the  face  and  gland  through  motor  £l)Ri 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

In  ordinary  yawning,  which  is  exactly  a  modified  form  of  respintwDf 
the  ]Viind  may  have  but  little  or  no  participation  in  the  act^bntiiiuj 
depend  alone  upon  a  physical  impression  transmitted  fix>m  the  loa^^ 
the  nervous  centres,  along,  perhaps,  with  a  concurring  sense  of  npeaB- 
ness  propagated  from  the  voluntary  muscles ;  or,  if  the  Mind  partidpit^ 
as  in  its  efforts  to  relieve  a  sense  of  weariness,  the  physical  and  meBtal 
causes  act  in  co-operation,  just  as  happens  in  severe  cases  of  asthM 
At  other  times,  a  very  different  chain  of  causation  may  he  oliser?ed,  and 
where,  also,  the  mental  and  physical  causes  appear  to  identi^  uiem- 
selves,  as  it  were,  with  each  other,  as  in  sympathetic  yawningi  where  one 
yawns  on  seeing  or  hearing  another  yawn,  or  in  talking  abonti^l  *^» 
in  one  case,  an  irritation  is  propagated  both  to  the  brain  and  Mbm* 
through  the  optic  nerve,  and  in  the  other  case  through  the  anditoy 
nerve,  and  simultaneously  the  Mind  conspires  with  the  physical  inito" 
tions  in  exciting  the  nervous  influence,  and  directing  it  upon  the  mow 
of  respiration.  But  a  paroxysm  of  yawning  may  be  readily  conseqoffl^ 
upon  simply  thinking  about  it,  as  will  probably  be  the  case  with  "^""^^ 
reading  this  statement ;  when  the  reader  will,  doubtless,  feel  quite  <^^^ 
that  his  mind  is  as  exclusively  the  cause  in  this  instance^  as  the  phja'^ 
irritation  commonly  is  in  ordinary  yawning.  ^ 

Just  so,  too,  in  respect  to  offensive  odours,  when  they  prodaoe  «wr 
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ing  instead  of  syncope.  In  the  foimer  case  the  Mind  maybemoreintex^ 
ested  in  the  physiological  effects  than  in  the  case  of  syncope  from  analo* 
gous  odours ;  since  the  odours  may  be  so  far  different  in  the  two  series 
that  disgust  is  in  operation  in  one,  but  not  in  the  other.  A  rose  may 
occasion  syncope  when  just  plucked  from  the  bush,  but  yomiting  only 
when  in  a  decaying  state.  The  Mind,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  vomiting, 
and  the  nervous  influence,  are  brought  into  simultaneous  operation  by 
^  the  transmitted  impression,  and  the  Mind  then  co-operates  with  the 

^  physical  impression  and  occasions  a  farther  development  of  the  nervous 

^*  power,  and  thus  increases  the  intensity  of  that  degree  which  is  created 

'"  by  the  phymcal  impression.     But  the  odours  may  produce  either  vomii- 

^  ing  or  syncope,  as  also  purging,  by  their  own  independent. influence,  and 

^  in  opposition  to  all  resistance  of  the  Mind ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

»?  Mind,  as  in  breathing,  yawning,  and  coughing,  may  be  adequate  to  the 

in  entire  effect,  for  it  will  produce  vomiting  by  reflecting  upon  the  former 

B  action  of  the  odour,  and  which  may  have  happened  years  antecedently. 

B  Sympathetic  vomiting,  on  seeing  or  hearing  another  vomit,  is  mostly  of 

k:  this  nature ;  but  here,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  the  odours,  the  mind  alone 

may  determine  an  act  of  vomiting  by  simply  reflecting  upon  a  disgusting 
:2  spectacle  which  had  at  a  former  time  upset  the  stomach  (§  230-283|, 

js  475^,  500  o-p,  614  by  c,  Ij  m,  647  J,  844,  892i,  902  ^  1066). 

2  To  render  the  foregoing  readily  intelligible  to  the  student,  farther  ex- 

planations will  be  made.  He  has  become  sufficiently  enlightened  by  the 
demonstration  to  see  that,  in  all  the  examples,  the  Mind  is  necessarily 
a  substantive  agent,  acting  of  itself  upon  the  brain.  The  nervous  influ- 
ence which  it  develops,  in  the  cases  of  vomiting,  is  exactly  equivalent 
to  that  which  arises  from  the  action  of  an  emetic  upon  the  stomach* 
There  is,  however,  one  more  link  in  the  chain  of  causation  in  the  former 
than  the  latter  case ;  for  when  the  Mind  is  the  exciting  cause,  the  nerv- 
ous power  is  first  projected  upon  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach,  where 
it  irritates  the  organ  after  the  manner  of  an  emetic.  This  irritation  is 
r  then  reverberated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  emetic,  upon  the  nervous  centre, 

and  thence  reflected  upon  the  diaphragm*  abdominal  muscles,  and  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  stomach,  by  which  they  are  brought  into  spasmodic 
^  action.     When  vomiting  is  produced  by  tickling  the  throat,  the  Mind  has 

no  connection  with  the  effects,  but  the  physiology  is  so  exactly  coinci- 
dent with  that  which  is  relative  to  the  Mind,  that  it  goes  with  the  rest 
in  showing  how  the  Mind  p»  necessarily  a  substantive,  self-acting  cause. 
The  chain  of  causation  is  the  same  here  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mind,  only 
the  first  development  of  the  nervous  power  is  produced  by  the  irritation 
of  the  throat  (§  233|,  500  e-k,  514  &,  c,  894-896,  902  ^-^).— Notb  D. 

Whenever  vomiting  i^rings  from  disturbance,  or  disease,  or  any  novel 
conditions  of  organs  remote  frt>m  the  stomach  and  brain,  the  same  chain 
of  causation  obtains  as  in  irritating  the  throat ;  the  point  of  departure 
being  the  affected  part,  and  the  nerves  supplying  it  are  the  organs  of 
transmission  to  the  nervous  centres.  When  the  irritation,  in  these 
physical  cases,  is  thus  made  upon  those  centres,  it  is  exactly  equivalent 
to  the  mental  irritation  when  the  Mind  is  the  remote  cause  of  vomiting, 
and  the  subsequent  steps  in  the  process  are  exactly  the  same  in  all  the 
cases.  The  sickness  and  vomiting  which  spring  from  sailing,  whirling, 
riding,  &c.^  depend  upon  the  same  chain  of  influences.  Li  these  exam- 
ples, the  remote  impressions  which  are  propagated  to  the  brain  arise,  in 
part,  from  mechanical  effects  upon  different  organs,  and  they  are,  in 

•  Probably. 
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part)  exerted  directly  upon  the  brain  itself.  In  these  instance^  bowenr, 
the  Mind  oflen  participates  in  developing  the  nervous  influence,  tlmragh 
some  emotion  that  grows  out  of  the  physical  influenoee ;  as  maj  be  known 
from  the  fact  that  a  strong  determination  of  the  WUl  to  resist  seMd- 
ness  will  often  prevait  its  occurrence,  espedallj  the  act  of  yomiting; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  one  has  made  up  his  mind  to  be  sick,  be 
will  surely  be  so,  though  in  the  midst  of  a  calm.  In  the  former  cue,  the 
development  of  the  nervous  influence  by  the  motion  of  the  vesBd  fidb 
short  of  the  intensity  necessary  to  vomiting.  And  so  of  other  aoalogon 
causes ;  and  so,  too,  when  offensive  odours,  disgusting  sights,  &c^  opoate, 
or  when  memory  turns  them  again  upon  the  stomach.  Id  all  sach  cases, 
and  in  various  conditions  of  disease  (§  1067),  the  Mind,  \sj  tvM^ 
not  to  co-operate  with  the  physical  causes,  or  keeping  down  fear  and 
other  depressing  emotions,  may  often  yield  no  little  protection  to  tka 
stomach.  In  this  counteracting  influence  of  the  Mind  we  bafe^ak^ 
another  exempliflcation  of  its  substaaniwe  existence  and  self-acting  v^x^ 
as  contrasted  with  its  co-operation  with  the  same  physical  causes  la 
other  cases  (p.  78,  ^  167  /,  noUy  1067  aa). 

In  section  514,  /,  an  example  occurs,  corresponding  with  thefaregoo^ 
in  which  the  physiology  of  sneezing  is  shown  when  occasioDed  Iff  the 
Sun*s  light  impinging  upon  the  retina.  Hero  the  circuit  of  nentns  in- 
fluence is  very  complex.  And  now  observe  how  perfectly  the  Had  vi 
do  the  same  thing ;  since,  by  thinking  intently  upon  a  former  paioija, 
the  mind  will  develop  the  nervous  influence  by  its  own  direct  actun  upoa 
the  brain — ^will  determine  that  influence  upon  the  lining  memhrane  of  tiie 
nose,  and  give  rise  to  the  same  irritation  as  the  light  of  the  Sod,  oris 
in  the  case  of  snuff;  when  the  subsequent  steps  become  alike  in  theser* 
eral  examples.  The  only  apparent  difference,  so  far  as  effects  are  coo- 
cemed,  between  the  physical  and  mental  causes,  consists  in  the  idf-aii^ 
nature  of  the  latter.  The  Mind,  the  nervous  influence^  and  pfapol 
agents  are  all  on  a  par  in  principle,  as  it  respects  their  character  of  sib- 
Btantive  causes  in  relation  to  effects  (§  284,/,  475^  647^,  SQQ  h^\ 

Such  are  plain  examples  among  a  multitude  of  analogous  ones.  But 
we  must  consider  others  less  obvious,  that  Materialism  may  not  oppose 
us  with  specious  problems  in  organic  philosophy.  It  may  be  asked,  ftr 
instance.  How  will  you  explain  the  movement  of  the  limbs  daring  sleep 
upon  your  doctrine  ?  The  ready  answer  is,  exactly  up(m  that  doctiioet 
since  the  facts  are  of  the  same  nature  "with  those  alreadj  stated  In 
these  cases  the  act  may  be  either  voluntazy  or  involuntaiy ;  bn^  thrangii- 
out,  it  arises  from  some  impression  made  upon  the  nervous  ceDtre& 
Sleep  may  not  be  so  profound  as  to  suspend  entirely  the  action  of  the 
Will ;  or,  in  other  cases,  the  motion  is  owing,  remotely,  to  some  impres- 
sion propagated  from  the  limbs  to  the  nervous  centres.  Tbese  remote 
impressions  arise  from  some  constrained  position,  or  analogous  eans^ 
and  may  not  awaken  perception,  or  call  the  Will  into  exercise;  though, 
doubtless,  in  most  cases  the  Will  is  roused  into  action.  If  inTolontarf, 
the  phenomenon  is  then  coincident,  both  as  to  cause  and  effect,  with  the 
motions  of  decapitated  animals,  as  when,  for  example,  a  decapitated  ta^ 
tie  draws  up  its  leg  on  being  pricked,  or  as  a  bird  flatters  or  raos  on 
striking  off  its  head.  Here  the  nervous  influence  proceeds,  of  co«i»» 
from  the  spinal  cord  alone ;  and  the  example  is  another  clear  iliustn^^ 
of  the  substantive,  self-acting  nature  of  the  Mind  (S  451,  (^  <^)> 

Let  us  next  suppose  that  the  Materialist  will  demand  of  us  an  expu^ 
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nation,  upon  our  general  &ctSy  of  the  inflnences  which  are  concerned  in 
flleepiDg  in  the  erect  posture,  which  is  common  to  many  animals.  The 
physiology  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  respiration,  and  particularly  of 
the  action  of  the  constrictor  muscles,  and  the  exact  coincidences  between 
the  voluntary  and  involuntary  acts  in  either  case,  supply,  respectively, 
an  answer  to  the  interrogatory.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  sleeping 
in  the  erect  posture,  the  muscles  are  placed  by  the  Will  in  a  state  of 
tension  which  determines  upon  them  an  unceasing  nervous  influence  af- 
ter the  action  of  the  Will  is  suspended,  and  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
that  which  holds  the  sphincter  muscles  in  a  state  of  permanent  contrac- 
tion (§  514  ^,  516  d,  No.  6,  §  902  k).  Indeed,  there  is  always,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  latter,  a  certain  degree  of  involuntary  nervous  influence  oper- 
ating upon  the  voluntary  muscles,  by  which  their  antagonism  is  balanced. 
'^  This  is  shown  by  the  division  of  nerves,  as  when  those  of  one  side  of 

^'  the  face  are  divided,  or  paralyzed,  the  muscles  lose  their  relatioit  to  those 

'  of  the  opposite  side.     Another  example  occurs  in  the  wry-neck. 

F^  The  same  explanation  is  applicable  to  the  contracted  leg  of  the  bird, 

in  roosting.     The  whole  principle,  in  all  its  varietv  of  manifestations, 
^''  according  to  the  nature  of  the  animal  and  the  uses  of  parts,  has  its  foun- 

a  dation  in  consummate  Design.    The.  modifications  in  different  species  of 

t\  animals  correspond  with  those  of  Instinct,  and  are  full  of  instruction  to 

71  the  contemplative  mind.    Their  final  cause  belongs  to  the  same  inscru- 

a  table  system  of  Designs  as  the  varieties  in  Instinct  itself;  and,  if  we 

3  may  not  trace  out  the  exact  mechanism,  or  the  remote  causes  in  all  the 

£  cases,  there  are  a  multitude  of  analogous  facts  which  have  been  clearly 

i:  ascertained,  and  which  as  clearly  interpret  the  less  demonstrable  prob- 

B  lems  to  every  right  thinking  mind  (§  234,  Or-h),     The  route  of  the  nerv- 

I  «    ous  influence  among  the  organic  viscera,  and  even  among  the  voluntary 

muscles,  is  often  eluding  the  knife  of  the  anatomist  (§  233 J) ;  and  well 
may  he  sometimes  despair  of  success,  yet  rest  in  the  conviction  that  Na- 
ture operates  by  general  laws,  when  he  considers  the  fact  that  the  Will 
determines  its  influence  upon  whatever  voluntary  part  it  chooses,  isolat- 
ing many  intermediate  nerves,  or  electing  one  only  and  far  remote  from 
its  own  seat  of  operation.  And  so  he  shall  equally  find  it  in  organic 
life,  where  the  Passions  play  their  part,  at  one  moment  upon  the  heart, 
at  another  upon  the  skin,  or  kidneys,  or  genital  organs,  or  raise  the  blush 
of  modesty  in  the  capillaries  of  the  face,  or  strike  us  dead  in  an  instant ; 
and  he  may  witness  far  greater  demonstrations  of  the  same  principle  in 
the  operation  of  remedial  agents  (§  852-888,  894-905). — Note  A. 

We  draw  to  a  close.  If  the  discussion  have  been  protracted,  it  has 
been  due  to  the  magnitude  and  the  novelty  of  the  subject.  We  might 
have  rested  the  demonstration  upon  the  operations  of  the  Mind  in  its 
function  of  wUUng  alone,  were  there  a  ready  acquiescence  in  the  logic  of 
&cts.  Through  these  endless  manifestations  we  almost  see  the  Thmking 
Being  enthroned  upon  the  great  centre  of  the  nervous  system,  wielding 
at  its  inexpressible  pleasure,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  its  or- 
gan, that  amazing  power  which  *as  far  surpasses  electricity  in  the  com- 
pass and  variety  of  phenomena,  as  the  effulgence  of  Reason  transcends 
the  glimmerings  of  Instinct.  The  Will  but  commands  (§  1072,  Q,  and 
Beason  may  be  chained  f^  hours  to  some  abstract  process,  or  tumultu- 
ous passion  settles  down  in  tranquil  submission.  With  inconceivable 
rapidity  of  action  it  directs  all  the  muscular  movements  which  form  the 
Various  feats  of  dexterity,  the  flight  of  animals,  and  the  melody  of  song. 
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And  let  us  consider,  also,  as  we  ponder  upon  thoBe  things,  how  endjr 
the  mind  graduates  the  force  of  every  musde  which  it  brings  into  aeiio^ 
varying  through  every  imaginable  d^ree  from  the  slightest  touch  to  ilM 
death-struggle  of  the  combatant  (§  234  c-A,  235). 

Who,  then,  shall  be  so  unjust  to  his  Beason  as  to  imagine  that  aUlldi 
wonderful  display  of  a  single  function  of  the  Hind  is  the  material  prod' 
uct  of  chemical  mutations  of  the  brain,  or  of  any  organic  fbnctko  d 
that  organ,  and  without  a  conceivable  cause  of  the  cerebral  jHtKeagJ 

DEMONSTBATION   OF  INSTINCT,  AND  US  DISTINCTION  FBOM  IHE  SOa* 

§  1078,  o.  In  what  I  have  said  in  the  former  part  of  this  woik  of  th 
distinct  nature  of  the  Soul  and  Instinctive  Principle,  and  of  thdr  cood»' 
tion  with  the  main  central  part  of  the  nervous  system,  my  remarks  lum 
referred  to  their  immediate  relations  to  the  body,  as  established  throq^ 
the  cerebro-spinal  and  ganglionic  systems  (§  234/,  241,  500,  Ac).  At 
section  500,  jt?,  the  deductions  are  made  from  a  variety  of  fjiicts,  though 
not  altogether  susceptible  of  direct  proof.  They  involve  a  critical  anal- 
ysis of  the  various  phenomena  of  whidi  they  are  predicated,  both  in  tbcir 
relations  to  Beason  and  to  the  mere  Principle  of  Instinct  Bat,  hornet 
some  acts  of  intellection  in  man  may  require  the  cooperation  of  tiie 
brain  more  than  other  mental  processes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  eraj 
act  of  the  Mind  and  of  Instinct  is  the  result  of  an  inscmtahle  oooev* 
rence  between  the  self-acting  cause  and  the  organ  over  whidi  it  preate 
It  may  be  now  said,  also,  that  the  brain  is  subservient  to  the  Sonl^  inds* 
pendentlyof  its  rdations  to  the  body,  in  all  its  higher  functions,  vluk  it 
manifests  no  such  subserviency  in  animals ;  nor  have  I  anj  doobt  tfait 
all  the  &cts  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  nervous  power  is  as  kB 
concerned  in  the  functions  of  the  higher  fiiculties  as  it  demoostralilfii  • 
in  the  acts  of  the  Will  and  the  Passions.  The  instramentalitf  cftk 
brain  in  the  former  case  comes  through  the  property  of  the  Sod  iM 
is  known  as  perceptionj  and  to  which  the  senses  are  subordinate.  Hv 
same  property  belongs,  also,  to  animals ;  and  so  far  as  mere  aensatkaB 
concerned,  or  as  it  may  give  rise  to  volition  in  its  simple  rdation  tooi- 
mal  life,  the  results  are  apparently  the  same  in  num  and  ammais.  B^ 
it  goes  no  farther  in  animals,  though  in  man  Perception,  as  resoltiiig  6oa 
sensation,  is  the  great  fulcrum  of  Reason,  and  the  fountain  of  inteileetoal 
knowledge.  But  that  knowledge  garnered  up,  every  avenue  to  the  IGnd 
may  be  ^ut,  and  the  harvest  of  facts  remains,  and  may  be  noir  multi- 
plied, cultivated,  embellished  by  the  exercise  of  Beason  alone  upon  the 
organ  through  which  the  elementary  knowledge  had  come.  Itmajnov 
summon  a  host  of  intellectual  images,  and  render  them  tribataiyto  then 
abstruse  processes  by  which  the  laws  of  the  Universe  are  scanned,  and 
Mind  itself  analyzed  and  understood.  This  is  abundantly  maaifested  m 
the  early  displays  of  genius,  where  knowledge  from  eztonal  sooica  is 
just  in  its  dawn. 

But  no  such  phenomena  ever  marked  the  highest  cultivation  of  histmd 
It  is  all  Instinct  with  animals,  while  this  Principle  is  only  feeUj  shadowed 
forth  in  man  (§  241).  And  this  leads  me  to  indicate  the  most  fhttdamenw 
distinction,  in  a  physiological  sense,  between  the  Soul  of  man  and  ths 
Instinct  of  animaJs ;  nor  am  I  aware  of  any  weU-founded  exception  * 
the  distinction  which  I  make.  Among  the  latter,  the  whole  som  <»■' 
stinctive  processes  is  limited  exclusively  to  the  uxmie  and  the  vses  of  tie  Mf* 
Whatever  may  be  the  fundamental  cause,  it  is  in  complete  operation  » 

*  Sm  Note  at  p.  878. 
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^'  the  moment  of  birth,  when  its  dawning  has  scarcely  began  in  the  human 

^  race  (§  241,  c).    It  is  as  perfect  and  comprehensive  in  the  Ant  as  in  the 

^  Chimpanzee.  Each  species  of  animal,  and  ail  the  individuals  respectively, 

cany  out  an  ordained  plan  of  existence,  and  this  is  the  compass  of  their 
^  knowledge.    From  that  particular  path  Instinct  never  divei^es.     It  has 

^s  no  higher  aim  in  the  brute  than  the  mere  perpetuity  of  organic  life,  and 

^  it  never  operates  without  manifesting  effects,  either  active  or  passive,  in 

%  the  mechanism  of  animal  life.    That  is  its  grand  characteristic,  and  its 

broadest  contradistinction  from  the  Mind  of  man.     It  terminates  there ; 
and  Reason,  therefore,  must  prompt  the  conclusion  that  the  Instinctive 
!»  Principle  poishes  with  the  body.    But  how  different  with  the  Soul, 

sc  which  spans  the  sciences,  rolls  up  its  vast  acquisitions  through  all  gener- 

.7!  adons,  and  sees  in  itself  the  '<  Image  of  God."     All  its  noblest  functions 

M  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  uses  of  the  body.  The  untutored  Savage 

has  all  the  perfection  of  life  that  is  enjoyed  by  a  Newton,  and  greater 
instinct.  He  may  become  a  Newton  without  a  gain  to  his  physical 
wants,  but  with  some  loss  of  his  well-disciplined  instinct.     Here,  in  the 
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^>  exercise  of  Reason,  all  physiological  analc^es  fail,  while  every  impulse 

t  j  of  Instinct  demonstrates  its  subordination  to  physiological  laws.    When 

*  Reason  operates,  there  is  no  participation  of  the  nerves,  as  in  the  case 

'  of  Instinct,  no  influences  seen  upon  any  part  of  the  organism.    We  look 

upon  its  manifestations  as  emanating  apparently  from  itself  alone.    And 
^  since  there  is  nothing  in  the  maniftstations  of  the  Will  when  it  operates 

alone  in  the  processes  of  Reason  that  denotes  any  influence  upon  the 
animal  mechanism,  as  is  always  the  case  in  animals,  and  since,  also, 
that  influence  is  strongly  displayed  in  man  when  the  action  of  the  Will 
refers  to  the  organs  of  volition,  this  distinction  between  its  intellectual 
and  physical  functions  corresponds  exactly  with  my  inductions  in  regard 
^  to  the  general  constitution  of  the  Soul,  and  the  relation  which  it  bears 

^  in  other  aspects  to  the  body.     Hence,  we  may  again  conclude  inddent- 

^  ally  that,  by  parity  of  reason  as  it  respects  the  uses  of  Instinct,  the  Soul, 

'  which  in  its  highest  faculties  is  useless  to  the  body,  will  continue  to 

^  exist  without  the  aid  of  organic  life.     And,  if  I  may  deviate,  for  a  mo* 

^  ment,  from  my  physiological  ground,  to  final  causes  of  a  moral  nature, 

^  I  would  refer  to  the  manifest  design  of  animals  for  the  human  race,  as 

$  a  farther  proof  of  their  absolute  extinction  when  those  ends  are  fulfilled ; 

i  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  noble  and  sublime  objects  of  man  in  his 

I  no  less  obvious  companionship  with  Grod,  as  equally  conclusive  of  the 

I  perpetuity  of  his  being. 

I  Nevertheless,  the  analogies  between  the  Soul  and  the  Principle  of  In* 

stinct  are  such  (§  241,  d),  that  if  one  be  a  distinct,  substantive,  self-acting 
agent,  so  must  be  the  other.  But  their  great  practical  final  causes,  inde- 
pendently of  our  other  facts,  are  broad,  fundamental  distinctions  between 
them ;  nor  have  these  distinctions,  within  my  knowledge,  been  hitherto 
indicated.  It  is  only,  however,  a  display  of  the  common  law  of  analogies 
which  prevails  throughout  organic  nature.  The  coincidences  and  distinc- 
tion between  Reason  and  Instinct  are  far  less  remarkable  than  the  cor- 
responding analogies  and  distinctions  which  are  supplied  by  organic  life 
in  its  greatest  extremes ;  for  there  is  not  a  single  organic  function  of  a 
comprehensive  nature  performed  by  man  that  is  not  equally  so  by  the 
lowest  plant.  With  greater  reason,  therefore,  should  we  argue  the  iden- 
tity of  Man  and  Plants  than  of  the  Soul  and  Instinct*  (See  Jfote  p.  873). 
*  Ab  an  example  of  the  assnmptionB  and  sophistry  of  those  who  reject  the  Soul,  take 
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§  1078,  h.  I  am  finally  conducted  to  other  and  stiU  more  definite  eon- 
tradistinctions  between  the  Soul  and  the  Instinctiye  Frinciple,  andwbere 
it  will  probably  appear,  also,  that  the  brain  co-operates  less  in  the  \a^ 
acts  of  intellection  than  has  been  commonly  supposed*  Bat  the  Mind, 
in  all  its  functions,  is  not  only  more  or  less  dependent  upon  its  asBodate 
organ,  but  the  influences  which  it  is  capable  of  exerting  upon  it  in  con- 
sequence, and  thence  upon  the  whole  organism,  are  among  Uie  fiida 
which  form  a  broad  distinction  between  the  Soul  and  the  Instinctin 
Principle.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  full  exercise  of  the  Mental 
Faculties,  as  well  as  of  Instinct,  requires,  in  a  general  sense,  a  natunl 
condition  of  the  brain  or  its  equivalent;  and  the  greatest  displayB  of  tk 
former  are  apt  to  be  seen  where  the  organ  is  developed  beyond  the  oom* 
mon  standai^  To  these  general  facts,  however,  there  are  importaDt 
exceptions,  several  examples  of  which,  as  ariang  from  organic  disease 
and  injuries,  may  be  seen  in  Medical  and  PhyshloffioodX^imimentarieSfYoiii 
p.  139,  note.  Equally  true  is  it,  also,  that,  from  the  co-operation  dik 
Soul  and  the  brain  in  the  processes  of  Beason,  excessive  exercise  of  tl» 
Mind  is  felt  injuriously  in  the  organs  of  organic  life,  and  too  oiUo  ^ 
manently  felt.  The  proper  development  of  the  brain  is,  also,  anoied; 
and  thus,  in  its  turn,  the  Mind  suffers  a  corresponding  injoiy.  Oorgm- 
eral  premises  lead  to  this  conduAon,  and  our  primary  schools  confiim 
the  principle  in  a  lamentable  amount  of  broken  constitutions  andsmodh 
ered  intellect  This,  too,  is  one  of  our  evidences  of  the  sub6tantiTe,8i^- 
acting  nature  of  the  Soul ;  and  although  the  Instinctive  Principle  is 
equally  self-acting,  we  here  come  upon  tiie  remarkable  distinction  tiot 
nothing  like  the  foregoing  has  ever  been  witnessed  from  the  severest  &- 
cipline  of  Instinct.  The  Soul  alone  supplies  these  phenomena ;  and,  hn 
its  incessant  operation  in  undermining  health,  or  disturbing  the  natunl 
action  of  the  organic  viscera,  it  must  be  regarded  as  separating  the  Sd 
and  Instinct  widely  from  each  other. 

And  this  leads  us  to  observe  another  and  greater  distinction;  ^ 
while  the  development  of  the  Mental  Faculties  is  retarded  by  overtask- 
ing the  Mind  in  early  life,  just  the  contrary  effect  obtains  in  animal^ 
By  untiring  zeal,  and  the  lash  of  instruction,  Instinct  is  often  sosoepti- 
ble  of  influences  in  the  infancy  of  animals,  and  onbf  then;  bnt  here^ag^iB) 
it  is  just  the  reverse  with  Beason  in  the  infancy  of  man.  This  distinc- 
tion is  also  of  a  radical  nature  when  compared  with  the  ImproTemeDts 
of  Beason  at  later  periods  of  life;  for  what  has  been  supposed  to  bei 

the  following,  from  the  "Lectttres  on  Physiology ^^  by  the  able  and  eminent  Mr.  !«»• 


to  these,  we  cannot  renifie  it  to  the  neitt  in  order,  and  so  on  in  succesaon  to  v»^ 


series — ^to  the  oyster,  the  sea-anemone,  the  poljpi.  the  microflcopic  animalcnla*  jj*^ 
one  prepared  to  admit  the  existence  oi  immaterial  principles  in  all  these  case&r  u  ^ 
he  must  equally  rej^t  it  in  man."  l  .m  !« 

This  armament  la  often  staring  us  in  the  &ce,  and  it  is  quite  time  that  it  snoua »« 
silenced,  althouffh  **  prepared  to  admit  the  existence  of  immaterial  P"°^^JH2*>  Ue5- 
cases."  But,  wdving  the  assumptions  upon  which  the  conclusions  are  fbnnaea,  ^^^ 
dent  that  the  analogy  fails  as  soon  as  we  reach  those  animals  which  ^^^^,J^^f^»tii 
manifestations.  So  the  argument  falls  upon  its  own  jground.  Nor  is  that  ail ;  n^ 
most  cases  where  an  author  is  at  fault  about  principles,  S&.  Lawrence  contraoicu 
self.    Thus,  in  another  place  he  says  that  Aihoi^ 

'*  Although  the  external  senses  of  brute  animals  are  not  u^enor  to  <mr  ^"^.^..^f^ 
we  should  aUow  $ome  of  them  to  possess  a  faint  davminy  of  comparison,  lyfl^^^jr^ 
judgment,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  unable  to  form  that  association  of  ideas  w  tcMC*  "^ 
the  essence  ofthouyht  consists," 
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**  cultivation  of  Instinct"  is,  in  reality,  no  such  thing,  since  it  sabseryes 
no  useful  purpose,  and  manifests  itself  only  under  the  special  influences, 
respectively,  by  which  the  several  impressions  were  originally  produced. 
The  "  tricks,"  &c.,  of  the  animal,  whenever  there  is  a  deviation  from  th^ 
natural  operation  of  Instinct,  require  suggestions  from  the  associate  causes. 
Unlike  the  improvements  of  the  Rational  Faculty,  the  artificial  condition^ 
of  Instinct  do  not  operate  without  the  excitements  of  the  primary  causes, 
or  their  equivalents,  and  then  always  in  exact  conformity  with  the  nature 
of  the  external  cause.  In  other  words  (for  th&  distinction  is  important), 
Beason  acts  independently  of  remote  causes ;  the  artificial  conditions  of 
Instinct  require  the  agency  of  such  causes  to  bring  them  into  renewed 
manifestations.  In  the  former  case  the  senses  may  not  be  interested ;  in 
the  latter,  impressions  must  always  be  made  upon  sense  (as  in  seeing  and 
hearing),  and  transmitted  to  the  brain,  or  some  equivalent  nervous  cen* 
tre,  when  Instinct  wiU  operate  in  an  automatic  manner.*  It  is  only  a 
display  of  those  low  analogies  between  Instinct  and  the  Soul  to  whidi  I 
have  referred.  Imitation,  in  a  higher  sense,  as  seen  in  parrot-talking, 
belongs  to  the  same  principle.  But  in  these  cases  it  is  more  constitu- 
tional, on  account  of  the  natural  prating  of  the  bird.  It  thus  becomes 
ingrafted  upon  its  notes,  and  will  therefore  display  itself  as  an  ofispring 
of  nature,  and  as  a  matter  of  habit,  and  without  any  extraneous  prompt- 
ing. What  is  thus  acquired  from  man  by  the  parrot  and  magpie,  and 
which  htis  been  supposed,  even  by  Mr.  Locke,  to  evince  a  Rational  Fac- 
ulty, is  derived  by  other  birds  from  other  songsters,  particularly  by  the 
American  mocking-bird  and  cat-bird,  who  appropriate  the  notes  of  many 
other  warblers.  Now,  there  is  nothing  more  in  parrot-talking  than  in 
these  last  examples,  and  the  latter  is  just  as  much  an  evidence  of  a 
rational  faculty  as  the  former.  The  examples  go  towards  the  illustra- 
tion of  our  subject  in  showing  how  Instinct  is  adapted  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  organization  in  different  animals,  while  man,  through  his  Rational 
Faculties,  may  originate  an  endless  varie^  of  vocal  music,  and  construct 
languages  for  himself  (§  241,  &). 

§  1078,  c.  Even  the  promptings  of  Instinct,  which  impel  animals  to 
search  after  food,  whether  for  present  or  future  use,  have  their  origin  in 
present  sensations.  What  is  prospective  in  this  respect  is  just  as  impul- 
sive as  migration,  and  as  little  allied  to  the  course  of  Reason.  The 
same  physiological  influences  of  hunger,  in  regard  to  immediate  wants, 
operate  in  the  infancy  of  man,  though  with  none  of  that  discrimination 
which  distinguishes  the  infimt  animal;  for  the  human  infiemt  will  as 
readily  suck  at  all  things  else  as  at  the  breast.  Its  apparent  instinctive 
impulses  go  no  fiu*ther  than  the  movement  of  the  mouth ;  and  that  is  all 
the  display  of  instinct  it  evinces;,  unless  farther  shovm  by  its  cries  when 
hunger  is  unappeased. 

Again :  as  soon  as  Reason  obtains  its  development,  it  displays  an  end- 
less variety  of  inventions  for  the  sustenance  of  life,  which  are  wholly  irre- . 
spective  of  associations  with  the  original  physiological  incitements,  but 
which  must  be  forever  a  recurring  cause  to  the  animal.  Whatever  simili- 
tude may  seem  to  exist  between  the  acts  of  Reason  and  the  acts  of  In- 
stinct in  procuring  food,  or  in  providing  for  the  future,  organic,  influ- 
ences are  interested  in  the  latter  as  often  as  hunger  returns ;  and,  so  far 
as  the  processes  are  dependent  in  animals  upon  the  inscrutable  constitu- 
tion of  Instinct,  they  are  contradistinguished  from  all  the  analogous  man- 
ifestations in  man  by  their  undeviating  uniformity  in  animals,  and  ac- 

*  Rarey's  sjatem  of  hone-tctminff  is  a  comprehensive  illustration  of  the  principle.    All 
horses  yield  at  once,  and  alike,  to  die  foot-strap,  as  would  a  machine. — 1861. 
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cording,  also,  to  the  species  of  animals,  while,  also,  all  the  indiYidaakof 
a  species  pursue  a  common  and  uniform  way.  Thus,  many  spedes  lav 
wait  to  entrap  their  food,  and  although  variouslj  according  io  thena- 
tnre  of  the  species,  all  the  individuals  of  a  species  act  ezactlj  in  aoertsn 
way,  while  others  pursue  a  different  course,  and  neither  takes  forecast  be- 
jond  the  present  sensation  of  hunger ;  while  in  some  species  which  sob* 
flist  on  vegetahle  food,  the  principle  operates  seemingly  after  thesagadon 
manner  of  Reason  in  providing  for  their  future  wants. 

§  1078,  (L  And  here  we  come  upon  another,  and  vexy  broad  distiw- 
tion  between  the  Soul  and  Instinctive  Principle ;  for,  as  admitted  b^iO, 
the  greater  the  development  of  the  brain  in  man,  so,  in  a  general  sa«^ 
are  the  manifestations  of  Reason,  and  therefore  a  forecast  in  anoaib 
in  laying  up  food,  if  at  all  allied  to  Reason,  should  predominate  in  those 
which  have  the  greatest  amount  of  brain ;  and  here,  if  in  any  respect, 
there  should  be  the  greatest  display  of  Reason.  But  it  is  jost  otbenrise 
with  all  the  superior  animals,  who  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  wbat 
they  shall  eat ;  while  in  the  bee  and  ant,  where  there  are  only  gan^ 
for  the  nervous  centres,  there  is  an  anticipation  of  the  iuture  in  proTiing 
for  the  young  which  surpasses  any  thing  known  of  the  hnman  mx. 
What  variety,  too,  in  the  structures  whi(^  they  rear  for  thdr  progeny» 
according  to  the  particular  species  in  each  genus,  but  always  the  same 
with  each  species.  And  then  the  food — -just  as  methodically  of  a  predse 
kind  as  the  act  of  providing  it  The  whole  history  of  the  instinctiTe  ads 
of  the  elephant  or  the  lion  may  be  written  in  an  hour;  but  Hnberfbond 
a  good-sized  book  necessary  for  the  amazing  operations  of  the  oofmoua 
honey-bee.  He  described  the  doings  of  a  hive,  and  that  desaiption  teQs 
the  precise  history  of  all  past  and  of  all  future  hives.  The  ditenilied 
acts  of  this  insect,  and  according  as  it  may  be  queen,  male,  or  drooe,  e»D 
like  the  complex  movements  of  some  elaborate  machineiy,  which,  wfaeo 
wound  up,  runs  on  in  one  precise  way  till  it  runs  down.  And  still  mon 
estranged  from  Reason,  and  utterly  beyond  its  grasp,  is  the  return  of  the 
bee  to  its  hive  through  miles  of  trackless  air,  and  the  unerring  ^ 
of  the  carrier  pigeon ;  nor  are  any  of  the  higher  animals  capable  of  thii 
amazing  achievement,  which,  also,  grows  immediately  out  of  the  pbjao- 
logical  arrangements  for  acquiring  food. 

§  1078,  ^.  The  correspondence  between  the  peculiarities  of  Instinct 
and  the  mechanism  in  animal  and  organic  life  is  so  remarkably  fbll  and 
perfect  in  its  design,  and  so  unlike  any  of  the  manifestations  of  the  Ho* 
man  Mind  in  their  connection  with  the  organs  and  functions  of  either 
division  of  life,  that  a  glance  at  the  former  will  contribute  farther  aid  in 
distinguishing  the  Soul  from  the  Instinctive  Prindple,  and  id  p^^^ 
the  absolute  existence  of  Instinct  as  a  distinct  essence  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion. If  we  may  any  where  detect  the  Rational  Faculty  among  ani- 
mals, it  should  be  found  in  the  phenomena  that  are  relative  to  iheii 
means  and  modes  of  subsistence. 

Now  it  will  fee  found  that,  in  every  species  of  animal,  the  promptnp 
of  Instinct  in  the  pursuit  of  food  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  peculian- 
ties  that  exist  in  the  oiiganization  of  the  stomadh,  and  the  m(fdi&(»^ 
of  the  spedal  endowments  of  the  gastric  juice  in  each  of  the  spea^  (j* 
set  forth  in  section  853),  by  which  one  species  is  enabled  to  conyert  m 
another  nuts,  another  hay,  &c.,  into  one  homogeneous  substance jallea 
chyme,  and  which,  from  man  to  the  lowest  tribes  of  warm-blooded  aw- 
mals,  at  least,  is  apparently  alike  in  all,  whatever  the  mtare  ana 
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yarietj  of  tlie  food.  But  the  agreement  between  man  and  animals  is 
limited  to  that  result  in  its  connection  with  the  digestive  apparatus,  and 
as  it  relates  to  the  maintenance  of  organic  life.  What  is  true  of  the 
precise  adaptations  of  Instinct  to  the  organic  conditions,  and  its  invaria- 
ble operation  in  one  way,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  animal^  is  in  no 
way  true  of  the  Human  Mind;  for  the  latter  opiates,  in  this  respect, 
according  to  acts  which  involve  the  eaercise  of  judgment,  reflection,  com- 
parison, &C.,  and  verj  variously,  also,  according  to  individual  suggestions 
of  Beason,  Passion,  love  of  sensual  gratifications,  the  exigencies  of  dis- 
ease, &c. 

Since,  therefore,  Instinct  has  its  special  constitution  conforming  to  the 
organization  of  the  stomach  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  gastric  juice,  we 
shall  see  how  far  it  is  related  in  its  peculiarities  to  other  varieties  in  the 
mechanism  of  organic  life,  by  considering  how  all  these  varieties  in  every 
species,  respectively,  have  an  equally  direct  reference  as  the  pecuharities 
of  Instinct,  to  the  special  organization  of  the  stomach,  and  special  con- 
stitution of  the  gastric  juice.  If,  therefore,  such  be  the  relation  of  ike 
whole  mechanism  of  animals,  both  organic  and  animal,  to  the  special 
condition  of  the  stomach  and  gastric  juice  in  their  adaptations  to  the 
varieties  of  food  in  the  several  species,  it  is  obvious  that  Instinct  in  all 
the  species,  respectively,  must  be  constituted  with  a  corresponding  refer- 
ence to  every  part  of  the  organic  wh9le.  Now,  an  intestine,  claw,  hoo^ 
tooth,  or  any  bone  of  an  unknown  animal  being  given,  we  may  construct 
a  skeleton,  say  from  the  bone,  that  shall  be  true  to  nature  in  idl  its  parts. 
We  may  thus  proceed  to  cover  it  with  muscles,  provide  it  with  daws  or 
hoofs,  and  special  kinds  of  teeth,  &c.,  and,  lastly,  we  can  tell  from  that 
tooth,  or  claw,  or  hoo^  or  other  bone,  what  was  the  structure  of  the  di- 
gestive apparatus,  and  to  what  kind  of  food  the  gastric  juice  was  specif- 
ically adapted,  and  what  were  the  pecuhar  Instinct  and  habits  of  the 
animal ;  so  special  is  the  adaptation  of  all  other  parts  of  the  organism, 
both  in  animal  and  organic  hfe,  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  stomach  in 
every  species,  and  so  exactly  conformable  are  the  Instincts  and  habits  of 
animals  to  all  that  vast  range  of  physical  peculiarities  in  the  several 
species  respectively. 

The  foregoing  is  also  true  of  man  as  it  relates  to  organization.  But 
who  could  surmise  from  any  part,  or  from  the  whole  of  his  organism, 
that  he  is  endowed  with  lUtional  Faculties,  or  with  any  thing  more 
than  what  is  common  to  brute  animals  t  Here  begins,  abruptly,  a  total 
distinction  between  man  and  animals-— nothing  whatever  in  the  mechan- 
ism of  either  to  denote  the  ending  of  one  or  the  b^^ning  of  the  other. 
Nothing,  indeed,  but  analogy,  founded  upon  observation,  enables  us  to 
affirm  with  certainty  the  same  principles  of  extinct  species  of  animals. 
Nothing  but  observation  informs  us  of  either  the  physiod  or  moral  func- 
tions ;  for  neither  could  have  been  deduced  from  structure  alone.  And 
yet  analogy  is  so  perfect  a  guide  where  the  continuity  of  the  chain  is 
unbroken,  that  no  error  can  arise  in  scanning  the  Designs  of  Infinite 
Wisdom,  so  fiu*  as  they  are  submitted  to  human  inquiry.  But  analogy 
in  relation  to  Instinct  snaps  in  man.  This  might  render  it  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  know  the  great  &ct,  had  all  the  species  of  quadruma- 
nous  animals  become  extinct  before  man  began  his  observations  in  nat- 
ural history.  The  subsequent  discovery  of  the  skeleton  of  a  chimpanzee 
would  doubtless  have  been  regarded  as  an  unanswerable  proof  that  there 
had  been,  at  least,  other  beings  upon  earth  besides  the  human  race  who 

Lll 
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had  enjoyed  the  prerogatives  of  Beason,  and  so  a  descending  anaker 
imagined  down  to  the  polypi.*  Bat,  the  chimpanzee  is  a  thonsand  tima 
less  endowed  with  Instinct  than  the  honey-bee ;  and  we  have  seen  that 
the  sense  of  instinctive  promptings  throughout  all  animal  tribes  b  god- 
cemed  about  objects  which  Reason  regards  as  only  tributaiy  to  these 
immeasurably  higher  occupations  of  the  Soul  which  have  no  rdatia 
whatever  to  those  of  the  Instinctive  Principle. 

§  1078,/.  However  the  foregoing  branch  of  our  inqaiiy  (§  1078,  e) 
may  be  pursued,  it  will  always  result  in  the  same  uniform  waj.  Co- 
sider,  for  example,  the  correspondence  between  the  Instincts  of  anioab 
and  their  weapons  of  offence  and  defence ;  each  species  of  animals,  ud 
all  the  individuals  of  a  species,  acting  defensively  or  ofienavelj  aocni 
ing  to  the  special  weapons  with  which  they  are  provided.  These  mem 
of  preservation  have  a  direct  reference  to  oi^anic  life,  and  Instinct,  tfaeR- 
fore,  is  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  means.  The  various  provinoos  m 
not  only  such  as  are  actively  employed,  both  for  the  purpose  of  procmiog 
food  and  for  self-preservation,  like  the  weapon  of  the  sword-fish,  cbwi^ 
the  poison  of  serpents,  &c.,  but  others  for  the  simple  object  of  self-pro- 
tection, such  as  horns,  the  quills  of  the  porcupine,  the  annoor  of  iht 
rhinoceros,  the  sting  of  bees,  the  galvanism  of  the  electrical  eel,  the  ink 
of  the  cuttle-fish,  &c.  Again,  certain  animals,  and  many  of  them  of 
inferior  orders,  as  some  species  of  cockroaches,  some  of  worms,  often  a^ 
feet  the  appearance  of  death  when  closely  punnied ;  and  when  this  ii 
seen  in  one  animal,  it  is,  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  common  to  all  the 
individuals  of  the  species.  Many  other  amninl*  that  keep  near  tk 
ground  are  protected  by  their  colour,  and  the  animal,  when  alarmed,  lis 
close.  In  ail  the  cases  there  is  a  manifest  unity  of  designs  which  odd* 
spire  together  for  the  well-being  of  organic  life.  Whatever  majbethe 
means  of  defence,  of  ofience,  of  flight,  or  of  whatever  variety  or  mM' 
cation,  they  are  adapted  to  all  the  mechanism  in  animal  life,  to  spedil 
sensation,  &c.,  and  according  to  the  whole  will  be  the  special  proopt- 
ings  of  Instinct. — ^Notb  C  p.  1113. 

§  1078,  g.  Fear,  therefore,  operates  in  animals  impulsively,  while  in 
man  it  is  the  result  of  judgment,  reflection,  comparison,  and  his  oaks 
of  defence  are  suggested  accordingly.  Observe,  also,  another  iact  rda- 
tive  to  fear,  which  equally  separates  Instinct  from  the  Soul.  Hie  jooif 
animal  will  turn  from  danger  about  as  impulsively  as  the  adult,  whfle 
the  human  infant  will  thrust  its  hand  into  the  blaze  of  a  candle  soooer 
than  it  will  seize  the  nourishment  that  is  simultaneously  offered.  In  ani- 
mals, indeed,  the  most  exquisite  sensitiveness  to  danger  prevails^  transcend- 
ing even  the  promptings  of  hunger.  Its  predominance  is  designed  aione 
for  the  preservation  of  organic  life,  and  such  are  their  exposows,  and  so 
limited  their  conceptions,  that  it  is  made  to  operate  with  great  uniform- 
ity and  instantaneousness.  Li  man,  on  the  contrary,  its  impulses  are 
comparatively  feeble  and  slow,  and  so  far  as  it  obtains,  it  aims  at  a  tar 
riety  of  objects  which  are  determined  by  the  decisions  of  Beason.  T^ 
principle,  in  animals,  is  evidently  allied  to  that  characteristic  which  di- 
rects their  migrations,  and  the  homeward  flight  of  the  bee. 

The  manifest  dependence,  in  man,  of  a  sense  of  danger,  and  his  espe* 
dients  for  self-protection,  upon  the  Rational  Faculties,  has  led  to  comp8^ 
isons  of  certain  Instinctive  perceptions  of  danger  in  animal^  with  a  new 
to  the  identity  of  Instinct  and  Reason,  of  which  one  of  the  strongtft » 
oflen  seen  in  the  elephant  on  crossing  a  bridge,  or  embarking  on  8  steam* 

♦  Who  will  doubt  this,  now  that  the  much-lauded  work  of  Dabwin  On  tkeOri^^/ 
Bpedes  has  made  its  appearance  ?    See  p.  814,  no/e.— 1860. 
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boat,  as  he  first  presses  the  bridge  or  the  boat  with  a  single  foot  to  learn 
their  stability.  But  this  example  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  purpose, 
since  Instinct  is  here  constituted  with  a  reference  to  the  weight  of  the 
animal,  who  would  be  otherwise  exposed  to  frequent  injuries ;  and  the 
associations  that  are  indispensable  to  safety  are  early  formed.  But  they 
go  no  farther,  and  this  particular  demonstration  is  seen  only  in  animals 
that  may  break  a  bridge  or  sink  a  boat  It  is,  therefore,  only  an  instance 
of  the  ordinary  impukive  associations  which  are  always  in  operation  in 
cases  of  danger,  and  is  exactly  similar  to  the  careful  tread  of  the  smooth- 
shod  horse  when  about  stepping  upon  ice,  or  the  wariness  of  the  fox  and 
the«rat  in  eluding  the  trap,  or  the  various  expedients  of  the  squirrel  in 
dodging  the  sportsman,  or  the  cautious  nibble  of  the  fish,  &c.  The  va- 
rieties in  these  examples  are  almost  as  great  as  the  species  of  animals, 
and  they  all  belong  to  the  exquisite  intuitive  principle  which  warns  them 
of  approaching  danger.  It  is  often  seen,  indeed,  in  the  aspect  of  mutual 
protection  among  animals  of  the  same  species,  when  it  always  operates 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  species.  The  crow  has  his  sentinel,  and 
the  afirighted  ant  communicates  its  alarm  by  a  peculiar  touch  of  its 
companion,  which  spreads  with  rapidity  from  one  to  another,  till  the 
whole  hive  is  quickly  thrown  into  this  paroxysmal  movement.  And 
now,  if  this  analysis  be  pursued  through  an  obvious  series  of  analogies, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  habits  of  bees  in  relation  to  their  queen,  and 
many  other  remarkable  problems  in  the  history  of  Instinct,  are  allied  to 
the  principle  which  I  have  just  considered. 

§  1078,  h.  Another  shade  of  difference  in  the  general  principle  occurs 
in  an  example  which  has  been  presented  by  Metaphysicians  to  illustrate 
the  supposed  identity  of  Instinct  and  Beason.  It  is  that  of  a  dog,  who 
has  appeared,  when  making  for  a  drifting  boat,  to  lay  out  the  plan  of 
first  ascending  the  bank  of  a  stream  above  the  boat,  that  the  distance 
between  himself  and  the  object  may  compensate  for  the  motion  of  the 
water,  which  would  otherwise  carry  him  below  his  destination.  I  pre- 
sent the  example  in  its  strongest  light,  and  as  implying  all  that  can  be 
surmised  of  a  rational  process  in  animals.  But,  with  sll  instances  of  a 
similar  nature,  it  falls  within  the  common  laws  of  the  Instinctive  Princi- 
ple, which  are  just  so  far  operative,  according  to  the  species  of  animal, 
as  shall  subserve  the  exigencies  of  life.  In  the  case  of  the  dog,  this  ani- 
mal is  more  or  less  addicted  to  the  water  (especially  the  individual  in 
question),  and  his  Instinct  is  therefore  adapted  to  the  emergencies  that 
may  attend  that  temporary  mode  of  life.  He  early  acquires,  in  conse- 
quence, an  impulsive  apprehension  of  the  efiects  of  strong  currents  of . 
water,  and  is  so  far  capable  of  forming  associations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  his  safety,  or  to  his  natural  wants.  The  instance  of  the  boat  is  one 
of  safety  and  of  want,  and  is  exactly  parallel  with  that  where  all  dogs 
will  elect  a  bridge  of  500  feet  in  preference  to  swimming  the  width  of  a 
dozen.  The  knowledge  of  the  efiects  of  a  current  of  water  exceeds  but 
little  that  of  its  quality  of  wetting ;  and  when,  therefore,  a  dog  is  moved 
by  the  desire  of  bathing,  he  neglects  the  bridge  and  takes  to  the  water. 

Various  prejudices  and  misapprehensions  relative  to  supposed  instinct- 
ive acts  abound  in  the  community,  who  are  prone  to  the  most  favourable 
comparison  of  the  brute  with  his  lordly  associate.  The  rarity  of  appa- 
rent evidences  of  Reason  in  brutes,  and  the  enjoyment  of  what  is  thus 
unexpected  and  wonderful,  lead  the  multitude  to  seize  upon  what  is  ac- 
cidental and  carry  it  to  the  ficconnt  of  Instinct.    An  example  of  this, 
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which  has  often  gone  the  round  of  the  public,  is  that  of  the  eLephut  and 
the  apple,  where  the  tempting  morsel,  being  just  beyond  the  gnsping 
range  of  the  animal*s  trunk,  was  made,  bj  a  forcible  projectile  Uow, to 
rebound  within  its  reach  from  an  opposite  wall.  This  has  been  thoo^ 
to  be  but  little  inferior  to  a  game  at  billiards.  But  it  was  amply  an 
act  of  irritation,  the  blow  being  designed  in  the  same  reeeatmeot  a 
when  an  angry  man  loses  all  reason,  and  castigates  a  stoae  that  hi 
caused  him  an  injury. — Note  P  p.  1121. 

§  1078,  i  The  Speculatist  points  to  the  care  with  which  animals  pn* 
vide  for  their  young,  and  the  apparent  analc^  between  them  andi&a 
in  parental  attachments,*  as  an  evidence  of  the  supposed  identity  of  p» 
son  and  Instinct.     But  I  answer  that  the  analogy  is  more  seeming  thai 
real,  and  that  however  the  principle  may  have  an  ultimate  refenneeto 
the  well-being  of  organic  life  in  the  infwcy  of  man,  it  embraces  in  lik 
far  loftier  objects,  and  prompts  to  an  endless  variety  of  useful  porpon 
in  the  care  of  his  progeny  which  have  not  the  least  connection  vithtbe 
exigencies  of  life,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  relative  to  tiie  coltoR^ 
the  enjoyments,  the  morality,  the  Eeligion,  the  eternal  welfiEffeoftk 
Spiritual  part    It  follows  them  through  all  the  stages  and  vidastodes 
of  life,  rejoices  in  their  happiness,  and  grieves  for  their  adyeislties. 
When  intercourse  fails,  every  expedient  is  devised,  from  tbe  tardj  mes- 
senger to  the  electric  telegraph,  to  impart  renewed  expressions  of  auc- 
tion, and  &esh  hopes  of  prosperity.     And  how  is  it  on  the  part  of  tk 
offspring  t     Does  not  every  heart  beat  responsively  to  the  I^Tine  coDr 
mand  to  "honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother  t"     And  can  there  be* 
broader  distinction  between  the  attachments  of  animals  and  of  maokiod 
than  what  Scripture  implies  and  what  man  pursues!    The  voy  attacb- 
ments  which  man  contracts  for  favourite  animals  flow  from  the  Vm 
sentiment  which  is  impressed  upon  his  Soul.    And  then  all  that  (Ssphf 
of  sympathy  and  friendship  among  companions  of  mutual  thoughts,  or  of 
heartfelt  kindness  towards  the  Mthful  and  trusty  servant,  or  tiie  nniTer- 
sal  characteristic  known  as  the  sentiment  of  humanity — ^whoe,  1  say, 
shall  we  look  for  the  dawnipg  of  these  mental  attributes  in  the  conatita- 
tion  of  Instinct!     And  wherein  are  the  instinctive  movements  of  ani- 
mals towards  their  oaring  related  to  human  affections  t    Simply  fv 
the  preservation  of  life,  and  thus  incidentally  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
species,  as  conclusively  shown  by  the  total  and  abrupt  disappearance  of 
brute  attachments  as  soon  as  the  ofispring  can  provide  for  and  prote^ 
themselves,  and  this,  too,  at  ordained  times  according  to  the  speacs  oi 
,  animal.    Nay  more ;  parents  and  offspring  mutually  abandon  each  other 
at  allotted  times,  and  turn  upon  each  other.     The  principle  is  seen  m 
full  operation,  and  in  its  largest  extent,  in  the  bird  while  hatching  her 
eggs.     She  may  be  in  expectation,  though  she  may  have  had  no  mow 
experience  in  the  final  result  than  the  bee  on  its  retmii  ato  its  fiia 
wandering  from  the  hive ;  nor  is  there  any  more  similitude  with  ^^J^ 
rations  of  reason  in  the  one  case  than  the  other ;  she  wiU  as  reaouy  » 
upon  counterfeit  ^gs  as  her  own  till  her  time  of  "  reckoning  is  ^h  ^ 
then  abandon  them.  , 

§  1078,  k.  The  same  distinction  ^  1078,  i)  exists  between  the  loTCOt 
the  sexes  in  the  human  race  and  what  is  observed  of  the  ^^^IT 
tions  in  the  brute  creation,  and  is  not  less  opposed  than  onr  other  w» 
to  the  assumed  identity  of  Reason  and  Instinct.  Like  all  else  in  relation 
to  the  latter,  the  impulse  is  totally  restricted  to  the  perpetuation  ot  o^ 
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ganic  life.  In  the  human  species  the  same  impulse  is  as  a  spark  in  a 
blaze  of  fire.  The  principle  of  love  takes  in  its  scope  the  loftiest  senti* 
ments  of  Mind,  and  anticipates  all  the  intellectual  endearments  of  domes- 
tic society,  and  yields  a  grateful  tribute  to  its  munificent  Author.  If 
there  be  a  low  analogy,  it  is  of  the  lowest  grade,  and  is  nearly  lost  in  the 
sublimity  of  its  intellectual  accompaniments.  Nor  can  there  be  a  paral- 
lel suggested  between  Beason  and  Instinct  more  degrading  to  man,  or 
more  unjust  to  his  Maker,  or  more  characteristic  of  a  perverted  mind, 
than  that  which  is  so  often  drawn  in  respect  to  human  and  brute  afiec- 
tions.  Yet  he  who  makes  it  has  a  better  opinion  of  himself,  and  only 
thinks  so  of  the  rest  of  his  race. 

§  1078,  /.  And  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  very  remarkable  distinc- 
tion between  the  Soul  and  Instinctive  Principle  known  as  Conscience.  1 
employ  the  term  in  its  popular  acceptation,  as  meaning  the  ability  and 
the  impulse  of  man  to  decide  on  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  his 
own  actions  and  affections,  and  to  instantly  approve  or  condemn  them 
according  to  their  nature.  Nothing  like  this  has  ever  been  observed  in 
animals.  It  is  purely  intellectual,  and  has  a  dear  reference  to  the  moral. 
Religious,  and  social  condition  of  the  human  race.  It  may  be  said,  how- 
ever, to  be  apparent  in  some  animals,  as  when  the  d(^,  for  example,  mani- 
fests a  sense  of  wrong  when  he  surprises  the  game  in  a  manner  opposed 
to  his  instruction,  or  does  other  analogous  acts.  But  this  manifestation 
happens  only  under  the  infiuence  of  those  physical  causes  which  led  him 
to  act  more  habitually  in  a  different  manner.  The  sense  of  wrong  does 
not  originate  from  the  act,  or  on  account  of  the  act,  but  is  excited  by 
the  presence  of  his  master,  whom  he  associates  with  the  suffering  which 
he  endured  when  his  Instinct  was  undergoing  discipline,  and  tiius  re- 
solves itself  into  a  dread  of  punishment  It  is  therefore  exactly  analo- 
gous to  all  the  other  functions  of  Instinct  which  I  have  indicated,  and 
forms  the  limit  df  associations  of  which  animals  ore  capable. — Note  P. 

§  1078,  m.  And  what  shall  be  said  of  that  other  principle,  scarcely 
less  universal  and  impulsive  than  conscience-— a  love  of  JPcane  and  a  de- 
sire to  live  in  the  memory  of  posterity  ?  The  question  becomes  ridicu- 
lous in  its  application  to  animals,  and  is  hardly  less  so,  in  an  abstract 
sense,  as  it  relates  to  man.  But,  as  an  incentive  to  laudable  action,  it  is 
a  noble  ofispring  of  Reason,  and  as  significant  of  the  Soul's  immortality 
it  rises  into  sublimity. 

§  1078,  n.  And  what  of  Religion  t  What  of  the  universal  desire  of 
immortality  t  What  of  a  sense  of  dependence  upon  a  Superior  Being  t 
It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  animals  have  no  other  knowledge  of  their 
own  existence  than  what  arises  from  present  sensations ;  and  should  a 
chimpanzee  be  seen  bowing  even  to  an  idol,  it  would  be  a  greater  phe- 
nomenon than  the  expostulation  of  Balaam's  ass. 

§  1078,  0.  Even  memory,  as  it  belongs  to  animals,  is  nothing  but  an 
association  awakened  by  some  present  impression  upon  the  senses.  It  is 
indispensable,  however,  to  many  of  their  wants  and  habits,  and  hence  is 
so  strongly  pronounced  in  many  species  that  they  will  recognize  objects 
after  a  separation  for  long  intervals  of  time,  particularly  where  strong 
impressions  had  been  made,  as  between  the  dog  and  his  master,  and  wild 
beasts  and  their  former  keepers.  In  man,  on  the  contrary,  memory  is 
often  relative  alone  to  acquirements  which  the  mind  has  made  through 
its  own  processes  of  reflection,  and  they  may  be  as  vast  and  profound  as 
the  elaborate  inductions  which  led  to  the  discoveiy  of  the  universal  law 
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of  gravitation,  and  thence  to  the  calculation  of  the  existence  of  the^iliDet 
Neptune.  Nor  does  memory,  in  man,  require  anj  extraneous  ud,  fike  the 
apparently  corresponding  function  in  animals.  It  is  a  rational  fancdon 
in  one,  independent  of  sense ;  an  instinctive  one  in  the  other,  aod  depe&i- 
ent  upon  sense.  In  one,  it  always  involves  an  exerdse  of  Beaaon,  aod 
oflen  a  vast  complexity  of  ideas ;  in  the  other,  it  is  simply  rdatiTe  to  ik 
single  impression  which  had  been  transmitted  to  the  brain  by  some  ex- 
ternal cause,  and  which  can  be  recalled  only  by  renewed  appUcatioos  of 
the  same  or  analogous  causes.  By  extending  the  analyas  in  this  nu- 
ner,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  all  Soul  in  man,  and  all  Instinct  in  animak 

§  1078,  p.  But  the  most  curious  problem  in  the  history  of  Instinct  k 
its  natural  mutations  in  certain  animals,  and  which  carry  with  tbeaan 
abundant  proof  of  the  radical  distinctions  between  that  Principle  and  tb 
Soul,  and  that  the  former  is  designed  for  the  mere  purposes  of  orguv 
life.  I  shall  therefore  give  to  the  subject  a  greater  consideration  thu 
would  be  otherwise  expedient. 

This  characteristic  is  seen,  especially,  in  animals  that  are  sahject  to 
metamorphosis,  though  in  many  of  the  instances  the  changes  of  orgamii- 
tion  and  the  modifications  of  Instinct  are  far  greater  than  in  others.  Ik 
strongest  examples  occur  in  insects,  a  large  proportion  of  which  haTeibar 
stages  of  existence:  the  egg,  the  larva,  the  pupa,  and  the  imago, fith 
corresponding  instinctive  habits  in  the  last  three.  Where  the  meUiDcr 
phoses  are  most  remarkable,  as  in  the  foregoing  examples,  some  of  tk 
organs  undergo  mutations  that  require  a  change  in  the  stimuli  of  life 
which  could  not  be  realized  without  corresponding  adaptations  of  b- 
stinct.  This  is  also  more  conspicuously  illustrated  by  the  differenfleifi 
the  wants  and  habits  of  those  animals  which  at  one  period  breatbe  in 
the  water  with  gills,  or  analogous  organs,  and  subsequently  in  the  lir 
with  lungs. 

Now  these  metamorphoses  are  as  much  the  exact  result  of  detennioate 
laws,  ingrafted  upon  an  original  constitution  of  life,  as  the  derekipiBait 
of  the  human  ovum,  or  the  seed  of  a  plant ;  nor  are  they  in  any  respect 
more  fluctuating  or  less  circumscribed  (§  72, 1 05 1) ;  and  so  a  conspoo^- 
ing  law  obtains  in  respect  to  Instinct,  through  which  the  prompting  of 
Instinct  shall  harmonize  with  those  modifications  of  organic  life  that&- 
tinguish  the  several  stages  of  metamorphosis.     In  all  the  cases,  from  the 
plant  to  the  insect,  and  from  the  insect  to  man,  the  metamorphoses  or 
other  develoiHnents,  and  modifications  of  life,  take  place  in  one  nnifana 
way,  according  to  the  species  of  animal  or  plant.    A  potential  whole, 
embracing  all  the  special  conditions  necessary  to  the  progreffiive  changes 
from  the  ovum,  through  the  larva  and  pupa  to  the  fly,  and  in  all  analo- 
gous instances,  is  as  perfect  in  the  most  mutable  tribes  as  in  the  ova  ot 
the  highest  order  of  animals,  or  in  the  seeds  of  plants ;  and,  since  there 
can  be  no  departure  from  a  precise  and  uniform  succession  of  develop- 
ments in  any  of  the  species,  respectively,  we  also  learn  that  there  is  no 
transmutation  of  species,  nor  even  an  introduction  of  varieties  (§  lw>i, 
primordial  celfy  . 

In  respect  to  the  various  physical  agents  required  by  animals  sabjeci 
to  metamorphosis,  according  to  their  several  sti^ges,  the  principle  is  lujEe 
ingrafted  upon  the  ovum,  and  equally  so  in  the  case  of  man,  j^J  J^Tv 
his  development  is  started  by  one  kind  of  vital  stimulus,  and  is  farthw 
conducted  through  foetal  life  by  another  kind,  while  a  variety  obtain  al- 
ter independent  life  begins.     It  is  a  metamorphosis  in  all  (§  63-81)< 
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This  brings  us  to  the  particular  application  of  onr  subject,  the  simple 
subservienejr  of  Instinct  to  the  exigencies  of  organic  life.  Here  it  is,  in 
the  well-marked  metamorphic  animals,  that  it  is  distinctly  seen  that  all 
its  modifications  keep  pace, /xirtjMissu,  with  the  changes  of  organization, 
and  that  the  law  is  exactly  coincident  with  that  which  respects  the 
changes  of  structure,  and  is  designed  alone  to  fulfil  the  necessities  of  the 
latter.  They  equally  spring  from  a  common  principle  of  mutation  im- 
planted in  the  genn. 

§  1078,  q.  There  remains  to  be  considered  the  comparative  independ- 
ence of  the  Soul  in  the  exercise  oC  its  highest  functions ;  when,  also,  cer- 
tain anatomical  facts  between  man  and  animals  will  be  reviewed  for  the 
purpose  of  contrasting  them  in  yet  other  relations  to  the  Soul  and  Instinct. 

Although  there  be  a  co-operation  of  the  brain  with  the  Soul  in  all 
acts  of  intellection,  it  does  not  follow  from  what  has  been  said  that  the 
Rational  may  not  act  in  greater  independence  of  the  organ -than  the  In- 
stinctive faculty.  Just  otherwise,  indeed ;  for  my  argument  to  this  ef- 
fect is  founded,  in  part,  upon  the  distinctions  which  I  have  indicated  be- 
tween the  Soul  and  Instinct,  and  upon  what  I  am  about  to  say  of  the 
analogy  which  obtains  between  the  brain  of  man  and  of  the  highest  or- 
ders of  animals,  though  an  opposite  conclusion  has  been  deduced  from 
this  analogy.  But  the  inference  as  to  the  equal  dependence  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Soul  and  Instinct  upon  a  concurrent  action  of  the  brain  or 
its  equivalent  has  also  depended  upon  a  neglect  of  the  distinction  in  their 
attributes,  or  an  assumption  that  there  is  no  difierence.  The  analogy 
in  such  a  case  would  be  sound  and  conclusive  so  fiur  as  it  respects  man 
and  the  approximate  animals.  But  our  premises  are  indisputable,  that 
aU  the  higher  acts  of  intellection,  ever3rthing  which  falls  within  the 
province  of  Reason,  have  no  existence  in  animals.  It  is  the  only  thing, 
indeed,  which  essentially  distinguishes  man  from  the  brute,  and  would 
be  in  itself  conclusive  against  the  somewhat  prevailing  doctrine  that  man 
was  once  a  member  of  the  quadrumanous  race.  We  have  also  seen  that 
Instinct  is  more  comprehensive  in  many  insects  where  a  ganglion  takes 
the  place  of  a  brain,  and  far  more  allied  in  its  operations  to  the  plans 
of  Reason,  than  in  the  highest  order  of  animals,  and  is  often  as  mature 
in  the  new-bom  as  in  the  adult  being ;  and  since,  also,  the  organization 
of  the  brain  of  the  higher  animals  is  greatly  like  that  of  man,  but  with- 
out any  of  his  intellectual  functions,  we  must  logically  conclude  that 
what  is  so  absolutely  peculiar  to  the  Soul,  and,  as  generally  granted, 
allied  to  Grod  Himself,  acts  in  greater  independence  of  the  brain  than 
does  simple  Instinct.  But,  so  inscrutable  are  its  connections,  as  well 
as  those  of  Instinct,  with  the  organ  in  which  it  reddes,  that  I  shall  not 
trespass  beyond  the  limits  which  are  prescribed  by  observation.  Our 
facts  terminate  abruptly  at  this  point,  and  mystery  bi^ns.  But  we  may 
pursue  the  facts,  and  reason  upon  them  as  upon  the  most  tangible  evi- 
dence. We  will  therefore  interrogate  other  proof  in  support  of  my  con- 
clusions. 

We  have  seen  that  every  variety  of  cerebral  structure,  firom  its  approx- 
imation to  man's  in  the  higher  animals  to  its  disappearance  in  a  scarcely 
appreciable  ganglion  in  the  lower  tribes,  is  attended  throughout  with  un- 
deviating  and  perfect  manifestations  of  Instinct,  though  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  animal,  while  they  are  only  dimly  seen  in  the  human  spe- 
cies. This,  in  respect  to  Instinct,  is  conformable  with  all  analogy  as  it 
regards  other  organs  where  the  results  depend  upon  anatomical  structure 
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acting  through  the  principle  of  Organic  life.  There  is  every  ^ukty, 
for  example,  in  the  organization  of  the  liver,  from  its  greatest  elaW 
tion  in  man  and  the  higher  animals  until  we  meet  with  it  in  thelova 
orders  as  a  bundle  of  tubes  or  a  simple  sac.  Yet  in  all  it  generaUs  i 
product  which  is  nearly  the  same,  and  which  perfonns  the  same  office 
throughout.     And  so  of  the  kidneys,  saliyary  glands,  stomach,  &c 

So  far  the  analogy  is  complete  between  Instinct  and  its  organ  and  the 
Principle  of  life  and  all  parts  of  the  body  which  that  Prindple  animates. 
But  Instinct,  as  we  have  seen  (§  1076,  o-^),  must  not,  therefore,  be  con- 
founded with  organic  products.  The  analogy,  indeed,  goes  with  oar 
other  facts  in  showing  that  it  is  the  cauae  of  certain  results  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  brain,  or  its  equivalent,  and  the  nerrons  fysteiB, 
as  the  Principle  of  Life  is  the  cauae  of  other  results  in  and  through  that 
same  system  of  organs  and  every  other  variety  of  structure. 

Coming  to  the  brain  of  man,  the  foregoing  analogy  totally  fells  as  it 
respects  the  manifestations  of  Reason  and  Instinct  There  is  an  endlei 
variety  of  the  former,  but  scarcely  a  real  exhibition  of  the  latter.  We 
see  all  in  the  structure  of  the  fully  developed  animal  brain  that  can  be 
detected  in  the  human,  or  with  only  the  modifications  that  are  inddeDt 
to  approximate  species,  but  a  perfect  blank  as  it  respects  the  Batiooal 
Faculties.  The  analogy,  however,  is  complete  in  man's  so  far  as  the 
brain  subserves  all  that  Listinct  can  discharge  among  the  animal  thbe!^ 
and  all  that  is  relative  to  the  latter  in  the  contributions  which  the  dot- 
ous  system  makes  to  organic  life.  The  only  difference  here  is  the  sabeti- 
tution  of  the  Intellectual  for  the  Instinctive  functions;  and  whatever  r- 
lates  to  the  manifestations  of  Instinct,  and  all  the  influence  of  thepassioos 
upon  the  organs  of  organic  life,  are  demonstrative  of  the  c(H)peratioD 
of  the  brain  with  the  Soul.  But  the  moment  we  leave  this  ground,  aod 
approach  the  abstract  operations  of  the  higher  faculties  of  the  Sod,  then 
is  not  the  slightest  indication  that  the  brain  has  any  functional  coDQe^ 
tion  with  the  processes,  however  much  its  integrity  may  be  necessaiy; 
and  the  only  foundation  for  the  concluaon  that  such  ccmnectioii  enats 
is  the  analogy  which  is  supplied  by  Reason  in  its  ezerdseof  the  vdmtaiy 
and  other  Instinctive  functions  of  animals  (^  1078  a,  &c.). 

Again :  we  have  seen  that  in  the  infancy  of  man  the  Siind  is  inope^ 
ative,  while  the  Instinctive  Principle  of  animals  is  nearly  as  active  aod 
comprehensive  in  their  earliest  as  in  their  latest  stage  of  existence.  We 
have  also  seen  that  Instinct  is  susceptible  of  artificial  impressions,  resem- 
bling education,  in  the  infancy  of  animals,  and  only  then.  This  distin^ 
tion  can  proceed  only  from  a  radical  difference  between  the  Sool  and 
Instinct ;  and  the  attendant  final  causes  of  that  difference  conast  in  the 
special  design  of  the  Soul  for  Bational  functions  when  the  bodj  is  suffi- 
ciently mature  for  any  practical  purposes,  and  of  Instinct  for  the  simple 
uses  of  the  body.  The  necessity  of  Instinct,  it  may  be  fiirthcr  said,  is 
not  only  superseded  in  man  by  the  endowments  of  Season  when  it  comes 
into  individual  operation,  but  by  its  delegated  oflSces  before  its  develop- 
ment takes  place,  while  ho  such  protective  care,  as  a  general  fact,  can 
be  extended  by  the  Instinctive  Principle  to  the  new-bom  anim^-  Heno^ 
therefore,  as  there  are  no  superfluities  in  Nature,  Instinct  is  in  fall  op* 
eration  at  the  bylh  of  animals,  when  there  is  no  display  of  it  in  the  hn- 
man  race,  nor  is  the  Soul  only  slowly  developed  in  its  Bational  faculties 
And  thus  do  the  physiological  facts,  the  manifestations  of  Season  and 
of  Instinct,  and  the  final  causes  concur  together* 
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And  now  comes  up  the  remarkable  anatomical  &ct,  wbich  goes  also 
to  the  same  conclusions  (although  supposed  to  be  in  opposition  to  them), 
that  Instinctive  acts  are  irrespective  of  the  progressive  stages  of  cere- 
bral development,  while  those  of  the  Human  Mind  await  that  develop- 
ment. This  corresponds,  in  respect  to  animals,  exactly  with  what  we 
know  of  the  general  maturity  of  the  functions  of  all  other  parts  at  all 
stages  of  life,  and  with  what  we  have  seen  of  the  objects  of  Instinct 
and  Reason,  since  the  former  must  be  in  early  operation  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  Organic  Life,  while  the  Soul,  in  the  complexity  of  its  functions, 
and  according  to  its  objects,  is  only  ready  to  act  when  the  brain  shall 
have  acquired  suffident  maturity  for  those  endless  physical  impressions 
which  come  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  and  from  which  the  Soul 
gathers  its  earliest  treasures  of  knowledge. 

Such,  then,  is  the  relative  aspect  in  which  must  be  regarded  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  progressive  development  and  maturity  of  the 
brain  and  the  operations  of  IM^nd  in  ^ly  life ;  the  development  or  ma- 
turity of  the  brain  having  as  well  a  rtference  to  the  multifarious  physi- 
cal contributions  from  the  Senses,  as  to  their  appropriation  by  the 
Soul ;  while,  also,  the  admirable  Design  obtains  of  rendering  the  brain 
complete  in  all  its  relations  to  the  organs  of  Organic  Life  from  the  mo- 
ment of  birth,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  its  endowment  for  the  uses  of  the 
Soul  exactly  progressive  with  those  physical  developments  of  other  parts 
that  are  indispensable  to  the  objects  of  Reason  at  the  different  stages  of 
advancing  life.  The  Design  is  inexpressibly  sublime  in  its  numerous, 
yet  distinct  involutions  as  they  relate  to  organic  and  animal  life  and  the 
uses  of  Reason.  The  Soul,  therefore,  may  be,  abstractly  considered,  in 
as  perfect  a  state  in  infancy  as  at  any  stage  of  life. 

Thus  it  appears,  that,  besides  the .ph3rsical  development  of  the  brain 
which  is  requisite  for  the  impression  of  natural  objects,  that  maturity 
of  the  organ  is,  also,  as  a  part  of  the  design,  a  necessary  medium  through 
which  the  Soul  may  appropriate  the  impressions.  Having  made  these 
advances,  the  Soul  comes  to  act  in  more  or  less  independence  of  sensa- 
tion, and  to  multiply  knowledge  by  its  own  efforts.  Neveiilheless,  it  is 
peculiarly  useful  to  my  purposes  that  aberrations  are  seen  of  occasional 
displays  of  Reason  in  early  childhood  which  are  surpassed  at  adult  age 
only  by  genius  of  the  highest  order.  In  some  of  these  rare  instances 
there  had  been  only  the  most  slender  Antecedent  relative  knowledge  ac- 
quired through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  but  the  Soul  itself  originated 
its  own  vast  conceptions,  carried  them  into  a  variety  of  practical  appli- 
cations without  the  instrumentality  of  foreign  aid,  and  to  an  extent 
where  erudition,  with  all  the  appliances  of  sense  and  the  facilities  of 
instruction,  faUs  far  short  of  equal  achievements — as  witnessed  in  the 
institutfon  of  mathematical  principles  and  processes.  And  here  we 
strengthen  our  position  by  the  converse  rule,  since  in  none  of  the  cases 
has  there  been  a  ratio  in  the  advances  of  Mind  corresponding  with  the 
advancing  maturity  of  the  brain,  while  in  some  the  early  intellectual 
ability  has  settled  down  at  adult  age  to  a  common  mediocrity.  In  the 
latter  case  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  progress  of  the  brain  has  em- 
barrassed the  Rational  Faculties.  Again,  there  is  every  gradation  in 
Reason  from  the  Hottentot  to  the  highest  order  of  genius.  There  are  no 
two  individuals  alike  either  in  its  compass  or  in  the  manner  of  its  exer- 
cise. How  different  is  all  this  with  Instinct,  which  directs  every  indi- 
vidual of  every  species  of  animal  in  one  uniform  way,  and  no  one  of 
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them  enjoys,  throughout  all  generatioii%  any  different  or  greater  endow- 
ment than  all  the  rest. 

And  thus  do  the  contrasts  between  the  Soul  and  InstinctiTe  Fiisdple 
correspond  with  the  anatomical  contrasts,  both  as  they  relate  to  the^ 
of  man  and  of  animals,  and  to  the  human  brain  and  other  organs  in  the 
state  of  infancy,  and  with  the  coincidences  in  function,  instinctive  aad 
organic,  between  the  brain  of  animals  or  its  equivalent  and  other  orgai 
at  all  stages  of  life.  And  here,  too,  should  be  brought  into  reTiewvim 
has  been  said  of  the  injuries  which  are  inflicted  upon  the  Mind  and  lb 
associate  organ,  and  through  those  influences  upon  the  whole  orgaoisEi, 
by  overtasking  the  Mind  in  early  life,  while  no  such  injuries  are  bb- 
tained,  but  the  contrary  realized,  by  a  severe  exercise  of  Instinct  in  tiie 
infancy  of  animals  (§  563-568). 

§  1078,  r.  It  may  be  now  well  to  inquire  into  what  is  meant  by  ik; 
and  whether  there  be  generally  any  definite  conception  of  their  dsIbr, 
and,  by  ascertaining  the  facts,  endeavour  to  show  by  this  method  tk 
the  earliest  acquirements  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  eeose 
demonstrate  the  self-acting  and  originating  endowment  of  Mind^andtlat 
it  is  distinguished,  At  its  very  dawning,  from  the  Instinctive  Fiindjde^ 
by  the  characteristic  of  forming  ideas  of  the  nature  of  objects.  Thkia- 
quiry,  like  the  rest,  belongs  alone  to  the  Physiologist  How,  then,  does 
sensation  give  rise  to  what  are  recognized  as  ideas  by  Beasont  Tk 
impressions  transmitted  to  the  brain  through  the  organs  of  sense,  or  sai 
as  may  arise  from  internal  causes,  do  not,  certainly,  constitute  the  i^ 
as  i»  apt  to  be  supposed;  and,  according  to  my  demonstratioD,theiB- 
pressions  made  upon  the  brain  cannot,  through  any  physical  or  chembl 
influences  upon  the  organ,  elicit  the  ideas  from  the  organ  itsd£  Ihe 
impressions  must,  therefore,  of  necessity,  call  into  action  a  Principle  or 
Agent  by  which  the  ideas  are  alone  formed ;  from  which  it  appears  M 
the  process,  by  which  the  Mind  seizes  and  appropriates  impresaoostransr 
mitted  through  the  organs  of  sense,  is  similar  to  that  by  which  it  mnlti- 
plies  and  originates  ideas.  It  is  true,  animals  have  the  capadtjof  fonn- 
ing  ideas  8%  far  as  they  depend  upon  the  promptings  of  senaitioo,  and 
upon  impulsive  associations  with  the  past  that  may  be  awakened  by  re- 
newed sensations  of  a  more  simple  nature.  But  they  stop  there.  They 
are  merely  ideas  of  sensation ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  results  of 
sensation  in  man  terminate  in  intellectual  images  which  have  no  analo- 
gies in  the  brute  creation,  and  these  are  the  essential  final  cause  of  tbe 
human  Soul.  It  is  the  Soul,  therefore,  which,  mainly,  does  the  woA  in 
acts  of  intellection,  while,  in  respect  to  the  simple  ideas  of  sensadooi  ex- 
ternal objects,  or  internal  causes  like  that  of  hunger,  supply  the  matm- 
als.  This  is  enough  for  my  purposes ;  and  it  will  be  as  vain  to  inquire 
into  the  modus  operandi  of  the  Mind  in  its  abstract  operations,  or  in  its 
perception  of  external  objects,  or  how  impressions  are  made  upon  the 
nerves  of  sense,  or  what  their  nature,  or  how  they  are  transmitted  by  the 
nerves  to  the  brain,  or  how  they  call  the  Mind  or  Instinct  into  action,  as 
to  interrogate  the  tnodus  operandi  of  Creative  Energy. 

§  1078, 8,  In  drawing  to  the  close  of  omr  subject,  we  are  naturalljled 
to  inquire  whether  there  be  more  than  one  species  of  the  human  racfr-* 
question  which  is  unusually  agitated  at  the  present  day. 

Taking  the  extremes  of  the  race  in  physical  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment, it  appears  to  have  been  definitively  shown  that  there  are  no  ana- 
tomical characteristics  which  distinguish  them  as  diflerent  species,  ba^ 
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on  the  contraiy,  mark  them  as  one.  All  the  differences  are  susceptible 
of  ready  explanation  through  the  influences  of  dimate,  habits,  &c.,  un- 
less, perhaps,  the  black  color  of  the  African  (§  604-611).  The  Malpi- 
ghian  rete  is  abandoned  as  fedlacious,  and  the  color  of  all  the  races  is 
now  known  to  depend  upon  carbonaceous  matter  deposited  upon  the 
surface  of  the  true  skin,  differing  onlj  in  degrees  of  intensity.  The 
greater  tint  of  the  Negro  has  been  refeired,  in  a  very  ingenious  Essay  by 
Professor  MUller  of  Brussels,  to  the  hot  and  arid  climate  which  the  dark- 
est of  that  race  inhabit.  But,  with  all  his  experience  in  those  regions, 
he  is  mistaken  in  his  important  point  that  the  newborn  Negro  is  white; 
and  his  doctrine  of  the  influences  of  deficient  oxygen  and  dryness  of  the 
air  in  occasioning  the  deposition  and  fixedness  of  the  cutaneous  carbon 
is  inapplicable  to  the  North  American  Indian,  whose  skin  is  as  dark  in 
his  extreme  Northern  as  Southern  limits ;  nor  has  a  Northern  climate 
exerted  a  bleaching  effect,  in  many  generations,  upon  the  Negro  in 
America.  MiiUer's  theory,  therefore,  of  excess  of  carbon  in  the  blood 
from  an  inadequate  supply  of  oxygen  by  the  rarefied  air  of  the  tropics,  is 
invalidated  by  the  exceptions  before  us.  Nevertheless,  peculiarities  of 
climate  have,  doubtless,  given  rise  to  all  the  shades  of  color,  imless  that 
of  the  N^ro  form  an  exception  (§  610).  A  simultaneous  lusus  naturce  of 
a  male  and  female  black,  as  in  the  case  of  the  white  Negro,  may  have  given 
origin  to  the  race.     (Vide  Med.  and  Physiolog,  Comm,j  vol.  ii.,  p.  640.) 

f  1079,  a.  Such  are  the  conclusions  (§1069-1078)  to  which  the  evi- 
dence of  anatomical  and  physiological  facts  have  successively  led ;  nor 
have  I  any  doubt  that  others  will  see  in  the  demonstrations  that  man  is 
an  animal  only  in  his  physical  being ;  that  in  Mind  he  is  far  less  allied 
to  the  things  of  the  earth  than  he  is  to  their  Author ;  and  will  realize  a 
corroboration  of  their  own  conceptions,  that  the  Soul  and  Instinctive 
Principle  are  so  iar  differently  constituted  as  implied  by  the  ultimate  ex- 
istence of  one  in  an  abstract  condition,  while  the  other  shares  the  destiny 
of  organic  life.  They  will  see,  I  say,  a  new  ground  of  belief  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  and  in  the  perishable  nature  of  Instinct.  And  if 
this  be  so,  they  will  see  in  my  premises  and  conclusions  a  contradistinc- 
tion between  God  and  Nature,  and  what  is  equivalent  to  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  existence  of  a  Creative  Spirit,  in  which  alone  the  Thinking 
part  of  man  can  have  had  its  origin.  And,  coming  to  other  details  in 
relation  to  man,  they  will  retdize  in  the  Mosaic  declaration  that  "  the 
Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  tnan  became  a  living  Souly"  an  Inspiration 
from  Him  Who  ^'created  man  in  His  Own  Image,"  and  repose  with 
equal  confidence  in  the  assurance  that,  although  **  the  dust  shall  return 
to  the  earth  as  it  was,  the  Spirit  shall  return  unto  the  God  WJio  gave  it.** 
They  will  abide  in  the  emphatic  distinctions  between  the  dust,  the 
breath,  and  the  Soul,  and  regard  the  Spirit  as  a  special  gift,  a  new  Cre- 
ation, and  the  body  as  referring  to  materials  already  in  being,  and  which 
were  designed  in  their  organic  state,  and  kindled  into  life,  to  connect  the 
Spiritual  part  with  the  material  world ;  and  they  will  also  see  in  the  lim- 
itation of  the  statement  as  to  the  Soul  of  man  what  is  the  ultimate  des- 
tiny of  Instinct. 

Hence  it  follows,  if  Revelation  be  received  as  to  the  immortality  of  the 
Soul  and  the  death  of  Instinct,  it  must  be  received,  also,  as  revealing  a 
fundamental  distinction  between  them,  and  should  operate  as  a  perfect 
barrier  with  all  those  who  uphold  the  Scriptures  against  the  common 
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prejudice  of  identifying  Instinct  and  Reason,  as  oonfiyonding  the  rerealed 
distinction,  and  therefore  promoting  infidelity  in  its  aim  at  materiite 
and  annihilation. 

§  1079,  h.  The  foregoing  subject  has  been  pursued  bj  the  AntWh 
a  long  Article  upon  '*  Theoretical  Greologj,"  in  the  ^^ProeestoU  j^wo^ 
Quarterly  BevieWy^  New  York,  April,  1856,  in  which  he  has  endeavointd 
to  defend,  upon  scientific,  philological,  and  geol<^cal  grounds,  the  litenl 
interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  Narratives  of  Creation  and  of  the  Noaefaitii 
Flood ;  and,  should  he  think  that  the  spirit  of  the  times  will  justify  the 
publication  of  the  larger  work  to  which  he  referred  in  the  origiiiaiedh 
tion  of  the  Essay  on  the  Soul  and  Instinct,  and  which  is  now  completed, 
he  will  submit  it  to  the  press.  His  main  difficulty  is  the  general  cooaff- 
rence  of  the  Beligioqs  press  in  the  revolutionary  views  of  Theoretial 
Geology,  though,  in  saying  this,  nothing  more  is  intended  than  a  ample 
representation  of  the  facts.  It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  whether  a  heaiing 
can  be  obtained— certainly  not  a  publisher  at  his  own  risL  The  Autixir 
makes  this  statement  in  conuderation  of  his  fonner  aunounoemeDt  tint 
such  a  work  was  on  hand. — See  Supplement,  p.  923-928,  §  1085. 

The  "  Review  of  Theoreti<^  Geology,"  to  which  reference  is  now 
made  (extending  to  120  pages),  is  an  epitome  of  the  larger  work,  and  is 
believed  by  the  Author,  and  by  better  judges,  to  be  incontroreitiblft 
This  is  said,  however,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  a  criticiaD  viudi 
may  either  discourage  the  Author  in  a  farther  attempt,  (x  prove  to  Inm 
an  incentive  to  go  on  with  his  solitary  work.  He  acknowledges,  how^ 
ever,  some  encouragement  in  a  critical  review  of  Hugh  Miller's  portln- 
mous  work  on  the  "  Testimony  of  the  Hocks,'''  which  occupies  five  pages  rf 
the  Westminster  Review  for  July,  1867,  and  which  is  remarkable  forte 
contrast  with  an  otherwise  apparently  universal  shout  of  apphiuse. 

§  1080.  Again:  such  is  the  nature  of  our  premises,  that, if  tbe Sool 
of  man  be  immaterial^  so  is  the  Instinct  of  animals.  There  are,  ooe- 
over,  no  violent  transitions  in  nature.  The  material  existences,  fiq«i«)- 
ly  the  organic,  pass  gradually,  as  it  were,  into  each  other.  And »,  >' 
cannot  be  doubted,  it  is  with  the  immaterial,  from  brute  to  iMa,&<H> 
man  to  angels,  from  angels  to  God. 

"  Of  systems  possible,  if  'tis  confessed 
That  Wisdom  Infinite  most  form  the  best, 
Where  all  must  fall  or  not  coherent  be, 
And  all  that  rises,  rise  in  due  decree ; 
Then,  in  the  scale  of  reasoninff  /t/e,  ^tiis  plain, 
There  must  be  somewhere  such  a  rank  as  man ; 
And  all  the  question  (wrangle  e'er  so  long) 
Is  only  this :  if  God  has  placed  him  wrong?" 

But  we  have  also  seen  from  our  premises  that,  as  soon  as  Instinct 
shall  have  fulfilled  its  objects,  it  perish^  with  the  Ufe  of  the  anW; 
since,  especially,  all  its  present  uses  are  limited  to  the  wants  of  thehoay. 
Nor  will  its  extinction  afiect  the.  analogy  of  which  we  preficateits*** 
materiality,  nor  contradict  in  the  least  the  immortality  of  theSoal  Jr® 
deduce  the  latter,  apart  from  Revelation,  not  from  the  Soul's  wmwit^ 
ity,  but  from  some  of  the  facts  which  contradistinguish  it  ^"jf?^ 
that  all  its  higher  faculties  have  no  relation  to  the  uses  <>^*^^^'iS! 
fit)m  the  analogy  which  subsists  between  them  and  the  Attributes  w  *» 
Creator.  We  infer,  also,  the  immateriality  of  the  Soul,  in  part,  fromW 
same  analogy ;  though  it  is  essential  to  this  analogy  that  it  be  ^"?^ 
that  the  Omniscient,  Omnipresent,  and  Omnipotent  Being  is  «s  d£»w» 
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from  the  inert  matter  of  which  He  is  the  Author  as  their  manifestations 
are  different  from  each  other.  And  again,  if  these  premises  be  admitted, 
it  follows  that  mmateriaUti/f  or  something  totally  distinct  from  matter,  is 
indispensable  to  the  mdimited  duration  of  the  Almighty,  and  therefore 
that  it  must  be  rendered  equally  so  to  the  Soul.  But  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  Creator  carries  with  it  a  full  admission  of  His  inmiateriality, 
otherwise  matter  would  be  self-existent,  and  Grod  and  the  Universe  would 
be  on  common  ground.  The  latter  is  replete  with  design,  and  that  is 
the  most  that  could  be  affirmed  of  the  former.  Neither  should  depend 
(  for  its  existence  upon  the  other ;  nor,  as  we  have  seen,  can  matter  ere- 

r  ate  matter  (§  14  o).     Materialism,  therefore,  is  pantheism — atheism. 

I  It  need  not  be  repeated  that  the  imnuUeriaUiy  of  Instinct  is  inferred 

|i  from  its  feeble  analogies  to  the  Soul,  though  not  in  the  least  to  any  man- 

ifestations of  those  attributes  which  ally  the  Soul  to  its  Maker.* 

§  1081.  It  will  have  been  seen  that  materialism,  in  its  proper  accepta- 
tion, and  the  question  as  to  the  materiality  of  the  Soul,  are  distinct  from 
each  other,  since  the  former  denies  the  existence  of  the  Soul  as  a  sub- 
stantive agent,  while  the  latter  admits  it.  My  object  has  been  to  sub- 
stantiate the  existence,  more  than  the  vmmateriaHty  of  the  Soul.  But  the 
proof  of  the  latter  has  constantly  attended  all  that  I  have  shown  of  the 
self-acting  nature  both  of  the  Soul  and  Instinctive  Principle,  which  con- 
tradistinguishes them  from  every  known  attribute  of  matter.  The  near- 
est approximation,  in  the  light  of  analogy,  to  what  may  be  material,  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  Principle  of  Organic  IMe ;  and  here  the  resemblance 
consists  in  action  alone.  But  the  Principle  of  Life  requires  the  opera- 
^  tion  of  numerous  physical  causes  to  bring  and  maintain  it  in  sensible 

^  action.     It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  adduce  a  single  phenomenon  of 

(  the  Soul  or  of  Instinct  that  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  manifestations  of 

!  matter. 

§  1082.  Our  inquiry  may  be  variously  pursued,  especially  upon  the 
f  great  basis  of  analogy.     It  is  one  of  no  little  moment  at  the  present  day, 

I  and  materialism  must  abide  its  own  facts  and  method  of  reasoning ;  a 

ground,  however,  which  nothing  can  shake  when  presented  according  to 
I  its  ordination  in  nature.     In  the  present  case,  the  admitted  facts  are 

co-extensive  with  all  animal  existences,  and  they  are  bound  together  in 
the  different  races  by  close  resemblances.  Indeed,  in  each  of  the  series 
the  facts  differ  only  by  shades.  The  evidence  here  is  of  the  strongest 
possible  nature,  not  only  on  account  of  the  universality  of  the  facts,  but 
because  they  are  founded  in  the  unchanging  character  of  organic  beings. 
Resting,  therefore,  in  the  conclusions  which  I  have  now  expressed, 
and  anxious  for  their  greater  prevalence  against  a  progressive  and  al- 
ready widespread  materialism,  I  have  been  led  into  this  discussion  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  remove  some  of  the  obscurities  of  the  subject^  and 
also  advance  the  great  truths  in  Physiology  and  Medicine.  The  province 
of  the  Physiologist  extends  beyond  the  mere  physical  relations  of  matter 
and  Mind.  Of  those  relations  he  is  the  only  expounder.  But  it  de- 
volves upon  him,  also,  to  seek  in  the  depths  of  Physiology  for  the  con- 
stitution of  Mind  as  distinguished  from  matter ;  and  thus,  also,  contrib- 
ute towards  a  right  ^th  in  a  future  state  of  being.     Wherever,  indeed, 

*  We  have  seen,  1 168,  that  Professor  MOller,  in  discnasing  the  nature  of  the  Vital 
,  Principle,  concedes  that  even  this  may  be  an  immaterial  substance,  and  that  *Hhere  is 

nothing  in  the  fiicts  of  natural  science  which  argues  against  its  possibility,  and  its  inde- 
I  pendence  of  matter,  though  its  poirers  be  mani&ted  in  or^^c  oodies— in  matter." 
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he  turns  his  inquiries  iato  organic  nature,  he  sees  in  the  mecbuuan  of 
every  part — individuallj  and  collectively  as  a  harmonious  wbol«-in 
every  function  and  product,  separately  and  relatively — ^in  the  propa^a 
by  which  they  are  carried  on,  and  in  the  laws  by  which  they  are  m- 
emed,  the  most  perfect  evidences  of  consummate  Design.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Physiologist  to  turn  all  this  immense  weight  of  proof  agaisat 
those  crude  doctrines  of  materialism,  mental  and  medical,  which  ban 
had  their  origin  either  in  the  closet  of  the  speculatist  or  in  the  kboratorj 
of  the  Organic  Chemist.  And  thus,  also,  shall  he  secure  from  Mankind 
that  homage  for  Medicine  which  is  due  to  "  the  Divine  Art,"  and  again 
restore  the  Hippocratic  axiom  that  '^a  philosophical  physician  is  like  i 
god"  (§  235). 

§  1083.  Before  concluding  our  subject  I  shall  avail  myself  of  tk 
proof  which  it  supplies  against  the  doctrine  of  sponianeify  of  living  bdog^ 
now  extensively  prevalent  in  the  scientific  world,  and  against  winch  I 
have  allied  many  objections  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Comk- 
taries  (vol.  ii.,  p.  123-140),  and  again  in  the  original  Essay  on  tbe 
^Saul  and  Instinct^"  and  in  that  upon  ^^Theoretical  Geologf  ^  lOTMl 
and  in  these  Institutes  (§  14  c,  170,  350}  a-my 

As  it  respects  the  Soul  and  Instinctive  Principle,  we  have  now  sees 
that  they  are  substantive  existences,  and  all  organic  beings  are  made  up  of 
the  common  elements  of  matter.  But  there  is  no  element  known  in  tl^ 
inorganic  kingdom  which  affords  any  of  the  manifestations  which  ek^ 
acterize  the  Soul  and  Instinct,  or  any  of  the  results  of  the  oiiganic  medi- 
anism.  The  latter,  therefore,  was  endowed  with  new  properties  wla 
the  elements  were  brought  into  organic  union.  To  say  that  such  prop- 
erties were  ^'slumbering  in  the  elements,*'  is  a  frivolous  assamption 
(§  14  <?,  175  dy  250|  b,  c,  /-ifc),  and  necessarily  involves  the  condogoQ 
(which  has  been  probably  intended)  that  the  Soul,  also,  is  qaalljio- 
herent  in  the  elements,  which  is  the  worst  kind  of  materialism.  Bat  the 
manifestations  of  the  Soul  and  Instinct  are,  as  we  have  seen,  not  only 
totally  different  fix)m  those  of  every  organic  process,  but  cannot  be  gen- 
erated by  the  material  part.  These  principles,  therefore,  were  as  much 
created  as  the  elements  of  matter,  and,  as  they  exist  in  union  with  the 
oi^nized  structure  of  man  and  animals,  it  is  inferable  that  the  stractun 
was  created  simultaneously,  and  by  a  common  act,  with  the  spiritoal 
part.  Or,  if  the  material  elements  were  first  combined,  it  would  eqnallj 
follow  that  it  was  a  direct  Creative  Act,  since  the  Soul  and  InstinctiTe 
Principle  must  have  been  created  for  the  distinct  purpose  of  being  asso- 
ciated with  the  material  body.  The  rule,  of  course,  applies,  throngh  the 
analogies  of  structure,  to  the  v^table  kingdom,  and  which  it  is  eqnaliy 
consistent  to  suppose  was  created  in  the  form  of  plants  as  of  seeds,  or 
as  that  man  and  mammiferous  animals  were  created  in  a  state  of  ma- 
turity, according  to  my  demonstration  in  the  Essay  on  the  ^' Soul  and 
Instinct"  (p.  158-173). 

I  have  also  said  in  relation  to  the  common  opinion  that  intestinal 
worms  are  of  spontaneous  origin,  that,  if  this  be  admitted,  it  must  he  also 
conceded  by  all  that  is  sound  in  analogy,  that  the  door  is  eqnally  opa 
for  any  other  animal,  and  for  man  himself.  The  hypothesis  is  withoirt 
a  plaufflble  fact,  while  the  ova  of  these  parasites,  and  of  such  as  are 
found  in  the  organization  of  the  body,  even  in  the  foetus,  may  requirj 
in  the  natural  external  condition  of  the  animals,  a  magnifying  poworot 
some  hundreds  of  times  to  render  them  visible.    They  may,  therefor^ 
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be  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  where  their  new  mode  of  existence,  as 
well  as  in  the  intestinal  canal,  maj  so  modify  the  condition  of  the  ani- 
mals that  they  shall  lose  all  resemblance  to  their  characteristics  in  the 
external  world.  The  animal  and  vegetable  tribes  abound  with  equally 
remarkable  aberrations,  that  arise  from  climate,  domestication,  and  cul- 
tivation alone.  But  more  than  this.  From  whence  comes  the  elaborate 
organization  of  these  so-called  parasites  and  their  wonderful  systems  of 
D^ign  ?  How  and  from  whence  do  they  obtain,  at  their  start  into  be- 
ing, the  seventeen  or  eighteen  elements  of  which  they  are  composed,  and 
which  are  indispensable,  in  every  species  of  animal  and  plant,  to  the  be- 
ginning of  existence  t  And  should  not  this  objection  have  been  urged 
against  the  pretended  creation  of  the  Acarta  Crossii  out  of  a  simple  so- 
lution of  silex  in  water  (§  850|,  h)1  Is  there  any  thing  in  Chemistry 
that  will  expound  the  intimate  union  of  such  a  number  of  elements  into 
compounds  of  the  most  exact  nature,  or  these  compounds,  by  any  thing 
known  in  physics,  into  systems  of  Design,  and  this  for  eveiy  species  of 
animal  and  plant,  if  you  had  all  the  elements  to  begin  with  t  Or,  take 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  alone,  the  Chemist  completely 
fails  to  fabricate  the  most  simple  organic  compound  (§  850,  No.  89,  par^ 
alUl  columns).  But  by  no  possible  contingency  can  the  seventeen  or 
eighteen  elements  have  been  assembled  for  a  single  individual  plant  or 
animal ;  and  when  all  the  species  are  regarded  collectively,  the  supposi- 
tion becomes  palpably  absuxil  Nothing  but  Creative  Power  could  h^ve 
gathered  them  together  in  a  single  instance.  This  disposes,  also,  of  the 
^^ parturient  faculty  of  the  eartk^^  as  it  is  called  in  the  ^^progressive  devel- 
opmenf^  system  of  theoretical  Geology.  Nor  can  the  pretence  be  set  up 
'  that  the  so-called  intestinal  parasites  grow  out  of  a  previously  organized 

part,  for  they  are  perfectly  independent  beings,  and  have  no  attachments 
to  the  intestine.  Or,  if  attachments  exist  in  other  cases,  they  are  precisely 
upon  common  ground  with  parasite  plants  as  it  respects  their  original 
independence.  The  doctrine  which  ascribes  Muguet  '^to  the  production  of 
a  parasite  plant  within  the  epithelial  cell"  is  open  to  the  same  objections 
I  as  apply  to  the  spontaneity  of  animals,  and  is  contradicted  by  all  the 

I  physiological,  pathological,  and  therapeutical  &cts.    It  is  alone  worthy 

f  of  the  most  imaginative  of  the  microscopical  school,  setting  aside  its  per- 

nicious tendencies  in  Religion*  (Continued  in  ^  1085.) 

I  can  not  but  think,  f^r  all,  that  whoever  regards  the  animalcule, 
I  that  can  be  discerned  only  through  a  high  magnifying  power,  in  all  its 

wonderful  complexity  of  organization,  seemingly  existing  in  nothing,  in 
all  its  close  analogies  in  composition  and  structure  to  man  himself,  and 
often  with  a  large  development  of  the  Instinctive  Principle,  and  pon- 
ders upon  the  same  analogies  as  they  are  only  less  complex  in  worms, 
and  only  still  less  in  parasitic  plants,  and  considers  the  stupendous  De-^ 
signs  which  each  part,  and  all  together  in  unison,  fuIiU  for  the  growth  and 
well-being  of  each  individual,  and  how  there  is  no  deviation  in  structure 
and  functions  among  all  the  individuals  of  the  species  respectively,  must 
concede  the  descent  of  the  whole  from  progenitors  that  had  been  brought 
1  into  being  by  an  Intelligence  higher  than  that  which  is  enabled  to  ex- 

(  plore  the  labyrinth  and  trace  out  the  Designs  (§  1051),  and  that  thus 

f  informed,  he  must  bow  with  reverential  awe  under  the  inspiration  of 

I  such  contemplations. .  (See  Index  I.,  Article  Design.) 

4  *  The  Aathor  is  gratified  to  observe  that  the  spirit  of  his  argaments  npon  spontakb- 

^  ons  OKXKKATioy,  as  expressed  here  and  elsewhere,  is  adopted  in  Amer.  Jour,  cf  Science 

and  Art,  May,  1859,  and  by  the  same  writer  as  referred  to  in  note  at  p.  1^6,  §  860. 

Comptes  HenatUf  1859,  contains  conclasive  experiments  in  favor  of  creative  powkb. 


—1860. 
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THE  RIGHTS  OF  AUTHOES. 

§  1084.  Upon  all  questions  of  priority  that  ooncem  the  adnuKQat 
of  Science  and  Art,  there  is,  doubtless,  a  general  understanding  that  tb 
principle  should  not  only  be  sacredly  observed,  but  tbatywhenererno- 
lated,  there  should  be  a  common  effort  to  repair  the  injuiy.  This  is  alib 
due  to  the  individual,  to  the  principle,  and  to  the  common  gpoi  Ncrii 
it  less  the  privil^e  of  the  individuid,  virho  may  have  good  reason  to  tlaiik 
that  the  principle  has  not  been  extended  to  himself,  to  vinfioUe  ii 
rights,  and  to  appeal  to  that  sympathy  which  forms  the  bond  of  uki 
among  honourable  men.  It  is  a  common  cause,  and  not  seldom  ^eaait 
protection. 

The  Author  of  these  Institutes  (and  it  will  soon  appear  thatbeiEte^ 
wisely)  has  sometimes  thought  it  expedient  to  assert  his  claim  of  oi^ 
ality,  in  advance,  to  many  doctrines  promulgated  in  the  vork;  «,&t 
example,  all  that  is  most  essential  in  the  application  of  the  Nmoi 
Power,  or  Reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system  to  Pathology  andHeir 
peutics,  and  to  much  of  what  is  most  important  in  the  natural  state  m' 
the  functions.  This  may  be  readily  seen  by  consulting  p.  106,  i  2^ii. 
p.  107-116,  §  224-234,  p.  295-318,  §  47H-493  d,p.  32l-341,^»- 
514,  p.  343-353,  ^  516-524,  p.  465-467,  §  714-719,  p.  506,  §  80W 
p.  515-516,  §  819  b,  p.  661-663,  §  894-896,  p.  666-676,  §  902  ^9(^ 
p.  679-680,  §  905  a,  p.  690-^91,  §  906  g^  p.  693-695,  §  9l7-9A^ 
698,  §  931-935,  p.  703-711,  §  940-952,  p.  745,  J  990^0,^*0, where  iB 
the  subjects  relate  to  the  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system,  aodjieeot 
the  nervous  power  as  an  important  vital  agent  in  the  various  {vneses 
of  organic  and  animal  life,  in  the  production  of  disease,  in  tfaeopenboB 
of  remedies,  in  all  the  results  of  bloodletting,  in  the  changes  wiuch  take 
place  in  the  secreted  and  excreted  products — Shaving  also  oii^aUj  «t 
forth  the  agency'  of  the  nervous  power  in  voluntary  motion  (Ixddb, 
Article  WUt)y  and  as  this  power  is  the  efficient  cause  of  the  modifift- 
tions  of  organic  results  under  the  influence  of  mental  emotions  (^ 
n^  Article  Mental  Emotions j  and  references  at  p.  867,  §  1067>  InW 
as  the  reader  will  have  seen,  the  foregoing  doctrines  relative  to  the  nto 
action  of  the  nervous  power,  operating  as  a  vital  stimiubts,  or  yital  dfrf»^ 
anty  or  vital  aUeratwey  as  it  may  be  modified  in  its  nature  bj  one  ^ 
or  another  (§  226-332,  481,  500,  891iit,894ft,990ia,H  J«^^ 
work.  The  same  doctrines  are  at  the  tbundation  of  the  Anther's  "JW- 
teal  and  Phymlogkal  Commentaries;'  published  m  1840,  while  the  pi«fl< 
work  was  published  in  1847.    In  the  mean  time  he  has  also  laboured  to 

■      aVa  1  ink 

inculcate  them  throughout  his  course  of  Medical  Lectures  in  ^^  \^ 
versity  of  New  York— first  oa  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Matens 
Medica  from  the  year  1841  to  1850,  and  subsequently,  to  the  p««»* 
time  (1857),  on  General  Therapeutics  and  Materia  McNlica. 

It  may  be  worth  saying,  also,  that  the  Author  preseires  the^ 
"sympathy,"  though  always  meaning  by  it,  as  he  strictly  ^^^"^^ 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  and  this  whether  he  employs  ^®  ^ 
mote  sympathy"  or  "contiguous  sympathy."    The  elements  of  gyOF 
thy,  as  set  forth  in  the  work,  are  the  nervous  power  and  senal^'  ^ 
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this  will  be  readily  seen  by  a  reference  to  Indexes.    Also,  among  other 
general  remarks  of  a  similar  import,  the  Author  has  the  following : 

<'  Notwithstanding  all  the  laws  of  sympathy  that  are  necessary  to  the 
full  interpretation  of  the  remote  effects  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents 
are  as  well  established  as  any  laws  in  phyncs,  they  have  not  been  edited 
to  these  important  objects;  but,  on  the  contrary,  those  philosophers  who 
have  contributed  most  to  their  critical  exposition,  overlook  their  pathology 
ical  and  therapeutioal  hearings^  and  cling  to  the  doctrines  of  humoralism  and 
of  the  {^ration  of  remedies  by  ahsorptum ;  nor  have  they  applied,  in  the 
least,  the  nervous  power  in  a  philosopkical  manner  to  an  eaplanation  of  the 
natural  phenomena  ofsympathf*  (p.  Ill,  §  234  a,  169  e  485  c,  906  g). 

When  the  foregoing  works  were  first  published,  it  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  universal  prevalence  of  the  chemical  and  physical  doctrines  of  lifd 
and  disease,  and  the  Author  stood  alone  in  the  field  of  Vital  Physiology, 
and  in  the  application  of  the  reflex  actioft  of  the  nervous  system  in  re- 
solving the  great  problems  in  Physiol<^,  Pathology,  and  Therapeutics. 
A  few,  however,  had  the  quick  sagacity  to  see  its  importance  as  presented 
by  the  Author ;  and  since  the  decline  of  Organic  Chemistry  began,  others 
have  entered  upon  the  inquiry,  and  the  most  zealous  have  promulgated 
as  original  with  themselves  many  of  the  doctrines  which  belong  to  the 
Author  of  these  Institutes,  especially  such  as  are  relative  to  the  nervous 
system.  But  the  Author  has  relied  upon  his  professional  brethren  for 
ultimate  justice:  ^^VUimum  et  unkum  remedium,**  ^^Jus  aliquando  dor^ 
mt/ur,  moritur  ntmqtiamJ* 

But  the  Author  has  lately  seen  so  great  an  indisposition,  in  certain 
quarters,  to  allow  him  any  credit  for  his  labours,  that  he  has  concluded 
to  make  this  expostulation,  which  refers,  particularly,  to  the  following 
dispute  about  the  authorship  of  matters  in  which  neither  of  the  gentle* 
men  has  any  interest,  but  the  writer  alone  of  these  Institutes.  This  rival 
claim  appears  in  an  Article  published  by  J.  Adams  Allen,  A.M.,  M.D., 
in  the  ^^Medioal  Independent^  for  September,  1857,  p.  881,  Detroit,  Mich- 
igan.    Thus : 

<^  It  appears  from  a  late  number  of  the  London  Lancet  that  M.  Hall 
(Marshall  Hall)  recognizes  to  a  certain  extent  the  priority  of  Dr.  Camp- 
bell.    His  words  are  these : 

^*  ^  I  arrive  at  this  conclusion:  the  idea  and  the  designation  of  an  ex- 
cMosecretory  action  belongs  to  Dr.  Campbell,  and  his  details  are  limited  to 
pathology  and  observation.  The  elaborate  experimental  demonstration 
of  reflex  exdto-secretoiy  action  is  the  result  of  the  experimental  labors 
of  M.  Claude  Bernard.  My  own  claim  is  of  a  veiy  different  character, 
and  I  renounce  every  other.  It  consists  in  the  vast  generalieation  of  ex- 
dto-motoiy  action  throughout  the  system.  I  trust  Dr.  Campbell  wiU 
be  satisfied  with  my  adjudication.  There  is  the  excito-secretory  func- 
tion as  applied  to  pathol<^,  an  ample  field  of  inquiiy  for  his  I^e's  ca- 
reer, and  it  is  indisputably — ^His  own.  He  first  detected  it,  gave  it  its 
designation,  and  saw  its  vast  importance.' " 

Dr.  Allen  then  continues: 

^'  M.  Hall  thus  &x  fireely  and  fully  admits  the  priority  of  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, and  the  latter  gentleman  bases  his  claim  upon  the  date.  May,  1850. 
I  shall  undertake  to  show  that  this  same  doctrine  was  fibst  publicly 
announced  and  illustrated  in  my  Lectures  at  the  Indiana  Medical  Col-> 
lege  in  November,  1848,  and  thenceforth  continuously  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  my  public  teaching  before  the  several  classes  of  that  College,- 

M  M  M 
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and  also  the  Medical  Classes  of  the  Uniyenity  of  IGchigan  undlnijiQih 
nectign  with  that  Institutioii  ^expired  hj  limitatioii'  m  1854.  Mjown 
manascript  contaioing  this  doctrine  was  written  in  May  or  Jtme^lW 
«*-that  is  to  say,  mare  than  one  year  after  the pvhlkaliion  ofthmh&iix 
<<  What  X  do  claim  ie  the  great  generalization  that  the  ewitiHiijimoit 
followed  by  a  reflex  change  mwhichthe  ^ectievcrs  jL^(m(mfMkum- 

EICATION  OF  VASCULAR  Am>   HUTBIENT   ACTION.     That  tiUs  ^«K  lob 

place  BY  MEAKS  OF  TBS  DOUBLE  NEEYOUS  ABC*  A  vast  number  oftfaai> 
peatic  phenomena  aie  thus  ezplauaed"  [as  the  reader  ^riU  find,  toj 
extensiTeljy  in  many  Chapters  of  this  work,  particularly  in  thoie  ^m 
Remedial  AcnoK,  Thbbafeutics,  Countes-Ibbhation,  CiXHAia^ 
&c*2 — ^I  preserve  in  the  quotations  Dt.  A.'s  capitals  and  itito 
«  Now  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  doctrine  is  impreased  npon  theM 
and  Fhydolog,  Commentarieaj  and  upon  more  than  half  of  the  pagesiif 
these  Institutesi  and  has  beeiMd way e  taught  extensiToly  in  the  Anthon 
Lectures  sinoe  1841. — (See  SECBsnoN  and  Excbeiion,  Indall.) 

Dr.  Allen  claims^  also,  the  application  of  the  principle  to  Tki^ 
tics,  and  remarks  that  *^  in  my  course  upon  '  General  TheiapeaticB'ik 
subject  of  ^  Counter-Irritation'  came  under  review,"  and  coDdDdBllit 
^^ the  impression  uusr  be  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centrei,  andlkMn' 
fected  to  the  affected  organ.  In  aher  words,  theinfueMeisprinanii» 
ertedvpontl^cer^O'^inHalsysiemjandseconiktrib^ 
organ.  This  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter,  and  the  point  oooastsk 
the  recognition  of  reflex  cerebro-spinal  action,  which,  in  theinstaDcadr 
duced,  give  rise  to  a  msoleeular  or  integrcU  change  in  the  inflamed  tisffi 
and  not  a  muscular  contraction.  The  oral  elahoration  of  this  prii# 
was  suggested  by  an  idea  [f  ]  which  does  not  even  now  appear  to  bin 
occurred  to  either  M.  Hall  or  Dr.  Campbell,  viz. :  The  motor  tftdk 
merely  sbcondabt,  andnot  a  necessary  part  pfth^  actkn  of  the  Mnwcn. 

Here,  also,  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  doctrine  appeaa  thnog^ 
these  Institutes,  but  not  to  the  neglect  of  the  Ofmpatheticnem-  ^^ 
long  chapter  upon  <<  Counter-Irritation'^  it  will  be  seen  that  tie  Aothor 
has  employed  nearly  the  language  of  Dr.  Allen,  as  also  in  ^J^ 
^^  Hemedial  Adkn^^*  with  a  great  elaboration  and  eztenave  i^lica&n  a 
the  doctrine  throughout  the  work ;  which  had  been  also  anteoedeDtlj 
taught  in  his  Lectures  for  seven  consecutive  jeais  beforeDr.  AJle&p 
mulgated  the  same  views.    {Indexes.  Reflex  Action,  NebvoubFoti^ 

To  show  still  farther  this  partia^ty  for  the  Author's  Writings,  or  u 
Lectures  (then  familiar  to  his  large  classes  of  students),  he  will  qoo^ 
fix>m  Dr.  Allen  the  following  conclusions,  which  he  also  places  io  capitals: 

<<ThE  effect  IS  HOIOBT,  IF  CONTBACTILE  FIBRE  BE  FBES£KT. 

«<  The  effect  is  secbetobt,  if  secbetory  obgans  be  suffued. 

<<TH£  effect  is  SENSATION,  IF  SENSETTVE  NEUBJNE  BB  BEACHED. 
"  The  EFFECT  IS  PEBCEFEXON,  OB  INTELLECTIOK,  IF  THE  OBfiAS  TSSSP 
OF  BE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  BEFLEX  NEBVE." 

^^The  effect  produced,  then,  depends  upon  the  structubb  akd  ookddioi 
of  the  organ  reached.^ 

^'  This  influence  is  not  confined  to  the  mere  increase  ofaction^sB^^^ 
ExciTOB  might  perhaps  suggest.  The  reverse  may  take  place— the  a- 
dtor  may  rather  become  the  duressor.  It  would  be  as  correct  to  aij 
the  depressor^motory,  the  depressor-secretoiy,  as  to  say  the  exator-w* 

Now  the  Author  of  these  Institutes  not  only  dwells  emphatic^;  npa 
the  dqtressmg  and  sedaiwe  influence  of  reflex  nervous  action,  accoiumg  w 
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the  nature  of  the  remote  causes  and  special  conditions  of  disease  (§  224- 
2S3f ,  234  dy  455  d^/,  481^  488^,  500  c,  ee,  503, 514  Ih-h,  516  d,  no.  13, 
526  d,  847  g,  863  d,  891^  i^  894-895,  902  ^^,  904  a,  945, 947,  951  c, 
966, 973-976, 990^  a,  6),  and  upon  its  operation  according  to  the  natural 
Btzucture  and  special  vital  constitution  of  organs,  and  their  varying  con* 
ditions  (p.  59,  §  129  g-i,  p.  61-69,  §  132-156,  p.  73,  §  163,  p.  109,1 229, 
p.  Ill,  §  233},  p.  285,  §  455 <^/,  p.  313,  §  487  A,  p.  353--362,  §  525-^29, 
p.  374-383,  §  576^84,  p.  415-417,  §  649,  p.  418,  §  651  b,  p.  421-423, 
§  657-658,  p.  523,  §  827  e,  p.  542,  §  854  bb,  p.  613,  §  892^  b,  p.  644^50, 
§  893  c^  p.  665-672,  §  902-903  b,  p.  746,  §  990^  ^  and  the  numerous  ref- 
erences in  those  sections);  but  the  Authw  rvfvesents,  also,  the  reflex 
action  as  variously  aUeratm  in  organic  life,  and  this  imputed  attribute 
pervades  the  Author^s  writings.  He  enforces,  everywhere,  the  doctrine 
that  the  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  power  is  the  modifying  cause 
through  which  all  the  changes  are  effected  by  morbific  and  remedial 
agents  in  parts  that  are  not  immediately  connected  with  the  direct  seat 
of  their  action ;  and,  farther,  that  the  principle  is  predsdy  the  same 
when  the  nervous  power  is  brought  into  operation  by  direct  influences 
upon  the  nervous  centres  (as  in  tiie  case  of  their  diseases,  or  when  the 
Passions  operate,  or  as  the  Will  determines  voluntary  motion),  as  it  is 
when  it  is  brought  into  operation  in  that  indirect  manner  known  as  re- 
flex action.    Hence  he  has  called  the  former  direct  nervouB  action. 

Indeed,  every  one  of  the  foregoing  doctrines,  in  all  their  particulari- 
ties, as  quoted  from  the  American  Claimant^  are  taught^  at  great  extent, 
in  the  volume  before  us,  as  may  be  readily  seen  by  consulting  the  refers 
ences  made  in  this  protest,  and,  more  extensively,  Ikdexbs,  Articles 
Stbuctubb,  Nervous  Powbb,  Sensation,  Sensibilxtt,  SrnPATHY,  Ok- 
GANiG  Functions,  Remedial  Action,  Minp,  MistrrAi.  £moteons,  Wn.u 
'^^^Si  quasria  montanentumj  drcumspicem^  It  may  appear  sup^uous, 
however,  to  have  made  these  specific  references  in  an  article  connected 
with  the  work  itself;  but  it  is  done  to  encourage  those  readers  who 
might  not  otherwise  be  inclined  to  ascertain  the  facts. 

But  the  writer  is  more  interested  with  the  European  Umpire,  of 
whom  he  has  felt  that  he  has  mudi  more  reason  to  complain. 

"  Omne  animi  vitinm  tanto  conBpectiiB  in  se 
Crimen  habet,  qoanto  major,  qui  peccat,  habetor.**— JuVXKal. 

That  the  Author's  physido^cal  and  medical  writings  were  generally 
known  in  Europe  many  years  before  the  period  at  wlach  '^  Dr.  Camp- 
bell bases  his  claim"  (1850),  is  evident  from  the  distinguished  honors  to 
which  they  had  led  in  that  Country  befiire  that  period— -that  from  the 
Medical  Society  of  Prussia  as  early  as  1842— that  from  the  Medical  So* 
dety  of  Leipeic  in  1848;  and  the  "Medical  and  Physiological  Com- 
mentaries" (of  1840)  were  published  simultaneously  in  Loodcm  and  New 
York ;  and  as  to  the  United  States,  the  CkmmmUnieB  were  eariy  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  land,  and  his  InstUutea  of  Medicine  more  thim  a  year^ 
also,  before  Dr.  A.'s  Lectures  were  delivered ;  and  the  Author^s  Lectures 
at  the  University;  which  form  the  groundwork  of  his  Institutes,  had  been 
listened  to  annually  by  Medical  Students  firom  all  quarters  of  the  Union 
since  the  year  1841.  In  1848  the  Author  applied  the  doctrine  of  reflex 
nervous  action  to  a  physiological  demonstration  of  the  substantive  exist- 
ence of  the  Soul  and  Instinctive  Principle,  which  was  then  published 
in  pamphlet  form,  and  in  1849  the  wodk  was  extended  and  assumed 
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the  shape  of  ^  book,  and  is  now  incorporated,  in  its  essentiaLpaits,  m 
these  Institutes.  Also,  fully,  in  Author's  Materia  Medica,  1848,  p.  17&-180. 

Nor  is  that  all ;  for  the  whole  of^this  doctrine  of  reflex  neryons  ae^ 
and  of  the  operation  of  the  nervous  power  as  an  aUeratmj  an  odbnrt  of 
the  secretions  and  of  vascular  action  (both  direct  and  reflex),  a  d^rmat 
and  sedative  (according  to  the  nature  of  exciting  caaaes),  and  the  gnat 
immediate  cause  of  diseases  and  their  cure — ^variously  modifying  organic  ik^ 
tions — was  set  forth  extensively  and  circumstantially  in  an  "E^onik 
Modus  Operandi  of  Remedies"  in  1842,  of  which  the  Author  (fistrib- 
uted,  at  that  time,  a  large  number  of  copies  in  London,  and  addresaed 
four  thousand  copies  to-f  hysidans  throughout  the  United  StatesL  Tk 
Author  not  only  sent  a  copy  of  the  work  to  Dr.  Hall,  but  dedicated  it 
to  him  (along  with  Frof.  J.  Miiller  and  Dr.  A.  P.  W.  Philip)  in  oqdii«> 
tion  with  an  ^^Ilssa^  on  the  Philosophy  of  VitaUtyf^  and  he  may  add  tkt 
he  controverted,  in  the  former  Essay,  doctrines  of  Dr.  Hall  (in  ^^Mmk 
on  Diseases  and  Derangements  of  the  Nervous  Sifstem^  1841"),  whid  ven 
in  direct  opposition  to  those  which  are  now  in  question  (also,  p.  296- 
297,  §  476^,  b).  These  Essays  were  subsequently  bound  up  in  the  Hiiri 
volume  of  the  *^  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries^'*  where  the  f(^ 
mer  may  be  readily  consulted.  But  Dr.  Philip  had  fully  deduced  fivn 
his  experiments  the  sedative  as  well  as  exciting  influence  of  the  nerroo 
system  upon  vascular  action  before  Dr.  Hall's  experiments  were  made 
(§  492) — 6ee  Index  //.—Hall,  M.— for  many  other  unpardonable  critidB» 

As  to  M.  Bernard,  his  experiments  bearing  upon  tiie  connection  of  tbe 
nerves  with  the  function  of  secretion,  however  much  they  maj  hive 
been  varied  and  multiplied,  were  anticipated  long  bef(»«  \fj  those  of 
A.  P.  W.  Philip,  which  are  quoted  extensively  in  these  Institutes  (p.  290- 
321),  and  towards  which  £hr.  Hall  had  no  friendly  dispositiiNi  (p.  306- 
308,  and  where  the  writer  has  controverted  liis  views).    The  merit  of 
originality  which  belongs  to  the  present  writer,  in  relation  to  toa- 
periments,  consists  in  their  extensive  application  in  illustrating  the  Amc- 
tions  of  the  nervous  power  as  a  vital  agent^  profoundly  interested  not 
only  as  an  '^  excito-secretory"  power,  and  as  a  modifying  caoae  of  tU 
secreted  products^  nutrition,  &c.,  when  diverted  from  their  natnnd  sUnd- 
ard,  but  in  deducing  from  them  a  universal  agency  of  the  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system,  through  '^  the  double  nervous  arc,"  in  the  prodiK- 
tion  and  cure  of  disease,  and  by  which  he  laboured  to  explode  the  chem- 
ical and  physical  doctrines  as  early  as  1840.     But,  that  the  writer  may 
not  be  misapprehended,  he  will  say  that  he  endeavours  to  establish  the 
fact  that  secretion  in  animals,  as  in  plants,  is  conducted  by  powers  im- 
planted in  every  part,  but  that  it  is  constantly  influenced  pfajsiologic- 
ally,  pathologic^y,  and  therapeutically,  by  reflex  action  of  the  nerroos 
system,  as  also  by  direct  action  (^  227,  481). 

The  writer  is  very  sensible  that  unaccountable  coincidenceB  often  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  development  of  new  thoughts,  and  in  the  discoT- 
ery  of  hidden  things,  especially  where  enduring  reputation  may  be  won. 
^^Uhimelyibicgx8,**—^^Uho  tiene  la  fama^y  otro  carda  la  UmaP  But  the 
reader,  with  these  Institutes  before  him,  will  quickly  And  that  much  that  is 
claimed  by  Dr.  Hall,  and  all  that  he  has  granted  to  Dr.  Campbell,  in  the 
foregoing  quotation,  and,  therefore,  all  that  Dr.  Allen  appropriates  to 
himself,*  abounds  in  this  volume,  and,  in  fact,  const^itut^  the  life  aw 

♦  "  Unns  Titriqae 

Error;  sed  yarils  illndit  portibus."— Hobace. 
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soul  (^'  ^0)^  Koi  i>vxff^)  of  the  work,  as  it  does,  also,  of  the  ^CommentO' 
rieSy*  and  of  the  Essaj  on  the  *^ Modus  Operandi  of  Eemedies  f^  nor  can  the 
reader  fail  of  the  condanon  that,  were  Dr.  Hall's  '<  adjudication,"  and  Dr. 
Allen's  after-thought,  founded  in  any  justice,  and  were  not  the  claimants 
themselves  the  obnoxious  parties,  the  present  writer  would  have  been  long 
ago  convicted  hj  them  and  by  others  of  arrogant  assurance  and  the  gross- 
est plagiarisms.  Nevertheless,  the  Author  is  most  happy  to  find  that  his 
solitary  position  is  becoming  relieved,  and  that  a  practical  direction  has 
been  given  to  his  labours  by  others  which  cannot  fail  of  carrying  forward 
the  great  doctrines  at  which  he  has  toiled,  and  against  manifold  obstacles, 
during  his  professional  life.-^NoTB  X  p.  n2'7. 
New  York,  September,  1857. 

PosTSCRiFT. — ^From  what  has  been  seen  in  the  last  preceding  Article 
(which  was  at  first  intended  for  publication  without  this  Postscript),  it 
will  not  appear  remarkable  that  the  Author  regards  it  as  a  duty  to  him- 
self and  to  the  cause  of  that  Philosophy  in  Physiology  and  other 
branches  of  Medicine  which  he  has  labored  to  introduce,  that  he  should 
set  forth  the  principal  details  of  what  he  considers  himself  the  unques- 
tionable Author.  Prompted,  therefore,  by  these  and  other  obvious  rea- 
sons, he  proceeds  to  assert  his  claim  of  ori^nality  to— 

1.  All  that  is  relative,  in  principle,  to  Beflex  Action  of  the  Nervous  Sys^ 
tern  in  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  including  the  application  of  antece- 
dent experiments  to  determine  the  ''  Laws  of  Sympathy"  and  of  the 
"Vital  Functions,"  as  they  respect  the  natural  conditions,  to  all  the 
great  problems  in  those  branches  of  Medicine,  so  far  as  the  Nervous  In- 
fluence is  involved  as  a  modifying  cause ;  and  a  systematic  ^eTitfro/u'a^n 
of  the  whole  subject.  The  Laws  of  Reflex  Action  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem, in  their  Physiological  aspect,  were  understood,  to  a  large  extent,  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Prochaska  (§  463  5,  476  h)y  and  justice  demands  of 
us  that  analogous  contributions  by  Hippocrates  shall  be  acknowledged 
(§  463  a),  while,  also,  it  will  be  seen  through  the  forgoing  references  that 
this  most  important  subject,  in  philosophical  and  practical  medicine,  had 
engaged  the  diligent  attention  of  other  eminent  observers  prior  to  the 
grand  discovery  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  of  the  anatomical  media  (§  464,  &c.), 
by  the  aid  of  which,  and  the  labors  of  many  others,  the  great  Prussian 
Physiologist  reduced  the  laws  of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system  to  a 
masterly  generalization.  The  Author  of  these  Institutes  had  also  given 
his  critical  attention  to  the  researches  of  Marshall  Hall,  and  has  express- 
ed his  opinion  of  their  merits  in  many  places,  and  summarily  in  §  463  h, 

2.  The  doctrine  of  Modification  of  Ae  Nervotts  Power  by  the  Causes 
which  bring  it  into  action,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  each  Cause, 
whether  mental  or  physical,  remedial  or  morlnfic,  external  and  internal, 
and  through  which  its  Alterative  influences  are  exerted  in  conformity 
with  its  various  modiflcations,  respectively — ^regarding,  therefore,  the 
Nervous  Power  as  a  Vital  Alterative  Agent  and  susceptible  of  an  endless 
variety  of  changes  in  kind  from  the  ii^uenoe  of  exciting  causes ;  being 
^hus  rendered,  in  its  extremes  of  change,  either  a  vital  stimulant  or  seda^ 
tivcy  exerting  alterative  effects,  with  corresponding  results  in  both  the  sol- 
ids and  fluids. — ^The  application  of  this  philosophy  equally  to  the  cure 
and  production  of  diseases  in  all  their  gradations.     (Index  t.  and  H.) 

3.  The  doctrine  and  demonstration  of  the  operation  oi  Remedial  Agents 
and  Morbific  Causes  by  Reflex  Action  of  the  Nervous  System^  as,  also^ 
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throagh  the  foregoing  modification  of  the  Nervous  Power  (No.  %^iSi 
that  is  relative  to  the  same  action  in  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 

4.  A  distinct  exposition  of  the  modas  operandi  of  Comkr-hrtak 
through  Reflex  Action  of  the  Nervous  System^  and  their  associate  boalti. 
fiuences;  exempHfying,  also,  by  these  agents,  the  modus  operand  of  d 
other  ag^ts  applied  to  the  sldn  when  they  prodnce  constitutional,  or  isy 
internal  effects,  whether  remedial  or  morbifio— as  in  the  case  of  oold,flle^ 
cury,  &c  (Index  IL,  Couraer-IrriUmts ;  Causes^  Mortnfic;  and-fi^nedis^ 

5.  A  distinct  exposition  of  the  modus  operandi  of  the  SOm  thnni^ 
Beflex  Nervous  Action  and  local  organic  influences^  as  exemplifyiog  aUthe 
essential  philosophy  that  js  ever  concerned  in  the  operation  of  flll  rau> 
dial  and  morbific  agents,  as  set  forth  in  the  Author's  Essay  on  theModa 
Operandi  of  Remedies  (1842),  and  in  these  Institutes  (p.  67&-681,§  905o) 
—-being,  however,  only  parallel  with  the  author's  d^nonstratioD  dh 
operation  of  Blisters  and  other  Counter-irritants  through  the  same  caos- 
tions. 

6.  The  operation  of  AncBStheOcs  through  Iteflex  Nervous  AcHoHf  as  ooa- 
tained  in  this  work. 

7.  Distinction  between  the  agendes  of  Reflex  Nervous  Action  in  tbe  dO' 
dus  operandi  of  the  Author's  group  ofAltercOives  and  among  other  denond- 
nations  of  Bemedies  (Index  I.  and  II.) — an  important  conaderatiQiijli; 
which  the  gradual  operation  of  Bemedies  through  Reflex  Nervoa  A(3k 
is  rendered  clearly  intelligible,  as  in  the  progressive  influences  of  snail 
and  frequently  repeated  doses  of  tartarized  antimony,  mercoiy,  &c(pi 
844-345,  §  516  d,  No.  6, 889  m,  902  i-w,  904  U).  And  so,  also,  of 
the  prc^^ressive  operation  of  Morbific  Causes,  either  physical  ormeotal- 
as  in  hydrophobia,  sympathetic  diseases,  &c.  (p.  421-422,  §  657  a;  &,p> 
465-466,  §  715,  p.  661-668,  §  894-896),  The  example  of  the  -&to 
illustrates  the  principle  (No.  5). 

8.  All  embraced  in  this  work,  and  in  the  Medical  and  Phjsiologial 
Commentaries  (voL  i.,  p.  124-884)  upon  the  InflMmoes  and  Main  (^ 
randi  of  Losa  of  Blood  (whether  in  General  Bloodletting  or  ka^)» 
which  are  interpreted  by  the  Author  upon  purely  PhysiologicslUfSi 
and  mainly  through  Reflex  Actum  of  the  Nervous  System. 

9.  The  Law  of  Adaptation,  operating  through  Reflex  Nervm  irfw 
(Index  I.). 

10.  The  philosophy  of  the  natural  operation  of  the  Wm  and  Mt^d 
Emotions  through  the  direct  development  and  action  o£theNerv(mP(»tfj 
and  its  effects  as  an  Alterative  agent  when  Ihe  la^tter  operates  in  the  con 
or  production  of  disease,  as  embraced  in  this  work. 

11.  Demonstration  of  the  direct  developmeht  and  prop^tion  of  the 
Nervous  Power  as  an  Alterative  agent,  or  a  simple  Stinrnlmtotlkprtsga^ 
in  diseases  of  the  nervous  centres,  &c.,  and  as  concerned  in  Loss  of  Hood 
along  with  Reflex  Action^  &c  ,  . 

12.  What  is  relative,  in  this  work,  to  peculiarities  of5fructoreinil« 
Vital  constitution  in  different  parts  (p.  60-78,  &c),  and  their  important 
bearings  upon  Physiological,  Pathological,  and  Therapeutical  doctrinfiB, 
as  it  relates  both  to  the  direct  action  of  remedial  and  morbific  caos^ 
and  their  operation  through  Reflex  Action  of  the  Nervous  System. 

18.  The  proof  and  reasoning  embraced  in  these  Institutes,  and  in  tn 
Medical  ana  Physiological  Commentaries,  and  other  works,  in  behalf « 
Vital  Solidish,  as  applied  to  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  TherapcuticB, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  Chemical  hypotheses. 
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14.  Special  dedaction  of  VUal  Prtnc^le^  and  pecniiar  Laws  of  Organio 
Bdngs,  from  their  CompoeiUanj  as  embraced  in  this  work  (p.  23-49). 

15.  Special  deductions  firom  nitrogen  OaSy  as  oontradistingaidiiDg  the 
Organic  fix>m  the  Inorganic  Kingdom,  as  contained  in  the  Eseaj  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Vitality  (1842),  and  briefly  in  this  work  (p.  84-86, 
§  62  a-ky 

16.  Special  dedaction  of  the  principles  of  Vital  Solidian^  Physiological 
and  Pathological,  from  the  development  of  the  incubated  Egg  and  the 
physiology  of  Oeneratian,  as  contained  in  the  Essay  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Vitality,  and  in  these  Institutes  (p.  86-49,  §  68-81). 

17.  Analysis  and  elaboration  of  the  Properties  ofLife^  as  contained  in 
this  work  (p.  78-126). 

18.  The  proof  adduced  in  this  work,  and  in  the  Medical  and  Physio- 
logical Commentaries  (vol.  i.,  p.  1-119]^  of  the  existence  and  office  of  the 
ViUxl  Powers  or  Vital  Properties^  with  a  disproof  in  the  latter  work  of  the 
supposed  identity  of  the  Nervous  Power  and  Galvanism,  with  the  variety 
of  proof  herein  contained  of  the  wonderful  attributes  of  the  Nervous 
Power,  as  one  of  the  properties  of  the  Vital  Principle  of  Animals. 

19.  Exposition  of  Law  of  Vital  HabU  (p.  868-870,  §  585-687). 

20.  All  embraced  in  these  Institutes  and  the  Medical  and  Physio- 
logical Commentaries  in  disproof  of  the  Chemical  and  Physical  hypoth- 
eses as  applied  to  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Therapeutics. 

21.  Ail  herein  and  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries 
(vol.  i.,  p.  885-712)  in  refutation  of  the  Humoral  PcUhology. 

22.  Demonstration  of  the  dependence  of  Digestion  upon  Vital  Laws, 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Chemical,  as  contained  in  this  work  and  in 
the  Medical  and  Physiol<^cal  Commentaries  (voL  ii.,  p.  79-122). 

28.  Demonstration  embraced  in  these  Institutes,  and  in  the  Medical 
and  Physiolc^cal  Commentaries  (vol.  ii.,  p.  1-78),  of  the  dependence  of 
Vegetable  and  Animal  Heat  tpon  Vital  Laws,  and  against  the  Chemical 
hypotheses.(p.  286,  ^  485  h). 

24.  Experiments  relative  to  the  CircukUion  in  the  Bram,  showing  that 
the  organ  is  depleted  in  Bloodletting  (p.  824-828). 

25.  Demonstration  of  the  dependence  of  Absorption  and  Circidation  in 
Plants  and  Animals  upon  Vital  Laws  (p.  817-824,  §  1058-1055,  and 
passim).  ^ 

26.  Much  of  what  herein  relates  to  the  Powers  which  circulate  the 
Blood,  and  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  (vol.  ii.,  p. 
898-426). 

27.  The  distinction  between  Injlammation  and  Fevery  and  what  is  most 
essential  in  proving  an  active  condition  of  the  immediate  instruments  of 
Inflammation,  and  the  dependence  of  its  different  stages,  and  of  all  its 
phases  and  products  upon  Vital  Laws,  as  embraced  in  these  Institutes, 
and  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  (vol.  ii.,  p.  141-214). 

28.  All  herdn  relative  to  the  philosophy  of  Venous  Congestion  and 
Varixy  and  in  Medical  and  Physiological  Comment^es  (showing  that 
venous  inflammation  is  the  pathological  condition),  and  the  proof  of  tiie  de- 
pendence of  Tubercle  and  Scrofula  upon  Inflammation,  and  Cold  as  a 
cause  of  Congestion,  dsc.,  in  the  several  Appendixes  to  Venous  Conges- 
tion in  Commentaries  (vbl.  ii.,  p.  215-640). 

29.  Much  of  the  Physiological  bearing  of  organic  changes  incident 
to  different  periods  of  life  upon  practical  medicine  (p.  878-888,  §  570* 
584). 
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80.  The  uses  and  abuses  of  if<?rMiinatoffi^  88  ocmtainedm  tin 
and  in  Medical  and  PhyBiological  Commentaries  (toL  ii.,  p.  641477). 

81.  A  generalization  of  the  mutability  of  the  Prcpertia  of  Ujt^^ 
lying  at  the  foundation  of  disease  and  of  its  cure,  and  of  many  nilani 
dianges  of  organization  at  the  different  stages  of  life,  of  gestation,  hcU- 
tion,&c.  Also,  the  doctrine  of  a  substitutumo/paihobgmlamdiimhf 
!Remedial  Agents,  through  reflex  nervous  action^  more  fa?ouTable  to  tlie 
law  of  recuperation  than  such  as  had  been  impressed  by  the  traljoKV' 
bific  causes,  and  their  progressive  nature ;  and  the  phystological  dis&dim 
which  the  Author  has  drawn  between  r^nedial  and  morbific  agents.- 
See  Index  I.,  Vital  Pbopbbxies. — Index  11.,  RRMFnifa ;  Causes,  Moi- 
BiFic;  Therapectigs. 

82.  The  demonstration  of  the  operation  of  Astringents  upon  Vital  hin- 
ciples,  and  through  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system  (p.  370-378). 

88.  The  demonstration  of  the  operation  of  Tonics  upon  Vital  FHod- 
pies,  and  through  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system  (p.  579-583,  §  890^ 
p.  676-679,  §  904  c,  d). 

84.  Attempted  refutation  of  Theoretical  Geology^  and  of  JS^xmioKibiff 
Bemg,  to  which  there  are  references  at  p.  908,  §  1079  b,  p.  910-911, 
§  1083. 

35.  A  critical  exposure  of  the  &llacies  of  the  Medical  Doctrines  ea- 
braced  in  the  Writinos  of  P.  Ch.  A.  Louis,  in  Medical  and  Phjaobf' 
ical  Commentaries  (yoL  ii.,p.  679-815,  Bnd  passim), 

86.  A  critical  exposure  of  the  fisJlacies  contained  in  the  WsmKGsrf 
LiEBiG,  so  far  as  he  has  applied  Organic  Chemistry  to  Fbjsiologj,  IV 
thology,  and  Therapeutics  (p.  147-178,  p.  284-279,  andposm). 

87.  A  Therapeutical  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica  upon  Phjao- 
logical  principles,  and  in  the  order  of  the  relative  therapeutical  raloe  d 
the  different  substances,  and  as  applied  to  particular  forms  of  ctose. 

88.  All  that  is  relative  to  the  Bubstanllve  Existence  and  Fhjaoiogf 
of  the  SoiTL  and  iNSTmcnvE  Principle,  as  embraced  in  this  woii,  vA 
in  the  former  Essay  upon  those  subjects  (See  Index  II,  Note  at  p.  873). 

89.  Opinion  that  the  Will  exercises  a  controlling  influence  opoD  the 
Intestine  in  Defecation,  and  as  evincijig  a  remarkable  instance  of  Cioti^ 
Design,  p.  325,  §  600,  e. 

•  Note. — ^The  foregoing  specifications  appeal^  in  the  Fourth  Editkn 
of  this  work,  and  as  the  Author  has  seen  no  objections  alleged  that  in- 
validate any  of  the  claims,  but  rather  a  general,  or  at  least  tacit,ad]Di»- 
sion  of  them,  and  as  they  have  been  spontaneously  republished  in  settnl 
medical  periodicals,  he  leaves  them  in  this  Seventh  Ed.  without  modi- 
fication, but  will  add  that,  in  r^ard  to  the  term  "  exato-feerttesyfi^ 
tion*^  although  an  unimportant  matter,  and  referring  simply  to  the  p^ 
iological  condition,  he  suggested  the  term  itself  in  sections  514  A,  512, 
902  Qy  and  in  many  other  places ;  nor  will  he  neglect  saying  in  this  con- 
nexion that  he  attempted  to  show  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  nerve 
upon  the  action  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  operation  of  Connte^Im- 
taiits  and  of  Leeching  through  reflex  nervous  action  as  early  as  the  year 
1834,  in  an  article  in  the  Lokdon  Medtco^Chirurgical  JRevkw,  See  }> 
827,  §  1056. 

New  York,  Augutt^  1862. 
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[The  first  paragraph  of  tho  section  with  which  this  Sopploment  begins  appeared 
in  the  Fourth  Edition.    Ail  that  follows  belongs  to  the  Fifth.] 

COBBELATION  OF  FORCES. 

§  1085.  An  important  omission  was  made  in  tlmt  part  of  onr  Ap* 
pendix  which  relates  to  the  progress  of  "physiologicsd  and  patholog- 
ical chemistry**  (p.  119)  in  not  having  converted  to  our  purposes  the 
doctrine  of  the  "  correlation  of  forces,"  to  which  organic  chemistry, 
in  its  discomfiture,  is  now  appealing.  This  fiction  is  equivalent  to  an 
abandonment  of  the  whole  ground  to  the  vital  solidist.  It  is  a  full 
acknowledgment  that  the  powers  of  nature,  as  they  operate  in  the  in- 
organic world,  are  entirely  inapplicable  to  hving  beings,  and  that  the 
assumption  has  become  necessary  that  they  are  transmuted  into  some- 
thing very  different,  but  wanting  in  every  other  shadow  of  proof  than 
such  as  rests  upon  mere  analogies  observed  in  the  inorganic  world, 
and  without  any  analogies  between  organic  and  inorganic  beings. 
The  supposed  transmutation  is  therefore  claimed  by  the  vital  solidist 
as  his  vital  principle.  But,  curiously  enough,  the  chemico-vitalist,  in 
accepting  this  assumption,  contends,  also,  for  a  vital  principle.  Fi- 
nally, if  the  vital  force  be  a  "  transformation  of  heat,"  electricity,  &c., 
why  is  heat,  electricity,  <fcc.,  so  conspicuously  manifested  as  such  in 
living  beings?  Why  not  altogether  converted  into  the  supposed 
"correlated  force?"  How  will  be  reconciled  with  the  supposed 
"  metamorphosis  of  heat  into  vital  force"  the  prodigious  elaboration 
of  absolute  heat  by  that  organic  structure  wnich  is  said  to  be  the 
medium  through  which  "heat  is  transformed  into  vital  force?" 
Strange  function  this,  which  is  simultaneously  engaged  in  "  trans- 
forming heat  into  vital  force"  and  generating  heat  under  its  usual 
conditions !  We  suppose  that  it  will  scarcely  be  contended  that  this 
sensible  caloric  is  also  vital  force,  notwithstanding  its  complete  sub- 
mission to  the  vitali2sing  power  of  the  whole  organic  being ;  or,  if  this 
consistency  be  maintained,  the  manifestations,  by  this  product  of  or« 
ganization,  of  all  the  usual  efiects  of  caloric,  both  upon  dead  and  living 
matter,  equally  consign  the  speculation  to  the  same  fate  as  is  atten£ 
ing  the  physical  forces  in  their  less  mystified  application  to  the  sci- 
ence of  life  (^  234^,  h,  850,  nos.  16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 87, 376-^,  447-^,  448). 

On  difierent  occasions,  and  sometimes  in  the  course  of  this  work 
(p.  180-190,  §  350j  e-m,  p.  910-911,  §1083),!  have  shown  that  it  is 
the  tendency  of  this  generalization  of  organic  and  inorganic  na- 
ture to  lead  to  other  violations  of  fundamental  laws,  of  which  one  of 
tho  most  glaring  is  the  doctrine  of  the  spontaneity  of  living  beings, 
and,  therefore,  a  fully  implied  denial  of  a  Creative  IPower — ^by.  which 
I  mean  a  Power  totally  distinct  from  nature.  The  latter,  it  is  true, 
is  often  obtruding  itself  under  the  name  of  the  former ;  and  this,  I 
apprehend,  is  what  is  intended  to  be  implied  by  the  common  geology 
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ical  ezpressionSy "  the  developmental  sjstem,^  and  '^the  pTOgrenve  de- 
velopment" of  living  beings,  according  to  their  rank  in  the  scale  of  a^ 
ganization.  Sometimes,  indeed,  this  appears  to  be  distinctly  a?(nred, 
and  of  which  I  shall  present  an  example  from  a  late  g^logical  wotkoC 
good  repute  to  show  the  method  in  which  the  doctrine  of  chance  is  tricked 
out  with  the  devices  of  "  positive  science,"  but  in  oppositioa  to  iti 
pl^est  facts  and  principles.     Thus,  it  is  said  that, 

"We  are  not  told  that  the parturitive  powers  of  the  earth, wha 
they  first  began  to  be  exercised,  were  very  different  from  what  tli«j 
are  now.  They  may  have  been  more  rapid  or  more  slow,  but  if  i 
was  a  real  physical  energy,  governed  by  law,  and  not  merely  an  uli- 
trary  sign  of  a  contra-natural  power,  it  must,  at  least,  have  had  i 
harmony  in  its  workings — such  a  harmony  as  would  have  reqniFed 
that  the  widely  varying  among  its  diversified  effects  should  bear  sone 
ratio  to  the  greater  strength  or  longer  duration  in 'the  cause  fi 
would  not  have  brought  out  the  full-formed,  full-grown,  and  ripeoed 
cedar  of  Lebanon  in  the  same  time  it  required  for  giving  birth  to  the 
mushroom.  Jfo  intimation  is  given  that  the  first  growth,  after  tbe 
instantaneous  starting  power,  or  the  utterance  of  the  creatiyeWord, 
was  not  as  natural  as  any  that  followed.  We  are  rather  led  to  be- 
lieve that  this  first  growth  gave  the  law  to  all  subsequent  productiou. 
If  the  first  plants  or  trees  did  not  come  from  a  previous  organiid 
seed,  the  first  seeds,  at  all  events,  grew  out  of  the  plant,  and,(B/flr 
da  the  language  gives  ua  any  ideOy  in  a  similar  manner,  and  by  i 
similar  law,  and  in  a  corresponding  time,  or  succession  of  times,  to 
that  which  regulated  any  suosequent  seeding,  or  ripening,  or  firurtili- 
cation  of  the  parent  organism."  And,  again, "  There  was  Siprmm 
nature  in  the  earth,  whether  it  had  been  in  operation  for  twenty-four 
hours  or  twenty-four  thousand  years.  We  may  compare  this  toj 
stream  flowing  on  and  having  its  regular  current  of  law,  or  legiMd 
succession  of  cause  and  effect.  Into  this  stream  we  may  say  there 
was  dropped  a  neto  power — BupernaJbiraJLt  yet  not  contra-natanl,  or 
unnatural — ^varying  tiie  old  flow,  and  raising  it  to  a  higher  Iwsnd 
a  higher  energy,  yet  still  in  harmony  with  it.  New  causations, « 
new  modifications  of  causation  arise,  and,  after  the  snccessioiB  m 
steps  required,  be  they  longer  or  shorter,  a  world  of  v^tatioa  » 
the  result  of  this  chain  of  causation  in  the  one  period,  and,  throngft 
an  analogous,  if  not  similar  process,  an  animal  creation  arose  in  anoUJ- 
er."— (mj  iJt(dic8  are  mine.)— Professor  Tatlkb  Lewj&' Six  Dafl 
of  Creation^  p.  206, 216.     1855.— See,  also,  Dabwik,  p.  SU,  wfc 

Such  is  the  philosophy  of  the  "typical"  or  « progrefiriye develop- 
mental system,"  or  spontaneity  of  living  beings.    It  is  defective  W" 
ever,  in  assuming  that  the  same  "parturitive  powers  of  the  eartn 
which  "  gave  birth"  to  the  first  plants  and  animals  contJuue  to  oip^ 
rate  now— and  it  is  not  true  to  the  Sacred  Record  in  affirming  iMt 
— "  no  intimation  is  given  that  the  first  growth  after  the  mstantane. 
ous  starting  power,  or  the  utterance  of  the  creative  ^^'^^fj- 
as  natural  as  any  that  followed,"  and  then  explaining  awav  vm* 
affirmed  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  vegetable  world,  ^"^^. 
most  distinctly  stated,  and  in  remarkable  consistency  with  ^^f^^. 
of  man  and  animals  in  a  state  of  maturity,  that "  the  Lord  ^.J°f^ 
the  earth  and  the  heavens,  and  ev^ry  plant  of  the  field  be/ore  u 
in  the  earthy  and  every  herb  of  the  field  btfore  it  greno  /  for  the  JiOro 
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God  had  not  caused  it  to  rain  tipon  the  earth,  and  there  was  not  a 
man  to  till  the  CTound ;"  thus,  abo,  assigning  the  reasons.  TlTe  au- 
thor must)  therSore,  abide  by  his  own  authority.  I  may  finally  add 
that  an  examination  of  this  subject  occurs  in  my  Essay  on  ITieoret^ 
ical  Geology  J  to  which  reference  id  made  at  p.  008,  §  1079,  b.  % 

Organic  nature  is  one  of  the  greatest  embarrassments  with  which 
modem  theoretical  geology  has  been  obliged  to  contend  ever  since 
Dr.  Bucldand  discovered  that  the  trilobite  is  endowed  with  eyes,  and 
it  has,  accordingly,  undergone  many  mutations  as  geologists  have  be- 
come somewhat  informed  of  the  laws  of  living  beings.  Nevertheless, 
such  is  the  hidden  nature  of  physiology,  and  not  to  be  acquired  by 
any  extent  of  anatomical  knowledge  without  a  long  and  laborious 
study  of  the  phenomena  of  living  beings,  and  in  their  morbid  as 
well  as  natural  aspects,  the  propensity  remams  to  group  the  organic 
world  tmder  the  category  of  the  inorganic.  Examples  of  this  nature 
are  conmion  enough,  but,  to  carry  out  still  farther  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  present  section,  I  shall  quote  a  paragraph  firom  a  work  hj  the 
distinguished  Alexander  Yon  Humboldt,  who,  according  to  President 
Edward  Everett,  ^^  owes  his  position  in  the  intellectual  world  to  his 
grasp  of  the  whole  domain  or  science  and  the  majestic  range  of  his 
generalizations."  In  his  generalization  of  the  forces  and  phenomena 
of  nature,  he  undertakes,  upon  this  scheme  of  philosophy  as  applica- 
ble to  inorganic  beings,  to  bring  the  organic  world  witnin  the  domsdn 
of  that  phUosophv,  a  distinct  enunciation  of  which  occurs  in  his ''  As- 
pects  of  Nature." 

^^  Reflection  and  continued  study  in  the  domains  of  physiology  and 
chemistry,"  says  this  learned  man,  ^^  have  shaken  my  earlier  belief  in 
a  peculiar  so-called  vital  force.  In  1797,  at  the  close  of  my  work  en- 
titled '  Yersuche,'  etc.,  I  already  declared  that  I  by  no  means  redd- 
ed the  existence  of  such  pecuHar  vital  forces  as  demonstrated.  Since 
that  timB  I  have  no  longer  called  peculiar  forces  what  may  possibly 
only  be  the  operation  of  the  concurrent  action  of  the  several  long* 
known  substances  apd  their  material  forces."  i^  I  have  said,  in  ^  Cos- 
mos,' ^The  myths  of  imponderable  matter  and  oi  vital  forces  peculiar 
to  each  organism  have  complicated  and  perplexed  the  view  of  na- 
ture.' "  "Farther  on  in  the  same  volume  I  have  said,  'In  a  physical 
description  of  the  Universe,  it  should  BtUl  be  noticed  that  the  same 
substances  which  compose  the  Oi^anic  forms  of  plants  and  adhnals 
are  also  found  in  the  inorganic  crust  of  the  Globe ;  and  that  the  same 
forces  or  powers  which  govern  inorganic  matter  are  seen  to  prevail 
in  organic  beings  likewise,  combining  and  decomposing  the  various 
substances,  regulating  the  forms  and  properties  of  organic  tissues, 
but  acting  in  these  cases  under  compUoated  conditions^  yet  unexped- 
ed  [unexplained?],  to  which  the  very  vague  terms  of  vital  phenom- 
ena^ operation  oj  vital  forces^  have  been  assigned,  and  which  have 
been  systematically  grouped  according  to  analogies  more  or  less  hap- 
pily imagined." — ^f).  40&-410. — ^Also,  instUuteSy  p.  272,  §  447  g. 

buch  is  the  opinion  of  an  imusually  vigorous  mind,  and  remarkably 
enriched  by  an  observation  of  nature ;  and  if  it  can  be  of  any  advan- 
tage to  the  cause  which  he  advocates,  it  is  welcome  to  it.  it  is  the 
hi^h  authority  in  science  which  this  philosopher  has  so  justly  ac- 

Smred,  and  the  factitious  importance  which  his  opinion  of  organic  life 
erives  from  its  incorporation  in  "  the  majestic  range  of  his  general- 
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izations"  that  have  led^  in  part,  to  its  introduction  here.  Bot  it 
should  be  considered  that  Yon  Humboldt  was  an  unprofesaonsliiaD, 
without  any  recognition  as  a  physiologist  in  the  department  of  orgsoe 
nature,  and  that  ne  was  therefore  rather  less  qualified  to  det«nmse 
the  merits  of  the  question  than  many  others  who  had  made  h  the 
great  topic  of  professional  life,  and  least  of  all,  was  he  entitled  to  eo- 
ploy  his  authority  in  speaking  contemptuously  of  the  doctiine  whidi 
underlies  the  lallours  of  Haller,  John  Hunter,  Bichat,  his  own  fiieod 
John  Miiller,  and,  I  may  add,  of  every  man  of  note  in  medidne  sDce 
the  days  of  Hippocrates.  It  should,  moreover,  be  considered  that  tis 
degradation  of  man  and  other  living  beings  formed  an  indispeosibfe 
element  in  our  Author's  plan  of  the  generalization  of  natare.  Wht 
out  it,  Cosmos  could  not  have  been  written.  *'  The  view  of  Daton" 
would  have  been  otherwise  too  much  "  perplexed." 

Besides  the  disposition  which  I  have  always  endeavomied  to  mm 
fest  of  affording  the  physical  school  of  organic  nature  the  opportnnitT 
of  explaining  their  philosophy  in  their  own  unreserved  waT*  I  to 
also  in  view,  in  the  present  case,  my  oft-reiterated  proof  that  it  istiK 
tendency  of  this  generalization  of  the  forces  of  nature  to  condoctits 

f)rojector8  and  advocates  to  still  greater  violations  of  phpdogieil 
aws,  since  those  laws  positively  enjoin  an  ascription  of  the  ''fint 
origin"  of  every  existing  species  of  animal  and  plant  to  a  Saprenie, 
Intelligent,  Creative  Power.  But,  since  this  is  ignored  by  the  d<»- 
trine  which  I  am  about  to  cite,  there  is  necessarily  an  attendant  io- 
plication  that  man  and  othet  organic  beings  were  "brought forth," ii 
the  language  of  theoretical  geology,  "  by  the  parturitive  powers  of 
the  earth ;"  or,  as  explained  physiologic^y,  the  properties  impressed 
upon  matter  include  a  certain  num&r  of  a  vital,  "  slumbering,"  »■ 
ture  (§  135  dy  250f  a-/),  through  which  the  requisite  17  or  ISefc- 
ments  were  assembled  together,  for  every  species  of  animal  and  pint, 
which  then  united  them  mto  an  almost  endless  variety  of  precise  ter- 
nary, quaternary,  <fec.,  compounds,  then  arranged  them  into  amnhitiide 
of  complex  designs,  developed  reason  and  instinct,  and  ended  by  at 
abling  man,  and  all  mammiferous  animals,  and  all  unfledged  hiras,to 
provide  sustenance  for  themselves  in  their  state  of  infancy  (§  82-S?> 
360f  c-36 1 , 1 082, 1 083.  Also,  Iin)BX  I.,  Articles,  CornposUiorh  ^ 
ture^  Zif€y  Vitalism  and  Solidism^  Design^  God  and  Ifahire^  the  orig- 
inal Sssay  on  the  Soid  and  Instinct^ja.  158-1 Y2,  being  an  Appeodix 
on  the  foregoing  subject,  and  the  Essay  on  TheoreUeal  6m>^i 
§  1079  b)*  Here  is  the  intended  paragraph  from  Cosmos,  which  lets 
us  farther  into  the  philosophy  of  <^  positive  science :" 

*^  Geographical  investigations  regarding  the  andent  sett,  (be  so- 
called  '  cradle  of  the  human  race,'  are  not  devoid  of  a  mjtldcal  <^ 
acter.*'  Our  Author  then  quotes  approvingly  from  his  brother  Will- 
iam as  follows:  "«We  do  not  know,  either  from  hiatoiy  <»  fro"^ 
authentic  tradition,  any  period  of  time  in  which  the  hnman  race  m 
not  been  divided  into  social  groups.  Whether  the  greganm  cx^ 
dition  was  original,  or  of  subsequent  occurrence,  we  hme  no  m^ 
evidence  to  show.  The  separate  mythical  relations  found  io  exist  in- 
dependently of  one  another  in  di&rent  parts  of  the  earth  appear  to 
refute  the  first  hypothesis,  and  concur  in  ascribing  the  generatioD  of 
the  whole  human  race  to  the  union  of  one  pair.  The  general  p^*^ 
alence  of  this  myth  has  caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  traditionary 

*  I  haye  shown  that  man,  mammiferoas  animals,  and  birds,  miut  hAT0  2m^  creiR^ 
ex  necessitate  ret,  in  a  state  of  maturity  both  of  mind  and  body. 
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record  transmitted  from  the  primitiye  man  to  bis  descendants.  But 
this  very  circumstance  seems  rather  to  prove  that  it  has  no  historical 
^oundcUion^hut  has  sunply  arisen  from  an  identity  in  the  mode  of 
mtellectual  conception,  which  has  everywhere  led  man  to  adopt  the 
i:  same  conclusion  regarding  identical  phenomena ;  in  the  same  manner 

I  as  many  myths  have  doubtlessly  arisen,  not  from  any  historical  con- 

i  nection  existing  between  them,  but  rather  from  an  identity  in  human 

i  thought  and  imagination.    Another  evidence  in  favour  oi  the  purely 

[  mythical  ruxtwe  of  this  belief  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  first 

\  origin  of  mankind — a  phenomenon  which  is  wholly  beyond  the  sphere 

:  of  experience-— \&  expmned  in  perfect  conformity  with  existing  views, 

t  being  considered  on  the  principle  of  the  colonization  of  some  desert 

\  island  or  remote  mxmrUainxms  vaiUey  at  a  period  when  m^znkind  ha<l 

already  existed  for  thousands  of  years.    It  is  in  vain  that  we  direct 
{  our  thoughts  to  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  the  first  origin^ 

,  since  man  is  too  intimately  associated  with  his  own  race  and  with  the 

relations  of  time  to  conceive  of  the  existence  of  an  individual  inde- 
:  pendently  of  a  preceding  generation  and  age.    A  solution  of  those 

[  difficult  questions,  which  cannot  be  determined  by  inductive  reason- 

I  ing  or  by  experience — ^whether  the  belief  in  this  presumed  traditional 

^  condition  be  actually  based  on  historical  evidence,  or  whether  mankind 

inhabited  the  earth  in  gregarious  associations  from  the  ori^  of  the 
race — cannot,  therefore,  be  determined  from  any  philological  data, 
and  yet  its  elucidation  ought  not  to  be  sought  from  other  sources.' " 
I  — Cosmos^  vol.  L,  p.  365,  Harper's  edition. — My  italics  (p.  158,  no.  5-^). 

We  may  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  our  Author's  generaliza- 
tion of  nature  embraces  La  Place's  doctrine  of  the  evolution  of  the 
solar  system,  and  as  inculcated  in  the  ^'  Vestiges  of  Creation"  (p.  186, 
§  850f  kk)^  and  now  adopted,  indeed,  by  many  astronomers.  The 
subject  is  invested  with  a  certain  degree  of  physiological  interest  on 
account  of  the  constitution  of  the  primary  rocks,  and  the  analogical 
reasoning  which  may  be  thence  carried  to  the  spontaneity  of  living 
beings  from  the  assumed  evolution  of  these  rocks  from  a  gaseous, 
chaotic  state,  exclusively  through  the  properties  impressed  npon  mat- 
ter. This  I  have  endeavoured  to  expound  in  my  lissay  on  Theoret- 
ical Geology,  and  I  recur  to  the  subject  now  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing  the  harmony  with  which  Cosmos  has  carried  out  the  generaliza* 
tion  of  nature,  and  of  giving  to  its  system  all  the  advantages  that  can 
inure  from  such  consistency,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  enabling  it  to 
accept,  as  graciously,  the  penalties  of  any  defects,  and  thus  subserve, 
in  either  case,  some  of  the  greatest  truths  and  princii)les  in  nature  and 
Religion.  The  following  extract  embraces  the  doctrine :  when  speak- 
ing of  the  origin  of  aerolites,  he  says, 

^^  I  would  ask  why  the  elementary  substances  that  compose  one 
group  of  cosmical  bodies,  or  one  planetary  system,  may  not,  in  a  ^eat 
measure,  b6  identical  ?  Why  should  we  not  adopt  this  view,  since 
we  may  conjecture  that  these  planetary  bodies,  like  all  the  larger  or 
smaller  agglomerated  masses  revolving  round  the  sun,  have  been 
thrown  off  from  the  once  far  more  expanded  solar  atmosphere,  and 
been  formed  from  vaporous  rings  describing  their  orbits  round  the 
central  body." —  Cosmos^  vol.  i.,  p.  132. 

It  is  not  now  my  purpose  to  mscuss  the  merits  of  the  Mosaic  JERs- 
tory  of  Creation,  as  this  is  not  the  place,  and,  moreover,  I  have  done 
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that  in  the  Essay  on  Theoretical  Oeology.    Bat  it  is  appropriate  to 
remark  that  if  the  want  of '^  experience'*  disqualifies  ns  for  jndgin^^  of* 
the  ^'  first  origin  of  mimkind,"  as  intimated  in  one  of  the  foregoing 
quotations,  and  if  we  do  not  choose  to  aooept  the  aooount  of  Revela- 
tion as  ^^  historical,'^  it  is  highly  incumbent  upon  physiological  science 
to  declare  that  the  laws  of  nature  utterly  contradict  the  doctrine  tbst 
organic  beings  were  evolved  by  those  laws,  and  that  they  therefore 
proclaim  their  dependence  upon  an  Intelligent,  Creative  Irower.     In 
the  former  case  we  have  an  ample  amount  of  ^*  experience,"  and  if  the 
latter  be  admitted,  all  nature  ceases  at  once  to  be  mysterious  (§  4\ 
6),  and  mysterv  associates  itself  with  God  alone.    This  doctrine  of 
^  experience,''  it  must  be  allowed,  has  been  carried  to  the  same  suIk 
ject  by  distinguished  physiologists  (8  350f  Z),  but  it  is  as  applicaUe 
to  all  the  miracles  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  all 
the  most  essential  means  upon  which  the  authenticity  of  Christiamty 
depends,  as  to  the  origin  of  mankind ;  and  it  would  be  quite  as  &tal 
in  science,  and  even  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  *of  man,  as  it  is  to  Rdig- 
ion.    It  is  even  possible  that  Humboldt  would  not  have  won  laurds 
in  America  had  it  not  been  for  the  inductive  philosophy  of  Columbus. 
Our  Author  appropriates  in  Cosmos  the  historical  facts  of  the  Old 
Testament  so  far  as  they  relate  to  simply  human  affairs,  because  it 
alone  informs  us  of  that  era  of  mankind,  and  this  information  was  im- 
portant to  Cosmos ;  and  herein  lies  the  distinction  between  that  esp- 
perienee  which  is  so  readily  accepted  on  the  mere  testimony  of  man, 
and  that  in  which  man's  agency  is  associated  with  Divine  interposi- 
tion, till  it  finally  culminates  in  the  distinction  between  eagDerience 
Kud^aith  in  their  abstract  relations.*'  A  trust,  therefore,  in  the  mere- 
ly historical  firsts  of  the  Bible  (for  our  Author  has  been  defended 
upon  this  principle),  is  no  proof  whatever  of  a  belief  in  Revelation,  or 
in  its  Autnor — ^no  more  so  than  the  Jew's  trust  in  the  biography  of 
our  Lord,  as  it  respects  His  humanity,  is  a  proof  that  he  is  a  Christian* 
It  is  not  unusual,  mdeed,  for  the  mere  Pantheist  to  employ  the  term 
creator  as  a  sort  of  compromise  with  the  Theist,  and  even  to  make 
professions  of  Christianity.    But  this  has  signally  failed  after  the  day 
of  novelty,  and  personal  mfiuence,  and  mut^  admiration  has  ceased, 
and  the  authors  and  actors  have  passed  into  history.    Injustice  is 
sometimes  done,  as  was  remarkably  the  case  with  the  jReUffio-MecNeij 
for,  although  it  abounds  throughout  with  evidences  of  ibe  highest 
order  of  fiuth,  yet  its  author  incurred  the  charge  of  infidelity;  and 
more  than  fifty  years  after  his  death,  when  time  had  extinguished 
animosities,  Samuel  Johnson  thought  it  necessary  to  contribute  the 
weight  of  his  mind  and  character  to  the  just  cause  of  rescuing  the 
Author's  memorv  from  this  imputation,  notwithstanding  Browne  had 
made  an  able  defence  of  himself.    But  it  shows  llie  strong  course  of 
reason  in  its  deliberations  upon  doctrines  and  professions. 

Finally,  besides  the  great  question  of  the  identity  of  the  forces  and 
laws  of  organic  and  inorganic  beings,  the  remaining  object  of  the 
present  discussion  has  been  equaHy  in  behalf  of  scientific  interests,  es- 
pedally  physiological ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  the  ^  ex- 
perience'^ upon  which  are  founded  the  facts  and  principles  in  phjm- 
^^^g79  than  the  assumed  or  implied  origin  of  living  beinffs  m  the 
forces  which  rule  the  inorganic  world;  and  coming  to  tlie  mtricate, 
but  methodical  constitution  of  the  primary  rock%  uie  endence  of  a 

.  *  He  sayB  in  a  letter  to  Varnhageii— "  Pouiblv  my '  Book  of  Natnn*  ia  not  snffident- 
Jy  Chnstian  for  her  Majefty,'*  Victoria.— Zettert,  &c 
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direct  interposition  of  Creative  Power  in  their  formation  is  as  palpa^ 
ble  as  in  livug  beings,  as  manifested  in  the  assembling  of  the  numer- 
ous elements  which  compose  the  crystalline  constituents,  and  in  the 
methodical  disposition  of  the  three  crystals  in  the  bosom  of  each  other 
which  make  up  all  the  granite  of  the  globe ;  or,  if  sometimes  the  three 
be  united  witn  a  fourth,  or  that  fourth  replace  one^of  the  three  in 
other  granitic  rocks,  the  same  methodical  arrangement  obtains ;  all 
of  which,  with  other  characteristics,  concur  in  yielding  the  same  kind 
of  testimony  of  supernatural  dependence  as  the  composition  and 
structure  of  living  objects,  however  probable  it  be  in  the  former  case 
that  there  was  a  subordinate  instrumentality  of  the  forces  and  laws 
impressed  upon  matter ;  while,  also,  the  nebular  hypothesis,  and  ev- 
ery other  shape  of  the  Plutonic  doctrine,  is  absolutely  contradicted  by 
the  water  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  primary  rocks,  by 
the  uniform  absence  of  all  traces  of  fosion  among  the  crystals,  and 
especially,  filso,  by  the  vast  differences  in  temperature  at  which  those 
crystals,  and  that  water,  and  the  numerous  metallic  substances,  un- 
dergo condensation,  besides  an  array  of  other  facts  whose  introduc- 
tion here  would  he  inappropriate,  but  which  I  have  considered  exten- 
sively in  the  Essay  on  Tneoretical  Geology.  Here,  therefore,  is  some- 
thing for  the  senses,  something  from  "  experience,"  something  demon- 
strable through  the  established  facts  and  laws  in  chemistry  and  phys- 
ics. Still,  however,  it  is  certainly  to  be  expected  that  all  who  neglect 
the  facts  which  declare  the  "first  origin"  of  man  and  other  living  be- 
ings in  an  Intelligent,  Creative  Power,  and  refer  their  oriffm  to  the 
powers  of  nature,  will  imhesitatingly  ignore  the  corresponding  facts 
m  their  relation  to  the  earth,  and  assemble  the  whole  under  a  com- 
mon generalization.  A  critical  attention,  also,  to  the  writings  of 
those  who  sustain  the  nebular  hypothesis  will  result  in  the  conviction 
that  they  are  equally  pledged  to  the  doctrine  of  the  evolution  of  or- 
ganic nature  through  the  powers  alone  which  appertain  to  matter. 

Science,  for  its  own  sake,  especially  physiological  science,  should 
be  consistent  with  itself.  Nor  may  we  exclude  from  the  interests  of 
the  latter  the  eosmogony  of  the  nebular  hypothesis,  for,  as  I  have 
shown,  such  is  the  elementary  composition  of  the  primary  rocks 
(seven  elements  for  feldspar,  ten  for  mica,  and  which,  according  to 
the  nebular  hypothesis,  must  have  existed,  along  with  all  other  terres- 
trial things,  in  a  perfectly  blended  condition),  and  such  the  uniform- 
ity and  arrangement  of  the  crystalline  substances,  and  such,  there- 
fore, the  CTound  for  analogical  reasoning,  that  were  it  conceded  that 
the  main  Dulk  of  the  earth  was  brought  into  its  organized  condition 
by  its  own  properties  alone,  it  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  refute  the 
doctrine  of  the  spontaneity  of  living  beings  by  an^  demonstrations 
founded  on  their  elementary  composition  and  constituent  parts.  To 
assume,  as  does  the  nebular  hypothesis,  and  that  of  the  spontaneity 
of  living  beings,  that  the  elements  of  matter  were  endowed  with  the 
independent  power  of  generating  their  organized  conditions,  is  so 
contrary  to  all  experience  (for  the  artificial  production  of  crystals,  or 
as  witnessed  in  natural  progress,  bears  no  proper  analog  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  primary 'ro(£s^,  that  it  supposes  a  condition  of  things 
which  is  equivalent  to  Creative  Energy.  It  is  an  illusion,  therefore, 
to  imagine  that  science  divests  itself  ofcanses  that  elnde  its  ambitious 
grasp  by  assuming  that  "blind  material  forces"  will  explain  the  origin 
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of  both  living  beings  and  the  primary  crystalline  rocks,  smce,  in  either 
case,  it  demands  a  condition  of  forces  and  laws  which  experience  as- 
sures us,  aild  science  admits,  does  not  exist  at  present ;  or,  if  it  be 
content  with  a  simple  expression  of  ignorance  of  the  organiziiig 
causes,  from  ^^  want  of  experience,"  it  is  equally  an  adnuBaon  that 
terrestrial  beings  originated  in  causes  which  have  no  existence  now, 
and  therefore  not  belonging  to  the  constitution  of  nature.  The  plea 
of  a  ^'  want  of  experience"  simply  means  that  the  causes  which  gare 
origin  to  organic  nature  and  the  primary  rocks  ceased  their  operation 
be^re  the  observations  of  men  began.  They«have  therefore  do]oo> 
ger  an  existence ;  otherwise,  they  would  continue  to  operate,  and 
new  animals  and  plants,  if  not  granitic  rocks,  &c.,  would  be  present- 
ing themselves.  Science,  therefore,  in  separating  from  Sapernatoial 
Power  convicts  itself  of  inconsistency ;  and  the  essential  difference 
between  the  supposed  "  parturitive  power,"  and  the  cooperation  of 
Divine  Power  with  the  properties  impressed  upon  matter,  Id  ex- 
pounding the  problem  before  us,  w^hether  it  respect  the  or&[aimtioQ 
of  the  earth  or  of  living  beings,  consists  in  the  neglect,  in  m  former 
case,  of  all  the  evidences  of  Design,  and  in  a  disposition  to  lean  upon 
the  atheism  of  pantheism.  But  this  in  no  respect  compasses  the  ab- 
stract object  of  the  disciples  of  nature,  for  there  still  remaina  the 
crashing  fact  that  it  is  contrary  to  all  ^^  experience,"  to  all  that  is 
known  of  nature,  to  suppose  that  living  beings,  or  the  primitiTe 
earth,  emerged  from  the  elements  of  matter  without  at  the  same  time 
supposing  that  some  supernatural  agency  was  concerned  in  the  woriui 
In  the  one  case,  therefore,  science  stultifies  itself^  while,  in  yielding 
to  the  agency  of  an  Intelligent  Creative  Power,  it  simply  obeys  the 
exigencies  of  the.facts  and  the  dictates  of  that  reason  which  prof^ 
to  be  a  rude  imitator  of  some  of  the  Designs  which  challenge  its  faith 
in  a  higher  order  of  Reason  (^  350i/-i,  £,  1079  *,  1083). 

The  Glycogenic  Function  of  the  Liver, 

§  1086.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
work  is  the  important  one  of  the  supposed  glycogenic  function  rf  the 
liver.  Had  tms  anomalous  comphcation  of  functions,  with  flU  i^ 
other  attendant  peculiarities,  been  attributed  to  the  liver  only,  it 
would  have  been  more  difficult  to  have  arrived  at  the  real  £icts  in 
the  case.  But  the  discoverer  has  recently  not  a  little  invalid^^tbe 
plausible  experiments  which  had  conducted  him  to  his  condusionB  by 
assigning  this  same  function  to  the  placenta  "  during  the  early  period 
of  fcetal  life."  This  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  coroUay  from 
the  imputed  function  of  the  fully-developed  liver  and  its  immatnnty 
during  the  early  period  of  foetal  life,  but  resting  upon  experimental 
observation.  That  such  a  coincidence  should  exist  between  two  or- 
gans so  diflferently  constituted,  and  whose  principal  offices  are  bo  oifr 
similar  in  the  economy  of  life,  may  well  raise  our  admiration;  and 
this  the  more  so,  as  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  placenta  is  said  to 
disappear,  along  with  its  special  anatomical  provision,  as  soon  as  the 
foetal  liver  has  advanced  to  a  maturer  development.  Nature,  there- 
fore, to  be  consistent  in  this  remarkable  scheme,  should  have  allottea, 
also,  to  "  the  transitory  glandular  or  epithelial  client  of  the  p* 
centa,"  as  to  the  mature  liver,  the  vicarious  function  o(  seoretiia 
bile;  jmd  hence,  should  the  glycogenic  function  be  established, and 
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the  exact  disappearance  of  the  glandular  elonent  when  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  the  exigencies  of  KBtal  life,  we  may  expect  to  hear  from 
the  eminent  physiologist  that  he  has  demonstrated  the  co-existence 
of  the  two  hepatic  functions  in  the  placenta.  But  the  original  snp- 
position  relative  to  the  liver  was  apparently  encumbered  with  diffi- 
culties, as  was  diown  in  sections  1031-1083,  and  the  ^'vicarious''  na- 
ture of  the  supposed  temporary  office  of  the  placenta  would  seem  to 
belong  to  the  category  of  the  ^*  vicarious  spermatozoa,"  as  represent* 
ed  in  section  83  ft,  or  to  what  is  perhaps  more  analogous  in  §  493  c. 

.  The  Ocmsep/ th^  Uhod^a  Jluidity. 

-  §  1087.  It  was  a  very  ingenious,  and  so  fiir  as  appearances  went, 
a  plausible  demonstration  oi  Dr.  Richardson's,  in  his  prize  essay,  that 
the  blood  owes  its  fluidity  to  the  presence  of  ammonia.  This  is  a 
question,  however,  not  to  be  deternuned  by  chemical  experiments,  or 
by  any  other  outside  o£  the  living  body.  If  expenments  with  pep- 
sin, or  the  '*  digestive  mixture,'^  could  not  stand  the  test  of  organic 
philosophy,  nor  even  of  experimental  philosophy  (p.  781,  §  1029), 
It  was  scarcely  probable  that  those  would  long  endure  by  whidi 
the  new  doctrine  of  the  blood's  fluidity  was  veir  plausibly  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  physiolo^cal  world ;  and  the  only 
apparent  objection  about  it  was,  that  it  did  not  insist  that  the  heart 
and  blood-vessels  are  stimulated  into  action  by  the  solvent  principle 
of  the  blood.  It  may  have  been  foreseen  that  such  a  theory  would 
imply  mreat  fluctuations  beyond  the  standard  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
acoordmg  to  the  variable  proportions  of  ammonia.  But  it  is  at 
least  certain  that,  whenever  such  experiments  have  been  attempt- 
ed upon  this  organic,  living,  complex  flnid,  whatever  their  nature, 
they  have  been  shown  to  be  fallacious,  and  such  has  been  the  early 
fate  of  this  new  hypothesis  in  the  hands  of  Brttck  and  Zimmermann, 
the  form^  particularly  sustaining  the  Hunterian  theory  that  the 
fluidity  is  owing  to  a  vivifying  influence  exerted  upon  the  blood  by 
the  sanguiferous  organs,  while  the  latter  very  justly  supposes  thak 
the  coagulation  of  abstracted  blood  is  due  to  chemical  transforma- 
tions. These  transformations  are  prevented,  while  the  blood  is  cir- 
culating, by  the  influences  of  the  olood-vessels  which  maintain  its 
vitality.  When  those  influences  are  withdbrawn,  the  oxygen  and 
other  elements  of  the  fluid  pass  very  quickly  under  the  operation  of 
chemical  affinities,  as  set  forth  in  section  54  a.  I  mav  flnally  add 
that,  when  the  various  characteristics  of  the  blood,  such  of  them  as 
are  represented  in  many  parts  of  this  work,  as  in  sections  688  ee, 
846,  847,  952, 953,  are  duly  considered,  it  must  be  admitted  that  such 
phenomena  €fvince  the  dependence  of  the  blood's  fluidity  upon  a  cause 
appertaining  to  the  constitution  of  the  blood  itself,  while  other  ob- 
vious considwations  place  It  beyond  doubt  that  so  important  a  con- 
dition of  the  paibuhan  fdUB  is  not  committed  to  tiie  physical  action 
of  any  one  or  its  constantly-fluctuating  constituents ;  K>r  if  ammo- 
nia be  trul^  one  of  then,  it  must  be  as  liable  to  variations,  at  least 
in  proportions,  as  the  serum,  globules,  eta,  and  the  fluidity  of  the 
blood,  therefore,  exposed  to  the  same  instability.  Richardson's  clever 
observations  have  been  accep4;ed  by  other  physiologists ;  but  they 
are  a  part  of  the  ^  experimental  philosophy"  of  the  day,  whose  facti- 
tious analogies  have  been  so  extensively  and  powerfully  arrayed 
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against  the  great  laws  of  organio  beings,  and  the  subject  is  intro- 
duced here  as  tributary  to  the  objects  of  these  Institutes. — See  Hir- 
uorjll  Pathologt,  Index  II. 

THE  modus  OPEBANDI  OF  BEHEDIES. 

§  1088  a.  As  prindlples  and  sound  analogy,  the  great  ends  of  sd* 
ence  and  the  basis  of  the  healing  art,  are  of  very  secondary  mo- 
ment with  the  speculative  as  well  as  the  practical  masses  of  man- 
kind, a  demand  is  apt  to  be  made  for  spedfic  demonstrations  of 
every  problem  that  may  arise  in  the  vast  range  of  observation.  It  is 
not  enough,  for  example,  that  it  be  shown  or  a  thousand  things  that 
the^  exert  their  morbific  or  remedial  effects  through  natural  physio- 
logical laws,  and  that  when  their  influences  extend  to  parts  remote 
frcHn  the  seat  of  their  application  it  is  through  the  medium  of  the 
nervous  system.  Each  particular  fact  must  be  settied  experimentally 
as  if  it  had  no  law  governing  its  condition.  This  propensity  must  be 
gratified,  and  it  wiU  doubtless  end,  also,  in  satisfying  all  that  organic  I 

nature  is  perfectiy  consistent,  throughout  its  mutations,  in  all  its  laws  I 

and  principles. 

The  foregoing  considerations  lead  me  into  a  farther  proof  that  cer- 
tiun  substances,  particularly  arsenic  and  strychnine,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  exert  their  effects  by  absorption,  have  been  vlssod  shown  to 
DC  incapable  of  detection  within  the  organism  when  administered  in 
poisonous  doses.  Two  cases  of  this  nature,  where  large  quantities  of 
strychnine  (two  scruples  in  one  of  them),  and  six  experiments  upon 
animals  by  poisoning  with  the  same  substance,  are  related  by  Dr. 
Alfred  S.  Taylor  in  Quy's  Hospital  Reports  (1856,  vol.  ii),  in  which 
none  of  the  poison  could  be  detected  in  the  blood  or  tissues.  Another 
case  is  related  in  the  same  Reports  (1857,  vol.  iii),  in  which  Prof. 
Christison,  and  Dr.  Maclagan  of  Edinburgh,  and  Prof.  Geoghegan  of 
Dublin,  to  whom  parts  of  the  body  were  sent,  and  Dr.  Taylor,  fuled 
of  detecting  the  poison.  Here  occurs,  also,  the  case  of  Rev.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander, who  died  fi*om  poisoning  by  arsenic,  but  in  whom  none  of  tiie 
metal  could  be  found. 

Absorption  by  tJie  Skin, 

§  1088  b.  Experiments,  also,  showing  that  the  sHn  in  its  natural 
condition  absorbs  nothing,  even  in  a  state  of  solution,  continue  to  be 
multiplied ;  and  yet  we  are  constantiy  told  in  the  books  that  remedies 
applied  to  this  organ  produce  their  effects  by  absorption  into  the  cir- 
culation. Let  us  have,  therefore,  some  of  the  late,  reiterated  experi- 
ments in  reference  to  this  question.  Thus,  it  is  stated  in  the  report 
on  Physiology  in  the  London  Medho-Ctwnsrgical  Eemew  for  Jan., 
1857,  th^ 

^^The  inferences  regarding  the  absorption  of  saline  or  organio  sub- 
stances dissolved  in  water  (m  Duriau's  experiments  with  the  warm 
bath)  are  based  on  the  examination  of  the  urine  before  and  after  the 
use  of  the  bath.  Iodine  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  carbonate  of 
potash,  sulphate  of  quinia,  and  other  salts,  were  employed.  The  re- 
action of  tne  urine  after  the  bath  was  always  alkaline,  even  when 
nitric  acid  had  been  added  to  the  bath.  Potash  and  soda  were  the 
only  bases  found  in  the  urine — no  trace  of  iodine,  cyanogen,  &c. 

^^Poulet  draws  the  following  inferences  from  his  experiments:  1. 
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That  the  urine  becomes  alkalme  after  acid,  as  well  as  after  alkaline 
baths.  2.  After  friction  of  the  skin  with  a  solution  of  tartrate  of  an- 
timony or  extract  of  belladonna,  &c.,  none  of  these  substances  were 
found  in  the  urine.  3.  The  skin  absorbs,  therefore^  neither  water  (?) 
nor  substances  dissolved'in  it,  as  long  as  the  epidermis  is  entire. 

'^  Kletzinsky's  experiments  likewise  confirm  the  non-absorption  of 
salts  through  the  healthy  epidermis." — See  Index  IL^  Articles  Hu- 

HOBAL  PjlTHOLOGT,  SkIN,  CoLD,  ConNTBB-lBBrrAN11l>,  SbTON,  PLAS- 
TERS, Remedies.    Also,  Mcpenmenis^  ^  481-484,  494  ^, 

§  1088  c.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  experiments  of  the 
foregoing  negative  character  have  little  influence,  upon  doctrines  of 
so  much  simplicity,  and  of  such  comprehensive  and  ready  application 
in  pathology  and  therapeutics  as  humoralism  and  the  operation  of 
remedies  by  absorption.  It  therefore  continues,  as  ever,  to  be  a  pre- 
vailing belief  that,  among  other  things,  the  numerous  preparations  of 
mercury  are  absorbed  both  by  the  skin  and  the  intestinal  canal,  and, 
entering  the  circulation,  not  only  thus  accomplish  their  effects,  but  be- 
come deposited  in  the  tissues  (§  851^.  Thus  lodged  in  the  system, 
they  are  supposed  to  inflict  the  manirold  evils  that  are  due  to  vicious 
habits,  or  other  foreign  causes.  But  the  most  curious  circumstance 
attending  this  hypothesis,  and  which  must  not  be  omitted  in  this  rec- 
ord of  "  experimental  philosophy,"  a  practice  has  obtained  extensive- 
ly of  immersing  these  subjects  in  iodme  baths,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
lodging the  supposed  offender.  But  the  facts  being  against  the  phi- 
losophy, at  least  as  it  respects  the  skin,  and  as  iodine  baths  have  been 
said  to  eflect  the  liberation  of  mercury  from  the  system  at  long  inter- 
vals after  the  administration  of  the  latter  remedy,  we  may  safSy  con- 
clude that  what  has  been  asserted  by  Professor  Lorinser,  and  others, 
of  a  similar  eflect  by  the  internal  use  of  iodine,  is  equallv  a  mistake, 
especially  when  connected  with  the  various  facts  which  I  have  aUeged 
against  the  supposed  absorption  of  mercury. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  be  said  that  negative  facts  cannot  contradict 
the  afiirmative.  But,  in  the  first  place,  are  the  affirmative  reliable 
(§  5i-6)  ?  Are  not  the  senses  apt  to  be  deceived  by  preconceived 
hypotheses  ?  Why,  if  many  remedies  of  a  very  irritating  nature  op- 
erate b^  absorption,  do  they  not  manifest  their  action  upon  the  heart 
as  readily  as  ui>on  organs  that  are  incomparably  less  irritable  (§  829)  ? 
Is  not  this  consideration  alone  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  nypoth- 
esis  of  absorption  ?  If  it  be  answered  that  reflex  actions  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  excited  by  remedial  agents  should,  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  which  I  have  advanced,  be  equally  liable  to  affect  the  heart. 
It  would  only  evince  an  ignorance  of  the  most  obvious  laws  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  which,  in  this  aspect  of  their  remarkable  charac- 
teristics,! have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  in  former  sections  (§  233| ; 
600y,^,m,&c.^.  The  wonderful  endowment  of  the  nervous  system  by 
which  it  receives  and  reflects  impressions  upon  particular  parts  and 
avoids  all  other  parts,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  excitmg  cause 
and  other  special  circumstances,  readily  explains,  and  can  alone  ex- 
plain, the  phenomenon  in  question,  especially  considering  its  remark- 
able frequency.  And  here  I  may  add  to  what  I  have  said  of  the  op- 
eration of  anesthetics  through  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
that  the  law  of  elective  influence  (§  233|,  500^',  A;,  &o.)  explains  com- 
pletely the  limitation  of  their  effects  to  the  organs  of  animal  life,  while 
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the  doctriBe  of  absorption  is  contradicted  by  that  limitation  (§  827  h^ 
1066),  as  is  the  doctrine  in  its  broadest  sense  by  local  diseases. 

Finally,  the  foregoing  negative  obserrations  ^§  1088  a»  V)  are  as 
good,  at  least,  as  the  affirmative ;  and  since,  therefore,  it  is  thus  shown 
that  many  remedies  that  have  been  supposed  to  always  operate  by 
absorption  do  sometimes  produce  their  effects  upon  various  parts 
without  being  taken  into  the  circulation,  and  theraore  by  no  other 
conceivable  method  than  that  which  I  have  indicated,  the  consistency 
of  the  laws  of  nature  is  such  as  to  assure  us  that  the  same  remedies 
always  exert  their  effects  upon  parts  remote  from  their  seat  of  appli« 
cation  through  alterative  influences  of  reflex  action  of' the  nervous 
system,  and  Aat,  if  they  be  sometimes  absorbed,  the  present  and  fore- 
going consideratiimsi  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  others  which  occur  in 
this  work,  equally  assure  us  that  they  are  admitted  in  such  small 
quantities  as  to  produce  no  effect  whatever,  not  even  upon  the  very 
irritable  heart.  (See  J&tdese  iZ,  Articles  BEMia>iBs,  Rbexbx  Action, 
Nebyous  Powsb,  Jbc.) 

Transfusion  of  Iteniedies  into  the  Circulation. 

§  1088.  d.  The  foregoing  sections  upon  absorption  will  remind  some 
of  our  readers  of  an  experiment  performed  a  &w  years  ago  by  Fto£ 
Buckheim,  of  iigeeting  a  solution  of  about  half  an  ounce  of  si^phate 
of  soda  in  two  oimces  of  water  into  the  iugular  vein  of  two  dogs 
without  any  effect  upon  the  intestine,  while  both  animals  were  pui^ed 
freely  by  the  same  dose  when  adnUnistered  by  the  mouth.  The  dem- 
onstration is,  of  course,  conclusive  against  the  prevailing  doctrine  of 
operation  of  cathartics  by  absorption,  and  proves  ■  that  they  exert 
their  direct  effects  upon  the  mucous  coat  of  the  intestine,  and  by  re- 
flex action  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  muscular  coat,  and  upon 
all  other  parts  that  may  feel  their  influ^ice.  In  the  present  case 
there  is  not  only  the  assurance  arising  from  the  failure  of  the  injected 
substance  to  excite  the  slightest  action  in  the  intestinal  canal,  but  the 
interpretation  suj^lied  b^  the  exciting  effect  of  the  nervous  influenoe 
when  reflected  upon  the  mtestinal  muscular  tissue  through  the  direct 
irritation  of  the  mucous  when  the  cathartic  was  swallowed ;  since,  no 
action  being  manifested  in  the  case  of  tiie  injection,  all  the  results 
from  swaUowii^  the  agent  must,  of  necessity,  be  referred  to  the  same 
causation  that  increased  the  peristaltic  movements  (§  889  a).  But 
these  are  £EU$ts  which  lie  in  the  depths  of  philosophical  medicine.  To 
be  duly  appreciated  there  must  have  been  a  laborious  study  of  the 
profound  laws  in  physiology,  especially  such  aa  are  relative  to  the 
nervous  system  in  its  connection  with  organic  functions.  In  any 
event,  the  expmments  cannot  £eu1  of  establishing  the  conviction  that 
remedies  do  not  operate  by  absorption;  and  sustain  my  conclusioiis 
as  to  the  fallacious  nature  of  this  kmd  of  ^^experimental  philosophy" 
(§  830-837).  Also,  Index  IZ,  Articles,  Caxhjlbtigs;  Oil,  Castob; 
HUMOBAL  r athology.) 

Absorpkion  tkrough  the  EpithjdiaZ  GeUs  of  the  Intestinal  liibe,  and 

iMcteal  Circulation, 

j^ti^  1089.  The  following  observations,  so  far  as  they  go,  corroborate 
ine  doctrines  in  this  work  (§  275-294,  &cX  and  in  the  Medical  and 
Physiological  Commentaries,  upon  the  subject  of  endosmose  and  ex- 
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osmose,  and  more  partionlarly  the  manner  in  which  sabstances  are 
taken  up  by  the  absorbents. 

*' Von  Wittich,"  says  the  London  Medico-Ohimrgical  Review  for 
Jnly,  185Y,  ^^  contributes  an  observation  of  ^eat  importance  regard- 
ing the  question  at  issue  (the  passage  of  sohd  molecules  through  the 
^ithelial  cells  of  the  intestinal  tube).  A  rabbit  killed  (by  bleeding) 
SIX  hours  after  it  had  been  bitten  in  the  back  by  a  dog,  and  thus  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  his  posterior  limbs,  es^bited  the  chyliferous 
vessels  originating  from  the  lower  half  of  the  ileum  filled  with  an  en- 
tirely red  miid.  This  redness  was  shown  to  be  caused  merely  by  the 
admixture  of  the  red  blood-globules  in  a  large  proportion,  not  by  that 
of  coloring  matter.  The  corresponding  part  of  the  intestinal  tube 
contained  mucus  mixed  with  blood,  after  the  removal  of  which  the 
mucous  membrane  manifested  the  appearance  of  fine  red  dots,  which, 
by  means  of  a  lens,  were  recognized  as  villi  filled  with  blood.  Von 
Wittich  does  not  hesitate  to  explain  this  state  of  things  by  adopting 
the  view,  that  the  blood-globules  pass  as  such  through  the  epithelial 
cells  and  the  parenchyma  of  the  villi  into  the  chyliferous  vessels ;  but 
is  of  a  similar  opinion  regarding  the  entrance  of  fkt  and  other  mi- 
nutely divided  solid  substances  into  the  absorbent  vessels."  He 
found  the  same  true,  also,  of  the  chyliferous  vessels  of  the  cascum. 

The  foregoinff  observations  had  been  recently  made  by  others,  one 
of  whom  I  shaH  quote  upon  the  particular  question,  for  the  sake  of 
other  facts,  as  related  in  the  Med!  Chir.  Hev.  for  January,  1854. 

*^  Bruck  states,  as  the  result  of  his  observations  and  experiments 
(on  man,  swine,  and  other  mammalia),  that  the  cylindrical  epitheHal 
cells  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  through  which  the 
chyle  passes  on  its  way  to  the  lacteal  vessels,  do  not,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  consist  of  a  dosed  cavity  surrounded  by  a  complete  mem- 
brane, but  that  this  cavity  is  isolated  from  the  intestinal  tube  merely 
by  a  thin  layer  of  a  mucilaginous  substance.  Brf^  asserts  also  that 
they  possess  a  sms^  opening  on  their  opposite  side,  through  which 
the  molecules  of  fat  pass  into  the  interior  of  the  vilH**  (§  296).  And 
he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  one  of  *'  the  mechanical  means  for  the 
movement  of  the  chyle  is  the  muscular  contractions  of  the  intestinal 
tube  by  which  the  chj^le  is  pressed  into  the  villi."  Why  not,  then, 
other  things  ^^  pressed  in ;"  and  is  not  the  analogy  supplied  by  plants 
of  some  application  here?  (§289-291,  p.  166,  §  860,  nos.  26^,  27,  the 
parallel  columns^  826  a,)  It  is  an  important  and  soimd  conclusion, 
however,  and  in  which  Von  Wittich  and  Moleschott  agree  with 
Briick,  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  doctrine  (§  1064-1066),  that, 
"  When  the  villi  are  filled,  their  muscular  fibres  contract,  and  the 
fluid  they  contain  is  pressed  into  the  channels  lying  between  the  mu- 
cous and  submucous  membranes,"  and  that,  ^^from  the  lacteals  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  intestines  the  chyle  is  propelled  by  means  of  the 
muscular  contractions  of  the  tubes  into  the  vessels  of  the  mesentery, 
from  whence  it  is  pumped  up  by  means  of  the  respiratory  actions 
into  the  thoracic  duct ;"  or  rather,  as  I  tave  endeavoured  to  show, 
"pumped  up"  by  the  derivative  or  suction  power  of  the  right  cavi- 
ties of  the  heart.  {Indexes^  CiECULATioisr  op  the  Blood,  Lacteals, 
Veins.) 

In  all  the  discussions  upon  the  foregoing  subject  we  hear  nothing 
of  the  intestinal  veins  being  concerned  in  the  function  of  absorption, 
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althongh  this  is  as  much  a  matter  of  general  belief  as  in  Magendie'a 
day  (269,  829). 

Doubtless,  the  essential  fact  relative  to  the  intestinal  villi  was  well 
ascertained  by  Mr.  Cmikshank,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hunter,  whose 
statement  I  quoted  in  the  Med,  and  Physiolog.  Comm.  (1840),  that 
they  had  seen  the  villi  distended  with  chyle,  and  had  no  difficulty  in 
seeing  the  open  orifices.  I  shall  also  repeat  here,  for  patholoeicai  as 
well  as  physiological  purposes,  a  quotation  which  I  made,  in  the  arti* 
cle  upon  Endo9mo8e  and  Mcosmose  (vol.  L),  firom  K.  Jackson  on 
Febrile  Diseases.  Thus :  "  R.  Jackson,  in  speaking  of  the  enlarged 
blood-vessels  of  the  villous  coat  of  the  intestines  (m  yellow  fever), 
r/emarks  that  '  in  some  instances  the  mouths  of  the  canals  were  visi- 
ble at  different  points  in  the  interior  surface,  yielding  a  dark-coloured 
fluid  by  pressure.'  Again :  ^  The  mouths  of  ducts — ^not  blood-vessels 
— were  aiscovered  on  the  interior  of  the  colon,  containing  a  dark-col- 
oured fluid.'  ^Proceedmg  farther  with  the  investigation,  similar  ca- 
nals dischar^g  a  tar-like  fluid  into  the  interior  of  the  stomach,  more 
especially  near  the  upper  orifice,  were  in  like  manner  discovered  in 
almost  all  cases  where  black  vomiting  had  been  a  conspicuous  symp- 
tom of  the  disease.  The  appearances  were  noted,  and  they  were  on^ 
en  verified  by  inspection.'  As  to  the  open  termination  of  the  villi, 
we  are  not  insensible  of  our  solitary  position,  since  it  is  stated  in  the 
British  and  Foreign  Med.  Review  tnat '  almost  every  modem  phys- 
iologist has  now  abandoned  the  idea  that  the  absorllents  commence 
by  open  mouths  on  the  villous  coat  of  the  intestines.'  This  opinion 
we  are  certainly  bound  to  respect  so  far  as  it  is  supported  by  any 
facts,  or  is  not  contradicted  by  others." — Medical  andPhysiclogicoi 
Commentaries^  tU  supra. — Also,  InstitiUes  §  275. 

The  Forces  which  Circulate  the  Blood. 

§  1090.  The  following  quotation  is  made  from  the  British  and 
Foreign  Med.  Chirurg.  Beview  of  January,  1859,  simply  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  sustains  several  of  the  principal  conclusions  set  forth  in 
this  work,  and  originally  in  the  Medical  and  Bhf/siological  Com- 
mentaries upon  the  important  subject  of  the  forces  by  which  the 
blood  is  circulated.    See  Bidex  11.^  article  Circulation  of  the  Blood, 

^'  Nelson  considers  the  diastole  of  the  heart  as  the  effect  of  an  act- 
ive movement.  He  assumes  that  the  heart  muscles,  unlike  voluntary 
muscles,  are  possessed  of  a  double  power — ^that  of  expansion  as  well 
as  of  contraction.  The  distention  of  the  ventricles,  the  Author  says, 
^  is  an  active  and  inherent  force.'  The  mechanical  forces  acting  on 
the  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  are:  1.  That  iumishea  by 
the  heart  and  arteries ;  2.  That  by  the  pleural  vacuum  of  the  thorax ; 
and,  3.  The  expansive  power  of  the  auricle."  These,  however,  are 
only  a  part  of  the  forces  concerned,  nor  do  I  suppose  that  the  eiman- 
sion  of  the  thorax  is  much  of  an  element,  as  I  endeavoured  to  show 
in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries. 

As  to  Oesterreicher's  old  experiment  of  placing  a  heavy  weight  upon 
the  heart  of  a  frog  and  deducing  from  it  the  important  conclusion  ^t 
the  dilatation  of  the  organ  is  not  an  active  movement,  and  which  con- 
tinues to  be  quoted  as  an  unquestioned  authority,  I  show  in  the  Com- 
mentaries  that  the  experiment  proves  exactly  the  contrary. — Med.  and 
Physiolog.  Comm.^  voL  ii.,  p.  399-402. 

New  York,  1859. 
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A. 

AB83BBBNT0, 

consist  of  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics ; 
one  for  formatiye,  the  other  for  de- 
structive porposes,  p.  139,  ^  273. 
See,  also,  Vbins,  Tibsubs,  and  Ab- 

80BPT10N. 
ABBOBPTIGIf, 

description  of  the  function,  dec,  p. 
1S8-134,  ^  S68-295. 

comparative  view  of  its  physical  philos- 
ophy with  that  of  digestion,  animal 
heat,  bloodletting,  humoralism,  in- 
flammation, dtc.,  p.  99,  ^  192 ;  p.  132, 
133,  $  289-292;  p.  197,  ^  362;  p. 
238,  ^  438  b-^;  p.  457,  ^  699  e;  p. 
482,  ^  744;  p.  484,  ^  748;  p.  618, 
4  823 ;  p.  650,  ^  863  e;  p.  690,  ^906 
a ;  p.  691,  ^  909,  910,  1088-1089. 

of  unnatural  agents,  depends  upon 
morbid  changes  in  irritability,  p.  99, 
^  192;  p.  129-134,  ^  277-295;  p. 

.    519-521,  ^  826-827 ;  p.  677,  ^  904  c. 

operates  universally  through  the  lym- 
phatics, and  without  the  aid  of  any 
specific  stimulus,  p.  46,  ^  74  a,  but 
requires  a  specific  stimulus  in  the 
lacteal^.  See  Nutbition. 
AcoNiTB,  Atbopia,  Stbtcrnza,  Hvdbo- 
CTANio  Acid,  GABBomo  Acid  Gab, 
NiTBouB  OziDB  Gas,  Sulphubxo 
Etheb,  Tobacco,  dec. 

their  effects  upon-  organic  life,  and 
mode  of  operation,  p.  66,  67,  ^  143, 
148-151  ;  p.  318-321,  ^  493  <M94 ; 
p.  415-418,  ^  648  c-652  e;  p.  420, 
$  654  a;  p.  522-525,  ^  827  ^^28^; 
p.  672-674,  ^  904  &. 
Adaptation,  Law  of, 

propounded  by  the  author  in  a  series 
of  propositions,  p.  45,  ^  73  a;  p.  46, 
4  74  a  ;  p.  58,  59,  ^29 ;  p.  61-^, 
^  136-137 ;  p.  65,  66,  ^  143 ;  p.  67, 
68,  ^  149-152 ;  p.  69,  ^  156  b,  and 
references  there  ;  p.  89,  ^  188  a ;  p. 
90,  ^  188i  ar-c;  p.  93-95,  ^  188^  d; 
p.  98,  ^  191  a,  b;  p.  99,  ^  192;  p. 
101,  102,  4  201-203 ;  p.  107,  ^  226 ; 
p.  110,  111,  ^  233-233| ;  p.  330,  331, 
^600Rn,o,-  p.  850-361,^ 524-529 ;  p. 
430-433,  ^  675 ;  p.  531,  ^  837  co-839  ; 
p.  535-539,  ^  847-849 ;  p.  542,  (f  843 
c,  d;  p.  545,  ^  859  6 ;  p.  553,  ^  870 
aa;  p.  555,  ^  872  a;  p.  561,  562,  ^ 
888  or-d ;  p.  565,  566,  ^  889  g-4i ;  p. 
570,  ^  889  n ;  p.  580, 581,  §  890^  e ;  p. 
582-585,  ^  8901-591  e ;  p.  586-588, 


I  Adaptation,  Law  of-^-eorUinued. 

^  891  g-l;  p.  592,  593,  ^  891)  k;  p 
597,  4  892  c;  p.  601,  ^  892  g;  p. 
605,  ^  892  fiiP-p  ;  p.  607,  ^  892  r ;  p. 
613,  ^  892^  b,  e ;  p.  624,  ^  892f  d ; 
p.  629,  ^  892}  m;  p.  632,  ^  892|  c; 
p.  633-642,  §  892  j  ar< ;  p.  644-650, 
\  893  c-«;  p.  658-660,  ^  893  p-r;  p. 
662-664,  ^  895-899 ;  p.  669,  ^  902 
A,  i;  p.  670,  ^  902  m;  p.  679-683, 
^  905 ;  p.  684r-688,  ^  905i  b,  c;  p. 
692-694,  ^  914-928  b ;  p.  698-709, 
4  929-951. 

Adbbbion.    See  Inflammation. 

Adult  Aob, 
its  physiological  and  moral  character 
istics,  p.  880-381,  ^  579. 

Affimitt,  Vital.    See  Vital  Affinity. 

Age, 
its  physiological  and  moral  character- 
istics, p.  878-888,  ^  574-584. 

Alimbntabt  Canal, 
experifnentt  to  determine  the  Principle 
upontehich  its  Action  depends,  p.  815 

Allotbopibm, 
applied  to  illustrate  the  philosophy  of 
life,  p.  99,  ^  191  d. 

Alston,  Dr.  (1733)— shows  that  opium  is 
.  not  absorbed,  but  acts  through  nerv- 
ous system,  p.  308,  ^  484,  a,  b. 

Alvinb  Dibchabobs, 
in  their  relation  to  disease,  p.  452-455, 
.    ^694,  694i. 

Alkaloidb  of  Cinchona, 
their  therapeutical  uses,  p.  598-607. 

Altbbativbb, 
all  things  such,  moral  and  ph3rsical, 
which  are  capable  of  changing  the 
existing  condition  of  the  vital  states, 
p.  542,  4  854  c;  p.  662-665,  ^  895- 
901. 
in  large  doses  or  degrees  their  reme- 
dial or  morbific  effects  may  be  speedy 
and  profound ;  in  small  and  firequent- 
ly-repeated  doses  or  degrees,  the 
same  effects  may  be  only  gradually 
established,  in  conformity  with  the 
fundamental  plan  of  organic  nature, 
p.  89,  90,  ^  188-188^  b;  p.  107-110, 
^  226-232 ;  p.  122,  ^  240 ;  p.  210,  ^ 
387 ;  p.  214-217,  4  393-399  ;  p.  222- 
227,  ^  409  c-411 ;  p.  230-232,  ^  421- 
424;  p.  250,  251,  ^  441  c;  p.  260- 
265,  ^  445-447  b ;  p.  272, 273,  ^  447 
k;  p.  280,  ^  449  <2;  p.  288*287,  ^  45&- 
458 ;  p.  290,  ^  462,  463 ;  p.  295,  ^ 
476  a;  p.  828-332,  ^  498  /-500 ;  p 
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Alteratiyes— e<m(tniee<{. 

336-341,  ^  61^^14 ;  F.  Mft,  349, 
4  516  ii,  No.  6 ;  p.  364^69,  ^  646- 
664 ;  p.  423,  ^  669,  660 ;  p.  426,  f 
666 ;  p.  428,  ^  672  ;  p.  641,  ^  854  a, 
b;  p.  642,  ^  854  c-e;  p.  644,  ^  857  ; 
p.  546,  ^^9  5;  p.  647,  ^  863  <2^  p. 
647-650,  ^  863  ^^ ;  p.  662,  ^  867 ; 
p.  654»  ^  871 ;  p.  666,  657,  ^  873 ;  p. 
562,  ^  888  e;  p.  567-669,  i  889  /- 
mm;  p.  577,  ^  890  o;  p.  679;  p. 
698-600,  ^  892  d ;  p.  662-^66,  ^  896- 
901 ;  p.  666-670,  (  90S  e^m ;  p.  679- 
681,  4  906 ;  p.  70^-711,  $  940^962  ; 
p.  724,  4  961  a;  p.  726,  ^  961  c^  ; 
p.  782,  733,  4  973-974. 
AxiBiiiA— a  dogma  in  hamoxmUim,  ^  487 

A,  669  d,  836,  843,  961,  1007  6. 
Analooibs, 

between  Animala  and  Plants.  See 
Plants. 

between  semen  and  all  otber  vital 
agents,  p.  44-49,  ^  72-80 ;  p.  84,  ^ 
176  &;  p.  881,  ^  600  4>. 

between  the  nervous  power  and  all 
other  vital  agents,  p.  107-^1 1 1 ,  (  226- 
233} ;  p.  662, 663,  ^  896.  See,  also, 
NsBTons  POWBB. 

between  Vital  Piindple  and  Mind  and 
Instinct,  p.  84,  ^  176  b ;  p.  88,  ^  188, 
184;  p.  89,  ^  186;  p.  98,  ^  191  e; 
p.  112-126,  ^  234-246 ;  p.  870,  ^  667, 
668. 

between  Vital  Properties,  p.  97-09,  ^ 
190-191 ;  p.  100,  4  197-200 ;  p.  102, 
^203;  p.  104^^216;p.  106,^290; 
p.  107-110,  ^  226-232;  p.  112,  ^ 
234  6. 

remote,  but  illustrative,  between  the 
Vital  Principle  and  the  **  Imponder- 
ables," p.  92-96,  i  188^  d;  p.  112- 
122,  4  234-238. 

between  all  Physical  and  Moral  Canses, 
in  their  relation  to  Life,  p.  44-49,  § 
72-«0 ;  p.  62-4>8,  ^  136-162 ;  p.  M, 
^  167  b,  e  ;  p.  92-06,  ^  188^  d ;  p.  96, 
4  189  c;  p.  97,  ^  190;  p.  104,  ^  216; 
p.  107-111,  i  226-2831 ;  p.  113-122, 
^  234-240;  p.  260,  261,  \  441  e;  p. 
296,  ^  476  e;  p.  323-882,  ^  600 ;  p. 
366-868,  ^  626  4l ;  p.  868-870,  ^  636- 
668;  p.  406-412,  (  638;  p.  643,  i 
857 ;  p.  677,  ^  890  o  ;  p.  679,  680,  ^ 
890i  d;  p.  597,  ^  892  e;  p.  631,  ^ 
8921 ;  p.  646-«47,  ^  893  c,  d;  p. 
662-666,  $896-001 ;  p.  660,  $  902  A  ; 
p.  670,  $  902  m;  p.  679-683, ^  906 ; 
692-694,  f  914-923  b;  p.  698-709, 
4  929-961 .  See,  also,  Remedial  Ac- 
TioN  and  Vital  Aancrs. 
AWALooisa,  Falib, 

productive  of  error,  p.  10,  4  6^  a;  p. 
43,  $  67;  p.  84,  $  176  e;  p.  90^96, 
^lBBd;p.  182,  133,  4  289-292 ;  p. 
167-173,  4  360;  p.  182,  4  860}  g; 
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p.  238-246,  4  438  fr-440  e;  p.  618; 

619,  4  823,  824. 
Analoot, 
the  great  basis  of  science,  p.  12,  ^  6} 

/;  p.  183,  i  360  gg, 

AVALTSIS,  ChBMICAL, 

its  limits,  p.  14,  4  6 ;  p.  16,  4  14  ft ;  pt 
16,4  15;  P-  18,4  18  i2;  p.  24,  442; 
p.  25,  4  44;  p.  27-29,  4  63,  54;  p. 
321,222,4  409  6;  p.  228,  44174. 
Anabtomosis, 

its  uses,  p.68»  4  (K  •  p.  M>  66, 4 109-117. 
Anatomy, 

uses  of,  p.  3,  4  2 ;  p.  60-73,  4  83-163. 

the  basis  of  medicine,  p.  8,  4  3  e;  pi 
60-73,  4  88-163. 

teaches  nothing,  per  m,  in  phTStolosj, 
pathology,  or  therapeutics,  p.  3, 4  S 
c ;  p.  60,  4  83  c;  p.  59,  60,  ^  131. 
Akatomt,  Mobbid, 

its  uses,  dec.,  p.  456-463. 

AmMALCVLA, 

their  uses,  p.  15,  4  14  b. 
Animals,  Food  or, 
of  an  organic  nature,  p.  16,  4  17;  p. 

17-20,  4  18. 
can  not  be  indicated  by  chemical  amly- 

sis,  p.  17-20,  4  18 ;  p.  219-222,  4 

400;   p.  236,   4  433.      See,  alao, 

Plants. 
Animal  Functions,  p.  280-362,  4  4fi0- 

634. 
eonsifit  of  StntatwHf  Syn^^tbut  Fo^ss- 

tary  Motiamy  and  the  nCentti  and  m- 

stinciioef  p.  126^  4  250. 
Animal  Hkat, 
organic,  and  chemical,  philosopfa^  o( 

p.  234^279,  4  433^448. 
chemical  basis  of,  p.  288,  4  488  M, 

p.  276,  277,  4  447i/. 
organic  basis  oi,  p.  271,  4  447  /;  p. 

273,  4  447  A;  p.  662,  663,  4  896. 

See,  also,  Combustion. 
Animal  Kinodom, 
dependent  on  the  inorganic,  p.  15, 4  9 ; 

p.  16,  4  14  c;  p.  23,  4  86,  87;  p.  24, 

4  41,  42 ;  p.  26,  4  43 ;  p.  136-138^  ^ 

300-303i. 
dependent  on  the  vegetable  kingdom, 

p.  16,  4  10,  13,  14;  p.  16,  4  17;  p. 

136-139,  4  300-d03(. 
its  peculiar  properties,  p.  88, 4 184 ;  p. 

106,  4  223.    See,  dso,  Sbncdilitt, 

and  Nbbvous  Powbb,  and  Sbnia- 

tion  and  Sympathy,  and  Plants. 
Animal  Livb, 
founded  upon  organic  life,  p.  58,  f  98- 

108;  p.  64,  4  106,  110,  111;  p.  55, 

4  114-117;  p.  14a-146,  4  322-386. 

See,  also.  Lira,  and  OBOAKie  Iipb. 
Animal  Maonbtism, 
who  its  advocates  are,  p.  77, 4  1^  /; 

p.  187,  4  860}  M;  p.  634,4  844;  and 

Bbitisb  and  FoRBieN  Mboioal  Rb* 
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Animal  Ma^etism— ^0fttm»e({. 

▼XBW,  Oa.,  1846,  p.  47&-487.  Also, 
ibid.f  p.  488-468,  or  Mediciiu  Rdapt- 
ing  into  the  Dark  Ages. 

its  deceptive  nature,  p.  77,  $  167/, 
note. 

how  it  may  sometimes  operate,  p.  $34, 
^844. 

hearing,  seeing,  tasting,  one  or  all, 
show  that  perception  is  awake,  and 
that  the  skin,  nerves,  &c.,  equally 
feel  when  cut,  pricked,  &c.,  or  when 
teeth  are  extracted ;  while  connected 
speech  evinces  the  ftill  operation  of 
the  will,  judgment,  reflection,  per- 
ception, memoiy,  the  understand- 
mg.  That  is  a  test,  as  are,  also, 
the  established  laws  in  Physiology, 
p.  77,  note.  Consult,  likewise,  the 
physiological  law  as  pronounced  in 
the  harmonious  and  progressive  de- 
velopment of  all  the  senses  in  in- 
fancy, and  SoMNAKBULisM,  and  Rea- 
son. 

firmness  of  purpose  and  mental  ex- 
citement will  enable  most  people, 
especially  in  health,  to  endure  suf- 
fering without  complaint.  The  for- 
mer operates  through  the  will  alone, 
and  does  not  diminish  or  prevent 
suffering;  the  latter  by  subduing 
comnum  sensibility,  and  thus  remov- 
ing and  even  preventing  pain,  as 
seen  in  subsidence  of  toothache  at 
the  approach  of  the  dentist,  and  in 
the  subsequent  little  suffering  inci- 
dent to  the  operation  of  extraction, 
p.  77,  note ;  p.  124,  ^  243 ;  p.  534,  ^ 
844;  p.  688,  589»  ^  891  m.  See, 
also,  Sbnsibility,  SjensatioN)  and 
the  Neavous  Power. 
Animals  and  Plants, 

their  fundamental  distinction,  p.  16,  ^ 
11  ;  p.  17^20,  MS}  p.  136-139,  ^ 
30au303|.    See,  also,  Plants. 

their  Composition,  p.  16,  ^  13.    See 

Composition. 

Antimony,  Tabtaaiibd.     See  Thbba- 

pBUTics,  Remedial  Action,  Vital 

Habit,    Svdobipics,  Embtios,  and 

EZPEOTOBAHTS. 

Antispasmodics,  p.  690-693. 
Appbopriation,  oe  Nutrition  and  Sb- 

CRBTION, 

laws  of,  p.  217-227. 
Abovmentatitb  DiscussiMr, 
some  common  ground  necessary  to,  p. 
401,  ^  682  b.    See,  also,  Oroanic 

CHBMfSTRT,  ITS  RSCOMMBNDATIONS. 

AasBNic,  p.  607-612.    See,  also,  Inflam- 
mation. 
Arteries, 
experimentf  to  determine  the  Principle 
upon  which  the  Action  of  the  Heart  and 


Arteries — etmtinued. 

Arteriet  depends^  p.  296-801.     See 

Heart  and  Artbrirs. 
experiments  rdatiee  to  the  Arteries  in 

their  connection  with  the  Neroous  Sys^ 

tern,  p.  301^810.— Also,  §  899,  486. 
Arterial  Tissvb.     See  Tissues,  and 

StruoTure. 
Assimilation,  p.  134-207. 
Asafcbtida.    See  Antispasmodics,  and 

Ezpbotorants. 
Astrinoents,  p.  670-678. 

AtHEISM, 

author's  relutation  of,  p.  16,  f  14  e. 
See,  also,  X)e8ion. 
Atmosphere, 
primary  source  of  noorishment  to 

plants,  p.  136-139,  ^  803-303^. 
proves  their  creation  befoie  animals, 
p.  136-138,  ^  803^03^^  ft,  c.    See, 
also,  Nitrogen,  Animal  Kingdom, 
Animals  and  Plants,  and  Composi- 
tion. 
Atropia*— how  it  affects  the  iris  by  raflsx 
nervous  action,  and  analogous  things, 
p.  673,  ^  904  6;  p.  838,  ^  1067i. 
Attraction,  Capillary, 
as  applied  to  organio  beings.    See  As. 
SORPTION,  and  Capillary  Action. 
Authors, 
their  opinions,  not  themselves,  the  sub* 
jecta  of  oriticiBm,  p.  6,  ^  4  ft ;  p.  164, 
166,  ^  349  d  ;  p.  616,  ^  819  ft  ;  p.  640, 
^  861  e. 
indicated  as  sources  of  authority,  ibid. 
their  fallacious  statements  may  fonn 
their  best  refutation,  and  yield  the 
greatest  light  to  truth,  p.  17-19,  ^  18 ; 
p.  38-40,  ^  64 /-A;  p.  84-86. 6  176  c , 
p.  96,  ^  189  ft ;  p.  132,  133,  ^  289 ; 
p.  136-139,  ^  303-303] ;  p.  167-191, 
^  360,  861 ;  p.  199-202,  ^  364-376 ; 
p.  220-222,  ^  409  ft;  p.  284-279, 
passim ;  p.  483, 484, 4  676  ft ;  p.  614^ 
616,  4  819. 


B. 


Balsams,  Expbotorant, 

when  useftd.    See  Ezpbctorants. 
Belladonna.    See  Narcotics,  and  Aoo« 

nitb. 
Bile, 

its  mode  of  production,  p.  181,  ^  360|  e. 
Blisters.    See  Counter-irritants,  and 

Remedial  Action. 
Blood, 
Author's  theory  of  the  powers  by 

which  it  is  ciroutated,  p.  208-217. 
chemical  views  of,  p.  18,  ^  18. 
organic  elaborations  from,  each  one 
specific,  p.  18,  ^  18  d;  p.  24-84,  4 
40-62{  p.  192,4864;  p. 216,4898; 
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p.  222,  ^  409  c;  p.  226,  ^  409  A,  t; 

p.  227,  ^11. 
homogeneous,  p.  24,  ^  42,  noU ;  p.  25, 

^43. 
composed  of  seventeen  elements,  p. 

24,  ^  42  ;  p.  25,  ^  43 ;  p.  225.  ^  409. 
rapicUty  of  its  chemical  changes,  p.  29, 

^  54  a. 
rapidity  of  its  organic  changes,  p.  293, 

H27;  p.  535,  ^  846;  p.  537,  ^  847 

c;p.  710,  711,  ^952. 
deearbonization  off  a  vital  function,  p. 

229,  230,  ^  419,  420 ;  p.  274-278,  ^ 

447^ 
not  medicated  by  unaided  Nature,  p. 

531,  ^  839. 
chemical  theory  of  its  Ctreulationf  p.  157, 

158,  159,  f  350,  Nob.  3,  7,  8,  9  ;  p. 

208,  209,  ^  383  0,  b;  p.  329,  ^  500n. 
globules  of,  the  "  carriers  of  oxygen,"  p. 

255,  ^  441  /;  p.  256,  ^  44U  d ;  p. 

275-278,  4  447i  h,  f  WfHU,  ^  447*  ft. 
shown  by  Krikmkr  that  the  nerves  ex- 
ert a  remarkable  influence  upon  the 

blood,  and  api>Ued  bv  me  to  unport- 

ant  principles  in  Pathology  and  Ther- 
apeutics, p.  216,  ^  399 ;  p.  310,  ^  485 ; 

p.  445,  ^  688  ee;  p.  535,  ^  846 ;  p. 

709-711,  ^  952 ;  p.  730,  ^  969  e. 
Dloodlbttino, 
according  to  tissues  afibcted,  p.  72, 73, 

^162. 
AiTTHoa's  theory  of  its  modus  operandi^ 

how  far  original,  p.  691,  ^  906  g. 
Bloodlbttino,  Genksal,  p.  698-702. 

OXITBRAL     AND     PRACTICAL     ObsBRVA- 
TI0K8  UPON,  p.  7H-777. 

general  Extent  of  p.  711-724. 

fA  Congestive  Forms  of  Disease^  p.  724- 

732. 
in  the  Recognized  Forms  of  h^mmA- 

tion,  p.  732-736. 
t»  Simple  Continued  and  Simple  I^ter' 

mittent  Fever,  p.  736-741. 
in  the  Cold  Stage  of  Fever,  p.  739-741. 
tf»  Apoplexy f  p.  741-747. 
general  Experience,  and  Opinitms  re- 

speeting,  dec.,  p.  747-766. 
in  the  Diseases  of  Infancy,  p.  766-768. 
tn  the  Diseases  of  Out  Age,  p.  768-770. 
misapplied,  Excessive,  £ci.,  p.  772-776. 
general  Condusions  as  to  Loss  of  Blood, 

p.  776-777. 
Blood-Root.    See  Expectorants,  and 

Tberapbutics. 
Blooo-vessbls, 
their  essential  office,  p.  43,  ^  68-71 ; 

p.  54,  ^  109  b ;  p.  208-217,  ^  382- 

399 ;  p.  219,  ^  407,  406 ;  p.  223-227, 

^  409  e^ll ;  p.  289,  ^  461^  a. 
their  supposed  chemical  relations,  p. 

48,  M7;  p.  178-181,  ^  350J;  p. 

226,  ^  409  y. 
lis  wMte,  admit  the  red  globules  through 


Blood-vessds — continued. 

morbid  changes  of  irritabOity,  p.  99, 
^  192 ;  p.  816, 4  899 ;  p.  310,  {  485. 

experiments  bv  Bunbva,  Proctbe,  and 

Krxemer,  showing  the  influence  of 

the  nerves  upon  the,  and  varioudy 

applied  by  me,  ^  899,  485,  846, 952. 

Brain, 

or  its  equivalent,  the  Oanglionie  Sys- 
tem, in  the  lower  animals  (see  Nbbv- 
CDS  Power,  and  Csbbbro-Spiral 
System), 

co-operates  with  the  Mind,  or  with  the 
Instinctive  Principle,  p.  123,  4  241  e. 

and  spinal  cord,  not  necessary  to  foetal 
life,  as  seen  in  the  anencephalos; 
brt  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  indi»> 
pensable  as  supplying  the  stimulus 
to  muscular  tiuue  in  organic  life,  per- 
fecting organic  compounds,  dec.  See 
art.  SncpATHETic  Nerve. 
Brown,  John — his  doctrines,  ^  487  h, 

890^/,  1068  a, 

C. 

Calomel.  See  Cathartics,  Thebapbv- 
Tics,  Vital  Habit,  Remedial  Ac- 
tion, and  Alteratives. 

Caloric.    See  Calorification. 
an  unexplained  phenomenon  of,  p. 
276-278,  ^447 J/. 

Calorification, 
its  philosophy  investigated,  p.  234-27]^ 
4  433-448.    See  Hbat  of  Animals 
AND  Plants,  and  Combustion. 

Camphor.     See  Antispasmodics. 

Ca ntharides.   See  Cou  nter-irbitahts. 

Capillaries  and  Extrbmb  Ybssbls, 
the  former  reservoirs  to  the  latter,  p. 

216,  4  398 ;  p.  483,  ^  746  a. 
the  latter,  the  main  instruments  of  life 
and  disease,  p.  42,  ^  67;  p.  54,  ^ 
109 ;  p.  215-217,  ^  894-399 ;  p.  818, 
^  404;  p.  219,  ^  407  ^;  p.  326,  ^ 
410 ;  p.  227,  ^  411 ;  p.  286,  ^  456  a; 
p.289,^461;  p. 322, ^ 498c;  p. 479, ^ 
741  b;  p. 483,  ^  746 a;  p.  485, « 750s. 
See,  also.  Heart  and  Artbribs. 

Capillary  Action, 
physical  views  of,  subversive  of  all 
principles  in  Physiology  and  Medi- 
cine, p.  215,  ^  894 ;  p.  216,  ^  398 ; 
p.  219,  ^  407  ^  ;  p.  226,  227,  ^  410, 
41 1 ;  p.  483,  ^  746  a ;  p.  485,  ^  750  a. 
that  its  nature  is  strictly  vital  is  shown 
by  direct  experiment,  p.  127,  ^  263; 
p.  184,  ^  293 ;  p.  216,  217,  ^  399 ;  p. 
289,  ^  46H  a;  p.  295^10,  ^  476- 
485 ; — is  shown  by  the  compositioD 
of  the  blood  and  sap,  p.  23,  ^  34, 35; 
— ^is  shown  by  the  variety  and  exact- 
ness of  secreted  products,  and  oth- 
er phenomena,  p.  23,  ^  37 ;  p  24^  2^ 
Ml-46:  p.  40,  41,  ^65;  p.  44,  f 
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Capillary  Action — eontintud. 

72;  p.  22^227,  $40&^11 ;  p.  479,  ^ 
741  b ;  p.  663,  ^  896 ; — and  is  shown 
by  the  light  of  analog  as  reflected 
from  all  sensible  motions  in  organic 
and  animal  life.  See  Capillaubs, 
Plants,  Analooibs,  Nbbvous  Pow- 
BR,  Sympathy,  and  Absorption. 

experiments  bv  Bunbya,  Pboctbb,  and 
Kribmbb,  showing  the  exciting  in- 
fluence of  the  sympathetic  nerve  upon 
the  large  and  small  arteries,  ^  399 ; 
and  its  efiect  on  the  blood,  ^  486. 
Capillary  Attbaction.    See  Capillary 

Action,  dec. 
Carbon, 

its  elimination  from  the  blood,  a  vital 
function,  p.  236,  237,  i  437.  See, 
also,  Mucous  Tissub. 

theory  of  its  combustion  in  the  animal 
organism,  as  it  respects  the  genera- 
tion of  heat,  p.  235,  ^  434,  435 ;  p. 
238-248,  ^  438-440 ;  p.  275-298,  ^ 
447  c-447^. 

theory  of  its  combustion  in  producing 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  p.  157, 
158,  159,  ^  350,  Nos.  3,  7,  8,  9 ;  p. 
208,  209,  ^  383 ;  p.  329,  ^  500  n. 

theory  of  its  combustion  in  producing 
inflammation,  p.  160,  ^  350,  No.  10 ; 
p.  176,  177,  4  350}  a,  350}  e;  p.  252, 
^  441,  e. 
Carbonic  Acid, 

a  food  of  plants,  p.  136-139,  f  303  Or- 
303}. 

agency  of  light  in  its  decomposition, 
p.  93,  4  188^  d;  p.  163-167,  ^  350, 
Nos-  64-77. 

its  connection  with  respiration,  p.  229, 
^  418,  419 ;  p.  274-278,  ^  447^. 

its  supposed  connection  with  animal 
heat.     See  Calorification. 

does  not  excite  heart's  action,  as  sup- 
posed by  some,  ^  477  6,  Hxp,  1. 
Catalysis, 

applied  to  organic  processes,  p.  43,  ^ 
67 ;  p.  178-181,  ^  360}  Or-QdOl  e  ;  p. 
826,  ^  409  ;. 

conflict  between,  and  the  moving  moU- 
eule,  or  the  rival  doctrines  of  the 
Laboratory,  p.  226,  ^  409  ;.    See, 
also,  Protbin. 
Catbchu.    See  Astbinobnts. 
Cathartics,  p.  563-570. 

physiology  of  their  operation  and  in- 
fluences, p.  339,  ^  514/;  p.  547-550, 
4  863  (2;  p.  563-570,  ^  889.  See, 
also,  Rbmbdul  Action. 

most  appropriate  time  for  their  admin- 
istration, p.  554,  ^  871 ;  p.  570,  ^ 
889  n ;  but  the  same  rule  does  not 
apply  equally  to  emetics,  p.  549, 550, 
^  863  d. 
Causbs, 

their  knowledge  important,  p.  4,  4  3, 


Causes  — coTiitnued. 

4;  p.  80,  ^  169  d;  p.  120,  ^  335, 

236 ;  p.  434, 435,  ^  679,  680. 
to  be  sought  through  their  phenomena, 

p.  10,  11,  4  5| ;  p.  80,  ^  169 ;  p.  113 

-121,  ^  234  c-237 ;  p.  182,  ^  350|  g  ; 

p.  434,  ^  679 ;  p.  456,  457,  ^  699. 
underralued  by  the  ignorant  alone,  p. 

5,  ^  4  &. 
Causbs,  Pboximatb  or  Pathological,  p. 

427-434. 
Causbs,  Rbxotb,  op  Disbasb,  p.  414-427 
Causbs,  Final, 
have  led  to  important  discoveries  in 

medicine  and  astronomy.    See  Db- 

sioN.     Not  acceptable  to  all,  ibid, 
Cblls, 
characteristic  of  organic  structure,  p. 

42,  M^  ;  p.  51,  5^84;  p.  60,  ^  181. 
supposed  nucleus  of,  in  ovum,  p.  42,  4 

67 ;  p.  44,  ^  72 ;  p.  812,  ^  1051. 
Cbbbbbo-Spinal  System, 
its  Laws  ofAcHoUj  p.  292-295. 
general  Facts  and  Laws  relative  to,  and 

to  the  Ganglionic,  p.  335-341. 
pervades  all  parts,  p.  54,  ^  111-113. 
important  to  complex  organization,  p. 

54,^111-113;  p.  58,  f  129. 
designed  especially  for  Animal  life,  p. 

55,  4  112.    See  Nbrtous  Powbr, 

and  Sympathy. 
Chbxical  Physiologists, 
school  of,  p.  6,  ^  41  a,  e;  p.  174-191, 

f  350|-351. 
Chbxical  Compounds, 
their  simplicity,  p.  83,  ^  38 ;  p.  35,  ^ 

46 ;  p.  26,  ^  49,  50. 
Chbmical  and  Physical  Yibws  op  Lifb, 
their  moral  and  religious  tendencies. 

See  Lifb,  God  and  Natubb,  and 

Vital  Pbopbrtibs  in  tbb  Elbmxnts 

OF  Matter. 
Chemistry, 
its  proper  vocation,  p.  14,  ^  6 ;  p.  27, 

^  58 ;  p.  26,  ^  48  ;  p.  307,  ^  376|  b. 
its  home  the  Laboratory,  p.  14,  ^  6 ;  p. 

203,  ^  376i  ;  p.  227,  ^  447^/. 
contradistinguished  from  Medical  Phi- 
losophy, p.  8,  ^  5 ;  p.  14,  ^  6 ;  p.  19, 

^  18  « ;  p.  21-^6,  i  20-62 ;  p.  149- 

807,  ^  337-376} ;  p.  234-279,  i  433- 

448. 
usurps  medical  philosophy,  p.  8,  ^  5 , 

p.  13,  ^  5^  a;  p.  202,  203,  4  376^. 
a  problem  for  its  solution,  p.  281,  f  450 

e ;  p.  330,  ^  500  nn. 
why  it  fluctuates,  p.  14,  ^  6. 
its  limits,  p.  8,  ^  5 ;  p.  14,  {  6 ;  p.  15, 

^  Ub;  p.  16,  ^  15;  p.  18,  ^18;  p. 

24,  M2 ;  P-  ^1  ^  44 ;  p.  27-29,  ^ 

53,  54;  p.  161,  ^  350,  No.  59;  p. 

202,  203,  ^  376j^ ;  p.  238,  ^  438  d. 
the  Author*s  opinion  of  its  value,  p. 

133,  4  292 ;  p.  207,  J  376}  b. 
as  applied  to  Medicine  illustrates  forci- 
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bly  the  uniTersal  maxlin,  ne  tutor 
ultra  crepidam,  p.  174-478,  §  860f- 
890|. 
Ohsmxstrt,  Mbdical, 
now  and  sixty  years  a^,  p.  8,  §  6. 
errors  of,  why  snccessftil,  p.  10,  11,  ^ 
5^  c;  p.  349  d;  p.  802,  ^  376^  P- 
234,  235,  4  433. 
admits,  to  the  foil  extent,  the  princi- 
ples of  solidism  and  vitalism,  p.  6,  ^ 
4k  b,  d;  p.  19,  4  18  «;  p.  22,  ^  29 ; 
p.  26,  4  49 ;  p.  30-33,  9  59,  60 ;  p. 
37,  ^  64  fl;  p.  167-173,  ^  360,  Nos. 
47-96  ;  p.  189,  f  350]  n.     See,  also, 
Oboanic  Chbmistrt,  and  Life  in  iU 
connection  Vfith  physical  views. 
Chemistry,    Oeoanic.      See    GBOAinG 

Chbhistby. 
Childhood, 
its  physiological  and  moral  character- 
istics, p.  375-376,  4  577. 
Csolbea  Intantum, 

treatment  o(  ^  890  /,  1058  d. 
Cholera,  Malignant, 
treatment  of,  (f  630  «,  1058  d. 

ClBCULATION  OF  TBB  BlOOD, 

author's  theory  of,  p.  207-217^  i  377- 

399 ;  p.  934,  ^  1090. 
chemical  theory  of,  p.  157-163,  ^  350, 

Nos.  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  19 ;  p.  175, 

^  3501 ;  p.  208,  209,  ^  383  a,  3 ;  p. 

274,  ^  447i  a ;  p.  329,  ^  500  n. 
mechanical  theory  of,  p.  208,  ^  383  a; 

p.  210,  ^387;  p.  212,  ^  391. 
ammalcular  theory  o£,  p.  208,  ^  383  a. 

See,  also.  Cafillabibs,  and  Cahl- 

liABT  Action. 
CniovLATiON,  Cavillart, 
ekemkal  theory  of,  p.  157,  158,  ^  350, 

Nos.  3, 7, 8, 9 ;  p.  208, 209,  ^  383 ;  p. 

274,  ^  447i  a.  No.  3 ;  p.  329,  ^  500  ». 
physical  views  of,  p.  99,  f  198 ;  p.  182, 

138,  ^  280-892. 
physioloffical  experiments  relative  to. 

See  luBABT,  ABTBBXEt,  sud  Plants. 

ClBCtTLATION,  POBTIL, 

author's  theory  of,  p.  207,  (  379;  p. 
211,  ^  390  a ;  p.  214,  §  392  e. 

ClXCVLATXON,  YbNOVS, 

author's  theory  of,  p.  209-212,  $  384- 
392  a ;  p.  214,  ^  392  (i;  p.  934,  H090. 
and  its  bearing  upon  the  pathology  of 
venous  congestion.   See  Ybnovs  Uon- 
0B8TI0N,  p.  500-513,  and  Venous 
Tissue,  and  Veins. 
Clihatb, 
its  physiological  inflnences,  p.  394-396, 
i  615-621. 
Colleges,  Medical.    See  Medical  Edu- 
cation, and  note  there,  Gbaduatbs, 
Medical,  and  Befbnse  of  the  Med- 
ical  Profession   of  the  United 
States. 


Coloctnth.    See  Cathabtios,  Thbba- 

FEoncs,  and  Remedial  Action. 
Combustion, 

in  Ox^a»c  Chemistry,  the  cause  of 
Animal  Heat,  p.  162,  ^  850,  No.  17| ; 
p.  178,  ^3501/;  p.  238,  ^  438  5-d ;  pi 
839-247,  ^  440,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  18,  14,  16, 16, 17, 
19;  p.  276-278,^447*/. 

the  cause  of  the  Vital  Force  or  Vitali- 
ty, p.  154,  ^  349  c ;  p.  157-170,  ^ 
350,  Nos.  3,  4,  6,  8,  15,  18,  18*,  19, 
31,  82,  86,  87,  38,  89,  40 ;  p.  177, 
178,  ^  8501  /;  p.  854,  ^  441  e;  p. 
274,  4  447*  a. 

the  cause  of  all  Organic  Motions  and 
Results,  p.  158-170,  ^  350,  Nos.  6, 
6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  15,  19,  31,  32,  36,  37, 
38,  39;  p.  175,  ^  350^  A-m;  p.  177, 
17B,  i  350|  d-f;  p.  208,  ^  283;  p. 
254,  9  440,  No.  10;  p.  254,  ^  441  e. 

the  cause  of  Voluntary  Motion,  p.  155, 
§349e;  p.  329,  ^600  n. 

the  cause  of  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood,  p.  157-163,  §  350,  Nos.  3, 4, 
5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  19 ;  p.  175,  ^  350  h4; 
p.  208,  209,  4  883  a,  b;  p.  274^  ^ 
447*  a;  p.  829,  ^500n. 

the  cause  of  Fever  and  Inflammation,  p. 
160,  ^  350,  No.  10 ;  p.  175,  $  850*  A4; 
p.  177, 178,  ^3501 «,/;  p.  252,  }441  c 

the  cause  of  Thought  and  Passions, 
p.  155,  4  349  e. 

the  cause  of  Sleep,  p.  329,  (  500  n. 

the  cause  of  Respiration,  p.  162, 163,  § 
Q  350,  Nos.  18,  18^,  19,  dec. ;  p.  848^ 
252,  ^  441  b,  e. 

the  cause  of  Mortification,  p.  175,  f 
350*  m. 

and  the  cause  of  Death,  p.  173,  ^  350, 
No.  46  ;  p.  243,  f  440  cc.  No.  13. 
Composition  of  Organic  Beings,  p.  23- 
49,  ^  32-82. 

contrasted  with  that  of  mineral  com- 
pounds, p.  20-27,  4  19-51. 

its  requisites,  p.  15,  ^  14. 

elementary  and  proximate,  p.  23,  6  38. 

of  animals,  nearly  the  same  in  all,  p. 
20,  418«;  p.  25,  $45. 

affected  by  disease,  p.  25,  ^  44 ;  p.  87, 
^  182  a. 

mostly  the  same  in  animals  and  plants, 
p.  23,  ^  34-36. 

consists  of  about  seventeen  elements, 
p.  23,  ^  34-36. 

consists  mostly  of  four  elements  vari- 
ously combined,  p.  28,  ^  37 ;  p.  34, 
^  41 ;  p.  27,  ^  52 ;  p.  222-225,  ^A(l». 
Compounds,  Mineral, 

few  only,  p.  25,  ^  46. 

cause  of  their  differences,  p.  27,  i  68, 
53  6. 

formed  by  the  miion  of  two  element^ 
or  by  the  union  of  binary  compoondf 
with  another  element,  p.  23,  ^  38. 39 
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Compounds,  Mineral — eonHnued. 
their  structaie,  p.  20,  ^  19. 
their  increase,  p.  21,  ^  20. 
how  distinguished  from  organic  beings, 
p.  15,  ^  7-14 ;  p.  20-22,  4  10-30. 

COKPOUNDS,  OKQAinC, 

their  variety  contrasted  with  mineftd, 
p.  24)  25,  4  41,  46. 

different  in  ereiy  part,  p.  25,  ^  44 ;  p. 
27,  4  533;  p.  22^-226,  ^  400. 

always  the  same  in  health  in  any  giv- 
en part,  p.  25,  ^  44 ;  p.  27,  ^  53  b; 
p.  22^225,  ^  409 ;  p.  227,  HU. 

always  modified  in  ooe  exact  way  in 
any  given  state  of  disease,  p.  222, 
223,^409;  p.  587,  4  847  i{ ;  p.  588, 
^  847  /,  g.    See,  also,  Oboaxio  C ok- 

FOUNDS. 

GoNiUM — has  no  atteraHve^virtaey  p,  587, 

4  891  i  ;  p.  681-^3,  i  905  6. 
CoNoiBTioir,  Ybicoiis,  p.  500-513,  ^  786- 
818. 
oMthor's  theory  and  investigation  of, 
p.  500-513,  4  786-818.    See,  also, 
Venous  Tissue. 
Constipation,  Habitual, 
how  best  overoome,  p.  567-569^  ^  889  b 

-889  mm. 
or  other  attendant  of  indigestion  often 

S'ves  rise  to  chorea,  ejulepsy,  &c., 
e  philosophy  explained,  p.  823-332, 
4  500  ;  p.  356-358,  ^  526  <i. 
Constitution,  p.  383-385  j  p.  271-273. 

CONTAOION, 

limited  by  physiological  laws,  p.  418- 
420,  4  652  c-653. 

CONTBAOTILITT.      SOO  MoBIUTT. 

CoPAivA.   See  Qbnito-Ubinaby  Aobnts. 

OoppEB,  Sulphatb  op.  See  Emetics, 
AsTBiNOBNTs,  Thbbapbutics,  ftnd 
Remedial  Action. 

CouNTBR-lBBrrANTs,  p.  642-660,  4  893  ; 
p.  679-681,  4  905. 
supply  an  illustration  of  remedial  ac- 
tion, p.  642-651,  4  893  a-4 ;  p.  679- 
681,  4  905. 

Cbeatob, 
an  argument  by  the  mahmr  in  proof  of, 
p.  16,  4  14  c{  p.  81,  4  170  a.    See, 
also.  Design. 
oontradiBtingnished  from  Natwrt^  p.  16, 
4  14  e ;  p.  25,  4  43  ;  p.  46,  ^  74  a ; 
p.  81,  ^  170  a;  p.  83,  ^  172;  p.  86, 
4  175  d ;  p.  124,  ^  241 ;  p.  188-189, 
J^350;t-^;  p.  227,  4  411. 
failh  in  a,  necessary  to  philosophical 
views  of  life,  p.  317,  4  493  a.    See 
Design,  and  Lipb,  moral  and  reUg- 
ioui  tenderwUs  of  the  Chemical  and 
Phftieal  View  of.  Also,  p.  921-928. 

Cboup — blood-letting  in,  p.  375, 4  576  e* 
p.  728,  4  964 <i;  p.  846,  4  106^ p* 

Cvbebs.    See  Genito-Urinabt  Aobnts. 

CupnNG, 
its  characteiistie  effects  and  uses,  p. 
702-703. 


D. 


Dbatb,  p.  401-404. 
an  extinction  of  the  Vital  Principle, 
p.  80,  ^  58 ;  p.  31,  ^  59 ;  p.  83,  i 
174 ;  p.  96,  ^  189  c. 
"  Dbbiutt," 
often  fataOy  jnistakea  for  the  failure 
of  the  wUl  to  act  upon  the  volunta- 
ry muscles,  p.  296,  ^  476  c  ;  p.  313, 
^  487  gg,  h ;  p.  370-372,  9  569 ;  p. 
724-728,  *  961-964;  p.  499,  §  '?85. 
Deoaebonization  ob  Blood, 
a  vital  function,  p.  229, 230,  ^19, 420 , 
p.  274-278,  ^  447i. 
Dboomposition,  Vital, 
balances  nutrition,  p.  34,  ^  62  & ;  p.  53, 
^  104 ;  p.  129,  ^  273  ;  p.  217,  f  401. 
governed  by  pecidiar  and  established 
laws,  p.  34,  ^  62  b.    See,  also,  Ap 
pbopbiation,  and  Inplammation. 
shows  a  radical  difference  between  ot 

ganic  and  inorganic  beings,  and  the 
iws  of  each,  p.  34,  ^  62  6 ;  p.  217, 
^  401 .  See,  aiao,  Putbep action,  and 
Absobption* 
"  Dbpense  op  the  Medical  Pbopession 
or  the  Unitbd  States,"  p.  460-463, 
^  709,  and  note.    See,  also,  Medical 
Education,  and  note  there. 
Design, 
phtfeiologieal  proof  of,  p.  6,  4  41  i  ;  p 

15,  H4  &;  p.  H  ^  ^  I  P-  S^'  ^  ^ 
46;  p.  30,  ^57;  p.  34-36,^62;  p. 

37,  4  64  ;  p.  44,  ^  72  ;  p.  46,  ^  74 ; 
p.  51,  4  83  c;  p.  53,  ^  95 ;  p.  55,  ^ 
117 ;  p.  66,  57,  4  121-125 ;  p.  58,  ^ 
129i;  p.  59,  ^  130;  p.  61,  ^  133 <;; 
p.  62,  ^  136  ;  p.  63,  ^  137 ;  p.  65,  ^ 
143  c ;  p.  67-69,  4  149-156  ;  p.  61, 
^  169/;  p. 85, ^  175  e;  p.  87,  ^  180 ; 
p.  88,  i  185 ;  p.  98,  f  188^  ;  p.  97, 
^  190  i  p.  98,  4  191  ;  p.  99,  ^  192 ; 
p.  100,  ^  199 ;  p.  102,  6  201  c ;  p.  ' 
108,  ^ 228a;  p.  110,  111,  ^232-233); 
p.  122, 4  239,  240  ;  p.  125,  ^  246 ;  p. 
130,  ^  180 ;  p.  129,  ^  273 ;  p.  135, 136 
^  298,  303  a ;  p.  137, 138,  ^  303|  b,  c 
p.  141,  ^  307 ;  p.  143-146,  ^  322-^26 , 
p.  148, 149,  ^  836 ;  p.  191, 192,  ^  353, 
1154 ;  p.  209,  ^  885  ;  p.  210,  ^  387  ; 
p.  212,  ^  391 ;  p.  216,  i  398  ;  p.  224, 
4  409/;  p.  227,  ^11 ;  p.  230-232, 
4  422-425  ;  p.  234,  ^  433  ;  p.  249,  ^ 
441  c;  p«  251,  ^  441  c  ;  p.  253,  i 
441  d  ;  p.  280,  ^  449  <2 ;  p.  281,  ^ 
450e;  p.284,^456a;  p. 287,^458; 
p.  290,  f  464;  p.  812,  ^  487^;  p. 
323-332,  ^  500 ;  p.  835,  ^  512  a ;  p. 
376,  ^  678  b ;  p.  379,  ^  578  d;  p. 
391,  ^  603  ;  p.  402,  4  633 ;  p.  405- 
412,  ^  638 ;  p.  435,  4  680 ;  p.  472- 
474,  ^  732-733/;  p.  519,  ^  826  a; 
p.  536-539,  i  847.  In  aU  the  fore- 
going physiological  evidences  of  De- 
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Design — eonitmud, 

si^j  the  proof  will  be  greatly  molti- 
plied  by  associating  the  processes 
with  the  anatomical  structore,  in 
the  several  instances  respectively. 
But  the  laws,  processes,  and  results 
are  by  far  the  most  important. 

DivBLopxiNT  or  Okoan8,  p.  37-47,  ^  64 
-74 ;  p.  68,  69,  ^  163-169 ;  p.  373- 
880,  ^  674-^78. 

DiVT, 

importance  of  a  carefol  regulation  of, 
in  disease,  p.  61, 63, 67,  ^  133, 137,  d, 
e,  151;  p.  643,  ^866;  p.600,^893«. 
See,  also,  Vis  Mbdicatbiz  Njltusjb. 

DioitTioN,  Phtsioloot  op,  p.  147-307, 
^  832-3761.  Also,  p.  15,  16,  ^  10, 
13,  14,  16,  17,  18  a;  p.  134-147,  ^ 
296-331. 
ckemieal  theory  of,  p.  167-170,  i  850, 
Nos.  29-34 ;  p.  197-199,  $  362-364*. 
carries  forward,  not  backward,  organ- 
ic compounds,  p.  15,  ^  13, 14 ;  p.  16, 
^  16-18  ;  p.  24,  M2  ;  p.  80,  f  50  ; 
p.  38,  ^  60 ;  p.  135,  ^  301 ;  p.  143, 
^  322 ;  p.  196,  i  360,  361  ;  p.  201, 
^  374,  375. 

DiSTRiBUTioir,  p.  207-217,  ^  377-399. 

DiPHTHBBiA — ^mistaken  for  a  local  or  hu- 
moral malady,  p.  450,  ^  689  /,  note. 

DlSBASB, 

its  philosophy  sought  in  the  ovum,  p. 
47-49,  ^  75-80. 

hereditary,  philosophy  of,  p.  47-49,  4 
75-80  ;  p.  424,  4  661. 

coincident  in  animal  and  organic  life, 
p.  55,  ^117;  p.  98,  $191  a. 

influenced  by  relation  of  organs,  p.  59, 
$129^. 

influenced  by  vital  constitution  of  tis- 
sues, p.  61,  ^  134 ;  p  64,  ^  188, 141, 
142  ;  p.  67,  {  14^151  ;  p.  69,  f  158- 
162.  See,  also,  Ybnous  Txssub, 
and  Syxpathibs  of  Tisbubs  jlnd 
Oboans. 

apt  to  continue  in  an  invaded  tissue, 
p.  64,  ^  141  b.    See,  also,  Intlam- 

MATXOlf. 

disturbs  the  entire  organ,  p.  64,  ^ 
lAlb. 

specifie,  extends  from  one  to  otbar  tis- 
sues, p.  64,  ^  141  h. 

invades  different  parts  of  a  tissue,  p. 
65,  ^  142,  143. 

its  cure  due  to  the  mutability  of  the 
vital  properties,  p.  3,  ^  2  ft;  p.  61,  f 
133  e;  p.  87,  ^  177-179;  p.  119,  « 
234  t ;  p.  122,  ^  289 ;  p.  478,  ^  740 
b.    See,  also,  Thbbapbvtics. 

philosophy  of  its  cure,  p.  67,  68,  ^  150 
-152 ;  p.  662-665,  ^  895-901. 

philosophy  of  its  cure,  in  Organic  Chemr 
istry,  p.  176-178,  ^  350}  a. 

force  of,  according  to  tissues  affected, 
p.  72,  ^  162. 


Disease — continued. 

illustrates  physiological  states,  p.  7S, 
^  163  ;  p.  265,  ^  447ft;  p. 476,  ^736 
ft.  See,  also,  Aob,  Ybnous  Tissui, 
and  Ybnous  Conobstion. 

depends  upon  the  mutability  of  the  Tt* 
tal  properties,  p.  8,  ^  2  ft ;  p.  11,  ^ 
5|e;  p.  47-49,  ^ 74-80 ;  p. 61,^133 
c;  p.  87,  ^  177-182;  p.  98,  ^  191; 
p.  121,  ^  287,  238  ;  p.  352,  ^  bUd, 
p.  514,  ^  819  0,  No.  5.  See,  ako, 
Pathology. 

consists,  essentially,  in  changes  of  the 
organic  properties,  p.  8,  ^  2  ft ;  p. 
98,  §  191  ft.    See,  also,  Patholmt 

analysis  of,  in  plants  and  animals,  p. 
98,  ^  191  a, 

establishes  special  susceptibilities,  p. 
3,  ^  2  ft;  p.  63,  ^  137 if;  p.  65,  §  143; 
p.  67,  ^  149-152 ;  p.  98,  ^  191  ft. 
See,  also,  Patholoot,  and  Thbba- 

PBUTICS. 

its  effects  conform  to  the  causes,  p. 

105,  ^  220  e.    See,  also,  Ebvoti 

Gausbs  of. 
never  occasions  putrescency,  p.  105,  i 

221.    See,  also,  Hvmobalisb,  aiul 

DiOBSTION. 

epidemic,  according  to  the  nature  of 
species,  both  of  animals  and  plants, 
p.  96,  ^  191  a, 

affects  the  vital  relations  of  all  agents 
p.  3,  ^  2  ft.  See,  also,  establidut 
necial  nuceptilnlitUSf  as  above. 

mode  of  investigating,  p.  78,  ^  IBS ;  p. 
437-442,  ^  685,  686  ;  p.  561,^888 «. 

illustrative  example  of,  in  therapeu- 
tics, p.  430-433,  §  675-676  «. 

predispotiHon  to,  Author's  philosophy 

of,  p.  87,  ^  181  ;  p.  368,  ^  6S9 ;  p. 

421,  422,  ^  657  a,  ft;  p.  486,  ^  666; 

p.  429,  430,  ^  674  d. 

DisBASB,  Rbmots  Gausbs  of,  p.  414-437, 

^644-666. 
DisBABB,  Pbozihatb  ob  Patholooical 

Gausb  of,  p.  427-434,  ^  667-676. 
D18COVBRIB8, 

recognition  of  their  priority  nsefiil  as 
well  as  just,  p.  93,  ^  188^  d;  p.  290, 
4  461^-464 ;  p.  295,  $  476  a,  ft;  p. 
308-^10,  ^  484,  485 ;  p.  S19-«S1,  « 
494  ;  p.  341,  ^  514^  ft;  p.  559,  660, 
4  883  ft;  p.  595,  ^  898  a;  p.  614,  ^ 
892^  d ;  p.  620-622,  ^  898!  a,  h. 
D18MBMBBRMBNT, 

law  of,  p.  54,  i  106,  109 ;  p.  56,  ^  188, 
123. 

DlUBBTICS, 

their  uses,  and  illustrations  of  reme- 
dial action,  p.  630-633,  §  892}. 
D0CTBINB8,  Rival, 

should  be  compared  and  contrasted,  p. 
6-8,  ^4^,  5;  p.  19,  ^18«;p  167- 
173,  ^  850;  p.  189,  190,  ^  860|s; 
p.  191,  ^  851 ;  p.  219,  ^  407  i;  p 
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Doctrines,  Riyal — cotUinued. 

238,  ^  438  ;  p.  246,  ^  440/;  p.  277, 
278,  ^  447^/;  p.  614,  ^  819  a,  Nos. 
1-7. 

Doses  of  Mxdicinb,  &c., 
the  importance  of  accuracy  in,  p.  643- 
646,  ^  867-860 ;  p.  668,  669,  ^  888 
m,  mm;  p.  690,  $  891  ;  p.  698-6()4, 
^892i-2. 

Ducts,  Livino, 
have  no  analogy  in  office  with  inert 

tubes,  p.  99,  ^  192. 
their  functions  identified  with  the 
capillary  attraction  of  glass  tubes, 
sponges,  and  lamp-wicks,  p.  99,  ^ 
192 ;  p.  132,  133,  ^  289-292.  See, 
also,  Gapillaey  Attbaotion,  Capil- 
LAST  CiRcvLATzow,  Absosptioni  and 

APPBOPBlATZOir. 


E. 


Educatiov,  Medical, 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  its 
disproportion.    See  Medical  Edu- 
cation. 
Effects, 
causes  of,  important  to  know,  p.  4,  ^ 

a-4 ;  p.  80,  4  169  d. 
the  foundation  of  philosophy,  p.  10,  ^ 

6| ;  p.  112-122,  ^  234-240. 
evince  their  causes,  p.  80,  ^  169 ;  p. 
112-121,  ^  234-237.    See,  also,  De- 
sign. 
the  sources  of  knowledge,  p.  2, 8,  ^  2 ; 

p.  60,  61,  ^  83  c. 
the  language  of  disease  and  of  all  ex- 
istences and  causes,  p.  112-121,  ^ 
234-237.    See,  also,  Remote  Causes 
OF  Disease. 
Elatebium,  p.  666,  666,  ^  893  n,  and 
Cathabtics,  and  Remedial  Action. 
Elements  of  Oboanic  Beings,  p.  23, 
^  34-37 ;  p.  38-86,  ^  61,  62. 
how  combined,  p.  23,  ^  38,  89.    See, 
also,  NiTBOGEN,  and  Vital  Pbopeb- 
tibs  in  the  Elements  of  Matter, 
Elements     of    Dead    Obganio    Com- 
pounds, 
how  maintained  in  union,  p.  30,  31,  ^ 
69.    See,  also,  Nitboobn. 
Elements  of  Minebal  Compounds, 
how  united,  p.  23,  f  38 ;  p.  26,  4  48, 
49. 
Electbicitt.    See  Galtanism. 
Emetics, 
physiology  of  their  operation,  and  their 
effects,  p.  826,  826,  ^  600  «,  fc ;  p. 
836,  837,  (i  614  h,  e;  p.  647-660,  ^ 
868  d;  p.  667-669,  ^  902  e-^.    See, 
also,     SuDOBiFics,    and    Nbbtous 

POWEB. 

eontrary  to  the  general  fact,  p.  63,  ^ 
187  <{,  the  stomach  may  be  rendered 


Emetics — continued. 

by  certain  forms  of  disease  more  oi 
less  insusceptible  to  their  action, 
as  sometimes  seen  in  croup,  where, 
too,  there  is  a  special  modification  of 
inflammatory  action  in  the  mucous 
tissue  of  the  larynx ;  and  particular- 
ly by  narcotics,  p.  61,  ^  134 ;  p.  64^ 
^  140;  p.  374,  ^  676  d;  p.  664,  ^ 
871,  &c. 

when  given  in  small  and  repeated 
doses  in  whooping-cough,  so  that  an 
emetic  effect  is  detennined  by  the 
cough,  the  paroxysm  is  broken  ac- 
oorSuff  to  the  physiological  influ- 
ence of  the  nervous  power  as  stated 
at  p.  837,  ^  614  e.  Also,  p.  328-332, 
^  600  ;  p.  648,  649,  ^  863  d;  p.  670, 
i  902  m. 

the  examples  reach  &r  into  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  operation  of  the  nervous 
power.  See  Remedial  Action,  and 
Antispasmodics. 

when  employed  in  fever,  often  most 
useful  to  administer  calomel,  wiUx 
or  without  jalap,  two  or  three  hours 
before,  p.  664,  ^  871,  &c. 
Emotions.    See  Mental  Emotions. 
Empluent  Poultices.    See  Poultices. 
Emmenaoooues,  p.  628-629.    See,  also, 
Gbnito-Ubinaby   Agents,    Eboot, 
and  Ambnobbhcia. 
Endosmosb    and    Ezosmose,  p.  176,  ^ 
d50kn;  p.  219,  ^  407 &,  408  ;  p.  320, 
^  494  <U;  p.  621-626,  ^  827.     See, 
also.  Gases. 
Epsom  Salts.     See  Cathabtics,  Thbba- 

pEUTics,  and  Remedial  Action. 
Eboot, 

discovery  of  its  uses,  its  importance  to 
mankind,  dec,  p.  620-628,  ^  892}. 
Ebbhinbs, 

their  operation,  p.  340,  841,  ^  614  /,  m. 
Ebbob, 

should  be  contrasted  with  truth,  p.  2, 
^Ib;  p.  6-8,  ^  4^,  6  ;  p.  19,  4  18  e  ; 
p.  167-173,  ^  860 ;  p.  189,   190,  ^ 

.  860|  n;  p.  191,  ^  861 ;  p.  219,  ^  407 
a;  p.  238,  ^  438 ;  p.  246,  ^  440  /; 
p.  277,  278,  ^  447^  /;  p.  433,  434,  ^ 
676  b;  p.463,  ^  709  ;  p.  482,  ^  744  , 
p.  614,  ^  819  0,  Nos.  1-7. 

will  be  freely  examined,  p.  2,  ^  1  b, 

its  exposure  necessary  to  truth,  p.  2,  i 
1  &;  p.  6,  ^  4  6;  p.  616,  ^  819  b. 

involves  argumentative  discussion,  p. 
h^lb;  p.  6,  4  4^ 

surrenders  reluctantly,  p.  2,  ^  1  6 ;  p. 
6,  H6;P-S68,  ^447<i. 

why  preferred  to  truth,  p.  202,  ^  876^ ; 
p.  818,  ^  487  h. 

itself,  not  the  Author,  the  subject  of 
criticism,  p.  6,  ^  4  ft ;  p.  164,  ^  349  i 

its  Sources,  Authorities,  and  Extent 
should  bo  known,  p.  164,  ^  349  d 


IXDBX. 


EnOT—^onHnued. 

p.  186-189,  ^  860}  kinni;  p.  616,  ^ 

819  i. 
engages  the  highest  order  of  mind,  p. 

6,  M  b;  P-  IM>  4  349  d;  p.  184, 

185,  ^  360)  ik,  i/fc;  p.  204,  ^  376}  a; 

p  476,  ^  733  Ir;  p.  719,  ^  960  a. 
often  springs  from  a  misapplication  of 

facts,  p.  10,  11,  ^  6}  ;  p.  618,  4  823. 
often  arises  from  some  absent  iiict,  p. 

10,  ^  6i  €. 
^HTiDgs  from  a  mutilation  of  flKts,  p. 

10,  ^  6i  e ;  p.  618,  ^  828.    See,  also, 

OaaANIO  C^BHXSTBT,  OSGAHIO  HSAT, 

and  Phtuoloot  of  Digsshow. 
leads  to  a  disregard  of  oonsistencj,  p. 

11,  ^  6}  c;  p.  619,  ^  824  a.    See, 
also,  Oboanio  CBBHisr&r,  its  Rbc- 

OMMENDATIOirS. 

hasty  geneialization,  a  8om:ee  o^  p. 

10,  ^  6}  e. 
lelieB  upon  the  senses,  p.  11,  ^  6}  c ; 

p.  111-121,  ^234-237;  p.618»^823. 
ambition,  a  prolific  cause  of,  p.  11,  ^ 

6M;  p.  202,  ^876^. 
delights  in  faWe  analogies,  p.  10,  ^  6} 

a;  p.  11,  ^6}  e;  p.  18,  $6^;  p.  167- 

173,  ^  860,  Nos.  1-46 ;  p.  234-260, 

^  483-448 ;  p.  874-278,  ^  447| ;  p. 

618,  619,  ^  823,  824. 
its  most  ingenious  derices,  p.  2,  ^  1  & ; 

p.  184,  ^  860}  k. 
oie  the  parent  of  another,  p.  762,  { 

1006  a. 
coincidences  in  its  nature,  p.  762,  763, 

^  1006  a, 
how  best  defeated,  p.  176,  ^  360}  a; 

p.  191,  ^  361 ;  p.  616,  ^  819  b, 
its  refutation  should  contemplate  ex- 
tensive Mid  pennanent  infhienoes, 

p.  174,  ^  860}. 
how  far  tolerant,  p.  13,  ^  61  a;  p.  166, 

4  860  i^;  p.  186,  ^  860}  kk;  204,  f 

376)  a;  p.  516,  ^  819  6. 
who  are  its  projeotore,  p.  616,  4  820  b. 
its  perseTerance  under  defeat,  p.  163, 
.      f  349  a;  p.  616,  4  820  c. 
an  important  cause  of  its  prevalence, 

p.  184,  4  3601  k;  p.  616,  4  819  b. 
ii»  exact  dutkietion  from  truthf  p.  166, 

4  360,  No.  28,  and  parallel  columns, 

p.  167-173.    See  Pacts. 

ExCBETION, 

a  fhnction  of  oi^ganic  life ;  its  nature, 

dec.,  p.  227-234. 
analogous  to  secretion,  but  differs  in 
its  final  cause,  and  does  not  ^ive 
rise  to  true  organic  compounds,  tbid. 
Excretions  and  ^cbetions, 

as  supplying  symptoms,  p.  460-466. 
EzosMosx.       See  Endosmosb. 
ExPBOTOBANTt,  p.  638-644,  4  892}. 
many  of  them  being  stimulant  to  the 
extreme  vessels,  as  well  as  to  the 
general  organs  of  ciiculafcion,  are 


Expectorants— «on^ffu«d. 

morbific  in  active  fbnns  of  inflam- 
mation, ibid.f  and  Nbbvous  Powbb, 

few,  only,  useAil  as  curative  agents. 

some  of  them,  as  sulphate  of  zinc,  ex- 
cite but  little  perspiration,  ibU. 

a  mistakea  view  of  the  pathology  of 
idithisis  polmonalis,  and  an  incon- 
siderate use  of  the  stimulating  ex- 
pectorants, important  causes  of  the 
great  fatality  of  that  disease,  t^idL. 
and  its  hypothetical  nature  leads  to 
important  errors  in  practice,  ibid. 

EzPBBIllBMTAIt    ObsBBVATIOK    VS    MbDI- 

cims, 
nature  of,  p.  11,  ^  6}  e,  /;  p.  148,  ^ 

334;  p.  618,  ^823. 
imposes  restraints  upon  art,  p.  11, 12^ 

i  6}  e,  f.    See,  also^  Thbbjipbvtics. 

EXPEEIMBMTS    TO  DBTXBMINB    THB    LiAWS 

OF  THB  Vital  Functions,  p.   296- 

331,  ^  476-494. 
"  ExPBBiMENTAL  Philosopht."  See  Mbi>- 

iciifE,  vitiated  by* 
Exteimb  Vessels, 
the  main  instruments  of  organic  life^ 

See  Cafillaeibs  and  Extebme  Ves- 
sels. 
Ete, 
of  subterranean  fish,  developed  by  light, 

p.  46,  ^  74. 
its  rudimentary  state,  p.  46,  ^  74. 
Aittboe's  en>lanation  of  its  devdqp- 

m^t,  p.  46,  i  74 ;  p.  671,  ^  903. 
action  of  light  upon,  analogous  to  that 

of  all  other  vital  agents,  p.  46,  4  74 ; 

p.  90-95,  i  188}  d.    See,  also,  Anal- 

00IE8. 

AuTHOE*  8  explanation  of  action  of  li^t 
in  animal  and  organic  life,  p.  90-96, 
^  188}  d, 

F. 
Facts, 
importance  of;  p.  10,  f  5} ;  p.  616,  ^8196. 
in  medicine,  this  phenomena  of  organic 

nature^p.  10,  ^  6}i;  p.  202,^  376}; 

p.  619,  ^  824  a. 
who  may  apply  them  best,  p.  10,  ^  8} 

a;  p.  116,  116,  ^  234«,/;  p;  119,  ^ 

236;  p.  202,  ^  376};  p.  207,  ^  3761 

b;  p.  247,  ^440  A. 
how  employed  by  the  vitalist,  p.  10,  4 

6}  a,  bf  p.  H  ^  6;  p.  76,  ^  166  b: 

p.  279,  4  448  /;  p.  330,  ^500im;  p. 

616,  ^  819  b. 
how  far  neglected  by  the  Chemical 

Pfayaiologut,  p.  10, 4  6}  a  ;  p.  14, }  6 ; 

p.  208,  203,  4  876} ;  p.  619,  ^  824  a. 

See,  also,  Oeoanio  Cbbvistey,  its 

Rboomm BNDArnoxs,  and  H  vmobausm. 
false  conehisions  from,  prolific  of  error, 

p.  10, 4  6i  ;  p.  202, 203, 4  376}.    See^ 

also,  Ebboe,  Oeoanio  CBBmsTBTf 

and  HvxoBALisK. 
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Facts — continued. 

often  just  otherwise,  p.  10,  4  ^i  a ;  p. 
19,  ^8  e,  A.  C. ;  p.  167-173,  i  350, 
Nos.  1-46 ;  p.  189, 190,  ^  850|  n ;  p. 
191,  ^  351 ;  p.  238,  ^  438 ;  p.  246,  ^ 
440/;  p.  277,  278,  ^  447*/;  p.  433, 
434,  ^  676  b;  p.  460,  ^  709  note;  p. 
482,  ^  744 ;  p.  514,  ^  819  0,  Nos.  1-3 ; 
p.  518,  ^  823. 

Telative  to  organic  beings,  can  not  be 
found  in  the  laboratory,  p.  10,  ^  5i  i  ; 
p.  14,  M ;  p.  202,  ^  376i ;  p.  519, 
^824  a. 

each  one  too  apt  to  be  regarded  ab- 
stractedly, p.  10,  ^  5i  &. 

should  be  compared,  p.  1 0,  f  5|  b.  See, 
also,  often  just  othmDiie^  as  aboTC. 

the  importance  of  one  among  many,  p. 
10,  ^  5i  6. 

when  plausible,  can  not  contradict  es- 
tablijshed  ones,  p.  10,  ^  b\  b.  See, 
also,  often  jiut  otherwise,  as  above. 

mutilated  to  suit  hypotheses,  p.  10,  ^ 
5|  e;  p.  519,  ^  824  a.  See,  also, 
often  jiut  otherwise,  as  above,  and  Or- 
ganic Chsmistrt,  its  Recohmsnxh 
ATioirs. 

ffreatly  neglected,  p.  112,  ^  234  b. 

between  the  physiologist  and  physical 
philosopher  of  life,  p.  115,  ^  234  e; 
p.  519,  ^  824  a. 

how  to  employ  them  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, p.  515,  4  819  b.  See,  also, 
Authors. 

•*  become  old,"  p.  420,  ^  654  a. 

FSRMRNTATION, 

its  cause  and  peculiarities,  p.  28-31,  ^ 
54-59 ;  p.  34-36,  f  62. 

inappUcable  to  physiological  processes, 
p.  167,  ^  350,  Nos.  29,  78. 

important  in  the  Chemical  and  Humor- 
al Pathology,  p.  172,  ^  350,  Nos.  44, 
45.    See,  also,  Huvoralibm. 
Fbvkr,  p.  48^-499. 

description  of,  p.  489-497. 

remote  Causes  oft  p.  497-498. 

pa/Ao2oftca/Caii#«o/,  p.  498-499.  See, 
also,  iNTLAXMiTzoir,  distinguished 
ftofn  Fever,  % 

Fish,  eyeless, 

action  of  light  upon,  p.  46,  f  74  a.    See, 
also,  Light. 
Foetus, 

the  simplicity  of  its  life,  p.  63,  ^  108. 

Author's  philosophy  of  its  develop- 
ment, p.  86-49,  i  63-80. 

its  animal  and  mental  faculties  pass- 
ive.   See  Mind  and  Instinct. 

early  development  of  its  nerves,  like 
that  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  organs  of 
animal  life,  dtc.,  consistent  with 
their  dormant  state,  p.  284,  ^  455  a, 
b;  p.  286,  HM ;  P-  289,  f  46U  a; 
p.  342-353,  \  616-^24. 

physiological  distmetion  between  the 

Oo 


Foetus — continued. 

ova  of  mammiferons  and  oviparous 

animals,  p.  66,  ^  122. 

Food, 

of  Animals,  known  only  by  experience, 

p.  17-20,  ^  18;  p.  200, 201,  ^366,367. 

can  not  be  shown  by  chemistiy,  p.  17- 

20,  ^  18. 
like  physiology,  pathology,  and  thera- 
peutics, consigned  to  the  laboraioTy, 
p.  234,  235,  ^  433. 
of  Plants,  chemistiy  may  indicate 
with  great  advantage,  p.  20,  ^  18  e. 
importance  of  a- right  quality  of,  in  dis- 
eases, p.  250-262,  ^  441  c;  p.  543,  ^ 
856 ;  p.  600,  ^  892  0  ;  p.  615, 4  892^  $. 
Fohrntations.    See  Poultices. 
FoRcxs  or  Naturs, 
prove  a  Creator,  p.  16,  ^  14  c ;  p.  81, 
^  170.    See,  also.  Design,  and  Na- 
ture     CONTRADI8TINOUI8HED      FROM 

Creative  Power, 
fourorot, 

sixty  years  ago,  p.  8,  ^  5 ;  p.  203,  ^ 
376^. 
Functions  of  Life,  p.  125-372. 

effects  only,  p.  86,  ^  176 ;  p.  120^^  235 

the  great  ends  of  life,  ibid. 

mistaken  as  the  cause  of  life,  t^.  See, 
also.  Life,  Vital  Principle,  Vital 
Properties,  Nervous  Power,  Stm- 
PATHT,  and  Laws  of  Stkpatht. 
Functions,  Organic,  or  Common,  p.  126- 
280. 

peculiar,  or  Animal,  p.  280-362. 

OF  Relation,  p.  280-362. 

relation  to  the  Mental  Principle 
AND  Instinct,  p.  362. 

modifications  of,  arising  from  Age, 
Temperament,  Constitution,  Sex, 
Climate,  Habits,  dec.,  p.  373-397. 


G. 


Galvanism  and  Electricitt, 

their  modifications  applied  to  iUustrate 
the  philosophy  of  life  and  disease,  p. 
114,  f  234  (f. 

their  extended  application  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  life,  p.  93,  94,  H88  J;  p. 
112-121,  ^  234-287;  p.  323-332,  ^ 
600 ;  ^  409  AA,  493  M,  893  a,  893^. 
Gamboge.  See  Cathartics,  and  Thera- 
peutics. 
Ganglionic  ob  Sympathetic  Stbtem, 

general  Facts  and  Laws  relative  to,  and 
to  the  Cerehro-Spinal,  p.  335-Ml. 

its  Laws  of  Action,  and  Propagation  o/ 
Impressions  in  it,  p.  341,  342. 

its  Laws  of  Action  in  Involuntary  Mo- 
tions,  p.  342-349. 

lam  of  its  Sensitive  Funetions,  p.  850. 

laws  of  its  Orgamc  Functions,  p.  350- 
863.  See,  also,  Sympathetic  Nervi. 
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Ga8I8,  ahd  Ethirial  Vapob, 

effects  of  their  respiratioii  disprore  the 
doctrines  of  Humoralism,  p.  622, 
623,  ^  827  by  c. 

their  behavior  in  chemical  physiology, 
p.  176,  176,  ^  860^  nnp.  See,  also, 
Endosmosb  awd  Ezosmobb. 

absorption  of  Carbonic  Acid  shown 
physiologically  to  6e  improbable; 
and  that  its  instant  operation  as  a 
destractive  agent  npon  man  and  an- 
imals is  a  fiftrther  proof,  p.  622,  623, 
$  827 ;  p.  672,  ^  904  b. 
Oastbic  Jcicb, 

can  be  generated  by  nothing  in  Nature 
bat  the  mucoas  tissue  of  the  stomach, 
p.  62,  ^  136  a;  p.  141,  ^  307;  p.  191, 
192,  ^  363 ;  p.  201,  ^  374, 376.  See, 
also,  DioBsTioif,  P^TtioLooT  OP,  and 
Mircont  Tissoa. 

its  mattufaUure,  p.  197-199,  ^  362-964^. 
Obnbration,  p.  279-280,  ^  449. 

its  physiology,  p.  36-49,  ^  63-81. 

illustrates  £e  organic  properties,  p.  44, 
^  72 ;  p.  97,  ^  190  b, 

proves  a  coincidence  in  the  life  of 
plants  and  animals,  p.  66,  ^  121- 
123 ;  p.  280,  ^  449  d, 
GcirBBATioN,  Oboans  or,  p.  66,  ^118-121. 

their  influences  in  organic  and  animal 
life,  p.  66,  H30 ;  p.  876-380,  ^  678. 

their  importance  in  organic  Design,  p. 
66,  4  121-123 ;  p.  280,  ^  449  <i. 

GBNERATIOir,  SPOWTAirBOUS, 

how  it  happens,  p.  178-184,  ^  360}  a- 

9601  g;  p.  186, 189,  $  360f  ibk-360i  m. 

disproved,  p.  16,  ^  14  e. 

inconsistent  with  Cieatire  Power,  p. 

81,  82,  4  170. 

Gbnito-Ubinabt  Aobhts,  p.  683-689,  4 

906^. 
Gbrm.    See  Otuk,  and  Sbbd. 
Gbbminal  Disk, 

the  potential  whole,  p.  41,  $  65. 
GiBTANiTBB — ho  sTrays  an  experiment 
against  6000  others,  p.  819,  4  494  b. 

Goo  AND  NaTUBB, 

confounded,  p.iO^^tih;  p.  46,  ^  74 
a ;  p.  76,  ^  167  b ;  p.  86,  ^^  176  d ;  p. 
178-189,  4  3601  a.^601  m. 

confounded  in  the  same  way  aa-the 
vital  force  and  chemical  forces^  or 
as  mind  and  matter,  where  there  is 
less  motive  for  concealment,  p.  164. 
«  349  c ;  p.  182,  183,  i  360|  gg ;  p. 
189, 190,  i  860i  ft.  See,  also,  Vital 
Pbopbbtibs  in  thb  Elbmbnts  or 
Mattbb,  and  Fbdblbics. 

contradistinguished,  p.  16,  ^  14  6 ;  p. 
26,  4  43;  p.  46,  ^  74a;  p.  81,  ^  170 
a;  p.  83,  ^  172;  p.  124,  ^  241 ;  p. 
227,  4  411. 

the  Latter  the  Interpreter  of  the  For- 
mer, p.  186,  4  850|  kk ;  p.  227,  ^  411 ; 
p.  817,  4  493  a.    See,  also,  Dbsign. 


*  Gbaduatbs,  Mbdical, 

their  dispiopoitton  in  Europe  and  tha 
United  States,  connected  with  a 
greater  disproportion  of  Medical 
Colleges,  and  other  facts  addnoed 
by  the  Autbob,  evince  the  great 
Bupeiiority  of  the  American  orer  the 
European  Medical  Profession.  See 
Mbdical  Education,  and  Dimii 
or  TKB  MsniOAL  PaorBsnox  op  m 
Unxtbd  Statbs. 
Gbatitui>b, 

doe  from  physicians  to  their  enbgbteii* 
ed  predeceasen.  See  Dmcotibbi. 
Also,  Mbokoal  and  Pktsiolmicil 
CoiORNTABiBs,  VoL  it,  p.  676, 677, 
i  801-816. 
Qbanolahons, 

their  office,  p.  473,  ^  738  e. 
Gbowth, 

its  philosophy  sought  in  the  geiD,p 
37-47,  4  64-74. 

its  Buhsequent  progress,  p.  68,  60^  $ 
163-169;  p.  373-883,  ^  574-^ 
See,  alsOy  Aptbofbiation. 

GuAXAOUM,  CoLCmCUM,  CiNCBOBA,  Coi- 

WBB,  Alcohol,  &c., 
illustrate  disease,  specific  setioo,  dee^ 
p.  417,  ^660;  p.  4S4»  ^  66S  «; p 
430,  ^  676,  676  af  p.  488,  ^  7M«; 
p.  663,  ^  870  aa:  p.  662,  ^888 1;  p. 
667,  ^  898  es  p.  676-679,  $  mc 
See,  also,  Rbkbdul  Acnox,  As* 

TBINGBHT8,   AlTBBATIVBS,  BOd  A^ 

▲PTA.TtoN,  Law  or. 


H. 


Habit,  Vital, 
its  physiological  and  monl  lim  and 
phenomena,  p.  363-870, 4  635-668. 
Habits,  or  Usaobs, 
their  physiological  inftienoes,  p.  868* 
897,  ^  688-484. 
Hbabt,  ^  .  . , 

tsperimentt  to  determine  ike  Fnm^ 
mmv>kich4UAetientadtkeitfJ^ 
VeeeeU  of  Ctrculetwn  depend,  p.  296- 
801.    See,  also,  DwTMiimox. 

dilates  actively,  ^  86S,  m  9^  <(  ^ 
e,  616  (2,  no.  7,  637, 1090. 

Hbabt  and  Abtbbibi, 
sympathize  moce  than  other  perts  into 

local  inflammations,  especiaUyaeote, 
p.  864,  866,  ^  626 a.   See,atoo,Ifr 

FLAXHATION. 

their  sympathies  not  oftea  inflamiM 

tory  nor  profound,  ibid. 
the  extreme  veeeels  more  apt  tha«  w 

heart  and  arteriestosympathw™ 

chronic   inflammatioos,  and  who 
other  forms  of  disease,  and  thus  to 

result,  sympathetically,  «■  ▼««»» 
morbid  conditions,  ibid. 
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Heart  and  Arteries — eontiimed- 
the  foregoing  are  important  distinc- 
tions, practically  and  philosophical- 
ly, ihid.    See,  also,  Blood-tbssbls 
suid  Capillasiis. 
Heat,  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  234- 
879,  ^  488-448. 
BXTKBNAt,  resisted  in  the  same  way 
as  chemical  agents,  p.  30-88,  ^  59, 
60 ;  p.  368,  ^  442  d. 
IHTBBNAL,  how  generated,  p.  262-273, 
^  446  /-447  h.    See,  also.  Combus- 
tion, and  Oboanio  Hbat. 
Hbmobbbagb,  Spontanbous, 
its  philosophy,  adyantages,  dec.,  p.  572- 
576;  p.  770-772.     See,  also,  Sn- 

DOBIPICS.    '' 

Hbllbbobb.    See  Gathabtics,  Thbba- 
pbuticb,  and  Emmbvagooubs. 

HOMCEOPATHT, 

what  doses  of  any  cathartic,  or  emetic, 
will  proYe  pnrgatiye,  or  produce 
Tomiting,  or  may  be  neeessaiy  to 
affect  leases  remote  from  the  in- 
testinal canal  1  The  answer  will  be 
a  general  test  of  the  applicability  of 
the  mathematical  principle  to  the 
gradnatlon  of  remedial  doses.  A 
common  philosophy,  in  that  req»ect, 
pervades  the  Materia  Medica,  p.  67, 
^  149-151 ;  p.  641,  542,  ^  864  M,«  p. 
643-544,  ^  857;  p.  546,  M^ ;  P- 
668, 4  870  oa;  p.  658,  ^878;  p.  602- 
606,  ^  892  i-m. 

Hospital  Rcpobts  anv  Pbbobpts, 
compared  with  private  practice,  ^  621 
a;  4  654  a;  p.  482,  ^  744 ;  p.  467,  f 
699  e;  p.  460-468,  ^  709 ;  p.  573,  ^ 
890  a,*  p.  603,  604,  ^  892  i;  p.  721, 
4  960  c.  See,  also.  Essay  an  the 
Writings  of  M.  Louis  t  in  Medical  and 
Fkysudogical  CommeniarieSf  vol.  ii., 
p.  631-633,  679-816. 

HOMOBALisM,  p.  514-540. 

contradistinguished  from  Solidism  and 

Vitalism,  p.  147,  ^  330;  p.  516-518,  ^ 

821-822 ;  p.  640,  ^  851 ;  p.  560, 868  e. 

has  no  i^ysiologicsd  principle,  p.  147, 

4  330 ;  p.  668,  4  878. 
Ai7TB0B*8  physiological  objection  to,  p. 
-634-640,  4  846-861. 

HuMOBAL  Patholoot.  Soo  Humobalism. 

Htbbids, 
iUnstrate  the  philosophy  of  life,  p.  44, 
4  72. 

Htdboctanio  Acid, 
its  mode  of  operating,  rapidity  of  its 
effects,  dec.,  p.  318-321,  ^  HdS  d- 
494;  p.  623-626,  ^  827  ii-828  c;  p. 
673,  4  904  ^. 

HTOsoTAMvsx^illnstratss  endoring  reflex 
nervous  aetkm,  p.  074. 

Htpothbsbs, 
the  ground  of,  p.  10,  ^  6i  h;  p.  202,  i 
.    376^ ;  p.  618,  619»  f  828,  824. 


I. 


Idioitnobasy,  p.  383-386. 

lONOBANCB, 

opposes  itself  to  knowledge,  p.  112,  4 
234  6. 
Imagination, 

power  of  as  a  remedial  agent,  p.  534,  ^ 
844;  p.  541,  642,  ^8Sibb;  p.  568, 
4  878. 
Impondbbablbs, 

any  number,  p.  84,  ^  175  bb. 

agents,  not  the  causes,  in  organic  be^ 
ings,  p.  46,  4  74 ;  p.  90-95,  ^  188^ , 
p.  113,^243  6. 

their  analogies  with  the  principle  of 
life,  p.  118-121,  4  234  «-237. 

applied  to  illustrate  the  philosophy  of 
life,  p.  93,  94,  ^  188i  d ;  p.  112-121, 
4  234-287;  p.  323-332,  f  600. 
Imdiobstion, 

often  the  slow  result  of  a  long  series 
of  causes,  p.  423,  ^  659. 

its  train  of  maladies  illustrate  the  laws 
of  sympathy.  See  Laws  or,  dec.,  and 
Nbbtovs  Tbmpbxambnt. 

renders  the  mind  irritable,  and  weak 
minds  despondent. 
Individvality, 

of  diseases  and  their  phenomena,  p.  4, 
i2e;  p.  417,  ^650. 
Inpanoy, 

its  physiological  ohanicteristics,  p.  373  • 
375,  4  676. 
Inpidblity, 

its  exposure,  a  duty  of  the  Physiolo- 
gist, p.  6,  4  4  b.    See,  also,  Dbsign, 
and  Natubb  oontbaoistivguisrxd 
PBOM  its  Authob. 
Inplammation,  p.  464-489. 

description  of,  p.  460-480. 

remote  Causes  of,  p.  480-481. 

pathological  Cause  of,  p.  482-489. 

active  and  Passive,  p.  486-489. 

its  philosophy,  p.  99,  ^  192. 

its  vital  nature  shown  by  a  fhndament- 
al  law  in  pathology,  p.  413,  f  639  a ; 
and  by  the  analoey  between  the  ad- 
hesive process  of,  and  the  diseases 
and  reparation,  ingrafting,  dtc.,  of 
plants,  and  which  is  also  Illustrative 
of  the  nature  of  each,  of  their  de- 
pendence upon  modes  of  action  as 
nearly  allied  as  are  the  modifications 
of  their  common  properties  and  func- 
tions of  life,  and  of  tiie  near  identity 
of  their  properties  and  iiinctions,  p. 
88,  4  186 ;  p.  474-476,  ^  733/-^ ;  p. 
486,  486,  4  749-761.  See,  also. 
Plants. 

excited  by  dividing  nerves,  p.  289,  ^ 
461. 

its  sympathetic  or  constitutional  e^ 
fects ;  see  above,  and  Fbvbb.  I  add, 
that  the  dependence  of  the  "  fever" 
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upon  the  local  disease,  and  other 
distinctions  between  trae  ferer  and 
inflanunation,  are  well  shown  by  the 
apparently  opposite  constitutional  ef- 
fects of  poisonous  doses  of  arsenic ; 
as  they  may  happen  to  produce  in- 
flammation in  the  ffaatro-mucous 
membrane  of  one  subject  and  not 
of  another.  The  difference  proves, 
also,  that  the  poison  does  not  operate 
"ftt  large  by  absorption,  but  accord- 
ing to  its  special  effects  upon  the 
stomach.  See  the  principle,  p.  665- 
670,^903;p.67d-681,^905.    Also, 

HUMOBAUSII. — ^N^OTB  L  p.  1120. 

distinguished  fh>m  Fbter.  I  add  to 
the  distinctions  which  I  have  set 
forth  in  sections  141  i,  148,  676, 
712-722,  767, 769, 764  a,  764  e,  770, 
&c.,  that  when  inflammation  is  at- 
tended by  a  chill,  this  phenomenon 
generally  happens  only  when  the 
disease  is  on  the  decline;  that  is 
to  say,  when  suppuration  is  taking 
place.  In  fever,  on  the  contraiy, 
it  denotes  the  stage  of  the  most  in- 
tense morbid  action. 

chemical  theory  oft  and  of  Fever,  p.  160, 
^  360,  No.  10;  p.  176,  ^  860^  kr4; 
p.  176,  177,  ^  350]  a,  860}  e. 
Inoroamio  KuroDOM.  See  Kinodomb  of 
Natvsi,  OioAHxo  Bsiiros,  Oboikic 
LiFB,  dee. 
Instinct, 

common  to  man  and  anijpaalB,  p.  123, 
^241  A. 

in  animals,  destitute  of  the  rational 
faculty,  p.  123,  ^  241  a.  See,  also. 
Mind,  and  Rbason. 

appertains  lo  the  soul  in  man,  p.  123, 
^2414. 

the  compound  attributes  of  reason  and 
instinct  in  man,  and  the  simple  state 
of  instinct  in  animals,  meet  with 
mutually  illustratiTe  analogies  in  the 
relative  conditions  of  the  principle 
of  life  in  animals  and  plants,  p.  123, 
4  241  a;  p.  88,  ^  184,  186 ;  p.  369,  ^ 
663 ;  while  other  and  greater  phys- 
ical coincidences  between  man  and 
animals,  and  the  fundamental  dis- 
tinctions between  them,  destroy  the 
argument,  based  upon  analogies,  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  soul  and  the 
instinctive  principle,  ibid. 

endowed  with  understanding  in  ani- 
mals, p.  123,  ^  241  h. 

its  affinity  to  the  sonl  in  certain  attri- 
butes, p.  123,  ^  241  c. 

contrasted  with  reason,  p.  123,  124,  f 
241c. 

its  manifestations  far  greater  in  ani- 
mals than  in  man,  p.  123,  ^  241  c. 

progressive  in  man,  but  little  so  in 


Instinct — continued. 

animals,  p.  123, 124,  f  241  e ;  p.  3G9, 
$663. 

scarcely  susceptible  of  cultivation  in 
man,  but  remarkably  so  in  many  ani- 
mals, t^tii 

proof  from,  along  with  reason,  of  one 
species  of  mankind,  p.  123,  ^  241  c, 
note, 

developed  before  reason,  p.  123,  f  241  e, 

its  inferiority  in  man  compared  ^with 
animals,  compensated  by  reason,  p. 
123,  ^  241. 

its  inferiority  in  man  designed  to  in- 
crease his  moral  respoasibilirf 
through  the  exercise  of  reason. 

sufficient  in  man  for  the  preservatioD 
of  life. 
Institutbs  or  Mbdicinb, 

their  objects,  p.  2,  ^  2. 

their  consistency,  a  test  of  their  traO, 
p.  1,4  1 ;  p.  3,4  2  c;  p.  81,  4  169/; 
p.  331,  4  500  o;  p.  405-412,  §  «38. 

their  foundation,  p.  1,  4  1 ;  P-  22,  4  't- 

conducted  analytically,  p.  1,  ^  1. 

a  connected  chain  throughout,  p.  I,  4 
1  ;  p.  405-412,  4  638. 

should  be  studied  pro^pressively,  p.  1, 4 1- 

now  first  attempted  m  their  proper  ob- 
jects and  natural  relations,  p.  1,  ^  1. 

will  be  contradicted  by  collisions  of 
principles  or  facts,  p.  1,  4  1 ;  P-  3,  ^ 
.     2  c;  p.  259,  4  442  «.     See,  also, 
Thbobibs,  Rival. 

pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  the  Mbdioal 
AND  Phtsiolooical  Comxbntabibs, 
p.  2»  4  1  a. 

•hould  form  one  great  symmetrical 
whole, p.  3,  4  8  c;  p. 405-413, 4  638, 
639  a ;  p.  541,  4  852. 

when  founded  upon  any  other  than  a 
simple  princijje,  the  supeistmcturs 
must  be  incongruous,  chaotic,  p.  2- 
4,  4  2,  3 ;  p.  173-178,  4  350^-350}. 
See,  also,  Oboanio  Crbkistbt  and 
Phtsioloot,  contrasted. 

fundamentally  distinct  from  all  other 
inquiries,  p.  5,  ^  4  & ,-  p.  8, 9,  ^  5 ;  p. 
14,  ^  6;  p.  19,  4  18  «;  p.  167-182, 
^  360-350}  g;  p.  189,  190,  ^  850| », 
p.  191,  4  361 ;  p.  246,  ^  440  /;  p. 
277,278,44474/. 
Intbstinal  Canal, 

potential  whole  of  digestive  system,  p 
41,  ^  66. 
loDiKB,  p.  612-^20.    Also,  TsBBArev- 

TIC8,  and  Rbmbdul  Action. 
Ibii, 

physiology  of  its  contraction,  and  ap- 
plication of  in  medicine,  p.  SS8,  4 
500  ^-  p.  340,  ^614  ik. 

affected  by  the  Will,  p.  349,  4  619. 
Ibbitabilitt, 

an  important  property  of  the  Vital  Prin- 
dple,  p.  88,  4  183;  p.  89,  4  i88«. 
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common  to  plants  and  animals,  p.  88, 
^  184  a,  186. 

receives  the  impressions  from  all 
agents  in  the  essential  processes  of 
organic  life,  p.  89,  ^88  a;  p.  95, 
96,  ^  189. 

varionsly  adapted  by  special  natural 
modifications  to  Tital  agents,  p.  43- 
47,  i  70-74 ;  p.  63,  63,  ^  136,  137 ; 
p.  88>  ^  185 ;  p.  89-99,  9  188-192  ; 
p.  662-664,  ^  896-900. 

its  natural  modifications  in  different 
parts,  dec,  important  in  medicine, 
p.  63,  4  137 ;  p.  64,  4  141,  142 ;  p. 
66,  H^ ;  P-  67,  4  149,  150 ;  p.  68- 
73,  4  152-163 ;  p.  89-99,  ^  188-192 ; 
p.  210, 4  387 ;  p.  503, 504,  ^  794-798. 

naturally  modified  in  each  species  of 
animal  and  plant,  genn,  part,  dec.,  p. 

^  97,  98,  4  190,  191. 

its  morbid  changes,  p.*  63,  f  137  d;  p. 
65-68,  4  143-152 ;  p.  98,  ^  191  b. 

according  to  its  natural  modification 
in  a  general,  or  local,  sense,  will  be 
the  operation  of  natural,  morbific, 
and  remedial  agents,  p.  61,  ^  133  b, 
134 ;  p.  62,  63,  f  135-137 ;  p.  64,  ^ 
138  ;  p.  66-68,  ^  148-152  a;  p.  73, 
H63 ;  p.  97,  98,  ^  190,  191  ;  p.  99, 
^  192.  See,  also,  analogies  in  Skns- 
IBILITT,  p.  100-103,  4  199-204. 

its  morbid  changes  alter  the  relations 
and  actions  of  all  natural,  morbific, 
and  remedial  agents,  p.  63,  ^  137  d ; 
p.  65,  4  143  ar.143  c;  p.  66,  i  144- 
147 ;  p.  67,  68,  ^  149-162  ;  p.  73,  { 
163 ;  p.  98,  4  191  b ;  p.  541,  542,  ^ 
854  &&. 

its  morbid  changes  generally  increase 
the  susceptibility  of  organs  to  the 
action  of  natural  or  remedial  agents, 
ibid,  and  p.  661-664,  ^  894  6-900  ;— 
though  sometimes  lessen  the  sus- 
ceptibility, especially  to  agents  of  cer- 
tain virtues,  p.  365-368,  ^  551-560. 

may  be  increased  through  exicUted  sens- 
ibility, p.  104,  HIO;  p.  586-589,  ^ 
891  g-m. 

its  morbid  changes  allow  the  absorp- 
tion of  morbific  agents,  p.  99,  ^92; 
and  admit  the  red  globulesinto  white- 
blooded  vessels,  mi;  and  allow  un- 
digested food  to  pass  the  pylorus, 
Ufid. 

a  guard  to  the  organism,  p.  99,  ^  192. 

belongs  to  aU  parts,  p.  89,  4  188  a. 

described,  p.  89-100,  ^  188-193. 

necessary  to  motion,  p.  89,  ^  188  a; 
p.  107,  4  226;  p.  110,^233. 

and  Sensibility  receive  the  impressions 
of  all  natural,  morbific,  and  remedi- 
al agents,  p.  89-103,  ^  188-204 ;  p. 
104,  4  210 ;  p.  107,  ^  226 ;  p.  110, 
4  233 ;  p.  323-832,  ^  500. 


Irritability — continued. 
distinct  from  Sensibility,  p.  99,  (  193  ; 

p.  104,  4  110. 
its  natural  modifications  like  those  of 
Sensibility,  p.  98,  ^  191 ;  p.  100,  ^ 
200  ;  p..  102,  4  203  ;  p.  108,  ^  227 
its  artificial  changes  analogous  to  thoso 
of  the  nervous  power,  p.  107,  ^  226  ; 
p.  110,  4  232. 
its  general  relations  to  external  ob- 
jects, p.  398-400,  4  626-630. 
Ipbcaouanha.     See .  Therapbdtics,  •Re- 
medial Action,  Vital  Habit,  Emet- 
ics, EZPBCTOBANTS,  SUd  SuDOBIFICS. 

Iron.    See  Tonics. 
important  in  the  chemical  philosophy 
of  organic  processes  and  results,  p. 
274-278,  4  447^. 


J. 


Jalap.    See  Cathartics,  Thxrapsuticb, 
and  Remedul  Action. 


K. 

Kribmer— shows  that  the  nervous  infiu- 
ence  afiects  the  condition  of  the  blood, 
p.  310,  ^485;  p.  710,  ^952. 
Knowlxdge, 
its  limits  and  objects,  p.  120,  ^  235 , 

p.  185,  ^  350j  k. 
its  accumulative  nature,  p.  206,  ^  376i ; 
p.  719-720,  ^  960  a. 


L. 


LaCTEALS.     SeeABSOBPnON,NuTBITION: 

Tissues,  and  Stbucturb. 

Laws  of  Nature, 
have  no  <<  exceptions,"  p.  120,  121,  ^ 
237 ;  p.  131,  ^  285 ;  p.  345,  ^  516  d. 
No.  6 ;  p.  383,  ^  584 ;  p.  397,  ^  623. 
See  Nature,  Oroanio  Beings,  Light, 
Vital  Properties,  dec. 

Lb  Gallois, 
his  experiments  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, p.  296-300,  ^  476M79. 

LiPB, 

a  cause,  p.  30,  ^  57-^9 ;  p.  83-88,  ^ 
176-185 ;  p.  96,  ^  189  e ;  p.  120,  ^ 
286  ;  p.  401,  ^  631 ;  p.  435,  ^  680  ; 
p.  474,  476,  ^  738/-t. 

essentially  the  same  in  plants  and  ani- 
mals ;  see  Plants. 

its  philosophy  learned  from  a  wide  ob- 
servation of  Nature,  p.  4,  ^  2  e ;  p. 
14,  ^  6 ;  p.  207.  ^  3761  b. 

« discovered  in  dead  matter,"  p.  179, 
^  3501  c.  See,  also,  Vital  Proper- 
ties IN  THB  Elements  of  Matter. 

its  phenomena  seen  distinctly  or  con- 
fusedly, p.  4,  i  ^e;  p.  157-173,  § 
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350  ;  p.  189,  190,  ^  350|  n;  p.  27&. 
278,  ^  447^/;  p.  777,  Pomfret.  . 

a  knowledge  of,  requires  habits  of  an- 
alytical observation,  p.  4,  ^  2  « ;  p. 
14,  ^  6 ;  p.  313,  ^  487  A.  See,  also, 
Obbbbtation. 

its  study  compared  with  that  of  botany, 
p.  4,  ^  2  e. 

simple  in  fundamental  laws,  oon^x 
in  its  phenomena,  p.  4^  ^  2  c ;  p.  662 
^64,  ^  896-^99.  See,  also,  Adapt- 
ation, and  DssioH. 

gentral  Bemarkt  upon,  p.  111-122,  f 
234r-240. 

considered  a  metaphysical  snbtilty,  p. 
112,^234;  p.  482,  ^744. 

moral  and  religious  tendencies  of  the 
Chemical  and  Physical  views  of,  p. 
6,  ^4^  ft;  p.  8,  ^6;  p.  11,  ^S^cjp. 
13,$6^a;  p.l6,^14c;  p. 46,^74; 
p.  84-86,  ^  176  e,  176  d;  p.  95,  96, 
^  189  b ;  p.  135, 136,  {  303  a ;  p.  137, 
138,  ^  303i  b,  e;  p.  141,  ^  307;  p. 
155,  ^  349  e  ;  p.  178,  ^  350|  a  ;  p. 
181-189,  f  350}/-350i  m;  p.  234,  ^ 
433  ;  p.  458,  459,  ^  701,  704.  See 
Okqanic  Lxfb,  aflid  Plants. 
LxFK,  Animal, 

connects  us  aeruibly  with  external  ob- 
jects, p.  53,  $  100  ;  p.  399,  i  628. 

requires  repose,  p.  53,  ^  102. 

not  pronounced  in  the  foetus,  p.  53,  i 
103.  See,  also,  Nsrves,  Sensibil- 
ity, Nbbvous  Powbs,  Sympathy, 
and  Oboanic  Lifb. 

**  animal  life  "  is  employed  in  its  popu- 
lar sense,  at  p.  135,  ^  301 ;  p.  137, 
^303ia;  p.  140,  ^  304. 
LiPE,  Oboanic  and  Animal, 

their  distinctions  and  relations,  p.  59- 
56,  ^  96-120. 

diseases  of,  coincident,  p.  66,  ^  117. 
Their  relations  to  external  objects, 
p.  396-^400,  i  626-630.    See,  also, 
Plants. 
Lifb,  Oboanio, 

common  to  plants  and  animals,  p.  63, 
^  101 ;  p.  280,  ^  449  il  ,^— modified  in 
each,  p.  64,  ^  107 ;  p.  88,  ^  186. 

has  no  repose,  p.  53,  ^  102. 

necessary  to  animal  Ufe,  p.  64,  ^  108, 
117.  See,  also.  Plants,  Oboanio 
Lifb,  Oboanio  Propbbtibs,  and  Vi- 
tal Pbinciplb. 

its  condition  in  the  fetiis.    See  Blood- 

VBSSELS. 

Light, 
discoveries  in,  p.  90-92,  ^  188^  d. 
applied  to  illustrate  the  philosophy  of 

life,  p.  46,  ^  74  ;  p.  90-96,  ^  188^  d ; 

p.  112-117,  ^  234^-234/;  p.  328- 

331,  ^600fii..500o;  p.564,  ^872a; 

p.  656,  ^  872  A  ;  p.  667,  ^  889  k ;  p. 

671,  ^  903.  • 


Light — eoniinued, 

a  vital  agent,  p.  46,  ^  74;  p.  90-fl&»  ^ 
188i  d;  p.  134,  ^  293 ;  p.  187.  f  303  e; 
p.  164,  ^860,  No.  65;  p.  »Sf.,  ^460. 

analogoos  to  kli  other  vital  agents,  p. 
46,474;  p. 90-96,  4 188M ,- p- 281- 
283,  4  450  «i-451  /;  p.  828-Ml,  ^ 
600 1IH-600  o;  p.  671,  ^  903.  See. 
also,  Analooibs. 

important  in  vital  philosophy,  p.  9%- 
96,  H88^<l;p-  137,  4  303 e. 

its  component  parts  estabhshed,  p.  9%, 
4  1881  d. 

its  visible,  chemical,Tithonic,  and  phoa- 
phorogenic  r^s,  p.  00,  92,  4  1^  d. 

its  lumimferoas  rays  act  as  a  whole  in 
ordinaiy  vision,  but  not  so  those  or 
the  other  rays  upon  inorganic  com- 
pounds, p.  92-95,  4  188i  d;  p.  6C7, 
4  889ib. 

sought  by  the  leaves  of  plants  in  daxi[ 
places,  upon  a  principle  of  Beaga 
corresponding  with  the  attraction  of 
roots  to  appropriate  means  of  nov- 
ishment,  Undf  and  p.  166, 167,  4  350; 
Noo.  26J,  27,  77. 

indispensable  in  vegetable  life,  p.  9t- 
96,  4  188i  d;  p.  187,  f  303  «. 

chemical  and  vital  theories  of  its  ac- 
tion, ibid, 

if  the  union  of  caiboo  into  organic 
compounds  by  the  leaf  of  plants  be 
due  to  oiiganic  influences,  then  are 
the  same  influences  the  canse  of 
the  immediately  antecedent  decom- 
position of  the  caihonic  add  gas ; 
and  if,  also,  the  roots  of  plants  de- 
compound the  carbonic  add  whiiA 
they  extract  from  tiie  sofl,  and  ao 
allowed  by  chemosts,  it  foQows,  &r- 
ther,  that  light  is  not  the  decompos- 
ing agent  for  the  same  phenomenon 
in  the  leaf,  p.  136,  187,  ^  303  ^; 
p.  168-166,  ^  860,  Nos.  64,  65,  66, 
67,  68.  69,  70,  71,  72,  73,  74, 76,  76, 
77,  26^,  27,  28.  See,  also.  Mucous 
TissvB,  in  its  relation  to  carbtm. 

OMihor^s  theory  of  tohite  light,  p.  94,  ^ 
188M;  p.  566,  567,  ^  889  iL 

its  velodty,  nndnlationH,  and  mode  of 
exdtement,  iUostrative  of  the  nerv- 
ous power,  p.  114,  ^  234  e. 

rate  of  its  velocity,  and  of  its  undula- 
tions, p.  114,  ^234€. 

its  modus  operandi  in  pbysica  un- 
known, p.  115,  ^  234  e,  /. 

its  laws  known,  p.  116,  ^  284  e. 

its  undulations  a^  not  our  knowledge 
of  its  laws,  p.  116,  ^  234  e. 

develops  the  rudimentary  eye,  by  its 
action  upon  irritability,  p.  46, 4  74  c. 

comparison  of  its  action  upon  imta- 
bility  in  producing  organic  resolts, 
and  upon  sensibiSty  in  the  process 
of  vision,  embarraittng  to  cfaemis* 
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JAght—eofUtTiued, 

tT7,p.46,^74a;  p. 91^-96,  ^  188W ; 
p.  281-283,  ^  450  ^-451  /;  p.  830,  ^ 
600  n. 

deyeloped  from  the  intestinal  Canal, 
p.  41,  ^  65.    See  Assimilation. 
LoM  OF  Blood,  Influbncsb  and  Modus 
Operandi    of,    p.    690-777.     See 
Bloodletting. 
Lobelia, 
preferable  to  tobacco  in*  strangnlated 
hernia,  p.  717,  ^  960  a.    See,  also, 

EZPSOTOBAMTS,  EUd  TkBBAPEUTICS. 

Lungs, 
mucous  tissue  o(  alone  eliminates  an 

effete  matter  from  venons  blood,  p. 

62,  ^  135  a;  p.  229,  ^  418,  419  ;  p. 

274-278,  ^  447^ 
exparitnenis  to  Determine  the  RekUion  of 

their  Functions  to  the  Nervous  System, 

p.  315. 
Ltmph.    See  Inflamm atioh,  and  Blood- 
letting, Genebal. 
Lymphatics.    See  Abbobptxon,  Tissdbs, 

Stbuctubb,  and  InFLAjoiAnoN. 


M. 


Magnetism, 

an  imponderable  substance.  Why  not 
the  vital  principle,  p.  113,  §  234  c; 
p.  115,  ^134  «. 

its  existence  and  laws  known  by  its 
effects,  p.  113,  ^  234  e. 

applied  to  illustrate  the  philosophy  of 
life,  p.  1 13,  ^  234  c.  See,  also.  Gal- 
vanism, Gbayitation,  Light,  and 
Impondeeablbs. 
Magnetism,  Animal.  See  Animal  Mag- 
netism. 
Mankind, 

but  one  species  of,  proved  by  the  same- 
ness of  reason  and  instinct  in  all,  p. 
123,  ^  241  e,  note. 

BACES  OF,  p.  391-393. 
Materia  Medica, 

objects  of,  p.  3,  ^  2. 

the  organic,  composed  of  three  or  four 
elements,  p.  25,  M7 ;  p.  27,  ^  52. 

each  article  of,  has  virtues  peculiar  to 
itself,  p.  27,  4  62  ;  p.  417,  ^  650;  p. 
545,  i  860. 

its  members  often  embrace  two  or 
more  virtues,  p.  555,  ^  872  a;  p. 
571,  ^  890  6  ;  p.  597,  §  892  e ;  p.  599, 
^  892  d. 

redundant,  yet  the  bad  may  have  its 
uses,  p.  556,  ^  872. 

remedial  effects  of,  can  be  known  only 
from  observation  in  diseased  states 
of  man,  p.  122,  9  240 ;  p.  541,  542, 
^  854  ;  p.  545,  ^  859. 

Pereiba's,  the  best,  p.  676,  4  904  6. 

authob's  Abbangsment  of,  p.  542,  f 


Materia  Medica— eonftmiei. 

854«;  p.564,  ^889e;  p. 583,^891 
a:  p.  611,  ^  892i  h;  p.  634-646,  ^ 
892|  6-893  d;  p.  68S-689,  ^  905i. 
nature  of  its  relations  to  TherapeuticSt 
p.  541,  M52  a;  p.  662-065,  ^  895- 
901. 

Matbbialism, 
disproved,  p.  16,  ^  14  e ;  p.  84-86,  ^ 
1 75  c-175  d.  See,  also.  Vital  Pbop- 
bbtibs  in  the  Elements  of  Mattbb, 
Gbnebation  Spontaneous,  Design, 
and  Natubb  Gontbadistinguished 

FBOM  ITS  AUTHOB. 

Matbbialism,  Medical,  p.  86,  4  175  d, 

p.  95,  i  189  b, 
Matteb, 
otoibr'f  proof  from,  of  a  Greatob,  p 
16,  4  14  c.    See,  also,  Dbsign,  Na- 
tubb   Gontbadistinouishbd   fboh 
its  Authob,  God  and  Natubb  Gon- 
founded,  and  Vital  Pbopertibs  in 
thb  Elements  of  Matteb. 
its  nature  unknown,  p.  80,  ^  169  a;  p. 

117,^284^. 
its  properties  immutable  in  kind  but 
through  some  change  in  the   ar- 
rangement of  its  compound  or  sim- 
ple molecules,  p.  99,  ^  191  d;  p. 
114,  ^234  <i;  p.  120,^237. 
its  final  cause,  p.  23-25,  ^  34r^3,  46 
Mbohanioal  Relations, 

in  organic  beings,  p.  59,  ^  129  k. 
Medical  Education  and  Pbactice  in 

EUBOPE  AND  THE  UnITED  StATBS,* 

comparative  view  of,  p.  13,  ^  54  a ;  p 
28,  ^  53  e;  p.  43,  ^  64;  p.  50,  ^  83 
k;  p.  60,  ^  131 ;  p.  86,  ^  175  d;  p. 
133,  ^  291 ;  p.  136,  ^  303  a;  p.  139, 
^  303} ;  p.  148,  ^  334 ;  p.  149,  ^ 
338  ;  p.  164,  155,  ^  149  c^;  p.  174- 
182,  ^  350f-850}  /;  p.  185-187,  ^ 
350|  kk;  p.  197-199,  ^  362-364;  p. 
202,  ^  376^ ;  p.  219,  ^  408 ;  p.  220, 
221,  ^  409  6 ;  p.  226,  ^  409  ; ;  p.  283, 
^  427 ;  p.  334,  335,  ^  433 ;  p.  338,  ^ 
438  6-i;  p.  239-247,  ^  440,  Nos.  1- 
19 ;  p.  274-278,  ^  447i ;  p.  433,  ^ 
676  b;  p.  457,  ^  699  e;  p.  456,  ^ 
701 ;  p.  460-463,  $  709,  and  noU ;  p. 
482,  ^  744 ;  p.  484,  485,  ^  748,  749  ; 
p.  488,  ^  756  a;  p.  515,  ^  819  b;  p. 
518,  619,  ^  823-826;  p.  640,  ^  851 
a ;  p.  573,  ^  890  d  ;  p.  584,  ^  891  £ ; 
p.  608,  ^  892  k ;  p.  654,  ^  893  n ;  p. 
690,  ^  906  o-^ ;  p.  715-722,  ^  960 
or-d;  p.  760,  ^  1005  k;  p.  762,  763, 
^  1006  a.    See,  also,  British  and 

*  <•  About  thirty  Medical  Beboob  in  tke  Uniled 
States,  in  which  there  isprobablT  an  annual  aT> 
erage  of  4500  students,  1!IX)  of  wnom  are  yearly 
graduated.  (Population.  90.000,000.)  In  France, 
with  a  population  of  35,000^000,  there  are  but 
three  Medical  Schools,  which  graduate  onlv  about 
TOO  annually  I" -^  BofCon  Mmeal  and  Surgiad 
Journal,  Dec  3, 1B46,  p.  965. 
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Medical  Education— ^onltfiuei. 

FoBKioN  Mkdical  Retibw,  in  advo- 
cacy of  Animal  Magnetism,  and  the 
'*Water  Cure,''  Oct.,  1846,  p.  428- 
458 ;  p.  476-485 ;  and  Author's  Iir- 

TSOOUCTOBT  LbCTUBB  ON  THB  Im- 
PBOTBMENT  OF  MeDICAL  EDUCATION 

IN  THB  Unitbd  StatbSi  and  Medi- 
cal AND  Physiological  Comhbnta- 
BIE8,  Tol.  i.,  p.  257-273,  283,  300, 
305,  309,   327,    384-440,    511-615 
notes,  626-632,  682-690,  699-712; 
voL  u.,p.  224-229, 324-^27  note,  354- 
377,  70a-«15. 
Mbdical   Pbopebsion   of   the  United 
States,  Defense  of,  p.  460-463,  ^ 
709,  and  note  there. 
Medical  Science,  *^  Thb  Pboobbsb  of," 
p.  13,  ^  5^  a,  b.    See,  also.  Medi- 
cine, Medical  Edccation,  Oboanic 
Chbmistby,  and  Humobausm. 
Medicine, 

philosophy  of,  p.  1,  ^  1. 

the  necessity  of  consistency  in  its 
principles  and  details,  p.  1,  ^  1. 

the  work  of  observation,  p.  3,  ^  2  c ;  p. 
11,  ♦  6\  «,/. 

its  elevated  nature,  p.  122,  ^  240 ;  p. 
186,  4  3501  kk ;  p.  412,  ^  638.  See, 
also.  Design. —Also,  p.  861,  §530. 

its  ground-work  simple,  p.  4,  ^  2  <2,  e ; 
p.  40-49,  ^  65-80 ;  p.  87,  ^  177-182 ; 
p.  88,  ^  186. 

its  details  complex,  p.  109,  ^  232 ;  p. 
120-122,  ^  237-240;  p.  405-412,  ^ 
638. 

its  difficulties,  p.  11, 12,  ^  5i  « ;  p.  121, 
^  237;  p.  383,  ^584;  p.  397,  ^  623; 
p.  545,  $  859  h,  and  references  there ; 
p.  662-664,  ^  895-899.  See,  also, 
Phtbicuns  and  Subgeons. 

its  branches,  a  cemented  chain,  p.  3, 
^  2d;  p.  131, 4  285 ;  p. 405-412,  ^  638. 

the  relations  of  its  branches,  ibid, 

theories  of,  p.  5,  M. 

chemical,  physiological,  and  chemico- 
physiological  schools  of,  p.  6,  7,  ^ 
4^  ar<, 

vitiated  by  Experiments  under  the  dis- 
guise of  "  Experimental  Philosophy'' 
p.  11-14.  M4  <-«;  p.  17-19,  (i  18 
b^;  p.  26,  ^  48 ;  p.  28,  ^  53  c;  p. 
50,  ^  83  a,  6;  p.  60,  ^  131 ;  p.  132, 
133,  ^  289-292;  p.  148,  M34 ;  p. 
164-170,  ^  350,  Nos.  23^,  28,  29, 31, 
39,44, 46 ;  p.  175, 176,  ^  350^  n,  o;  p. 
177-182,  fi  3601/,  350|  a^;  p.  197r. 
203,  ^  362-376i^ ;  p.  371,  ^  669  b ;  p. 
434,  ^  676  b ;  p  467,  ^  699  c ;  p.  482, 
4  744;  p.  484,  485,  ^  748,  749;  p. 
489,  490,  ^  757  a;  p.  609,  ^  810 ;  p. 
515^19.  ^  819-825 ;  p.  628,  ^  830 
A-831  ;  p.  641,  642,  (f  864  bb;  p. 
673,  ^  890  d;  p.  603,  604,  ^  892  k; 
p.  711,  i  952  bi  p.  716-722,  i  960 


Medicine — continued, 

or-d;  p.  760,  4  1005  k;  p.  762,  763, 
H006a;  p.  765,  ^  1006^. 

its  relationship  to  chemical  and  me- 
chanical philosophy,  p.  8, 4  5 ;  p.  11, 
5i  e;  p.  202,  203,  ^  376)  ;  p.  434,  4 
676  6. 

contradistinguished  from  chemical  and 
mechanical  philosophy,  p.  7,  ^  4^  li ; 
p.  8,9,  «  6;  p.  8,  ^6;  p.  10,  ^SU; 
p.  11,  ^  6^  c,  e;  p.  14,  ^  6;  p.  19,  # 
18  e;  p.  21-36,  $  20-62 ;  p.  40-42, 
4  66,  66;  p.  99-111,^  188<I-233}; 
p.  135-139,  4  303-3031 ;  p.  149-209, 
4  337-376i ;  p.  234-279,  ^  433-448; 
p.  323-^2,  ^  600;  p.  362,  ^  5d0;  p. 
376-380,  $  578 ;  p.  383,  ^  584  a;  p. 
891,  392,  ^  602  i-606 ;  p.  393,  ^  612; 
p.  397,  $  623;  p. 398,  ^  626;  p. 401, 
^  631 ;  p.  405-412,  ^38;  P-  M2, 
663, 4  895,  896. 

its  relative  condition  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  See  Mbdicxl  Edu- 
cation. 

its  difficulties,  intellectual  natnre,  and 
usefulness  to  mankind,  compared 
with  Surgery.    See  Pbtsiclahs  amd 
Subgeons. 
Medicine,  *'  Speciautibs*'  in, 

objections  to,  p.  721,  722,  ^  960  c,  d. 
Medicine  and  Subobbt, 

their  comparative  usefulness  and  dif- 
ficulties, p.  614, 4  892i  d.    See,  also^ 
Physicians  and  Subgeons. 
Medicines.    See  Rbkbdies. 
Mens  BANES.    See  Tissues. 
Menstbuation, 

an  excretory  function,  p.  62,  $  135  c  ,- 
p.  233,  234,  ^  428-432. 

not  impoitant  in  organic  life,  p.  234^  ^ 
428. 

designed  for  impregnation,  p.  234»  f 
428. 

its  suspension,  per  se,  of  little  in^tort- 
ance  to  health,  p.  234,  ^  432. 

the  influences  of  its  suspension  depend 
upon  the  cause.  See  Ehhena- 
gooues,  Ebgot,  and  Utebinb 
Agents. 

its  institution,  and  eflfects  of.     See 
Youth,  p.  376-380. 
Mental  Enotions,  and  Passions, 

how  they  operate,  p.  89,  4  188  a ;  p. 
95,  ^  188^  d;  p.  107,  ^  227;  p.  108, 
^  USSb;  p.  109,  ^  230,  232;  p.  Ill, 
^  2331 ;  p.  326-^30,  ^  600  /-500  m 
p.  670,  ^  902  L 

elect  certain  metor  nerves,  like  the  wiH 
and  physical  agents,  p.  Ill,  ^  233| ; 
p.  113,  ^  243  c  ;  p.  326-330,  ^500/- 
500  n. 

designed  for  moral  and  physieal  good, 
p.  113,  ^234c. 

morbific  and  curative,  and  analogous  in 
their  inflaences  with  physical  causes 
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Mentid  Emotions,  dec. — eontimud, 

and  with  the  will,  p.  02-96,  ^  188| 
d;  p.  Ill,  ^  S83i;  p.  113,  ^  234  £; 
p.  296,  ^  476  c ;  p.  326-330,  ^  600 
/-600  n;  p.  634,  ^  844;  p.  670,  ^ 
902  r 
chetmeal  theory  of,  p.  166,  ^  349  e.  See 
Mind,  and  Instinct. 

Mbskbrism.    See  Animal  Magnktism. 

MbTA  PHT8ICIAN8, 

regard  the  operations  of  the  mud  ab- 
stractedly from  the  brain,  p.  123,  $ 
241c. 
Mbtastabis, 

its  fallacy,  p.  663-666,  ^  893  n. 

MiCBOSCOPK, 

useless  and  deceptive  in  important  or- 
ganic inquiries,  p.  60,  ^  83 ;  p.  60,  ^ 
131 ;  p.  143,  ^  320 ;  p.  219,  ^  407  6; 
p.  342,  ^  616 ;  ^  234/,  261,  409  e. 
Mind,  and  its  Pbopbrties,  p.  122-126. 

not  a  product  of  secretion,  the  only  t)i- 
dependcTit  motive  power,  and  capable 
of  being  acted  upon,  p.  84, 86,  ^  176  c. 

confounded  with  the  chemical  forces, 
p.  182,  183,  ^  350}  gg.  See,  also, 
God  and  Natubb,  Vital  Pbopebtibs 
IN  thb  Elbmbnts  of  Mattbb,  and 

PROBLBMS. 

its  analogies  with  the  vital  principle,  p. 
84,  ^  176  b :  p.  88,  ^  183,  184 ;  p.  89, 
^  186 ;  p.  98,  ^  191  e;  p.  112-126,  ^ 
234C-246. 

its  relation  to  the  brain,  p.  86,  ^  176  e  ; 
p.  98,  ^  191  e;  p.  123-126,  ^  241- 
246  ;  p.  281,  ^  461 ;  p.  332,  ^  600  p. 
See,  also,  Mbvtal  Emotions  and 
Passions,  and  Instinct. 

its  morbid  states,  p.  98,  ^  191  e. 

its  individuality,  p.  84,  ^  176 ;  p.  122- 
126,  ^  241-246. 

it3  "Plenipotentiaries**  the  Nervous 
Power,  p.  77-79,  ^  167/. 

its  advancement  in  successive  genera- 
tions, p.  206,  ^  376i  a;  p.  719,  720, 
^  960  a. 

compared  with  instinct.   See  Instinct. 

CHEMICAL   THBOBT   OF,  p.  166,  ^  349  6. 

See  Pboblbms. 
MiMBBAL  Compounds.  See  Compounds, 
Minbbal. 

MlirBRAL«, 

their  most  natural  state,  elementary, 
p.  23,  i  39. 

their  final  cause,  the  existence  and 
welfare  of  organic  beings,  p.  16,  ^ 
16 ;  p.  23,  ^  34-36 ;  p.  86,  87,  f  176; 
p.  136-138,  §  300-303^. 
Minbbal  Kinodom, 

independetit  of  the  animal,  and  vegeta- 
ble, p.  16, 4  9-14;  p.  137, 138,  f  303^. 

its  final  cause.    See  Minbbals. 
Mobility, 

a  property  of  life  common  to  animals 
and  plants,  p.  88, 4  183, 184  a. 


Mobility— continued. 

a  preferable  term  to  contraetility,  p.  103, 
^  206  b. 

the  cause  of  motion  in  organic  beings, 
p.  103,  ^  206-216 ;  p.  107,  ^  226  ;  p. 
110,  111,  ^  233,  2331 ;  p.  2^,  ^  465 
a ;  p.  286,  ^  466,  457 ;  p.  289,  ^  461^ 
a ;  p.  322-332,  ^  498-600.  See,  also, 
Absobption,  Blood-vbssbls,  and 
Powers  which  cibculatb  thb 
Blood. 

distinct  fTomirritdbility,  p.  103,  ^  206; 
p.  110,  ^  233.  See,  also,  Ibbita- 
bility. 

demonstrable  in  plants,  p.  103,  ^  207 , 
p.  134,  ^  293;  p.  286,  §  466  a;  p. 
322,  ^  498  c. 

occasions  sensible  and  insensible  mo- 
tions, p.  104,  <f  213. 

excited  through  tm/o^t/y,  p.  103, 104, 
^  208,  216;  p.  107,  ^  226  ;  p.  110,  ^ 
233. 

dormant  in  the  seed  and  ovum,  p.  30, 
^  67  ;  p.  66,  ^  123 ;  p.  104,  4  212. 

modified  in  animal  and  organic  life,  p. 
61,  ^IZSb;  p.  62-68,  ^  136-166 ;  p. 
110,  111,  i  233,  2331;  p.  296,  ^ATb; 
p.  296,  ^  476  e ;  p.  314,  ^  488 ;  p. 
323-332,  ^  600.  See  Motion. 
Molecular  Motion  versus  Catalysis,  p. 

226,  ^  409  ;. 
Mobbid  Anatomy, 

its  practical  and  philosophical  uses,  p. 
466-463,  ^  69&-709. 
Mobbifio  Causes, 

philosophy  of  their  action,  p.  47-49,  v 
76-80 ;  p.  66,  ^  117;  p.  69,  ^  129  A; 
p.  61,  ^  133  c;  p.  63,  ^  137;  p.  66, 
^  142,  143 ;  p.  67,  68.  ^  149-162  ;  p. 
69,  ^  166 ;  p.  87,  ^  177-182 ;  p.  89,  ^ 
188  ;  p.  107-110,  ^226-232  ;  p.  Ill, 
^  233J  ;  p.  414,  ^  644,  646  ;  p.  417, 
^  660 ;  p.  421,  422,  ^  667 ;  p.  423, 
^  669  ;  p.  424,  ^  661 ;  p.  426,  ^  664; 
p.  426,  ^  666 ;  p.  662-666,  ^  896-901. 

their  difference  from  remedial  agents, 

p.  642,  ^  864.    See,  also,  Remedial 

Action,  Vital  Habit,  and  Thbba- 

peutics. 

MoBPHiA.    See  Nabcotics,  and  Thxba- 

PBUTICS. 

Mobtification, 

vital  theory  of,  p.  477,  ^  736  ors. 

mechanical  theory  of,  p.  477,  ^  736  h, 
e ;  p.  484,  486,  ^  748,  749. 

chemical  theory  of,  p.  176,  ^  360^  m. 
Motion, 

indispensable  to  all  organic  beings,  ex- 
cepting in  the  state  of  the  germ,  p 
126-128.    See,  also,  Gbbm. 

destructive  of  mineral  compounds,  p. 
21,  ^  24-26. 

sensible  and  insensible,  p.  103,  ^  207. 

how  produced  through  sympathetic 
sensibility,  p.  101,  ^  201,  202 ;  p. 
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Motion — continued. 

104,  ^  209,  310 ;  p.  283»  ^  461 ;  p. 
323-330,  ^  500.  See,  also,  Laws  or 
Sthpatht. 

in$enMible  the  most  important,  p.  104, 
^  214  ;  p.  237,  ^  410,  411 ;  p.  663,  ^ 
896.    See,  also,  Gapillabibs. 

▼oluntaiy,  how  produced,  p.  88,  ^  188 ; 
p.  104,  ^  216  ;  p.  110,  ^  338  ;  p.  Ill, 
^  2331 ;  p.  127,  ^  260 ;  p.  128,  ^ 
266  ;  p.  134,  ^  293-296  ;  p.  323-332, 
^600. 

aptumodiCf  readily  indnced  in  the  toI- 
nntaiy  muscles,  and  why,  p.  284,  ^ 
466  ;  p.  396,  ^  476  c;  p.  334^338,  ^ 
600  dr4;  p.  367,  366,^  626  d;  p. 
404,  $  637. 

how  produced  in  organic  life,  p.  88,  ^ 
188  ;  p.  110,  ^  333 ;  p.  Ill,  ^  333}. 

independent  of  the  nerrons  system,  p. 
104,  ^316  ;  p.  110,  4  388  ;  p.  127,  ^ 
869;  p.  284-289,  ^  464-461^;  p. 
663, 9  896.    See,  also,  EzpssiiiBifTs 

TO  DBTBBMINB  THB^LaWS  OF  THB  Yz- 

TAL  FuNCTzoNs,   p.  396-^31,   and 
Xaws  OP  Stmpatht,  p.  836-363. 

how  produced  through  irritabUity,  with 
or  without  the  agency  of  the  nerv- 
ous power,  p.  89,  90,  ^  188,  188| ; 
p.  96,  ^  189 ;  p.  98,  ^  191 ;  p.  108» 
^  308  ;  p.  107-111,  ^  336-2831;  p. 
323-332,  ^  600 ;  p.  866-368,  ^  636 
d;  p.  6^  ^896. 

tduntary  and  involutiiaty,  their  differ- 
ence lies,  mostly,  in  the  nature  of 
the  stimuli,  and  partly  in  modifica- 
tions of  mobiUty,  p.  102,  4  201  ;  p. 
104,  ^216;  p.  107,  ^  227  ;  p.  110, 
111,^233,2331;  p.  296,  ^476  c;  p. 
333-382,  ^  600  ;  p.  357, 868,  ^  626  d ; 
p.  663,  ^  896.  See,  also,  Mobzlixt, 
and  WzLL. 

the  great  intrinsic  characteristic  of  the 
organic  kingdom,  inertia  that  of  the 
inorganic,  p.  21,  ^  24 ;  p.  30,  ^  69  ; 
p.  86,  87,  ^  176. 

interests  us  most,  t^. 

ekcmicttl  Theory  off  oxydation  of  the 
blood  and  tissues,  p.  168-162,  ^  360, 
Nos.  8,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10, 11, 12, 16, 
16,  17 ;  p.  208,  ^  283 ;  p.  274,  ^ 
447i  a. 
MoTOB  Nbbtbs.    See  Nertbs. 

llaCOUS  TZ88UB, 

proof  from,  by  the  Author,  that  the 
elimination  of  carbon  from  the  blood 
18  a  vital  process.  Combine  the  di- 
rect facts  and  the  analogies  at  p.  62, 
^  135  a;  p.  201,  ^  374,  376  ;  p.  229, 
^  419  ar-419  e.  See,  also,  Cabbon, 
and  LioHT,  in  its  relation  to  carbonic 
acid. 

modified  in  its  organic  properties  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  and  as 
traversing  difi^rent  parts,  shown  by 


Mucous  Tissue— conlmv^i. 

its  natural  products,  azid  by  the  c>f- 
fects  of  natural,  morbific,  and  reme- 
dial agents,  p.  62,  63,  ^  136-137 ;  p. 
67,  68,  ^  149-162.  See,  also,  Rb- 
KBDiAL  Action,  and  Thbbapbotics. 

Mucus, 
the  laws  which  govern  its  fonBEtion. 

See  Sbobetion,  p.  217-227. 
its  morbid  states,  p.  462.    See,  alao^ 
Inflakmation. 

MuscLEi  OP  Voluntabt  Monov, 

experiment*  to  determine  the  PrmeifU  on 
which  their  Motion  depend*,  and  ike 
Relation  they  bear  to  the  Nervom*  i%«- 
tem,  p.  310,  ^  486. 
comparative  ejfed*  of  Stimuli  upon,  and 
upon  the  Heart,  when  applied  to  the 
Brain  and  Spinal  Cord,  p.  311-<315, 
^  487-489.    See,  also,  Monoir.  and 

WzLL. 


N. 


Nabcotzcb,  p.  683-690,  ^  891 ;  p.  716- 
721,  4  960  a,  6. 

an  unimportant  class  of  agents  compar- 
ed with  many  curative  means,  ibid. 

their  preference  as  meazis  of  rehevin^, 
or  preventing  pain,  to  agents  wfaicii 
strike  at  disease  and  graiqple  with 
Death,  evinces  a  want  of  {voper 
medical  philosophy,  and  of  a  proper 
reference  to  the  best  interests  of 
mankind,  t^.    See,  also,  Paib. 

affect  the  nervoos  power  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  more  or  less  izisusceptihle  to 
the  action  of  other  agents,  p.  667,  ^ 
889  k;  p.  672,  ^  904  a,  ^89U  k. 
See,  also,  Nbbvous  Powbe. 
Natubb, 

its  foundation  simple,  its  phenomena 
complex,  p.  4,  ^  2  e;  p.  663-664,  ^ 
896-899.  See,  also^  Adaptatiob 
and  Dbszgn. 

contradi*tingui*hed  from  Creatine  Poip- 
er,  p.  16,  ^  14  c ;  p.  26^  ^  43  ;  p.  46, 
4  74a;  p.81,  H70a;  p. 83,^173; 
p.  86, 4  176  d ;  p.  124,  ^  341 ;  p.  227, 
4  411 ;  p.  817,  4  493  a;  p.  376,  ^ 
678  b ;  p.  393,  ^  613. 

confounded  toith  Creative  Power,  p.  40, 
^Mh;  p. 46,  4  74  a;  p.  76,^675; 
p.  86,  4  175  d ;  p.  178-189,  ^  350}  Or- 
360}  m. 

the  Interpreter  of  it*  Author,  p.  186,  ^ 
3601  kk;  p.  227,  ^  411.    See,  also, 

DSSZON. 

man  her  interpreter,  p^  5,  ^  4  a. 

the  Conservator  of  Organic  Beings; 

see  Vzs  Medzcatbiz  Natvb^  and 

Yztal  Pbznczpi^. 
the  great  fountain  of  rational  ei^oy* 

noent,  and  the  only  foundation  of 

philosophy;  uttupra. 
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Naturb,  KiNaDom  or,  p.  16t  ^  7»  6cc 

the  oi^pmic,  and  inorganic,  have,  re- 
spectiyely,  their  peculiar  properties 
and  laws,  p.  4^  ^  9 ;  p.  14^  4  6 ;  p. 
30-27,  ^  19-^1 ;  p.  34-36,  ^  68. 

phenomena  of  the  organic  more  Tarions 
than  of  the  inorganic,  p.  4,  4  3 ;  P- 
14,  ^  6;  p.  117,  ^234^;  p.  831,^ 
500  0. 

our  knowledge  of  each  dependa  upon 
the  nature  or  varied  of  the  phenom- 
ena, p.  4,  ^  8 ;  p.  80,  ^  169 ;  p.  Ill- 
181,  ^  834-837. 

not  mutually  dependent,  p.  15,  f  9-14 ; 
p.  16,  ^  16,  17;  p.  23,  ^  86,  37;  p. 
24,  ^  41,  48;  p.  85,  ^  43 ;  p.  135- 
189,  4  30O-303|. 

creation  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
re'rersed,  p.  185-138,  ^  803,  303|. 

motion  the  grreat  aensible  attribute  of 
the  constitution  of  the  organic,  vis 
inertia  that  of  the  inorganic,  p.  81, 
^  84;  p.  30,  ^  69 ;  p.  86,  87,  ^  176. 

simple  in  their  foundation,  p.  4,  ^  8  « ; 
p.  331,  ^  500  o;  p.  668-664,  $  89&- 
899. 

NSBTKS, 

of  what  impovtance  in  foetal  life,  p.  43, 
H9 ;  p.  886,  ^  456 ;  p.  889,  ^461^  a. 

their  early  development  in  the  fcatns, 
like  that  of  the  Uver,  kidneys,  and 
organs  of  sense,  ^.,  consistent  with 
their  dormant  state  in  the  great  plan 
of  Organic  Design,  as  respects  cere- 
hro-9pinalt  p.  48,  ^  67-70;  p.  884,  ^ 
455  a,  b;  p.  886,  ^  466 ;  p.  889,  ^ 
46H  a;  p.  348-858,  ^  516-^84. 

9ffmpatheHe,  necessary  to  the  organic 
and  sphincter  muscles  in  the  life  of 
the  foetus,  ^  461i,  488^,  514  /  ff. 
Also,  Stmpathbtic  Nebtb. 

not  the  source  of  motions  or  of  any  or- 
ganic result,  p.  43,  ^  69 ;  p.  46,  f  74 ; 
p.  89,  ^  188  e;  p.  110,  ^  838 ;  p.  389, 
^  461 ;  p.  896, 897,  ^  476^  b  ;  p.  317, 
318,  M98 ;  p.  384,  ^  600  c,  d;  p. 
475,  ^  783  A  ;  p.  483,  ^  746  e.  See, 
also,  Gapillaby  Action,  Mobility. 

an  important  distinction  between  their 
trunks  and  expanded  extremities,  p. 
880,  ^  450  b;  p.  581,  4  886  d;  p. 
685,  4  891  ff. 

their  Amctions  neglected,  or  perverted, 
or  ill  considered,  p.  118,  ^  834  5;  p. 
155,  4  349  «;  p.  168,  168,  ^  350, 
Nos.  18, 19, 80 ;  p.  177,  ^  350f  <?;  p. 
193,  4  356  a;  p.  283,  ^  458  b;  p. 
896,  4  476i  6;  p.  317,  318,  ^  493. 

contribute  to  the  perfection  of  animal 
compounds,  ^  69, 88H,  884, 838, 833, 
399, 405, 446  a,  455, 456  a,  461, 46H 
a,  485, 4881, 493  e^,  618  a-613, 516, 
Nos.  8,  9,  746  e,  846,  002  dt-m,  952 
6-A. 

NiBTES,  THE  DXFFEBBNT  ObDBBS   OV,  p. 


Nerves — eorUUnud, 

890-898.  See,  also,  GnBBBo-SnwAt. 
AND  Ganglionic  Systems,  and  Sym 

PATBBTIC  NbBVB. 

Nbbvbs,  Motob, 

their  functions  and  laws  of  action,  p. 
108,  4  808 ;  p.  106,  4  884 ;  p.  HO,  ^ 
833 ;  p.  Ill,  4  3331 ;  p.  898,  ^  471 ; 
p.  886,  4  600  ff;  p.  830,  ^  600  nn; 
p.  336-353, 4  518-684 ;  p.  681,^886 
d;  p.  746,  4  990i  6. 
Nbbvbs,  Sensitive, 

their  functions  and  laws  of  action,  p. 
101-103,^801-804;  p.  881,^460  «; 
p.  898,  4  478;  p.  886,  ^  500  g;  p. 
380,  4  50O  nn;  p.  836-353,  ^  618- 
684 ;  p.  581,  ^  886  d, 

of  true  sensation,  mostly  cerebro-spi- 
nal,  p.  101, 108,  ^  801 ;  p.  284,  ^  455  a. 

of  sympathetio  sensation,  mostly  the 
ganglionic  and  pneumogastric,  p.  101, 
108,  4  801 ;  p.  109,  4  830;  p.  884,  i 
466  b;  p.  746,  ^  990^  b, 
Nebvous  Powbb, 

a  property  of  the  vital  principle,  and 
peculiar  to  animals,  p.  88,  ^  183, 184 ; 
p:  110,  4  838. 

affoids  a  demonstrative  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  vital  principle,  and  of 
its  own  existence  as  a  property  of 
that  principle,  and  that  it  operates 
beyond  the  surface  of  organs,  p.  48, 
4  67 ;  p.  746,  4  990^  b. 

enters  largely,  or  its  organs,  into  the 
physical  doctrines  of  life,  p.  162, 168, 
4  360,  Nos.  18,  16i,  19;  p.  Ill,  118, 
4  884  a ;  p.  317,  318,  ^  498 ;  p.  476, 
4  783  A. 

commonly  regarded  as  the  electric  oi 
galvanic  fluid,  p.  88,  ^  184  b. 

its  action  upon  irritability,  anothei 
property,  not  more  remarkable  than 
the  control  which  the  will  exercises 
over  other  properties  of  the  mind  and 
the  passions,  p.  88,  §  184  b. 

generated  especially  by  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  but  also  by  the  ganglia 
of  the  sympathetic,  p.  381,  ^  497 ;  p. 
883,  4  499;  p.  334,  ^  607;  p.  348- 
846,  ^  515,  616 ;  p.  849,  ^  680 ;  p. 
853,  4  584  (2,  No&  4-7. 

the  philosophy  of  its  operation,  and  its 
application  to  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics, how  far  expounded  by  the 
Author, p.  106,^888;  p.  111,4834a; 
p.  168,  168,  4  360,  Nos.  18,  19 ;  p. 
897,  4  476i  b ;  p.  317, 818,  4  493  ;  p. 
880,  4  494  dd;  p.  342,  4  6m  b;  p. 
515,  4  819  b ;  p.  746,  4  990^  b ;  and 
throughout  the  philosophy  of  Rekb- 
DiAL  AND  MoBBipic  AcTioN,  and  of 
the  Opebation  op  Loss  op  Blood. 

its  nature,  useless  to  be  known,  p.  60, 
4  l^l,  MUton;  p.  88,^  184  &;  pi  117 
^234^. 
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NerTouB  Power — eontmued. 
as  with  Light  and  M^|g:neti8m,  not  in 

transitu,  p.  115,  ^  234  e. 
like  light  and  electricity,  brought  into 

operation  by  exciting  causes,  p.  116, 

^234^. 
acts  upon  trntoWt/y,  p.  88,  ^  184  b;  p. 

89,  ^  188;  p.  107,  ^226;  p.  110,  ^ 

233 ;  p.  323-632,  ^  500.    See,  also, 

Rkmbdial  Action. 
how  deyeloped,  p.  89,  ^  188 ;  p.  107,  ^ 

225-227;   p.  114,  ^  234  e;  p.  323- 

832,  ^  500.    Also,  Remedial  Acnoir. 
excited  directly  and  indirectly,  p.  107, 

^  227;  p.  323-382,  ^  500.     Also, 

ExFEBIMBIfTS     TO     DETBRMUTE     TBS 

Laws  or  the  Vital  Functioks,  and 
Remedial  Acnoir. 

developed  by  agents  applied  to  the 
brain,  spinal  cord,  and  nerres,  by  the 
will  and  passions,  by  internal  phys- 
ical causes,  by  external  agents  act- 
ing upon  all  parts,  and  by  disease 
of  aU  parts,  p.  107-111,  ^  227-233| ; 
p.  333,  ^  503 ;  p.  334,  ^  607 ;  p.  349, 
^  620;  p.  856-358,  ^  526  d;  p.  706, 
707,  ^  947,  and  ut  supra. 

superadded  to  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
why,  p.  64,  66,  ^  107-117 ;  p.  106,  ^ 
223;  p.  110, 4282;  p. 284, 285,  ^454, 
465;  p.475,  4733A. 

operates  in  animal  and  organic  life,  p. 
106,^223;  p  110,  ^  233;  p.  Ill,  ^ 
233} ;  p.  823-332,  ^  600 ;  p.  483,  ^ 
746  c. 

most  important  in  the  organic  life  of 
animalB,  yet  its  greatest  final  cause 
is  relative  to  animal  life,  p.  56,  (f 
113 ;  p.  106,  4  223 ;  p.  127,  ^  259 ;  p. 
262,  4 446  a;  p.  284,  286,  ^ 464, 455. 

in  constant  operation  upon  various 
parts,  p.  106,  ^  223 ;  p.  HI,  ^  233} ; 
p.  113,  4  234  c ;  p.  115,  ^  234  e ;  p. 
335-841,  4  512-614. 

maintains  harmonious  action  among 
the  viscera  of  organic  life,  p.  65,  ^ 
113 ;  p.  106,  4  223  ;  p.  108,  ^  228  a; 
p.  110,^232;  p.  284,4466. 

when  most  obvious  in  its  effect,  in  ani- 
mal and  organic  life,  p.  324, 4  500  c, 
d  ;  p.  332,  4  501 ;  p.  662, 663,  4  896. 

hs  important  natuxal  action  mostly 
limited  to  compound  organs,  and  to 
certain  muscles  in  animal  life,  af- 
fecting also  the  functions  of  the  cap- 
illary vessels  in  their  various  offices 
of  circulation,  secretion,  6lc.,  and 
capable  of  exerting  the  most  power- 
ful influences  upon  them.  See  ref- 
erenees  above,  and  Nerves  and  Cap- 
illaries. 

but  little  operative  in  foetal  life,  p.  43, 
4  69.  See,  also.  Nerves,  and  Cap- 
illaries. 

operates  through  motor  nerves,  p.  106, 


Nervous  Power— con/mu^dL 

4 224;  p. 290^292,  f  462-471 ;  p.S80, 
4  600  nn. 

indispensable  to  voluntary  motion  in 
all  animals,  p.  104,  4  215 ;  p.  110,  4 
233  ;  p.  127,  4  269,  260. 

necessary  to  the  action  of  muscles  both 
in  animal  and  organic  life,  p.  325-327, 
4  500  0-f ;  p.  338,  339,  4  514/,  g. 
Also,  Nerves,  Sympathetic  Nerve. 

may  respond  through  the  same  motor 
nerves  to  impressions  transmitted 
through  various  sensitive  nerves,  p. 
327,  4  600  t. 

indispensable  to  reflected  motion,  p. 
102,  4  201  ;  p.  107-111, 4  227-233} ; 
p.  323-832,  4  500;  p.  404,  4  637. 

does  not  involve  sensation,  p.  106, 4  233. 

implanted  in  the  ^rain,  spinal  cord, 
gangUa,  and  nerves,  or  in  the  gan- 
glionic system  of  inferior  animals,  p. 
106,  ^  224;  p.  116,  ^  234  e  ;  p.  334^ 
^  507,  and  as  ahott. 

acted  upon  and  altered  in  kind,  ^cc., 
p.  107,  ^  225, 226.  See,  also.  Reme- 
dial Action. 

a  vital  agent,  p.  107,  ^  226,  227;  p. 
323-332,  ^  500;  p.  369,  ^  626  d;  p. 
483,  ^  746. 

its  operation  and  results  analogous  to 
other  vital  agents,  p.  107, 108,  ^  227, 
228 ;  p.  114-118,  ^  334  <f-^  ;  p.  331, 
^  500  0 ;  p.  483,  ^  746  e ;  p.  706-706, 
^  947,  949.    See,  also,  Ahalooiss. 

excited  through  sympathetic  sensibili- 
ty, p.  108,  ^  227 ;  p.  116,  4  234/; 
p.  281-283,  ^  450  «,  461. 

partakes  of  the  viitues  of  the  exciting 
causes,  under  the  influence  of  its 
own  nature,  p.  106-»lld,  ^  2S7-332; 
p.  333,  ^  503  ;  p.  647,  ^  893  e. 

its  modus  operandi,  p.  107-111,  ^227- 
238};  p.  116,  ^234  e;  p.  126,^245; 
p.  296,  ^476i;;  p.  323-332,  ^600; 
p.  334,  ^  609,  610  ;  p.  357,  ^  526  <2; 
p.  663,  f  896;  p.  703-711,  ^940- 
952.  See,  also.  Remedial  Acnoir, 
and  Remote  Causes  op  Disease. 

exquisitely  susceptible,  p.  11,  ^5|e,* 
p.  108,  110,  ^  228,  232 ;  p.  323-382, 
^  500,  501 ;  p.  357,  f  526  d;  p.  706, 
707,  ^  947. 

operates  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  existing  and  modifying  causes, 
p.  107,  109,  111,  ^  227,  230,  233} ; 
p.  296,  §  476  c ;  p.  301,  302,  ^  480, 
481 ;  p.  306,  ^  482 ;  p.  309-314,  ^ 
484-489;  p.  323-332,  ^  500 ;  p.  334, 
^  509 ;  p.  405-412, 4  638  ;  p.  662, 668p 
4  896  ;  p.  706,  707,  ^  047.  See,  also, 
Remedial  Action. 

an  important  law  of,  in  relation  to  or- 
ganic life,  and  as  distinguished  from 
tne  corresponding  law  in  animal  lif«^ 
p.  312,  4  487  g. 
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its  effects  in  proportion  to  the  sudden- 
ness, as  well  as  violence  of  its  ac- 
tion, p.  11,  ^  5i  «  ;  p.  298,  ^  476^  A  ; 
p.  300,  ^79  ;  p.  3Q4,  ^  481  ^  ;  p. 
319,  320,  4  494 ;  p.  334,  336,  ^  609> 
611 ;  p.  623,  624,  ^  827  <l;  p.  626,  ^ 
828  b ;  p.  662,  663,  ^  896  ;  p.  703- 
711,  ^  940-962  ;  p.  726,  ^  961. 

powerfully  operative  in  inducing  and 
removing  syncope,  p.  304, 306,  ^  481 
g,  h,  Exp.  18 ;  p.  663,  ^  896 ;  p.  703- 
709,  §  940-961  ;  p.  726,  ^  961. 

Its  influences;  natural,  morbific,  or  re- 
medial, p.  106,  ^  222,  223  ;  p.  107- 
110,  ^  226-232  ;  p.  284-287,  ^  464r- 
468;  p.331,^600o;  p.483,^746e; 
p.  662-666,  i  896-901.  See,  also, 
Remedial  AcnoN. 

its  relative  effect  when  developed  by 
disease  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
when  by  other  causes  acting  upon 
other  parts,  p.  334,  ^  608,  609 ;  p. 
366-368,  ^  626  d ;  p.  692,  ^  892^. 
See,  also,  Remots  Causes  op  Dis- 
ease, and  Remedial  Action. 

its  modifications  illustrated  by  the 
modifications  of  electricity,  polar- 
ized light,  dLC.,  p.  79,  4  168;  and 
tt^  mpra. 

its  rapidity  of  action  illustrated  by  the 
motions  of  light,  dec,  p.  1 14,  ^  234  e ; 
p.  330,  ^  600  nn. 

adapted  to  the  various  exigencies  of 
life,  p.  108,  i  228 ;  p.  127,  ^  269 ; 
and  as  above. 

influenced  by  slirvht  variations  in  the 
intensity,  or  nature,  of  the  operating 
causes,  and  by  the  precise  part  upon 
which  they  operate,  p.  108-110,  ^ 
228-232  ;  p.  323-332,  ^  600 ;  p.  671, 
G72,  ^  904  a.  Also,  Remedial  Ac- 
tion. 

how  affected  by  disease,  p.  109,  f  229 ; 
p.  662-664^  4  896  900 ;  and  <u  above. 

the  cause  of  consecutive  diseases,  p. 
109,  ^  229 ;  p.  '285,  ^  466 ;  p.  339, 
^  614  A.  See,  also,  PATHOfLOoiCAL 
Cause,  Remote  Causes,  Remedial 
Action,  dec. 

its  connection  with  the  Law  of  Adapt- 
ation, p.  639,  4  848. 

operates  on  the  organic  constitution 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  as 
upon  other  parts,  p.  109,  i  230 ;  p. 
334,^600. 

operates,  however,  but  little  as  a  mor- 
bific cause  upon  the  nervous  tissue, 
p.  334,  ^  608  ;  p.  366-368,  ^  626  d. 

mutable  in  its  nature  like  the  organic 
properties,  p.  108-110,  ^  227-232. 
See  Vital  Pbopebties,  their  mutahil- 
ihff  and  Remedlll  Action. 

its  mutability,  like  that  of  the  organic 
properties,  a  main  foundation  of  dis- 
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ease  and  its  cure,  p.  333,  ^  603 
See,  also,  partakes  of  the  virtues,  <Slc., 
as  above,  and  Vital  Properties,  dec 
does  not  generate  motion,  p.  HO,  6 
233 ;  p.  127,  ^  269-261 ;  p.  296,  ^ 
476^  6;*  p.  331,  ^  600o;  p.  663,  ^ 
896.    See,  also.  Experiments   to 

DETERMINE  THE  LaWS  OF  THE  VlTAL 

Functions. 

maintains  the  balance  of  functions,  p. 
110,  ^  232;  p.  230,  231,  ^22 ;  p. 
284,  286,  ^  466  ;  p.  663,  ^  896. 

in  connection  with  the  will,  a  remote 
cause  of  voluntaiy  motion,  p.  110,  ^ 
233;  p.  111,^2331;  p.ll3,^234c; 
p.  284,  ^  466  a;  p.  288,  ^  459  d,  e; 
p.  296,  ^  476  e  ;  p.  313,  ^  487  frg^  h ; 
p.  314,  4  488,  488i^ ;  p.  324-332,  ^ 
600  c;  p.  367,  868,  ^  526  d;  p.  370, 
^669  a. 

its  prolonged  operatiour  natural,  mor- 
bific, and  remedial,  p.  110,  HI,  ^ 
232,  233^;  p.  286-287,  ^  466-458  ; 
p.  333,  ^  606;  p.  839,  ^  614^;  p. 
344,  346,  ^  616  i,  No.  6 ;  p.  707,  ^ 
949.  See,  also.  Remedial  Action, 
and  Alteratives. 

elects  special  motor  nerves,  in  animal 

,  and  organic  life,  without  apparent 
reference  to  anatomical  arrange- 
ment, p.  Ill,  ^  28dt ;  p.  113,  ^  234 
e;  p.  327,  328,  ^  600  ib. 

its  law  of  election  adapted  to  the  will, 
remedial  agents,  dec,  p.  11 1,  ^  233) ; 
p.  287,  p  468  ;  p.  328,  ^  600  /,  m. 

rendered  insusceptible  of  development 
by  the  will  in  paralysis,  but  suscep- 
tible to  other  causes,  p.  296,  ^  476 
e ;  p.  386-332,  §  600 f-p.  See,  also, 
Narcotics. 

rendered  permanently  stimulant  to  the 
organs  of  circulation  by  local  inflam' 
mation,  which  thus  influences  the  ef- 
fects of  loss  of  blood,  p.  364,  366,  4 
62641;  p.  732-736,  ^  971-080. 

depressant  or  excitant  in  phlebitis  and 
venous  congestion,  p.  603,  504,  ^ 
794-798 ;  p.  607-610,  ^  806-816 ;  p. 
724-732,  ^  961-970 ;  p.  735,  736,  ^ 
978. 

peculiarly  modified  in  delirium  a  potu, 
mania,  hydrophobia,  dec,  p.  734,  ^ 
976  e,  976  a,  b. 

eispecially  excitant  in  cerebral  inflam- 
mation and  cerebral  congestion,  and 
according,  also,  to  the  nature  of  oth- 
er tissues,  and  the  kind  of  inflam- 
mation, p.  61,  H34 ;  p.  64,  ^  140 , 
p.  67,  ^  160,  161 ;  p.  70-73,  tables , 
p.  733-736,  ^  974-980. 

variously  modified  in  spasmodic  and 
apoplectic  affections,  p.  356-358,  ^ 
626  d;  p.  690-693,  ^  891^  ;  p.  741 
747,  ^  99^^-990^. 
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how  productive  of  motioa  after  appar- 
ent death,  and  in  decapitated  ani- 
mals, p.  338,  ^  514  d;  p.  867,  358, 
^  526  d;  p.  404»  ^  637. 

developed  by  narcotics  with  snch  in- 
tensity, peraianency,  and  oi^ganic  in- 
flnences,  as  to  be  more  or  leas  in- 
susceptible to  other  agents.  See 
Nabcotxci. 

is  morbific  or  cmatiTe,  according  to 
its  modifications,  p.  107-111,  ^  226- 
288f ;  p.  836,  ^  614  b;  p.  678,  ^ 
904  a.    See,  also,  Rsmsdlax  Aotmn. 

its  derelopment  by  Naiooties  coonter- 
acted  by  pain,  dec.,  p.  687-690,  ^  891. 

its  pretemstural  influences  reach  the 
intimate  oi^anixationof  parts,  read- 
ily, slightly,  and  profoundly,  p.  109, 
^  230,  281  ;  p.  230,  4  482  ;  p.  886,  ^ 
456;  p.  334,^608,509;  p. 885-841, 
4  612^14 ;  p.  864»  366,  ^  626  a;  p. 
662, 663,  4  896  ;  p.  724-726,  ^  961  a 
-€ ;  p.  788-786,  ^  971-4m. 

always  operatlTe  upon  muscles  of 
mixed  motion,  and  the  ezciting 
cause,  p.  826,  ^  600  «;  p.  889,  9 
514/,  g. 
litUs  opefathe  n|Mii  the  vohmtaiT 
muscles,  excepting  when  the  ^lU 
operates,  p,  110,  ^  233. 

illnstTBted  by  the  « imponderaUes,'*  p. 
79,  4  168 ;  p.  113-121,  ^  234  6-237 ; 
p.  830,  4  600  «. 

spurious  hypotheses  of,  p.  Ill,  112,  ^ 
284;  p.  817,  318,  4  493. 

jUnstratiye  of  stupendous  Design,  p. 
106-111,  4  223-.238I;  p.  126,  ^  246; 
p.  284,  ^464;  p.  287,  ^468;  p.  323 
-888,  ^  499, 600 ;  p.  668, 663,  ^  896. 

m  agency  in  the  production  of  animal 
heat,  p.  262^64»  4  446 ;  p.  668,  ^  896. 

its  instrumentality  in  animal  heait  anal- 
ogous to  its  connection  with  all  oth- 
er producta  of  living  beings,  p.  54, 
65,  4  109  ft,  118 ;  p.  262,  263,  ^  446 ; 
p.  488,  4  746  c;  p.  668»  668,  ^886. 

8  knowledge,  abstractedly,  of  its  oper- 
ation in  h^th,  of  little  practical  im- 
portance, but  of  the  greatest  moment 
in  disease ;  tU  supra. 

hitherto  not  applied,  in  any  intelUcible 
sense,  to  the  e^qdanation  of  the  Taws 
of  sympathy,  however  those  laws 
may  be  known,  or  to  any  natural  re- 
sults, while  it  is  totally  obeeured  in 
the  i^ilosophy  of  disease  by  the 
chemical  and  physical  doctrines,  p. 
106,  4  222  b;  p.  264,  4447c;  p.  283, 
4  451  /;  p.  317, 318,  4  493  ;  p.  320, 
^494dd;  p.  829,  4600fUi,'  p.  342,  4 
614^  b;  p.  862,  4  580 ;  p.  484,  485, 
4748,749;  p.  516-518,  48196-824; 
p.  661,  4894  a;  p.  691,  4906^,909. 
See,  also,  Okoaiqo  CMsmsTaY,  Oap- 
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iLi^sY  AcnoH,  and  Rbkbdeu.  Ao- 

TioN.    Rionn  ov  Avthobs,  p.  912. 
shown,  by  experiment,  that  syncope 

does  not  depend  uptm  its  fiulure  to 

afibet  the  hesfft,  &c.,  p.  806, 4  481 A , 

p.  706,  707,  4  947,  948. 
exerts  a  certain  influence,  as  a  Tital 

stimulus,  upon  the  functions  and 

products  of  animals,  p.  262-268,  f 

446-447  d;  483,  484,  4  746  c 
presents  a  problem  for  Chemistry^  p. 

281,  4  450  e;  p.  380,  4  600  mt. 
ita  functions,  the  Poeby  «f  Natose ; 

ut  tupra, 
NsBTous  SrsTBxsy  GamaAL  Usjbs  of,  pi 

284-290. 
Nbevoub  TxsBvas.     See  Tissues,  and 

STsucraRB. 
not  much  subject  to  disease,  p.  966- 

358,  4  526  d, 

NiTaOOBH, 

a  remaifcable  element  of  organic  be 
hig;8,  p.  84-86. 

a  main  cause  of  putrefaction  and  fer- 
mentation, p.  34,  4  62. 

abounds  in  animals,  p.  84,  4  62  a,  /. 

occurs  in  moat  parts  of  p^ts,  p.  35, 4 
62/,  noU. 

a  principle  of  dissolution,  p.  34,  4  62. 

shown  by  the  Author  to  prove  a  vital 
principle,  p.  84-86,  4  62. 

wanting,  naturally,  in  inorganic  com- 

poundsr  p.  84,  4  62  <2,  jr. 

fiaebly  compatibto  with  chemical  com- 
pounds, p.  34,  35,  4  63  <i-A. 

not  united  vnth  oiQrgen  in  the  8tmo> 
sphere,  p.  34,  4  62  €. 

most  indifferent  of  all  the  elemeata,  p. 
34,  4  62  d. 

maintains  ita  connections  in  liviag  or- 
ganic compounds  equally  with  the 
other  elements,  p.  35,  4  62/ 

occasions  tranaformetiODs  in  dead  or- 
ganic and  certain  morgank  com- 
pounds 1^  tho  eoirtact  oif  water^  p. 

.36,  4  68r 

in  compounda  of  sudden  transforma- 
tion, heat,  or  mechanical  violence, 
is  the  predisposing,  and  water  a  re- 
tarding, cause. 

occasions  the  ready  explosion  of  ful- 
minating eompounds,  p.  35, 4  68  <. 

another  iimatration  in^iM-eoMoa,  dec. 

one  of  its  obvious  find  caoaes  in  or^ 
ganic  beiuffs  is  their  lUtimate  disso- 
lution ;  and  this  explaina  the  phikts- 
ophy  of  Tiedemann'a  atatement,  p. 
28,29,4  54a;  p.  86,4621:. 

Atukor*t  nioof  from,  of  the  creation  of 
plants  before  animals,  and  against 
the  speculatists,  p.  186-138,  4  803, 
303i. 
KiTBooBinzxD  YaonABLB  Food, 

its  uses  in  Chemistxy,  p.  17-19, 4  16; 
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p.  819*228,  ^  409  a,  b.    See,  also, 

Pbotbin. 
NuxBKXCAL  Method  and  OxoAmc  Ohsm- 

I8TST 

their  paraUel,  p.  768,  763,  ^  1006  a. 

alike  neceesarf  **  Instmmenta"  in  Med- 
icine, p.  161,  $  860,  No.  14^  and  as 
above. 

NVTBITIOir, 

laws  of,  p.  40-45,  f  66-73 ;  p.  217-227, 
^400-411. 

requires  the  blood,  or  sap,  as  a  nniver- 
sal  stimulus,  while  in  each  part  it  is 
commonly  promoted  by  specific  stim- 
uli, p.  46,  ^  74  a ,»  p.  62,  63,  f  136, 
137. 

theory  of,  in  organic  chemistry,  p.  180, 
181,  ^  3501  e. 

contradicts  the  chemical  theoiy  of,  p. 
219-227,^407-411. 

its  vast  philosophy,  226-227, 4  410, 41 1 . 

NuTRITIOir  AND  WaSTB, 

ends  of  organic  life,  p.  21,  ^  20,  27 ; 
p.  34,  4  62  b;  p.  63,  ^  104;  p.  129, 
(f  273.    See,  also.  Absorbents. 
Nuz  Vomica.    See  Aconite,  dto. 

O. 

Oblition, 
Brrw  its  Tietim,  Truth  its  Tanqnishery 
p.  203-207,  ^  376^,  376}  a;  p.  462, 
noU ;  p.  690,  ^  906/;  p.  756,  ^  1004  b. 

OttEBTATION, 

the  importance  of  mimUe  and  ttcatraie, 
in  all  physiological  and  medical  in- 
quiries, p.  1,  8,  ^  1 ;  p.  3, 4,  ^  2  <!,  e; 
p.  10-12,  ^6i;  p.  14,^6;  p.  16,  « 
14  e ;  p.  34-49,  ^  62-81 ;  p.  61-73, 
^  133-163 ;  p.  86,  ^  176  d ;  p.  92-96, 
4  188^  d'189  e  ;  p.  99,  ^  192 ;  p.  101, 
102,  ^  201,  202 ;  p.  106-122,  ^  222- 
240 ;  p.  127,  128,  ^  261-266 ;  p.  132, 
133,  ^  289-291 ;  p.  189,  ^  303} ;  p. 
143-146,  ^  322-826 ;  p.  162,  168,  ^ 
4  346-849  a;  p.  164, 156,  ^  349  c^; 
p.  157-182,  §  350-3601  g;  p.- 189, 
190,  ^  360)n;  p.  197,  ^  362 ;  p.  200, 
201,  f  366-376 ;  p.  208-817,  ^  883- 
399 ;  p.  220L.227,  ^  409^11 ;  and 
90  tm. 
Oil,  Castob, 

the  introduction  of,  and  of  aloes  and 
rhubarb,  amonff  the  group  of  Alter- 
athet  in  the  Author's  Arrangement 
of  the  Materia  Mediea,  indieatiTe  of 
weir  special  influence  in  small  and 
repeated  doses,  p.  667,  ^  878  h ;  p. 
p.  667-669,  ^  689  Ir^mm ;  p.  671,  672, 
f  890  ft;  p.  636-«42,  ^  892}  <M;  p. 
687,  4  90b^  c.    See,  aho,  Altbba- 

TIYES. 

author's  opinion  that  it  exerts  a  pecu- 
liar alteratire  action  upon  the  liver, 
in  morbid  states  of  that  organ,  ibid. 


Old  Aoe, 

Its  physiological  and  moral  character- 
istics, p.  288, 283,  ^  681.    See,  aJso, 
Death. 
Opinionb, 

not  their  Authora^  the  subjects  of  criti- 
cism.   See  Avthobs. 

their  want  of  independence,  and  arbi* 
trary  nature,  characteristic  of  the 
age,  p.  166,  ^  349  <2;  p.  174,  ^  360^ ; 
p.  176,  ^  860^  7;  p.  202,  ^  376f ;  p. 
203-207,  ^  3761  a  ;  p.  236,  ^  433 ;  p. 
719,  ^  960  a;  p.  762,  763,  ^  1006  a. 

more  independence  of,  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Europe,  and  why,  p. 
460,  ^  709,  and  note.    Also,  Medical 

AND  PhTBIOLOOIOAL   COMMENTARIES, 

vol.  L,  p.  827;  vol.  ii.,  p.  668-672. 

when  false,  can  nof  endure,  p.  174,  { 
360i ;  p.  202-207,  ^  376^,  876}  a, 
Ofivm, 

possesses  a  factitious  reputation  as  a 
oniative  agent,  p.  684,  ^  891  c;  p. 
718,  719,  ^  960  a. 

experiments  showing  it  is  not  absorbed, 
p.  302-310,  819,  338,  930. 

its  uses  mostly  limited  to  subduing 
pain  in  the  absence  of  acute  inflam- 
mation, moderating  irritability,  pro- 
curing sleep,  and  restraining  diar- 
ihcsa,  p.  588-690,  4  891. 

never  to  be  employed  for  the  relief  of 
pain  when  it  may  aggfravate  disease, 
p.  687,  688,  4  891  k^m. 

curative,  only  by  allaying  irritalrility, 
and  by  thus  preventing  the  deleteri- 
ous action  of  exciting  causes,  or  the 
nnfiivorable  action  of  cathartics,  uid 
other  irritating  remedies,  and  thus 
promoting  their  favorable  action, 
or  by  calming  restlessness,  and  pro- 
curing sleep,  and  thus  giving  a  fa- 
vorable determination  to  the  whole 
intervention  of  art,  or  to  otherwise 
unaided  Nature,  p.  664,  ^  871,  873 
a;  p.  661,  ^  888  b;  p.  68&-690,  ^ 
891  f-^f  but  for  these  purposes  is 
often  inferior  to  eicuta,  or  hyoscy- 
amus,  espeoiaUy  where  their  fiB- 
quent  repetitions  are  useful,  as  in 
chronic  irritabiKty  of  the  stomach, 
irritable  tumors  and  ulcers,  cases  of 
phthisis  attended  by  constipation, 
dec.,  and.  where  eicuta,  upon  tiie 
ground  of  its  sedative  effect,  has  ac- 
quired, in  some  of  the  cases,  the 
reputation  of  possessing  positive 
virtues  of  an  alterative  nature,  ibid. 

removes  diarrhiea  by  quieting  intesti- 
nal irritalHlity,  while  hyoeoyamus 
will  not  exert  that  effect  upon  the 
intestinal  mucous  tissue  in  the  same 
morbid  state,  p.  61-63,  ^  134-137 ;  p. 
66,  4  143  a,  c ;  p.  67,  ^  149-161 ;  p. 
73,  4  163;  p.  417,  ^  650;  p.  427,  i 
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668-670 ;  p.  428,  ^  674  a ;  p.  430- 
433,  ^  675,  676  a ;  p.  643,  ^  856  ;  p. 
553-557,  ^  870-874 ;  p.  561,  ^  888  6; 
p.  566,  567,  4  889  k ;  p.  570,  ^  889  n; 
p.  571,  572,  ^  890  b;  p.  675,  576,  ^ 
890  k,  I;  p.  577,  578,  ^  890  o;  p. 
583-^90,  ^  891  or^;  p.  592,  593,  ^ 
89H&;  p.  718,  4  960  a. 

OkOANIC  Av^hYBlBf 

difficult  in  its  elemeniary  aspect,  p.  16, 

4  15 ;  p.  18,  4  18  d. 
proximatey  hypothetical,  p.  14,  ^  6 ;  p. 

27-29, 4  53 ;  p.  221,  222,  ^  409  &  ;  p. 

228,  4  417  a.    See,  also,  Psotkin. 
its  artificial  transformations,  p.-  88,  ^ 

63;  p.  228,  4  417  a. 
eUmenktryt  the  legitimate  objects  of,  in 

respect  to  science,  p.  202, 203, 4  376^. 
Oboamio  Bbinos, 
their  general  structure,  p.  20, 4  19  ;  p. 

60-61,  4  83-133. 
their  composition,  p.  16,  4  1^ ;  P-  ^^^ 

49,  4  38-80. 
bow  distinguished  from  minerals,  p. 

16-22,  4  7-30 ;  p.  23-49,  4  38-80 ;  p. 

112-126,  4  234-246;  p.  167-173,  4 

360. 
their  peculiar  properties,  p.  73>126,  4 

164-246. 
their  peculiar  functions^  p.  126-372,  4 

247-669. 
their  relations  to  external  objects,  p. 

398-400,  4  626-630. 
generate  motion,  p.  21,  4  24 ;  p.  81,  4 

69;  p.  89,  4  188 a;  p.  346, 346, 4 616 

d.  No.  7. 
their  waste  and  renewal,  p.  21,  4  27 ; 

p.  63,  4  104 ;  p.  129,  4  273 ;  p.  217, 

44016. 
their  seventeen  elements,  p.  23,  4  34, 

36 ;  p.  226,  4  409. 
their  four  principal  elements,  p.  23,  4 

37 ;  p.  33,  4  61,  62. 
how  their  elements  combine,  p.  23,  4 

38,  39 ;  p.  26,  4  48,  W,  p.  30^32,  4 

68,  69. 
the  Tital  power  combines  their  ele- 
ments, p.  30,  4  68,  69 ;  p.  86-47,  4 

63-74. 
remarkable  contrast  in  the  number  of 

their  compounds  and  those  of  the 

^lobe,p.24,26,441,46;  p.227,4411. 
their  vis  tita  succeeded  by  via  inertia^ 

p.  30,  31,  4  69- 
nitrogen  gas,  a  remarkable  element  of, 

p.  34-36,  4  62. 
a  knowledge  and  just  appreciation  of 

their  properties,  fonctions,  and  laws, 

indispensable  in  medicine,  p.  4, 6,  4 

3,4;  p.  14,4  6. 
why  their  general  laws  are  determined, 

p.  14,  4  6. 
OsoAinc  Chkkistbt, 
the  extent  of  its  power,  p.  8,  4  6 ;  P* 
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14,4  6;  p.  15,  4  Ub;  p.  16,  4  lb 
p.  18,  418;  p.24,  442;p.25,^44, 
p.  27-29,  4  63,  64;  p.  29,  ^bih;^ 
161,  4  360,  No.  59. 

contradistinguished  from  Physiolo^ 
and  Medical  Philosophy,  p.  7,  ^  4^ 
d;  p.  8,46;  p.  10,  46io,-p.ll,^ 
5|  c;  p.  14,  4  6;  p.  19,  4  18  e;  p. 
21-36,  4  20-62 ;  p.  40-42,  4  65,  66; 
p.  92-111,  4  188i  ii-283};  p.  13^ 
139,  4  303-303!;  p.  149-203,  4  337- 
376^ ;  p.  234-279,  4  433448 ;  p. 
323-382,  4  500;  p.  362,  4  630;  p. 
376-380,  4  678  ;  p.  383,  4  684a;  p. 
391, 392,  4  602 1^-606 ;  p.  393, 4  612; 
p.  397,  4  623  ;  p.  398,  4  626 ;  p.  401, 
4  631,  and  so  on. 

school  of,  p.  6,  4  4}  ^• 

declining, p. 6, 7, 44^ 6;  p.  203, 4376}. 

inapplicable  to  medicine,  p.  8,  9,  (5; 
p.  13,  4  5^5;  p.  434,  4676  6. 

its  foundation,  p.  10, 4  5i  a,  e ;  p.  13,  ^ 
6^  a;  p.  164,  4  349  c;  p.  155,  4 349 
e;  p.  166,  4  360,  moUoes;  p.  182,  ^ 
3501  g;  p.  197,  4  362;  p.  203,  f 
376^ ;  p.  221,  4409  b;  p.  235,4433; 
p.  238, 4  438 ;  p.  239-248,  4  440441 
b;  p.  274-278, 4  447^ ;  p. 456,^688; 
p.  619,  4  824  a. 

its  promises  of  usefulness,  p.  8, 9, 4^ ; 
p.  12,  4  6i  a. 

extent  of  its  objects,  p.  197, 4  363. 

points  out  the  means  of  susteoance,  pi 
17-20,  4  18  6-c  ;  p.  156, 4  35O,Mtt0 
d;  p.  236,  4  433. 

may  indicate  the  food  for  plants,  p.  30, 
418e. 

applied  to  physiology,  p.  7, 4  4}^;  P- 
18,454;  p.  14,  4  6;  p.  19,  4l««; 
p.  29,  4  64;  p.  38-40,  4  64  e4;  p. 
162-203,  4  346-376i ;  p.  826,  ^  409 
;';  p.  234-248,  4  433441;  p.  274- 
278,  4  447i. 

its  summary  exhibition  by  MuUeff  p- 
180-183,  4  3601  ^gg:  p.  189, 190, 
4  350|n. 

its  own  statement  of  its  ability  and  ob- 
jects, p.  18, 4  18  c ;  p.  161, 4  860,  No. 
69 ;  and  how  far  obsenred,  p.  167- 
178,  4  36O-360I ;  p.  197,  4  362;  p. 
202,  4  376i. 

its  moral  and  religioiis  tendencies. 
See  Life. 

the  judgment  of  posteiitj  upon,  p.  9i  4 
6 ;  p.  203,  4  376J;  p.  434,  4 676  A; 
p.  762,  4  1006  a. 

how  far  substituted  for  medical  phflos- 

ophy,  p.  8,  4  6;  p.  13»^^M«iJ* 
174-178,43501-3601;  p.l97,486»; 
p.  202,  203,  4  376^ ;  p.  234,  236,  $ 
433 ;  p.  466,  4  698 ;  p.  615, 4  819  h. 
how  far  tolerant^  p.  13,  4  6^  «>'  P-  ^^ 
4  360,  mottoes,  a,  6,  c,  ^  e;  P- 1<^ 4 
9601  kk;  p.  615,  4  819  A. 
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causes  of  its  success,  p.  11,  ^  5|  e;  p. 
17,  ^  18  c;  p.  133,  ^  292;  p.  164, 
155,  ^  349  c,  ({ ;  p.  202,  ^  3761 ;  p. 
234,  235,  ^  433 ;  p.  515,  ^  819  b. 
See,  also,  Analooiss,  Falsi. 

iU  recommendtUionSf  p.  6,  7,  ^  4^  i,  (2 ; 
p.  8,  9,  ^  5;  p.  11,  ^  5|  e;  p.  13,  i< 
5^  b;  p.  14,  M;  P-  17,  ^  18  c;  p. 
19,  ^  18  e ;  p.  26.  ^  48,  49  ;  p.  28,  ^ 
53  e ;  p.  30-32,  4  59 ;  p.  36,  ^  62  t  ; 
p.  38-^40,  ^  64  e-A ;  p.  43,  ^  67 ;  p. 
85,  ^  175  e;  p.  132-134,  ^  289-293 ; 
p.  136-139,  ^  303-303i;  p.  152-192, 
^  345-352  ;  p.  197,  ^  362  ;  p.  199,  4 
364^ ;  p.  202,  203,  ^  376,  376^ ;  p. 
220-222,  ^  409 ;  p.  226,  ^  409; ;  p. 
234-260,  ^  433-445 ;  p.  274-279,  f 
447H^ ;  p.  434,  ^  676  &;  p.  456,  ^ 
698;  p.  515,  ^  819  &;  p.  519,  ^  824 
a;  p.  763,^  1006  a. 

the  Author's  Motives  for  tmoestigating 
its  merits^  p.  7,  f^^b^d;  p.  8,  ^  5 ; 
p.  13,  ^  5^  a;  p.  148,  ^  835 ;  p.  154, 
155,  ^  349 ;  p.  156,  ^  350,  mottoes,  a, 
b,  c,  d,  e;  p.  173-178,  ^  3501-350}  ; 
p.  191,  ^  351 ;  p.  197,  ^  362 ;  p.  202, 
^  376^;  p.  234,  ^  433;  p.  239,  ^  438 
d;  p.  241,  ^  440  &;  p.  254,  ^  441  e; 
p.  265,  ^  447  &  ;  p.  277,  f  447^/;  p. 
345,  ^  516  d.  No.  6 ;  p.  362,  4  630 ; 
p.  456,  ^  698 ;  p.  515,  ^  819  b ;  p.  540, 
^851  c;  p.542,  4  854M. 

its  advantages  to  medicine,  p.  171-173, 
^  350,  NO0.  41^46 ;  p.  174-178,  i 
350^-350}. 

its  confinnation  or  overthrow,  p.  148, 
4  335 ;  p.  542,  ^  854  bb. 

problems  for  its  solution,  p.  16,  ^4  c  ; 
p.  85,  ^  175  c;  p.  94,  ^  188^  d;  p. 
155,  ^  349  e;  p.  281-283,  ^  450  <i- 
451/;  p.  830,  $  500  im;  p.  377,  379. 
Oroanic  Chbmistbt  and  thb  NumaiOAL 
Mbthoo, 

important "  Instroments'*  in  medicine, 
p.  161,  ^  350,  No.  14 ;  p.  762,  763,  ^ 
1006  a. 

their  paraUel,  p.  762,  763,  i  1006  a. 
Oroanic  CHRinsTRT  and  Phtsxologt, 

contrasted,  p.  19,  ^  18  e;  p.  157-178, 
4  350 ;  p.  189, 190,  f  350|  n  ;  p.  191, 
*  351 ;  p.  246,  ^  440/;  p.  277,  278, 
4  447^/;  p.  614,  51^  ^  819. 

one  destructive,  the  other  formative 
and  conservative,  p.  8,  ^  5 ;  p.  13,  f 
5i  5;  p.  18,  ^  18  e;  p.  24,  ^3;  P- 
33,  4  60;  p.  34-36,  ^  62;  p.  37-40, 
^64;  p.  135,4  301. 
Organic  Compounds, 

their  four  principal  elements,  p.  23,  ^ 
37;  p.27,4  53&;  p.  33,^61,62;  p. 
44,  4  72. 

always  consist  of  three  or  more  ele- 
ments intimately  combined,  p.  16,  ^ 
17;  p.  227,  HI  1. 
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Organic  Compounds — continued. 
formed   of  combustible   substances, 

proper,  of  supporters  of  combustion, 

and  nitrogen  gas,  p.  33,  ^  61. 
formed  out  of  a  homogeneous  fluid  of 

seventeen  elements,  p.  24,  ^  42. 
formed  originally  by  plants,  p.  15,  ^ 

10,  13 ;  p.  135-138,  ^  298-303f 
when  decompounded,  how  restored,  p. 

15,  ^  13,  14. 

mode  in  which  thehr  elements  com- 
bine, p.  23,  i  37-39 ;  p.  24,  ^  42  ;  p. 

26,  4  48;  p.  27,  ^  51,  52,  53  b;  p. 
44,  4  72. 

contradistinguished  from  mineral  com* 
pounds,  p.  20-27,  4  19-51  ;  p.  221- 
227,^409^^11. 

progressively  advanced,  p.  24,  ^  42. 

hold  diflTerent  ranks,  p.  24,  ^  42. 

diflTerent  in  every  part,  p.  25,  ^  44 ;  p. 

27,  4  53  i  ;  p.  222-225,  ^  409. 
variety  of,  p.  24,  ^1 ;  p.  44,  ^  72 ;  p. 

221-227,  ^  409  5-411. 

not  formed  in  the  blood  or  sap,  p.  24, 
4  42;  p.  28,  4  53  b,  e;  p.  44,  ^  72; 
p.  217,  4  401  b,  402 ;  p.  218,  ^  404 ; 
p.  219-227,  4  407-411.  See,  also 
Protbin. 

confounded  by  chemistxy,  p.  29,  ^  54  5. 

uniform  in  health,  p.  21,  ^  22 ;  p.  24,  (f 
42;  p.  25,  4  44;  p.  26,  ^48;  p.  27, 
4  53  b;  p.  44,  4  72;  p.  223-227,  ^ 
409/-411. 

exactly  variable  in  disease,  p.  21,  ^  22 , 
p.  25,444;  p.  87,  4  182a;  p.  105,  4 
220,  221 ;  p.  435,  4  680 ;  p.  452,  4 
693 ;  p.  473,  4  733  c;  p.  474,  4  733 
/;  p.  478,  479,  4  739-741 ;  p.  517, 
518,  4  822 :  p.  536-638,  4  847  e-f 

fundamental  cause  of  their  difierencea, 
p.  27,  i  62,  68  b. 

their  chemicial  analjrsis  uncertain,  p. 

16,  4  16;  p.  18,  4  18  d;  p. 26,  4  48; 
p.  27-29,  4  53,  54. 

their  complexity,  p.  24,  4  41,  42 ;  p. 

26,  4  43 ;  p.  26,  449 ;  p.  82,  4  60  • 

p.  44,  4  72. 
their  putrefaction  and  fennentation,  p. 

28,  4  64;  p.  80-82,  4  69 ;  p.  34-36, 
4  62 ;  p.  96,  4  189  e. 

their  elements  united  by  vis  vUee,  p. 
80-32,  4  68,  69 ;  p.  33,  4  60;  p.  86, 
<F6%i;  p.  37-44,  4  64-72.    • 

when  dead,  vis  inertuB  succeeds  to  vis 
viUe,  p.  30,  31,  4  69. 

their  artificial  transformations,  unnat- 
ural, p.  28,  29,  4  63  b-M  b;  p.  228, 
4417. 

chemical  influences  upon,  suppose 
chemical  decompositions  and  re- 
combinations, p.  28,  4  68  & ;  p.  228, 
4  417  a. 

their  nature  distnibed  by  any  chemical 
influence,  p.  28,  4  63  ft;  p.  29,  30,  4 
66,67;  p. 228,  4417  a. 
P 
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when  dead|  their  condition  affected  by 
pre-existing  vital  influences,  p.  28, 
^54  a. 

their  chemical  decomposition  rapid,  p. 
29,  30,  ^  64  a,  66:  p.  84-36,  ^  62. 

their  dissolution  grdltlj  owing  to  nitio- 
gen  gas,  p.  34-d6,  ^  62. 

their  dissolution  promoted  by  the  com- 
plexity of  their  elements,  p.  36,  ^  62 
A,  and  by  water  or  its  elonents,  p. 
36,  4  62  g. 
OsoANio  FoEOB,  Chsmioil  Thbobt  op, 

oxydation  of  the  blood  and  tissues,  p. 
167,  168,  159,  ^  360,  Nos.  3,  4,  6,  7, 
8,  9 ;  p.  274,  ^  447^  a.  No.  2. 

the  cause  and  the  effect,  p.  7,  ^  4M ; 
p.  84-86,*^  176  c,  d;  p.  90,  ^  168| 
d;  p.  164,  166,  ^  849 c,  e;  p.  264,  ^ 
441  e ;  p.  274,  ^  447^  a.  See  Vital 
Pbikciplb,  and  Vital  Pbopbbtibs. 
OBOANit}  FoNcnoirs, 

their  general  consideration,  p.  126-280, 
4  261-449. 

common  to  plants  and  animals,  p.  126, 
^249. 

their  designations,  moHoni  abforjaion, 
assimUtUion,  distribution,  affwpriar 
tioiif  excretion,  etdorification,  genera- 
tion, p.  126,  ^  249. 

the  most  essential  carried  on  l^  the 
extreme  yessels,  p.  86-41,  ^  63-72. 
See,  also,  Capillabibs,  Capillabt 
AoTioir,   and  CiBcuLAnoir,  Capil- 

LABY. 

OsoAino  Hbat, 

vital  wnd  Chemical  Theories  ofy  p.  234- 
279,  ^  433-448. 

its  interpretation  abandoned  to  chem- 
istry, p.  234,  4  433 ;  but  is  onfy  one 
among  many  corruptions  in  Physiol- 
ogy, p.  236,  ^  483. 

Crawford's  theory  of,  p.  236,  $  434, 
436  a. 

Bichat*s  theory  of;  p.  236,  ^  437  a;  p. 

262,  ^  446  g;  p.  266,  (  447  d;  p. 

270,  ^  447  d. 

Hunter's  theory  of,  p.  287,  ^  437  h. 
Philip's  theory  of,  p.  237,  4  437  c;  p. 

263,  4  446  i. 

Moore's  theory  of,  p.  887,  ^  437  <L 
MuUer's  theory  of,  p.  287,  ^  487  e. 
Tiedemann's  theory  of,  p.  237,  ^  437/. 
Carpenter's  theory  of,  p.  237,  ^  437  g. 
Edward's  theory  of,  p,  237,  ^  488  a ;  p. 
248,  4  441  h;  p.  266,  ^  44H  a;  p. 

271,  272,  4  447  g, 

Elliotson's  theory  of,  p.  273,  ^  447  h. 

Billing's  theory  of,  p.  238,  ^  438  b. 

Roget's  theory  of,  p.  238,  ^  438  c. 

Distinction  between  laebig's  and  the 
last  two,  p.  238,  4  438  d. 

LiebigiB  theory  of,  as  of  all  organic  pro- 
cesses and  results,  combustion,  or 
the  union  of  oxygen  with  carbon  and 
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hydrogen,  p.  S89-246,  ^  44<M4l  b, 
p.  262,  4  441  c  ;  p.  264.  266,  4  441  r, 
/;  p.  260,  4  446  6;  p.  264,  4  446  c, 
p.  274-278,  4  447i 
conflict  in  the  chemieal  statemeiits  oC 
p.  ^9,  240,  4  440  A,  »;  p.  260;  4 
441  c;  p.  246,  ^  440/;  p.  254,  255, 
4  441  e,f;  p.  260,  ^  445  b;  p.264,  4 

446  c;  p.  271,  (f  447/,  g;  p.  273,  4 

447  h ;  p.  274-278,  ^  447^. 

theory  of,  regarding  the  oonyersioa  of 
fluids  into  solids,  p.  273,  ^  447  A,  and 
tU  supra. 

contingent  aid  required  by  the  theo- 
ry of  combustion,  p.  239*244^  4  440, 
Nos.  3,  7,  8,  9,  11,  Hi,  12,  13,  14; 
p.  245,  ^  440  e;  p.  247,  4  440,  No. 
19;  p.  248,  4  441  a^;  p.  262,  4  441 
e;  p.  264,  ^  441  e;  p.  257,  4  44S;  p. 
264,  ^  446  c;  p.  274r-278,  ^  447^ 

not  regulated  by  the  quanti^  or  qual- 
ity of  food,  p.  239,  240,  4  440«;  p. 
242-244,  ^  440  e,  ce;  p.  248-263,  $ 
4416-4. 

chemical  hypothesis  of,  founded  mostly 
upon  fhcts  and  assumptions  rclatiTe 
to  man,  and  man  in  health,  p.  239,  i 
440a,No.8;  p. 243, 244^ 4 440 €c, No. 
12;  p. 248,  4441  h;  p. 275,  4477^6. 

In  its  ration  to  the  law  reguiatiag 
the  interchanges  of  caloric  among 
inanimate  objects,  p.  244-246, 4440  e. 

chemical  parall^  of,  with  incnganie 
processes,  and  artificial  mecoa- 
nisms,  p.  177,  178,  4  360} ;  p.  238. 
4  438  5,  £. 

its  supposed  connection  with  exercise, 
p.  240,  4  440  m  No.  8 ;  p.  243»  844» 
4  440  ce,  No.  12. 

its  supposed  connection  with  alcohol 
and  cold  water,  p.  240,  4  440  «,  h. 

why  reduced  and  exalted  by  cold,  p 
246,  246,  4  440  e. 

its  greater  evolution  firom  animal  tlum 
Tegetable  food,  and  from  alcohol 
than  water,  and  in  their  connectian 
with  differeirt  climates,  explained 
against  organic  <diemi0ti7,  p.  240i,  4 
440  &;  p.  246,  4  440  c;  p.  250-252, 
4441  e;  p.257,  44426;  p.335,336, 
4  612,  618  ;  p.  394-896,  4  617-531. 

chemical  philosophy  of,  in  relatioa  to 
meat,  fat,  tallow,  wine,  and  bile,  mod 
objections,  p.  67, 68, 4  161,  152  ;  p. 
240-243,  4  440  «-c;  p.  247,  4  440  t. 

supposed  dependence  o£  upon  clothing, 
p.  239,  4  440a,  No.  3;  p.241,  ^440 
bb,  No.  9  ;  p.  242,  4  440  c ;  p.  S46, 
246,  4  440  e;  p.  240,  250,  4  441  e  ; 
p.  266,  4  441^  e;  p.  257-259,  4  442: 

its  uniformity  in  all  warm-blooded  non- 
hybemating  Tertebrala,  under  all  cir- 
cuinstancee  of  heat,  cold,  food,  clotlH 
ing»  ^1 P-  242,  4440  c;  p.  245. 246^ 
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^440e;  p.  249,  250,  ^  441 0  ;  p.  258, 

259,  ^  442  (2,  «. 

more  uniform  in  warm-blooded  yerte- 
brata  than  any  other  product,  p.  245, 
^440<!;  p.  253,  ^  441  i. 

variable  in  cold-blooded  animals  and 
insects,  according  to  the  external 
temperature,  their  vital  constitution, 
and  diseases,  p.  252,  ^441  e;  p.  255, 
^  44H  a;  p.  259,  260,  ^  443,  444. 

generated  by  cold-blooded  animals  and 
insects,  p.  246,  ^  440  e. 

less  uniform  in  cold-blooded  animals 
than  any  other  product ;  see  at  above. 

generated  by  the  egg,  p.  80,  ^  67 ;  p. 
97,  ^  190  &;  p.  256,  ^  44U  d;  p. 

260,  ^  445  h. 

generated  by  plants,  p.  256,  ^  441^  a ; 
p.  260-262,  ^  445. 

a  product  of  secretion,  p.  263,  ^  446 ; 
p.  273,  ^  447  h. 

influenced  by  age  and  constitntiony  p. 
68,  69,  ^  153-156 ;  p.  248,  ^  441  6  ; 
p.  255,  ^  44U  a;  p.  257,  258,  ^  442 
0,  h;  p.  259,  260,  ^  443-445  b;  p. 
262.  ^  445  /;  p.  271-273,  ^  447  ^,  A  ; 
p.  275,  ^  447i  b;  p.  384,  ^  585  c,  d, 
586 ;  p.  891,  4»603. 

its  vital  natttre  shown  by  hereditary 
constitution,  p.  257,  258,  ^  442  b. 

parallel  in  its  production,  between 
the  warm-blooded  non-hybemating 
mammalia  (young  and  old),  warm- 
blooded hybematingmammalia,  cold- 
blooded animals,  eggs,  and  plants, 
and  the  coincident  philosophy  of,  p. 
245,  246,  ^  440  e;  p.  248,  ^  441  i  ; 
p.  253,  ^Uld;  p.  255-263,  ^  441  / 
446a;  p. 272,  ^ 447  A ;  p.  63,  ^37 
e ;  p.  68,  ^  152. 

amount  generated  by  warm-blooded 
animals  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  species,  and  not  at  all  upon  any 
given  amount  of  food,  clothing,  de- 
gree of  external  temperatmne,  ^., 
p.  242-245,  ^  440  £-« ;  p.  249,  260, 
^  441  <;;  p.  257-259,  ^  442-443. 

influenced  by  sympathy,  p.  270,  ^  447  d. 

influenced  by  the  nervous  power,  p. 
262-264,  ^  446. 

greatly  aflfected  by  disease,  injuries, 
paralysis,  &c.,  p.  259,  ^  448  b;  p. 
264-270,  ^  447  or^ ;  p.  272,  ^  447  g. 

exalted  in  disorganized  states  of  the 
lungs,  p.  268,  269,  (  447  d. 

influenced  by  climate,  through  the  law 
of  vital  habit,  p.  256,  4  441^  o-c;  p. 
258,  ^  442  6,  c;  p.  363,  ^  535-540  ; 
p.  894-396,  4  615-621. 
/  iaflnenced  by  habits  of  exposure  to  eold, 
by  clothing,  dec.,  through  the  law  of 
vital  habit,  p.  257,  258,  ^  442  or-d. 

its  vital  nature  shown  in  plants  by  the 
adaptation  of  tropical  to  cold  cli- 
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mates,  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  tropical  may  be  made  to  endure 
a  frosty  atmosphere,  by  the  ever- 
greens of  northern  latitudes,  &c., 
ibid,  and  Vital  Habit. 

its  relation  to  vital  habit  explains  the 
dissemination  of  animals  fipom  the 
region  of  the  Ark,  p.  258,  ^  442  b,  c  ; 
p.  363,  ^  537-540 ;  p.  364,  ^  544, 548 ; 
p.  369,  4  562 ;  p.  391,  ^  603  ;  which 
is  farther  illustrated  by  transferring 
plants  from  southern  to  northern 
climates,  ut  sumrtu 

its  far  more  rapid  reduction,  or  exalta- 
tion, in  disease,  by  a  small  loss  of 
blood,  than  by^  other  causes  con- 
joined, a  proof  of  its  independence 
of  combustion,  p.  269,  ^  447  d.  See, 
also.  Lost  OF  Blood,  and  hybema- 
tmg  antmo^t,  as  below. 

its  remarkable  vicissitudes  in  hyber- 
nating  animals,  and  derivative  proof 
of  its  vital  production,  p.  253,  ^  441 
d;  p.  255,  256,  ^  441^0,  b;  p.  264, 
^446d. 

supposed  dependenee  of,  upon  the  red 
globules  of  blood,  and  objections,  p. 
255,  ^  441  /;  p.  260,  261,  fsAA&b-e; 
p.  274-278,  ^  447f 

generated  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  part,  p.  61,  62,  ^  183  b,  134-136  ; 
p.  67,  ^  150,  151 ;  p.  97,  98,  ^  190, 
191 ;  p.  260,  ^  445  a,  d  ,*  p.  268,  270, 
^447<2. 

why  it  sometimes  rises  just  antece- 
dently to  death,  p.  269,  ^  447  d. 

why  it  rises  after  death,  p.  266,  267,  ^ 
AAld. 

has  one  provision  for  the  luf^s^  and 
another  for  *<  the  rest  of  the  bodi/f^^  p. 
276,  277,  ^  447k  f. 
OsoANio  KiNODox.    See  the  topics  rela- 
tive thereto. 
OaoAinc  Life, 

its  laws  sought  in  the  ovum,  p.  36-49, 

463-81- 

changes  in,  as  constituted  by  tempera- 
ment, domestication  of  animals,  cul- 
tivation of  plants,  and  disease,  have 
their  type  in  the  ovum,  p.  44-49,  ^ 
72-80. 

resists  chemical  agencies,  p.  29-33,  $ 
65-60;  p.  34,  H2<:- 

its  oigans,  p.  54,  ^  105,  107,  111 ;  p. 
57,  4  1^. 

its  most  essential  organs,  p.  40,  ^  65 ; 
p.  42,  M7 ;  p.  54,  4  109, 110 ;  p.  55, 
4 115;  p.  56,  9  122;  and  are  blended 
in  an  parts,  p.  54,  H<^  ^  HO ;  p. 
55,  4  113-117.  See,  also,  Capxlla- 
Rias,  and  Cibpulatxon,  Capillary. 

its  great  immediate  office  nutrition  and 
Vital  decomposition,  p.  53,  ^  104 ;  p. 
129,  i  273. 
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its  great  final  cause  in  respect  to  tlie 
species,  the  deyelopment  of  the  gen- 
erative organs,  and  the  prodaction 
of  germs,  p.  56,  ^  121. 

its  several  functions,  p.  54,  ^  105.  See, 
also,  OnoAinc  Functions. 

begins  in  plants,  p.  15,  ^  10,  14;  p. 
16,  ^  16,  17 ;  p.  135,  ^  298^01, 303 ; 
p.  137,  ^  803^ ;  p.  201,  ^  374,  375. 

never  generates  an  inorganic  sub- 
stance for  organic  purposes,  nor  car- 
ries backward,  in  the  animal  organ- 
ization,^n  organic  compound,  p.  15, 
^  13,  14;  p.  24,  M3;  p.  30,  ^  59; 
p.  33,  ^0 ;  p.  135,  ^  301 ;  p.  196,  § 
360 ;  p.  201,  ^  374»  375. 

its  simplicity  in  plants  in  respect  to 
organization,  p.  54,  ^  107 ;  p.  58,  ^ 
129/;  p.  135,  ^  202 ;  p.  136,  ^  308. 

in  plants  the  whole  being,  p.  55,  ^  1 14 ; 
p.  68,  ^  184,  185. 

complexity  of  its  organs  in  animals,  p. 
54-56,  ^  111-120;  p.  57,  ^  125;  p. 
135,  ^  302  a;  p.  140*143,  ^  304- 
819. 

its  oomprehensiye  system  of  connects 
ed  Designs,  p.  148-146,  ^  822-326. 
See,  also,  Dbsioit. 

how  distinguished  from  animal  life,  p. 
63,  ^  98-104 ;  p.  54,  f  106, 108,  110, 
111 ;  p.  55,  ^  112-117.  See,  also, 
Life,  Animal.  . 

indispensable  to  animal  life,  p.  54,  ^ 
108,  110;  p.  55,  ^115. 

subordinate  to  animal  life,  in  its  com- 
prehensive Design,  p.  15,  ^  10-14; 
p.  55,  4  118, 114 ;  p.  135,  $  298,  300. 

gives  rise  to  the  same  diseases  in  the 
organs  of  animal  as  of  organic  life, 
p.  66,  ^  117. 

the  whole  life  of  the  foetus,  p.  53,  f  103. 
See,  also,  Nbbvks. 

has  no  repose  but  in  the  germ,  p.  30, 
^  57;  p.  53,  ^  102;  p.  97,  ^  190  b. 

harmonious  in  its  laws  and  phenome- 
na, p.  1,  ^  1 ;  p.  3,  ^  2,  &,  d ;  p.  14, 
^  6  ;  p.  41,  ^  65  ;  p.  44,  ^  72 ;  p.  47- 
49,  ^  76-80 ;  p.  55,  ^  117 ;  p.  58,  59, 
(f  129;  p.  61,  ^  183  e;  p.  62,  63,  ^ 
135-137;  p.  65,  ^143  c;  p.  67-69, 
^  149-156  ;  p.  81,  ^  169/;  p.  85,  ^ 
175  c;  p.  87,  ^  177-182 ;  p.  88,  89, 
^  185-188  ;  p.  90,  ^  188^  Or^ ;  p.  93- 
95,  ^  188^  d ;  p.  96-99,  ^  189  e-192 ; 
p.  101,  102,  ^  201-203;  p.  103,  ^ 
205  a,  207,  208 ;  p.  104,  ^  215 ;  p. 
105,  ^  220  a;  p.  106-111,  ^  223- 
2331;  p.  120-122,  f  237-240;  p. 
124,  125,  §  243-246  ;  p.  128,  4  266  ; 
p.  129,  180,  ^  273,  277-279;  p.  131- 
133,  ^  286-291 ;  p.  135,  ^  300,  301 ; 
p.  137,  ^  303  e,  303i  a ;  p.  140-147, 
4  304-330 ;  p.  148,  149,  ^  336 ;  p. 
191,  192,  ^  351-363;  p.  209,  ^  384, 
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385 ;  p.  212,  ^  392 ;  p.  216,  §  399  ; 
p.  217,  ^  401  b;  p.  222-234,  ^  409  ^ 
433 ;  p.  271,  ^  447/;  p.  272,  273,  $ 
447  h;  p.  279,  ^  449  ;  p.  282,  ^  451 ; 
p.  283,  4  452  0,  e;  p.  284-287,  ^  454 
-458  ;  p.  290,  ^  464,  465 ;  p.  923- 
832,  ^  500 ;  p.  405-412,  ^  638;  ontf 
so  on. 

contrasted  with  the  condition  of  dead 
matter,  p.  23-73,  $  34-163 ;  p.  434^ 
435,  ^  680.  See,  also,  Pbopbbtibs 
OF  LiFB,  Functions,  Aob,  Sbz,  and 
Dbath. 

its  results  always  uniform  under  any 
given  combination  of  circumstances, 
p.  120,  121,  ^  237;  p.  227,  ^  411  ;  p. 
405-412,  ^  638  ;  p.  442,  ^  686  d;  p. 
489,  ^  756  b;  p.  619,  4  892)^  r.  See, 
also.  Harmonious  in  its  Ltaes,  as 
above ;  and  Design,  Thbbapeutxcs, 

contradistinguished  from  chemical  and 
mechanical  philosophy.     See  Ob- 

OANIG  ChBMISTBT. 

involves  in  animals  the  two  properties 
which  are  specifically  desigrod  ibr 
animal  life.  See  Vit^ll  Pbikciplb, 
VrrAL  PbopbbtA,  Nbbtous  Pow- 
BB,   and  Sbnsibilitt,     See,  also, 

LiFB. 
ObOANIC  Pb0CE86B8, 

type  of,  in  the  germ,  p.  36-49,  ^  68-81 

proof  of  their  universal  vital  natura 
derived  from  the  function  of  gener- 
ation, p.  280,  4  449  d. 
Oboanic  Pbopbbties, 

common  to  plants  and  animals,  p.  88, 
^  183,  184  a. 

modified  in  each  department,  p.  88,  4 
185.  See  Vital  Pbopbbties,  and 
Vital  Pbinciplb. 

OBaANISU, 

the  universal  body,  p.  62,  ^  89. 

radiated,  p..  53,  ^  93. 

symmetrical  as  a  whole,  p.  53,  ^  95. 

composed  of  two  systems ;  one  rela- 
tive to  the  Individual,  the  other  to 
the  species,  p.  53,  §  96,  97. 

the  animal  founded  on  the  oi^ganic,  p. 
53,  4  98-103 ;  p.  54,  $  108,  110,  111 ; 
p.  55,  ^  114-117 ;  p.  143-146,  ^  323- 
326. 
Oboanization, 

beffinning  of  in  plants,  p.  15,  ^  10, 14  a. 

rudiments  of,  p.  41,  ^  65 ;  p.  46,  $  74. 

its  simplicity  m  plants,  p.  54,  ^  107; 
p.  135,  ^  302. 

and  vital  properties,  mutually  depend- 
ent, p.  16,  ^  l^e;  p.  81,  ^  170. 

its  most  essentia]  part,  p.  54,  ^  109-  h. 
Oboanizbd  Stbuctubb.      See  Stbuct- 

UBB. 

Obgans,  Dbvblopment  or.    See  Dbvbi^ 

OPNBNT. 
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Organs  of  Animal  Lxtb, 
their  designation,  <&c.,  p.  64,  ^  106 ;  p. 

68,  ^  127. 
their  sabserviency  to  organic  life,  p. 

64,  66,  ^  111-117 ;  p.  106,  ^  223  ;  p. 

108,  4  228 ;  p.  HI,  ^  233| ;  p.  144- 

146,  ^  323-826 ;  p.  282-289,  ^  461 

c-461^;  p.  325,  ^  600  c;  p.  832,  ^ 

601  c ;  p.  338,  339,  ^  614/,  g. 
not  necessary  to  organic  life,  p.  64,  ^ 

108.    See,  also,  OaoAinc  Lifs,  and 

Nerves. 
Organs  of  Organic  Lifb, 
arrangement  of,   according  to  their 

functions,  p.  67,  ^126. 
compound,  p.  62,  63,  ^  89,  92. 
their  sympathetic  relations,  p.  68,  f 

129  c-/. 
their  relations  liable  to  derangements, 

p.  69,  ^  129  g-H;  p.  361,  362,  ^  629. 

See,  also.  Laws  of  Sympathy,  and 

Nbrvovs  Power, 
their  mechanical  relations,  p.  69,  i 

129  it. 
indispensable  to  animal  life,  p.  64,  ^ 

108. 
indispensable  to  each  other,  p.  64,  ^ 

109. 
general  nature  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  organs  of  organic  and  of 

animal  life,  p.  66,  ^111-117. 
Ovum, 
its  state  of  life,  p.  30,  ^  67 ;  p.  36-42, 

^  63-66 ;  p.  97,  ^  190  & ;  p.  104,  ^  212. 
its  principle  of  development,  p.  37-40, 

4  64-66. 
vital  Theory  of  its  development,  p.  41, 

M6.  '  . 

chemical  Theory  of  ita  development,  p. 

190,  191,  ^  3601  n. 
speciai  circumstances  attending  its 

condition  and  development,  p.  66,  f 

122  ;  p.  97,  ^I90b;  p.  104,  ^  212. 
its  vital  modifications,  p.  44,  ^  72 ;  p. 

66,  4  122,  123 ;  p.  97,  ^  190  b ;  p. 

104,  ^  212. 
how  impressed  in  fecundation,  p.  44, 

46,  ^  72-73 ;  p.  97,  ^  190  ft;  p.  104, 

4  212. 
its  development  a  type  of  all  organic 

processes,  p.  46,  ^  73  6 ;  p.  68,  f 

163-166  a. 
its  development  supplies  a  type  of  all 

diseases,  p.  46,  ^  72;  p.  47-49,  ^ 

76-80. 
transmits  disease,  p.  47,  48,  ^  76-78. 
poteniiaUy  the  future  being,  p.  40,  ^  65. 
illustrates  the  general  cheuracter  of  the 

properties  of  life,  p.  41,  ^  72;  p. 

47-49,  4  76-80 ;  p.  266,  ^  441^  d. 
illustrates  the  philosophy  of  hybrid  an- 
imals and  hybrid  plants,  p.  44i  46,  ^ 

72. 
its  common  nucleus  of  a  cell,  p.  42,  ^ 

67;  p.  60,  4  83  6;  p.  60,  4131. 
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its  peculiarities  in  different  tribes,  p. 
66,  4  122 ;  p.  97,  4  190  b. 

oviparous  and  viviparous,  distinctions 
between,  p.  45,  4  73  a;  p.  97,  4 
190  b. 

organic  life  alone  in  operation  during 
its  development,  p.  63,  4  103. 

development  of  its  nervous  system, 
organs  of  sense,  and  voluntary  mus- 
cles, like  that  of  the  liver,  stomach, 
&c.,  designed  for  independent  life, 
and  the  work  of  development  de- 
volves, therefore,  upon  the  extreme 
vessels,  p.  42,  4  67 ;  p.  64,  4  109 ;  p. 
284^  4  466  a,  b;  p.  286,  4  466 ;  p. 
289, 4  46U  a  ;  p.  342-353,  4  616-524. 

its  power  of  resisting  external  in- 
fluences, p.  30,  4  67 ;  p.  66,  4  123 ; 

p.  266,4441H.     . 
evinces  great  Design,  p.  66,  4  123 ;  p. 
97,  4 190  b.     See  Nbbvss,  their  early 
devdopmenU,  &c. 

OZYDATION    OF    THE    BlOOD    AND    BoDY. 

See  Combustion,  and  Organic  Heat 
Oxygen, 

its  relative  connection  with  animals 
and  plants,  p.  137-139, 4303^-303]. 

its  connection  with  respiration,  p.  229; 
4  419  ;  p.  266, 4  447  d;  p.  268,  4447 
d;  p.  270, 4  447  « ;  p.  274-278,  4  447^. 

a  test  of  the  assumed  dependence  upon, 
of  motion  and  animal  heat,  p.  256,  4 
441/. 

its  connection,  in  organic  chemistiy, 
with  the  various  processes  and  re- 
sults of  life.  See  Combustion,  and 
Physiology,  in  relation  to  the  red 
globtUe*  of  blood. 

Cbristison's  observations  upon  iu  dis- 
ease, p.  270,  4  447  e. 

its  relative  connection  with  the  genera- 
tion of  heat  and  other  products  of 
organic  beings,  p.  273,  4  447  h. 


Pain, 
rarely  a  cause  of  disease,  p.  688, 4  891 

m. 
does  not  affect  organic  actions  in 
health,  p.  79,  4  167,  note ;  p.  688,  4 
891  m. 
should  not  be  prevented,  nor  assuased, 
by  means  which  may  endanger  life, 
p.  684,  4  891  c,  d;  p.  687,  4  891  k; 
p.  693,  4  891i  k.    See,  also,  Nar- 
cotics. 
Paralysis, 
prevents  the  operation  of  the  win  by 
embarrassing  its  action  upon  the 
nervous  power.    See  Will,  Nerv- 
ous Po  WEB,  Narcotics,  Motion,  and 
Analogies. 
Past  and  Prbbb;9T,  p.  203-207,  4  376}  a 
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its  general  turvei/f  p.  41S-640,  4  689- 
851 ;  comprehending  Remote  CauseSf 
p.  414-427,  4  644-666 ;  Proximate  or 
Pathological  Cause,  p.  427-484,  ^ 
667-676;  Symptoms,  p.  434-155,  ^ 
677-694^ ;  Morbid  Anatomy,  p.  456- 
463, 4  695-709 ;  Inflammation,  p.  464- 
489,  4  710-756 ;  Fever,  p.  489-499, 
4  757-785;  Fi^YunM  Congestion,  p. 
500-513,^786-818;  HumoraHsm,  p. 
514-640,  ^  819-851. 

objects  and  nature  of,  p.  3,  ^  2 ;  p.  413, 
414,  4  63^-64^  p.  898,  ^  626. 

to  the  physician  tne  great  final  object  of 
physiology,  p.  3,  ^  2  & ;  p.  413,  ^  639  a. 

reflects  light  npon  physiology,  p.  73,  ^ 
163;  p.  107-111,  4  225-233|. 

the  Chemical  System  oU  p.  171-173,  ^ 

350,  Nos.  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46 ;  p. 

174-176,  4  350^  o^;  p.  261,  252,  ^ 

441  c;  p.  515,  ^  819  6;  p.  517,  ^  821  c. 

Pancbeab, 

developed  from  intestinal  canal,  p.  41, 
4  65.    See,  also,  Assimilation. 
Passions.     See  Mental  Emotions. 

chemical  theory  of,  p.  155,  ^  349  e. 
See,  also,  Combustion. 
Perception, 

necessary  to  tme  sensation,  p.  89,  4 
186  ;  p.  100,  4  196 ;  p.  124,  ^  242 ; 
p.  282,  4  451  c. 

not  concerned  in  the  Ainction  of  symr 
pathy,  p.  54,  55,  ^  111-117;  p.  101, 
102,  4  201-203  ;  p.  125,  ^  245,  246 ; 
p.  282,  4  451  ;  p.  283,  $  452. 

PRBNOMBNA, 

the  foundation  of  philosophy.    See  Ef- 
fects . 
Philanthbopt, 

indispensable  in  medical  pliilosophy,  as 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  p.  122, 
4  240,  &c. 
Philip,  Wilson, 

his  Experiments  to  determine  the  Laws 
of  the  Vital  Functions,  p.  110,  ^  233. 

neglected,  p.  112,  ^  234  b. 

statement  of  his,  and  analogous  experi- 
ments by  others,  and  the  author's  in- 
ductions from  them,  p.  290-321,  f 
462-494. 
Philosophy, 

portents  of  coming  changes  in,  p.  7,  § 
4H;p.  8,  9,  4  5;  p.  14,  4  6;  p.  174, 
4  350i  :  p.  203-207,  ^  3761 ;  p.  460- 
463,  4  709,  note.  See,  also,  Physi- 
oLooY  AND  Organic  Chemistry,  eon- 
trasted. 

neglected,  p.  112,  f  234  b;  p.  164,  ^ 
349  d;  p.  202,  $376|;  p.  219,  ^408; 
p.  234,  285,  M33 ;  p.  434,  4  676  b ; 
p.  457,  ^  699  c;  p.  482,  ^  744;  p. 
484,  ^  748 ;  p.  516,  ^  819  b ;  p.  716- 
721,  ^  960  a. 

Its  limits,  p.  185,  ^  850i  k;  p.  206,  ^ 


Philosophy— c^mltmc^. 

3761  a ;  p.  317,  ^  498  a;  p.  719, 790^ 
^  960  a.  See,  also.  Science. 
true  Bnd  false,  ittustrated  in  the  diarao- 
ters  of  Pythagoras  and  Anaxagorms, 
p.  482,  ^  744. 
false,  illustrated  by  proTailing  febiics 
in  medicine,  p.  174-178,  ^  350f- 
350§;  p.  484,  485,  ^  748,  749;  p. 
515-519,  ^  819  &-825. 

Phlebitis.     Siee  Vbnous   Conoxstiom, 
and  Venous  Tissue. 

Phthisis  Pulmonaus, 
an  inflaounatory  disease,  in  all  its 
phases,  and  demanding  loss  <tf  blood, 
and  a  strictly  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment in  its  early  sta^^  and  ab- 
stinence from  meat  in  the  more  ad- 
Tanced,  p.  457,  ^  699  c ;  p.  458,  4 
700  &,-  p.  459,  ^705;§756a;^733 
d;  p.  546-^1,  ^  862-864;  p.  573,  ^ 
890  e;  p  638-641,  ^  892^  ^-i;  p. 
765,  766,  §  1007-1008.  See,  also, 
Medical  and  Physiological  Covnmen- 
taries,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  608-634 ;  p.  743-746. 

Physiologists, 
their  duty  to  their  own  scienee,  p.  3, 4 
1  ft;  p.  8,  4  5  ;  p.  122,  4  240  ;  p.  202, 
4  876^;  p.  207,  ^  876|  b;  p.  877,  4 

447J/;  P-  «^»  4  «74  a;  p.  762,  4 

1006  a. 
their  proper  Tocation,  p.  2-4,  4  2 ;  p. 

10-14,  4  5|-6;  p.  202,  §  376^;  p 

207,  4  376}  b  :  p.  239,  4  438  <f ;  p 

379,4  448;  p.  330,  4  500  n;  p.  429 

4  674  a. 
the  proper  ground  for  their  indactioos 

p.  10,  11,  4  5i  ;  p.  115,  4  234  f ;  p 

429,  4  674  a ;  p.  434, 435, 4  679, 680 

See,  also.  Facts. 
Physiological  States, 
inferred  from  morbid  states,  p.  61,  4 

134;  p.  64,  4  140 ;  p.  73,  4  163 ;  p. 

107-111,  4  28&>233t;  p.  265,  ^  447 

o^;  p.  272,  4  447^;  p.  501-512,  4 

791-817. 
inferred  from  the  natural  products,  p. 

62,  4  135. 
inferred  from  natural  stimuli,  p.  62,  4 

136 ;  p.  97,  4  190;  p.  98,  4  191  a 

p.  100,  4  199,  201. 
inferred  from  the  action  of  morbific 

agents,  p.  63,  4  137;  p.  64,  ^  142 : 

p.  66,  4  143 ;  p.  67,  4  149,  150;  p. 

68-73,  4  153-162;  p.  98,  4  191. 
govern  the  morbid  states,  p.  67,  ^  149, 

160;  p.  107-111,  4  225-233}. 
do  not  teach  the  morbid  states,  only  as 

they  are  illustrated  by  the  morbid, 

p.  3,  4  2  tf,  and  as  above.    See,  also. 

Remedies,  tbeie  CAPABiLrms  and 

ElTECTS. 

not  taught  by  Anatomy,  p.  3,  4  3  c ;  p. 
60,  4  88  c;  p.  59,  4  181.  See,  also. 
MoRRxn  Anatomy. 
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PBtsiolooy, 

its  genend  sunrey,  p.  15-412,  ^  7-638. 

objects  of,  p.  3,  ^  3. 

regards  Nature  aocording  to  her  ordi- 
nations, p.  3,  ^  2  ^;  p.  11,  M  i  «; 
p.  12,  ^  6k  f,  6^  a;  p.  330,  ^  600  n. 

schools  of,  p.  6,  ^  4^. 

considered  under  seyen  divisions,  p. 
22,  4  31. 

not  learned  from  anatomy,  p.  3, 4  2  c  ,- 
p.  5Q,  ^83e;  p.  59,  ^  131. 

its  relations  to  pathology  and  therapeu- 
tics, p.  1,  ^  1 ;  p.  2,  3,  M;  p.  66,  ^ 
116-117;  p.  68,  ^  129;  p.  61-70,  ^ 
133-160;  p.  98,  ^  191;  p.  102,  ^ 
202  ;  p.  107-122,  ^  226-240 ;  p.  131, 

132,  ^  284-288 ;  p.  331,  ^  500  c ;  p. 
398,  $  626  ;  p.  406-413,  i  638,  639 ; 
p.  641,  ^  862. 

vitiated  by  experiments,  p.  11-13,  ^ 
^ieJ.Ha;  p.  14,  ^  6 ;  p.  17,  ^8 
« ;  p.  26,  ^  48  ;  p.  28,  ^  63  e  ;  p.  132, 

133,  ^  289-291 ;  p.  148,  ^  334,  836 ; 
p.  173,  ^  860i;  p.  179-182,  ^  360} 
o-g;  p.  196-198,  ^  360-364 ;  p.  200, 
^  366 ;  p.  202,  ^  376^ ;  p.  485,  $  749  ; 
p.  618,  i  823. 

how  far  surrendered  to  Chemistry,  p. 
8,  9,  ^  6 ;  p.  13,  ^  6^  a ;  p.  148,  ^ 
336 ;  p.  166,  ^  349  d;  p.  176,  ^  360^ 
q ;  p.  202,  ^  376^  ;  p.  236,  ^  433. 

the  qualifications  of  chemists  for  its 
investigation,  p.  7,  ^  4^  <2 ;  p.  8,  9,  ^ 
6;  p.  11,  Mi  C  d;  p.  167-173,  ^ 
350,  Nos.  3-46 ;  p.  174-182,  ^  360f- 
360)  ^;  p.  202,  203,  ^  376i ;  p.  239, 
^438<2. 

its  essential  philosophy,  as  well  as  of 
disease,  supposed  to  reside  in  the 
red  globules  of  blood,  p.  157-160,  ^ 
350,  Nos.  1-10 ;  p.  161-163,  ^  360, 
Nos.  15-19 ;  p.  174-178,  $360i^50| ; 
p.  208,  ^  383  a;  p.  251,  262,  ^  441  <;; 
p.  254,  266,  ^  441  e,  f;  p.  260,  ^ 
446  6 ;  p.  274-278,  ^  447f 

demonstrative  proof  of  the  error  of  the 
grand  doctrine  in  organic  chemistxy, 
that  motion  and  organic  results  de- 
pend upon  oxygen  gas,  p.  265,  ^  441 
/;  p.  318-321,  $494.  See,  also.  Com- 
bustion. 

PflTBZOLOOT  AND  OsOANXC  ChSMISTRY 
CONTBASTSD,  p.  19,  ^  18  «;  p.  157- 
173,  M^ ;  P-  189,  190.  ^  360|  a; 
p.  191,  ^  361 ;  p.  246,  ^  440/;  p. 
277,  278,  ^  447^/;  p.  614,  ^  819  a, 
Nos.  1-7.  See,  also,  OsoAinc  Cubm- 
isTBY,  eontradisHngvished  from,  4^. 

Phtsioloot,  Summabt  Conclusion  or, 
OR  ITS  Unity  of  Design,  p.  405- 
412,  i  638. 

Plants, 
indispensable  to  animals,  p.  15,  ^  13, 
14 ;  p.  17-20,  M^ ;  P-  135-139,  ^ 
298—803. 


Plants — eorUinued. 

subsist  on  mineral  substances,  p.  16, 
HI*  14;  p.  16,  ^  16;  p.  20,  H8e« 
p.  ia&-139,  ^  298-^03^. 

their  food  originally  from  the  atmos- 
phere, p.  16,  M6;  P-  135-138,  4 
803-303^. 

have  greater  organizing  power  than 
animals,  p.  16,  ^11;  ^.2i,  ^42;  p. 
106,  f  217 ;  p.  135,  ^  298,  300. 

their  simplicity  of  life,  p.  55,  ^  114 ;  p. 
68,  4  129  /;  p.  88,  ^  186 ;  p.  135,  ^ 
302 ;  p.  140,  ^  304. 

their  organic  properties,  p.  88,  ^  183, 
184;  p.  93,  i  188i  d;  p.  105,  ^ 
217. 

their  life  essentially  the  same  as  that 
of  animals,  p.  14>  ^  6 ;  p.  15,  ^  8-10, 
12-14;  p.  21,  22,  ^  19-30;  p.  23, 
24,  i  34-42  ;  p.  26,  ^  47-49  ;  p.  27, 
^  52,  53 ;  p.  29,  ^  54  a;  p.  30-36,  ^ 
66-62 ;  p.  44,  ^  72 ;  p.  45,  ^  73  & ;  p. 
48,  ^77;  p.  49,  ^  SO;  p.  61,  62,  ^ 
84,  86  ;  p.  64,  ^  107-109 ;  p.  65,  ^ 
111^115 ;  p.  66,  ^  121-123 ;  p.  68,  ^ 
129/;  p.  68,  69,  ^  153-157;  p.  82, 
^  170  a,  171 ;  p.  83,  ^  172-174 ;  p. 
86,  ^  176 ;  p.  88,  ^  184  a,  185 ;  p. 
89,  i  188  a ;  p.  90,  ^  188^  &,  c ;  p. 
93-95,  ^  188^  <2;  p.  98,  ^  191  a;  p. 
103,  ^  207 ;  p.  104,  ^  214 ;  p.  105,  ^ 
217 ;  p.  127,  ^  261-264 ;  p.  129,  130, 
^  277,  278  ;  p.  132-134,  ^  289-295 ; 
p.  140,  ^  804;  p.  16a-167,  ^  350, 
Nos.  64^77,  and  Nos.  26^,  27,  61 ;  p. 
207,  208,  ^  381 ;  p.  224,  225,  ^  409 
g-i;  p.  226,  227,  $  410,  411 ;  p.  260 
-262,  ^  445  or-f;  p.  273,  ^  447  A  ;  p 
280,  ^  449  d;  p.  283,  ^  462  a;  p 
284,  ^  464,  466  ;  p.  286,  ^  466  a;  p. 
289,  ^  46U  a;  p.  345,  346,  4  616  d 
No.  7 ;  p.  391,  392,  ^  603-606 ;  p 
395,  ^  618  b;  p.  435,  ^  680;  p.  442 
^  686  d;  p.  474,  475,  ^  733  /-t;  p. 
619,  $892  r;  p.  746,  $  990^- 

their  creation  before  animals,  Author*s 
proof  of,  p.  136,  136,  $  303  a;  p. 
137,  138,  $  303i  b,  e. 

essentially  independent  of  animals,  p 
16,  $  11-14 ;  p.  16,  $  16, 17 ;  p.  136 
136,  $  303  a ;  p.  137,  138,  $  303i  &,  e 

the  beginning  of  organic  compounds, 
p.  16,  $  10,  13,  14;  p.  135-139,  $ 
298-303}. 

their  manifestations  of  vital  motion,  p. 
103,  ^  207 ;  p.  134,  4  298,  294 ;  p 
163-167,  ^  350,  Nos.  63-77. 

illustrate  continuous  sympathy^  p.  68,  ^ 
129/;  p.  322,  f  498  c;  p.  361,  ^ 
524  a.  No.  2. 

the  action  of  light  upon,  p.  46,  ^  74  a ; 
p.  90-95,  ^  188^  d;  p.  136,  137,  ^ 
303  d,  e;  p.  163-.l6fi,  ^  350,  Nos 
64-70. 

their  diseases,  p.  03,  4  188^  <2 ;  p  98, 
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^  191  a;  p.  322,  ^^99c;  p.  474, 475, 
^  733/-^. 
analogy  traced  between  the  process 
of  regeneration  in  inferior  animals, 
of  the  stag's  horn,  &c.,  and  of  rep- 
aration, ingrafting,  &c.,  of  plants, 
and  the  union  of  wounds  by  the  ad- 
hesive process,  and  the  dependence 
of  the  latter  upon  inflammation 
through  the  coincidence  in  the  sim- 
ultaneous effusion  of  lymph  around 
the  wall  of  an  abscess,  the  forma* 
tion  of  pus,  the  institution  of  the  ul- 
cerative process  in  the  direction  of 
the  surface,  and  the  ultimate  cica- 
trization, and  thence  a  close  analogy 
between  the  vital  constitution  of 
plants  and  animals,  and  their  morbid 
states,  through  an  example  parallel 
to  an  abscess,  which  is  presented  by 
the  stem  of  trees,  when  circum- 
scribed disease  is  set  up  beneath 
the  surface,  p.  88,  4  186 ;  p.  470,  ^ 
729  a, ;  p.  471-476,  ^  732-783 ;  p. 
479,  4  741  b. 

Plamti  and  Animals, 
their  fundamental  distinction,  p.  15,  ^ 

11-14  4;  p.  17-20,^8. 
their  composition,  p.  16,  ^  12 ;  p.  17- 
20,  M8 ;  p.  2S-28,  ^  34-53.    See, 
also.  Plants,  and  Oroanxc  Lifb. 

Pneukooastbxo  Nbbvk, 
appertains  to  organic  life.    See  Nerv- 
ous POWKB. 

POLLBN, 

analogous  to  semen.    See  Sbmbh,  and 
Ovum, 

POULTICBS,  Wa.BM, 

their  uses,  and  mode  of  operating,  p. 
681-683. 

POBTAL  ClBCULATXON.  SCO  CXBCULATION, 
POBTAL. 

Potash,  Tabtbatb  of.    See  Cathabtics, 
and  Thebapbutics. 

Potash,  Sufbb-tabtbatb  of.    See  Ca- 
thartics, and  Remedial  Action. 

Pbedictions — in  medical  philosophy,  ^  5^ 
a,  131 ,  500 1, 854  bb,  896, 971, 1006  g. 

Practicb  of  Mbdicine, 
how  taught  in  Hospitals.    See  Hos- 
pital Rbpobts  and  Pbecepts. 

Pbbdisposition  to  IhsEASB, 
author's  theory  of,  p.  47-49,  ^  75-81  ; 
p.  87,  ^  181 ;  p.  368,  ^  559  ;  p.  420- 
427,  ff  664-666 ;  p.  429, 430,  ^  674  d ; 
p.  669,  670,  ^  902  t. 

Principles, 
importance  of,  p.  4,  ^  3,  4;  p.  331,  ^ 

500  0 ;  p.  489,  ^  756  b. 
consistency,  a  test  of,  p.  1,  H  ;  p.  3, 
M  «;  P-  331,  4  500  o;  p.  489,  ^ 
756  b.  See,  also,  Vitalism  and 
Solidibm,  and  Phvsioloqt  and  Ob- 
fiANic  Chemistbt,  CoiUratUd. 


Principles— coR^mced. 
in  medicine^  from  their  divenitj  and 
discrepancy,  form  no  test  of  the 
rights  of  membership  of  the  medical 
profession,  p.  77,  note ;  p.  515,  §  819 
b;  p.  629,  4  835;  p.  540,  ^  851;  p. 
558,  ^  878. 
an  introductoiy  exposition  of;  p.  i-i& 
4  1-6. 
Problems, 
one  for  Organie  Ckemiatry,  p.  281-S83^ 

4  450  drA&l  f;  p.  330,  ^  fiOOs. 
another  for  Mental  Materialism,  p.  84, 
85,  4  175  e;  p.  155,  ^  349  e;  p. 281, 
4  450  e ;  p.  329,  ^  500  n. 
another  for  Atheism,  p.  16,  ^  14  c. 
Pbofbssion,  Medical,  in  Euxopi  in 
THB  United  States, 
their  relative  merits.    See  Mkucil 
Education. 
Pbofbbties  of  Life.    See  Vital  Piop 

BBTIBS. 

Pbotbin, 

an  important " instrument"  inOiiim 

Chemistry,  p.  17-20,  ^  18 ;  p.  88,  i 

53c;  p.219-222,  4409f,^p.7(i3, 

4  1 106  a.    See,  also,  MbLDxi'i  Ri- 

PLY  TO  LlEBIO,  CONCEBNING  TllRI 

AND  Pbotbin.    Londoitt  1646. 

Pboximate  OB  Pathological  Cini  or 
Disease, 
eeneral  consideration  of,  p.  427-434. 
munded  upon  physiological  laws,  wbidi 
exclude  all  chemical .  and  haioonl 
doctrines  from  pathology  and  thai- 
pcatics,  *  2,  6,  63,  74,  80,  117, 129 
A,  133  c,  137, 143, 149-166, 163,169 
/,  177-182,  224-231,2331,286-295, 
835,  350i,  360,  384-387,  393, 422- 
424, 427, 447  6, 600, 614,  624  W 
529  5,  549,  561,  673-630,  638, 6»^, 
639  a,  671,  674.  680,  686*,  7(>5,733 
*,/,  741,  745,  747-761,  768,7^, 
785,  787,  792,  796,  801  c  808, 822, 
839, 847. 852-«56, 868, 863, 863M 
884,  889  a-/,  n,  896-902,  906, 911 

Pboxikate  Pbinciplbs  opOBOiinctoa- 

POUNDS,  . 

their  reputed  nature,  p.  89J  54  *. 
are  chemical  transformations,  p.  ib» 

19,fl8;p.28,29,J63^J.     . 
their  true  nature,  p.  »*.  26,  \f^* 

p.  27,  i  53;  p.  4042,  * 65-66. 

in  its  relation  to  disease,  p.  4«- 
448. 

Pus,  „       T 

depends  upon  inflammation,   oee  is- 
flammation,  and  Dbiion. 

PuTBEF ACTION,  oo  el 

its  causes  and  peculiarities,  p.  W;?*' 
^  54-59 ;  p.  34-3«»  ^  ^^'    ^  ^ 

NiTBOOEN.  ,.  ,.  it  ii 

ito  principal  cause  evinces  thai » 
not  concerned  in  digestion  nor  n 
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Putrefaction — cmtinued. 

any  process  of  organic  life,  ibid. 
See,  also,  Diobstion. 

more  philosophically  the  cause  of  the 
explosion  of  gunpowder  than  of  di- 
gestion or  of  the  waste  of  living 
bodies,  p.  35,  ^  62  e.    See,  also, 

■  Diobstion,  Chemical  Theory  oft  and 
Pkyeidogy  o/,  and  Dbcomposition, 
Vital. 

incompatible  with  life,  p.  16,  ^  17;  p. 
105,  ^  321  ;  p.  633,  534,  ^  843. 
Stihl  and  Junkeb  define  "  life  as  a 
state  opposite  to  putridity." 

rapid  in  dead  animal  compounds,  p. 
34,  ^  62  e ;  p.  96,  ^  189  c, 

takes  place  under  organic  conditions, 
p.  28,  ^  54  a. 

promoted  mostly  by  nitrogen  gas,  p. 

34-36,  ^  62. 
« important  in  the  philosophy  of  Organic 
Chemistry  and  Humoralism,  p.  167- 
170,  ^  360,  Nos.  29l^9  ;  p.  172,  ^ 
850,  Nos.  44,  45;  p.  179,  ^  350}  c; 
p.  181,  ^  350)  e ;  p.  199,  200,  ^  365 ; 
p.  514,  ^  819  0,  Nos.  1,  2,  3 ;  p.  517, 
^  821  e ;  p.  529,  ^  835. 
Pylorus, 

admits  the  passage  of  solid  food,  &c., 
through  morbid  changes  of  irritabil- 
ity, p.  99,  §  192. 


Q. 

QUINIA, 

its  therapeutical  uses,  with  various 
relative  considerations,  p.  593-607. 


R. 


Racbs  or  Mankind, 

evince  the  influences  of  climate,  &c., 
without  any  remarkable  physiologi- 
cal, but  greater  moral,  distinctions, 
p.  391-^93. 
Rbason, 

its  great  characteristics,  judgment  and 
reflection,  p.  123,  (  241  &;  p.  124,  i 
241c. 

the  peculiar  attribute  of  the  soul,  p. 
123,  ^241  a;  p.  124,  ^  241  c. 

contrasted  with  instinct,  p.  123,  124,  ^ 
241  b,  e. 

its  alliance  to  instinct,  p.  123,  124,  f 
241c. 

as  associated  with  instinct,  a  connect- 
ing moral  medium  between  man  and 
animals,  p.  123,  ^  241  c. 

the  connecting  link  between  man  and 
his  Maker,  p.  124,  ^  241  c.  See, 
also,  Tbuth. 

a^hor^e  proof  from,  in  connection  with 
instinct  of  the  identity  o  mankind 


Reason— con/tnt(e<{. 

in  respect  to  species,  p.  123,  ^  241 
c,  note.    See,  also,  Instinct. 
Replbx  Action, 

its  general  philosophy  known  in  fonner 
times;  its  mechanism  and  physio- 
logical laws  lately  determined,  p 
290,  §  462-465 ;  p.  320,  ^  494  di; 
p.  362,  ^  530.  See,  also,  Nbbtous 
Power,  Sensibility,  Syhpathbtic, 
and  Sympathy. 
Relations,  Sympathetic, 

of  a  general  nature,  p.  58,  ^  129 ;  p. 
63,  ^  137 ;  p.  64-66f  ^  140-143.  See, 
also,  Sympathy,  Ganglionic  System, 
and  Nebvous  Power. 

mechanical,  p*  59,  §  129  k. 
Remedial  Action,  or  Modus  Operandi 
or  Remedies, 

considered  critically,  p.  661-689.    See, 
also.  Remedies,  considered  generally^ 
&c. 
Remedies, 

the  cause  of  their  difl!'erences,  p.  27,  ^ 
52 ;  p.  68,  ^  155.  See,  also.  Anal- 
ogies. 

their  specific  relations  to  organs,  p.  63, 
^  137;  p.  66,  i  143.  See,  also, 
Adaptation,  Law  of. 

their  action  accords  with  the  existing 
condition  of  the  vital  states,  p.  3,  ^ 
2  b;  p.  59,  4  129  g--i;  p.  66-69,  ^ 
144-156 ;  p.  73,  ^  163 ;  p.  98,  f  191 
b;  p.  122,  ^  240;  p.  437-442,  ^  68& 
686.  See,  also.  Pathology,  and 
Therapeutics. 

analogous  in  action  to  morbific  causes, 
p.  542,  ^  854;  p.  662-665,  ^  895^ 
901.  See,  also.  Remedial  Action, 
and  Analogies. 

their  capabilities f  effects^  and  doses,  to  be 
known  only  by  their  trial  under  vari- 
ous conditions  of  human  maladies, 
and  to  be  obtained  only  by  a  careful 
reference  to  their  virtues  and  to  the 
existing  pathological  conditions,  p.  3, 
^  2  e ;  p.  63,  ^  137  d ;  p.  65,  ^  143  c ; 
p.  67,  ^  150,  151 ;  p.  122,  ^  240 ;  p. 
148,  ^  334 ;  p.  417,  ^  650 ;  p.  438,  f, 
671-674  a;  p.  430-433,  ^  675,  676 
a ;  p.  434,  ^  680 ;  p.  437-442,  ^  685, 
686 ;  p.  459,  ^  705 ;  p.  464,  ^  712, 
713 ;  p.  486,  ^  750  b;  p.  488,  ^  756  b  ; 
p.  528,  ^  831 ;  p.  541, 642,  ^  854 ;  p. 
543,  ^  857;  p.  545,  ^  859  ;  p.  547,  ^ 
863  d;  p.  565,  ^  889/,  g;  p.  567- 
569,  ^  899  U^m ;  p.  572-574,  ^  890 
d,e;  p.  575,  576,  ^  890  W;  p.  577, 
578,  ^  890  0-0 ;  p.  580,  581,  ^  890^ 
^g;  P-  584,  $  891  ds  p.  586-589,  \ 
891  hr^;  p.  590-593,  ^891^;  p.  597- 
600,  4  892  c,  d;  p.  608-610,  ^  892i 
c,  d;  p.  613,  i  892^6;  p.  615,  f  892^ 
«,  /;  p.  619,  i  892J  r  ;  p.  623.  k  892} 
cs  p.  625,  4  892!  /;  p.  628,  629,  4 
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Remedies — continued. 

892}  q-^;  p.  630,  4  892);  p.  633- 
635,  ^  892|  a-c;  p.  637-639,  ^  892i 
e-g;  p.  645,  ^  893  c,  p.  649,  650,  \ 
893  A,  f ;  p.  652,  653,  ^  893  m,  n;  p. 
057, 658,  ^  893  o ;  p.  662,  663,  ^  895- 
897 ;  p.  664,  f  900 ;  p.  679-683,  ^ 
905  ;  p.  684-688,  ^  905^  h,  e ;  p.  692, 
698,  ^  915-921 ;  p.  698-700,  ^  929- 
085 ;  p.  702,  703,  ^  939-942 ;  p.  707, 
^  948,  949  ;  p.  711-715,  ^  953-060 ; 
p.  724,  ^  961  a;  p.  726,  ^  961  e,  d; 
p.  732-734,  ^  971-975,  and  so  en. 

the  philosophy  of  their  action  con- 
sidered generally,  and  under  various 
aspects,  p.  3,  ^  2  h;  p.  27,  ^  52 ;  p. 
44,  ^  72 ;  p.  45,  ^  73 ;  p.  55,  *  117 ; 
p.  59,  ^  129  h;  p.  61,  ^  133  c;  p.  63, 
^  137;  p.  65,  M43;  p.  67,  ^  149- 
152  ;  p.  73,  <i  163 ;  p.  87,  ^  177-182 ; 
p.  89,  ^  188  a;  p.  98,  ^  191  a,  5;  p. 
99,  (i  192 ;  p.  101-104,  ^  201-204 ; 
p.  100-111,  i223-233i;  p.  321-335, 
5  495-511;  p.  405-412,  M38 ;  p. 
540,  4  851 ;  p.  662-665,  ^  895-901. 
See,  also,  Remedial  Action,  con- 
sidered  critieaUy. 

do  not  operate  by  absorption,  p.  301- 
314,  4  481-488^ ;  p.  318-^21,  (  494. 
See,  also,  Humobalism,  Remedial 
Action,  Analogies,  and  Adapta- 
tion, Law  op. 

shown  not  to  act  upon  any  chemical  or 
physical  principle  by  the  variety  of 
agents  which  will  remove  a  common 
form  of  disease,  as  the  intermittent 
fever,  or  as  iodine,  mercury,  quinia, 
d&c.,  will  ahke  induce  absorption  of 
lymph  in  indurated  enlargements  of 
the  liver,  &c.,  p.  133,  i  291 ;  p.  603, 
604,  ^  892  k,  Ut;  p.  6l5,  616,  ^  892} 
/;  p.  677-679,  ^  904  d.  See,  also, 
Absobption. 

are  constantly  inflnenced  by  the  order 
of  their  application,  ut  9upra.  See, 
also,  Thbbapbutics,  ana  Adapta- 
tion, Law  of. 

action  of,  often  depends  upon  the  ef- 
fects of  antecedent  and  subsequent 
remedies,  ibidt  dee. 

can  not  be  isolated  from  a  consecutive 
series,  and  each  one  studied  in  its  ef- 
fects by  itself  See  general  Theba- 
PBUTIC8,  Bloodletting,  and  Reme- 
dial Action. 
Rbspibation, 

physiology  of,  and  its  conqnehensive 
exempUfication  of  remote  sympathy, 
p.  325-828,  ^  500  e-4ii. 

in  organic  chemistry,  the  cause  of  all 
motions,  processes,  and  results,  the 
cause  of  itself,  and  the  cause  of 
death,  p.  173,  ^  350,  No.  46.  See, 
also,  Combustion. 


Respiration— conAtmMiL 
the  death  of  organic  chemistiy,  p^  243, 
^  440  ccy  No.  12. 

RXVELATION, 

its  fundamental  statements  coijicide 
with  the  constitution  and  pheiMinie- 
na  of  nature*  and  their  admission  ia 
indispensable  to  the  progress  of 
troth,  and  of  science,  p.  16,  ^  14  c  ; 
p.  23,  ^  34-36 ;  p.  34,  $  62  c  ;  p.  48, 
^74;  p.  49,  ^  81  ;  p.  86,  ^  175^; 
p.  13&-138,  ^  303-8031 ;  p.  174^192, 
^3501-358;  p.317,  ^493a;  p. 401, 
^  632  b.    See,  also,  Dssioif. 

Revulsion, 
objections  to  the  doctrine  o^  p^  653- 
656,  ^  803  M. 

RocHELLE  Salts.    See  Catbabtics,  Thb- 
BAPSvncs,  &c. 

Rhubabb.      See  Cathabtics,  Astbino- 

BNTS,  TONIOS*  AX.TBBATITK8,  TlBSA- 

pbutiost  and  Remedial  Aotiok. 
object  of  its  arrangemsBt  among  the 
Group  of  aiteratints ;  see  Oil,  Can- 
tos. 


S. 


Salinb  CATKABifcs.    See  the  seveiBl 

Denominations. 
Sap, 
composed  of  the  same  seventeen  ele- 
ments as  blood,  p.  23,  ^  34-87 ;  p. 
24,  ^  41,  42. 
its  motion  shown  to  be  a  vital  process 
by  direct  observation,  and  by  the 
variety  of  unique  eliminations  from 
the  sap,  p.  24,  f  41,  42 ;  p.  134,  ^ 
^  293 ;  p.  224r-227,  ^  409  ^-41 1 .     Sec, 
also.     Assimilation,    Absobptiok. 
Capillabies,  and  Plants. 
Science, 
must  keep  itself  within  the  fundamenl- 
al  restraints  of  Revelation ;  see 
Rbvblation. 
Sabsapabilla.    See  Altbbatttbs,   Io- 
dine, and  Remedial  Action. 
Scammont.    See  Catsabtics,  and  l^oi- 

bapbutics. 
Schools  of  Mbdicinb, 
three  :  Physiological  or  Vital,  Chemi- 
cal, and  CfaemioiH>hy8iologic8ly  p 

6,  7,  4  4i  Sr^. 

the  Physiological  contiadiBtingBiah  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  Nature,  p.  6,  ^ 
4^  « ;  the  Chemical  confound  organ- 
ic and  inorganic  Nature,  p  6»  ^  4^  & ; 
the  Chemieo-physioloffiral  compro- 
mise philosophy,  p.  7, 9  4}  c ;  p.  197, 
^361. 
Sbcbbtion, 

the  function  upon  whidi  nutrition  and 
growth  immediately  depend ;  better 
designated  as  Appropriation,  p.  217 
-227,  4  400-411. 
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Secretion — eoTiHmted, 
chemical  philosophy  of,  p.  168-170,  ^ 
350,  Nos.  81, 82,  37,  38,  39 ;  p.  180- 
182,  ^  350)  6,/  See,also,GoMBirflTtON. 

SBCRETIONS  and  ExCRBTtONS, 

terms  applied  to  the  products  of  the 
functions,  and  used,  at  present,  in 
their  moibid  acceptation,  and  as 
supplying  symptoms,  p.  450-456,  ^ 
690-694f. 
Sedatives, 

their  uses  and  mode  of  action,  p.  583- 
598,  ^  891--89U ;  p.  681-683,  \  905  b. 
See,  also.  Narcotics,  Httroctanic 
Acid,  and  Analogies. 
Seed, 

its  state  of  life,  p.  30,  ^  57 ;  p.  97,  f 
190  b. 

evinces  great  Design,  p.  56,  f  123 ;  p. 
97,  ^190b.    See,  also,  Ovuk. 
Skmen, 

a  vital  stimulus,  p.  44-46,  ^  72-73 ;  p. 
47-49,  ^  75-80 ;  p.  97,  ^  190  b. 

acts  upon  the  ovum,  p.  44,  ^  72 ;  p. 
97,  ^  190  b. 

transmits  disease,  p.  47-49,  ^  75-80. 

its  analogies  with  other  vital  agents, 
p.  45,  ^  73,  74  ;  p.  97,  ^  190  b. 

imparts  constitutional  peculiarities,  p. 
44,^72. 

Ticarious,  p.  50, 4  83  b.  See,  also,  Ovum. 
Sxneka, 

its  merits  in  croup,  p.  638,  $  892|  /. 
Senna, 

objections  to  its  common  use  ;  see 
Cathartics,  and  Therapeutics. 
Sensation, 

its  philosophy,  p.  89,  ^  186,  188  b ;  p. 
100-103,  ^  194-204 ;  p.  280-283,  ^ 
450-451. 

of  three  kinds,  cammonj  specific^  and 
9ympathettCf  p.  280-283,  ^  450-451. 

common,  the  cause  of  pain,  and  uni- 
versal, p.  100,  ^  198  ;  p.  281,  ^  450  d. 

specific f  the  function  of  the  senses,  and 
the  fountain  of  knowledge,  p.  100, 
^  199  ;  p.  281,  f  450  e. 

aympatheticj  concurs  with  the  nervous 
power  in  producing  the  function  of 
remote  sympathy,  p.  101-103,  ^  201 
-204 ;  p.  107,  108,  ^  227 ;  p.  282- 
284,  ^  451-463  ;  p.  290,  291,  ^  462- 
467  ;  p.  323-332,  ^  500. 

rympathetie  develops  the  nervous  pow- 
er, p.  101,  $  201  ;  p.  107,  ^  227. 

common  and  specific  terminate  in  the 
brain,  and  end  in  exciting  percep- 
tion, p.  100,  f  196,  199^  ;  p.  101,  ^ 
201  ;  p.  280-282,  ^  450  c-451  b. 
.  common  and  specific  require  the  exer- 
cise of  perception,  p.  124,  ^  241  d ; 
p.  281,  $  450  e. 

sympathetic  may  terminate  in  any  part 
of  the  nervous  system,  does  not  af- 
fect perception,  hut  ends  in  exciting 


Sensation — continued. 

the  nervous  power,  p.  101-108,  ^  201 
-204 ;  p.  107,  108,  ^  227 ;  p.  124,  4 
242 ;  p.  281-287,  ^  451-459  a ;  p. 
321,  4  497;  p.  323-332,  4. 500;  p. 
342,  343,  4  515, 516  d,  Nos.  3,  4 ;  p. 
349,  ^  52(^22 ;  p.  353,  ^  524  d,  Nos. 
4,  5,  6. 

comrnxm  and  specific  may  result  in  the 
devielopment  of  the  nervous  power 
by  exciting  the  mental  emotions 
along  with  perception,  when  the 
emotion  develops  the  nervous  pow- 
er, or  Sympathetic  may  be  in  simul- 
taneous operation  through  nerves 
of  organic  life,  p.  101,  ^  201  a;  p. 
103,  ^  209  ;  p.  341,  f  614  m.  See, 
also.  Pain,  and  Mental  Emotions. 

sympathetic  is  appropriated  exclusively 
to  organic  life  in  animals,  since  the 
nervous  power  operates  upon  irrita- 
bility in  developing  motion,  and  mo- 
bility in  its  functions  in  animal  Ufe 
is  only  a  modification  of  the  same 
property  in  organic  life,  p.  89,  ^  188 
a;  p.  103,  4  208;  p.  110,  ^  233;  p. 
126,  127,  ^  268-260 ;  p.  323-332,  ^ 
600;  p.  349,  ^  519;  p.  671,  $  903. 
See,  also,  Nervous  Power. 

common  and  specific  depend  mostly 
upon  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  p.  101, 
102,  4  201. 

sympathetic  depends  mostly  upon  the 
sensitive  fibres  of  the  ganglionic 
and  pneumogastric  nerves,  p.  102,  ^ 
201c. 

sympathetic  is  necessary  to  reflected 
motion,  but  never  operates  when 
motion  is  generated  by  causes  act- 
ing directly  upon  the  nervous  cen- 
tres, p.  101,  ^  201 ;  p.  107,  108,  (j 
227 ;  p.  671,  ^  903,  and  ut  cit. 

what  ia  its  chemical  raiionaU  in  con- 
nection with  Perception  and  Sympa- 
thy, p.  85,  $  175  c ;  p.  155,  ^  349  «; 
p.  281,  4  450 ;  p.  329,  330,  ^  500  n 
Sensibility, 

peculiar  to  animals,  p.  100,  ^  194. 

"  organic**  is  irritability,  p.  99,  ^  193 ; 
p.  101,^201  a;  p.  671,  ^  903. 

the  great  inlet  of  knowledge,  p.  100,  ^ 
195 ;  p.  281,  4  450  e. 

receives  and  transmits  impressions,  p. 
46,  ^  74  a;  p.  89,  ^  188  b;  p.  93-96, 
4  188^  i-189  c;  p.  100,  ^  195;  p. 
101-103,  4  201-204;  p.  281-283,  ^ 
450  e-451 ;  p.  671,  ^  903. 

its  organs,  the  nervesf,  p.  100,  ^  196 ; 
p.  280,  ^  450  6. 

is  of  three  kinds,  p.  100,  §  196 ;  p.  280, 
4  450  a. 

common,  belongs  to  all  parts ;  the 
source  of  pain ;  generally  dormant 
in  organic  life,  but  roused  by  did- 
ease,  p.  100,  4  108. 
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Sensibflity — cotUinued. 
tfecificj  peculiar  to  the  senses ;  exqui- 
sitely susceptible,  but  rendered  ob- 
tuse by  disease,  p.  100,  ^  199;  p. 
281,  ^  450  e. 
commin  and  specific^  relative  to  the 
brain,  or  its  equivalent,  alone  as  their 
center ;  the  sources  of  true  sensa- 
tion ;  require  the  exercise  of  per- 
ception, p.  89,  ^  188  b;  p.  100,  ^ 
199^ ;  p.  280,  ^  450. 
4ympathetic,  an  element  of  remote 
sympathy,  p.  46,  ^  74  a;  p.  89,  ^ 
188  a;  p.  101-103,  ^  201-204;  p. 
104,  ^  209 ;  p.  282-284,  ^  451  c-453 ; 
p.  671,  ^  903;  is  relative  to  the 
brain,  spinal  cord,  and  ganglionic 
system,  as  its  centers,  p.  101,  102, 
^  201 ;  p.  287,  ^  459.  See,  also. 
Sensation,  sympathetic  may  termin- 
aU^  ^. ;  efiects  of,  reflected  from 
nervous  centers,  p.  89,  ^  188  a ;  p. 
101,  ^  201 ;  p.  108,  ^  227 ;  p.  223- 
232,  i  500;  necessary  to  reflected 
motion,  ibid;  resides  especially  in 
the  sympathetic  and  pneumogastric 
nerves,  p.  102,  ^  201  c;  p.  104,  ^ 
209;  does  not  involve  true  sensa- 
tion or  perception,  p.  101|  ^  201  d  ; 
p.  103,  ^  204. 
possesses  modifications  analogous  to 
those  of  irritability,  p.  100,  ^  200 ; 
p.  102,  ^  203 ;  p.  108,  ^  227. 
common^  low  in  the  nervous  centers,  p. 

107,  ^  224. 
less  in  trunks  than  nervous  ramifica- 
tions, p.  107,  ^  224 ;  p  847,  ^  516  d. 
No.  11;  p.  521,  ^  826  i2. 
its  general  relations  to  external  ob- 
jects, p.  53,  4  100 ;  p.  398-400,  ^ 
626-630. 

Sbbous  TiflsuB.    See  Tisbueb. 

Sebum.    See  Inflammation. 

Sbton, 
philosophy  of  its  operation  applied  to 
the  modus  operandi  of  all  morbific 
and  remedial  agents,  p.  679-681. 

Sex,  p.  393-^94. 

Sbzual  Obganb, 
their  relations  to  organic  life,  &c., 
p.  55,  56,   ^  118-121.    See,  also. 
Youth. 

Sleep, 
how  explained  in  materialism,  p.  85, 

4  175  c ;  p.  329,  330,  ^  500  n. 
awaking  from  disproves  materialism, 
p.  85,  ^  175  c. 

Soda,  Sulphate  of.    See  Cathabticb, 
and  Thebapeuticb. 

Soda,  Mubiatb  or.    S«e  Abtbikobntb, 
and  Remedial  Action. 

SOLAB  SpECTBUM, 

physiologically  and  chemically  ap- 
pUed,  p.  92-95,  ^  188i  li;  p.  115,  ^ 
234  c. 


I  Solar  Spectrum— ediiftimei. 

its  invisible  rays,  p.  91,  ^  188^  d;  pL 
115,  ^  234  e.    See,  also,  Axaloobi. 

SOLIDIBM, 

the  basis  of  medicine,  p.  1,  H-   See^ 
also,  Vitalism  and  Solidum. 
Soul, 
created  after  structure,  p.  81,  H70 1. 
a  stimulus  of  the  brain,  p.  85,  ^  175  c 
that  judgment,  reflection,  pd  percep- 
tion, require,  for  their  exerciM,  tlM 
co-operation  of  the  brain,  is  anakgb* 
ally  inferable  from  the  manifest  con- 
currence of  the  nervous  system  with 
the  will  in  voluntaiy  motion,  p.  S8I, 
^  451  a.    See,  also.  Mind,  and  Nitt- 
ous  PovntB. 
Somnambulism, 
subjects  of,  between  the  sleeping  and 
waking  state;  speech  incoherent; 
rational  faculty  doimant;  instinct 
mostly,  but  feebly,  operative.  See 
Animal  Magnetism,  Reason,  anl 
Instinct. 
<<  Specialities"  in  Medicinb, 
not  founded  in  philosophy,  p.  687,  k 
905i  b  ;  p.  721,  722,  $  960  c,  i 
Specific  Action, 
illustrated  by  remedial  and  moibifie 
agents,  p.  417,  ^  650 ;  p.  4S4  J  6(2 
a;  p.  430,  ^  675,  676  a;  p. 487-489, 
^  754-756 ;  p.  642,  ^  854  c  ,•  p.  653, 
4  870  oa;  p.  562,  ^  888  e;  p.  597, 
^92  <?;  p.  662-666,  ^  895-901 ;  pi 
676-679,  ^  904  e,  d:    See,  also,  Air 
TEBATivBs,  and  Analogies. 
Spebmatozoa/ 

the  supposed  genu,  p.  42,  ^  67. 
Sphincteb  Muscles, 
held  in  contraction  by  the  nemos 
power,  p.  Ill,  ^  233t;  p.  889,  ♦ 
514^. 
illostrate  the  law  of  prolonged  nun- 
ence,  ibid,  and  p.  344,  345,  ^  516  i, 
No.6 ;  p.  426,  ^  666 ;  p.  670,  ^ ml 
physiology  of  their  contraction  applied 
pathologically  and  therapeuticfllly, 
ibid^  and  Remedial  Action. 
Spinal  Coed,  ^^ 

its  general  physiological  laws,  p.  wJ- 
295,  ^  473-475.  i 

Sponge,  Bubned,  Vecbtaslb  ^thwJJ 
and  Cod's  Lives  Oil,  p.  619, j  89«t. 
Spontaneous  Gbnebation-  See  Giwi- 
.         ation.  Spontaneous. 
Squill.     See   Expectorants,  Tbeu- 
PEUTics,  Emetics,  Tkounch  «» 
Remedul  Action. 
Stethoscope, 

its  advantages,  p.  640,  J  892,  k 
Stimulants, 

their  uses,  &c.,  p.  679-683. 
Stimuli,  Vital,  p.  21,  *  21 ;  p.  ^^^  ^  W 

137 ;  p.  90,  ^  188t. 
I     everv  part  has  its  own,  p.  62,  ^  iw- 
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Stimuli,  Vital — continued, 
of  one  part  ofiensive  to  other  parts,  p. 

63,  ^  137. 

certain  natural  ones  acted  upon  and 

appropriated  to  yarious  uses,  p.  90, 

^  188^  e;  p.  107-111,  ^  326-233i. 
their  adaptation  to  parts,  p.  62,  ^  136 ; 

p.  63,  ^  137  e.     See,  also,  Vital 

Agents,  and  Anjllooibs. 
Stomach, 
alone  generates  a  digestive  fluid,  p.  63, 

4  135  a;  p.  191,  198,  ^863;  p.  229, 

^419. 
induction  from,  of  the  Tital  nature  of 

decarbonization  of  the  blood,  p.  229, 

230,  ^  419, 420.    See,  also,  Carbon, 

and  Mi7cou8  Tissub. 
its  peculiar  product  artificially  pre- 
pared, p.  197-202,  ^  862-376^. 
Its  variety  of  structure  and  compre- 
hensive relations  in  the  function  of 

assimilation,  p.  140-147,  ^  80&-330. 
formative  not  destructive,  p.  16,  ^  13, 

14;  p.  16,  ^  16-18;  p.  24,  M3;  p. 

30,  ^  69-;  p.  33,  4  60  ;  p.  136,  ^  301 ; 

p.  143,  ^  322 ;  p.  196,  4  360, 361 ;  p. 

200,  ^  374,  376. 
chemical  theory  of  its  fimction  of  iiges^ 

Hon,  p.  167-170,  ^  360,  Nos.  29-M ; 

p.  197-199,  ^  362-964f 
its  usual  unaltered  state  after  death, 

adverse  to  the  chemical  theory  of 

digestion,  tit  gupra. 
Story, 
his  opinion  of  the  times,  p.  203-207,  ( 

376)  a. 
Stramonium.    JSee  Aconitb,  dec. 
Strength  and  Wkaj^ness,  or  Debility, 
in  what  they  consist,  p.  370^72,  ^  669 ; 

p.  312,  313,  ^  487  g^  A. 
Structure, 
its  physical  and  vital  characteristics, 

p.  60-73,  ^  83-14)3. 
important  to  be  known  in  its  sensible 

and  functional  character,  p.  61,  ^  83  c. 
its  minuteness,  unimportant  to  know, 

p.  69,  60,  ^  131. 
composed  of  Tissues,  p.  62,  ^  86-88. 

See,  also,  Tissubs. 
its  vital  characteristics,  p.  62-73.    See, 

also.  Tissues. 
in  plants  and  animals,  how  different,  p. 

64,  66,  ^  107-117;   p.   134-140,  ^ 
293-304.    See,  also.  Plants. 

of  organic  beings,  heterogeneous,  p. 
.  20,  ^  29. 

its  ultimate  intricacy,  p.  69,  ^  130. 
created  before  life,  p.  81,  ^  170. 
Strychnia, 
effects  on  the  nervous  system,  see  Ac- 
onite, dec. 
Sudorific  s, 
the  term  objectionable,  p.  260,  261,  ^ 
441  c;  p.  336-^41,  ^  612-614;  p. 
647,  ^  863  d ;  p.  660,  ^  868  e ;  p.  630, 


Sudorifics— eoRltnueti. 

^  8921  b  i  p.  661-664,  ^  894-900 ;  p. 
666-669,  ^  902  hy  i;  p.  678,  ^  904  i, 
&c. ;  p.  704,  ^  943  a,  6,  944  a. 

many  agents,  like  hot  water,  dec,  may 
induce  far  ^ater  diaphoresis  than 
the  antimonials  and  ipecacuanha ;  the 
former  excite  the  circulation,  the 
latter,  like  loss  of  blood,  depress  it, 
and  perspiration  is  in -proportion; 
the  former  of  no  useful  effect  or  in- 
jurious, the  latter  profoundly  cura- 
tive, ibid.  See,  also.  Remedial  Ac- 
tion, and  Alteratives. 

the  author's  philosophy  of  nervous  in- 
fluence places  the  phenomena  of  pete- 
chial effusions  of  blood  under  the 
skin  during  the  operation  of  emetics 
upon  physiological  grounds,  as  it 
does,  in  the  same  way,  the  supposed 
miracle,  implied  by  the  expression, 
"  and  his  tvoeat  Vfa»t  as  it  were,  great 
drop*  of  blood  falling  dovm  to  the 
ground.**  In  this  case  the  emo- 
tions were  peculiitf  and  violent,  and 
operated  in  their  compound  aspect, 
according  to  the  explanations  which 
occur  at  p.  631,  ^  892}  6,  and  ui 
supra.  See,  also.  Nervous  Power, 
Mental  Emotions,  Analogies,  Cap- 
illaries, Emetics,  and  Sweat. 
Also,  other  facts  and  illustrations 
relative  to  the  secretion  of  blood  by 
the  skin,  piamater,  dec,  in  Medical 
and  Physiological  Commentaries^  vol. 
i.,  p.  371-^84  (pathology  of  spontanea 
cus  hemorrhage);  p.  683-690,  (en- 
dosmose  and  exosmase);  vol.  ii.,  p. 
646-^66,  (philosopky  of  spontaneous 
hemorrhage.) 
Suppuration, 

a  result  of  inflammation,  instituted  for 
great  final  causes,  p.  471-474,  ^  730 
-733  ;  p.  646-^61,  ^  862,  863. 

variable  according  to  the  exact  condi- 
tion of  pathological  states,  p.  478- 
480,  ^  740,  741  ;  p.  484,  ^  748  ;  p. 
636-639,  ^  847  c-Si&. 

occurs,  in  a  special  product,  upon  mu- 
cous surfaces  without  ulceration, 
and  farther  illustrative  of  final  caus- 
es, p.  472,  ^  733  a. 
Sweat, 

an  excreted  product,  p.  230,  ^  420-422. 

considered  in  its  relation  to  disease,  p. 
461,  462 ;  and  to  physiological  in- 
fluences, see  Sudorifics,  and  Ex- 
cretion. 

coincidence  between,  and  mucus  and 
carbon,  as  products  of  organization, 
p.  230,  ^  420.    See,  also,  Mucous 
Tissue. 
Sympathetic  Influences, 

laws  of,  p.  66,  ^  113,  116,  117 ;  p.  66, 
^  120,  124 ;  p.  67,  ^  126 ;  p.  68,  59, 
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H39 ;  p.  63^6,  ^  137-148 ;  p.  67, 
68,  ^  149-152;  p.  106-111,  ^  22«- 
233)  ;  p.  321-841,  H0&-^14^;  p.  405 
-412,  ^  688 ;  p.  661-689,  ^  894-^06^ ; 
p.  692,  693,  ^  914^921 ;  p.  698,  699, 
^  929-985 ;  p,  702>^il,  ^  93»-952  ; 
p.  746,  ^  99(H  «.    See,  also,  Stkpa- 

THT. 

depend,  in  part,  upon  the  nature  of 
tissues,  p.  64,  ^  140-142 ;  p.  67,  ^ 
150-152 ;  p.  78,  4  168.     See,  also, 
Tissuvs. 
Sympathbtio  Nestb, 

perradee  all  paits,  p.  64^  55,  ^  111, 
113 ;  p.  58,  ^  129 ;  p.  284-989,  ^ 
454-461^. 

its  ganglia  to  be  regarded  as  analogous 
to  brain,  especially  in  inferior  ani- 
mals, and  as  contributing  to  gener- 
ate the  nervous  power  in  the  higher 
orders,  p.  55,  ^  113  ;  p.  821,  ^  497  ; 
p.  846,  ^  516  d,  Nos.  8,  9 ;  p.  349, 
350,  ^  520-528  ;  p.  853,  ^  524  d. 

its  prolongation  through  the  cftidn  pf 
ganglia  consists  truly  of  communi- 
cating branches;  thus  making  the 
ganglia  so  many  intimately  connect- 
ed centers  of  sympathy ;  t^,  &c. 

its  eangiia,  plexuses,  &c.,  the  media 
of  contiguous  sympathy,  and  more 
or  less  of  remote,  in  the  hifl^er  ani- 
mals, ^  473  e,  497,  516  d,  Nos.  3,  4, 
5,  ^  520,  893; — ^the  only  eenties  of 
sympathy  in  the  inferior  animals,  ut 
eit. ;  ganglia  shown  to  be  centres  of 
sjrmpathy  by  their  resemblaace  to 
brain ; — shown  by  the  ramifications, 
and  the  inteiehanges  of  their  nerves ; 
-^shown  by  the  absence  of  bfain  and 
spinal  cord  in  all  but  the  higher  an- 
imals ;  ut  cit,  and  pastwu 

this  nerve  subserves  the  functions  of 
organic  life,  muntaining  through  re- 
flex actions  their  harmonious  rela- 
tions, supplying  an  exciting  and  mod- 
ifying influence,  and  thus  also  pro- 
moting the  secretions  and  exalting 
the  vital  states  of  orranio  compounds, 
and  supplies  the  stimulus  to  muscu- 
lar fibre  in  organio  life,  ^  113-117, 
22U,  224-226,  2334,  259,  261,  264, 
409  it,  455-46U,  473  c,  475^,  478  &, 
488^,  489,  490, 493  «,  497,  500  ff,  m, 
614/,  616,  Nos.  3,4, 6,  620, 523-624, 
647i,  746  Cy  893  a-e,  893^,  902  ^, 
904  bb,  905  a,  939/,  942  6,  1059. 
SvupATHBTic  Relations, 

such  as  are  natural,  {  129,  137.,  <&c. 

morbid,  p.  59,  H^  « ;  p.  64-66,  ^  140 
-143,  147.     Adaptation,  Law  of. 
Syvpathies,  Morbid, 

of  the  Ifidhidttol  Tissues ;  see  TisstTBfl. 

of  the  Compound  Organs ;  See  Obgans, 
Compound. 


Sympathy, 

.  its  general  consideration,  p.  38S^2, 
^  452-530 ;  p.  412,  ^  638^ 

of  three  kinds,  eomtvnumu^  conAgtmt^ 
and  rtnufUj  p.  321-385,  ^  496-^11. 

ccnHgHffus  and  temoU  depend  npon  the 
nervous  power,  operating  io  its  eon- 
nection  with  sympsJtketk  teimbi^f 
ibid.  See,  also,  NBavecs  Powu, 
and  Sensibility,  sympathetic 

amtinuaus,  oenomon  to  plants  and  ani- 
mals, p.  322,  328,  ^498;  p.351J 
524  a.  No.  2. 

its  main  centers,  in  the  higher  am- 
m^  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  p. 
323,  ^  499.  See,  also,  Sno^iTBino 
Nerve,  and  Nbryoss  Powel 

its  physiological  laws  well  settled,  p. 
Ill,  ^884  a. 

not  applied  pathologically  or  tberapeo* 
tically,  p.  Ill,  4  284  fl.  Sec,  abo^ 
Humor ALTSM,  and  OtOAiae  Csnoi- 

■  TRY. 

its  natural  conditions  neglected  or  rid- 
iculed, p.  1 1 1,  ^  234  3;  p.  2S3.  $452 ». 

how  far  expomided  by  the  Aiukor;  see 
Nervous  Power,  the  PhUotophf  if 
its  Operaticnj  Ac. 

admitted  Laws  of,  and  their  apfdiea- 
tion,  by  the  Author,  to  pathology  and 
thempeutics,  p.  886-853,  ^blUBi 

physiological  Laws'  of,  luminooaly  ex- 
pounded by  the  great  Prossiao  Pbjs- 
iologist,  p.  341,  ^  6I4J  J ;  p. »»» ♦ 
530. 
Symptoms, 

the  index  of  disease,  p.  434-445. 

certttin  svedal  ones,  p.  442-445. 

mode  of  investigating,  p.  ^SMffl, } 
676,  676  «;  p.  487-442,  f  685,688; 
p.  561,  ^  888  a. 

Symcopb,  j  *  '  - 

produced,  not  as  supposed,  by  d^ea- 
cy  of  blood  at  the  center  of  the  cl^ 
culation,  or  by  prirotion  of  dottom 
influence,  but  by  a  slrMig  detennii»- 
tion  of  the  nervous  power  npw  au 
tiie  oitfaw  of  oircolatioD .-  «fw*?^ 
by  the  antecedent  enfeebled  action 
of  those  organs,  p.  304,  305,  §  481 
^,A;  p.  703-709,.^  94*^^1  _ 
i«moved  by  the  action  of  the  nerrora 
power,  or  by  irritatragtbe  hewt  mfr- 

Sanioally,V89,Hf;^P-^^^' 
108,^826,227;  p.TO5,^W0. 

T. 

^IJf'organs  acconling  to  their  re}^ 

functions,  p.  67>  ^  1»5.  ^ 

of  Tissues  in  their  order  of  UabBrty  w 

inflammation,  p.  70,  71.  «• 

of  Tissues  as  to  Ibroe  of  di5«»Cj^'* 
of  Tissues  inflamed,  as  to  tieatnienJ.P' 

72,  7a 
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TMea^-contimud, 

of  the  fluid  furodacts  of  secretion,  p. 
218,  ^  406. 
Temperament, 

physiological,  pathological,  and  tkera- 
peuti<»il  consideratioBS  relative  to, 
p.  383-391,  ^  685-603.  Five,  the 
ionguinet  meUmchokCf  eholerie,  fhUg- 
fiuutc,  and  fi«r«oit#,  ibid. 

philosophy  of,  shown  by  impregnation, 
p.  48,  ^76;  p.  49,  ^60. 

THSOSISSy  RlTiX, 

should  be  compared  and  contrasted,  p. 
6-8,  ^  4^.  5 ;  p.  19,  4  18  e;  p.  131- 
183,  4  281-S96  ;  p.  167-173,  ^  860 ; 
p.  189, 190,  ^  8601  n;  p.  191,  ^  361 ; 
p.  a0&*2l7,  9  389-399;  p.  319-227, 
^  408-411 ;  p.  238,  ^  438;  p.  246,  ^ 
440/;  p.  277,  278,  ^  447i/;  p.  433, 
434,  ^  676  h;  p.  456,  467,  ^  699;  p. 
463,  ^  709 ;  p.  482,  ^744;  p.  484,  ^ 
748 ;  p.  499,  ^  785 ;  p.  50a.4M)4,  ^ 
786-797 ;  p.  614,  ^  819  a,  Nos.  1-7 ; 
p.  662,  4  896,  &c. ;  p.  690,  ^  906/; 
p.  691,  ^  908-910. 
Tbboby, 

natural  to  the  mind,  p.  5,  ^  4  a ;  p.  10, 

inculcated  by  the  Creator,  p.  6,  ^  4  a, 
founded  in  Nature,  p.  6,  ^  4  a. 
implies  the  greatest  reference  to  facts, 

p.  6,  ^  4  h, 
should  be  studiously  considered,  p.  6, 

^4(;  p.  10,  ^5^  c. 
undervalued  by  the  ignorant  alone,  p. 

5,  M  &. 

true,  oifalsey  always  guides  the  igno- 
rant practitioner,  p.  5,  ^  4  b, 

how  to  make  one,  p.  10,  ^  5^bjC, 
Tbbrapbutics,  ' 

considered  in  its  various  aspects,  p. 
541-777,  4  862-1027. 

the  chemical  eyeUm  tf,  p.  176-178,  f 
360|. 
TnovaHT, 

chemical  theory  iji,  p.  155,  ^  349  e ; 
and  corresponds  with  the  chemical 
theoiy  of  delirium  and  maniOf  p.  243, 
^440(7. 

TlXB, 

the  arbiter  of  right,  p.  622,  ^  892}  b. 
Tissues, 
of  the  animal  body,  p.  52,  ^  86. 
their  individuality  important,  p.  52,  f 

88 ;  p.  61,  M33 ;  p.  70,  f  162 ;  p. 

416,  4  649  b-^.    See,  also,  Ywrous 

T)8817B.  "^ 

theii  distinctions  physical  and  vital,  p. 

62,  ^  89 ;  p.  61-73,  ^  138-168. 
their  unioo,  p.  62,  ^  89-92. 
a  knowledge  of  important  in  medicine, 

p.  50,  ^  §3;  p.  61,  ^  131^134;  p.  67, 

^  149-162 ;  p.  69-73,  ^  160-163 ;  p. 

353-362,4525-^0;  p.  468,  4722c. 
their  respective  modiflcationaof  life. 


Tissues— •eonlniutfd. 

p.  61-64,  4  133-138  ;  p.  64,  4  142, 

p.  416,417,  4  648  6-^ 
their  special  products,  p.  62,  4  136 ;  p. 

141,  4  307. 
their  spedal  stimuli,  p.  46, 4  73 ;  p.  62, 

4  136 ;  p.  92-95,  4  188^^  d, 
their  relative  liability  to  disease,  p.  70- 

72,  4  162. 
their  relative  force  of  disease,  p.  72,  i 

162. 
iii/Utmed,  their  relative  demands  lor 

bloodletting,  p.  72,  4  162. 
Tissues,  SrMPATmss  of, 
of  the  indmdual,  p.  858-^61. 
of  similtar,  p.  353-358. 
of  dissimilar,  p.  359,860. 
if  individual  tw  their  relation  to  each 

other  in  Compound  Organs,  and  with 

Entire  Organs,  p.  360, 361. 
Tobacco, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Lobelia  on  the 

other,  "tried  somewhat  extensively 

as  substitutes  for  bloodletting  in  in* 

flammatoiy  afibetions,''  p.  715-718, 

4  960  a,  ^;  p.  615,  4  819  b;  p.  627, 

4  829 ;  p.  629,  4  835 ;  p.  640,  4  861. 
exemplifies  the  laws  of  vilal  hahit,  p. 

364> 4 642-548^ ;  p. 718,4  WiOa,iwU. 
its  use  unwarrantable  in  strangulated 

hernia,  p.  716-718,  4  960  a. 
its  limited  use  as  a  luxury  admissiUe 

in  health  only,  p.  718,  4  960  a,  noU. 

TOMGUB, 

as  supplying' symptoms,  p.  448-450. 

TONIOB, 

general  consideration  of  their  uses, 

mode  of  operating,  &c.,  p.  579-583. 
Tbuth, 
how  best  ascertained  and  established^ 

p.  2,  4  2  6;  p.  238,  4  438  d;  p.  463, 

4  700 ;  p.  515,  4  819  b.    See,  also^ 

Ebaob,  and  Facts. 
its  compass  and  nature,  p.  11, 4  6^  c* 
its  fundamental  distinction  from  error, 

p.  166,  4  860,  No.  28 ;  p.  167-173, 

189,  190. 
can  be  sustained  by  itself  alone,  ibid, 
man's  ultimate  love  of,  his  greatest  ap- 

proximaition  to  his  Maker,  p.  124,  4 

2416. 
Tubvb, 
orgmde  and  inorganic^  have  no  resem* 

blanoes  in  structure  or  function,  p 

99,4192;  p.  318,  4  493  i. 

U. 
Ulcbbatxon. 
its  pathological  character,  &;c.,  p^  470, 
471,  4  729  a,  £;  p.  472^75,  4  733 ; 
p.  477,  4  736  e,  737 ;  p.  478,  4  740  a. 
UiniEBBTiinnNo, 
a  property  of  the  mind  and  of  the  in- 
stinctive principle,  p.  123,  4  241  b. 
SeeMiNV. 
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Unitt  or  Dbsigk.     See  DitioN. 
Urba, 
its  importance  in  organic  chemistiy,  p. 
228,  ^  417. 
Urinary  Agents, 
their  general  uses,  inflaenoes,  6lc., 
considered,  p.  683-689.    See,  also, 

DlURETICB. 

Urinary  Organs, 
product  of,  inorganic  matter,  p.  228,  ^ 

417  a. 
contribute,  by  depurating  the  blood,  to 

the  process  of  assimilation,  p.  830, 

4  421. 
remarkable  sympathy  between,  and  the 

skin,  p.  330-332,  4  422-424.    See, 

also,  Neryous  Power. 
product  of,  yery  yariable  in  health  and 

disease,  p.  232,  233,  ^  426-427. 
but  little  subject  to  disease,  p.  450, 451, 

^691. 
adaptations  to,  of  urinary  agents,  p. 

688-689,  ^  905i. 
Urine, 
its  relations  to  disease,  p.  450,  ^  691. 
its  spontaneous  transformations  occur 

as  readily  as  those  of  blood,  p.  228, 

^  417,  dec. 
morbid  states  of,  sufficiently  recognized 

by  inspection,  p.  283,  ^  427 ;  p.  451, 

^691. 
UnRimB  Agents, 
considered  in  their  various  therapeuti- 
cal aspects,  p.  683-689.    See,  also, 

EvMENAGOGUBs,  snd  Eboot. 

Uta-UrSI.  SeeGBNITO-UBINABTAoBllTS. 

V. 

Vegetable  Kingdom, 

essentially  independent  of  the  animal, 
p.  16,  ^  16,  17 ;  p.  135-138,  ^  300- 
303^.  See,  also,  Plants,  and  Or- 
ganic Life. 

its  importance  to  animals,  p.  15,  ^  11- 
14 ;  p.  16,  M6 ;  p.  135-138,  ^  300^ 
303^. 
Veins, 

their  ordained  function  in  respect  to 
the  ciroulatioD,  their  peculiar  vital 
constitution,  their  one  and  peculiar 
vital  stimulus,  their  extreme  liability 
to  irritation  and  inflammation,  as 
well  as  direct  observation,  prove 
that  they  take  no  part  in  the  function 
of  absorption,  p.  62,  ^  136 ;  p.  63,  ^ 
137  &,  c ;  p.  128-134,  ^  269-295 ;  p. 
210,  4  387  i  p.  527,  ^  829.  See,  also. 
Absorption  Venous  Tissue,  Circu- 
lation Venous,  and  Venous  Con- 
gestion. 

function  of  their  valves  explained,  p. 
212,  ^  391. 
Venous  Congestion, 

inquiiy  into  its  pathology,  philosophy. 


Venous  Congestion — ceniimtei, 

influences,  treatment,  &c.,  p.  S0(^ 
513,  ^  786-818 ;  p.  724-732,  ^  961- 
970 ;  p.  756-759,  ^  1005. 

constituted,  essentiidly,  by  inflamma- 
tion of  the  venous  tissue,  p.  503,  ^ 
794,  795. 

coincident  in  its  pathology  with  that 
of  phlebitis  and  varix,  p.  503,  504,  § 
796,  797. 

its  influences  upon  the  system  difi^rent 
from  those  of  inflammation  of  other 
tissues,  p.  507,  508,  ^  806 ;  p.  7S4- 
726,  ^  961  a-e. 

modifies  the  phenomena  of  idiopathic 
fever  and  of  other  inflammatoiy  af- 
fections, and  increases  their  danger, 
p.  508,  509,  ^  809-811  ;  p.  511,  4 
815,  816 ;  p.  725,  ^  961  h. 

insidious,  p.  508,  609,  ^  808-810 ;  p. 
724,  ^  961  a;  p.  756-759,  ^  1005«-JL 

its  prostration  of  the  functions  of  ani- 
mal life  mistaken  for  "  debility"  of 
organic  life,  p.  726,  f  961  b.  See, 
also,  Will. 

illustrates  the  sway  of  theory  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  p.  500,  ^  789 ; 
p.  501,  ^  790  i;  p.  729,  ^  967 ;  p.  4^ 
5,  ^  4  a,  6.    See  Venous  Tissub. 
Venous  Tissue, 

author's  exposition  of  the  peculiarities 
of  its  vital  constitution,  and  of  their 
bearing  upon  venous  circulation,  and 
upon  the  pathology  and  treatment  of 
phlebitis,  venous  congestion,  and 
varix,  and,  also,  of  the  influences  of 
its  pathological  conditions  upon  the 
system  at  large,  and  upon  ooexistinff 
membranous  inflammations,  aiM 
upon  idiopathic  fever,  p.  62,  f  136 ; 
p.  63,  ^  137  e;  p.  64^  ^  140,  141  c, 
p.  67,  «  149-151 ;  p.  73,  ^  163 ;  p. 
209^212,  ^  387-390 ;  p.  214,  f  392  it, 
393  ;  p.  352,  ^  524  i;  p.  353,  ^  525 
a;  p.  354,  355,  ^26^;  p.  416,  4 
649  b,  c ;  p.  424,  425,  ^  662  b,  e;  p. 
440,441,^686  6;  p.  444,  445,  ^  688 
c,  e;  p.  447,  448,  ^  688  i  it;  p.  450, 
^  689  b;  p.  453-455,  ^  694,694^;  p. 
468,  ^  722  c  ;  p.  500^13,  4  786-818 ; 
p.  724-732,  ^961-970;  p.  735,  ^  978  ; 
p.  756-762,  ^  1005. 
Vis  Medicatkiz  Natuba, 

what  it  is,  and  what  its  advantages,  p. 
87,  ^77 ;  p.  122,  ^  239,  240 ;  p. 
457,  ^  699  c;  p.  470-i75,  ^  729-733 
/;  p.  476,  ^  735  a;  p.  489,  ^  757  a, 
p. 492, 493, ^764 ft, «;  p.  497,^775; 
p.  498, 499,  ^  784, 785 ;  p.  531,  ^  889 , 
p.  536,  ^  847  a;  p.  541,  ^  853;  p. 
542,  f  854e ;  p.  543-551,  ^  855-864 ; 
p.  558, 4878;  p.  662-^664,  ^ 895-889 ; 
p.  683,  4  905  b;  p.  485,  ^  68a 

not  recognized  in  the  chemica]  and 
humoral  pathology,  p.  169-173,  4 
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Vis  Medicatriz  "^atxam—^ohtimted. 

350,  N08.46-46 ;  p.  176-178,  ^  350} ; 
p.  540,  ^  851  a;  p.  550,  ^  863  e ;  p. 
661,  mottoes. 

does  not  institute;  nor  carry  on,  the 
recuperative  process  in  the  blood,  p. 
535,  536,  ^  847  o-e  ;  p.  546,  §  863  a. 
Vis  Inertia, 

takes  the  place  of  Vis  Vit<z,  p.  30, 31, 
^  59  ;  p.  105,  §  216. 
Vision, 

vital  and  Chemical  Theories  of,  p.  93- 
95,  (i  188^  d. 
Vital  Affinity, 

a  property  of  the  Vital  Principle,  and 
common  to  plants  and  animals,  p. 
88,  ^  183,  184  a, 

unites  the  elements  of  organic  com- 
pounds by  associate  action  with  the 
other  organic  properties,  p.  42, 43,  ^ 
67,  68  ;  p.  89,  ^  187,  188 ;  p.  104,  ^ 
212 ;  p.  105,  ^  217, 218 ;  p.  135,  ^  299. 

modified  in  plants  and  animals,  p.  88, 
H8d ;  p.  105,  ^  217. 

susceptible  of  morbid  changes,  p.  47, 
48,  ^  75,  76,  78  ;  p.  105,  ^  220 ;  p. 
146.  147,  4  327-331 ;  p.  535,  536,  ^ 
846,  847. 

its  morbid  changes  illustrated  by,  and 
analogous  to,  its  progressive  natu- 
ral modifications  from  the  ovum  to 
old  age,  and  such  as  result  from  the 
slow  influences  of  climate,  cultiva- 
tion, <Scc.,  p.  42,  43,  ^  67,  68-70 ;  p. 
48,  ^  77 ;  p.  68,  69,  ^  153-159 ;  p. 
363,  ^  538  ;  p.  364,  ^  548  ;  p.  369,  f 
662  ;  p.  376-380,  ^  578. 

how  opposed  to  cJiemical  affinity^  p.  30 
-33,  ^  59,  60. 
Vital  Agents, 

whatever  acts  upon  life,  p.  21,  ^  21 ; 
p.  45,  ^  73  ;  p.  46,  ^  74 ;  p.  62,  63, 
\  136,  137;  p.  90-95,  §  188f ;  &C. 

act  upon  irritabilily  iti  generating  all 
sensible  and  insensible  motions,  and 
upon  sensibility  in  the  function  of 
sensation  and  in  the  transmission 
of  all  influences  from  remqte  parts 
to  the  nervous  centers,  whether 
relative  to  animal  or  to  organic  life, 
p.  21,  ^  21 ;  p.45,  ^  73  ;  p.  46,  ^  74; 
p.  86,  ^  175  d;  p.  89,  ^88 ;  p.  95- 
102,  ^  189-203  ;  p.  107-111,  ^  226- 
233| ;  p.  112,  ^  234  c;  p.  114,  ^234 
e ;  p.  119,  ^  234 1 ;  p.  280-283,  ^  450 
-451 ;  p.  284-287,  ^  454-458 ;  p.  289, 
6  461 ;  p.  296,  ^  476  c ;  p.  313,  ^  487 
A;  p.  323-341,  ^  500-514;  p.  398- 
400,  ^  626-630  ;  p.  405-412,  ^  638  ; 
p.  661-664,  ^  894-901 ;  p.  692,  693, 
Ml6»  920  ;  p.  698,  ^  929-934 ;  p. 
707,  ^  949 ;  p.  726,  ^  961  ;  p.  732, 
4  973 ;  p.  746,  f  990^  a.  See,  also, 
Analooies. 

philosophy  of  their  operation,  p.  47-49, 

a 


Vital  Agents — continued. 

^  73-80 ;  p.  89,  ^  188 ;  p.  90-99,  4 
1881-193  ;  p.  106-111,  ^  22^-233)  ; 
p.  296,  ^  476  c;  p.  313,  ^  478  h  ;  p. 
321-335,  ^  495-511 ;  p.  661-664,  ^ 
894-901 ;  d.  692,  693,  ^  915,  920. 
See,  also.  Remedial  Action. 

internal  and  external,  p.  21,  ^  21 ;  p. 
45,^73;  p.  62,^136;  p.90,H88i; 
p.  106,  107,  ^  223,  226  ;  p.  110,  111, 
\  233,  2331 ;  p.  296,  ^  476  c ;  p.  313, 
^  487  A  ;  p.  398-400,  ^  626-630  ;  p. 
405-412,  ^  638. 

how  necessary  to  life,  p.  21,  ^  21 ;  p. 
30,  4  57 ;  p.  45,  4  73  ;  p.  46,  ^  74  a^ 
p.  62,  ^  136  ;  p.  63,  ^  137  d,  e;  p. 
65,  ^  143  c ;  p.  67,  ^  150, 151 ;  p.  90, 
^  1881 ;  p.  106,  107,  §  223,  226  ;  p. 
110,  4  233 ;  p.  285,  f  455  c ;  p.  398 
-400,  ^  626-630. 

act  and  acted  upon,  p.  21,  ^  25 ;  p.  24, 
M2;  p.  90,  M88  e;  p.  108-110,  ^ 
227-232 ;  p.  134-144,  ^  296  322;  p. 

227,  Hll- 

do  not  act  upon  the  structure,  p.  95-97, 
^  189;  p.  107-111,  ^  226-233i;  p. 
112, 4  234  c;  p.  282,  f  451  5;p.330, 
^500n;  p.  746,  ^  9901  a. 

their  action  conforms  to  the  kind  of  ir- 
ritability and  sensibility,  p.  43-47,  ^ 
70-74 ;  p.  62-69,  §  130-156 ;  p.  97- 
103,  i  190-204;  p.  109,  ^  229;  p. 
1 10,  ^  233 ;  p.  399,  ^  628,  630 ;  p. 
662-664,  ^  895-900. 

include  the  morbific,  p.  90,  ^  1881  6, 
and  as  above.    See,  also.  Analogies. 

their  most  comprehensive  relations  to 
organic  states,  p.  21,  ^  21 ;  p.  67,  68, 
^  149-152;  p.  120-122,  ^  237-240: 
p.  398-400,  ^  626-630 ;  p.  405-412, 
^  638  ;  p.  662-665,  ^  895-901. 

their  relations  to  life  affected  by  dis- 
ease, p.  3,  ^  2  5 ;  p.  47-^9,  ^  75-79 ; 
p.  59,  ^  129  g-i;  p.  61,  ^  133  c ;  p. 
63-68,  ^  I37e-152 ;  p.  73,  ^63 ;  p 
98,  ^  191 ;  p.  108,  109,  ^  227-230, 
p.  120-122,  ^  237-240.  See,  also, 
Remedial  Action,  Therapeutics, 
general,  and  Adaptation,  Law  of. 

analogies  between  the  physical  and 
moral, p.  Ill,  ^  23d| ;  p.  296,  ^76 e , 
p.  313,  4  487  A;  323-332,  ^  500;  p. 
662-665,  ^  895^901.  See,  also.  Anal- 
ogies. 

each  one  has  special  virtues  and  ex- 
erts special  influences,  p.  21,  ^  21 
25 ;  p.  30,  ^  57;  p.  45-49,  ^  73-80  j 
p.  62-64,  i  135-140 ;  p.  65-68,  ^  143 
-152 ;  p.  73,  ^  163;  p.  87,  ^  179  ;  p 
90,  ^  1881  a-c ;  p.  92-95,  ^  1881  <2  r  P 
98,  ^  191 ;  p.  100,  ^  198,  199  ;  p.  101 
-103,  ^  201-204;  p.  104,  ^  215  ;  p 
107-111,  ^  22&-233I ;  p.  119,  ^  235 
p.  417,  ^  660;  p.  662-665,  ^  895-801 
See,  also,  Remote  Causes  or  Dis- 
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Vital  Agents—continued. 

■A8B,    THiKAPBUTXOty    and    Vital 
Habit. 

Vital  Fokcb,  Crbmxcal  Thboxy  of.  See 
Oboanio  Fobob,  Chxmxcal  Thbobt 
ow. 

Vital  Functiows, 
experiments  to  Determine  their  Laue, 
and  their  application  hy  the  Author  to 
physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeu- 
tics, p.  290-321,  ^  462-484. 

Vital  Habit, 
its  laws  and  phenomena,  physiological 
and  moral,  p.  363-370,  ^  685-^68. 

Vital  Pbiiicxplx, 
has  Tarioos  properties,  p.  83,  ^  175 ;  p. 
as,  ^  183,   184.    See,  also,  Vital 

PBOPBBTIBa. 

has  remarkable  analogies  with  the  soul, 

and  with  the  principle  of  instinct,  p. 

84,  ^  176  b ;  p.  281,  282,  «  461. 
fllustrated  by  light,  &o.,  p.  79,  ^  168 ; 

p.  84,  ^  176  h ;  p.  114,  115,  f  284,  e, 

/;  p.  830,  4  600  n. 
a  whole,  p.  41,  42,  i  66-47 ;  p.  66,  ^ 

122;  p.  82,  4  171 ;  p.  97,  {  190  b; 

p.  486,  ^  680. 
recognized  at  all  ages,  p.  73,  ^  164. 
recognized  by  all  who  deny  its  exist- 
ence, p.  6,  7,  iAhb,d ;  p.  19,  f  18  « ; 

p.  30-83,  4  60,  60;  p.  38-40,  ^64  0- 

X;  p.  96,  96,  4  189  b;  p.  157-173,  f 

860;  p.  189,  190,  ^  360]  n. 
history  of  its  yicissitudes  with  medical 

philosophers,  p.  73-79,  4  164-168. 
opinions  respecting,  p.  24,  ^  42 ;  p.  37 

-41,  4  64,  66 ;  p.  74^-79,  ^  166-167; 

p.  132,  133,  ^  289,  290 ;  p.  140-166, 

4  337-349 ;  p.  167-173,  f  860 ;  p. 

189,  190,  4  350}  n;  p.  51<  ^  819  «. 
its  existence  and  laws  variously  attest- 
ed, and  by  adequate  phenomena,  p. 

36-49,  ^  63-80;  p.  75,  $  166  b;  p. 

80,  4  169 ;  p.  84,  4  176  hb ;  p.  111- 

122,  i  234-240 ;  p.  182,  f  350|  g;  p. 

330,  4  600  n. 
shown  by  elementary  composition,  p. 

15,  i  10-14  ;  p.  16,  4  16, 17 ;  p.  20- 

49,  4  19-80 ;  p.  79,  4  167  g. 
pTOTcd  by  nitroffen  gas,  p.  34-36,  $  62. 
proved  by  its  phenomena,  p.  75,  f  166 

b;  p.  79,  ^68;  p.  80,  i  169 ;  p.  84, 

4  175  bb. 
proved  by  the  function  of  appropriation, 

p.  24,  25,  i  41-43 ;  p.  227,  f  411. 
proved  by  the  nervous  power,  p.  106- 

111,  4  223-233i ;  p.  323-332,  4  500, 

p.  746,  4  9901  b. 
pnpved   by  universal  consent ;   see 

above,  recognized  by  all  who  deny  ite 

enttence, 
Hb  nature  unknown,  as  of  all  things 

else,  p.  79,  4  168 ;  p.  117,  i2H  g; 

p.  162,  4  345 ;  p.  428,  429,  4  674  a; 

p.  499,  4  785. 


Vital  VinicqAe— continued. 

inseparable  from  living  organic  mattery 
p.  81,  4170;  p.  96,  4189  c. 

created  after  structure,  p.  81,  4  170. 

and  organic  matter  mutoally  depend- 
ent, p.  81,  4  170 ;  p.  96,  4  189  e. 

indivisible,  p.  82,  4  171. 

summaiy  definition  of  its  charaeteria- 
tics,  p.  82,  4  172. 

fundamental  cause  of  all  phenomena 
of  organic  beings,  p.  24,  4  48 ;  p.  30 
-49,  4  57-81 ;  p.  73,  4  164;  p.  90,  4 
189  e;  p.  115,  4  234  e;  p.  157>173, 
4  350,  Nos.  47-07  ;  p.  435,  4  680  ;  pi 
662-664,  4  895-000,  and  so  an, 

combines  the  elements  of  matter  in 
plants,  p.  15,  4  11,  13  ;  p.  30,  4  68; 
p.  83,  4  173;  p.  186-139,4 
See,  also,  Plants. 

modt6e8  and  appropriates  organic 
pounds  in  animals,  p.  15,  4  1 1»  14  « ; 
p.  83,  4  173 ;  p.  143,  144,  4  322  ;  p. 
196,  4  360,  361. 

re-arranges  the  elements  of  organic 
compounds,  p.  24,  25,  4  40-45 ;  p. 
30,  4  58;  p.  40-49,  4  66-80;  p.  160, 
4  339  a,  b;  p.  152,  113, 4  345-310  •; 
p.  227,  4  411. 

essentially  the  same  in  plants  and  ani- 
mals, p.  88, 4 185.  See,  also.  Plants, 
and  Oboanio  Lifb. 

on  a  par  with  magnetism  and  light,  p. 
75,  4  165  b;  p.  79,  4  108;  p.  80,  4 
169  b;  p.  81,  4  170  a;  p.  84,  4  175 
bb;  p.  99,  4  191  d;  p.  112-120,  4 
284  c-837;  p.  330,  4  600  k ;  Dl  746, 
4  990i&. 

how  far  creatiTe,  p.  25,  4  43 ;  p.  37  • 
40,  4  64  c-A;  p.  81,  4  170  ;  p.  82,  83, 
4  172 ;  p.  149,  4  336 :  p.  169,  ^  860, 
No.  84;  p.  227,  4  411.  See,  also, 
Natubb,  eontraeUstingmshed  from 
Creative  Power. 

resists  chemical  agencies,  p.  30-33, 4 
57-60 ;  p.  194,  4  358 ;  p.  196,  4  360 
See,  also,  Diobbtion. 

the  source  of  growth,  p.  30,  4  57 ;  p. 
36-44,  4  63-72 ;  p.  227,  4  411 ;  p. 
435,  4  680.    See,  also.  Plants. 

develops  the  germ,  p.  36-49,  4  63-81 ; 
p.  97,-  4  190  b. 

strongly  pronounced  in  the  ovum,  pi 
42,  4  67;  p.  44,  4  71 ;  p.  97,  4  190  b. 

laws  of,  deduced  firam  the  ovum,  p.  30. 
4  57,  58 ;  p.  36-49,  4  63-81  ;  p.  97, 
4190  6. 

presides  over  oi^ganic  processes  and 
r^ults,  p.  30,  4  58  ;  p.  31-32,  4  59 ; 
p.  37-49,  4  64-80 ;  p.  148-154,  4  335 
-349  c;  p.  196,  197,  4  360,  361  ;  p. 
227,  4  411 ;  p.  273,  4  447  A;  p.  405- 
412,  4  638 ;  p.  435,  4  680 ;  p.  474* 
475,  4  733/-t;  p.  662-664,  4  896. 
900. 

makes  no  demands  on  chemiatiyf  p 
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Vital  Pnnciple — continued, 

16,  ^  13,  14 ;  p.  16,  ^  16-18 ;  p.  24, 
^  42 ;  p.  30-33,  ^  69, 60  ;  p.  42,  ^  66, 
67 ;  p.  44,  ^  71 ;  p.  84,  ^  175  hb;  p. 
135,  4  301 ;  p.  143,  ^  322 ;  p.  194, 
195,  ^  368,  369 ;  p.  196,  197,  ^  360, 
361 ;  p.  201,  ^  374,  376 ;  p.  203,  ^ 
376^;  p.  227,  MH ;  P-  27&-279,  ^ 
4471  /;  p.  876-380,  ^  678 ;  p.  406- 
412,  ^  638 ;  p.  160-162,  ^  360,  No8. 
58-61. 

generates  Motion,  and  yarionsly,  p. 
21,  ^24 ;  p. 81,  ^  69 ;  p.  37-49,  4  64 
-80 ;  p.  86,  87,  ^  176,  177 ;  p.  103, 
^  206,  208,  209 ;  p.  107-111,  ^  226- 
233) ;  p.  823-^2,  ^  600 ;  p.  746,  ^ 
990^  a. 

mutable  in  its  nature;  see  Vital 
Pkopsbtibs. 

its  mutability  the  fundamental  cause 
of  disease  and  its  cure ;  see  Vital 

PftOPBBTXES. 

Its  mutability  designed  for  useful  pur- 
poses ;  see  Vital  Pbopbetibi. 

formatiye  not  destmctiTe,  p.  16,  ^  16- 
18  ;  p.  83,  4  172 ;  p.  136,  ^  301 ;  p. 
196,^360;  p.  227,  ^  411. 

its  nature  altered  in  man  since  his 
Creation,  which  proyes  the  Mosaic 
statement,  p.  401,  ^  632. 

subject  to  extinction,  p.  11,  f  6|  e;  p. 
30,  31,  ^  58, 69  ;  p.  83,  4  174 ;  p.  87, 
^  176  ;  p.  96,  089  A,  c  ;  p.  189, 190, 
i360n;  p.  401,  H31. 

by  its  fonnatiye  action  its  own  de- 
stroyer, p.  382,  383,  i  581-684 ;  p. 
401,  402,  i  633. 

a  bond  of  union  between  mind  and 
matter,  p.  116, 117,  ^234/. 

considered  identical  with  the  chemic- 
al forces,  p.  164,  $  349  c;  p.  180- 
182,  ^  8601  e-gff ;  p.  189, 190,  $  360| 
n.  See,  also,  Vital  Pbopbbtibs  in 
THB  jElbkbhts  or  Mattbb,  and 
Pboblbms. 
Vital  Pbopbbtibs, 

elements  or  properties  of  the  Vital 
Principle,  just  as  judgment,  reflec- 
tion, understanding,  the  wdl,  dec., 
are  properties  of  the  soul,  p.  88,  ^ 
183. 

four  are  common  to  plants  and  ani- 
mals, and  are  called  orgunie,  or  coniF' 
mofit  yiz.,  irritahUityt  mobility^  vital 
(^Tiityy  and  vit^aiton,  p.  88,  ^  184 ; 
and  two  superadded  to  the  life  of 
animals  along  with  the  nenrous  sys- 
tem, and  are  called  peadiar,  yiz., 
senrihility  and  the  ngnous  power,  p. 
88,  4  183-185.  See,  also,  the  Hver- 
at  Properties, 

the  common  or  organic  co-operate  more 
or  less  together  in  organic  process- 
es, p.  42,  43,  i  67,  68 ;  p.  89,  ^  187, 
188 ;  p.  108,  ^  208,  209 ;  p.  104,  ^ 


Vital  Properties — continued, 

212;   p.  106,  ^  217,  218;  p.  135,  f 
299. 

perform  the  ftmctions  which  are  as- 
cribed, in  a  coUectiye  sense,  to  the 
Vital. Principle,  and  indiyidusdly  as 
analyzed  under  each  property ;  see 
the  several  denomnatio$u, 

the  organic^  essentially  the  same  in 
plants  and  animals,  but  specifically 
modified  or  yaried  in  each,  as  known 
by  coincidences  in  their  composition, 
structure,  susceptibility  to  the  action 
of  internal  and  external  agents, 
growth  and  nutrition,  and  all  their 
essential  fiinctions,  and  products, 
diseases,  reparation,  generation, 
dec.,  p.  16,  f  9-14;  p.  2&-22,  ^  20- 
80 ;  p.  23-25,  ^  34-46 ;  p.  27,  ^  61- 
68;  p.  28-46,  ^  64-73;  p.  64-66,  ^ 
106-124 ;  p.  68,  ^  166 ;  p.  88,  ^  186 ; 
p.  89,  M88 ;  p.  90,  ^  188^  Ord ;  p. 
93-05,  ^  188i  d ;  p.  97,  98,  ^  190, 
191 ;  p.  99,  ^  192 ;  p.  103-106,  ^  206 
-221 ;  p.  118,  ^  284^ ;  p.  120, 121,  ^ 
286-238 ;  p.  126,  4  249 ;  p.  127, 128, 
4  260-266 ;  p.  134,  ^  298-296 ;  p.  136 
-138,  ^  298-3031;  p.  140,  ^  304;  p. 
16^167,  §  860,  Nos.  64-77,  26^,  27 ; 
p.  203,  ^  3761 ;  p.  224-229,  ^  409^- 
419  a ;  p.  260-263,  ^  446-446 ;  p.  271 
-278,  «  447/-4471/,-  p.  279,  280,  4 
449;  p.  284,  286,  ^  464-456  e;  p. 
286,  ^  456  d ;  p.  322,  823,  ^498  ;  p. 
898-^400,  i  626<^30 ;  p.  478-476,  ^ 
738e-/(r. 

possess  natural  modifications  in  differ- 
ent organs  and  tissues,  and  in  the 
conditions  of  the  oyum,  p.  80,  ^  67 ; 
p. 43,  ^70;  p. 44,  ^72;  p. 46,  ^74; 
p.  61-68,  ^  133-187 ;  p.  64,  ^  138 ; 
p.  67-73,  ^  149-162 ;  p.  82,  ^  172 ; 
p.  88,  ^  185 ;  p.  97,  98,  f  190, 191  a  ; 
p.  100,  4  197-200;  p.  102,  4  203  ;  p. 
106,  4  217;  p.  114,  ^  234  d.  See, 
also,  T188UB8,  Vbnovi  Tissub,  and 
A11AL001B8. 

their  definite  character  and  permanen- 
cy, p.  87,  4  178-182 ;  p.  120-122,  ^ 
237-239 ;  p.  181,  182,  ^  850|  /,  g ; 
p.  662-665,  4  896-901.  See,  also. 
Vis  Mbdicatbiz  Natvbjb. 

mutable  in  their  nature,  p.  8,  $  2  6 ;  p. 
11,  4  6i  e ;  p.  47-49,  ^  74-80 ;  p.  61, 
i  138  Cy  134 ;  p.  68,  69,  ^  163-166  ; 
p.  87,  4  176-182 ;  p."98,  99,  ^  191  b- 
192;  p.  105,  4  220;  p.  107-110,  ^ 
225-232 ;  p.  121,  122,  ^  237-240 ;  p. 
852,  4  524  d;  p.  876-^0,  ^  678  ;  p. 
406-412,  M98 ;  P*  417,  ^60;  p. 
428,  4  672 ;  p.  436,  ^  680 ;  p.  478, 
479,  i  740,  741 ;  p.  662-664,  ^  896- 
900. 

their  mutability  has  corresponding 
changes  in  the  properties  of  the 
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mind  and  instinct,  p.  98,  ^  191  c ;  p. 
123,  134,  ^ 241  c;  p.  369, 370,  ^  664- 
668  ;  p.  874,  ^  676  b ;  p.  376,  ^  677 
b;  p.  377,  ^  678  c;  p.  380,  881,  ^ 
679  ;  p.  382,  ^  681. 
their  natural  modifications  in  different 
parts  shown  by  nataral  stimoli,  p. 
46,  ^  74  a;  p.  62,  ^  136 ;  p.  97,  4 
190  6-191  a;  p.  100,  ^  199,  201  ;— 
by  natural  products,  p.  24,  ^  42 ;  p. 
60,  ^  83  ;  p.  62,  ^  186 ;  p.  97,  ^  190 ; 
p.  227,  Mil ;  P-  229,  4419 ;  p.  233, 
234,  4  428^432 ;  p.  378,  4  678  e ;— 
by  action  of  foreign  agents,  p.  61,  4 
134 ;  p.  63, 4  137 ;  p.  67,  §  149-161 ; 
p.  73,  4  163;  see,  also,  Rbmotb 
Caubbs  of  Disease,  Tissues,  Veit- 
ons  Tissue,  Thebapeutics,  ic. ; — 
by  organization,  p.  64,  4  141  *,  p.  88, 
4  186 ;  p.  100,  101,  4  194-201 ;  p. 
106,  4  223 ;  p.  223-227,  4  409-411 ; 
— ^by  morbific  causes,  p.  64,  4  1^^ ; 
p.  66,  4  148 ;  p.  67,  4  149,  160 ;  p. 
68-73, 4  163-162 ;  p.  98, 4  191 ;  see, 
also,  Rbmotb  Causes  of  Disease, 
&c. ; — ^by  the  development  of  organs, 
p.  46,  4  74;  p.  68,  69,  4  163-169  ;  p. 
87,  4  178;  p.  97,  4  190  b;  p.  376,  4 
677;  p.  876-880,  4  678;— by  the 
ovum,  p.  42-46,  4  67-73 ;  p.  97,  4 

190  6  ,* — ^by  comparison  of  plants  and 
animalSi  p.  16,  i  10-14 ;  p.  16,  4  16, 
17;  p.  20,  4  18  e;  p.  64,  66,  4  107- 
117 ;  p.  66,  4  121-138 ;  p.  88,  4  186 ; 
p.  97,  4  190  b,  e;  p.  136-140,  4  298- 
906 ;  p.  223-227, 4  409  0-411 ;  p.  474, 
476,  4  733  /-i  ,•— by  the  variety  of 
effects,  p.  67,  4  149-161 ;  p.  120- 
122,  4  226-240 ;  p.  222-227,  4  409  c- 
411 ;  p.  474,  476,  4  733 /-t. 

their  natural  modifications  in  different 
species  of  beings,  and  in  different 
parts,  have  important  final  causes, 
p.  16,  4  9-14 ;  p.  30,  4  67 ;  p.  42-46, 
4  66-74 ;  p.  61,  4  133  6  ;  p.  62,  4  136, 
136  ;  p.  66,  4  143  c  ;  p.  67-69, 4  160- 
166;  p.  87,  4  180;  p.  88,  4  186;  p. 
93,  96,  4  1881;  P  97,  98,  4  190  6- 

191  a;  p.  99,  4  192;  p.  100-102,  4 
199-203 ;  p.  104,  4  212,  214 ;  p.  105, 
4  217 ;  p.  362  4  624  d ;  p.  376,  376, 
4  677  6  ;  p.  37&-381,  4  678-679. 

their  mutability  designed  for  useful 
purposes,  p.  3, 4  ^  ^ ;  P-  61, 4  133  c; 
p.  63,  4  137  e ;  p.  68,  69, 4  163-166 ; 
p.  87,  4  180 ;  p.  120,  4  237 ;  p.  362, 
4  624  d;  p.  376,  4  678  b;  p.  378,  4 
678  e ;  p.  436,  4  680 ;  p.  662,  4  896. 

their  mutability  the  fimdamentai  cause 
of  disease,  p.  3,  4  2  6;  p.  11,  6^  e; 
p.  47-49, 4  74-80  ;  p.  61,  4  133  <; ;  p. 
87,  4  177-182  ;  p.  98,  4  191 ;  p.  121, 
4  237,  238  ;  p.  362,  4  624<i;  p.  662- 
664,  4  896-900. 


Vital  Properties  -eotuinued. 

their  mutability  the  groimd-WDik  of 
cure,  p.  61,  4  133  e ;  p.  89,  4  177- 
179;  p.  119,  4  234i;  p.  123,4  239; 
p.  428,  4  672;  p.  544,  546,  4  868;  p. 
646-651,  4  862-864 ;  p.  663-«64,  4 
896-900. 

their  mutability  the  great  cause  of  dif* 
ficulties  in  medicine,  p.  120,  121, 4 
837;  p.  663,  4  896;  p.  664»  4899. 

subject  to  extinction ;  see  Vital 
Pbinciple,  subject  to,  dtc. 

a  knowledge  of  their  modificatiimi, 
natural  and  morbid,  contrasted  vitli 
a  knowledge  of  the  undulations  of 
light,  dec.,  p.  116,  116,  4  234/  See, 
abo,  Adaptation,  Law  or. 
"Vital  Peopbbties  iir  the  £lkmbvts 
OF  Mattee," 

disproved,  p.  16,  4  14  e. 

how  they  are  supposed  to  create  man, 
and  other  organic  beings,  p.  86,  4 
175  d;  p.  160,  161,  170,  4  350,  Nos. 
12,  13,  39 ;  p.  178-184,  4  350|  o-f ; 
p.  180-192,  4  360|  iUb-364. 

supposed  to  animate  h^ogen^  nitregea, 
oxygen,  and  carbon,  and  that  these 
are  the  qiecial  elements,  which,  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  moisture,  &c.,  create 
organic  beings,  p.  181, 182,  4350|/. 
Vital  Pbopebties  and  Functions, 

modificationtof,  aruing  from  Age,  Tem- 
perament, Vonttitution,  Sex^  CUmate, 
Habit,  dec.,  p.  373-397. 
Vital  Stimuli,  Sedatives,  and  Altska- 
tives.  See  Vital  AaBirrs,  Altkka- 
tites,  and  Analogies. 
VrTALisM  and  Solidism, 

the  foundation.of  medicine,  p.  1,  4  1- 

deduced  from  the  seed  and  ovum,  p. 
80,  4  67 ;  p.  30-49,  4  63-81 ;  p.  66, 
4  121-123 ;  p.  97,  4  190  £ ;  p.  279, 
280,  4  449. 

their  doctrines  virtually  conceded  by 
their  opponents,  p.  19,  4  1^  ^ ;  P-  22, 
4  29 ;  p.  30-33,  4  67-60 ;  p.  38-40, 
4  64  e-A;  p. 96,  96,  4  189  &;  p.  16^ 
164,  4  346-^49 c;  p.  167-173,  4  360 ; 
p.  189,  190,  4  3601  n;  p.  191,  4  351 ; 
p.  478,  479,  4  740 ;  p.  614,  4  819  c, 
Nos.  4-7. 

always  consistent,  p.  1,  4  1 ;  P-  40-^9, 
4  66-81 ;  p.  81,  4  169/;  p.  94,  95,  4 
188^  d;  p.  147,  4  830,  333 ;  p.  235, 
4  436  a;  p.  331,  4  600  o;  p.  406- 
412,  4  688  ;  p.  413,  4  639  a ;  p.  641, 
4  862 ;  p.  662-666, 4  896-901 .  See, 
also,    ANALoaiEs,    and    Nekvous 

POWBB. 

admits  of  no  unnecessary  multiplica- 
tion of  causes,  p.  81,  4  169/,*  p.  164, 
4  349  & ;  p.  194-197,  4  368-361 ;  p. 
234,  4  438 ;  p.  264,  266,  4  446  c, 
447  a,  b;  p.  271,  4  447/;  p.  87&. 

'   278,  4  447i/;  p.  831,  4  600  <»;  p 
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405-412,  ^  638 ;  p.  550,  ^  863  e;  p. 
662,   4   895     See,    also,   Obganio 
Chehistkt  akd  Phtszoloot  Con- 
trasted. 
contradistrngaished  from  Humoralum, 
p.  147,  ^  830;  p.  516-518,  ^  821, 
822 ;  p.  535-540,  ^  846-^51 ;  p.  550, 
4  803  e :  p.  662-664,  ^  895-900. 
"Vitality  seen  ik  Dead  Matter,"  p. 
179,  4  3^1  c.     See,  also,  Vital 
Properties  in  the  Elements  or 
Matter. 
Vitification, 
a  property  of  the  Vital  Principle,  and 
common  to  animals  and  plants,  p. 
88,  ^  183,  184  a;  p.  105,  218-221. 
with  vital  ajfimiy,  bestows  life,  p.  105, 

^  218. 
belongs  to  the  assimilating  organs,  and 
to  their  sobsidiarj  fluids,  p.  105,  ^ 
219. 
liable  to  morbid  changes,  p.  105,  f  220. 
Voluntary  Motion,  • 

physiology  of.    See  Motion,  Will, 
Nrrtous  Power,  and  Muscles  of 
Voluntary  Motion. 
Vomiting, 
physiology  of,  p.  666-669,  ^  902  ^. 

W. 

White  Vitriol,  or  Sulphite  of  Zinc, 
its  uses,  dec.    See  Zinc  Sulphate, 
and  Remedul  Action. 
Will,  The, 

its  relation  to  motion,  p.  89,  ^  186, 
188  a;  p.  95,  ^  188^  d;  p.  97,  i 
190  a ;  p.  104,  ^  215  ;  p.  107,  ^  227 ; 
p.  110,  111,  ^  233,  233^ ;  p.  113,  ^ 
234 ;  p.  124, 125,  ^  243-246  ;  p.  210, 
^  486;  p.  282,  ^  451  e;  p.  284,  ^ 
454;  p.  288,  ^  459  d,  e;  p.  296,  ^ 
476  e;  p.  313,  i  487  gg,  h;  p.  314, 
^  488^;  p.  824-328,  4  500  dr4;  p. 
357,  ^  526  d. 

presides  in  animal  life,  p.  124,  ^  243 ; 
p.  296,  f  476  c;  p.  313,  4  487  gg,  h; 
p.  314,  i  488i ;  p.  327,  328,  $  500  A; 
p.  357,  ^  526  e. 

scarcely  reaches  to  organic  life,  p.  124, 
^  243  ;  p.  282,  ^  451  c;  p.  284,  285, 
^  544-545  c;  p.  296,  ^476  e;  p.  313, 
^487^^,*;  p.314,  ^488^;  p.324- 
828,  ^  500  d-^. 

has  no  operation  after  removal  of  the 
brain,  p.  288,  ^  459  d,  e ;  p.  324,  § 
500  d;  p.  357,  ^  626  d;  and  has 
analogies  to  this  in  being  wholly  in- 
operatire  in  paralysis,  and  more  or 
less  so  in  narcotization,  and  in  its 
failure  to  act  as  usual  upon  the  mus- 
cles of  locomotion,  or  in  protrudiuff 
the  tongue,  in  febrile  diseases,  and 
which  is  so  often  mistaken  for  "  de- 


Wm,  The—ctmtimted. 

haUyj"  p.  296,  ^  476  e ;  p.  313,  ^ 
487  gg,  h ;  p.  370-372,  ^  569 ;  p. 
481,  ^  743  ;  p.  483,  ^  746  c ;  p.  498, 
^  780;  p.  724,  ^  961  a;  p.  751,  .^ 
999  b, 

the  analogies  in  its  effects  with  those 
of  external  and  internal  physical 
agents  prove  the  distinct  nature  of 
mind,  as  do,  also,  perception  and 
the  passions,  and  are  fatal  to  men- 
tal materialism,  p.  85,  4  175  c;  p. 
93-95,  ^  188^  d;  p.  97,  ^  190  a;  p. 
104,  ^  215 ;  p.  107-1 11,  ^  226-233^  ; 
p.  113,  ^  234  e;  p.  124,  125,  ^  243- 
246;  p.  282,  ^451  c;  p.  284,  ^454- 
p.  288,  ^  459  df  e ;  p.  296,  ^  476  c } 
p.  313,  ^  487  gg^  ;  p.  314,  ^  488^  ; 
p.  323-332,  ^  9fc.  See,  below,  Its 
elective  powcTf  4^. 

a  distinct  element  of  the  mind  and  in- 
stinctive principle,  p.  97,  ^  190  a;  p 
296,  ^  476  e;  p.  326,  ^  500  n;  p. 
867,  ^  526  d ;  p.  369,  ^  563,  and  ibid. 

a  stimulus  to  the  brain,  like  the  nerv- 
ous power  to  that  and  to  other  parts, 
p.  124,  ^  244;  p.  282,  ^  451  e;  p. 
288,  ^  459  d,  0 ;  p.  296,  ^  476  c ;  p. 
326, 327,  328,  ^  600  h,k.  See,  also, 
Nervous  Power. 

being  shown  to  prove  the  distinct  na- 
ture of  mind,  and  its  possession  of 
special  attributes  or  properties,  I 
thus  prove,  also,  by  the  analogies 
between  the  mental  properties  and 
the  properties  of  life,  the  distinct 
nature  of  a  Vital  Principle  with  its 
several  properties  as  its  elements ; 
as  above  arid  below^  and  p.  83,  84,  4 
175,  Vital  Properties,  and  In- 
stinct. 

its  modus  operandi,  p.  125,  ^  245 ;  p. 
296,  4  476  e ;  p.  324-328,  ^  600  dr4; 
p.  357,  f  526  d, 

controls  other  properties  of  the  mind, 
and  the  passions,  p.  88,  ^  184  b ;  p. 
124,  4  243. 

its  elective  power  in  animal  life  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  passions  and 
physical  agents  in  organic  life,  p. 
110,  111,  ^  233, 233| ;  p.  113,  ^  234 ; 
p.  125,  4  245,  246 ;  p.  827,  328,  9 
500 ifc. 

its  philosophy  in  developing  voluntaiy 
motion  the  same  as  when  motion  is 
developed  by  the  nervous  power  in 
organic  life,  whether  physical  agents 
or  the  passions  be  the  remote  causes 
in  the  latter  case,  p.  Ill,  ^  233| ;  p. 
114,  ^  234  e;  p.  125,  f  245,  246 ;  p. 
281,  282,  ^  451  ff ;  p.  296,  ^  476  £;  p 
324-328,  ^600d^, 
Worms, 

how  they  produce  convulsions,  p.  356- 
858,  ^  526  d. 
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WOUWDS, 

their  union  by  the /r«<tn<«nlum  depends 
upon  inflammatory  action,  p.  471 , 
472,  ^  733  ir4, 

union  of,  has  close  analogies  in  the  re- 
generative and  reparative  processes 
of  animals  and  plants,  and  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  latter  reconciled 
with  the  inflammatory  nature  of  the 
former,  p.  474, 475,  ^  733  /-A.  See, 
also,  Plants. 

do  not  heal  uniformly  where  several 
tissues  are  involved,  as  in  the  stumps 
of  amputated  limbs,  on  account  of 
their  oifference  of  organization  and 
vital  constitution,  p.  61,  ^  182-134 ; 
p.  64,  ^  13&-141 ;  p.  67,  f  149 ;  p. 
69,  4  168 ;  p.  7|L  ^  162,  UibU  1 ;  p. 
73,  *  163.  ^ 


Y. 

YODTH, 

its  relations  to  chUdhood,  p.  376,  f  678 

its  prominent  characteristic,  the  lull 
development  of  the  organs  of  gener- 
ation, p.  377,  ^  578  h, 

distinguished  by  many  physiological 
changes,  and  corresponding  suscep- 
tibilities to  morbific  and  remedial 
agents,  p.  27,  ^  52 ;  p.  68-70,  f  153- 
160;  p.  412,  ^  666  f2;  p.  377-380,  4 
578  e,  d, 

the  period  of  the  institution  of  the 
menses,  and  of  the  secretion  of  se- 
men ;  the  latter  shows  by  analogy, 
as  to  object  and  time,  that  the  fonner 
iB  a  secreted  product,  while  its  ob- 
ject and  time  of  institution  show 
that  it  has  no  general  relation  to  or- 
ganic life,  and  that,  contrary  to  the 
prevailing  belief,  its  suspension,  per 
$e,  is  of  little  moment  in  morbid  con- 
ditions, p.  233,  234,  ^  42&-132 ;  p. 
377-380,  i  578  c,  d, 

distinguished  by  changes  in  the  moral 
emotions  which  correspond   with 


Youth— eoiOtnuei. 

the  vital  developments,  p^  380,  4 
578  i. 

the  coincident  changes  in  the  monl 
and  physiological  constitutiaii,  at 
this  and  other  periods  of  life,  ilhi»> 
trate,  each  by  itself  and  by  analogy, 
the  mutability  of  the  vital  and  intel- 
lectual properties,  p.  68,  69,  ^  153- 
159 ;  p.  374,  ^  576  b^;  p.  375,  S7C, 
^  577  h-d;  p.  380,  i  578  i2 ;  p.  381, 
4  579  b.  See,  also.  Vital  Paorsa- 
TIK8,  their  mutabUUyt  &c.,  Ovm,  and 
Plants. 

the  period  of  life  when  the  develqpoMBt 
of  special  functions  diq>lays  tliie  eoa- 
stitution  of  the  nervous  power,  the 
natural  oflice  of  this  power  in  the 
ox^ganic  and  animal  economy,  its  in- 
direct and  unceasing  development 
and  reflection  upon  every  part  of  the 
being  by  the  organic  progress  of  the 
generative  organs,  in  the  falfiUmeDt 
of  its  natural  offices  and  as  a  nioihtf> 
ic  and  curative  agent,  its  direct  ex- 
citement by  mental  emotions  and 
passions,  and  how  the  principle  oC 
life  ia  a  bond  of  union  between  the 
corporeal  and  the  intellectual  part ; 
ibidf  and  Nervous  Powxk,  Mokal 
Emotions,  Analooiks,  and  p.  284- 
292,  ^  454-470 ;  P.  361,  96%  ^ 


offers  problems  to  chemical  physiology, 
p.  377,  379,  i  67Se,d,  See,  also, 
Pboblems. 


Z. 

ZiNO,  Sulphate  op, 
its  uses  and  special  influences  as  an 
emetic  and  astringent,  p.  547-549,  ^ 
863  d;  p.  553,  ^  870  a;  p.  571,  f 
890  b;  p.  577,  578,  ^  890  o;  p.  582, 
4  890^  A;  p.  63,  i  137  d;  p.  65^  ^ 
143  c;  p.  67,  ^  150,  151;  p.  365- 
868,  i  549-558 ;  p.  566-^68,  4 
k,l!  p.  582,  4  890^  ^. 


INDEX  II. 


A. 

^CCLIMATIO  N 

philoflophy  of,  p.  864-366,  4  644-666 ; 
p.  425,  4  664, 441i  h,  1047. 

the  Bame  philoMfphy  concerned  in  the 
exemption  £rom  repeated  attacks  of 
intermittent  and  yellow  fevers,  dec., 
aa  respects  small-pox,  measles,  scar- 
latina, dte.  NeTertheless,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  former  mast  continue  to 
reside  in  Uie  malarious  climates,  or 
the  original  susceptibility  will  return, 
*p.  364-366,  4  644-^666 ;  p.  426,  ^  664. 
665.  Sblf-limitbd  Dxskasbs,  Index 
IL 

It  is  more  owing  to  abstemious  habits 
than  to  any  peculiarity  of  Constitu- 
tion that  the  Neffro  escapes  yellow 
fever,  &c.,  more  than  the  white  pop- 
ulation, who  may  be  equally  accu- 
mated.  The  indulgences  of  the  lat- 
ter render  them  more  susceptible  of 
the  morbific  action  of  the  essential 
predisposing  cause,  and  act  as  excit- 
ing causes  when  the  system  Is  pre- 
disposed to  the  disease.  The  reverse 
of  this  happens  with  the  malignant 
cholera,  since  in  that  affection,  ve|;e- 
table  food,  excepting  the  simplest  kmd 
(and  fruits  also),  is  the  principal  ex- 
citing cause.  Mulattoes  are  said  by 
some  to  be  more  liable  to  yellow  fever 
than  the  Neffro,  and,  where  that  is 
observed,  it  is  because  their  habits 
are  more  luxurious ;  not  because,  as 
has  been  assumed,  they  are  impreg- 
nated with  the  blood  of  the  white  man. 
It  is  a  full,  not  an  empty  stomach,  that 
aids  in  breedinff  pestilence,  p  261. 
Absorption,  see  Ina.I.  Hum.  Pathol.,  II, 
Adaptation,  Law  or.  See  Index  L 
AoB,  Adult, 

begins  at  the  affe  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  years,  and  reaches  to  about  sixty 
years,  p.  380,  4  679  a— from  the  end 
of  Youth  to  the  end  of  Manhood  there 
are  but  few  changes  of  organization 
or  in  the  vital  endowments,  but  the 
Passions  are  now  in  greatest  opera- 
tion, and  supply  a  fruitful  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  self-acting  Princi- 
ple, distinct  from  the  bodily  structure, 
and  of  its  Influences  in  laying  deeply 
the  foundations  of  disease.  Never- 
theless, some  new  predispositions  to 
disease  spring  from  the  organic  con- 
stitution peculiar  to  this  age,  espe- 


Age,  Aduli—coniifiued, 

dally  in  the  female,  p.  981|  f  679  h; 
p.  866-868,  4  1067.  Also,  Mbntal 
Emotions,  and  Rbmbdul  Action, 
sttbdioiMum  Mbntal  Emotions,  Index 

n. 

Aob,  Old, 

divided  into  threestages,  extending  from 
sixty  to  eighty-five  years  and  upward, 
p.  882,  4  680^— changes  in  organiza- 
tion are  now  taking  place  throujgrh 
which  the  Organic  ftoperties  are  m- 
flictinff  death  upon  themselves,  though 
morbific  causes  operate  with  a  dimin- 
ished intensity,  corresponding  with 
the  waning  activity  of  Organic  Life ; 
the  Passions  are  comparatively  power- 
less, and  the  Mind  is  gradually  going 
with  the  Orsanic  Functions.  Rem- 
edies are,  therefore,  less  energetic, 
nature  less  recuperative,  and,  for  like 
reasons,  art  must  be  prompt  and  effi- 
cient in  proportion  to  the  exigencies 
of  declmmg  nature,  p.  382-383,  f  681 
^■684 ;  p.  401-402, «  633 }  p.  768-770, 
4  1014-1017. 
Aob,  Staobs  of, 

the  periods  which  mark  the  times  when 
the  greatest  physiological  changes 
take  place,  with  corresponding  fluc- 
tuations in  disease  and  in  mental 
characteristics — all  depending  upon 
natural  modifications  or  mutations  of 
the  Vital  Properties  and  Functions,  p. 
373, 4  674, 676.  Also,yiTA  l  Pbopbb- 
tibs,  Index  I. ;  Infancy,  Childhood, 
Youth  ;  Agb,  Adult  ;  Aob,  Old,  H. 
Alcohol — ^not  absorbed,  p.  172,  no.  94. 
Alobs, 

its  physiological  and  therapeutical  in- 
fluences, p.  366, 4  666  b ;  p.  647,  ^  863 
d ;  p.  666,  i  889 1 ;  p.  668,  ^  889  m,  p. 
66&-867,  4  1063. 
Altbbativbs,  Modus  Opbbandi  of— con- 
tinued from  Index  L 

made  a  distinct  group  by  the  Author, 
and  why,  p.  836-837,  ^  1067i— their 
basis  of  arrauffement,  ibid. 

Nevertheless,  all  remedies,  and  all  mor- 
bific causes,  act  as  Alteratives,  and 
brinff  about  the  changes  in  the  solids 
and  fluids  (when  not  exclusively  rela- 
tive to  the  direct  seat  of  action),  either 
through  operation  of  reflex  or  direct 
nervous  influence,  when  the  nervous 
power  is  modified  according  to  the 
special  virtues  of  every  agent,  whether 
pnysical  or  mental,  and  thus  establish- 
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AlteratiTeSfModui  Operandi  o(~-ecntimud. 
en  changes  in  conformity  with  the  vir- 
tues  of  each,  p.  107-112,  ^  227-234 ; 
p.  303,  ^  48U;  p.  323-336,  ^  499-512; 
p.  661-663,  ^  894-896 ;  p.  666-670,  4 
902  a-4R ;  p.  679-681,  ^  905  a.  Also, 
Stmpathy,  Sensibility,  Sensation, 
Sympathetic  hrrLVSNCEs,  Nervous 
-  "PifyvER,  Index  I.;  Remedies;  Causes, 
Morbific  ;  Nervous  Power,  Reflex 
Action  of  Nrr vous  System,  Mental 
Emotions,  Remedial  Action,  sub- 
division Mental  Emotions,  Secre- 
tion and  Excretion,  Counter-Irri- 
tation, Blood- letting.  Index  II. 
a  difference  in  the  operation  of  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  as 
brouffht  aboat  by  the  Author's  group 
of  Alteratives  and  remedies  of  other 
denominations,  when  the  latter  are 
employed  for  only  a  present  or  an 
interrupted  effect;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  Morbific  Causes,  as  their  ef- 
fects may  be  suddenly  or  gradually 
produced,  p.  65,  ^  123  6,  e ;  p.  66-67, 
^  148  ;  p.  Ill,  ^  233^,  233| ;  p.  285- 
286,  ^  455  dr-f;  p.  333,  ^  503-^506 ; 

.  p.  339-^40,  i  514  g-k;  p.  344-345, 
\  516  i2,  No.  6 ;  p.  365,  ^  551 ;  p. 
366,  ^  556 ;  p.  416-417,  4  649  c;  p. 
420-424,  ^  654-661 ;  p.  426,  ^  626  ; 
p.  497,  ^  777 ;  p.  532,  J  841 ;  p.  547, 
\  863  d ;  p.  551,  «  887 ;  p.  568-^69, 
i  889  m,  mm;  p.  646-649,  ^  893  e-h ; 
p.  661-663,  ^  894-896 ;  p.  668-670, 
\  892  g-m;  p.  679-681,  $  905  a;  p. 
849-851,  4  1059 ;  p.  891,  f  1077. 

Axxnorrrcea.  See  Menstruation,  In- 
dex I. 
generally  consequent  upon  morbid  states 
of  the  digestive  organs,  and  resulting 
from  the  alterative  action  of  reflex 
nervous  influence,  as,  also,  when  oc- 
casioned by  exposure  of  the  feet  to 
cold.  In  the  former  case,  is  not  the 
principal  evil  nor  often  of  much  im- 
portance. Cure  the  primary  affec- 
tions, and  the  uterine  symptoms  will 
commonly  subside  without  the  true 
emroenagoffues,  or,  at  least,  these 
agents  will  then  act  far  more  efli- 
ciently,  and  with  greater  safety.  In 
the  latter  case,  a  pediluvium  will  often 
re-establish  the  function,  which  shows 
how  readily  the  nervous  influence 
will  produce  and  remove  disease,  and 
how  it  is  modified  by  exciting  causes, 
and  goes  with  a  multitude  of  corre- 
sponding facts  in  demonstrating  the 
operation  of  morbific  and  remedial 
agents  through  the  alterative  action 
of  reflex  nervous  influence,  p.  233- 
234,  ^  428-432 ;  p.  629,  ^  892|  r  ; 
p.  684-687,  ^  895^  b.  Also,  Nervous 
rowER,  Index  L  and  //.  ,*  Reflex 


Amenorrhcea — coiUtftued. 

Action  of  Nervous  System,  iiifa 
IL 
Amtlxnb, 

peculiar  effects  of,  on  inhalaUon,  p.  86$- 
864,  ^  1066  6. 

illustrates  different  kinds  of  Sensibiiitj, 
ibid.    Also,  Sensibility,  Seriatioi, 
Index  I. 
Anjbsthetics.     See  Gases,  Inda  I 

philosophy  of  their  operation  thnoflk 
alterative  action  of  reflex  nerroui  m* 
fluence,  p.  862-864,  ^066.  Abo,  pi 
522-524,  ^  827  b-e ;  p.  674-675^  \ 
904  b;  p.  931,  ^  1088  e. 
Anatomy,  Morbid, 

all  deviations  of  which  it  is  cogniiaBt 
are  owing  to  antecedent  chsogei  of  a 
vital  nature,  and  which  constitote  the 
essence  of  disease,  p.  456,  ^  695,  G96. 

its  importance  greatly  overrated,  isd 
the  consequences,  p.  456-457,  ^  697- 
699  ;  p.  460-463,  ^  709;  p.  604,  $ 
892  k.  Also,  Examination  or  m 
Principal  Writings  or  P.  Ca.  A. 
Louis,  M.D.,  in  Medical  and  Phftt- 
ological  Commentaries,  vol.  il,  p.  67^ 
815. 

cannot  help  us  to  a  knowledge  of  pi* 
thological  conditions  during  tift^lnt 
through  certain  results  ascertained  at 
former  times,  p.  458-159,  $  702-703; 
p.  510,  ^813  a. 

comes  in  at  the  close  of  life,  p.  457458, 
^  7O0-.702 ;  p.  469,  ^  704. 

must  rely  upon  symptoms^  remoUesuies, 
and  effects  of  remedies,  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  disease  under  treatmcDt,  p. 
489,  ^  705  a. 

abortive  in  idiopathic  fever,  p.  48M90, 
*767a. 

iU  legitimate  objects,  p.  458-459,  (703, 
705 ;  p.  460,  ^  707.  Also,  Comph- 
ATivB  Merits  or  the  Hippoceatic 
AND  Anatomical  Schools,  in  Meii- 
col  and  Physiological  Comrnentana, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  641-677. 
Akimal  Heat.     See  Oroamic  Hiat,  A- 

dex  I,  and  //. 
Animals, 

fundamentally  disthignished  from 
Plants,  p.  815,  ^  105«  s.  Also,  An- 
imals AND  Plants,  Index  I. 

hybrid,  why  incapable  of  piocreatiDg,  p. 

816,  ^  1062  b,  ^  ^_^ 

Animals  and  Plants— continued  frcm 

Index  I. 
Animals  subsist  upon  organic  com- 
pounds, Plants  upon  the  elements  of 
matter — a  distinction  confirmed  vj 
microscopic  observation  o(  the  most 
inferior,  p.  815-816,  ^  1062  fl.    Also, 
Plants,  Index  I. 
Antimony,  Tartarizcd, 
its  prod^ouB  power  in  devclopuig.twl 
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Antimony,  Tartamed— eonftntc^d. 

modifying  the  nerroas  influence,  and 
as  an  alterative  agent  through  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  p.  532- 
533,  ^  841 ;  p.  557,  ^  873  ;  p.  668, 
^  902  ^  ;  p.  675-676,  ^  904  66  ;  p.  638, 
^  1057  A.  Also,  ^  524  a.  No.  1, 964 
d    Also,  Altkratives,  Indsx  II. 

its  action  illustrated  through  law  of  Vi- 
tal Habit,  p.  365,  366,  ^  549*556  a. 

its  administration  determined  by  its  ef- 
fects upon  the  stomach — against  ab- 
sorption, p.  530-533,  ^  337  6-841 ; 
p.  557,  ^  873 ;  p.  675-676,  ^  904  66. 

eflwcts  of,  compared  with  analogous 
ones  of  other  agents,  p.  547,  ^  863  d; 
p.  557,  ^  873 ;  p.  637,  (f  892t  e;  p, 
728,  ^  964  (f;  p.  849-851,^  1059. 

its  law  of  operation  in  small  alterative 
doses,  p.  344-346,  ^  516  (2,  No.  6 ;  p. 
431,  ^  675 ;  p.  675,  ^  904  66 ;  p.  851, 
^  1059.     Altbrativbs,  Index  II. 

its  results  as  an  expectorant,  p.  639,  ^ 

its  fatal  effects  in  small  doses,  p.  728, 
^  964  d;  p.  846-847,  ^  1058  d. 

like  arsenic,  iodine,  &c., in healtnno  ef- 
fects in  its  smallest  therapeutical 
doses,  and  thus,  like  those,  by  its  con- 
trasted effects  in  disease,  denotes  the 
increased  susceptibility  of  organs  in 
their  morbid  states,  illustrates  the  doc- 
trines of  Vital  Solidism,  and  disproves 
the  Chemical  hypothesis  of  therapeu- 
tical action,  p.  59,  ^  129  A,  t ;  p.  63, 
^  137  d ;  p.  65-66,  ^  143  <^-145  ;  p. 
67-68,  ^  149-152 ;  p.  170-173,  ^  350, 
Nos.  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  paraUel 
columns;  p.  176-178,  ^  350}  a-f; 
p.  541-542,  ^  854  66 ;  p.  607,  ^  892i 
6;  p.  612,  ^892^  a. 
AirrispASMODics, 

the  jsp^up  introduced  to  illustrate  the 
philosophy  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
morbific  and  remedial  agents  through 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
p.  590,  ^  891i  a ;  p.  592-593,  ^  891i 
%.  Also,  Rbmedibs,  and  Rbmkoial 
AcTioir,  Index  II. 

afford  relief  by  modifying  the  reflex 
nervous  influence,  rendering  it  seda- 
tive instead  of  irritating,  or  changing 
more  essentially  its  nature,  according 
to  the  nature  of  its  exciting  cause, 
and  thus  rendering  it  more  profound- 
ly alterative,  p.  592-593,  ^  89U  k. 

Case  of  epilepsy  stated,  to  show  how  in 
this  a£(ection  the  nervous  influence  is 
sometimes  developed  in  a  direct  man- 
ner by  disease  of  the  nervous  centres, 
and  at  other  times  how  the  point  of 
departure  is  from  some  distant  part, 
when  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  brought  into  operation,  and 
bow,  in  either  case,  convulsions  en- 


Antispasmodics— contfnuei. 

sue  as  the  result  of  the  development 
and  operation  of  the  nervous  power- 
leading  to  a  parallel  between  the  fore- 
going results  and  the  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system  as  instituted  by 
Antispasmodics,  and  showing,  also, 
how  the  nervous  influence  is  of  an 
exciting  nature  in  the  former  case, 
and  how  it  is  rendered  depressing  in 
the  latter,  and  upon  which  the  relief 
depends— and  the  same  rule  obtains 
with  Opium  and  other  Narcotics  when 
they  relieve  Spasms,  p.  592-593,  ^ 
891  k.  Also,  Nervous  Power,  Sbn- 
sxBiLiTT,  Sympathy,  Sympathetic  In- 
VLUBMCBS,  Index  I. ;  Rbplbx  Action 
op  Nbbvods  System,  Remedial  Ac- 
tion, Remedies  ;  Causes,  Morbipic  ; 
Whooping-couoh,  Index  II. 

Although  Narcotics  relieve  spasm  in 
the  foregoing  manner,  they  also,  un- 
like the  simple  Antispasmodics,  so 
modify  the  reflex  nervous  influence 
as  to  render  it  morbific — thus  present- 
ing a  compound  aspect  of  its  modi- 
fira  condition,  through  which  as  a 
sedative  it  may  relieve  spasm,  but  si- 
multaneously exert  a  perniciously  al- 
terative effect  upon  other  parts;  or 
this  latter  may  be  such  as  ta  counter- 
act the  sedative  influence,  when  no 
relief  of  spasm  will  ensue,  p.  593,  ^ 
891  i  k.  Also,  the  foregoing  Refer- 
ences. 

greatly  misapplied  in  the  treatment  of 
convulsions  from  teething,  wounds,- 
worms,  <kc.,  and  in  hysteria,  chorea, 
epilepsy,  congestive  asthma,  dec.  — 
particularly  from  neglecting  their  re- 
mote causes  and  complications,  and 
addressing  them  to  the  symptom  rath- 
er than  the  pathological  conditions, 
p.  590-592,  i  89H  b-h;  p.  593,  6 
891  k. 

feebly  endowed  with  curative  virtues, 
p.  592,  4  891i  t. 
Apoplexy, 

bloodletting  in,  and  the  principles  by 
which  it  should  be  regulated,  p.  741- 
746,  ^  990 ;  p.  848,  ^  1055  u. 

sanguineous,  depends  upon  capillary 
hemoniiage  arising  from  congestion, 
p.  740,  ^  990  6,  c,  m.  Also,  Medical 
and  Physiological  Commentaries^  vol. 
i.,  p.  371-384,  Article  Pathology  of 
Cerebral  Hemorrhage ;  and  vol.  li.,  p. 
546-^50,  Article  SponUiTuous  HemoT' 
rhage. 

its  treatment  often  embarrassing  and 
empirical,  p.  741-745,  f  990  b-q. 

determines  a  pernicious  nervous  influ- 
ence upon  the  great  organs  of  life, 
p.  742,  i  990  d-i;  p.  745-746,  4 
990^. 
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ABsimc,  (Anenioaa  Add  dee.) 
destitute  of  a  tonic  viitiie,  p.  607,  {  892i 

a;  p.  608-609,  ^  892^ c. 
inferior  to  cinchoiui  as  a  febriliige,  but 
next  in  Talue,  and  has  done  less  mis- 
chief, 1^  and  p.  610-611,  ^  892^ 
d,  e. 
in  therapeutical  doses  produces  no  ap- 
parent effect  upon  the  healthy  body, 
showing,  like  Iodine,  Tartarized  An- 
timony, dec.,  in  their  small  doses,  how 
the  relations  of  the  system  to  the  ac- 
tion of  remedies  is  changed  by  dis- 
ease, and  hence  the  fallacy  of  reason- 
ing from  the  effects  of  lemedies  npon 
the  healthy  system  to  its  morbid 
sUtes,p.607-608,^892ia,i.    Also, 

?.63,M37d;  p.66»^143c;  p.  67, 
149-161 ;  p.  68,  ^  152  b;  p.  122, 
f  240 ;  p.  465-466,  ^  716 ;  p.  482, 
i  744;  p.  541-542,  ^854  66;  p.  545, 
i  859  6,-  p.  612,  ^  802i  a;  .p.  623, 
i892fc. 

its  accidental  superiority  to  Cinchona  in 
Autunmal  intermittent  fever,  while 
not  so  in  the  Vernal,  and  why,  p. 
608-609,  4  892i  c;  p.  597-^98,  f 
892  c. 

when  preferable  to  Cinchona,  p.  609, 
«  892i  d'g. 

equally  useful  in  intermitting  inflamma- 
tion, intermitting  headaches,  periodic 
tic  douloureux,  p.  611,  ^  892  /,  g ; 
and  in  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  p. 
611-612,  ^892i  A,  t. 

its   morbific   effects    in   therapeutical 
doses,  in  morbid  states  of  the  body, 
p.  608,  i  892i  b. 
Asthma, 

treatment  of,  p  337,  ^  514 ;  p.  591,  $ 
8911/,*  p.  848,  ^  1058  w. 

employMl  to  illustrate  the  substantive 
existence  and  self-acting  nature  of 
the  Soul,  p.  886-887,  ^  1077. 

ASTRINOBKTS,  MODUS  OPBRANDI  OF, 

supposed  to  act  upon  physical  princi- 
ples, p.  570,  ^  890  a. 

when  employed  intemalljr,  they  operate 
upon  Tital  principles,  eiUier  locally,  or 
through  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  corresponding  in  this  respect 
with  other  remedies -*  and  illustra- 
tions, p.  570^78,  ^  890.  Also,  | 
Rkmkdibb,  Rbmsdxal  Action,  Rb- 
rLBx  Action  op  Nbbvous  Ststxh  ; 
Causbs,  MoBBiFic,  Index  IL  ;  Nbbv- 
ous  PowBB,iMd«v  J.  and  II. 

but  more  thsn  other  remedies  are  cura- 
tive in  some  diseases  by  direct  action 
upon  the  sur&oes,  being  then  a  sim- 
pty  local  remedy,  ^  890  6. 

applied  to  outwara  surfaces,  some  op- 
erate mechanicaUy,  ^  890  e, 

much  abused  in  hemorrhages,  dysen- 
tery, dtc.,   p.  572-575,  ?  890  d-L 


Astringents,  dec.  'cmuimud. 

Also,  p.  507,  f  805;  p.  508,^812; 
p.  650,  4  863/;  p.  770-772,  ^  lOlg. 
1019. 
their  abuse  arises  from  the  ifajaai 
doctrines  <of  thdr  opeistum  and  of 
hemorrhage  and  of  secreted  piodad^ 

6  573-674,  ^  890  d-u,  o.    Abo, 
■iiORBBAOE,SpovTijnoin;  SKn- 
noir  AMD  Excbbtion,  Inda  Jl 

the  symptom  the  thing  cQB8idend,p. 
572,  ^  890  d  ;  p.  590-591,  ^  891^  h-f. 
▼arie^of  means  having  no  aUriDgat 
Turtue— ipecacuanha,  taitaiiied  iiili> 
mony,  bloodletting,  cold-^nifl  tia 
arrest  bemonliages  and  otfan  id«> 
bid  products  more  efficiently  mim- 
ful^,  and  prove  the  philosophy  of  ds 
operation  of  astringents  i^on  psti 
distant  from  the  seat  of  thdr  anfr 
cation  through  alterative  actioi  a  the 
reflex  nervous  influence,  iW. 

no  two  exactly  alike  in  effects,  adie* 
quire  discrimination,  p.  578,  ^890^ 

of  veiy  limited  uses,  ^  890  y;  bat  in- 
flict great  injuries  in  vriioos  naii* 
dies,  p.  572-576,  ^  890  d<a. 
Authobs,  Rights  or, 

the  Author  recurs  to  this  8abjeci(p.91t) 
for  the  puipose  of  saying  that  wbeo- 
ever  he  is  under  obli^tioix  to  othoi, 
he  has  expressed  it  in  the  Teit  of  the 
IvMHtuteSt  as,  for  example,  in  leb- 
tion  to  the  laws  of  the  nenovs  iji* 
tcm,  at  p.  283,  ^  462  *;  p.MO-Wl, 
4  463-494 ;  p.  836-^53,  ^  5I4-5S4; 
p.  862,  ^530;  hut,  in  the  Medial  tU 
jPhywiological  Commentariu,  vhoe 
the  Author  is  constantly  inteic^ 
with  the  labors  and  ojNnioiu  of  a  mol- 
titnde  of  writers,  he  has  endeavored 
to  do  them  full  juitice,  not  ooij  in 
the  Text,  but  by  msrginal  lafciwai, 
of  which  there  are  nearly  fife  thou- 
sand in  the  flirt  two  vdomwi. 


B. 


BlOQUnSL  AHD  RODIBB,  . 

their  woric  on  ''PaihdBgual  Cimistn 

f «  Us  Avplieaium  to  tk$  ff'^^A 
Jf edttW*  and  its  sdrantages,  p.  800, 

^  1035. 
their  opinions  of  sninal  eogsr.  ownua, 
urea,  diabetes,  dtc.,  p.  785-787,  ^ 

belong  to  the  School  of  VitaUeta,  p.  800, 

^035. 
Bbrnabo,  Cl.,  mm 

experimenU  on  nervous  syit«iB»P-^»» 

5 1032  d  ;  p.  804,  ^  1089.^ 

produces  diabstes  melUtiis  byi^/ 
themeduUaoWon«ta,p.798,^iW2* 

aUeges  the  piodocyaii  of  eoftf  17  "^ 
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Bernard,  CI. 

liver,  &c.,  and  Author*8  opinion,  p. 
783,  i  1031  a;  p.  785-786, i  1031  6; 
p.  790,  ^  1032  b  ;  p.  793,  ^  1032  d. 
Bas— continued  firom  Index  I., 
none  of  its  conetitaente  detected  in  the 

blood,  p.  783, 4  1031  b, 
its  morbid  appearances  regarded  in  the 
light  of  symptoms,  p.  462-465,  ^  694. 
not  rendered. *'g[ieen*'  by  calomel  and 
acids  in  the  living  body,  p.  454,  ^  694. 
its  production  considered  in  connection 
with  different  cathartics,  and  as  il- 
lustrating their  alterative  influence 
through  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  modification  of  the 
nervous  power  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  cathartic^  and  how  the  nervous 
power  is  the  immediate  remote  cause 
of  the  variable  phenomena  relative  to 
the  secreted  product,  p.  366,  ^  556  b; 
p.  554-556,  ^  872 ;  p.  563^64,  ^  889 
a ;  p.  566,  \  889  « ;  p.  56^-569,.^  889 
fn,  mm ;  p.  668-669,  ^  902,  g ;  p.  834, 
4  1057  /;  p.  854,  ^  1061 ;  p.  856-«57, 
i  1063  b ;  p.  859,  i  1064.  Also,  Sb- 
CRBTioN  and  Ezcbbtion,  Index  II. 
Blistbbs.    See  Goumtbb-Ibkitants,  /f»- 

dexll. 
Blood— continued  from  Index  J. 
analysis  of,  allowed  by  Chemistry  to  be 
incapable  of  yielding  any  reli^le  re- 
sults, p.  780-782,  ^  1029-1030. 
nothing  to  ll>e  learned  from  its  analysis 

as  to  disease,  ibid. 
drculation  of,  ascribed  to  oxygen  gas,  p. 
208, 4  383 ;  p.  818-819,  ^  1054— con- 
tradicted by  circulation  of  in  Plants, 
p.  820-823,  i  1054-1055. 
nothing  can  make  healthy  blood  but  the 
healthy  action  of  the  solids,  p.  192,  ^ 
354 ;  p.  535-^539,  ^  847-648. 
occupies  from  one  to  two  minutes  in 
gomg  the  round  of  the  circulation, 
p.  672,  ^  904  b;  p.  863,  i  1066  b. 
BLooDLBTTiiro,GBNBEAL— continued  from 
Index  I.  See  Loss  or  Blood,  Index  IL 
varied  from  eflects  of  Leeching,  p.  698- 

702,  4  929-938. 
considered  under  five  stages,  p.  696-702: 
1st,  earliest  impression  is  exerted  uponT 
all  the  bloodvessels,  p.  698,  ^  930; 
p.  711,  ^953. 
2d,  the  vessels  undergo  a  vital  con- 
traction, p.  696,  ^  931 ;  p.  711,  ^ 
953. 
Sd,  contraction  of  larger  series  eon- 
curs  with  the  smaller  in  developing 
reflex  nervous  influence,  which  in- 
creases in  an  increasing  ratio  the 
contraction  of  the  latter,  p.  698,  i 
932  ;  p.  703,  «  940. 
4th,  the  neart  becomes  afi*ected  by  the 
same  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system  which  is  excited  by  the 
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vital  influences  attending  the  con- 
traction  of  the  genenu  vascular 
system,  while,  also,  the  nervous  in- 
fluence hecomns  early  and  rapidly 
developed  in  a  direct  manner  l^  thio 
contraction  of  the  cerebral  vessels— 
thus  establishing  the  compound  in- 
fluence of  direct  and  reflex  nervous 
action,  p.  698,  ^  933 ;  p.  703,  ^  940- 
942  a ;  p.  707,  $  946-949  ;  jp.  709, 
4  95 1  c,  a.    Also,  Nbb vous  Powbb, 
Index  I.  and  IL ;  Rbflbx  Action 
OF  THX  Nbbvous  Stbtmc  ;  Rbmb- 
niAL  Action,  sttbdioUum  Mxntal 
Emotions. 
5th,  the  influence  upon  the  heart  (4th) 
reacts  through  the  nervous  centres 
upon. the  capillary  vessels,  and,  by 
thus  increasmg  the  changes  in  the 
vascular  system,  especially  in  that 
of  the  brain,  increases  in  a  still  more 
rapid  ratio  the  foregoing  compound 
influence  of  the  nervous  power, 
when  syncope  hastens  on  as  a  con- 
sequence, p.  693,  ^  920 ;  p.  698-699, 
4  934-935 ;  p.  701,  ^  937  c-938  b; 
p.  703-707,  4  940-949 ;  .p.  709,  i 
951  c,  d;  p.  824-628,  ^  1056. 
£ulure  of  heart's  action  not  in  the  least 
owing  to  '*  deficien<7  of  blood  in  the 
organ''  or  "diminution  of  cerebral 
action,"  but  wholly  the  result  of  reflex 
and  direct  action  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, p.  699,  4  935  a ;  p.  703-712,  f 
942-952,  and  tU  supra — ^with  a  quali- 
fication afler  syncope  ensues,  p.  705- 
706, «  945. 
in  producing  syncope,  how  connected 
with  sastro-intestinal  irritation,  and 
with  the  depressing  emotions,  p.  666- 
669,  4  902  ^,  A;  p.  703-704,  ^  943- 
944  a--aU  depenoing  upon  reflex  or 
upon  direct  nervous  influence.    See 
Nbbvous  Powbb,  and  Rbmbdial  Ac- 
tion, subdivision  Mbntal  Emotions, 
and  BIbntal  Emotions,  Index  II. 
illustrated  by  remedies  for  syncope,  and 
by  examples,  p.  705,  ^  945 ;  p.  706, 
H46 ;  p.  712,  i  955  b;  p.  726-731, 
i  961  c-970 ;  p.  733-736,  ^  974-980. 
reflex  nervous  influence,  as  also  direct, 
begins  at  the  earliest  contraction  of 
the  small  bloodvessels,  especially  of 
the  nervous  centres,  p.  703-704,  ^ 
940-944. 
blood  excluded  from  the  vessels  b^  their 
vital,  not  a  physical  contraction,  p. 
692,  i  912 ;  p.  699,  ^  935  £ ;  p.  707, 
4  949 ;  p.  71 1, 4  953.    Also,  Inflam- 
mation, Index  II. 
hypotheses  of  its  operation  mostly  me- 
chanical, p.  691,  \  900, 910. 
efiects  of,  disprove  the  doctrine  of  a 
passive  condition  of  the  bloodvessels 
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in  inflammation  and  venoas  conges- 
tion, p.  485-486,  ^  750 ;  p.  488,  ^  766 
b ;  p.  505,  ^  801 ;  p.  700,  ^  935  d ;  p. 
724-730,  ^  961-970 ;  p.  740,  ^  988  a. 

objections   to,   contrasted  with  other 

means  as  substitutes,  p.  372, 4  ^^  ^ ; 

K  396, 4  621  a;  p.  544,  ^ 857 ;  p.  558, 

878 ;  p.  579,  ^  890^  a ;  p.  584,  ^ 

891  e ;  p.  602-604,  ^  891 1-^ ;  p.  638, 

4  8924/;  p.  715-722,  ^  959-960 ;  p. 

751-752,  4  999  c;  p.  754,  ^  1002/; 

p.  756-757,  4  1005  l-g ;  p.  759-760, 

\  1005;,  k;  p.  760,  ^  1005  k ;  p.  763- 

766,  4  1006  c-lOOe  ;    p.  857-^1,  ^ 

1063-1065  J;  ^892d'k;  p.  872,  P.S. 

philosophy  of  its  operation  subordinate 
to  other  considerations,  p.  691,  ^  907. 

iUastrates  the  modus  operandi  of  other 
remedies,  p.  691,  ^  908. 

effects  of,  upon  the  blood,  p.  710,  ^  952. 

its  effects  depend  upon  a  great  variety 
of  circumstances,  which  should  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  Physician, 
p.  430-433, 4  675 ;  p.  444-445,  ^  688 
Cy  ee ;  p.  700-701,  \  935  f-938 ;  p. 
704,  4  943-944 ;  p.  709-711,  ^  951  e 
-952;  p.  713-714,  «  956-958  b;  p. 
724-731,  4  961-970;  p.  741-745,  ^ 
990 ;  p.  756-759,  ^  1005  a-h ;  p.  765- 
766,  4  1007  b-d. 

of  its  proper  extent,  p.  711-715,  ^  953- 
959. 

general  rules  to  be  observed,  p.  711- 
714,  4  954-958 ;  p.  748-753,  ^  992- 
1001 ;  p.  756,  4  1004  d;  p.  766-777, 
41027. 

rales  not  to  be  obserred,  p.  713, 4  955  d ; 
p. 715,4959;  p.  720, { 960 a ;  p. 728, 
4  965  a ;  p.  774-778, 4  1024-1026. 

in  embarrassing  cases,  p.  375,  4  576  t ; 
p.  641-642,  4  8924  t ;  p.  712-713,  4 
955  b-e ;  p.  714,  4  957 ;  p.  726-728, 
4961c-964c;  p. 729,4967;  p.734- 
735,  4  976  fr-977 ;  p.  741-746,  4  990 
as ;  p.  765-766,  4  1007  6^1008  ;  p. 
871-872,  4  1068  d. 

syncope  not  a  test  of  the  proper  extent 
of,  p.  715, 4  959 ;  p.  726-730,  4  961- 
969 — ^but  will  sometimes  remove  se- 
vere inflammation  through  the  power- 
ful alterative  effect  of  reflex  nervous 
influence,  p.  704,  4  943  6 ;  p.  709,  4 
951  b^. 

proposed  substitutes  for,  such  as  tobacco, 
aconite,  belladonna,  veratrum  viride, 
dry  cupping,  &c.,  p.  711,  4  954  b; 
p.  715-721,  4  960 ;  p.  860,  4  1065  a. 

causes  of  objections  to,  p.  722, 4  960/; 
p.  729, 4  967;  p.  752,  4  1000, 1001. 

general  bloodlettmg  the  proper  method 
in  all  €u:twe  inflammations  of  internal 
organs,  p.  713,  4  956 ;  p.  729, 4  965  6, 
966 ;  p.  736,  4  979,  960. 

its  tolerance  promoted  in  inflammations 
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by  a  stimulating  nervous  inflocDee 
exerted  upon  the  sanguiferous  ayiUoi, 
and  more  so  in  inflammation  of  the 
brain  than  of  other  organs,  boiog  di- 
rect in  the  former  case  and  reflex  in 
the  latter,  p.  508,  4  806;  p. 732-734, 
4  973-976 ;  p.  735,  4  977;  p.  7»,# 
979,  980. 

hence  is  it  that  ti^amrnation  ofUu  hrn 
generally  requires  a  greater  Iom  of 
blood  than  other  parts,  p.  608,  ^  801; 
p.  696,  4  926  <;;  p.  733-736,^974^ 
079  ;  p.  748-749,  4  992;  p.  774-778, 
410240-^;  p.872,41068<{;p.8S4- 
828, 4  1056 ;  p.  847, 4  10580. 

borne  to  a  great  extent  in  hydropluik, 
on  account  of  the  above  nenoas  in* 
fluence,  p.  734,  4  976  a, 

often  imperfectly  home  in  num  and 
delirium  tremens,  p.  734,  ^  976. 

in  pneumonia^  p.  572-^75,  ^  890  e-i; 
p.  602, 4  892 1 ;  p.  638-639, 4  893|  ^  ; 
p.  638-642,  4  8924  /-i ;  p.  738,  $  984 
b;  p.  749,  4  992  d;  p.  760,  ^  995;  p. 
757-760, 4  1005  k-k;  p.  770,^  1017c,- 
p.  846,  4  1068  o;  p.  870,  ^  1068  c. 

in  apoplexy,  embarrassing  on  aceo^nt 
of  a  prostrating  nervous  inflaenee, 
p.  741-747,  4  990-990^ 

in  dysentery,  and  an  opposite  piadiee, 
p.  573, 4  890 ;  p.  575, 4  890  h ;  p.  747, 
4  9914;  p.  842,  4  1058/ 

in  erysipelas,  p.  759-760, 4  1006 ;. 

in  purpura  hemorrhagica,  p.  754,  ^  lOOJ 
a,  tf.— In  Croup,  4  676  e,  964  i 

in  venous  congestion  and  congestive  feter, 
p.724-731,496l-«70. 

why  its  effects  are  modified  by  venoBi 
congestion,  and  why  Physicians,  in 
such  cases,  are  deterred  from  its  ap- 
pUcation.  p.  724-726, 4  961  *^. 

to  a  small  extent,  often  produces  synr 
cope  in  congestive  fever,  but  naybj 
soon  borne  in  ample  amount,  and 

why,  p.  726-729,  4  001  c-^^'  ^^ 
p.  735,  4  978, 979--previons  stimula. 
tion  may  be  necessaiy;  p-  727,  9 
964  a,  ^— well  borne  as  soon  ss  raao- 
tion  takes  place,  p.  730,  ^  969- 
•  leeches  improper  in  such  case^  «w 
why,  p.  729,  4  966. 

well  borne  in  venous  congestion  ox  ids 
brain,  and  for  the  same  reason  asm 
cerebral  inflammation,  p  ^"SSr 
4  806 ;  p.  730,  4  069  h;  p.  733-734, 
4  974  c-976  b. 

iU  depressing  effects  in  congestife 
fevers,  at  the  first  Weeding,  owmg  to 
the  depiessing  influence  of  reflex 
nervous  influence  propagated  o^tftM 

sanguiferous  organs  by  the  «fl«2r 
veins,  p.  603-613, 4  796^J» '*  f^t 
726,  4  961  fl-«;  p.  729-730  J  9«7- 

969     Also,  p.  44446,  4000 ''^ 
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Bloodletting,  Genenl-^conHTiued.  { 

fatal,  in  supposed  but  niistaken  cases  of 

venous  congestion,  p.  730,  ^  970  a,  b. 
in  yellow  fever,  p.  747-748,  ^  »91  *-992 

fl,  e ;  p.  749-750,  ^  993-994 ;  p.  751, 

^  999 ;  p.  753-754,  ^  1002  OnC ;  p. 

869,  ^  1068  b. 
in  typhus  fever,  p.  764, 4 1002  d ;  p.  755, 

^  H)04&. 
in  jail  fever,  p.  754,  *  J003  /—and  jne- 

truZ  fevers,  ibid. 
in  iniermittent  fever,  p.  63,  ^  137  c,  (2 ; 

p.  65,  ^  143  b,  e;  p.  424,  ^  662  b; 

p.  430-433,  ^  675 ;  p.  553,  ^  870  oa; 

p.  570,  ^  889  II ;  p.  597-^98,  ^  892  e ; 

p.  600,  ^  892  d ;  p.  606-606,  ^  892 

m-p;  p.  608-610,  ^  892^  e,  <2;  p. 

737-739,  ^  983-985 ;  p.  740,  ^  989 ; 

p.  754-755,  ^  1003 ;  p.  756-757,  ^ 

1005  a-gr ;  p.  829,  ^  1057  6. 
in  plague,  p.  755,  ^  1002  d,  e, 

in  reduced  and  emaciated  subjects,  p. 
765-766,  ^  1007  b-d, 

in  simple  continued  fevers,  p.  491-496, 
^  762  6-768  a;  p.  736,  ^  981. 

in  the  cold  stage  of  fever,  and  how  it 
operates,  p.  739-740,  ^  986-988. 
Also,  p.  430^433,  ^  675 ;  p.  548-550, 

'    ^863<i. 

most  useful,  in  fevers  attended  by  reac- 
tion, just  as  the  subsidence  of  the 
hot  stage  begins,  and  whj,  p.  430- 
433,  ^  675 ;  p.  547-549,  ^  863  d;  p. 
570,  <^  889  n ;  p.  789-740,  ^  887-889. 

in  Infancy,  p.  767-768,  ^  1009-1013. 

in  Old  Age,  p.  768-770,  ^  1014-1017. 

under  no  controlling  influence  by  cli- 
mate or  season  in  any  country  or  at 
any  epoch,  and  what  Hippocrates  de- 
scribes are  perfect  portraits  of  our 
own  diseases,  p.  761-762,  ^  1005  b- 

1006  a ;  p.  868-870,  ^  1068  a,  b. 
large  abstractions  of  blood,  when  ap- 
propriate, lead  to  speedy  convales- 
cence, and  restoration  of  bodily  vigor, 

K  T47-759,  ^  891-1005 ;  p.  766-766, 
1007-1008;    p.  870-872,  ^  1068 


r 


c,  d. 


when  appropriate,  the  earlier  the  better, 
and  decisively  at  once,  p.  642,  ^  892| 
i;  p.  711,  ^  954  ft;  p.  712,  ^  954  c; 
p.  713,  (i%tb  e;  p.  714,  ^  957 ;  p. 
729,  ^  968 ;  p.  749,  ^  992  li;  p.  750, 
4  997 ;  p.  751,  ^  999 ;  p.  870-872, 
^  1068  e,  d. 

repeated  and  small  abstractions  of  blood, 
where  free  bloodletting  is  necessary, 
although  large  in  the  aggregate,  are 
often  fruitless,  p.  714,  ^  958  b ;  p. 
728-729,  ^  965  b ;  p.  751-752,  ^  999- 
1000. 

when  excessive,  may  maintain  or  pro- 
duce inflammation,  and  why,  p.  697, 
$  927  b;  p.  708,  ^  950;  p.  733,  ^ 
974  b ;  p.  773-774,  *  1023  a,  fr— for 


Bloodletting,  Qeneral— confrnteei. 

which  Leeches  may  be  a  remedy,  p. 
774,  ^  1024  a. 

«<  morbid  irritation  and  excessive  reac- 
tion from  loss  of  blood,"  p.  772-776, 
4  1020-1026 — the  latter  misappre- 
hended, which  is  often  dependent  on 
too  small  a  loss,  or  on  remaining  in- 
flammation, ^  1021-1024 — supposed 
Examples  of,  ^  1023  a,  e-g. 

its  advantages  and  safety  denoted  by 
spontaneous  hemorrhages — Naturals 
remedy,  and  a  lesson  to  man,  p.  507, 
^  805 ;  p.  546-661,  ^  862-863  ;  p. 
572-575,  ^  890  d-g ;  p.  641-642,  ^ 
892|  f ;  p.  770-772,  ^  1018-1019. 

experience  and  opinions  of  distinguish- 
ed Physicians,  ancient  and  modem, 
as  to  bloodletting  in  inflammatory, 
congestive,  and  febrile  diseases,  p. 
747-776,  ^  991-1026. 

admissions  of  eminent  Physicians  as  to 
their  neglect  of  the  remedy,  p.  766- 
761,  ^  1005  a-it— contrasted  with  the 
abuse  of  other  remedies,  p.  372,  ^ 
569  e;  p.  395,  ^ 621  a;  p.  572-676, 
4  890  r-n ;  p.  579,  ^  890^  a ;  p.  681, 
^  890^  /;  p.  684,  \  891  c;  p.  690- 
591,  ^  89H  or-fi  p.  60a-604,  ^  892 
k;  p.  637-639,  ^  8924  e,  f;  p.  715, 
718,  ^  960 ;  p.  763-766,  ^  1006  c- 
1007;  p.  856-861,  ^  106&-1065. 

the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  patient, 
if  possible,  should  be  always  elevated 
during  the  operation,  as  one  of  the 
important  means  of  regulating  the 
extent  of  the  remedy,  and  there  may 
be  risk  without  this  precaution,  p. 
705,  ^  945 ;  p.  758,  ^  1006  h ;  p.  872, 
^  1068  d, 

efiects  of,  different  in  General  Bloodlet- 
ting, Cupping,  and  Leeching,  p.  691, 
^  911  ;  p.  713,  ^  956  ;  p.  729,  ^  966. 

efiects  of,  as  manifested  m  Leeching, 
p.  692-698,  ^  912-928 ;  p.  729,  ^  966. 
Also,  LncHiNO,  Index  II. 

efiects  of,  as  manifested  in  Cupping,  p. 
702,  ^  937.    Also,  Cupping,  Index  it. 

general  conclusions  as  to  Bloodletting, 

p.  776-777,  ^  1027.  Also,  p.  872,  P.S. 

Blood,  Cucclation  of.     See  Cibcula- 

TioN  OF  Blood,  Index  II. 
Bluk  MiRcuRiAL  Pill— continued  from 
Index  L, 

its  uses,  amd  analogies  with  Calomel, 
p.  840,  ^  1068  c;  p.  848,  §  1058 «,  v; 
p.  850,  ^  1069. 
Bbain, 

Author's  experiments  upon,  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  blood  circulating  in  the 
brain,  and  to  show  that,  as  in  other 
parts,  it  may  be  reduced  by  Blood- 
letting, and  the  provision  through 
which  this  reduction  is  efiected,  p. 
824-828,  ^  1056. 
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BbaIK,  iNFlAiniATIOW  OF, 

treatment  of,  p.  607-^08,  (  806 ;  p.  661, 
4  893  k;  p.  696,  ^  926  r;  p.  733-736, 
^  974  c-979 ;  p.  748,  ^  992  A,  e;  p. 
774r.776,  ^  1084  a-g;  p.  824-828,  ^ 
1066 ;  p.  847,  ^  1068  q ;  p.  872,  ^ 
1068  <f. 

derdopt  a  powerfulljr  exciting  nervous 
inflaence  in  a  direct  manner,  and 
thai  sustains  the  organs  of  drcnla- 
tion  against  the  depressing  influence 
of  loss  of  blood,  but  which  is  common 
to  inflammations  of  other  parts  in  an 
inferior  denee  when  the  mfluence  is 
through  reflex  nervous  action,  p.  607- 
608,  f  806 ;   p.  732-784,  ^  973-975 ; 
p.  735,  4  977 ;  p.  786,  ^  979,  980— 
and  to  this  wHrnidating  nervous  in- 
fluence upon  the  bloodvessels  is  due 
the  ineomvnssihiUly  of  the  pulse  in 
inflammations,  p.  445,  ^  688, ee — and 
to  its  modified  condition  the  hardness 
is  owing,  as  also  the  changes  which 
the  bloml  undergoes,  f  485,  600  m, 
688  (^«— while,  also,  the  influence 
is  so  variously  determined  as  to  occa- 
sion intennission  of  the  heart's  action, 
.  various  inequalities  in  action  of  the 
radial  arteries,  p.  512,  ^  390  ft— and 
illustrates  the  philosophy  of  animal 
heat,  p.  265-266,  ^  447, 447  d.    Also, 
Nervous  Powsb,  Index  L  and  11. ; 
RvpLBX  Aonew  op  Nbbvous  System, 
Mbittal  EMonoirs,  and  Revsdzal 
AonoN,   tubdwuion  Mxivtal  Emo- 
tions, index  IL 
Bbain,  Venous  Conobstion  op, 
treatment  of,  prooeeds  upon  the  same 
plan  as  for  inflammation  of  the  brain 
and  congestive  fevers,  p.  874-375,  ^ 
676d,4;;  p^. 604,^798;  p.  505,^801 
h,c;  p.  696,  ^  925  ft,  c;  p.  724-781, 
$  961-970.  * 

owing  to  the  natural  constitution  of  the 
venous  tissue,  congestion  and  active 
inflammation  of  the  veins^  contrary 
to  what  happens  in  inflammation  of 
other  tissues,  develops  a  prostrating 
nervous  inflaeooe,  hj  which  blood- 
letting is  often  imperfectly  borne  at 
its  £nt  application,  except  cerebral 
congestion,  which  develops  much  of 
the  stimulating  nervous  influence  that 
is  incident  to  inflammation  of  other 
tissues,  p.  61-^  ^  133  ft-ld7  e ;  p. 
64, 4  140 ;  p.  67,  ^  149-151 ;  p.  503- 
505,  ^  794-801 ;  p.  507-508,  f  806 ; 
p.  509-511,  ^  811-^15;  p.  724-780, 
^961-969;  p.78d-734>^974o-«75a. 
Bbown-Sbquabo, 
his  experiments  on  the  nervous  system 
mom^  those  by  Sir  G.  Bell  in  relation 
to  spinal  nerves,  p.  802-804,  ^  1037- 
1039. 
observations  upon  the  iris,  p.  806, 4 1042.  | 


C. 

Galombl, 

considered  as  an  alterative  in  all  id 
doses,  p.  888-850,  ^  1058-1059. 

its  efliBcte,  where  most  stiongi7no> 
nounced,  p.  839,  ^  1058  ft— aDdiii 
extemnve  sway,  p.  889-840,  ^  1068  i 
— powerfully  alterative,  p.  561, 1)  689 
€;  p.  839,^  1058  ft. 

must  be  considered  in  comieiioD  ^ 
other  remedies,  ]p.  841,  f  1056  e. 

its  best  combinations,  p.  838-$38^  { 
1058  a. 

Us  efiects,  according  to  doaei ,  p.  54S- 
644,  ^  857 ;  p.  8^,  ^  1058  tf;  p.  850^ 
^1059:  p.  576,  ^890r. 

does  not  impart  a  green  color  to  iotet> 
tiiud  fluids,  p.  454,  ^  694  ft. 

in  nuUigrnant  auiUra,  p.  841,  ^  1056  i- 
in  ehoUra  infantum^  p.  841,  ^  1058  ^ 
in  dysentery,  sporadic  and  epidemie, 
p.  842-848,  <^  1058/— in/fivr<,p.843, 
9  1058  g^ — ^in  sctarUt  fem^  p.  818,  f 
1058  h — in  meaelee  and  maSi^ 
p.  844,  ^  1058  1 — ^in  vthoornng-cn^ 
p.  844,  ^  1058  i— m;atm2tee,p.844- 
845,  ^  1068  /—in  erysipelas,  ^.9fl^ 
4  1058  m — in  acute  rhatmatim,  and 
acute  goutf  p.  846,  ^  1058  m-in 
pneumonia,  p.  846,  ^  1058  th-ia  emfi 
p.  846,  4  1058  p — til  tR/K^BMuCiHi 
of  brain,  p.  847,  ^  1068  f— in  v^ 
motion  cf  serous  tissues,  p.  847,  ^ 
1058  r — ^in  tnfl£anmation  of  hdisefi, 
p.  847,  4  1058  s-m  v^anmsABiiitf 
eyes,  p.  848,  ^  1058  /—in  ipo^i 
p.  848,  4  1058  II— in  e]M2epsy,p-848, 
4  1058  iH-in  asthma,  p.  848,  ^  1058« 
—in  chorea,  p.  844,  ^  1066  2-!ni^ 
Urvwn  tremens,  p.  849,  ^  1058  jmo 
puerperal  feter,  p.  849,  ^  1058  z. 

GANTHARIDBa.      SoO  GoUimB-lBXITAimi 

Jndex  IT.f 

their  morbific  eflfects  show  tfast  remedki 
operate  by  substitnting  pathologiol 
conditions  of  a  tnositoiy  natare  for 
others  more  profoundly  moM  p. 
63,  4  137  d;  p.  65,  ^  148  a-e;  p. 67, 
«  148-151 ;  p.  542-548,  ^854^-857; 
p.  645-646,  f  898  c,  d;  p.  6S2,  ^  898  L 

their  remedial  and  morbific  eflecU,  ex- 
ternally or  internally  ipplH  demon- 
strata  the  operation  of  remedies  and 
morbific  causes  upon  psrts  beyond 
their  direct  seat  of  action  thioago 
alterative  effecU  of  reflex  nerroM 
influence,  p.  646-662,  4  883  e-m; 
p.  679-681,  4  905  o.  Also,IUrtix 
Acnoif  OF  Nbbvovs  SrenM,  RkM;: 
DIBS ;  Gaubbs,  MoBBiric,  M*  ^ 
Also,  p.  850-861,  ^  1059. 

in  producing  inflammatioD  oftheDUoaa 
without  injoriDg  the  ftoinaeh,  and  af 
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CantharidM — eaiUmued, 

diseafled  through  a  moibifio  nflex  ac- 
tion of  tho  neryoaa  system  deteimined 
by  the  vesioal  iaflanmiatioii*- shows 
how  many  morbific  caases,  such  as 
miasmata,  cold,  dec,  mav  ezeit  all 
their  direst  effects  upon  ute  skin  and 
mucous  tissue  without  deranging 
those  organs,  but  that  the  impression 
may  develop  a  moihifio  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system  that  shall  insti- 
tute disease  in  other  parts,  which  may 
then  call  into  action  a  reflex  influence 
that  will  light  up  disease  in  the  skin, 
or  mucous  tissue,  or  other  parts — 
thus,  also,  showing  how  meremy  ad- 
ministered by  the  stomach,  or  wpUed 
to  the  skin,  will,  without  aflecting 
those  organs  sensibly,  establish  in- 
flammation in  the  mouth  and  salivary 
glands,  and,  by  the  same  inductive 
philosophy,  how  remedial  agents  ap- 
plied to  the  same  organs,  do  also, 
through  the  alterative  action  of  the 
reflex  nervous  influence,  establish 
salutary  pathological  changes  m  dis- 
eased parts  remotely  situated,  and 
without  manifesting  any  action  upon 
die  stomach  or  skui>  p.  69,  ^  189  k; 
p.  63,  ^  137  il;  p.  66,  ^  148  »-c;  p. 
66-67,  ^  148-161 ;  p.  lOl-lOa^  ^  SOI- 
203 ;  p.  332-334,  (f  602-^606 ;  p.  389- 
840,  ^  614^,  k;  p.  347-^848,  ^  616  d. 
No.  13 ;  p.  361-362,  ^  624  c ;  p.  367- 
868,  ^  668  a;  p.  416-417,  ^  649  c; 
p.  421-423,  4  667-668,  660 ;  p.  426, 
\  666  ;  p.  429-430,  ^  674  d;  p.  466, 
^ 714 ;  p. 622^23,  ^ 827 b,e;  p. 689, 
^  846  ;  p.  862-864^  ^  1066. 
demonstrate,  like  Arsenic,  Tartarised 
Antimony,  Iodine^  dec.,  the  modus 
operandi  of  remedial  and  morbific 
aflents  through  alterative  inflaence 
of  reflex  nervous  action,  and  the  &1- 
lacy  of  the  doctrine  of  absorption,  and 
how  remedies  operate  by  that  medium 
through  increased  susceptibility  of 
parts  morbidly  affected,  and  aoooid- 
ing  to  peculiarities  in  the  natural 
constitution  of  tissues,  and  how  they 
prove  remedial  or  morbific  according 
to  their  just  application,  and  upon  a 
common  principlo— by  the  fidlure  of 
the  vesicating  plaster  to  affect  any 
internal  organ  in  its  healthy  state 
excepting  Ukb  Uajdder^  while  il  vrill 
overthrow  inflammations  of  all  other 
internal  parts,  or  will  aggravate  the 
same  disease  if  not  duly  applied,  but 
will  exert  no  such  effects  when  ad- 
ministered internally  excepting  upon 
the  bladder.  See  last  preceding  refers 
ewcM.    Also,  ^  1069,  1088. 

Casixv.    See  Milk,  Index  IT. 

Gastoe  Oil.    See  Oil,  Gastok,  Index  U, 


CiTHASTics-— conttnned  from  hvUt  /., 
their  curative  and  morbific  effects  upon 
disease  spring  from  irritation  of  the 
alimentary  mucous  tissue,  by  which 
the  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system 
is  brought  into  alterative  effect  upon 
morbid  parts,  and  according  to  the 
nature  sod  dose  of  the  cathartic,  and 
involve,  also,  continuous  sympathy, 
p.  101-102,  ^  201-208;  p.  107-110, 
\  227-232;  p.  808,  ^481  d;  p.  322- 
824,  ^  498-600  £;  p.  339,  ^  614/; 
p.  668-667,  ^  889  a-k ;  p.  661-663, 
i  894-896;  p.  886-841,  ^  1067i- 
1068;  p.  861-869,  ^  1060-1064. 
Also^  Nbrvovs  Powbs,  Index  I.  and 
II.;  Stmpatbt,  Sbhsatioit,  Sbnsi- 
BiLXTT,  Index  I. ;  Rbflbx  Action  of 
Nbrvous  Ststbv,  RnnnxAL  Action, 
Thbbapbutics,  Index  IL,  ^  1088  d. 
no  two  alike  in  effects,  p.  664,  ^  889  e. 
Also,p.  27,  ^62;  p.  63,  ^37  fr-i{; 
p.  64-66,  4  138-148  e ;  p.  67-68,  ^ 
149-162  b;  p.  78,  ^  168;  p.  400,  ^ 
990  d;  p.  417,  ^  660;  p.  418-420,  ^ 
662  6-663  d;  p.  424-426,  ^  662-663 ; 
p.  646,  ^  860 ;  p.  647-660,  ^  863  d; 

?.  838-643,  4  1068  Or-f,  p.  861-^2, 
1060-1066. 

each  modifies  the  nervous  influence  in 
a  way  peculiar  to  its  own  virtues,  and 
Calomel  and  Blue  Pill,  rendering  it 
most  usefully  alterative,  are  arranged 
first  in  order  in  the  AuUior^s  Materia 
Medica  and  TkerapetUtee,  p.  664,  $ 
889  e;  p.  838-843,  §  1068  a-/  Also, 
Nbbvovs  Powbb,  Index  I.  and  II. ; 
Altbbatxvbs,  Rbmbdul  Action,  /f»- 
dexll 

may  pcoduce  their  curative  effects  with- 
out purging,  p  664,  ^  889  b. 

the  evacuations  the  least  important  ot 
the  effects,  yet  often  a  necessary  re- 
sult of  that  irritation  of  the  intestmal 
mucous  tissue  which  is  required  to 
establish  a  powerfiil  development  of 
reflex  nervous  influence,  p.  664-666, 
«  689  b^f. 

the  principal  objects  contemplated,  p. 
666,  4  889  A. 

special  relation  oi  alimentary  canal  to 
nervous  system  goes  to  corroborate 
the  Aothor's  doctrine  of  operation  of 
remedial  and  morbific  agents  through 
reflex  action  of  nervous  system,  p. 
666^666,  ^  889  g. 

peristaltie  action  increased  through  in- 
fluence of  reflex  action  of  nervous 
system  upon  the  muscular  coat  of  in- 
testine, which  exemplifies  the  essen- 
tial phUos^hy  of  their  remedial  and 
morbific  enects  upon  other  parts,  p. 
107-112,  4  227-234;  p.  284-286,  ^ 
466  or-f;  p.  823-841,  ^0^614;  p. 
847-848,  4  616  d,  No.  18 ;  p.  861,  ^ 
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Cathartics— conttmtMl. 

529  ;  p.  663^664,  ^  889  a,  b ;  p.  665- 
566,  ^  889  /,  ^ ;  p.  592-593,  ^  89U 
k ;  p.  661-664,  ^  894-900 ;  p.  665- 
671,  <f  902  a-l;  p.  679-681,  ^  905  a. 

some  aflfect  different  parts  of  intestine 
unequally,  according  to  their  special 
virtues  aind  to  the  diiferenoe  in  struc- 
ture and  vital  constitution  of  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  canal,  p.  566,  ^ 
889  i;  p.  856-857,  ^  1063  6.  Also, 
p.  59,  i  129  gr-4;  p.  61-73,  ^  133- 
163  ;  p.  98,  ^  191  6— but  is  not  the 
principle  vrhich  should  determine 
their  choice,  p.  566,  ^  889  t . 

their  combinations,  proportions  of  each, 
addition  of  other  thmgs,  dose,  time 
of  exhibition,  and  relation  to  other 
remedies,  very  important,  p.  566-570, 
^  889  k-n.  Also,  p.  339-840,  ^  514 
A;  p.  543-644,  ^  857;  p.  548-549,  ^ 
863  d;  p.  648-651,  ^  893  g-k;  p. 
657,  ^  893  p;  p.  696,  ^  926;  p.  838- 
849,  4  1058  a-x. 

often  cumulative  in  effect,  important, 
and  Ulustrated,  p.  567-569,  4  889 
i-mm. 

mode  and  philosophy  of  overcoming 
habitual  constipation  through  pro- 
gressive and  alterative  influence  of 
reflex  nervous  action,  and  contrast, 
p.  668-569,  ^  889  m,  mm.  Also,  p.  344 
-^345,  ^  516  d,  No.  6  ;  p.  532,  ^  841 ; 
p.  365,  ^  651 ;  p.  646-649,  ^  893  0-A  ; 
p.  667-669,  4  902,/,  g;  p.  679-681, 
}905a. 

the  most  appropriate  time  for  exhibi- 
tion, and  why,  p.  570,  ^  889  n.  Also, 
p.  547-549,  ^  863  d;  p.  740,  ^  989. 

three  principal  objects  contemplated,  p. 
566,  ^  889  h. 
Cathabtics,  Salinb, 

their  therapeutic  and  morbific  effects, 
and  relative  value,  p.  858,  ^1061. 

overrated,  and  as  **  refrigerants"  falla- 
cious, ib^d. 

example  of  their  usefulness  in  combina- 
tion v^ith  Rhubarb,  p.  655,  ^  872  a. 
Causes,  Morbific, 

operate  upon  the  same  principle  of  al- 
terative influence  of  reflex  action  of 
nervous  system  as  remedial  agents, 
and  more  or  less  according  to  differ- 
ences in  the  vital  constitution  of  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  their  existing  pre- 
ternatural susceptibilities,  p.  3,  ^  2  c  ; 
p.  55,  ^  117;  p.  59,  ^  129  h;  p.  61, 
4  133  e ;  p.  62-73,  4  136  0^163 ;  p. 
87,  4  177-182;  p.  89,  4  188;  p.  101- 
102,  4  201-203;  p.  107-112,4  226- 
234  A;  p.  131-132,  4  285-288;  p. 
265,  4  447  &;  p.  286-286,  4  455  d- 
456  ;  p.  323-341,  4  499^14 ;  p.  365- 
866,  4  551-556 ;  p.  373-390,  4  574- 
601 ;  p.  399,  4  630 ;  p.  415-418,  4 


Causes,  Moxbifio— eoR^imted. 

649-651 ;  p.  421-423,  ^  657-658;  il 
424,  4  661 ;  p.  426,  4  666 ;  p. 445.^ 
688  m;  p.  451,  4  691,  692;  p. 46^ 
467,  4  714-719 ;  p.  476,  ^  733  A;  p. 
478-479,  4  740-741 ;  p.  48J484,  $ 
746c,-  p.525-527,4827<-828e,p. 
530-633,  837  6-841 ;  p.  598-539,^ 
847  ^-848 ;  p.  541-542,  854  »4; 
p.  547,  4  863  d;  p.  664,  ^  871;  p. 
603-564,  4  889  a;  p.  565, 4889;,- 
p.  569,  4  889  mm ;  p.  67M7S,  $896 
b;  p.  674-576,  4  890  ee-«;  p.  580, 
4  890i  e;  p.  592^93,  ^  89U  k;  p. 
644-651,  4  893  e-i;  p.  657-658.  ij 
893  o,  p ;  p.  661-663, 4  894-896;  p. 
665-670,  4  892  arm;  p.  67»-68l,f 
905  a;  p.  802-804,  4  1039;  p.86S- 
864,  4  1066 ;  p.  501-612,  ^  79^817. 

their  operation  at  the  beginning  devel- 
opment of  the  ovum  supplies  a  luj  to 
the  essential  philosophy  of  diieue, 
as  the  development  of  the  ormndoci, 
also,  to  that  of  physiology,  p.  47-4S, 
4  75-80. 

reflect  light  upon  pathological  ooadi- 
tions,  p.  414,  4  642  s;  p.  424,  ^  662 
or^,  p.  896,  4  621  b. 

two  kinds,  predisposing,  and  exadnf 
or  occasional,  which  are  both  ate^ 
nal  and  internal,  physical  and  mestil, 
p.  414-415,  4  646-648. 

the  predisposing,  general  and  spcdli^ 
p.  415,  4  648. 

the  predisposing,  most  important  ai  br- 
ing the  founaation  pf  disease,  p.  414, 
4  645^ 

the  exciting,  develop  disease  after  the 
predisposition  is  foxmed,  p.  414,  ^ 
645  e. 

the  predisposing  often  also  the  exating 
cause,  such  as  all  animal  and  vege- 
teble  poisons,  &c.  Many  inteiDal 
causes,  physical  and  mental,  maj  be 
either  pr«lisposing  or  eiotiDg,  or 
may  act  as  both.  Also,  numeroai 
external  causes  that  are  more  or  lets 
intermingled  with  the  atmosphere, 
and  whidi  are  essentially  predisoo^ 
ing  and  generaUy  require  the  sobse- 

auent  operation  of  exotoig  causes  for 
le  development  of  disease,  may  be 
both  predisposing  and  exdtmg,  of 
which  kind  are  concentrated  m«uj- 
mata,  p.  414,  4  645  c;  p.  *18,  4  J52 
e ;  p.  420-421,  4  654-666;  p.  428,  ^ 

669-660.  ^.  ^  e 

like  remedial  agents,  exert  their  fiirt  ef- 
fects locally,  and  thence  upn  otbcr 
parts  through  the  alterative  inftaeDce 
of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  sy^m, 
p.  416-416,  4  649  a,  b;  p.  421-W 
^67-668;  p.  620,4  826  «;  p.  5^, 
4  89Ui^,ifc;p.849,41059;p.^* 
4  1088 ;   Rbmbdibs,  Rembdul  A« 
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Causes,  Morbific— c(mh7m«<f. 

TioN,  IjuUx  II.  ;  Nbbvocts  Power, 
Index  J.  and  II. ;  Sympathy,  Sensi- 
bility, Vital  Pbopebtibs,  Index  I. 

all  such  as  are  of  a  miasmatic  nature, 
and  cold  and  analogous  causes,  do  not 
induce  disease  in  parts  which  are  the 
direct  seat  of  their  action,  but  in  oth- 
er parts  by  reflex  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  or  subsequently  upon 
their  direct  seat  of  action  by  reflex 
influences  propagated  by  the  primary 
derangements,  p.  59,  ^  129  h;  p.  63, 
4  137  d;  p.  66,  (fl^Or^;  p.  66-«7, 
i  148-151  ;  p.  33^-334,  ^  502-^06 ; 
p.  339-340,  i  514  g,  h  ;  p.  347-348, 
\  516  dy  No.  13 ;  p.  351-352,  ^  524 
e;  p.  367-368,  ^  558  a;  p.  416-417, 
^  649  c;  p.  421-424,  ^  657-660;  p. 
426,  ^  666  ;  p.  429-430,  ^  674  d;  p. 
465,  ^  714 ;  p.  522-523,  ^  827  b,  e ;  p. 
539,  ^  848 ;  p.  862-864,  ^  1066. 

their  impression  is  made  either  upon 
sympathetic  sensibility  or  irritability 
through  the  medium  of  their  direct 
seat  of  action,  when,  in  either  case, 
the  morbific  influences  are  propagated 
to  other  parts  by  an  alterative  influ- 
ence of  reflex  action  of  nervous  sys- 
tem, which  is  abo  true  of  remedial 
agents,  p.  66-67,  ^  148-151 ;  p.  89- 
90,  4  188-188^^  d,  <&c. ;  p.  101-103, 
^  201-204;  p.  106-109,  ^  222-230; 
p.  280-282,  {  450-451 ;  p.  284-287, 
\  455-459 ;  p.  323-362,  ^  499-530 ; 
p.  415-417,  $  649  o^ ;  p.  421-423, 
\  657-658 ;  p.  661-663,  ^  894  6-896 ; 
p.  665-670,  i  892  «-ot;  p.  679-681, 
\  905 a;  p.  520,  ^  826  c;  p.  849,  ^ 
1059 ;  p.  930,  ^  1088.  Reflex  Ac- 
tion or  Nbbvous  Systeh,  Index  II, ; 
Nervous  Power,  Index  I.  and  II. 

influenced  by  special  endowments  of 
different  tissues  and  parts  of  tissues, 
by  their  varying  susceptibilities,  by 
age,  constitution,  habits,  and  by  many 
morbific  causes  which  simply  predis- 
pose the  body  to  be  acted  upon  by 
some  other  predisposing  cause  of 
more  profound  operation,  but  the 
former  of  which  without  the  latter 
would  be  inoffensive,  and  yet  not  un- 
frequently  add  to  the  violence  of  the 
disease,  as  witnessed  in  epidemic 
measles,  and  other  epidemics,  p.  59, 
^  129  A,  t;  p.  61-^73,  ^  133-163;  p. 
866-367,  ^  556  a-^;  p.  372-397,  ^ 
573-626 ;  p.  399,  ^  628, 630 ;  p.  415- 
416,  ^  649  d^;  p.  418,  ^  851  b;  p. 
423-425,  ^  659-663 ;  p.  428,  ^  671 ; 
p.  508-512,  ^  795-817 ;  p.  524,  ^  827 
e,  689  /,  961  a  970  c^  * 

effects  of,  according  to  one  or  more, 
each  one  or  according  to  the  number, 
caUris  paribus,  producing  special  in- 
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Causes,  Morbific — continued. 

fluences  that  result  in  particular  forms 
of  disease,  and  so  of  remedies,  p.  27, 
^  52 ;  p.  400,  ^  630  d;  p.  417-420, 
^  650-653 ;  p.  423-425,  ^  659-663 ; 
p.  545,  ^  860 ;  p.  547-550,  ^  863  d. 

one,  generally  the  most  important,  and 
commonly  indispensable  to  any  given 
form  of  disease,  as  in  malignant  chol- 
era, plague,  yellow  fever,  all  cases  of 
poisoning,  all  resulting  fiom  remedial 
agents,  dec,  p.  418,  ^  652  b ;  p.  419- 
420,  ^  658 ;  p.  423,  ^  659 ;  p.  545,  ^ 
860. 

since,  therefore,  the  same  cause  is  always 
necessary  to  the  production  of  any 
specific  form  of  disease,  and  there  is 
no  resemblance  between  the  miasm 
which  is  allowed  by  all  to  sometixnes 
generate  yellow  fever,  plague,  dec, 
and  the  morbid  products  of  livinff  or- 
ganization, it  is  impossible  that  ttiese 
diseases  should  be  contagious ;  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  small-pox,  mea- 
sles, and  scarlet  fever  can  never  be 
propagated  but  by  contagion,  however 
the  bcSy  may  be  predisposed  by  other 
causes  to  the  more  ready  and  profound 
action  of  their  virus,  p.  419-420,  §  653. 
Also,  Self-lxiiited  Diseases,  Index 
II. 

operate  according  to  the  structure  and 
vital  constitution  of  parts,  and  as  they 
may  be  diverted  from  their  natural  con- 
dition. See  Structure,  and  Reme- 
dies, references  under  this  clause,  In- 
dexll. 

manifest  their  effects  at  intervals  corre- 
sponding more  or  less  with  their  na- 
ture, p.  420-423,  ^  654-659  ;  p.  426, 
^  666  a;  p.  631-632,  ^  892i  b,  c. 

the  predisposmg,  often  obscure,  p;  423, 
^669.  . 

there  may  be  a  long  series  of  predis- 
#posinpr  causes,  each  one  progressively 
affecting  the  organic  states,  out  with- 
out any  special  marks  of  disease,  when 
some  exciting  cause,  innocent  in  per- 
fect health,  may  give  rise  to  a  sudden 
explosion  of  morbid  symptoms,  p.  66- 
66,  H43  6,  c ;  p.  423,  ^  659 ;  p.  426» 
4  666. 

the  effects  of  moibifie  causes,  physical 
and  mental,  like  those  of  a  remedial 
nature,  owing  to  the  mutability  of  the 
properties  of  life,  p.  87,  ^  177-182 ; 
D.  120-122,  ^  237-240 ;  p.  414,  ^  642 
t  ,*  p.  542,  4  854  c,  d.  Also,  Vital 
Properties,  Index  I. 

hereditary  predisposition  equivalent  to 
remote  predisposing  causes,  p.  424,  ^ 
661 ;  p.  560-561,  f  886. 

one  disease  becomes  a  predisposing  cause 
of  the  same  or  of  other  diseases  in  other 
parts,  or  may  act  simply  as  an  exciting 
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Caofee,  Hoibific — continued. 

.  cauHe  when  the  latter  are  predUposed 
by  other  causes,  or  may  be  both  to- 
gether, and  more  or  less  according  to 
the  peculiarities  attending  the  vital 
constitution  of  different  parts,  and  by 
its  disturbing  influence  of  that  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system  by  which 
all  parts  are  constantly  maintained  in 
harmonious  relation  to  each  other,  and 
in  one  universal  concerted  action ;  and, 
as  diseases  thus  spring  up,  one  after 
another,  through  the  natural  and  for- 
ever operating  law  of  reflex  nervous 
action,  they  react  upon  and  mutuaUv 
aggravate  each  other,  while,  through 
the  same  natural  operation  of  the  nerv- 
ous influence,  a  blow  may  be  simul- 
taneously struck  at  the  whole  by  a 
single  remedy,  as  by  bloodletting  or 
a  cathartic,  p.  69,  ^  129  A,  t;  p.  61- 
68,  ^  133-152 ;  p.  75,  ^  165  b ;  p.  89, 
^88  a;  p.  101-102,  ^  201-203;  p. 
95,  ^  189 ;  p.  107-122,  ^  226-240 ; 
p.  282,  ^  451  e,/;  p.  284-286,  4  455- 
456;  p.  323-361,^09-^9;  p.415,$ 
647 ;  p.  422,  ^  660 ;  p.  424-425,  ^  662 ; 
p. 428,^673;  p.450,^489;;  p.465- 
467,  ^  714-719  ;  p.  483,  ^  746  c;  p. 
497,  i  779 ;  p.  506,^  803,804 ;  p.  506 
-612,  ^  807-817 ;  p.  561,  ^  886,  887  ; 
p.  592,  ^  891^  ki  p.  661-663,  ^  894- 
897 ;  p.  666-670,  ^902  a--m  ;  p.  679- 
681,  ^  906  a;  p.  703-709,  ^  940-951. 

stimulants,  irritants,  and  sedatives,  give 
rise  to  analogous  conditions  pf  disease, 
though  modified  by  the  nature  of  each 
cause,  p.  480,  ^  743 ;  p.  487-489,  ^ 
756 ;  p.  497-498,  *  779-780 ;  p.  510 
-512,  ^  813-817;  p.  528,  ^  827;  p. 
708,  ^  950 ;  p.  733,  *  974  b;  p.  773- 
775,  ^  1024 ;  p.  829,  ^  1057  a. 

their  modus  operandi,  and  of  remedial 
agents,  through  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  illustiated  by  a  Se^^ 
p.  679-681,  ^  905  a. 

may  extinguish  the  susceptibility  to  their 
action,  p.  364-366,  ^  544-556 ;  p.  425, 
4  664.     Also,  Small-pox,  Indie  11. 

may  establish  a  permanent  predisposition 
to  disease,  p.  426-426,  ^  665.  Also, 
Predisposition,  Indix  II. 

the  predisposing,  important  to  be  known, 
p.  424r425,  ^  662 ;  p.  487-488,  ^  756 ; 
p.  509, 4  811;  p.  510,^813  6;  p.  545, 
^859  6,-  p.  560-661,  ^  886. 

do  not  operate  upon  all  exposed  in 
times  of  epidemics,  and  why,  p.  394, 
4615,616;  p.  397, 4  623-626;  p.  416, 
4  648  &;  p.  426, 4  663. 

predisposition,  in  what  it  consists,  p.  426 
-427,  4  666.    Also,  Pkedibposition, 
Index  IL     . 
Causb,  Pathological.     See  Pathologi- 
cal Cadsk,  Index  II. 


Csll,  Primordial,  (jBee  Cxlu,  hiaL\ 

differs  in  organization  in  each  ipecia 
of  animals  and  plants,  as  sbioini  hj 
microscope,  p.  812-814,  ^  1051. 

wanting  in  low  organic  beiagi,  p.  813- 
814,^105U. 

shown  to  be  radically  different  b  oi- 
mals  and  plants  by  the  difierenee  m 
the  means  of  their  subsirteDce,p.IS, 
4  11 ;  p.  135-138, 429^^3^; p.815, 
4  1062.  Al80,p.H4'<8> 
Cebbbbo-Spinal  Systim.    SeeMxI, 

and  Nervous  Stbtev,  hda  II 
Chbmical      Phtsiolooists  —  cootoied 
from  Index  J., 

their  unavoidable  inoonsiBtencuSfCiB' 
tradictions,  admissioDS,  and  pen«> 
sions  of  Nature  demonstrate  tbe  ib* 
sence  of  all  relationship  of  Onuk 
Chemistiy  to  Physiology,  Patbolog;, 
and  Therapeutics,  p.  2,  ^  U ;  p.  6-14, 
Mi-6;  p.  19,  H8«;  IlS4,^43; 
p.  30-32,  ^  67-59 ;  p.  33,  ^  GO;  p. 
38-40,  ^  64  €-A;  p.  43,  ^ 67;  p. 86, 

4  176  d;  p.  95-96,  4  189  h;  p  ISS- 
133,  4  289-292 ;  p.  139,  ^  303|;  p. 
149,  ^  338-^39  a;  p.  15^155,^34$ 
-349 ;  p.  166-173,  ^  Z60,tkefinM 
columns ;  p.  174-191,  k  350i-350i; 

r  196-203,  ^  360-376i ;  p.  23i-a6, 
433-436;  p.  237-261,  $  487;- 

446  <{;  p.  274-279,  ^  447H48;  F 
482,  ^  744 ;  p.  484-489,  ^  747-756; 
p.  614-540,  f  819-861;  p.  69l«91, 

5  906-910;  p.  779-782,  H«»- 
1030 ;  p.  794-799,  ^  1038  *-l03i 
Also,  Obganic  Chbvistst,  bia  I 
and  II. 

Chemistbt,  Mbdical — contiBBfid  fm 

Index  i,  .        •  w 

continues  to  offer  its  testimoDj  in  be- 
half of  rational  medidne,  p.  771^788, 
*  1028-1030.  Also,  p.  433^  k 
676  ^ ;  p.  762,  H006  a. 

why  incapable  of  yielding  any  MX  to 
the  diSerent  brancfaes  of  Medidne, 
p.  8,  66 ;  p.  157,  ^  360,  «fltto«.  \ 
Ik;  p.  191,^351;  p.  203-^ 
876i4  p.  207,  ♦  3761  *;  p.  798,  § 
1034. 

where  rouidoy  Isft  it  ^e^^  T^ 
ago,  as  admitted,  p.  9,  ^  6 ;  P- »»» ^ 
376^ ;  p.  781,  «  1029. 
Cexldhood,  ,    ... 

extends  from  the  age  of  two  and  a  Wf 
to  fifteen  or  seventeen  yean  in  ma^ea, 
and  fourteen  to  seventeen  in  fenai^ 
p.  376, 6  677  a-At$  physiological  ana 
mental  characteri8tica,»677iH-wbA 

give  rise  to  new  diseases  or  to  jew 
modifications  of  infentile,  with  UIn»- 
tralions,  «  677<>-and  correspfflMMg 
results  from  remedies,  ^  577  rf. 
Chlobofobh,  Action  of^    See  AKiW 
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Cborka, 

treatment  of,  p.  690,  ^  8911  b,  d ;  p.  848, 
^  1 058  e,    AlsOy  A  ntisp ashodicsi  /»- 
dex  II. 
Cinchona  and  its  Alkaloids, 

introduction  into  practice,  p.  598-506,  ^ 
892  a. 

exemptiiy  what  are  called  gpecifie  vir- 
tues,  bat  which  are  often  manifested 
only  when  preceded  by  other  reme> 
dies  that  may  be  more  caratiTe,  or 
will  be  morbific  without  the  latter ; 
since  Uie  **  specifics"  possess  tonic  as 
well  as  febrifuge  virtues,  and  the  for- 
mer will  transcend  the  latter  if  the 
pathological  conditions  be  not  brought 
into  a  proper  relation  to  the  febrifuge 
▼irtue  ;  while,  also,  they  are  specific 
only  in  the  same  sense  as  coffee  and 
the  cold  dash  are  specifics  for  poison- 
ing by  opium,  p.  696-690, 4  899  aa. 
Also,  p.  67,  ^  149-161 ;  p.  422-426, 
i  662  oh:;  p.  43CM33,  ^  676;  p. 
608-511,  ^  807-^16;  p.  647-^50,  ^ 
863  d;  p.  66a-666,  ^  870  «a-872  a; 
p.  671-572,  ^  890  b;  p.  681^  f  890^ 
e;  p.  696-698,  ^  892  b,  e;  p.  606- 
607,  ^  892  m-r ;  p.  737-738,  ^  984. 

a  great  practical  error  to  suppose  that 
Cinchona  cures  intermittents  by  its 
tonic  virtue,  since  it  will  agmvate 
all  other  fevers,  at  least  in  tlMir  early 
stages,  and  all  inflammations  and  con- 
gestions that  are  not  the  coneequence 
of  the  same  canses  that  produce  inter- 
mittents, p.  663,  ^  870  aa;  p.  605- 
607,  ^  892  i»-r ;  p.  608-609,  ^  892i  e. 

exemplify,  with  ether  things,  the  im- 
portance of  ascertaining  the  remote 
predisposing  cause  of  disease,  p.  417- 
418,^648-661  tf;D.424r-426,^662a- 
c.    Also,  Causes,  M okbific,  Index  11. 

their  modus  operandi  not  obscure,  as 
reputed,  but  through  remote  lympa- 
thy  or  alterative  mfluence  of  reflex 
action  of  nervous  syetem,  p.  696-697, 
^  892  d;  p.  676-679,  ^  904  £,  d^-^- 
lustrated  oy  the  modus  operandi, 
through  remote  sympathy,  of  the  cold 
dash  and  cofiee  as  antidotes  for  poi- 
soning by  opium,  p.  338,  ^  614  d ;  p. 
692-^93,  ^  89U  k;  p.  737-738,  ^ 
984  b.  Also;  Sthpatht,  Sknsibil- 
iTT,  SsNSATiON,  Nmvovs  Power, 
Index  I.  Nervotts  Power,  Reflex 
Action  of  Nbbvovs  Ststbh,  Rbhe- 
nuL  Action,  Index  IL 

only  one  of  a  vast  variety  of  means  that 
will  arrest  intermittent  fever,  and  de- 
rived from  the  three  kingdoms  of  Na- 
ture, as  well,  also,  MenUd  Emotions 
— thus  showing  their  modus  operandi 
through  alterative  influence  of  reflex 
nervous  action,  or  of  direct  in  the  ease 
of  the  Passions,  and  the  consequent 


Cinchona  and  its  Alkaloids — continued. 
substitution  of  more  favorable  patho- 
logical conditions  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  remedy,  p.  697,  ^  892  c. 
Also,  p.  69,  ^  149-161 ;  p.  87,  ^  177- 
182 ;  p.  107-110,  ^  227-232 ;  p.  426, 
4666;  p. 43(M33, ^75-676 ;  p. 473 
-474,  4  783  0 ;  p.  642,  ^  864  c-e ;  p. 
546,  4  860 ;  p.  647-660,  ^  863  cT;  p. 
661-670,  4  894-902 ;  p.  704,  ^  943  ft 
-944 a;  p.  707,  ^  947 ;  ^  892 b,  892^ 
V,  961  e.  Remedial  Action,  subdi- 
vieian  Mental  Emotions,  Index  IL 
two  methods  of  treatment  by,  the  mod- 
erate and  excessive,  one  regarding 
the  recuperative  law,  the  other  rely- 
ing wholly  upon  the  drug,  and  their 
results  considered,  p.  696-604,  ^  892 

CixcvLATioN  OF  THE  Blooi><— Continued 
from  Index  I.    See  Veins,  Index  H 

a  right  estimate  of  the  powers  which 
cany  on  the  circulation  important  in 
philosophical  and  practical  medicine, 
p.  208,  4  382  \  p.  214-216,  ^  393-396 
— prevailing  errors  in  regard  to  it 
prolific  of  evil,  p.  208,  ^  383 ;  p.  216^ 
^394. 

Author  assigns  seven  elements,  which 
concur  harmoniously  together,  p.  209, 
4  384 ;  p.  934,  ^  1090. 

Author  shows  an  exquisite  vital  consent 
of  action  of  veins  with  the  arteries 
through  reflex  influence  oi  cerebro- 
spinal and  ganglionic  systems,  '*not 
less  80  than  the  iris  with  the  retina" 
—excluding  the  mechanical  doctrine, 
p.  210,  4  389 ;  p.  216,  ^  394, 395  ;  p. 
216,^399;  p.  286,  ^  456  a,  ft ;  p.  340, 
4  614  k ;  p.  827,  §  1066,  p.  508,  §  794. 

venous  circulation  determined  princi- 
pally by  derivative  power  of  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the  arterial 
through  the  pulmonary  veins  by  the 
left  cavities ;  but  a  propelling  power 
of  the  arterial  capillaries  is  indispens- 
able, assisted  also  by  the  muscular 
power  ofthe  veins,  p.  210-211,  ^  388, 
389, 390 ft;  p.  212-213,  ^ 392 ;  p.  216, 
4  396 ;  p.  603,  ^  794 ;  p.  934,  ^  1090. 

objections  answered,  p.  211,  ^  389, 890 
ft ;  p.  214,  4  392  c. 

Author  shews  that  the  suction  power 
■of  the  heart  is  indispensable  to  the 
portal  circulation,  and  to  that  of  the 
lymphatics,  lacteals,  thoracic  duct,  and 
umbilical  vein,  p.  21 1,  ^  390 a;  p.  214, 
4  392  Cj  i— and  shows  that  the  valves 
of  the  veins  aie  always  open  unless 
•    there  be  a  reflux  of  blood,  p.  212,  ^  89 1 . 

the  action  of  the  capillary  arteries,  and 
the  influence  ofthe  nervous  system 
npon  them,  and  upon  the  veins,  shown 
by  their  natural  phenomena  and  by 
Exp.  by  BoNivA  and  Pbooxee,  p. 
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216,  ^  394-399 ;  p.  227,  M^  ;  P- 
485,  ^  750  a,  and  p.  827,  ^  1056. 
Also,  Medical  and  Pkunologtcai  Com^ 
mentariest  Article  rowEBS  which 
Circulate  the  Blood,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
398-426,  where  the  foregoing  eub- 
jecte  are  elaborated;  and  Article  The- 
ories of  iNFLAMMATlOlf,  p.  141-207. 

doPPBE, 

its  modus  operandi  through  alterative 
action  of  reflex  nervous  influence  as 
an  antidote  for  poisoning  by  opium, 
and  illustrated  by  analogous  efiiscts 
of  cold  dash  through  the  same  influ- 
ence, p.  338,  ^  514  d ;  p.  692-693,  ^ 
891 M  ;  p.  737-738,  ^  984  ^. 
Cold,  Shower  Bath,  dec., 

employed  to  illustrate  the  reflex  action 
of  tne  nervous  system  in  the  produc- 
tion and  cure  of  diseases,  whatever 
{>art  may  be  the  seat  of  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  remedial  and  morbific  agents, 
and  to  show  how  readily  and  vari- 
ously the  nervous  influence  b  modi- 
fied in  its  nature,  and  how,  as  render- 
ed thus  alterative  of  organic  actions, 
it  readily  lights  up  diseases,  or  proves 
the  direct  efficient  means  of  cnror- 
being  equally  true  of  mental  emotions 
according  to  their  nature  as  of  phys- 
ical causes,  p.  107-112,  f  227-234  b ; 
p.  230,  ^  422 ;  p.  246,  ^  440  e;  p. 
263,  i  4^1  d;  p.  3aa-324,  4  499- 
500  c;  p.  338,  ^  614  d;  p.  839-341, 
^  514  p^-m;  p.  369,  ^  627  b;  p.  360, 
^  627  d;  p.  416-417, 4  649  e ;  p.  421 
-422,  4  626 ;  p.  661-«63,  4  894-896 ; 
p.  670-671,  4  902  m ;  p.  880,  4  1074. 
Also,  Skin  ;  Causes,  MoEBirxc,  In- 
dex 11;  p.  680,  4  S90k  d. 

illustrates,  also,  lirom  its  want  of  astrin- 

Sency,  and  difficulty  of  its  absorption, 
le  modus  operandi  of  Astringents 
through  alterative  influence  of  reflex 
action  of  nervous  system,  p.  633,  4 
642 ;  p.  672, 4  890  b.    Also,  last  pre- 
ceding references^  and  Ipecacuahha, 
Index  II. 
Coloctnth, 
its  therapentical  and  morbific  eflects,  p 
866,  4  1063. 
CoMBUSTiow,  Spontaiteous, 

of  the  human  bddy,  p.  863,  4  1066  a. 
Constipation,  Habitual, 
most  successfully  treated  by  small  and 
frequently-repeated  doses,  and  not  by 
full  and  rarer  doses,  of  cathartics — 
the  reflex  nervous  influence  being 
mildly  maintained  in  the  former  case, 
while  it  is  abrupt  and  violent  in  the 
latter,  p.  366,  4  566  &,  and  references 
there ;  p.  667-669, 4  889  Ir-mm.  Also, 
Alteratives,  Cathartics,  £xeb- 
CI8E,  Index  IL 


Consumption.    See  PHTHitta  Polmova- 
lis,  Index  II. 

Contagion— continued  from  Imdex  I^ 
subject  to  the  law  of  limitation  in  re- 
spect to  causes  of  a  specific  naiuie  ■ 
showing  that  yellow  fever,  planie, 
small-pox,  measles,  and  ocailel  vver 
can  not  be  alike  produeed,  in  either 
case,  by  vegetable  miawmala  and  Ij 
the  morbid  products  of  living 
zation.  And  so,  upon  the  san 
dple,  nothing  will  change,  in  a 
constitution,  an  inflammation  of  the 
common  kind  into  a  q>ecific  fonn,  oi- 
less  as  when  a  qiecific  vims  is  a|iplied 
to  a  wound  or  an  ulcer,  and  abo  un- 
less some  specific  pedispQaitioD,Eks 
the  scrofulous  diathesis,  be  inqilanited 
in  the  constitution  (which  is  efoiv- 
alent  to  a  specific  remote  canse);  and 
each  one  of  the  specific  causes  wil 
produce  a  pertieular,  and  geneiaOy 
well-marked  species  or  variety  of  tM 
disease.  And  so  of  yellow  fever,  in- 
termittent fever,  {dagne,  dec,  pw  27, 
^  52 ;  p.  418-420,  ^  65S-653.  Also, 
Causes,  Morbific,  Index  II. 

Convulsions, 
contrary  to  the  ofunion  of  MaishaU  Han, 
that  "  all  oonvnlaive  affectiflns  aic 
diseases  of  the  true  spinal  or  ezdto> 
motory  system  ;'^  they  are  coannooly 
owinff  to  simple  irritation  propasated 
firom  distant  parts  both  npon  themes 
and  spinal  cord,  and  the  oonseqgent 
reflection  of  an  irritating  nerrons  in* 
fluence  upon  the  voluntary  mnsdes. 
Hence  a  division  of  the  gum,  or  of  a 
nerve  or  tendon,  or  a  warm  poohice 
to  themf  or  an  enema,  may  aft  once 
put  an  end  to  the  trouble,  p.  357-368, 
^  526  d;  p.  590-^91,  §  891i  b;  p. 
692-^93,  ^  89U  i. 
questions  of  this  nature  not  to  be  de- 
termined by  expeximents  whidi  do 
not  refer  to  the  nervous  system  as  a 
whole,  p.  287-290,  ^  458-461^ ;   p. 
292,  M73  a;  p.  296,  ^  476  e;  p. 
303,  ^48le,  f.    Also,  Mental  Emo- 
tions, Index  II. 
nevertheless,  diseases  ot  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  are  apt  to  give  rise^  both 
1^  direct  and  reflex  action,  to  great 
diBtnrbances  in  the  organs  of  organic 
life,  and  the  PasiionB,  throagh  the 
intercommunication  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal and  sympathetic  sjr*lein8,niay 
produce  convulsions,  as  m  hysteria ; 
though  not  so  diseases  of  the  nerv- 
ous centres,  unless  th^  result  in  ef- 
fusion or  disorganixation,  p.  334,  § 
608. 
how  relieved  by  Antispasmodics  throagh 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  ^stem. 
See  ANTisPASKODicSy  btdex  IL 
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Cotton  Wool, 
a  sedatiTo,  and  curative  of  inflammations 
and  nlcen,  p.  883,  ^  1057  k, 

COCNTBB-ISRXTANTS, 

belong  to  Author's  eighth  order  of  Anti- 
l^ogistics,  and  eonsist  of  VesieanU, 
KuhefadenUf  SuppurantSf  Eseharot- 
ieSjPoleiUuU  CauUranis,  Actual  Caur 
terantg.  Other  g$pvmB  belong  to  this 
order  of  Local  AppUcaiians,  p.  642- 
644,  ^  893  a,  b. 

Tesicants  the  most  important,  but  mostly 
limited  to  the  genos  Ganthaiis,  p.  644, 

I    ^  893  e. 

all  may  operate  upon  internal  parts 
through  alterative  influence  of  reflex 
action  of  nervous  system ;  but  many 
of  them  are  commonly  local  only  in 
their  effects.  Whenever  they  exceed 
the  limit  of  local  action,  it  is  through 
reflex  nervous  influence,  and  this  in- 
fluence, especially  in  the  case  of  vesi- 
cants, instead  of  being  curative,  mav 
produce  or  aggravate  disease,  accord- 
mg  to  existing  susceptibilities  and  the 
natural  endowment  of  tissues  and  or- 
gans, and  throw  the  whole  bodv  into 
universal  commotion — by  which  is 
exemplified  the  close  analogy  between 
remeoial  and  morbific  agents,  and,  as 
demonstrated  (articles  Canthandest 
SetoHf  Coldf  dec.,  Indez  //.),  that  reme- 
dies do  not  operate  by  absorption,  but 
through  alterative  action  of  the*  nerv- 
ous influence,  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  remedy  or  mental  emo- 
tion and  the  existing  susceptibilities 
of  organs  that  may  arise  from  disease, 
dec  ,  p.  338,  ^  514  d;  p.  369-860,  ^ 
527  b  :  p.  592,  ^  8911  g  f  p.  642-659, 
^  893  o-^;  p.  679-681,  ^905  a;  p. 
850,  ^  1059 ;  ^  1088.  Rwlbx  Ac- 
TioN  OP  Nbrtous  Systbm,  Rbmbdibb  ; 
Causes,  Mobbipic  ;  Mbntal  Emo- 
tions, Stbuotubb,  Index  11, ;  Nbbv- 
ons  PowBB,  Index  I.  and  II, 

introductory  review  of  problems  relative 
to  the  operation  of  other  remedies 
through  alterative  action  of  reflex 
nervous  infloence  to  &cilitate  an 
understanding  of  the  same  modus 
operandi  of  Gounter-Iiritants,  which 
opens  widely  a  view  of  the  Author's 
principles  relative  to  vital  solidism, 
and  direct  and  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system  in  the  production  and 
cure  of  disease,  p.  645-646,  ^  893  c,  i. 

their  immediate  effect  strictly  morbific, 
variously  modifyinj^  the  nervous  in- 
fluence, and  imparting  to  it  an  alter- 
ative condition  which  may  be  either 
curative  or  morbific  accoxding  to  ex- 
isting susceptibilities,  du:.,  p.  646- 
668,  ^  898  c-p.  Also,  the  foregoing 
references  to  Iniex. 


Counter-irritants— coitiifitt<<2. 

the  artiflcial  inflammation  produced  by 
the  vesicating  plaster  either  in  the 
skin  or  the  bladder  readily  subsides, 
and  thus,  also,  through  its  develop- 
ment and  modification  of  reflex  nerv- 
ous influence,  it  institutes  such  path- 
ological changes  in  diseased  internal 
organs  as  to  lead  to  their  speedy  cure 
— thus  illustrating  the  morbific  nature 
of  positive  remedial  action  and  its  dis- 
tinction from  the  effects  of  more  pro- 
foundly morbific  causes,  that  remedies 
cure  by  substituting  new  and  transi- 
toiy  pathological' conditions,  and  the 
great  recopeFative  law  of  Nature ;  and 
which  is  fiirther  shown  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  plaster  of  Cantharides 
will  arrest  erysipelas,  and  the  oil  of 
turpentine  relieve  scalds,  p.  646-647,  ^ 
898<^;  p. 652,  ^893/;  p. 682,  ^9056. 

the  foregoing  quick  subsidence  of  the 
artificial  inflammations  illastrates, 
also,  the  principle  involved  in  the 
spontaneous  subsidence  of  the  self- 
limited  diseases ;  for,  however  pro- 
foundly their  morbific  causes  may 
operate,  they  carry  with  them  the 
virtues  which  administer  to  the  re- 
cuperative law,  and  are  on  common 
ground  with  remedial  agents  when 
ttiese  give  rise  to  inflammation,  p. 
544-545,  M63;  p.  850,  ^  1059. 
Also,  Rbmbdibb,  Rbmbdial  Action  ; 
BisBASBs,  Sblp-limitbd;  Index  II. 

their  curative  and  morbific  effects  wpon 
deep-seated  parts  refute  the  doctrine 
of  the  operation  of  remedies  by  ab- 
sorption, and  confirm  the  Author's 
doctrine  of  the  alterative  influence 
of  reflex  action  of  nervous  system,  p. 
838,  ^  514  d;  p.  847,  ^  516  d,  Nos. 
12,  13 ;  p.  642-647,  ^  893  ;  p.  679- 
681,  ^  905  <i;  p.  850,  ^  1059  a,  1088. 

the  cutaneous  effusions  to  which  they 
give  rise  not  instrumental,  p.  648,  ^ 
893/;  also,  Swbat,  Index  ll. — ^nev- 
ertheless, full  vesication,  like  active 
purging,  is  often  indispensable ;  and 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  results 
of  simple  Rubefiicients  and  vesication 
by  Cantharides,  ibid.,  and  p.  564,  ^  889 
b;  p.  665,  ^  889/— which  difference 
is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  difference  in 
the  virtues  of  the  remedies,  and  in 
part  to  the  difference  in  time,  as  seen 
particularly  in  vesication  by  Canthar- 
ides and  scalding  water,  and  in  the 
difference  in  results  in  the  treatment 
by  one  or  the  otherof  acute  and  chronic 
inflammations— and  by  the  whole  of 
which  is  illustrated  the  philosophy 
which  concerns  the  vast  difference 
between  a  sudden  and  gradual  devel- 
opment of  reflex  nervous  influence 
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Conntet-lTniBnt&— continued. 

of  a  deleteriouB  natoie,  as  seen*,  in 
the  fonner  ease,  in  the  iatal  effects 
of  blows  upon  the  epigastric  region, 
the  shock  of  surgical  operations,  and 
the  violent  passions,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
tartarised  antimony,  a  large  abstrac- 
tion of  blood,  p.  648,  ^  893^;  p.66a- 

651,  ^  893  t.  Also,  p.  296,  ^476  c, 
476i  b ;  p.  S98-299,  i  476^  A.477  a ; 
p.  300,  ^  479 ;  p.  804,  ^  481  ^;  p. 
819-^20,  M9^;  p.  384*336,  ^  609- 
511 ;  p.  623-524,  ^  827  d;  p.  625,  ^ 
828  6,  e;  p.  661-663,  ^  894-896 ;  p. 
70a-711,  ^940-952 ;  p.  726,  ^  961. 

opposed  to  the  sodden  and  violent  op- 
eration of  counter -irritants,  d&c.,  as 
last  considered,'  is  the  eradual  and 
persistent  development  of  reflex  nerv- 
ous influence  as  manifested  by  small 
and  frequently  repeated  vesications, 
and  by  setons  and  issues,  in  treating 
chronic  inflammations — the  decision 
being  ih  iavor  of  the  first  remedy,  p. 
648-649,  ^  893  ^,  k;  p.  679-681,  ^ 
905  a— it  being  the  same,  also,  in  the 
case  of  small  uid  repeated  leechings, 
p.  696-697,  ^  926,  927  a.    A]so,Al- 

TXRATIVBS,  LbKOHING,  Ittd^  II. 

the  extent  and  part  of  the  surface  vesi- 
cated, and  the  intensity  of  the  artificial 
inflammation,  and  the  time  of  applica- 
tion, as  it  respects  antecedent  means, 
are,  as  vrith  other  remedies  in  thmr 
appropriate  use,  important  considera- 
tions, p.  649-652,  ^  893  t-^. 

comparison  between  the  physiological 
effects  of  scalding  water,  cantharides 
plaster,  rubefacients,  and  moxa,  p. 
650^51,  ^  893  i. 

the  vesicating  plaster  generally  too  small, 
and  may  be  useful  only  from  a  determ- 
ination of  a  powerfully  alterative  in- 
fluence of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
•  system,  obtained  by  vesicating  a  very 
large  surface,  p.  651, 4  893  ib;  p.  847, 
^  1058  q. 

in  •  acute  inflammations,  and  offcen  in 
chronic,  bloodletting,  cathartics,  &c., 
important  as  preliminaiy  remedies, 
and  vesicants  should  be  the  last  in 
the  series,  p.  657-658,  ^  893  p;  p. 
765-766,  f  1007  ft-1008 ;  p.  847,  * 
1058  q. 

how  managed  in  cerebral  inflammation, 
p.  651,  ^  893  it ;  p.  847, 4  1058  q. 

with  certain  exceptions,  the  nearer  ven- 
cants  are  applied  to  the  region  of  dis- 
ease the  better,  nor  does  it  appear  to 
be  of  any  great  moment  what  tissue 
of  an  organ  may^be  afiected,  p.  651- 

652,  ^  893  Jt-m. 

'  utility  of  vesicants  in  hemorrhage  from 
important  organs,  p.  659,  ^  893  r. 
Also,  HsHOBRBAOB,  Indcx  IL 


Counter-irritants— eoRlmttfd. 

vesicatioh  by  Canthazides 
followed  by  a  bad  condition  ot  the 
skin,  but  only  so  in  special  and  se- 
vere forms  of  disease,  p.  667,  f  893 
o;  &r  greater  evils  result  firaoi  their 
premature  application,  and  when 
tkloodletting,  occ.,  should  be  the  rea- 
edies,  p,  657-^58,  ^693  p. 

unfitvonrabie  conditions  for  their  use,  p. 
657-658,  i  893  o,  p. 

analogy  between  counter-inifcatifln  aal 
leering,  p.  648-649,  $893^,  k;  ^ 
659,  ^  893  9 ;  p.  696-697,  ^  926,927 
a.    Also,  LsBCHiif  o,  Index  IL 

many  ether  local  remedies  not  bdong- 
ing  to  the  group  of  Coonter-Iirikaatt 
operate  more  or  less  upon  the  siae 
principle  of  alterative  influence  of  n> 
flex  action  of  nervous  system,  waA 
as  iodine,  mercurial  plaster,  ventxii, 
aconite,  camphor,  &c,  p.  659,  $  893 
g%.  Also,  Plastbrs,  Acoiotb  unda 
Sbdatives,  Index  II. 

the  doctrines  of  metastasis  and  nrpal- 
sum  examined  through  the  analogoai 
vital  endowments  of  tissues  of  tie 
same  kind,  and  in  comiexion  with 
counter-irritation — the  doctrines  lov- 
ing led  to  a  great  abase  of  rcme&i 
— 4he  whole  illustrating  the 
cious  alterative  influences  of 
action  of  the  nervous  system 
directed  by  malpractice,  p.  652-656, 
^893n.  Also,  Stbuctuse  ;  Causbs, 
MoBBiric ;  Rekbdial  Acnov,  Judex 
//. ;  Nbrvoits  Powxr,  Lidex  I.  ad 
Ih  Also,  p.  851,  ^  524  2^  c 
Cboton  Oil,  modus  Cfperandi  cf.    See 

Oii^  Cboton,  Index  II. 
Cbovp, 

illustrates  differences  in  the  Tital  con- 
stitution of  parts,  p.  61-62,  ^  134, 
135. 

its  disappearance  in  eariy  lifo  owing  to 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  tissues, 
p.  374,  ^  576  d;  p.  376,  4  577  e 
Also,  Stbuctubb,  mdex  II. 

treatment   of,  by  bloodletting,  dec,  p. 
375,  4  576  e;  p  638,  ^  89S4  /;  p. 
696,  ^  925  ^ ;  p.  766-778,  f  1009- 
1018  ;  p.  846,  ^  l06Sp,  964  d. 
Cupping, 

•  intermediate  in  effects  between  general 
bloodletting  and: leeching, -bat  moot 
allied  to  the  fonner,  since  it  does  not 
institute  the  specific  changes  of  the 
latter  in  the  divided  vessels,  p.  702- 
703,  ^  939. 

deficient  in  that  special  reflex  nervous 
influoice  which  belongs  to  leediing, 
and  in  that  important  abruptness  and 
decision  of  the  same  influence  which 
forms  the  great  advantage  of  general 
bloodletting,  and  can  therefijre  rarely, 
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if  ever,  supersede  the  other  methods, 
p.  702-703,  ^  939  «, /".  Also,  Gkner- 
iL  Bloodlbttino,  Lexcbino,  NsBy- 
0U8  PowsB,  Index  IL 

difference  from  leechine  farther  shown 
by  the  blood  flowinff  from  larger  ves- 
sels, and  will  not  now  without  cup- 
ping-glasses, while  patients  have  died 
of  hemorrhage-  iirom  a  single  leech- 
bite,  p.  694,  ?  922 ;  p.  702,  ^  939. 

most  useful  in  early  me,  as  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  abetracted  u  greater  in 
the  ratio  of  sise,  p.  696,  ^  925  b ;  p. 
703,  ^  939  / 


D. 


Daewin,  Ch. — On  the  Origin  of  Speeiei 

by  Natural  Seleetion^  p.  814^  no<«. 
Dbath — continued  from  Index  /., 

physiology  of,  p.  401,  ^  631 ;  p.  402- 
404,  ^  634>637. 

when  natural,  the  result  of  progressive 
changes  incident  to  organic  functions, 
p.  401-402,  ^  633.  Also,  Strdcturx, 
Ghilohood,  Youth,  Ind^x  II. 

life  maintained  after  apparent  death,  p. 
403,^637;  p.  805,  ^  1041. 

rise  of  heat  after  apparent,  p.  266,  f 
447  d. 

reflex  action  of  nervous  system  often 
occurs  after  apparent  death,  and  oc- 
casions movements  oT  the  voluntary 
muscles,  p.  403,  ^  637;   p.  805,  ^ 

*  1041. 

alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of 
iris  from  light  after,  p.  806,  ^  1041 ; 
p.  875-^76,  ^  1072  a. 
**  Dbbilitt"— continued  from  Index  /., 

doctrine  of,  and  its  fatal  tendencies,  p. 
813,  ^  487  A;  p.  371-372,  ^  569  b-e; 
p.  396,  ^  621  a;  p.  480-481,  ^  743 ; 
p.  486-489,  ^  752-756  ;  p.  499,  ^  785 ; 
p.  511,  ^  815;  p.  715-721,  ^  959- 
960  b;  p.  722,  f  960  g;  p.  729,  ^ 
967;  p.  730-731,  ^  969  c-970  J;  p. 
735-736,  ^  977-990 ;  p.  749,  ^  992  i  ; 
p.  751,  ^  999  e ;  p.  753,  ^  1001  b ;  p. 
756-767,  ^  1005  b-h ;  p.  759-760,  ^ 
1005  >,  k;  p.  764,  ^  1006  /-1007  b; 
p.  856-861,  ^  1063-1065;  p.  868- 
869,  ^  1068  0,  b;  p.  '726,  4  961  b. 

DBrECATION, 

Author's  opinion  that  the  Intestine  is 
under  the  controlling  influence  of  the 
Will,  and  that  in  Defecation  the 
Will  brings  it  into  action  in  concert 
with  the  determination  of  the  nerv- 
ous influence  upon  the  abdominal,' 
levator,  perineal,  and  sphincter  mus- 
cles —  supplying  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  C^ative  Design  in  the  crit- 
ical nature  of  rendering  a  portion  of 
the  intestine  a  voluntary  part,  and 


Defecation— •con^tftued. 

sociating  its  action  with  that  of  the 
other  muscles  that  are  engaged  in 
defecation,  p.  325,  ^  500  e ;  p.  326,  ^ 
600  h.  Also,  p.  Ill,  ^  2331 ;  p.  113, 
^  234c;  p.  330,  ^  600  n;  andWiLL, 
Intebtinx,  Index  L  and  IL 
Dblibium  Tbbmbns, 

supplies  an  unusual  example  of  the 
modifyii\g  effects  of  disease,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  its  remote  cause, 
upon  the  operation  of  loss  of  blood, 
as  i(  respects  its  influences  upon  Uie 
nervous  system,  especially  when  con- 
trasted with  its  effects  in  cerebral  in* 
flammation  and  congestion,  p.  734,  f 
976  b;  p.  849,  ^  1058  y.  Also, 
p.  678,  note;  Bbain,  Inflamma- 
tion or,  hidex  II;  p.  426,  ^  662  c. 
Dubxtbs, 

produced  by  pricking  floor  of  fourth 
cerebral  ventricle,  p.  792,  ^  1032  d. 

the  only  disease  in  which  suffar  is  said 
to  be  found  at  large  in  the  hlood,  and 
this  questioned  by  many  Chemists,  p. 
786,  ^  1031  ;  p.  789,  ^  1032  b, 

blood  in,  said  by  Chemists  to  be  per- 
fectly natural,  p.  786-787,  ^  1031  b, 

vegetable  food  in,  said  to  be  conducive 
to  the  disappearance  of  saccharine 
matter  from  the  urine,  p.  784,  ^  1031  b» 
Diabbhcba,  and  Cholxba  Infantum, 

their  principles  of  treatment,  p.  567,  f 
889  k ;  p.  571-572,  ^  890  b ;  p.  675- 
676,  ^  890  h-l ;  p.  577-678,  ^  890 
0-9;  p.  841,  ^  1058  d. 
Dxqbstion  in  Animals  and  Plants,  ob 
Assimilation, 

the  principal  element  of  assimilation  in 
animals,  p.  147,  ^  332. 

assimilation,  common  to  plants  and  an- 
imals, p.  126,  ^  249. 

the  function  by  which  the  properties  of 
life  are  communicated  to  aead  mat- 
ter, p.  134,  ^  296. 

chemical  changes  arrested  in  stomach, 
p.  134,  ^  297 ;  p.  136,  f  301 ;  p.  150, 
$839  6. 

food  of  animals  organic,  of  plants  inor- 
ganic, p.  15,  ^  11-14 ;  p.  20,  ^  18  c; 
p.  135,  4  300  ;  and  Index  I.  and  U., 
Plants,  Plants  and  Animals. 

the  animal  dependent  on  the  vegetable 
kinffdom,  but  reciprocally  useful  to 
each  other,  p.  15,  ^  9-14;  p.  135- 
136,  M03 ;  p.  137,  ^  303i  4-c— 
plants  the  providers — animals  the 
consumers,  p.  16,  4  14;  p.  137,  ^ 
803i  a. 

assimilating  organs  verr  simple  in 
plant#,  p.  186-137,  ^  302-803. 

food  of  plants  mostly  from  atmosphere, 
and  comments  upon,  p.  135-137,  ^ 
303. 

office  of  roots  and  leaves,  and  light  and 
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Digestion  in  Animals,  6t^.— continued, 
darkness,  p.  136-137,  ^  303  e-e;  p. 
138-139,  i  303M03I. 

something  of  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  p. 
136-137,  ^  303  <t-303i  b;  p.  138,  $ 
303i. 

carbonic  acid  sas,  food  of  plants,  and 
proportion  of  in  atmosphere,  how  it 
got  there,  and  other  comments,  and 
Its  relation  to  oxygen,  p.  136-138,  ^ 
303  a-303^. 

Liebig^s  identificatbn  of  functions  of 
living  with  the  physics  of  defd  plants, 
p.  139,  ^  303f 
DioKSTioN  (in  Animals)— continued  from 
iTidex  I.f 

digestion,  respiration,  and  calorification, 
the  main  intrenchments  of  Organic 
Chemistry,  jp.  147,  ^  333. 

comparative  view  of  reasoning  from  re- 
suits  of  experiments  upon  animals  to 
physiological  and  morbid  conditions 
of  man,  and  chemical  experiments 
upon  dead  matter  with  the  same  in- 
tentions, p.  148,  ^  334,  335. 

the  three  schools  have  different  theories 
of,  p.  6-7,  ^  4i  ;  p.  149,  ^  337. 

Liebig's  doctrine  of  Chymification,  and 
method  of  reasoning,  p.  149-160,  ^ 
838-339  a;  p.  154-178,  ^  349-350}. 
Also,  p.  239-379,  ^  440-448. 

Conclusions  from  Dr.  Beaumont's  ex- 
periments, and  tabular  view  ot,  p.  150, 
)  339  b  s  p.  200,  (i  366. 

Spallanzani,  Hunter,  Fordjce,  Tiede- 
mann,  their  vital  doctrines  of,  p.  150- 
152,  ^  340-344. 

Prout's  and  Carpenter's  reasoning  upon, 
p.  15^153,  i  145-148. 

Roget  and  Wagner  doubtful  about  it,  p. 
163,  ^  848. 

Miilder's  application  of  Chemistry,  p. 
179-183,  i  350}  or-g. 

opinion  of  the  **  Manchester  lAterary 
and  Philosophical  Society^^  rendered 
in  favour  of  Author's  views,  p.  156, 
^350. 

the  parallel  columnsi  p.  19,  ^  18  «;  p. 
156-173,  ^  850 ;  p.  182,  ^  350}  gg ; 
p.  189-190,  ^  350}  n;  p.  277-278,  ^ 
447^^. 

organs  of,  in  animals,  complex  and  va^ 
nous,  with  a  corresponding  variety  in 
functions  and  gastric  juice,  and  food, 
p.  140,  (f  304-306 ;  p.  191-192,  ^  353 ; 
p.  223-226,  ^  409  e-j. 

how  to  make  up  an  unknown  animal 
from  any  given  part,  as  a  tooth,  or 
bone,  dec.,  p.  144-145,  ^  323-324— 
all  the  parts  referring  to  the  digestive 
organs  and  special  nature  of  the  gas- 
tric juice,  and  the  kind  of  instinct 
also,  p.  145,  ^  325 ;  p.  193,  ^  356. 

varieties  as  to  stomach,  salivary  fflands, 
liver,  and  organs  of  masticatioa»  p. 
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140-141,  f  806,  309-311 ;  p.  19S,  $ 
353. 

prerogatives  of  the  stomach,  and  its  dis- 
tinctions from  all  things  else,  p.  14Ss 
^326;  p.  148-149,  4  336;  p.  193,^ 
356 ;  p.  191-196,  ^  35a-360. 

Chemistry  inconsistent  wHh  itadf  m 
assuming  that  its  agencies  distaib 
those  organic  compounds  in  diyntf- 
cation  which  had  been  elaborated  fir 
the  purpose  of  receiving  in  the  sIob- 
ach  the  first  impress  towards  restor- 
ing their  organic  endowments,  and 
since  also  an^  chemical  change  would 
be  a  restoration  of  the  componndi  to- 
wards that  condition  of  which  tbs 
vegetable  kingdom  takes  charge,  p. 
196,  4  360,  361.  Alpo,  p.  15,  4  1^ 
14;  p.  16,  ^  16-18  ;  p.  34,  ^  42;  p. 
30,^59;  p.  83,  460;  p.  135,^301; 
p.  143,  4  322  ;  p.  201,  ^  374,  375. 

physiological  endowment  of  the  pylone 
orifice,  p.  141-142,  ^  813. 

gastric  juice  the  principal 

agent,  and  what  the  VttaEsts 
Chemists  say  of  it,  p.  140-141 , 4  307 ; 
p.  150-152,  4  340-344 ;  p.  15^-153^ 
}  345-348 ;  p.  157-173,  ^  350,  Not. 
6,  7X54;  8X55;  11,  12x68;  25- 
27x71-76;  29 X 78,  79,  fMKraOel col- 
umns; p.  193-199,  §  366-364}. 

uses  of  bile,  saliva,  dec.,  p.  142,  ^  314< 
316. 

chemical  substitutes  for  gastric  jniee,  ■ 
197-203, 4  363-376} ;  p.  761,  ^  109- 
p.  784,  4  1031  6. 

Chemistry  allows  that  *'  we  are  uikoDf 
ignorant  of  the  proximate  metamor- 
phosis of  albummous  bodies  in  Uie 
stomach  during  digestion  ;"  and  that, 
"  although  hypotheses  are  not  want- 
ing regudinff  the  mode  of  action  of 
Pepsin,  loe  Jcnow  nothing  of  its  n^ 
tare;'  p.  781,  ^  1029. 

lacteals,  uioracic  duct,  progress  of  chyle 
to  the  lungs,  globules  in  chyle,  dcc^ 

'    p.  142-143,  ^  817-321. 

progress  of  assimilation  through  its  va- 
rious stages  to  its  consummation  in 
the  capillaiy  vessels  (the  main  instm- 
ments  of  life  and  disease),  and  in  all 
its  magnificent  varieties,  yet  always 
the  same  in  every  individual  of  each 
species  of  animals  and  plants,  yet 
more  or  less  different  in  each,  p.  143 
144,  ^  319,  322 ;  p.  192-193,  ^  354- 
356 ;  p.  221-227,  ^  409  i-411. 

illustrations  of  the  foregoing  varieties 
in  organization,  products,  dec.,  and 
their  uniformity  in  each  species,  and 
in  all  parts  of  each,  drawn  from  indi- 
vidual animils  and  plants,  p.  222- 
226,  ^  409  c-j. 

the  whole  of  the  foregoing  united,  and. 
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along  with  the  laws  of  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  sjstenii  by  which  all 
are  maintained  in  one  everlasting  har- 
mony  of  functions,  constitutes  a  more 
sublime  edifice  of  Design  than  all  else 
in  the  world  of  matter,  p.  146,  ^  326. 
Also,  p.  64r-66,  i  107-117;  p.  10^ 
1 12,  ^  222-234  b;  p.  284-287,  4  454- 
468. 

physiology  of  assimilation  applied  path- 
ologicaUy — gastric  juice  changed  by 
gastric  disease,  which,  as  well  as  the 
influence  of  the  disease,  affects  the 
condition  of  the  blood,  though  Chem- 
istry cannot  tell  us  how ;  and  Humor- 
clism  defeated  in  practice,  the  Vital 
Solidist  resolves  the  problem  and  de- 
monstrates the  art  of  making  healthy 
blood,  p  146-147,  f  328-330 ;  p.  634 
-637,  i  84&-847  c;  p.  540,  ^  861  b; 
p.  780,  ^  1029. 
DisEA SB— continued  from  Index  /., 

conceded  that  Ghemistiy  reflects  little  or 
no  light  upon  it,  p.  433-434,  ^  876  b ; 
p.  762,  §  1006  a ;  p.  779-782,  *  1029, 
1030. 

remains  without  essential  change  at  all 
times  and  in  all  climates,  p.  401,  ^ 
632  b;  p.  761,  ^  1005  M005^  a,  b; 
p.  764-765,  ^  1006 /.g-;  p.  868-872, 
\  1068. 

produced  by  moibific  causes  in  parts  that 
are  not  their  direct  seat  of  operation 
through  alterative  influence  of  reflex 
action  of  nervous  system ;  and  so  of 
cure  by  remedies,  p.  323-341,  f  500- 
614  m.  Also,  Causes,  Morbific  ; 
Remedies,  Remedial  Action,  In.  IL 

depends  also  upon  the  natdral  consti- 
tution of  parts.  See  Causes,  Mor- 
bific, first  subdivision,  Index  II. 

produced  and  cured  by  Mental  Emotions 
through  direct  development  of  nervous 
influence.  See  Mental  Emotions, 
Remedial  Action,  subdivision  Men- 
tal Emotions,  and  Nervous  Power, 
Index  IL 

disease  of  one  part  becomes  the  cause 
of  disease  in  another  part  through 
alterative  influence  of  reflex  nervous 
action ;  and  disease  of  one  part  super- 
vening as  a  sympathetic  result  in  an- 
other part  may  reflect,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Counter-irritants,  through  re- 
flex action  of  nervous  system,  a  salu- 
brious influence  upon  the  primary 
affection,  p.  340,  ^  614  hi  p.  351- 
362,  ^  524  e;  p.  679-681,  ^  905  a; 
also,  Counter-irritants,  Index  II. 
— but  which  art  cannot  imitate  by 
internal  remedies,  though  attempted, 
p.  654-666,  4  893  n;  p.  856-861,  ^ 
1063  fr-1065— or,  as  it  subsides  in 
the  lecondaiy  aflfection*  it  may  again 
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return  to  its  primary  seat — ^the  whole 
exemplifying  the  reflex  nervous  in- 
fluence as  a  curative  or  morbific  cause, 
and  its  development  and  modification 
according  to  the  varying  states  of  the 
organs,  p.  333,  ^  503 ;  p.  351-352,  ^ 
524  a-€ ;  p.  360-361,  ^  628 ;  p.  421- 
422,  i  657  a ;  p.  423,  ^  660 ;  p.  473- 
474,  ^  733  «;  p.  506,  ^  804  ;  p.  679- 
681,  ^  905  0,  89H  K  893  n,  902  b. 
analysis  of  a  case  of  fever,  complicated 
with  inflammations  and  venous  con- 

festions,  showing  how  to  investigate 
iseaM,  and  trace  out  the  consecutive 
derangements  that  are  superinduced 
by  morbific  influences  of  reflex  nerv- 
ous action,  p.  438-442,  ^  686  b^. 
Also,  Symptoms,  Index  II. 

important  in  leading  to  a  knowledge  of 
physiological  states  and  of  the  proper- 
ties and  laws  of  organic  beings,  p.  265, 
^U7b;  p. 413,^6396;  p. 798,^1034, 
and  references  there. 
Diseases,  Self-limited, 

illustrate  the  recuperative  tendency  of 
Nature,  and  the  uses  of  remedies,  p. 
544-645,  (f  868. 

treatment  of,  moitly  expectant,  but 
when  complicated  with  local  inflam- 
mation the  constitutional  affection  is 
so  brought  under  their  influence, 
through  reflex  action  of  nervous  sys- 
tem, as  to  admit  of  active  treatment, 
p.  59,  ^  127  A,  t ;  p.  61,  ^  134 ;  p.  63, 
\  137  b,  c;  p.  65,  ^  143  e;  p.  67-68, 
^  149-162 ;  p.  69,  ^  166  b ;  p.  73,  ^ 
163 ;  p.  430-438,  ^  676-676  a ;  p. 
508-609,  ^  809^^11  ;  p.  631,  ^  839; 
p.  538,  ^9A7  gjk ;  p.  539,  ^  848 ;  p. 
544-545,  ^  868;  p.  653,  ^  870  aa; 
p.  697-699,  ^  892  c,  d;  p.  732,  ^  970 
c;  p.  733-736,  ^  973  6-980.  Also, 
Law  of  Adaptation,  Index  I. 

their  causes  impress  a  curative  disposi- 
tion which  cannot  be  improved  by  re- 
medial agents ;  thus  showing  also,  as 
in  the  case  of  Counter-irritants,  the 
principle  upon  which  remedies  oper- 
ate, p.  531,  ^839  ;  p.  544-545,  ^858, 
86 1 .  Also,  Counter-Irritants,  Can- 
TRARiDEs,  Index  II. 

the  principle  through  which  their  causes 
extinguish  the  susceptibility  of  the 
system  to  their  repeated  operation  is 
tne  same  as  involved  in  acclimation, 
with  the  difference  that  the  acclimated 
must  continue  to  live  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  morbific  causes,  or  the 
susceptibility  to  their  action  will  re- 
turn, p.  364,  ^  543-548 ;  p.  421,  ^ 
654  b ;  p.  425,  ^  664.  Also,  p.  170- 
173,  Nos.  40-46,  parallel  columns. 
Disgust, 

determines  vomiting  by  first  propagat- 
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ing  the  n^rous  inflaence  upon  *]^e 
mucoas  coat  of  the  stomach,  upon 
which  it  acts  after  the  manner  of 
emetics,  when  the  process  of  reflex 
nervous  action  is  instituted  as  in  the 
case  of  emetics ;  and  when  Tomiting 
arises  from  tickling  the  throat,. or  a 
fall,  or  saiting,  dec,  it  is  the  result  of 
a  double  process  of  reflex  action  of 
nervous  system,  but  is  otherwise  like 
that  from  di»gU9t — and  employed  by 
the  Author  to  interpret  the  modus 
operandi  of  remedial  and  morbific 
causes,  physical  and  mental,  through 
direct  or  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  to  illustrate  the  substan- 
tive existence  and  self-acting  nature 
of  the  Soul,  p.  324-328,  ^  500  e-^d, 
k;  p.  340,  ^  614  h-m;  p.  647-660, 
^  868  d;  p.  889-890,  ^  1077.  Also, 
Joy  and  Anger,  Love,  Gkief,  Fear, 
Jealousy,  Hope,  Shame,  Yawning, 
Sneezing,  Sea-Sickness,  Mental 
Emotions,  Reflex  Action  of  Nerv- 
ous System,  Remedial  Action,  atb- 
divinoH  Mental  Emotions,  index 
II.;  Nervous  Power, /mi  Zanrf// 
Distribution.  Se*  Circulation. 
Diuretics, 

pro^Tf  are  feebly  endowed  with  cura- 
tive virtues ;  while  other  and  the  most 
useful  means  for  dropsy,  such  as 
bloodletting,  cathartics,  may  be  far 
more  diuretic  through  their  profound 
influences  upon  disease;  by  whidi, 
also,  is  illustrated  the  inflammatory 
nature  of  dropsical  affections,  p.  630- 
633,  ^  8921.  Also,  p.  864,  ^  646 ; 
p.  419-420,  ^  663 ;  p.  421,  ^  664  ^  ; 
p.  663-664,  ^  889  a,  b ;  p.  666-669, 
)  902  a-i ;  and  Iodine,  Index  II. 

the  philosophy  of  their  operation  through 
alterative  influence  of  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  how  the 
nervous  influence  is  variously  modi- 
fied and  rendered  variously  alterative, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  remedies,  and 
as  denoted  by  corresponding  effects 
of  fear  and  other  mental  emotions,  p. 
230-233,  ^  422-427 ;  p.  630-682,  ^ 
8921  bt  c.  Also,  Joy  and  Anger, 
Love,  Griep,  Mental  Emotions,  Re- 
flex Action  of  Nervous  System, 
Remedial  Action,  subdiviHan  Men- 
tal Emotions,  Index  II. ;  Nervous 
Power,  Iiidex  I.  and  II. 
Dropsy, 

its  pathology,  inflammation,  p.  630,  6 
4  892i  b. 

requires  a  variety  of  treatment,  accord- 
ing to  its  stage  and  complications,  p. 
617,  ^  892i  k;  p.  632-633,  f  892| 

C-tf. 

no  essential  difference  in  the  pathology 


Dropsy— con/titiMd. 

oi  what  is  called  active  and  punie, 

p.  633,  4  892i  g. 
Dysentery, 

its  antiphlogistic  treatment,  and  obgee* 

tions  to  Astringents  in,  p.  573,  ^  8M 

d,  e ;  p.  575,  ^  890  A;  p.  747,  i 991 

b;  p.  842,  H058/. 


E. 


Elaterium, 
employed,  along  with  other  caflmtici, 
to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  mv^ 
through  its  profound  development  of 
a  morbiflc  reflex  nervoui  infioeoo, 
and  the  misapplication  of  Cathaitia 
upon  the  principle  of  coimtei-iint»> 
tion,  p.  665-656,  ^  893  n;  p.  733,^ 
960  ^  ;  p.  856-862,  ^  1O63-I0G5. 
Emetics— continued  from  Indez  L, 

their  therapeutical  as  well  as  phyadof' 
ical  effects  take  place  through  leflei 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  the  lat^ 
ter  of  which,  like  the  increased  pen- 
stahic  action  arising  from  cathaities,a 
a  simple  concurring  element  of  other 
alterative  influences  of  the  same  a^ 
tion  reflected  upon  other  paits  m- 
dered  susceptible  by  disease,  p.  107- 
110,^227-230;  p.  323-324,^  500  c; 
p.  326-^28,  ^600^;  p.333,^504; 
p.  336-337,  ^  514  Or^ ;  p.  532433, 
\  841.;  p.  647-650,  ^  863  (2 ;  p.661- 
668,  ^  894-896 ;  p.  666-669,  $  902^ 
•  ;  p.  676-676,  $  904  A6  ;  p.  876-877, 
^  1072  a  ;  p.  879-880,  ^  1074 ;  p.  886 
-891,41077.    Also,IpECAa,Ai/Z 

modify  the  reflex  action  of  the  neirfloi 
system  according  to  the  natoreof  the 
exciting  cause,  whether  physical  or 
mental,  and  upon  which  modi£catio& 
the  special  nature  of  the  alterative  in- 
fluences depends,  p.  547-560,  ^  8^ 
d;  p.  664,  4  900;  p.  667-669,«90J 
e-i.  Also,  preceding  refcrencet,  and 
Alteratives,  Cathartics,  Disopst, 
Sea-Sickness,  Mental  Emottoss, 
Rbhboial  Action,  ndMtion  Mw- 
tal  Emotions,  Index  11;  Nmwot 
Power,  Index  I.  and  IL 
Ehmbnaooodes,  _^   , 

arranged  in  the  Author's  Therapeotkal 
System  of  the  Materia  Medica  under 
the  general  denomination  of  Utotuie 
Agents,  which  m  distinguished  by  a 
variety  of  virtues  in  relation  to  tbe 
uterine  system  in  its  moibid  or  pre- 
ternatural states,  p.  628,  ^ 892|f;  P- 
684-687,  ^  895i  *.  ..  .. 

inadmissible  m  inflamnaatoiy  and  irrita- 
ble sUtes  of  tbe  uterus,  Unl 

amenorrhcea  apt  to  be  a  •y»P»"^ 
consequence  of  abdominal  deraoge- 
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ments,  and  maintained  by  them ;  but 
this  morbific  efieet  of  leflex  nervous 
influence  is  also  apt  to  be  overlooked, 
and  the  uterine  affection  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  principal  malady,  while  the 
evils  that  may  arise  immediately  from 
the  latter,  though  comparatively  un- 
important, depend  mostly  upon  its 
morbid  disturbance,  and  little  upon 
the  &ilure  of  the  discharge,  p.  233- 
234,  ^  428-482 ;  p.  62&-«29,  ^  892) 
r;  p.  684-687,  ^  895i  b. 
remedies  should  be  addressed  to  the 
primaxy  derangements,  while,  also, 
emmenagogues  may  or  may  not  be 
expedient,  but  probably  means  of  a 
local  nature — so  that  a  variety  of 
treatment  is  necessary  in  the  multi- 
farious conditions  attending  amenor- 
rhoea,  p.  546,  ^  859  b,  and  references 
there;  p.  616-617,  ^  892i/,  Jc;  p. 
628-629,  ^  892)  r-t ;  p.  684-687,  ^ 
895^  b.  Also,  AMENOiAtHCEA,  Index 
11. 

Emotions.  See  Mental  Emotions,  Rb- 
MEDUL  Action,  aubdimsion  Mental 
Emotions,  Joy  and  Angeb,  Grief, 
Hope,  Love,  Disgust,  Feab,  Jeal- 
ousy, Shame,  Index  II. 

Endermic  Remedies.  See  Remedies, 
Endermic,  Index  IL 

.Endosmosis— continued  from  Index  I, 
admitted  to  be  sustained  only  by  **  scanty 
facts,"  p.  797,  i  1034.    Also,  ANiEs- 
thetics,  Index  II. 

Epilepsy, 
the  convulsions  o£|  dependent  on  reflex 
action  of  nervous  system,  or  upon 
direct  and  reflex,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  cause  which  develops 
the  nervous  influence,  how  counter- 
acted by  Antispasmodics  through  the 
same  agency ;  how  the  whole  inter- 
prets the  modus  operandi  of  remedial 
and  morbific  causes,  physical  and 
mental,  through  the  same  alterative 
processes  of  nervous  action,  and  the 
treatment,  p.  591,  ^  89H  e;  p.  592- 
593,  ^  891)  k;  p.  848,  ^  1058  v.  Also, 
Reflex  Action  of  the  Nebvous 
System,  Antispasmodics,  Remedies  ; 
Causes,  Morbific;  Remedial  Ac- 
tion, Mental  Emotions,  Bloodlet- 
ting, Index  II.;  Nervous  Poweb, 
Index  I.  and  II. 

Epispastics.  See  Counteb-Ibritants, 
Index  II. 

Eboot, 
its  introduction  into  practice  accom- 
panied by  all  the  important  qualifica- 
tions  in  its  use,  p.  620-^22,  ^  892) 
a,  b ;  p.  625,  ^  892)/,  g — encountered 
opposition,  ibid.f  and  p.  626,  ^  892)  /. 
its  primary  action  upon  the  stomach, 
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and,  through  reflex  nervous  influence, 
upon  the  uterus — ^illustrative  of  the 
modus  operandi  of  all  remedial  and 
morbific  agents — and  its  reputed  de- 
leterious efiGects  upon  the  nervous 
centres  by  absorption  due  to  other 
causes,  generally  to  reflected  nervous 
influence  excited  by  the  uterus  and 
determined  with  violence  upon  those 
centres,  p.  623,  ^  892)  c ;  p.  626-627, 
^  892)  I.  Also,  Epilepsy,  Antispas- 
modics, Nebvous  Power,  Index  II. 

excites  the  uterus  in  its  impregnated 
state  to  icontraction  in  numerous  ani- 
mals, as  well  as  the  human  subject, 
p.  624,  ^  892)  li— but  only  then,  and 
often  fiuls  unless  parturition  has  be- 
gun, or  when  the  or^an  \m  rendered 
susceptible  by  morbid  states,  as  in 
cases  of  hydatids  and  menorrhagia, 
showing,  like  numerous  other  things, 
the  mutability  of  the  properties  of  life, 
and,  like  Arsenic,  Iodine,  Tartarized 
Antimony,  that  the  action  of  remedies 
depends  greatly  upon  a  morbidly  in- 
creased susceptibility  of  the  parts  dis- 
eased, and  that  no  safe  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  from  experiments  with 
remedies  upon  healthy  subjects  as  to 
their  influences  upon  morbid  states, 
ibid.  Also,  Absbnic,  Remedies,  Al- 
tebativbs.  Reflex  Action  of  Nebv- 
ous System,  Index  II.;  Nebtous 
Poweb,  Index  I.  and  II. 

reasons  for  thinking  it  not  reliable  for 
producing  abortion,  p.  624-625,  ^ 
892)  d. 

circumstances  under  which  its  use  is 
desirable  or  admissible  in  cases  of 
labor,  p.  620-622,  ^  892)  a,  b;  p. 
625-^27,  ^  892 /-n. 

employed,  also,  to  restrain  uterine  hem- 
orrhage, for  expulsion  of  placenta, 
polypi,  hydatids,  and  in  puerperal 
convulsions,  ibid. 

its  want  of  astringency,  and  in  some- 
times arresting  other  hemorrhages 
than  uterine,  illustrates,  like  Cold, 
Ipecacuanha,  and  Counter-irritants, 
the  modus  operandi  of  Astringents 
through  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  p.  627-628,  ^  892)  o.  Also, 
AsTBiNGENTs,  CoLD,  &c.,  Index  IL 

fatal  to  some  small  animals— illustrating 
distinctions  in  vital  constitutions,  p. 
622,  ^  893)  c.  Also,  p.  61-63,  ^  133- 
137;  p.  88,  ^  185 ;  p.  98,  ^  191  a. 
Ebysipblas — complex  pathology  of,  and 
treatment  of,  ^  630  e,  689  17814, 970 
e,  1005  j,  1058  m. 
^  employed  to  show  that  remedies  operate 
bv  substituting  one  pathological  con- 
dition for  another,  p.  642-646,  ^  893 
a-e;  p.  652,  ^  893  /;  p.  872,  P.S. 
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Also,  C0UNT«ft-lHKIT  ANTS,  RlHSDISB, 

Thkrapbvtics,  Index  II;  ^906  b, 

ExciTtNO  Gaubks.  See  Causes,  Mor- 
Biric,  Index  11. 

Excrro-SBcsiroBT  Acnoir,  as  sbsultxng 
FROM  Rkplbz  Action  op  the  Nerv- 
ous SrsTBM.  See  Sbcbbtion  and 
Excretion,  Generalization  or  Rk- 
FLEX  Action  op  Nervous  System, 
Index  II. 

Excretion.  See  Secretion  and  Exc&b- 
TioN,  Index  11. 

Exercise, 
its  modas  operandi  consists  especially 
in  instituting  through  muscular  action 
a  salutary  reflex  nervous  influence 
upon  various  oigans,  but  particularly 
upon  the  stomach,  intestines,  and 
liver,  while,  also,  these  orffans  are 
rendered  the  source  of  the  same 
nervous  development  and  its  determ- 
ination  upon  themselves  by  the  me- 
chanical influences  of  joltinff;  hence 
the  superior  advantages  of  running 
for  overcoming  habitiul  constipation, 
p.  543,  ^855;  p.  680,  ^  890^  d ;  p. 
670-671,  4  902  fit.  Also,  Gonstifa- 
Tiox,  Habitual  ;  Fbiction,  Respira- 
tion, Heat,  Cold,  Skin,  Phthisis, 
Food,  Whoopino-Couoh,  Altera- 
tives, Replbx  Action  op  Nervous 
Stbtbm,  Index  II. 

Expectorants— continued  from  Index  /., 
the  name  objectionable,  as  diverting  at- 
tention from  the  pathological  states, 
and  thus  leading  to  errors  in  practice, 
p.  633-634,  ^  892|  a;  p.  641,  ^  892| 
i;  p.  739,  ^984e. 
AUeratmee  adapted  to  Pvlmomc  Infiam,' 
motion  substituted  for,  in  Author's 
Therapeutical  Arrangement  of  the 
Materia  Medica,  and  Bloodletting 
ranked  as  the  first  in  importance, 
and  Tartarized  Antimony  the  second, 
p.  634,  ^  892i  6 ;  p.  641 ,  ^  892|  t. 
the  substances  distributed  into  four  non- 
stimulating,  fifteen  stimulating,  one 
stimulating  and  narcotic,  one  sMUitive 
and  narcotic,  and  three  stimulating 
and  antiBpasmodic,  p.  635,  ^  492|  c. 
the  several  expectorants  proper  stated, 
and  reasons  for  their  oroer  of  arrange- 
ment, serving  also  as  an  example  of 
the  principles  upon  which  the  arrange- 
ment of  other  groups  is  founded,  p. 
635-641,  ^  892  c^. 
sustain  special  relations  to  the  pulmo- 
nary mucous  tissue  in  its  mmhA  states 
— -illustrating  the  difference  in  the 
vital  constitution  of  the  same  tissue 
in  difi*eront  organs,  and  that  remedies 
operate  through  increased  irritability 
arising  from  disease,  and  according 
to  the  precise  modes  in  which  they 
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may  develop  and  modify  the  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  throii|^ 
which  their  efiects  are  exerted,  p.  634 
-637,  ^  892f  &>d.  Also,  p.  62-64,  4 
136-140 ;  p.  65,  66,  ^  143 ;  p.  67,  ^ 
149-151 ;  p.  78,  ^  163;  and  Rxmb^ 
DIBS,  Rembdul  Action,  Reflex 
Action  op  Nbrvous  System,  Sb- 
cbbtion AND  Excretion,  Index  II. ; 
Nervous  Power,  Index  I.  and  11. 

all  of  them  capable  of  useful  or  injoxioaB 
efiects,  but  two  only  ever  wanted  in 
acute  pulmonic  inflammation,  the  oth- 
ers in  chronic  conditions  alone,  p.  634 
^635,<f892|^c. 

why  Squill  is  ranked  before  two  of  the 
non-stimulating,  p.  635-636,  ^892|<:. 

the  best  efiects,  especially  of  the  Don- 
stimulating,  may  or  may  not  result 
in  expectoration,  which  shows  the 
alterative  principle  upon  which  reme- 
dies operate,  p.  637,  ^  892  (2,  e.  Alsoi» 
Alteratives,  Index  II. 

the  utility  of  bloodletting  and  taitarized 
antimony  in  acute  pulmonic  inflam- 
mation, pr  641-642,  ^  892|  i.  Also^ 
Pneumonia,  iTidex  II. 

resolution^  not  expectoration,  le  wanted, 
if  possible,  in  all  cases  of  active  pul- 
monic inflammation,  and  as  coogh 
depends  upon  a  variety  of  pathologial 
conditions,  it  is  a  very  slender  goide 
to  the  treatment,  which  should  be  de- 
termined by  all  the  symptoms  as  >ig^ 
nificant  of  their  exact  cause  or  cansee, 
and  it  may  be  then  found  that  some- 
thing else  than  Expectorants  are' the 
appropriate  remedies,  p  636-642,  $ 
892|  d-i.  Also,  p.  428,  ^  674  a;  p. 
437-442,  ^  684-686 ;  p.  456-460,  ^ 
695-708 ;  p.  479-480,  §  741  o,  b;  p. 
641-542,  ^  854  bb  ;  p.  548-550,  ^  863 
d;  p.  551-554,  ^  867-871 ;  p.  57S- 
579,  ^eOOd-m;  p.  587,  ^  891  k;  p. 
663-665,  ^  897-901 ;  p.  738-739,  § 
984  c-985;  p.  759,  ^  1005;;  and 
Whoopino-Couoh,  Phthisis  Pul> 
MONALiB,  Index  II. 

secreted  products  are  a  secondary  resnlty 
symptoms  only,  however  much  they 
may  be  Nature's  means  of  cure,  and 
ma^  be  produced  by  remedies  of  op- 
posite virtues  through  their  variously 
modifying  effects  upon  the  reflex  ac- 
tion of  the  nervous  system,  and  may 
arise  as  well  from  an  increase  as  a 
diminution  of  disease,  whether  it  oceor 
naturally  or  be  the  result  of  remedies, 
p.  634,  ^  892^  a;  p.  637,  ^  892|  d. 
Also,  p.  546-551,  ^  862-864,  and 
Sbcrbtion  and  Excretion,  Rxplbx 
Action  op  Nervous  System,  Reme- 
dial Action,  Index  II.;  Nbbvous 
Power,  Index  I.  and  II 
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Ethbr,  Sulpbubio.    See  Akssthxtics, 
Initx  JI, 


F. 

Fear, 
demonstrates  the  direct  development 
and  profoand  opexation  of  the  nerv- 
ous influence  upon  the  secretions, 
contradicts  all  chemical  and  physical 
hypotheses  of  operation  of  remedial 
and  morbific  agents,  and  goes  to  es- 
tablish the  substantive  existence  and 
self-acting  nature  of  the  Soul ;  what 
but  the  nervous  influence  will  expound 
the  torrent  of  sweat,  the  copious  flow 
of  urine,  the  thumping  heart,  the  pro- 
truded eyeballs,  the  ghiEUitly  and  pallid 
countenance,  while  convulsions  and 
purging  sometimes  enhance  the  aston- 
ishing spectacle — all  of  which,  too, 
often  follow  upon  loss  of  blood  and 
the  operation  of  an  emetic,  and  all  the 
phenomena  in  all  the  cases  equally 
due  to  direct  or  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system — and  also  observe 
that  the  sweat,  the  urine,  the  intesti- 
nal fluids,  as  supplied  by  Ftaty  are 
simple  elements  of  the  more  profound 
manifestations  of  the  nervous  system 
in  its  universal  excito-secretoiy  func- 
tion, while  the  corresponding  results 
from  loss  of  blood  and  emetics  illus- 
trate the  manner  in  which  the  nerv- 
ous system  is  instrumental  in  chang- 
ing the  character  of  the  secreted  pro- 
ducts, according  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  nervous  influence  is  modi- 
fied by  morbific  and  remedial  agents, 
p.  230-232,  ^  422-424 ;  p.  324,  ^  600 
c;  p.  331,  ^  500  o;  p.  332,  ^  501  c; 
p.  334,  ^  508-^10  ;  p.  341,  ^  514  m; 
p.  634,  ^  844 ;  p.  630-631,  ^  892i ; 
p.  666-669,  ^  902  hA ;  p.  703-706,  ^ 
943-944  b;  p.  708-710,  ^  961-962; 
p.  866,  ^  1067  a;  p.  877,  ^  1072  b; 

fe880,  ^  1074;  p.  891,  ^  1077.  Also, 
ENTAL  Emotions,  Rbmedial  Ac- 
tion, subdivision  Mental  Emotions, 
Reflex  Action  of  Nervous  System, 
Secretion  and  Excretion,  Loss  of 
Blood,  Bloodletting,  Generaliza- 
tion OF  Reflex  Action  of  Nervous 
System,  Cold,  Skin,  Kidney,  Joy 
AND  Anger,  Grief,  Hope,  Love, 
Jealousy,  Shame,  Disgust,  Weep- 
ing, Laughing,  Sea-Sickness,  Indez 
II. ;  Nervous  Power,  Index  L  and  11, 
Fever, 
fiuther  distinctions  between,,  and  inflam- 
mation— the  former  universal,  the  lat- 
ter local — ^the  increased  heat  and  in- 
creased excitement  in  fever  owing  to 
the  malady  at  large  in  the  system, 
that  of  inflammation  to  a  local  cause 


Yevep—ctmiimud,    « 

developing  a  stimulating  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system  which  is  greatly 
expended  upon  the  heart  and  arteries, 
after  the  manner  of  anger,  when  that 
passion  develops  the  nervous  influence 
m  a  direct  manner — ^has  none  of  the 
morbid  products  of  inflammation, 
while  in  the  latter  the  constitutional 
symptoms  yield  as  soon  as  the  local 
malady  gives  way — ^begin  in  different 
modes ;  no  chill  in  in&mmation,  un- 
less preceding  the  formation  of  an 
abscess,  and  no  such  paroxysms,  as 
to  their  nature  and  demiite  intervals, 
as  in  fever,  unless  in  the  analogy 
supplied  by  phthisis  pulmonalis — ^may 
subside  sudaenly,  unlike  inflammation 
— ^pulse  and  blood  differently  affected, 
p.  64-66,  ^  141-143  c;  p.  66-67,  ^ 
148  ;  p.  429,  ^  674  c ;  p.  367,  4  667 
a;  p.  444-446,  ^  688  d-ee ;  p.  465- 
467,  ^  714-718 ;  p.  489-490,  ^  766 ; 
p.  493,  i  764  «;  p.  496,  ^770;  p. 
496,  ^  776 ;  p.  497-498,  ^  779-786 ; 
p.  733-736,  4  974-980.  Also,  In- 
flammation, Indez  I.  and  II. 

many  varieties  of,  and  corresponding 
names,  p.  490,  ^  758. 

is  not  contagious,  p.  419-420,  $  653 ; 
p.  537,  4  847  d,  e;  p.  869,  ^  1068  b, 
note.    Also,  Contagion,  Index  II. 

compounded  of  paroxysms  when  conr 
tinned  beyond  a  day,  p.  493-496,  ^ 
765-772. 

ephemera  a  simple  type  of,  and  descrip- 
tion, p.  490-493,  4  769-764. 

has  three  stages,  cold,  hot,  and  crisu,  or 
sweating,  etc.,  p.  430-433,  ^  676 ;  p. 
491-493,  4  763-764  c. 

cold  or  formative  staffe,  the  period  of 
most  intense  morbid  action,  p.  491,  ^ 
4  764  a  ;  p.  739-740,  ^  986-989. 

hot  stage  manifests  the  recuperative 
tendency,  and  the  crisis  still  greater, 
p.  430-433,  4  675 ;  p.  492-493,  ^  764 
b-e;  p.  548-649,  4  863  d;  p.  740,  ^ 
989. 

secreted  products  advance  the  cruis,  p. 
460-452,  4  690-693 ;  p.  463-464,  ^ 
694  J,  Nos.  2,  3 ;  p.  471-474,  ^  732- 
733  e;  p.  493,  §  763  c-e ;  p.  646-651, 
4  862-^64 ;  p.  740,  ^  989. 

access,  symptoms  of,  p.  492,  ^  764  a. 

when  the  paroxysms  take  place,  and  in 
obedience  to  a  law  of  the  constitution, 
p. 494-496,^768-771;  p.670,4889«. 

difficult  to  understand  the  cause  of  defi- 
nite intermissions,  but  nothing  like  it 
in  inflammations,  p.  495,  ^  770. 

irregularities  in  paroxysms,  p.  494-496, 
4  768-772. 

analogies  between  continued,  remittent, 
and  intermittent,  p.  493-496,  ^  766^ 
768 ;  p.  496,  ^  778,  774. 
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Ferer — carUiitued. 

natural  duratbn  of,  p.  496,  ^  774 ;  p. 
546-^6,  ^  861. 

vegetable  miasmata  the  pfedispoeing 
causes,  p.  497,  ^  777 — «lso,  among 
the  causes  of  inflammation,  ^  779 — 
and  of  venous  congestions,  p.  510- 
6X2,  ^  813-817.  Also,  Gausks,  Mor- 
bific, and  pRSDisposiTiON,  Indez  II. 

pathological  cause  off  increased  action, 
but  more  especially  a  change  in  kind 
—not "  debili^*'  nor  "  vitiated  blood," 
and  iUustrated  by  other  things,  p.  65, 
^lUby  c;  p.  66,  H48 ;  p.  376-980, 
^  577  c-578 ;  p.  464^467,  ^  71»-719 ; 
p.  498,  ^  781-785.  Also,  Patholoo- 
iCAL  CauS^,  Index  II, ;  DsBiLrrT, 
Index  I. 

relapses  of,  and  why,  and  not  a  new 
fever,  p.  495,  ^  769 ;   p.  598-604,  ^ 

892     d-k.        Also,     PBEDISPOSITION, 

Vital  Habit,  Index  II. 

gives  rise  to  inflammations,  either  as  a 
predisposing  or  exdting  cause,  or 
both  together,  p.  438-442,  ^  686  &,  c; 
p.  497-498,  ^  779-780. 

special  analysis  of,  and  principles  of 
treatment,  illustrative  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  disease  and  operation  of  reme- 
dies, and  mode  of  investigating  dis- 
ease, p.  430-433,  ^  675-676 ;  p.  438- 
442,  (i  686  h-d.  Also,  p.  65-66,  ^  143 
e;  p.  67-68,  ^  160-152 ;  p.  73,  ^63 ; 
p.  430-433,  ^  675 ;  p.  553-^56,  ^  870 
aar-872 ;  p.  570-574,  4  890 ;  p.  596- 
604,  <i  892  h-^k;  p.  609-611,  4  892^ 
dr-f;  p.  648-662,  ^893  ^-m  ,•  p.  713- 
714,  (i  955  «-958  b ,-  p.  724-732,  ^  961 
-970 ;  p.  739-740,  ^  986-989 ;  p.  843, 
^ 1059  g. 
Fbver,  Intbrmittbnt, 

description  of,  p.  491-497,  ^  761-775. 

treatment  of,  under  its  various  condi- 
tions, the  best  and  the  worst,  and 
suggestive  principles,  p.  63,  ^  137  e, 
d;  p.  65,  ^  143  h,  c;  p.  430-433,  ^ 
675-676  a;  p.  505,  ^  801  c;  p.  50&- 
509,  $  809-811 ;  p.  512,  ^  817;  p. 
535-539,  ^  847;  p.  548-551,  ^  863 
d-g;  p.  552-553,  ^  86&-870  aa;  p. 
570,  ^  889  n;  p.  597-607,  ^  892  c-r; 
p.  609-611,  i  692^  dr-h;  p.  724-732, 
\  961-970 ;  p.  736-739,  \  981-985 ; 
p.  740,  ^989;  p.  754-755,  ^  1003; 
p.  757-759,  ^  1005  h. 
Fbvbr,  Jail, 

treatment  of,  by  bloo^etting,  p.  754,  ^ 
1002/ 
Fevir,  Pubrpbral, 

experience  of  eminent  Physicians  as  to 
its  prompt  and  decisive  treatment  by 
bloodletting,  p.  756-757,  ^  1000  h-g. 
Also,  p.  72,  Tablb  III. 

question  as  to  cathartics  in,  p.  849,  § 
1058  z.     Also,  p.  63,  ^  187  <<  ;  p.  64, 


Fever,  Pneiperal-*€Ofilifniei<. 

^  140;  p.  67,  ^  150-161;  p.  73,  ^ 
165. 
Fbvbr,  "  Putrid," 

treatment  of,  by  bloodlettinff,  p.  751,  i 
1002/ 
FxvBB,  Scablbt, 

treatment  of,  p.  843,  i  1068  k. 
Fbvbr,  Ttphus, 

pathology  of,  and  tnataent  by  bkod* 
letting, § 892 e ;  §1002  i2,e;  ^m, 
^lOO^b.    Albo,Hinml4aU(imt. 
Fbvbb,  Ybllow,  and  PBariLBimiL, 

bloodletling  in»  p.  747-748,  ^  991  ^ 
992  c;  p.  749-760,  ^  993-994;  p. 
751,  ^  999 ;  p.  753-756,  ^  lOO^-lOM; 
p.  869,  ^  1068  b. 

not  contagious,  p.  27, 4  68 ;  P-  41M3()^ 
^652-«53;  p.  537,  ^ 847 ^- p. 869, 
i  1 068  b.    Also,  Coirr  AoioB,  bda  U. 
Fibrin, 

its  formation  as  a  coat  upon  Mood  ab* 
stracted  in  inflammatioiis,  in  pieg- 
nancy,  dec— denoting,  ak),  a  grater 
fluidity  of  the  blood  than  nati]iil,p. 
445,  ^  688  ee;  p.  710,  ^9S3i,c. 
Also,  PtLSE,  Index  IL 

lemarkable  changes  to  whidi  it  is  fiaUe 
during  venesection,  "p.  710,  ^  9S8^f 
— showing  that  no  conchuioiM  m 
be  drawn  as  to  the  relatrre  qoaoij 
of  lymph  in  inflanunatoiy  diieuei, 
p.  711,  M52A.  Also,  p.  63W38, 
5  846-847  e.    Also,  PirtsE,  hiaH 

"cannot  be  chemically  exhibited  in  i 
pure  statfe,"  p.  780,  M0».      ^, 

Simon*s  vital  expositioD  of,  p.  8«WI>1| 
M035. 
Fombntations,  ,  . 

their  modus  operandi  in  reKerHi^pffli 
and  diseases.    See  PouLTicw,liii»i 
Warm  Bath,  Index  U. 
Food — continued  from  hdes  /,    

by  simple  contact  with  Ac  ^^ 

will,  like  wine,  Ac,  often  fifkt.  «P 

warmth  on  a  cold  surface,  vAm^ 

rate  the  muacici  by  the  eame Jtimj 

kting  influence  of  i«flectcd  acUon  « 

the  nervous  system,  mA,  W»  "" 

physiology  of  RespintiOT,  ^  "J 

mteichaSge  of  action  W^^"* 
«kmand^dncy8thitw|fctfc»«oj 

medium,  and  like  the  «-  ««f  ^J 
which  expounds  the  f«n«w  eft^^ 
cold  air  upon  internal  wf"*' TCa 
aiielemeitaryprind?le&^^^ 
the  modus  operandi  o^f"^^, 

morbific  agen^be^^^^t 

derstciod  to  depend  upOT  w"'^ 
fluenoes  of  letfex  ^^'^^j^!^^ 

that  action,  aecoithn?  to  M»^ 
of  the  causes,  whether  ^7f^^ 
mental,  by  whiA  it  ir«»«»«^'^'^ 
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TooA-^continued. 

^  152  a ;  p.  245,  ^  440  « ;  p.  ^60-251, 

^441  c;  p. 262-263, ^ 446 a ;  p.335- 

336,  ^  512  0,  6 ;  p.  339,  ^  514  h ;  p. 

-     665,  ^  889  ^;  p.  579-580,  ^  890^  d. 

AlflO,     EZBRCXBB,     FSICTION,     HbaT, 

Cold,  Phtbisib,  Ahbnobrhcea, 
WHOonNo-CouoH,  Rbvlbx  Action 
OP  Nbbvoub  Ststbm  ;  Causbs,  Mob- 
BiFXc ;  Rbmbdibb,  Rbm bdial  Action, 
Index  II. ;  Nbbvoub  Powbb,  Index 
L  and  II 

how  its  odor,  6cc.,  Inflaences  the  mind, 
and  contxadicts  the  chemical  and 
physical  doctrines  of  modas  operandi 
of  remedial  and  morbific  agents,  and 
establishes  Author^s  theory  of  direct 
development  of  nervous  iidaence  by 
the  Passions,  and  its  profomd  in- 
flaence  upon  the  SecreHans^  p.  866, 
^  1067  a :  p.  877-878,  ^  1072  6-1073 
a;  p.  879^^2,  ^  1074-1075.  Also, 
Fbab,  Jot  and  Angbb,  Jbalouby, 
DiBoaBT,  LovB,  Mbntal  Emotions, 
Rbmbdial  Action,  eubdititUm  Mbn- 
tal Emotions  ;  Bbain,  Inflamma- 
tion or ;  Sbcbbtion  and  EIxcbbtion, 
Index  II ;  Nbbvoub  Powbb,  Index  I 
and  II. 

what  is  above  said  of  the  contact  of  food 
with  the  stomach  resolves  the  paradox 
of  the  "  wmdted  pill  of  opium"  and  of 
the  "  searlel  efflorescence  "  BB  set  forth 
at  p.  673,  4  904  b ;  though  we  may 
bring  to  the  aid  of  our  interpretation 
what  is  said  of  Idioeyneraty  at  p.  384, 
4  585  b.  Also,  Opium,  Supposxto- 
BiBB,  Heat  (enefiuu). 

some  kinds  poisonous  to  some,  but  salu- 
brious to  most  others,  owing  to  the 
development  of  a  morbific  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system,  p.  384,  ^  685  b. 
Also,  Opium  {the  pHl  and  **  scarlet 
effloresee7tce'^\  Skin  (eruptions),  In- 
dex IL ;  NArvous  Powbb,  Sympathy, 
Forces,  Cobrblation  or,  p.  921,  $  1085. 
Friction, 

operates  through  reflex  nervous  action 
in  relieving  disease,  and  exemplifies 
the  modus  operandi  of  other  agents 
applied  to  the  skin,  p.  670-671,  ?  902 
m.  Also,  Skin,  Cold,  Heat,  Exbb- 
ci8B»  FooD»  Rbspibation,  Phthisis, 
WaoopiNo-CouoH,  KiDNBY,  Index  II. 
Functions  or  Lifb— continued  firom  In- 
dex /., 

common  to  animals  and  plants — 1»  mo- 
tion— ^2,  abeorption. — 3,  aeeimilatlon — 
4,  distributiok — 5,  appropriatwikS, 
excretion — 7,  cd/on/!aUum— 8»  gener" 
atian,  p.  125;  ^  249. 

peculiar  to  animals — 1,  s^nsolum— 2, 
sympathy — 3,  voluntary  fnodOfi— 4, 
other  mentiU  and  instinctiive  functions, 
p.  125»  4  250. 


Functions  of  Life— 6(mtfint«<2. 

common  functions— mo^on,  p.  126- 
128,  ^  253-267— iiisorpfton,  p.  128 
-134,  ^  268-295;  p.  817-824,  ^ 
1053-1055  —  assimdaiion  (includ- 
ing physiology  of  digestion),  p.  134 
-207,  i  296-3731— JisMi^tum  (in- 
cluding the  powers  which  circulate 
the  blood),  p.  207-217,  ^  377-399; 
p.  817-824,  ^  1053-1055—4^0- 
priaiion  (nutrition  and  secretion), 
p.  217-227,  ^  AOO-Ali— excretion, 
p.  227-234,  ^  412-43»— co/or^a- 
ium,  p.  234-279,  ^  433-448 ;  p.  807 
-«12,  ^  1043-^1050— ^«i0r<Ut(m,  p. 
279^280,  ^  419 ;  p.  816-817,  ^  1052 
bfC. 

peculiar  functions — sensatiofiy  p.  280 
-283,  ^  450-451— ^(ympa^Ay  (reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system),  p. 
283-362,^452-530.  Also,  Reflex 
Action  of  Nbrvous  System,  Sym- 
pathy, Index  II. ;  Nebvous  Pow- 
bb, Index  I.  and  II. 

functions  relative  to  the  mind  and  in- 
stinet^  p.  362,  ^  531-534 ;  p.  876- 
911,  4  1069-1083. 

G. 

Gases  and  Fumes, 
supposed  absorption  of.    See  Humoral 
Pathology,  Anasthbtics,  Index  II^ 
Gasbs,  Index  L 

Gbbbralization  of  Rbflex  Action  or 
THE  Nebvous  System, 
as  the  medium  through  which  all  reme- 
dial and  morbific  agents  exert  their 
efiects  upon  parts  beyond  their  direct 
seat  of  action,  and  as  universally  en- 
gaged in  the  exdto-secretory  actioui 
not  only  as  a  simple  excitant,  but, 
what  is  &r  more  uiportant,  as  the 
viodnfying  canse  of  all  deviations  firom 
their  natural  standard,  with  the  few 
exceptions  that  attend  the  perfectly 
local  action  of  esdiardtics,  vesicants, 
dec,  but  whioh  modify  all  the  secre- 
tions beyond  their  direct  seat  pf  opera- 
tion through  reflex  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  including,  also,  the  cor- 
respondmg  efiects  of  the  nervous  in- 
fluence as  developed  by  the  Passions. 
See  Medieai  attd  Pkynologteal  Com' 
nentarieSf  vol.  L,  p.  568-574  (1840), 
and  many  other  places  to  the  same 
effect ;  Rbflbx  Action  or  the  Nebv- 
ous System,  Remedial  Action,  Rem- 
edies; Causes,  Mobbipio;  Thzba- 
pEuncs,  Secretion  and  Excbetion, 
Mental  Emotionb,  Remedial  Ac- 
tion, subdmsion  Mei^tal  Emotions  ; 
Sympathy,  subdivision  Remote  and 
Contiouous,  Index  II. ;  Nervous 
Power,  Index  L  and  U. 
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Generalization,  iuc.'^-eoniinued. 

of  which  the  following  are  some  of 
the  illaatratione  of  the  foregoing 
imputed  effects  of  direct  and  reflex 
action  of  the  nervoua  ^stem : 
Cathartics,  Emetics^  BlooaleUing, 
Loss  of  Blood,  Leeching,  Antispas' 
modus,  CoufUer' Irritants,  Setan, 
AlUrati9es,  Narcotics,  Sedatives, 
Expectorants,  Diuretics,  Astriu' 
gents.  Tonics  and  Stimuiants,  Mer- 
curial  Remedies,  Anesthetics,  Ela- 
terium;  Antimony, Tartarized;  To- 
bacco; Oil,  Croton;  Hydrocyanic 
Acid,  Plasters ;  Hydrophobia,  Ft- 
ms  off  Predisposition  to  Diseases; 
Self-limited  Diseases,  Convulsions, 
Phthisis,  Asthma,  Inflammatum ; 
Brain,  Inflammation  if;  Amenor- 
fhaa,  Hysteria,  Whooping'Cough, 
Sea-Sickness,  Humoral  Pathology, 
Sphincter  Muscles,  Heart,  Skin, 
Cold,  Heat,  Warm  Bath,  Food, 
Exercise,  Friction,  Respration, 
Defecation,  Metastasis  i  StonuLch, 
Blows  upon ;  Stoeat,  Urine,  Hyber- 
nating  Animals,  Joy  and  Anger, 
Hope,  Fear,  Love,  Jealousy,  Grief, 
Shame,  Disgust,  Laughing,  Weep- 
tng,  Yawning,  Roosting,  Sneezing, 
Soul  and  Instinct,  Imoxz  II. ;  Wtll, 
Indbz  I.  and  11. 

GXNBBATION,    SpONTAMXOUS,    OT    SPONTA- 
NEITY OF  BEiifG— continued  from  In- 
dex L, 
advocated  by  Physiologists,  p.  86,  (175 

d;  p.  168-189,  (  360  A  m. 
facta  and  argumenta  against,  p.  9 1 0-9 1 1 , 
(  1083.    Also,  Gknxration,  Index  /. 
a  doubtful  exce|>tion  to  the  laws  of  the 
organic  function,  p.  817,  ( 1052  «. 
Genito-Urinart  Aoknts, 
introduced  to  illustzate  the  principles 
on  which  the  Author's  Therapenhcal 
Arrangement  of  the  Materta  Medica  is 
based,  p.  684,  (905i  a,  b;  p.  687-889, 
(  905i  c.  Also,  p.  634-636,  (  892i  b,  c. 
present  a  large  variety  of  remedial  vir- 
tues, which  are  mostly  lelatiye  to  the 
genito-urinary  organs,  and  thus  illus- 
trate what  is  meant  by  specific  action, 
being  addressed  directly  to  these  or- 
gans, and  not  regarding  their  diseases 
as  sympathetic  of  derangements  of 
other  parts,  however  much  they  may 
be  so,  p.  687-689,  (  905^  c.    Also, 
p.  62-64,  (  135-188 ;  p.  65,  (  143  a  ; 
p.  66,  4  143  d;  p.  545,  (  859  b;  p. 
584-^85,  (  891  d;  p.  592,  i  891^  t; 
p.  623,  (  8921  c ;  p.  634,  (  892|  b, 
Geoloot,  Theoretical, 

the  Author*s  work  upon,  p.  908,  ( 1079  b, 
Gonorrh(Ba, 
its  principles  of  treatment,  p.  576,  (  890 
m;  p.  689,  (  905i  c. 


Grief, 
demonstrates  Author's  theory  of  the 
operation  of  remecyal  and  mnbific 
causes  through  the  mediom  of  diicct 
and  reflex  action  of  the  nerrooi  lyi* 
tern,  contradicts  the  chemical  and 
physical  hypotheses,  and  goea  to  eoo- 
firai  Author's  demonstiatioo  of  the 
substantive  existence  and  tclf-acting 
nature  of  the  Soul,  p.  336-027,  ^  bA 
f,t,j;  P-331,  (5O0o;p.841,^514 
m ;  p.  534,  ^  844 ;  p.  630-631,  ^  893(; 
p.  703-705,  ^  943  a,  944 h;  p. 709,4 
951  €  ;  p.  866,  ^  1067 ;  p.  877,  \  Wi 
b;  p.  880,  ^  1074.  Aim,  Marii 
Emotions,  Remedul  Actior,  ah- 
division  Mental  £iionoxs,  Skii- 

TION  AND  ExCRETlOir,  Fo0D,J0Tl» 

Amoer,  Lovr,  Fear,  JsAiooay,  Hop^ 
Sbamk,  Disgust,  Lauobiko,  WIE^ 
INO,  Yawning,  Roostiiio,  Smnm, 
Soul  and  Instinct,  AdexR;  Wal, 
Index  I.  and  11. 
Granulation, 
evinces  great  DesifjD,  and  ioTolTea  pio- 
found  physiological  laws,  p.  472-475, 
^  733  £-/.  AIm^  iNFiJuaunoi,  h- 
dexIL 


H. 

Hall,  Marshall,  and  the  Author. 

his  opinion  of  the  canse  of  vofaiBluy 
motion,  P-  77,  ^  167/  Al«,  Will, 
Mental  AMOTIONS,  Iniex  R ;  I^bt- 
ous  Power,  Index  L  and  II 

experiments  on  nervous  system  adfene- 
ly  to  A.  P.  W.  Philips,  p.  306-310,* 
483  ^-484*-proving  to  have  been  a 
repetition  of  Alston's,  p.  309,  Na4. 

advocates  the  chemical  and  hoaonl 
hypotheses  of  opention  of  remedies 
and  secretion,  bot  is  contradicted  by 
his  ovim  experiments,  p.  908,  ^ 483 c; 
p.  842,  $  5l4i  ».    See,  abo^  MtM 
and  Pkysiolt^ical  Cmmentaia,^ 
iii.,  Essay  on  Modus  Openndi  ot 
Remedies  ( 184X),  in  which  ooeon  Ae 
example  of  the  Sxroir,  as  preeeoted 
at  p.  67&-681,  ^  906  «  of  thew  Iwn- 
TUTBs;  and  vol.  i,  p.  669-674  (JWO), 
where  appears  a  distmettfldwatomt 
cal  exposition  of  the  reflex  aclira  of 
the  nervous  system  as  applied  by  the 
Author  to  PWbology  and  Theitpen- 
tics,  and  where  he  prcaenU  it  m  anay 
against  the  humoral  ffMogy^^l^ 
being  all  that  is  ever  concerned  m  Uw 
modus  operandi  of  remedies  andtf 
moibific  causes  (and  in  the  eifflfj 
of  the  Seion  also)  beyond  their  dnect 
seat  of  action— the  Author  bemg  «» 
advance  of  the  one,  and,  nnfi"5"fu 
ly,  not  sufficiently  suhmisaiw  for  tw 
rest,  tQ  the  chemical  and  humoral  ve- 
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Hall,  Manhall-— €cm<in«eii. 

trioea  of  the  day.  It  may  be  added, 
alao,  that  in  either  of  the  above  refer- 
encea  to  the  CommeniariM  will  be 
foand,   quite  elaborately  aet  forth, 

**THB   GIST  or  THX  WHOLB  MATTBB,'' 

Institutes,  p.  814. 

affirma  that  the  aympathiea  in  organic 
life  are  owing  to  the  mutual  influencea 
of  organa  among  each  other,  p.  308, 
^483c. 

belieyea  that  the  **  apinal  marrow,  ex* 
elusive  of  the  eerehmmt  ia  the  aouRci 
of  animal  life*'— and  that  *<  the  trrtto- 
hihty  of  the  muaclea  of  organic  life 
depends  probably  on  the  ganglionic 
system,''  p.  396,  ^  476^^  h.  Alao,  p. 
88,  ^  183,  184  a;  p.  89,  ^  188  a;  p. 
100-102,  ^  194-20S ;  p.  284-390,  ^ 
455-46  li'.  Alao,  objectiona  to,  in 
Esaay  on  Monua  Opbhandx  or  Rbmb- 
niBfl  in  M^Ucal  and  Physiological 
Commentariest  vol.  iii.  (1842). 

loppoeea  **aU  oonvulaive  afiectiona  to 
be  diseases  of  the  true  apinal  or  exci- 
to-motoiy  ayatem,"  and  Author*8  o^ 
jectiona,  p.  357,  ^  526  d ;  p.  467*468, 

^719.  AlaO,CoirVUL8ION8,HT8TBBU, 

Whoopino-Gouoh,  Index  IL 

hia  contributiona  toward  the  lawa  of  re- 
flex action  of  nervooa  ayatem,  p.  290, 
^  463  b. 

anppoaea  organic  actiona  to  depend  upon 
the  nervoua  ayatem,  and  not  upon 
propertiea  inherent  in  all  parte,  p.  217, 
^  899.  Alao,  Vital  Pbopbbtib8,  Ob- 
OANic  LirB,  Index  I.  • 

hia  experimenta  ahowing  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  mdepcndMly  of  the  aym- 
pathetic  ayatem,  p.  127,  (  263. 

hia  opinion  upon  bloodletting  aa  to  rule 
of  practice,  and  Author*a  objectiona, 
p.  712-713,  ^955^;  p.  715,  ^  959  a, 
Alao,  extended  objectiona  to,  in  Med' 
ical  and  Physiological  Commentaries^ 
vol.  i.,  p.  216-233,  p.  239-271  (1840). 

hia  opinion  aa  to  tolerance  of  loaa  of 
blood,  and  Author'a  objectiona,  p.  728 
-739,  ^  965.  Alao,  critical  objectiona 
to,  in  Medical  and  Physiological  Com- 
mentartes,  vol.  i,  p.  239-271  (1840). 

hia  opinion  aa  to  "exceaaive  reaction 
from  loaa  of  blood,"  and  Author'a  ob- 
jectiona, p.  469,  4  722  d ;  p.  772-776, 
^1020-1026.  Alao,  criticd  objectiona 
to,  in  Medical  and  Physiological  Com-, 
mentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  S^9-27I. 
Habit,  VrrAL, 

80  deaignated  and  inveatigated  bv  the 
Author  through  a  long  <main  ofanal- 
ogiea,  embracmg  the  resulta  attendant 
upon  natural,  morbific,  and  remedial 
agenta,  and  of  the  mind,  p.  363-370. 

xelatea  to  the  modificationa  of  iunctiona, 
and  the  variationa  of  their  reaulta  aa 

S 


Habit,  Vital— eontfimeii. 

ariainff  from  the  repeated  or  continued 
operation  of  cauaea,  and  liea  at  the 
foundation  of  aome  of  the  moat  im- 
portant and  comprehenaive  laws  in 
Medicine,  p.  363,  ^  585 ;  p.  364-369, 
^  542-563;  p.  532-^3,  ^841;  p. 
567-569,  4  889  l-mm;  p.  585,  ^891 
/;  p.  648-649,  f  893  g,  h ;  p.  675- 
676,  i  904  b. 

belonga  to  both  planta  and  animala,  p. 
363,  ^  536-638. 

philoaophy  o^  in  organic  and  animal 
life,  p.  363-370,  ^  539-568 

illustrated  by  effecta  6f  natural,  reme- 
dial, and  mort)ific  agenta,  p.  257-258, 
4  442  ^  c ;  p.  364-369,  ^  542-563 ; 
p.  425,  ^664,  p.  532-533,  ^  841 ;  p. 
567-569,  ^  889  l-^m ;  p.  585,  ^  891 
/;  p.  648-649,  ^  893  g,h;  p  67&- 
676,  4  904  6,-  p  809,  ^  1047.  Alao, 
Acclimation,  index  II. 

manifeated  by  the  Mind  and  Instinctive 
Principle,  p  369-370,  ^  564-568 ;  p. 
894-895,  4  1078  b. 

illustratea  the  instability  of  the  vital 
propertiea,  p.  363,  ^  541 .  Also,  Vital 
Pbopbbtib8,  Index  I. 

generally  resulta  in  diminiahed  irrita- 
bility, but  may  be  the  reverae,  and 
either  practically  important,  with  il- 
luatrationa,  p.  366-367,  ^  556  a-d; 
p.  532-533,  ^  841 ;  p.  567-569,  ^  889 
l^mm;  p.  585,  ^891/. 

alwaya  relative  to  impressions,  more  or 
less  durable,  upon  the  vital,  mental, 
or  inatinctive  constitution,  p.  363,  ^ 
540 ;  p.  894-895,  ^  1078  b. 

liable  to  obtain  under  the  repeated  or 
continued  operation  of  aunoat  all 
agenta  capable  of  affecting  the  vital 
or  mental  projiNBrtiea,  p.  364,  ^  543. 

through  whicn  miaamati^  tobacco,  crude 
food,  dec.,  cease  to  be  injurious,  p.  364, 
4  544.    Also,  Acclimation,  Index  II. 

or  may  obtain  from  one  application  of 
particular  cauaea,  ao  aa  to  render  them 
moperative  afterward,  p.  364,  ^  545. 

leasena  or  increaaes  the  suaceptibility 
of  organa  to  the  action  of  remediea, 
p.  364,  ^  546 ;  p.  532-533,  ^  841 ;  p. 
542,  ^  854  e,  f2;  p.  665,  ^  901. 

demonstrates  the  operation  of  remedies 
and  mort>ific  cauaea  by  alterative  in- 
fluence of  reflex  action  of  the  nervoua 
aystem,  p.  364,  4  547;  p.  532-533,  f 
841 ;  p.  649,  ^  893  A. 

ita  efiecta  generally  most  prominent  in 
organic  me  when  causes  are  long^  in 
operation — a  law  of  great  practical 
bearing,  p.  364,  ^  548  a,  b. 

not  much  applicable  to  food  and  other 
perfectly  natural  stimuli ->—sbepwing 
Design ;  though  some  kinda  liable  to» 
p.  364-365,  ^  548i  «,  b. 
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Habit,  Yital'-coniinued, 

follows,  in  respect  to  morbific  and  reme- 
dial agents,  the  law  which  gorems  the 
relative  duration  of  disease  when  pro- 
duced by  remedies  and  truly  morbific 
causes,  p.  365,  ^  649-654 ;  p.  866,  ^ 
556 ;  p  M2,  ^  854  c-d;  p.  666,  ^  901. 
Also,  Camtharidbs,  Coitntbb-Ikrx- 
TiNTs,  Indez  II. 

illustrated  by  the  tolerance  of  frequently- 
repeated  and  increased  doses  of  meiu- 
cines,  and  its  subsidence  on  their  sus- 
pension for  a  short  time,  p.  364,  ^  643 ; 
p.  365,  ^  56U552 ;  p.  532-533,  ^  841  i 
p.  569,  ^  689  mm ;  p.  649, 4  893  A. 

its  effects  vaiy  according  to  the  exact 
nature  of  its  causes,  p.  366,  ^  653. 

allied  to  the  principle  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  disease  And  its  cure,  p 

366,  ^555^  p  642,  ^854cV. 
liable  to  be  influenced  by  accidental 

causes,  and  to  thus  affect  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  with  examples,  p 

367,  ^  556  ii-657. 

embraces  the  cumuUOiite  efiect  of  reme- 
dies, and  predtMpoatium  to  disease, 
with  illustrations,  p.  368,  ^  558  a,  b, 
659 ;  p.  668-669,  ^  689  m,  p  669- 
670,  4  902  i;  p.  675-676,  ^  904  ( 
Also,  Predisposition,  Rbubdibb,  Itv- 
dezll. 

relates  to  the  tenacity  of  many  diseases, 
p  366,  ^  560 — and  to  many  aojuired 
natural  habits  of  the  constitution,  ^ 
661 — and  to  luxuries  and  customs,  ^ 
639  a,  643,  648^  b,  662— and  to  the 
periodical  desive  oif  food,  and  many 
little  usajfea,  ^  563— and  to  the  culture 
of  the  mmd,  or  of  any  mental  &culty 
at  the  expense  of  othen,  and  to  its 
enjoyments,  and  <to  the  senses,  and 
to  the  voluntary  muscles,  4  543, 564- 
567 — and  to  analogies  between  cer- 
tain special  iniuries  in  organic  life 
and  of  the  mmd,  p  370,  ^  568 ;  p. 
894,  ^  1078  b 
Hbart.  See  Hbabt  anp  Artbbibs,  In- 
dex /., 

constantly  influenced,  and  -the  arteries 
also,  in  all  diseases,  by  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system,  imd  the  -pulse 
is  felt  simply  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  extent  and  nature  of  these 
influences,  and  of  thus  arriving  at  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  remote  affec- 
tion, while,  also,  the  heart  and  arteries 
do  not  often  &11  under  the  aUeroHve 
Influence  of  the  reflex  action  so  far  as 
to  produce  duiease— employed  by  the 
Author,  along  with  many  other  anal- 
ogous things,  to  illustrate  the  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system  as  the 
immediate  cause  of  diseases  and  their 
cure  through  its  alterative  influences 
upon  the  organic  states,  beyond  the 


Heart — eonHmud, 

direct  seat  of  operation  of  ranedol 
and  morbific  causes    the  nenoni  is. 
floence  being  rendered  TaiioQ^  ^^ 
terative,  or  simply  stimalatiog  or 
sedative,  accoidinc  to  the  lutan  of 
the  causes  by  which  it  it  \m^ 
into  any  increased  or  pretenniBii 
operation,  p.  301-310,  ^  48M65 ;  p. 
365-366,  {  526  0,  b;  p.  443418.4 
687i-688;  ^714,716,96U 
its  highly  irritable  nature  emploTedby 
the  Author  to  prove  that  rcmraa  do 
not  operate  by  absorption,  aoce  tls 
most  powerful,  when  swallowed,  Kt 
mostly  upon  other  puts,  and  do  M 
often  affect  the  heart,  except  by  re- 
ducing diseases  upon  whose  nnitf 
ic  re£x  nervous  influeneei  Ibe  ds- 
lurbances  of  the  heart  depend,  ^  SiN 
m,  687i,  6941,  836  ec,  829,  8»a 
p,  004  <>-905  0,  973-975, 1(«4. 

Hbat — continued  firom  index  I, 
applied  to  the  sur&oe,  or  intfutinalfaii, 
by  stomach  or  rectum,  aad,  wli£(ka 
^ry  or  moist,  iUnstiatei,  like  Cold, 
the  operation  of  remediei  and  wxt- 
bific  causes  through  alteratm  in* 
fluence  of  reflex  action  of  the  nsww 
«y stem,  and  supplies,  in  ito  niidk^ 
whether  dry  or  moist,aBd  the  diftnoi 
temperatures,  from  98°  to  120'  Fall, 
a  critical  illustration  of  the  modib- 
tions  which  the  reflex  infloeixe  oa- 
dergoes,  and  through  the  oaoKr  is 
which  it  impresses  oi|gans  fva^ 
or  unfavorably,  aocorduf  to  their  a- 
isting  fiusoeptibilities,  and  aceoring 
to  the  degree  or  kind  of  heat;  ili» 
trales,  also,  the  modus  opefaodi  d: 
remedial  and  morbific  ageoti  thnagft 
the  same  alterative  reflex  nerroBtii^ 
fluence,  and  equally  according  to  m 
nature  and  intensity  of  the  afoti, 
and  that,  although  closely  aDidor 
remedies  may  be  curatiTe  or  mmat 
according  to  their  exact  M^e «» 
dose,  p.  246,  i  440  e;  p.  2fi3,  ^441  i; 
p.  351,  4  524  a;  p.  689. «  891  j;  f 
681-683,  ^  905  fl.  AJao,  Wau 
Bath,  Cold,  Sxin,  Fwcnou,  fooi^ 
ExB»cxaB,RESPiBinoai,CirHi»nci, 

JGmetics,  Index  II.  , 

operates  in  raismg  the  temperatore  (tf 
the  surface  as  a  stiomiai  of  orgaoK 
actions,  and  without  the  agency  of 
the  nervous  system,  but  ^^  »*  " 
influence  the  reflex  ^^^^ 
nervous  system  as  to  raiac  the  m 
perature  of  internal  organa,  w^ 
cold  reduce  it  unless  it  impair  i]«J 
functions— a  remarkable  evidence  oi 
Design  when  contrasted  withjhejMD- 
ner  in  which  Croton  oil,  and  k^ 
the  anus,  wiU  develop  a  i»w3»»  ^ 
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Heat — continued. 

flex  nervous  infloence  through  the 
mere  propagation  o{eonttnuou9  sym- 
pathy along  the  mucous  tract  of  the 
intestine,  p.  249-250,  ^  441  e;  p. 
256-259,  ^  44H-442  e;  p.  809-^12, 
^  1946-1050.  Also,  Organic  Hbat, 
Index  I.  and  II. ;  Hybebwatino  Ani- 
mals ;  Oil,  Croton  ;  Lbbchino,  Sup- 
positories, Sympathy,  sabdiyision 
contimioiis,  Index  II. 
simple  warm  water,  as  an  enema,  among 
a  multitude  of  analogies  in  these  In- 
sHttUes,  by  its  dcTelopment  of  a  stin^ 
'  ulating  reflex  action,  and  its  determ- 
ination of  an  exciting  effect  upon  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  intestine  and  ab- 
dominal muscles,  shows  that  if  Croton 
Oil,  or  other  cathartic,  be  added  to  the 
water,  the  alterative  effects  of  the  lat- 
ter upon  remote  diseases  is  through 
the  same  reflex  influence,  now  mooi- 
fled  by  the  nature  of  the  added  cathar- 
tic, and  carried  by  the  Author  to  the 
interpretation  of  all  remedial  and  mor- 
bific asents  beyond  their  direct  seat  of 
operation  through  alterative  influences 
of  reflex  action  of  nervous  system, 
ibid.,  and  Sqppositories,  Opium  (the 
|nZ/,&c.),REPLBx  Action  OF  Nervous 
System,  Rbhxdial  Action,  Index  II.; 
Nervous  Powbr,  Sympathy,  Index  I. 
and  II 

Heat,  Animal.   See  Organic  Hbat,  Index 
I.  aTid  II. 

Hemorrhage,  Spontaneous, 
philosophy  of,  practically  very  important 
— not  owing  to  ruptured  vessels,  but 
morbid  vascular  action,  p.  507,  ^  805 ; 
p.  509,  ^  812  ;  p.  583,  ^  842 ;  p.  672, 
\890 a-h;  p. 694, ^922;  p. 738-739, 
^984c-985;  p. 770-772,^  1018-1019. 
Also,  Medical  and  Physiological 
Commentaries,  Article  Pathology  of 
Cerebral  Hemorrhage,  vol.  i.,  p.  371- 
384 ;  Article  Spontaneous  hemor- 
rhage, vol.  ii.,  p.  546-560. 
if  what  the  Author  has  said  of  the  phys- 
iology of  Bloodletting  and  Leechmg 
be  rounded  in  nature,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  foregoing  comparative  safety 
of  spontaneous  hemorrnage  must  de- 
pend upon  a  comparatively  milder 
development  of  the  nervous  influence 
when  Nature  institutes  the  loss  of 
blood,  p.  694,  ^  922  6^and  the  inter- 
pretation is  farther  confirmed  by  the 
comparatively  slight  prostration  that 
results  from  the  drain  in  malignant 
cholera,  prolonged  diarrhoea,  abscess- 
es, mennorrhaffia,  &c.,with  such  as  is 
brought  about  by  the  continued  use  of 
the  mildest  purgatives, 
nature^s  mode  of  cure,  and  often  suc- 
cessfully in  such  quantities  as  cannot 


Hemorrhage,  Spontaneous — continued. 
be  imitated  by  art,  and  in  such  ad- 
vanced stages  of  disease  that  blood- 
letting is  inadmissible,  p.  471-^72,  ^ 
732 ;  p.  607,  ^  805  ;  p.  650,  ^  863/,- 
p.  573-675,  ^  890  e-f;  p.  770-772, 
^  1019. 
Nature,  therefore,  concurs  with  expe- 
rience in  protesting  asainst  the  use 
of  Astrinffents  to  restrain  this  natural 
means  of  cure,  unless  proceeding  to 
an  alarming  excess,  p.  673-676,  (f 
890  a-A,-  p.  771-772,  ^  1019  g,  A. 
Also,  **  Debility,"  Index  I.  and  IL 
nevertheless,  when'  practicable,  as  in 
the  early  stages  of  disease,  and  if  the 
hemorrhage  proceed  from  an  import- 
ant organ,  the  pathological  condition 
should  not  be  left  to  Nature,  but  Art 
should  interfere  with  its  direct  Anti- 
phlogistics,  especially  Bloodletting, 
Tartarized  Antimony,  and  Vesicants, 
and  this  particularly  in  pulmonary 
hexporriiase.  See  foregoing  refer- 
ences, and  Expectorants,  Astrin- 
gents, Pneumonia,  Index  II. 
all  preternatural  effusions  are  designed 
for  useful  ends,  and  form  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  examples  of  Design. 
If  they  take  place  within  cavities  or 
the  structure  of  organs,  it  is  still  the 
•ame,  nor  does  Nature  depart  from 
any  great  law  for  the  sake  of  special 
exigencies,  p.  471-^76,  ^  732  ^-733 ; 
p.  646-547,  4  862-864 ;  p.  650-661, 
^  863  e-664. 

Hiccough, 
introduced  to  illustrate  the  coincidences 
which  attend  the  operation  of  the 
nervous  influence,  whether  brought 
into  action  by  the  mind  or  by  physical 
causes — ^presenting  an  example  of  a 
paroxysm  brought  on  by  a  sense  of 
choking,  which  was  evidently  the  re- 
sult of  reflex  nervous  action  induced 
by  gastric  derangement,  and  which 
had  the  effect  of  exciting  through 
mental  sympathy  the  same  condition 
in  three  others  that  antispasmodics 
failed  of  removing,  but  which  was 
overcome  in  all  the  cases  by  a  mustard 
emetic— thus  illustrating,  as  in  hys- 
teria, the  modus  operandi  of  an  emetic 
in  arresting  the  paroxysms  through 
the  development  of  another  series  of 
reflex  actions  and  the  introduction  of 
movements  in  other  associated  mus- 
cles, though  most  successfully  in  the 
mental  cases  whose  causes  were  more 
transient — and  illustrating  the  differ- 
ence in  the  modes  in  which  antispas- 
modics and  emetics  relieve  spasmodic 
affections  through  the  agency  of  rf  flex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the 
differences  among  other  things  to  the 
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Hiccough — conlinued. 

same  effect  (as  may  be  seen  in  the 
references  below) — and  illustratire 
of  the  delicate  shades  in  variety  in 
which  mental  emotions  modify  the 
nervous  influence,  and  how,  through 
their  medium,  the  mere  disgust  ans- 
ing  from  the  thought  of  taking  an 
emetic  will  develop  the  nervous  in- 
fluence so  as  to  stop  a  paroxysm  of 
hysteria  without  vomiting,  and  con- 
trasted with  the  efiect  of  an  emetic 
in  overcoming  the  same,  and  with 
the  united  enect  of  dugust  in  other 
cases  as  brought  on  by  the  recollection 
of  a  former  occurrence  of  the  same 
nature— while  the  whole,  in  all  its 
wonderful  relations  to  the  mind  in 
its  endless  variety  of  demonstrations 
upon  the  organic  mechanism  through 
its  direct  development  and  diversified 
modifieadons  of  the  nervous  influence, 
and  the  perfect  correspondence  in  these 
respects  with  the  eflects  of  pl^sical 
agents  applied  to  the  nervous  centres, 
or  as  they  may  be  aflTeeted  by  disease, 
and  thus  develop  the  nervoos  influence 
in  a  direct  manner,  or  as  other  physical 
causes  me  rise  to  reflex  action,  and, 
in  all  the  cases,  modify  the  nervous 
influence  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
the  various  mental  emotions,  not  only 
reflect  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  modus 
operandi  of  all  morbific  and  remedial 
agents,  but,  through  the  foregoing 
analogies  between  the  mental  and 
physical  causes,  declare  the  substan- 
tive existence  and  self-acting  nature 
oftboiSott/,  p.  837-338,^  514  c.  Also, 

HVSTBRIA  ANO  HlCCOUOH,  CONVUL- 
SIONS, WHoonNG-CouoH,  Antispas- 
modics, Emetics,  Disgust,  Fbar, 
Mental  Emotions,  Soul  and  In- 
stinct, Remedial  Action,  Reflex 
Action,  Index  11. ;  Nebvous  Power, 
Sympathy,  Index  I.  asuL  IL 
Hope, 
*<  cheer  up  the  patient,  and  he  is  sure 
to  do  well,*'  or,  as  Hippocrates  has  it, 
'*he  doeth  the  best  cures  in  whom 
most  trust** — who  can  mistake  an  an- 
tafironistic  substantive  cause — some- 
thing more  than  imaginary — acting  in 
opposition  to  itself,  when  grief,  dis- 
appointment, despondency,  despair, 
lay  deeply  the  foundations  of  disease, 
but  rarely  too  deeply  for  the  mastery 
of  Hope — who  can  mistake  a  common 
substantive,  self-acting  agent,  known 
as  the  Soul,  which  develops  and  modi- 
fies^ accordinff  to  the  nature  of  each 
emotion,  anouer  agent  known  as  the 
nervous  power,  or  nervous  influence 
(no  matter  which),  upon  whose  altera- 
tive eflects,  and  as  it  may  be  rendered 


Hope — ccniinued. 

morbific  or  curative  b^  the  Spbjtoal 
part,  all  the  astonishiDg  mietj  de- 
pends ;  and  who  so  unjust  to  hiiia. 
son  as  not  to  concede  an  exact  «Dalou 
between  the  modus  openn£  of  then 
and  other  emotions,  and  of  all  pfajaed 
causes,  whether  moibific  or  Roedui, 
and  thus  embrace  the  opentkaoftlie 
whole  under  a  common  philosopfa^^ 
or,  reasoning  from  the  latter  to'tk 
former,  equSly  concede  the  intrfr 
mentality  of  the  nervoos  mfloaifieii 

f  the  former  case,  and  its  devekpaeat 
by  an  agent  of  the  same  aabitiBtiR 
existence  as  the  physical  caaiei,pi 
107-1 1 1,  ^  227-833} ;  p. a34,^«»c; 
p.  826,  ^600^, -p.  387,  ^500;;  p. 
333,4  603;  p.  534,^844;  p.6(il- 
664,  4  894  6-^00;  p.  667,  ^904c; 
p.  865-868,  4  1067;  p.879-88S,$ 
1074-1076;  p.  886-891,^077. 
Also,  Mental  £MOTioHs,Giiir,JoT 
AND  Anobb,  Love,  JEiLoir»T,W» 
INO,  Shame,  Disgust,  Fsik,  Fooo, 
Hunger,  Thirst,  RBsrniTioii,  Ei- 
BRcisB,  Skin,  Cold,  Hut,  Goim- 
SEOHS,  ANTisPASHomca,  Sirox; 
Causes,  Morbitio;  RMsinxa,Ci- 
thartics,  Emetics,  ReiuhuAc^ 
Tiow,  Soul  and  Irstihct,  biall 

HiTMBOLDr— generahiations,  p.  W34JI 

HuMORiL  Pathology— See  HwoJiiMip 

Index  L)  ... ,  k.^ 

inconsistent  opinions  of  itt  mteKgn 
Advocates,  p.  166-173,  ftrtBd  at 
umns;  p.bl^lS,paT(dldale^ 
p.619,^825;  p. 520, 4 826 cjf 784, 
?  1002 /.-p.  766, « 1004  «. 
Author's  motives  for  the  mqnuy.P  "*• 

^Sl9b.  .    ,    . 

illustrates  propensity  for  sunpw  wwi 
in  Medicine,  p.  616, 4  820 1 

an  old  atfair,  p.  616,  §  830  c. 

the  doctrine  stated,  p.  616-517. $82U 

its  eleven  special  points,  wluoh awp* 
posedtobeinvestigstedar^cnnB*' 
border,  p.  618-619,  «823-«4. 

arguments  inbeh»lfof,diawnfitMDf«* 
putrid  herrings,  spoiled  »n"f^r 
trid  urine,  putrid  <^^i^^^ 
andcoldiLit,p.I7»-m^^j^: 
46,  paraUelcclumiui  p.6l7,^83U. 

p.  628,  ^  832-886.         .       .  ., 

ariumeni  ftom  "hewditaiyrt^ 
lnd«  impoverished  Wood,"  p.  529,^ 

argument  ftom  »«»«''?„  "fSjf.'t 

p.  677,  MM  <;?■«»•  *'??!» 
argument  ftom  Ait«top»"  •w'  r-"* 

p.  633,^843.  ......sa 

general  aigtment  from  potniW^? 

9  843.  .  .^/jnfi  of 

curious  inductions  from  inj»»o» 
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Humoral  Pathology — eorUinued. 

morbific  matters  into  the  cirealation, 
and  examined,  p.  627-^28,  ^  830-831. 

action  of  poisons  inserted  in  woands, 
against  Hamoralism,  with  examples, 
and  other  illastrations,  p.  319-321,  ^ 
494  b-e;  p.  525-^26,  ^  828  a-e,  and 
references  there;  p.  626,  ^  898  d. 
Also,  Hydrophobia,  Virus  op.  Index 
11. 

deleteriotts  agents  and  remedies  not  ab- 
sorbed, unless  they  first  inflict  disease 
upon  the  absorbing  vessels,  and  then, 
if  at  all,  but  spanngly,  and  quickly 
carried  off  by  kidneys,  p.  99,  ^  192 ; 
p.  129-134,  ^  277-296 ;  p.  230,  ^  422 
b;  p.  519-621,  ^  826-827,1088-1089. 

their  absorption  disproved  by  the  refusal 
of  the  absorbents  to  admit  bile,  intes- 
tinal acids,  and  all  other  things  that 
may  undergo  fermentation  in  the  in- 
testine, urine,  &c.,  p.  62-63,  ^  136- 
137;  and  ut  supra.  Also,  Absorp- 
TiOH,  Index  J.    Also,  p.  932,  ^  1089. 

false  conclusions  from  the  absorption  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  acetate  of  lead,  dec., 
since  they  become  soon  converted  in- 
to inert  compounds  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  p.  630,  ^  837  c. 

how  do  sulphuric  acid  and  acetate  of 
lead  arrest  the  night-sweats  of  pul- 
monary phthisis  1  Ask  the  Chemist 
what  is  tneir  condition  when  he  mixes 
them  with  blood,  p.  630,  ^  837  c  ;  p. 
677,  §  890  0. 

many  poisons  applied  to  wounds  produce 
no  effect  upon  surfaces,  and  inflict 
their  constitutional  effects,  in  the  for- 
mer case,  through  alterative  influence 
of  reflex  action  of  nervous  system, 
unless  violently  forced  into  the  torrent 
of  blood ;  and  here  the  Author  ad- 
monishes against  confounding  experi- 
ments upon  nerves  with  those  upon 
their  expanded  extremities,  p.  620- 
621,  ^  BZBd;  p.  626,  ^  828  a. 

contrast  between  effects  of  poisons  as 
applied  to  different  surfaces  and  as 
inserted  in  wounds,  p.  620-521,  ^ 
826  d. 

eminent  Chemists  do  not  agree  in  the 
least  in  regard  to  absorption  of  some 
important  remedies,  and  others  are 
receding,  p.  620,  ^  826 ;  p.  779-782, 
^  1028-1030;  p.  783-784,  ^  1031  b; 
p.  787,  ^  1032  a;  p.  794,  ^  1033  a. 

absorption  of  morbific  and  remedial 
affents  disproved  in  those  instances 
where  their  effects  are  enduring  or 
long  delayed,  as  the  hydrophobic  vi- 
rus, miasmata,  mercurials,  by  the  fre- 
quent renewal  of  the  blood,  p.  620,  ^ 
826  ft;  p.  677,  ^  904  c. 

absorption  of  violent  agents  disproved 
by  their  failure  to  act  upon  the  highly 


Humoral  Patbology— con/tnu«2. 

trrttable  heart  tohen  they  act  vjith  vio- 
lence upon  other  organs^  p.  527,  ^  829. 

if  admitted  that  the  causes  of  disease 
and  means  of  cure  be  absorbed  (whose 
nature  is  sufficiently  material),  it  be- 
longs to  Vital  Solidism  alone  to  ex- 
plain their  modus  operandi,  4  284, 
827/,  904  e,  1033  6. 

what  mental  emotions  say  to  it,  p.  634, 
(  844.  Also,  Mental  Emotions,  the 
several  individual  Passions,  Skin, 
Cold,  Heat,  Food,  Friction,  Exer- 
cisK,  Phthisis,  Whoopino-Cough, 
Sbton,  and  other  analogous  things, 
Index  II. 

Andral's  doctrine  of  primary  changes  in 
the  blood  refuted  by  a  fundamental 
law,  p.  636-638,  ^  846-847. 

nothing  can  make  healthy  blood  but 
the  healthy  action  of  the  solids, 
and,  did  the  blood  take  the  tntttatory 
step  in  disease,  there  could  be  no  re- 
covery, p.  636-639,  ^  846-847. 

a  great  fundamental  law  in  a  universal 
adaptation  of  blood  and  secreted  pro- 
ducts, however  morbidly  changed,  to 
all  parts  of  the  organism  respectively, 
by  which  they  are  rendered  inoffensive 
to  the  re8pective7>arts,  p.  62-63,  (f  136 
-137c,- p.  636-639,^  847  e-860.  Al- 
so, p.  62-68,  ^  136, 137,  Adaptation, 
Law  of,  Index  I.  Also,  p.  146  §  828 

dependence  of  all  morbid  products,  in 
each  instance,  upon  special  physio- 
logical changes,  ratal  to  Humoralism, 
p.  479,  ^  741.  Also,  Secretion  and 
£xcRETiON,  Index  II. 

Author  resolves  the  whole  chaos  of  the 
Humoral  PRtholoffy  into  a  system  of 
grand  Designs,  through  the  applica- 
tion of  the  natural  organic  functions, 
and  alterative  influence  of  direct  and 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  which  he  has  equally  applied  to 
all  the  problems  in  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics,  and  to  all  the  philoso- 
phy involved  in  the  modus  operandi 
of  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  both 
physical  and  mental,  p.  619-621,  ^ 
826  a,  &,  d;  p.  623,  ^  827  b,  e;  p. 
625-627,  ^  828-829 ;  p.  630,  ^  837 
b;  p.  532-533,  ^  841 ;  p.  634,  ^844; 
p.  638,  639,  ^  847  g,  848.  See  Medi- 
cal and  Physiological  Commentaries, 
vol.  i.,  p.  669-574(1840),  where  occurs 
a  distinct  and  anatomical  exposition 
of  the  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, which  the  Author  there  arrays 
against  the  doctrines  in  Humoralism- 
Also,  InstihUeSt  Patholoot,  Reflex 
Action  of  Nervous  System  ;  Causes, 
Morbific  ;  Remedies,  Remedial  Ac- 
TioN«  Therapeutics,  Sbton,  Coun- 
TBR-lRRrrANTS|  Mbntal  Emotion% 
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the  indmdual  Passions,  Exbrcibe, 
Food,  Suppositories,  Bloodlbttino, 
Leeching,  Skin,  Cold,  Heat,  Fbic- 
TtoN,  Convulsions,  Respiration, 
Cathartics,  £m  btics,  <Scc.,  Index  II.; 

contradicted  by  physiological  laws,  ^ 
284,  285,  639,  674-676,  822,  829, 
835,  839,  847-851,  863  e,  889  a-/,  n. 

supposed  absorption  of  certain  gases 
and  fumes  refuted,  and  shown  to 
operate  through  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  p.  320,  ^  494  dd ;  p. 
521-525,  ^  827 ;  p.  862-864,  ^  1066— 
Liebig's  hypotheses  of,  p.  175-176, 
^  350i  n^p.  Also,  Anjbsthbtics, 
Hydrocyanic  Acid,  Index  11. 

miasmata  produce  disease  through  alter- 
ative influence  of  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  p.  522-524,  ^  827 
b~e.  Also,  Predisposition^  Causes, 
Morbific  ;  Hydrophobia,  Virus  of  ; 
Sbton,  Alterativrs,  Anjbsthbtics, 
and  the  preceding  references  to  In.  11 

morbific  blood  should  produce  no  local, 
but  universal  disease,  p.  539,  ^847  A. 

a  great  and  prevailinff  error  to  confound 
the  altered  states  of  the  blood  with  the 
pathology  of  disease,or  with  the  causes 
of  disease,  which  is  owing  as  much  to 
morbid  influences  of  the  solids  as  are 
the  morbid  products  of  the  liver,  or  of 
otherparts— being  on  common  eround 
in  all  the  cases  as  merely  efiects  or 
symptoms,  and  all  referable  to  altera- 
tive influence  of  direct  or  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system  beyond  the  di- 
rect seat  of  operation  of  any  physical 
agent,  p«  478-480,  ^  740 ;  p.  551,  ^ 
839 ;  p.  535-539,  ^  847.  Also,  Se- 
cretion AND  Excretion,  Index  II. 

reasons  why  the  blood  cannot  be  medi- 
cated, p.  531-533,  ^  838-^41 ;  p.  535 
-539,  ^  846-847 ;  p.  147,  §  330. 

illustrations  from  Tartarized  Antimony 
and  other  remedies,  p.  530,  ^  837  c ; 
p.  531-532,  ^  840, 841 ;  p.  533,  ^  842. 

its  special  objects  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, and  the  diflerence  in  the  practical 
habits  of  the  Humoralist  and  the  Vital 
Solidist,  p.  356,  ^  526  c  ;  p.  540,  ^  851 ; 
p.  550,  ^  863  e. 
Hunger, 

like  the  exciting  cause  of  Respiration, 
a  Seton,  Cold,  6lc.,  incapable  of  being 
"  abeorbed  "  —  associated  with  the 
physiology  of  respiration  and  the  in- 
fluences of  food  in  developing  a  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  to  illus- 
trate the  modus  operandi  of  morbific 
and  remedial  agents  upon  parts  beyond 
their  direct  seat  of  operation  through 
an  alterative  influence  of  the  reflex 
action  corresponding  with  the  nature 
of  the  exciting  causes — the  analogies 


Hunger — contamed, 

being,  that  in  respintion  the  point  rf 
departure  for  the  reflex  nerroos  b- 
fluence  is  the  mucous  tiasoe  of  tbe 
lungs,  and  that  of  food,intlie  exanpia 
presented,  and  of  hunger,  tfae  dnkois 
tissue  of  the  stomach,  while  all  the 
remote  influences  of  either  ue  oob- 
ducted  through  the  nenroos  w^im, 
but  with  the  dmerence  that  the  lefiex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  in  ds 
case  of  respiration  and  food,  ia  natoni 
and  salutary,  while  in  that  of  faonfer, 
when  prolonged,  it  is  moibific-ud 
the  analogies  between  the  eoopb 
of  food  and  hunger  are  farther  cod* 
tinned  in  their  equal  developmot  of 
reflex  action  of  the  nenous  sjiki 
and   in  the  co-operation  of  meotil 
emotions  that  develop  a  direct  sen- 
ous  influence,  which,  in  one  cat, 
falls  upon  the  salivary  glands  witiit 
salutary  eflfect,  while  it  u  moiU&iB 
the  other,  and  by  which  is  al»  illu> 
trated  the  numfiaUums  which  tie 
nervous  influence  undergoes  aocoii- 
in^  to  the  nature  ofthecaoseswiudi 
bnng  it  into  operation.   See  Foot, 
Thibst,  Reflex  Action  orKaTow 
SysTEx,  Remedial  Actiok,  Ucnu 
Emotions,  the  individual  Fassiosi, 
Sein,  Cold,  Heat,  Disoc«t,  Setos, 
<Scc.,  Index  II. ;   Nebtocs  Pown, 
Sympathy,  Index  I.  and  It 

Hybernating  Animals, 
employed  to  illustrate  thenhilocopbyof 
animal  heat  as  a  secreted  piodact,a»! 
in  connexion  with  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  p.  249,  ^  441  f ;  }• 
263,  ^  441  d,-  p.  256-256,  k  44Ui; 
p.  257,  ^  442  a;  p.  262-263, §446 «; 
p.  264^266,  4  446  d,  447  a;  p.  »t 
%  600  0.     Also,  Oecanic  Viut^ma 

I.  and  n.  . , 

show  how  intense  cold,ormcreIji8»- 
ing,  may  develop  in  animals  ofapcco- 
liar  constitution  a  reflex  nerrous  in- 
fluence that  shall  prove  a  atimulM  to 

organic  functions,  and  spcediljenj 
the  temperature  of  the  entire  Wy 
fiom  39<^  to  97°  F.— and  thui  fiflo»- 
ing,  also,  that  animal  heat  is  on  com- 
mon ground  with  other  ieoetiony- 
249,  f 441  c  ;  p.  263,  ^  441  i;  hf^ 
263,  ^  446  a;  p.  264-265,  §  446  «, 
447  fl.  Also,  Heat,  Cold,  Stw,iM« 
11. ;  Vital  Pboperties,  hda  I 
Hybeid  Animals— continued  fiom  /«« 

why  mcapable  of  procreating,  P-  ^  ^ 
1062  h. 
Hydbocy  ANic  Acid,  Nux  Vomica,  Stbtcb- 

exert  'their  destructive  effeoU  t^jj 
reflex  action  of  the  nerww  ^^ 
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Hydrocyanic  Acid,  6ic. — eorUinued. 

to  which  they  impart  a  pernicious 
modification  ;  and  compared  with 
other  things,  p.  176,  ^  860^^  p;  p. 
296,  ^  176  e;  p.  298,  ^  476i  A;  p. 
318-320,  ^  493  <i-494  dd;  p.  323- 
324,  ^  600  c ;  p.  384,  ^  509 ;  p.  368, 
^  658  a,  *;  p.  481,  ^  743 ;  p.  521,  ^ 
826  d;  p.  523,  (f  827  c,  d;  p.  625- 
526,  ^  828  a-c ;  p.  67Jt-675,  iW^b; 
p.  706,  ^  946  b.  Also,  Rkmiiual 
Action,  Rbflbz  Action,  Awtispas- 
M0DIC8,  Index  II. ;  Nkbtous  Power, 
Sympathy,  Index  I.  and  II. 
when  fatal  in  man,  indistinguishable  in 
the  blood  or  organizatioii,  p.  672,  ^ 
904  &. 

Hydrophobia,  Virus  of, 
its  morbific  effects  propagated  from  bit- 
ten part  through  alteratiYe  influence 
of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
to  which  it  imparts  a  pernicious  modi- 
fication ;  and  compared  with  other 
things,  p.  66-67,  ^48 ;  p.  333,  ^  503, 
506;  p.  344,  ^  616  d,  No.  6 ;  p.  366, 
^526c;  p.  368-369,  ^  556-561 ;  p. 
421-423,  ^  654  6-659  a;  p.  520,  ^ 
826  b;  p.  523,  ^  827  b,  c;  p.  525,  ^ 
828  a;  p.  626,  ^  828  (2;  p.  661-663, 
(t  894-896  ;  p.  66&<670,  ^  902  6-fn  ; 
p.  679-681,  $  905  a.  Also,  Medical 
and  PkytuAogieal  Ccmmentarieej  vol. 
i.,  p.  494-^13 ;  p.  569^74  (1840), 
where  the  alterative  influence  of  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system  is  fully 
applied  to  this  problem.  This  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  observations  made  many 
years  after  the  Author's  exposition, 
the  disease  admits  of  a  great  loss  of  blood 
on  account  of  a  powerfully  stimulating 
nQrvous  influence  determined  upon 
the  vascular  system,  p.  733-734,  ^ 
974  c-976  a.  Also,  Inflammation  ; 
Brain,  Inflammation  of  ;  Blood- 
LBTTiNo,  Index  II. ;  Nervous  Power, 
Index  I.  and  II. 
the  only  morbid  animal  poison  that  is 
not  a  new  formation,  and  its  morbific 
power  limited  to  the  canine  and  feline 
tribes,  thouffh  all  animals  are  liable  to 
its  profound  influences.  The  disease 
supposed  by  many  to  occur  spontane- 
ously in  man,  p.  421,  ^  664  b.  Also, 
Medical  and  Phyeiological  Commeni' 
ariesy  vol.  i.,  p.  498-506. 

Hysteria  and  Hiooouoh, 
depend  upon  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  commonly  has  its  point 
of  departure  in  the  former  affection 
from  the  uterine  system,  and  in  the 
latter  from  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
stomach,  though  an  emotion  of  the 
mind  may  determine  both,  even  on 
witnessing  this  affection  in  others,  as 
in  yawning,  through  its  direct  devcU 
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opment  of  the  nervous  influence — 
relieved  by  emetics,  which,  by  intro- 
ducing a  new  development  of  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
directing  its  influence  upon  other 
muscles,  breaks  up  the  paroxysm — 
showing,  also,  how  readily  simple 
irritations  of  the  nervous  centres  will 
produce  convulsions,  whether  through 
direct  development  of  the  nervous  in- 
fluence by  mental  emotions,  or  by  re-  / 
flex  action  of  the  nervous  system,  as 
in  teething,  intestinal  troubles,  dec., 
while  diseases  of  the  brain  and  of  the 
spinal  cord  do  not  often  give  rise  to 
them  unless  they  result  in  effusion  or 
dtsorganiBation,  p.  Ill,  ^  233| ;  p. 
326,  ^  500  ^;  p.  337-338,  ^  614  c,  d; 
p.  368,  ^  526  c.  Continued  under 
Hiccough,  Index  II.  Also,  Convul- 
sions, Anti%fasmodic8,  Whooping- 
Cough,  Mental  Emotions,  Index  II. 


lOIOSYNCRAST, 

depends,  particularly,  upon  a  special 
modification  of  irritability,  through 
which  certain  medicines,  or  certain 
doses  of  medicine,  some  kinds  of  food, 
and  certain  mental  emotions,  and  other 
things  (all  on  common  ground),  will 
act  with  violence,  or  prove  morbific, 
when  they  would  exert  no  effect  upon 
others — all  depending  upon  their  de- 
velopment of  a  morbific  influence  of 
direct  or  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  going  with  the  rest  of  our 
subjects  to  illustrate  the  philosophy 
of  life,  the  modus  operandi  of  all  mor- 
bific and  remedial  causes,  physical 
and  mental,  through  the  agency  of 
direct  or  reflex  nervous  influences, 
and,  as  it  respects  the  mental  causes, 
to  substantiate  the  substantive  exist- 
ence and  self-acting  nature  of  the 
Soul,  p.  384,  ^  685  &;  p.  631-632,  ^ 
892f  by  c.  Also,  Opium  (the  "p//,*' 
and  "  scarlet  efflorescence^^) ;  Causes, 
Morbific  ;  Food,  Mental  Emotions, 
Soul  and  Instinct,  Fear,  Index  II. ; 

Ignorance  in  Medicine, 
confessions  of,  when  excusable  and 
laudable,  M04c,  905i. 

Imagination— continued  from  Index  /., 
on  common  ground  with  the  mental 
emotions  as  it  respects  its  influence 
in  organic  life,  and  the  prolific  parent 
of  a  great  variety  of  modifications  of 
the  Utter — exemplifying  the  appa- 
rently endless  variety  m  contrasts 
and  near  aflinities  in  the  modified 
conditions  of  the  nervous  influence 
as  developed  by  one  emotion  or  an* 
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other,  according  to  its  nature,  inten- 
sity, concorring  causes,  dec.,  p.  631- 
632,  ^  8921 6,  c — and  to  what  is  there 
said,  it  may  be  worth  adding  that  I 
know  an  individual  who  is  purged  by 
the  disgust  at  the  supposed  neces- 
sity of  taking  a  cathartic.  Also, 
Mental  Emotions,  the  individual 
Passions,  Bloodlkttino,  Rbhbdul 
Action,  Sodl  and  Instinctits  Prin- 
ciple, Index  11, ;  Nbbyous  Power, 
Index  I.  and  II. 

Infancy, 
extends  firom  Uxth  to  end  of  fint  denti- 
tion, p.  373,  ^  676  a-— its  various 
characteristics,  physical  and  mental, 
^  676  bf  e — diseases  of,  correspond 
with  mutations  in  structure  and  other 
physiological  characteristics,  and  ex- 
amples, p.  676  d — and  require  corre- 
sponding modifications  of  treatment, 
with  illustrations,  p.  376^  ^  676  e ;  p. 
766-768,  4  1009-1013.  Also,  Age, 
Index  IL 
its  numerous  peculiarities,  in  connex- 
ion with  those  which  are  incident  to 
Youth,  illustxate  the  changes  which 
organs  undergo  in  their  vital  consti- 
tution, and  exemplify  the  Author*s 
doctrines  relative  to  IrritabiUty  and 
the  changeable  nature  of  the  Pioper- 
ties  of  Life,  and  invite  the  ingenuity 
of  the  Chemical  Inteipretec,  p.  374- 
375,  4  676  e-f;  p.  376-380,  (f  678. 
Also,  Irritability,  Vital  Propbr- 

TIBSjVlTAL  PrINCIPLB,  OrGANIC  LifB, 

Index  I. ;  Structure,  Index  IL 
Infants,  Cholera  of.     See  Diarrhcea, 

Index  II. 
Inflammation— continued  from  Index  /., 

distinct  from  Idiopathic  Fever,  and  how 
distinguished,  p.  64-66,  ^  143  e;  p. 
63-67,  ^  148 ;  p.  70-73,  the  TabU» ; 
p.  367,  f  657  a;  p.  444-445,  ^  688 
d^e ;  p.  464,  ^  712  ;  p.  466,  ^  716 ; 
p.  489-490,  ^  767,  759  ;  p.  491-492, 
\  764  a;  p.  493,  §  764  e;  p.  496,  ^ 
770 ;  p.  497-499,  *  779,  780,  784  a, 
785.     Also,  Fevbb,  Index  IL 

nevertheless,  is  generally  confounded 
with  fever,  p.  464,  ^  713.  Also, 
Fevbb,  Index  II. 

the  distinction  herein  made  between 
Inflammation  and  Fever,  embraced 
in  part  under  both  articles,  and  also 
other  distinguishinff  characteristics  in 
Medical  and  Pkynohgical  Comment' 
anest  Articles  Inflammation  and  Ve- 
nous Congestion,  vol.  u.,  the  Author 
claims  as  peculiar  to  himself,  p.  464, 
^710*;  p.  489,  ^757. 

its  general  characteristics,  p.  469,  f  725 
-728.     Also,  p.  444-446,  ^  688  d-ee. 

its  four  principal  stages, /oniuUivs,  tup- 
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vuraiive,  ulceratm,  restorcfbe,  tlie 
last  three  being  results  of  Uie  neo* 
perative  disposition,  or  "tendBip 
tions,'*  as  they  are  calkd,  p.  470473, 
4  729-733— take  place  in  all  pnu 
under  common  laws,  p.  471,  ^732i 
-^illustrated  by  a  deep-teated  ihtcm, 
showing  great  Dea^  p.  472-474,  i 
783 ;  p.  646,  ^  862. 
involves  reparaium,  p.  474,  ^  73S  j^ 
which  is  analogous  to  regeoaatin, 
p.  474-476,  ^  733— but  contnvatBd 
by  physical  theoritta,  p.  475,  ^  79 

Its  teimination  in  retobUun  daiiQgtk 
formative  stage,  which  it  ii  the  |nS 
aim  of  art  to  effect,  p.  470,  (f  Wt; 
p. 476,^735;  p.688,639,640,^89t| 
^;p.642,«892|i. 

the  tuppuraihe  stage  the  neitDort&r 
vorable  termination  of,  p.  471,  $791); 
p.  472,  $  733  s,  &. 

secretions  of  lymph,  serum,  nam,  Ac^ 
may  take  the  place  of  aappDndoB,^ 
aie  analogous  in  principle,  p.  471,  | 
732 — all  acting  as  depletoiy  Dmii 
ihid.,  and  p.  646-648,  ^m^i 

what  Nature  contemplatea  be»ia,iB 
effusions  of  lymph  and  poa,  p-  47^1 
7TO  s-733  c. 

called  adhenve  stage  when  IjiDob  tibi 
the  place  of  soppuratioD,  whii  d 
wounds,  constitutes  "healingbfiiirt 
intention,"  p  471,  ^  783 1,  i-^ 
tions  answered  to  its  dcpcodcDcaipci 
inflammation,  p.  476,  ^  7M?-i 

adhesive  process  occur*  witiua  the  *^^ 
ture  of  all  organs  through  a  gofltf 
law,  and  although  often  a  grettwej 
than  the  disease  which  it  u  deiM 
in  part,  to  relieve,  Natme  !»» *H 
provided  means  for  its  renwnl,F 
471,  ^  723  d.  _  ^ 

uUeraHon  more  or  less  «tta5»" 
suppuration,  and  its  objects  and  wi, 
p.  471,  ^730;  P-478,^733*;.  . 

granulalum,  a  consequence  of  d» 
mation,  belongs  to  reparatwD,  Mp 
motcd  by  suppuration,  vA  rB^ 
profound  physiological  l»w«»  M"' 
i  730 ;  p  472^76,  ^^i^'^ 
references  there.  i«_uM. 

irregularities  of  iU  steges,  p.  ♦7W«i 

^734-741.  ^.,     ..5. 

an  -irregularity  in  befaig  f>f^\Zi 

erysipelas   and  phlebHii,  p-  ♦?«'  ? 

'^^  *•  \.^ 

in  its  different  «tages  being  jccewnw 

or  protracted,  which  is  oft^W^ 
the^^latter  respect  of  the  ftij-w* 

and  restorative,  p.  477,  ^  Tf' 

In  the  products  of  the  w«»"°  IT 
whenpus,orl;niph,oM^ 

viate  fom  their  natural  «t«^ 
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and  from  certain  peculiaritiaa  in  the 
nature  of  particular  tissues,  or  as 
arising  liom  specific  forms  of  dis- 
ease, p.  471,  (f  780,  732 ;  p.  478,  § 
739. 
moriiJieaHon  the  greatest  irregularity, 
and,  like  resolution,  commonly  hap- 
pens in  the  formative  stage— the 
result  of  a  profound  alteration  of 
the  properties  and  actions  of  life, 
and  not  dependent  upon  stagnation 
and  coagulation  of  blood,  as  com- 
monly supposed,  p.  477,  ^  736  b; 
p.  484,  ^  748— and  dead  parts  re- 
moved from  the  living  through  the 
vital  process  of  ulceration,  and  not, 
as  generally  alleged,  by  the  vis  a 
tergOy  or  a  mere  solution,  p.  477,  ^ 
786  c. 
all  the  varieties  in  pus.  lymph,  mucus, 
serum,  dec.,  depend  {eateria  ^rilnu) 
upon  predse  pathological  conditions, 
respectively,  p.  478-479,  ^  74(^741. 
Also,  p.  222-227,  ^  409  o-^\\\  p. 
228.  (i  416;  p.  436,  ^  682  6;  p.  452, 
^  693 ;  p.  479.  ^  741  a ;  p.  531,  ^  838^ 
-840;  p.  536-539,  ^  847  c— which 
contradicts  all  chemical  and  humoral 
hypotheses,  t^id.-^nor  is  pus  owing, 
as  supposed,  to  a  degeneration  of  blowl 
or  of  tissues,  p.  479,  ^  741  a. 
its  tendency  to  confine  itself  to  the  tissue 
in  which  it  springs  up,  and  deeply 
founded  in  physiological  laws  that 
relate  to  the  different  tissues,  p.  64, 
^  141  b;  p.  354,  4  526  a;  p.  480,  ^ 
741  e;  p.  652-653,  ^  898  n.    Also, 
Structure,  Index  II. 
its  remote  causes,  p.  414-427,  ^  644- 

666  ;  p.  480-481,  ^  742-748. 
may  be  produced  by  sedatives,  even  loss 
of  blood,  as  well  as  by  stimulants,  di- 
rect irritants,  dee.,  p.  480-481,  ^  743 ; 
p.  512,  ^  817 ;  p.  528,  ^  827 ;  p.  708, 
^  950 ;  p.  738,  ^  974  b;  p.  778-775, 
^  1024 ;  p.  829,  i  1057  a.  Also, 
Giusss,  MoRBirio,  Index  II. 
its  precise  character,  even  in  the  common 
torm,  depends  mostly  upon  the  nature 
of  the  remote  cause,  in  sound  consti- 
tutions, or  when  two  or  more  operate, 
upon  their  united  properties,  or  will 
be  modified  by  hereditaiy  predispo- 
sitions, idiosyncrasies,  dx.,  and  its 
various  modifications  as  produced  by 
different  kinds  of  mechamcal  injuries, 
and  their  dififerent  modes  of  treatment 
employed  to  illustrate  the  principle 
that  every  morbific  and  remedial  agent 
produces  modifications  of  the  vital 
states  peculiar  to  ita  own  virtues,  p. 
417-418,  ^  650-652  e;  p.  468-469, 
$  722  b,  e;  p.  641,  ^  892*i ;  p,  664, 
4  900 ;  p.  669,  4  902  A;  p.  671-672, 
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4  904  a.  Also,  p.  61-67,  ^  188-151, 
and  Cavsxs,  Morbific;  Rbmedibs, 
Index  il. 

its  varieties,  emvmon  and  specific — as 
induced  by  cold  and  wounds,  forming 
an  example  of  the  first,  and  by  aU 
natural  and  morbid  animal  poisons, 
and  all  poisons  of  tiie  Materia  Medica, 
and  hereditary  predispositions,  of  the 
last,  p.  419-421,  ^  658  6-655;  p. 
424,  $  661 ;  p.  468,  4  721 ;  p.  641,  « 
892|  t. 

is  either  acute  or  chrtmicy  but,  whichever 
it  be,  tiie  general  principles  of  treat- 
ment are  the  same,  though  modified 
in  its  details,  p.  469,  ^  723.  Also, 
Bloodlbttimo,  Gountbr-Irritamts, 
Expectorants,  Index  II. 

nevertheless,  there  are  numerous  grada- 
tions between  acute  and  chronic,  and 
between  common  and  specific,  each 
series,  respectively,  approximating 
each  other  m  some  of  the  modifica- 
tions, and  showing  that  they  all  belong 
to  a  common  family,  p.  468,  ^  722. 

active  and  "passtve,**  shown  to  be  essen- 
tially the  same  condition,  requiring 
the  same  principles  of  treatment, 
though  generally  supposed  to  be  in 
opposition,  p.  486-489,  ^  758-756. 

intermUtentj  depends  upon  the  causes 
of  intermittent  fever,  requires  th^ 
same  general  treatment  as  tiie  com- 
mon form,  with  probably  the  ultimate 
use  of  Cinchona,  or  Arsenic,  p.  424, 
^  662  b;  p.  487-488,  ^  756  a,  b;  p. 
605-606,  {  892  jy;  p.  609,  ^  892^  e; 
p.  611-612,  ^  892i  A,  t ;  p.  615-616, 
\  892i/;  p.  737-739,  6  894-895. 

rheumatic,  like  the  intermittent,  demands 
the  direct  antiphlogistic  remedies,  and 
perhaps  ultimate^  other  remedies 
suited  to  their  specific  forms,  such  as 
Colchicum,  and  certain  acrids,  p.  488 
-489,  ^  756  a, 5;  p.  661,  ^  888  b;  p. 
737-789,  ^  984-985. 

scTofidouSf  another  specific  form  calling 
for  the  same  genenl  treatment  as  the 
two  preceding,  but  more  partieulariy 
lor  special  remedies  like  Iodine,  Ba- 
rytes,  and,  like  the  rest,  illustrate  the 
philosophy  of  remedial  action,  dec., 
p.  488-489,  ^  756  a,  & ;  p.  561,  f  888 
b;  p.  615,  i  892^  e;  p.  619-620,  i 
892(  II ;  p.  664-665,  (f  900-901 ;  p. 
787-789,  ^  984-985.  Also,  Sne* 
ctricn,  Index  11. 

its  immediate  instruments  the  terminat- 
ing series  of  the  arterial  system,  p. 
226-227, HIO, 411;  p.855,^628a; 
p.  488,  ^  746  41— «nd  why  the  serous 
vessels  admit  the  red  globules,  p.  99, 
^  192 — ^the  nervous  system  locally 
interested  in  the  results,  but  in  other 
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respects  acts  only  as  an  exciting  cause 
of  inflammation  by  direct  or  relex  ac- 
tion, p.  475,  ^  733  A ;  p  483-484,  ^ 
746  B.  Also,  RsFLBX  Action  or  thb 
Nkbvous  System.  Index  JI ;  Nebv- 
CUB  PowsB,  Sympathy,  Index  I,  and 
U. 

its  jnroximaU  or  foikelogieiU  cause  con- 
sists of  two  fundamental  elements — 
1st,  an  increased  action  of  the  vessels ; 
8d,  and  by  fax  tiie  most  important,  a 
change  in  kind,  ^  747,  750-761,  910, 
053  J,  e.    Also,  ^  384, 399, 410, 485. 

inYolves  the  whole  philosophy  of  all 
other  diseases,  p.  482,  ^  745. 

the  prevailing  mechanical  doctrine  of, 
which  supposes  a  passive  relaxation 
of  the  vessels,  and  stagnation  of  blood, 
considered,  p.  484r485,  ^  748, 749. 

always  a  local  disease,  while  fever  aflects 
the  system  univeraally,  p.  65,  ^  143 
a,  b;  p.  66,  §  148  ;  p.  417-418,  ^  660; 
p.  422,  ^  657  ft ;  p.  464,  ^  712  j  p.  489- 
49 1 ,  ^  767-760 ;  p.  498,  ^  784.  Also, 
other  distinctions  in  first  iubdivmon. 
Also,  Fevsb,  Index  II. 

nevertheless,  inflammation  is  often  com- 
plicated with  fever  at  the  invasion  x>f 
the  latter,  and  may  be  its  exciting, 
though  not  its  predisposing  cause, 
and  fever  rarely  exists  long  without 
giving  rise  to  inflammation,  of  which 
It  may  be  either  an  exciting  cause  in 
organs  already  predisposed,  or  may 
be  the  predisposing  as  well  as  excit- 
ing cause,  p.  227,  ^411;  p.  356,  ^  626 
a;  p.  464,  ^  711-713 ;  p.  481,  «  743 ; 
p.  498,  ^  784 ;  p.  506,  ^  803, 604 ;  p. 
608-609,  ^  809-811 ;  p.  610,  ^  813. 

the  ffeneraTarterial  excitement  and  heat 
of  skin  attendant  on  inflammation  and 
fever,  but  which  is  often  absent  in 
both,  and  always  more  or  less  inter- 
mitting in  the  latter,  have  led  to  their 
supposed  unity,  p.  464,  465,  f  713- 
714.  Also,  references  in  first  tub- 
divinony  and  Feveb,  Index  11. 

the  constitutional  excitement  of  local 
inflammation  is  owins  to  remote  sym- 
pathy, while  that  of  lever  arises  from 
the  disease  at  large  throughout  the 
system — the  exciting  influence  of  the 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
in  the  former  case,  being  determined 
especially  upon  the  heart  and  arteries, 
while,  also,  the  same  phenomenon  is 
most  strongly  pronounced  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  when  the  devel- 
opment of  the  nervous  influence  is 
directy  as  in  the  case  of  the  Passions, 
but  instituting,  as  a  consequence, 
circles  of  reflex  action,  p.  227,  ^411; 
p.  355,  ^  626  b ;  p.  466-468,  ^  714- 
719 ;  p.  804-805,  (  1040,  and  r</b-- 
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encet  there.  Alsoi  Braus,  Istuui* 
MATioN  OF  \  Joy  AND  Akgeb,  sod  tbe 
other  individual  PaeMixnUj  Fbvsk,  first 
subdivision.  Index  11, 
no  "general"  inflammation,  and  the 
term  **  inflammatory  fever**  hypothet- 
ical and  objectionable,  p.  466,  ^  716. 
farther,  the  foregoing  exciting  and  alter- 
ative influence  of  reflex  actioo  of  the 
nervous  system  upon  the  general 
circulatory  system,  and  its  local  de- 
termination upon  individual  parts,  is 
the  cause  of  consecutive  inflamma- 
tions, while  each  one  as  it  comes  ibr- 
ward  in  the  progressive  sexiea  joins  in 
the  development  of  tbe  noorhific  reflex 
action,  and  thus  also  mutually  aggra- 
vate each  other,  and  multiply  the  ratio 
of  the  consecutive  derangements — 
and  these  distuibances  of  the  nevei^ 
ceasing,  ever-changing  reflex  action 
will  depend  greatly  upon  the  activity 
of  disease,  and  upon  the  importance 
of  the  organs  and  the  nature  of  the 
tissue  affected,  though  not  always  so^ 
p.  227,  HI  1 ;  P- 356, 4526  o;  p.466- 

466,  4  716 ;  p.  467-468,  §  718,  719; 
p. 506-509, 4 806-811;  p.511,4815; 
p.  679-681,  4  904  a;  p.  724-727,  ^ 
961 ;  p.  730,  ^  969  ;  p.  731,  ^  970  e; 
p.  732-734,  4  973-975 ;  p.  804-805, 
^  1040,  and  references  there.  Alio, 
Structube,Rbflbx  AcnoM;  Causss, 
MoBBiPic,  Index  II. ;  Nbbvods  Pow- 
er, Sympathy,  Index  I.  omd  H. 

such  is  the  correspondence  among  the 
foregoing  influences  and  deiange- 
ments,  that  a  modification  may  be 
given  to  the  reflected  nervous  xn- 
fluence  by  a  single  remedy,  aa  Blood- 
letting and  Tartarized  Aiiumony(and 
in  fever  also,  and  as  complicated  with 
inflammation),  that  will  overthrow  all 
the  extensive  lesions,  p.  65-66^  ^  143c, 
and  references  there ;  p.  66-67,  §  148 ; 
p.  465-466, 4  715,  and  references  there ; 
p.  498,  4  784  b,  and  re^emecs  there ; 
p.  731-732,  4  970  c. 

produces,  also,  through  the  fiwerang 
sympathetic  influences,  other  wims 
of  disease,  which  concur  in  modifying 
the  reflex  nervous  influence,  and  this 
often  depending  upon  the  special  vital 
constitution  of  tissues  and  <»gans,  p. 

467,  4  718.    Also,  Strdctvbk. 

the  development  and  modification  of  the 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  eystem, 
and  its  influence  upon  one  part  or  an- . 
other,  depends,  more  or  less,  not  only 
upon  the  special  vital  constitution  of 
tissues  and  the  relations  which  they 
bear  to  compound  organs  a»  one  or 
another  may  be  the  seat  of  inflaouna- 
tionr  and  more  or  less  so  as  it  re«|)ects 
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the  detennmation  of  the  morbific  in- 
fluence upon  different  parts,  but  its 
influence  when  resulting  from  ve- 
nous inflammation  is  a  strong  exem- 
plification of  the  special  modes  in 
which  the  alterative  influence  of  re- 
flex nervous  action  is  modified  by  the 
nature  of  a  tissue  when  afiected  by  a 
common  form  of  disease,  and  serves 
to  illustrate  the  |preat  fMt  that  every 
cause,  both  physical  and  mental,  that 
may  bring  it  into  operation,  imparts 
to  it  a  special  modification  peculiar  to 
its  own  virtues,  p.  444-446,  ^  688  c,/; 
p. 506-509, ^806-811;  p.511,^8l5; 
p.  724-726,  ^  961 ;  p.  730,  ^  969; 
p.  731,  ^  970  e;  p.  732-734,  ^  973- 
975.  Also,  Steuctubb,  ItuUx  II.; 
Nervous  Powkr,  Index  I.  and  II. ; 
Venous  Conoestion,  Venous  Tissue, 
Index  I. 

develops  a  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system  which  imparts  to  the  pulse  its 
peculiar  characteristics  of  hardness 
and  tneomprestibUiiVt  and  the  pecu- 
liar modincation  of  the  nervous  in- 
fluence as  instituted  by  inflammation 
is  farther  manifested  in  its  production 
of  those  changes  of  vascular  action 
that  lead  to  the  buffing  and  cupping 
of  abstracted  blood,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  protean  power  may 
be  almost  instanUv  made  to  change 
its  shape  and  establish  a  totally  new 
Older  of  things  under  the  loss  of  blood 
or  a  mental  emotion,  p.  327,  ^  411 ; 
p.  355,  ^  526  a;  p.  444-445,  ^  688 
Or-f;  p.  708-710,  ^  951-952  b;  p. 
804-805,  ^  1040,  and  rrfermees  there. 

develops  an  exciting  nervous  influence 
which  sustains  the  system  under  the 
loss  of  blood,  though  of  some  tissues, 
and  in  their  connexion  with  compound 
organs,  more  than  others,  while  the 
loss  of  blood  so  modifies  the  alterative 
influence  of  the  reflex  nervous  action 
(and  upon  which  all  the  phenomena 
ofBIoodletting  depend)  as  to  speedily 
change  the  whole  condition,  p.  782- 
736,  ^  973-980.  Also,  p.  70-73,  the 
Tables  ;  p.  227,  ^Ul;  p.  355,  (f  526 
a ;  p. 444-446,  ^  688  il;  p.  506-^09, 
^  806-811 ;  p.  611,  ^  815;  p.  709- 
710,^952;  p.  724-734>  ^  961-976 ; 
p.  735-736,  ^  978-980 ;  p.  804-805, 
4  1040,  and  refereneeM  there.  Also, 
Blooolkttino,  Loss  or  Blood, 
Reflex  Actiom,  Antispasmodics  ; 
Brain,  iNPLAMKAtioN  or;  Steuc- 
tubb, Index  II.  f  Nervous  Power, 
Sympathy,  IndiX  I.  and  II. ;  Venous 
Conoestion,  Venous  Tissue,  Index  I. 

when  afliecting  the  brain,  the  exciting 
nervous  influence  is  greater  than  of 
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other  organs,  and  here,  too,  the  nerv- 
ons  influence  is  developed  in  a  dwect 
manner,  and  the  motor  nerves  are 
alone  concerned ;  but  as  soon  as  felt 
by  other  organs,  they  react  upon  the 
nervous  centres,  and  give  rise  to  cir- 
cles of  reflex  action,  p.  671,  ^  903 ; 
p.  733-784,  ^  974  c-975.  Also,  Ve- 
nous Conoestion;  Brain,  Inflam- 
mation OF ;  Mental  Emotions,  the 
individual  Passions^  Index  II. 

when  afiecting  any  important  organ  in 
small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever, 
it  gives  rise '  to  such  alterative  in- 
fluences of  the  reflected  nervous  ac- 
tion as  enables  the  system  to  bear 
the  remedies  that  would  be  necessary 
when  'the  same  disease  occurs  inde- 
pendently, and  which  might  be  other- 
wise faUl,  p.  59,  H29  £  t ;  P-  fll*  ^ 
134 ;  p.  63,  ^  137  b-e  ;  p.  65,  {  143  c  ; 
p.  67,  ^  150-151 ;  p.  69,  ^  166  b;  p. 
73,  ^  163 ;  p.  227,  ^  4U  ;  p.  366,  ^ 
626  a ;  p.  538-539,  ^  847  ^-849 ;  p. 
642-543,  ^  854/,*  p.  644-545,  ^  858 ; 
p.  804-^05,  ^  1040,  and  references 
there. 

all  the  foregoing  influences  of  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system  are 
examples  of  that  alterative  action  as 
brought  into  operation  by  all  remedial 
and  morbific  causes,  physical  and 
mental,  whenever  they  act  upon  parts 
beyond  the  seat  of  their  direct  opera- 
tion, though  variously  modified  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause, 
and  are  the  medium  through  which  all 
the  remote  changes  in  the  solids  and 
the  fluids  (the  i>lood  included)  are 
brought  about,  p.  483-484,  (^  746  e ; 
p.  679-681,  ^  906  a.  Also,  Blood- 
letting,  Loss  or  Blood,  Cathar- 
tics, Embtics,  dec. ;  Causes,  Mor- 
bific ;  Remedies,  Therapeutics,  Re- 
medial Action,  Secretion  and  Ex- 
cretion, Reflex  Action  of  Nervous 
System,  Mental  Emotions,  the  in- 
dividual Pamonsy  dtc.,  Index  IT. 

founded  wholly  upon  the  physiological 
states,  (i  749-751.  Patboloo.  Cause. 
Inflammation,  Pathological  or  Proxi- 
mate Cause  of, 

supplies  the  whole  philosophy  of  other 
diseases,  p.  482,  {  746. 

its  immediate  instruments  the  extreme 
arterial  capillaries,  the  nerves  and  ab- 
sorbents participating,  p.  488,  ^  746. 
Also,  p.  220-227,  ^  409  ^1 1 ;  p.  366, 
^  526  a. 

irritability  and  mobility  increased,  p. 
484,  ^  747.  Also,  p.  89,  ^  188 ;  p. 
103-104,  ^  206-215 ;  Oboanic  Life, 
VrrAL  Properties,  Vital  Principle, 
Index  L 
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constitated  by  an  active  contraction  and 
dilatation  of  aiteriea  and  veins,  but 
more  especially  by  a  change  in  the 
natural  kind,  and  an  increased  circu- 
lation and  volume  of  blood,  p.  209- 
210,  ^  884-387 ;  p.  214-216,  ^  392- 
396 ;  p.  216,  ^  399 ;  p.  306-310,  ^ 
483-486;  p.  486-486,  ^  760-751; 
p.  603,  ^  794 ;  p.  792-793,  ^  1032  (2; 
p  803-804,  ^  1039,  910,  936  c.  d. 

mechanical  theory  of,  which  supposes 
passive  relaxation  of  vessels,  and 
stagnation  and  coagulation  of  blood, 
but  which  is  contradicted  by  facts,  p. 
484-486,  ^  748-761.  Also,  Medtcal 
and  PhymoUgical  Commentaries^  vol. 
ii.,  p.  141-214. 

Hunter's  opinion  of,  p.  484,  ^  747. 

Magbndib's  opinion  of,  p.  482,  ^  744. 

active  and  **jKtseive"  shovni  to  be  essen- 
tially the  same,  p.  486-489,  ^  762- 
766. 
Inflamkation,  Trsatvent  of, 

discussed  under  the  several  practical 
subjects,  Bloodlsttino,Cathartics, 
Tonics  and  Stimulants,  individual 
Remedies,  dec.  Index  J.  and  II. 

Table,  indicative  of  tlie  variety  in  the 
vital  constitution  of  different  tissues 
and  compound  organs,  and  of  parts 
of  a  continuous  tissue,  illustrated  by 
their  relative  liability  to  inflammation, 
and  by  the  effects  of  some  remedial 
agent,  as  bloodletting,  upon  the  va- 
rious tissues  of  organs,  p.  70-73,  ^ 
160-162— «nd  another  of  the  relative 
liability  of  different  tissues  of  the  same 
nature  remote  from  each  other  to  sym- 
pathize together  in  their  diseases,  re- 
spectively, through  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  p.  368,  ^  626  a — and 
another  showing  the  relative  liability 
of  different  tissues,  reflpectively,when 
morbidly  affected,  in  any  one  part,  to 
continuous  sympathy  in  their  several 
parts,  p.  864,  ^  626  a,  and  in  connex- 
ion with  Tables  at  p.  70-78— all 
serving  as  an  important  basis  of  an 
extenoed  philosophy  in  Physiology, 
Pathology,  and  Tnerapeutics.  Also, 
Stbccturb  ;  Sympathy,  Continu- 
ous, Index  II. ;  Nervous  Power, 
Sympathy,  Index  I.  and  IL 
Instinct.  See  Soira.  and  Instinctive 
Principle,  Lidex  U. ;  and  Instinct, 
Index  L 
Intestine, 

contrary  to  oinnionfl  before  entertained, 
this  organ  is  subjected  very  greatly 
to  the  control  of  the  WiU;  and  that 
it  is  closely  allied  to  the  respiratory 
and  sphincter  muscles  in  bem^  also 
under  the  influence  of  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  liable  to  a 
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temporary  suspennaDoftfaatiDiflneiicc 
byanactofvohtum;  and  that  the  wbolA 
intestine  is  subject  to  this  eompomd 
influence,  though  perhaps  the  lower 
more  than  the  upper  part,  is  evideOt 
from  what  is  said  in  the  text,  ajid  as 
will  be  more  apparent  from  oonsider- 
ing  how  completely  a  stnniff  diesne 
for  defecation  may  be  resisted  till  the 
increased  reflex  nervous  actipn  is  faDy 
overcome  by  counteracting  nervoos 
influence  determined  by  the  Wttf  upon 
the  intestinal  muscular  tissue— t>eing 
a  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  WiH  in  Organic  Life,  aad 
forming,  in  connexion  with  its  asso- 
ciate action  upon  other  muscles  con- 
cerned in  defiwation,  an  impressive 
example  of  Design,  p.  326,  4  600  e ; 
p.  826,  ^  600  h;  p.  867,  ^  1067  s— 
while,  also,  it  appears  that  the  stomach 
is  partially  liable  to  influeooes  of  the 
Wulf  as  seen  in  spontaneous  Tomit- 
ing,  p.  327,  (f  600/ — and  in  its  control 
over  sea-sickness^.  889-890,  ^  1077. 
Also,  Mental  eTmotions,  Reflex 
Action  op  Nbrvoos  System,  Am- 
sPASMODicB,  Sea  -  Sicensss,  Fear, 
Index  II. ;  Will,  Nebvovs  Povter, 
Index  I.  and  IL  Also,  p.  349.  ^  519. 

difierent  portions  of,  according  to  the 
special  vital  constitution  of  each  part, 
when  affected  by  disease,  or  when 
certain  cathartics  onerate,  «levdop  di^ 
ferently,  and  occaaon  different  reflex 
influences  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
require  modifications  of  treatment  as 
the  same  disease  may  affect  one  part 
or  another,  and  reasons  assignea  for 
the  rapid  development  of  a  corativs 
or  morbific  reflex  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  when  cathartics  operate, 
p.  467,^718;  p.  666,^899;  p.856- 
867,^1063  6.  Also,  p.  62-67,  H3fr- 
161 ;  p.  70,  Table  II. . 
Iodine, 

its  introduction  into  practice,  p.  614,  $ 
892i  d. 

exemplifies,  like  arsenic,  tartarized  anti- 
mony, d&c.,  the  foliacy  of  reasoning 
from  the  effects  of  remedies  upon  the 
healthj  system  to  its  morbid  states* 
since  it  produces  its  effects  only  upon 
verv  special  conditions  of  the  latter, 
and  thereby,  as  with  the  effects  of  all 
other  remedies,  demonstrates  the  mu- 
tability of  the  properties  of  life,  and 
their  greater  susceptibility  when  moi^ 
bidly  affected,  and  goes  with  the  rest 
in  supplying  interesting  problems  for 
cArmtca^interpretatiDn,  p.  612,  ^  892^. 
Also,  p.  3,  ^  2  6;  p.  120-122,  ^  237- 
240;  p.862,^624d;  p.  436,^680; 
Arsenic;    Antimony,  Taetaeukd; 
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Rkmbdibs,  Thbrapbutxcs,  Index  II. ; 
Vital  Pbopbbtxbs,  Index  I. 

aome  of  its  imputed  evil  effects  faiely  if 
ever  witnessed,  p.  612,  ^  8d2^  a, 

often  as  efficient  when  applied  exter- 
nally as  intenially,  while,  in  the  for- 
mer case,  it  must  be  in  the  region  of 
the  adBTeoted  omn-^-thus  showmg,  as 
in  the  case  ofeonnter-irritants,  &c., 
that  its  operation,  when  employed  in- 
ternally, IS  not  by  absorption,  but  in 
both  cases  alike  bv  alteratiTO  influence 
of  reflex  adStion  of  the  nervous  system, 
p.  618,  ^  892^  c;  p.  619,  ^  892^  t. 
Also,  Gountbb-Ibritants,  Sbdativbs 
{Aconite),  ALTBBATrvBS;  Index  11. ; 
Nebvous  Powbb,  Stmpatbt,  Index 
I.  and  II. ;  p.  98(^931,  ^  1088  h,  e, 

adapted  only  to  bronchocele,  and  not  to 
other  affections  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
p.  613,  ^  892i  e, 

its  uses  in  scrofula,  du;.,  depend  much 
upon  other  appropriate  treatment,  p. 
615,  ^  892^  e;  p.  619,  ^  892^  s,  u. 

examples  of  its  curative  effects  in  ob- 
stinate chronic  indurations  of  liver, 
spleen,  uterus,  lymphatic  glands,  dtc., 
p.  615-416,  ^892i/.  Also,  Lbbohino, 
Index  II. 

is  stimulating,  and,  if  inflammation  be 
active,  and  especially  of  anv  important 
organ,  it  should  be  reduced  by  general 
bloodletting  before  employing  iodine, 
and  leeching  is  often  useful  in  indo- 
lent conditions,  p.  615,  f  892^  e  ;  p. 
619-620,  ^  892^  u — and  a  neglect  of 
which  in  early  phthisis  cuts  off  the 
chance  of  recovery,  ^  892i  e. 

its  uses  in  skin  dkeases,  secondary 
syphilis,  &c.,  p.  617,  ^  822i  g^.- 

in  amenorrhcea  of  scrofulous  subjects, 
and  how  it  relieves,  p.  685-686,  ^  905^ 
h.   Also,  Ambnobbhcba,  Index  II. 

in  chronic  rheumatism  and  gout,  ill- 
conditioned  ulcers,  Ax.,  p.  617-iS18, 
^  892^  l-^. 

useful  in  dropsies  complicated  with  or- 

fanic  disease,  by  reheving  the  latter, 
ut  not  in  other  cases,  p.  617,  ^  892| 
k;  p.  630,  ^  8921  a. 

fncus  vesiculosus,  burnt  sponge,  cod- 
liver  oil,  how  did  they  get  into  prac- 
tice t  p.  619,  ^  892i  r. 
Ipbcacvabha, 

its  virtues  illustrated  through  its  salutary 
effects  in  its  largest  and  smallest  doses 
Upon  various  conditions  of  disease- 
illustrates,  along  with  Cold,  Opium, 
dec.,  the  modus  operandi  of  Tonics 
and  Astringents  through  alterative 
influence  of  reflex  action  of  nervous 
system— and  employed  to  show  the 
importance  of  addressing  remedies 
not  only  to  the  exact  pathological 
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conditions,  but  to  those  particularly 
which  may  have  established  and 
maintain  sympathetic  derangements, 
p.  533,  4  842 ;  p.  554-555,  ^  872  a  ; 
p.  557,  ^  873  a ;  p.  572,  ^  890  hb ;  p. 
573,  ^  890  d ;  p.  576-^78,  ^  890  l-o ; 
p.  634,  f  892J  g;  p.  641,  ^  892|  i; 
p.  851,  ^  1059.    Also,  Altbbativbs, 

ASTBINGBNTS,  GoLD,  OpiUU,  EbOOT, 

Index  n. 

as  Bri  alterative  in  small  doses,  p.  557,  ^ 
873 ;  p.  851,  ^  1059.  Also,  as  above, 
and  Antimony,  Tartarizbd  ;  Altbb- 
ativbs, Index  11. 

its  action  in  emetic  doses  quickened  by 
the  union  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  or 
of  zinc,  which  arises  from  the  sudden 
increase  of  gastric  irritability  effected 
by  the  minends^-involving  a  principle 
which  roaches  far  into  the  practical 
detiuls  of  other  remedies,  both  in  their 
combinations  and  consecutive  order 
of  application,  p.  567-568,  ^  889  /. 
Also,  p.  68,  ^  137  (2,  e;  p.  65-66,  ^ 
143  e,d;  p.  67,  ^  149-151 ;  p.  73,  ^ 
163 ;  p.  367,  ^  556  c ;  p.  566-669,  ^ 
889ik--m. 

unlike  Tartarized  Antimony,  is  accumu- 
lative in  its  small  therapeutical  doses, 
and  requires  a  diffennt  mode  of  ad- 
ministration, p.  557,  ^  873  a ;  p.  567- 
668,  ^  889  /.  Also,  p.  365-368,  ^  549 
-658 ;  p.  532-533,  ^  841,  and  Anti- 
MONT,  Tabtabibbd;  Gold,  Altbba- 
tivbs, Index  IL    Also^  Eiacnai. 

in  some  ccmstitutions,  and  whether  in- 
haled in  small  quantities  or  taken  by 
the  stomach  in  a  grain  or  less,  pro- 
duces asthmatic  breathing  through 
exciting  influence  of  roflex  action  of 
nervous  system — the  coincidences 
showing  how  all  remedial  and  morbific 
agents  exert  their  effects  through  the 
same  medium,  and  illustrative  of  the 
modus  operandi  of  Anesthetics,  ut 
eujnrOf  and  Anjbstbbtics,  Antispas- 
Kooics,  Rhplbx  Action  op  Nbbvous 
Sys*? BM,  Sympathy,  Index  II. ;  Nbbv- 
ous PowsB,  Index  1.  and  II. 
Iris— continued  firom  Index  Li 

of  extirpated  eye,  affected  by  light,  p. 
806,  i  1042. 

the  phvsiology  of  its  movements  applied 
by  the  Author  to  an  interprotation  of 
the  modus  operandi  of  romedial  and 
morbific  asents  through  alterative  in- 
fluences of  roflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  p.  340,  ^  514  k — and  in  illus- 
trating tne  substantive  existence  and 
self-acting  naturo  of  the  Soul,  p.  875- 
876,  ^  1072  a.  Also,  Atropia,  p.  678. 
Irritability— continued  from  Index  /., 

Db.  Gabpbntbr  arraigned  upon,  p.  95- 
96,  4  189  6— and  upon  development 
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Irritability— conft'wifrf. 

of  the  Ovum,  p.  39-40,  ^  64  ^— and 
Digestion,  p.  153,  ^  348  —  and  Ab- 
sorption, p.  133,  ^  291 — and  upon  the 
opinion  that  the  '*  tendency  to  decom- 
position after  death  bears  a  very  close 
relation  vnth  the  activity  of  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  part  during  life" 
p.  39,  ^  64  g — and  upon  "  vital  prop- 
erties in  the  elements  of  matter"  m 
connexion  with  "  transcendentalism," 
p.  86-86,  ^  175  d;  p.  182,  ^  350|/; 
note. 


J. 

Jalap, 
often  sttbdaes  exdted  states  of  the  gen- 
eral circnlation  during  its  direct  ac- 
tion, is  the  most  decisively  antiphlo- 
gistic of  all  the  cathartics,  and  the 
safest  of  the  active  purgatives — and 
its  most  useful  combinations,  with 
some  suggestions  as  to  remedial  ac- 
tion, p.  547-550,  ^  863  <i ;  p.  686,  ^ 
905^  b ;  p.  851-853,  ^  1060. 

Jbilousy, 
a  passion  not  without  its  contributions  to 
the  Author's  philosophy  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  remedial   and  morbific 
causes,  physical  and  mental,  through 
alterative  influence  of  either  direct  or 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  goincr  with  the  rest  to  illustrate 
the  modifications  of  the  nervous  in- 
fluence according  to  the  nature  of  its 
exciting  cause,  and  aiding  in  Author^s 
demonstration  of  the  substantive  ex- 
istence and  self-acting  nature  of  the 
Soul,  p.  95,  ^  188^  d;  p.  107-111,  ^ 
227-2331;  p.  324,  ^  600  c;  p.  326, 
*  600  g;  p.  327,  (f  600;;   p.  833,  ^ 
603 ;   p.  631,  ^  892|  b;  p.  661-064, 
^  894  i-900 ;   p.  709,  ^  961  ft-<f ;  p. 
866-866,  ^  1067 ;  p.  879-882,  ^  1074- 
1075;  p.  886-891,  ^  1077;  p.  901,  ^ 
1078  /.     Also,  Mental  Emoti<»ns; 
Brain,  Inflammation  op  ;  Remedial 
Action,  subdivision  Mental   Emo- 
tions, Fear,  Love,  Hope,  Jot  and 
Anger,  Shame,  Disgust,  Lactohino, 
Weeping,  Yawning,  Sneezing,  Res- 
piration, Sphincter  Muscles,  Ex- 
ercise, Food,  Friction,  Skin,  Gold, 
Phthisis,  Whooping -Cough,  Anti- 
spasmodics,   Opium,    Convulsions, 
Bloodletting,  Reflex  Action  of 
Nervous  SystiMjndexII. ;  Nervous 
Power,  Sympathy,  Index  I.  and  11. 
illustrates  the  manner  in  which,  like 
compounded  remedies,  a  compound 
Passion  will  so  modify  the  reflex  ac- 
tion of  the  nervous  system  as  to  aflect 
the  secretions  in  a  diflerent  manner 
from  either  of  the  individual  agents, 


Jealousy — continued. 

and  which  furnished  a  theiae  for 
Sappho,  p.  681,  ^  892}  b.  Also,  p. 
90-95,  4  188i  d;  Sramr,  Sbcuiior 
AND  Excretion,  Index  IL 

Jot  and  Anger, 
the  Passions  which  destroy  life  gnddeo- 
ly  by  a  sudden  and  vioUait  detcnoiia* 
tion  of  the  nervous  mflueoce  upon  tbe 
brain,  and,  through  that  onan,  qdob 
the  heart,  dfcc.,  after  the  rnaniKr  of 
blows  upon  the  epigastriDon— demon* 
strate  Author*s  Uieoiy  of  the  opera- 
tion of  remedial  and  moifaific  ageoU 
through  alterative  infloence  of  ivflei 
action  of  nervous  system—cootnidict 
the  physical  hvpcrtheses— and  cod* 
tribnte  m  estabnshing  demontntkm 
of  the  substantive  existence  and  iei{> 
acting  nature  of  the  Soul,  p.  9&,  9 188^; 
p.  107-111, ^827-2331;  p.284-28S, 
\Abb^bT\  p.  298,^4761  A;  p. 300- 
808,  ^  478-480 ;  p.  326-388,  ^  fiOO 
/-4i;  p.  334r^85,  ^  507-^11 ;  p. 362, 
^  634 ;  p.  670,  ^  902  /;  p. 704.^944 
a;  p.  707,  ^947;  p.709,^95lK- 
p.  665-868,  ^  1067;  p.  879^U 
1074 ;  p.  887,  ^  1077.    Aiso,  Stoi- 
ACR,  Blows  upon,  and  the  serenl 
references  Xo  Articles  under  Jialocst, 
Index  IL 
consider,  also,  their  milder  opetatioD— 
how  Joy  lights  up  eveiy  featnie,  ^iad* 
dens  the  heart,  andinvigoiatcf  di^ 
tion;  or  Anger  tfaumpingstyonriid^ 
but  diflTerenthr  ftom  Fear,  iojeetiog  flie 
fiice,  while  Fear  blanches  it,  prabud- 
ing  the  fiery  eyeballs,  thoogh  not  afia 
the  manner  of  Fear,  and  impaitiog 
faereulean  strength  to  the  maada, 
while  Fear  paralyzes,  and  cosipan 
with  what  is  said  of  the  derekpooit 
and  modification  of  the  nertooi  Ib* 
fluence,  both  diiect  and  leflex,  by 
physical  agents,  under  Aitide  Gci* 
eralisatzon  or  Reflex  AcnoK  or 
Nervous  System,  Index  II.   Alio, 
p.  324,  ^  500c;  p.  326,  $500^'  P- 
866-868,  '  1067;  p.87»-882,M071- 
1075. 


KiDNET, 

effect  upon,  in  produdng  sicdaiM 
urine,  by  pricking  meduUa  oblongata, 
p.  792,  ^  1032  d. 

its  diseases,  treatment  o(  p-  450, 491, 
^91;  p.  847,  $  1068  *. 

the  reciprocal  sympathies  between  tHe 
skin  and  kidneys,  in  their  natonal 
condition,  through  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  evince  the  gnu 
liability  of  the  nervous  influence  to 
disturbances  from  slight  causes,  and, 
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like  the  physiology  of  respiration, 
supply  a  key  to  the  whole  philosophy 
of  the  operation  of  remedies  and  mor- 
bific causes  upon  all  parts  beyond  the 
seat  of  their  direct  effects  through 
alterative  influence  of  reflex  nervous 
action — while,  also,  the  torrent  of 
urine  which  is  often  generated  by  the 
contact  of  cold  air  with  the  surface, 
and  its  sudden  expulsion  from  the 
bladder  by  the  cold  dash  or  by  the 
warm  bath,  supply  a  simple  element 
of  the  univsrsal  instrumentality  of  the 
reflex  nervous  influence  in  inducing 
disease  and  of  changing  the  condition 
of  morbid  states,  and  of  the  secreted 
products,  according  to  thft  manner  in 
which  the  nervous  influence  may  be 
modified  by  remedial  and  morbific 
agents — and  taking  along,  also,  the 
exactly  corresponding  effects  of  Fear, 
Loss  of  Blood,  dee.,  m  suddenly  aug- 
menting the  urine  and  perspiration, 
and  in  mdncing  purging  and  convul- 
sion of  muscles,  we  reacn  the  certain- 
ty that  these  efiects  of  the  latter  are, 
equally  with  the  former,  owing  to  the 
exciting  and  alterative  influences  of 
that  same  protean  power,  and  that  it 
may  be  brought  into  direct  operation 
as  well  by  causes  acting  directly  upon 
the  nervous  centres  as  when  it  involves 
both  orders  of  nerves,  p.  107-111,  ^ 
227-233} ;  p.  230-233,  ^  422-427 ; 
p.  284-287,  ^  455-459 ;  p.  290-291, 
Mfl3-470;  p.  295-^1,  ^  476-494 ; 
p.  321,  ^  496,  497;  p.  631-632,  ^ 
8921;  p.  651-658,  ^894-896;  p. 
665-676,  ^  902-904;  p.  679-681,  ^ 
905  a.  Also,  Reflsx  Action  of 
Nbrvous  Sts-pbx,  Mental  Emo- 
tions, Fear,  and  the  other  individ- 
ual PasnofUf  Weeping,  Skin,  Cold, 
Heat,  Warm  Bath,  Respiration, 
Convulsions,  Spasmodic  Affec- 
tions, Wroopino-Cougr,  Food,  Loss 
op  Blood,  Bloodletting,  Secretion 
AND  Excretion,  Index  II. ;  Sympa- 
thy, Nervous  Power,  Index  I.  and 
11. 
not  a ''  strainer,"  as  commonly  supposed, 
p.  222-227,  ^  409  c-41 1 ;  p.  230-233, 
^  422-427 ;  p.  318,  ^  493  d;  p.  631- 
632,4892^ ;  p.  788,  ^1032  a;  p.  801, 
4  1036 ;  p.  910-911,  (f  1083,  and  con- 
firmed particularly  through  the  last 
preceding  references, 
its  modified  action,  as  denoted  by  fluc- 
tuations of  the  urine,  generally  owing 
to  diseases  of  other  organs,  especially 
of  the  digestive,  and  induced  1^  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  which 
disturbs  its  functions  without  induc- 
ing absolute  disease*  when  the  urine 


Kidney— condnvecf. 

should  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  only, 
like  that  of  the  pulse,  or  the  morbid 
aspects  of  the  tongue,  through  which 
some  knowledge  is  obtained  of  the 
nature  and  force  of  disease  in  other 
parts,  p.  232-233,  ^  426,  427.  Al- 
so, Pulse,  Tongue,  AMENORRBOiA, 
Urine,  Index  II. ;  Menstruation, 
Index  I.    Also,  p.  847,  <f  1068  s, 

Kiestine, 
declared,  on  authority,  to  be  a  "pure 
illusion,"  p.  787,  ^  1032  a. 


Lactation, 

exemplifies  the  natural  instability  of  th« 
properties  of  life,  which,  in  being  de- 
signed for  useful  ends,  becomes  the 
occasion  of  diseases  and  of  their  cure, 
p.  3,  ^  2  &  ,*  p.  61,  ^  133  c ;  p.  68-69, 
^ 153-156  ;  p.  87,  ^  180 ;  p.  120-122, 
^  237-240 ;  p.  352,  ^  524  <2;  p.  376- 
380,  ^  578 ;  p.  662,  ^  895.  Also, 
Vital  Properties,  Organic  Life, 
Index  I;  Youth,  Infancy,  Vomit- 
ing, Pregnancy,  Index  II. 

alterative  influence  of  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  excited  by  the  uterus, 
the  efiicient  cause,  Und.^  and  p.  Ill,  ^ 
2381;  p.  351,  §524  6.  Also,  Metas- 
tasis and  Repulsion,  IndAX  II. 

considered  in  connexion  with  the  vital 
and  mechanical  doctrines  of  secretion, 
and  as  a  proof  from  analogy,  along 
with  the  now  admitted  absence  of  the 
constituents  of  the  bile  in  the  blood, 
that  the  kidney  is  not  a  "  strainer," 
and  in  its  relation,  also,  to  the  sup- 
posed production  of  sugar  by  the  liv- 
er, p.  783-793,  §  1031-1032.  Also, 
the  preceding  references^  and  refer- 
ences under  Kidney  and  "Strain- 
age,*'  Index  II. 

diverted  from  its  natural  state,  and  the 
milk  altered  by  mental  emotions 
through  direct  propagation  of  the 
nervous  influence,  p.  788,  §  1032  a, 
and  Mi^NTAL  Emotions  ;  Brain,  In- 
flammation OF ;  Remedial  Action, 
Mubdtvieum  Mental  Emotions;  the 
individual  Passions,  Secretion  and 
Excretion,  Reflex  Action  yIndexIL 

proof  derived  from,  that  sugar  does  not 
exist  in  the  blood,  p.  785,  §  1031  h* 
p.  790,  §  1032  h. 
Lactbals,  (See  Absorption,  Index  I.) 

circulation  in,  depends  upon  suction  of 
the  heart  and  their  own  action,  p.  21 1, 
§890  a;  p.  214,  §  892  <;,  i2. 

exclude  the  bile,  and  all  intestinal  prod- 
ucts excepting  chyle,  unless  diseased, 
and  why — and,  for  like  reason,  exclude 
remedial  agents,  and  not  liable  to  in- 
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Lacteals — continued, 

flammation  like  the  LjmphatiCB  and 
Veina — all  evincing  great  Design,  p. 
99,  ^  192;  p.  129-131,  ^  277-284, 
and  references  then ;  p.  356,  ^  626  e ; 
p.  632,  ^  8921  c.  Also,  Lymphatics, 
VsiNS,  Index  II  Also,  p.  933,  ^  1089. 
aUnsion  to,  in  connexion  with  the  ana- 
tomical relations  of  the  intestinal  canal 
to  the  nerroas  system,  and  Author's 
doctrine  of  the  operation  of  Cathartics 
through  alterative  influence  of  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  p.  566. 
have  terminal  orifices,  p.  933,  ^  1089. 
LiiBiQ*8  and  Garpbnteb*8  mechanical 
doctrine  of  the  ftinction  of  absorption, 
p.  132-133,  ^  289>292. 

Lactio  Acid, 
not  fiNind  in  the  blood,  and  physiological 
conclusions,  p.  784,  ^  1031  b. 

LAUeKtNOy 

excited  in  a  direct  manner  thzoagh  the 
Will  and  Mental  Emotion,  slwwing 
how  the  latter  sometimes  eonspbes 
with  the  former  in  determining  the 
nervous  influence  upon  the  vohmtaiy 
musdest  and  may  be  excited  through 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  S3r>tem, 
•8  an  ultimate  result,  by  tickling  the 
leet,  and  may  then  prove  fatal— illus- 
trative of  the  modus  operandi  of  reme- 
dial and  moibific  causes,  physical  and 
taiental,  throush  alterative  influence  of 
direct  and  xeSex  nervous  action,  and 
of  the  substantive  existence  and  self- 
acting  nature  of  the  Soul,  p.  323-328, 
^  499-600  m;  p.  707,  ^  947 ;  p.  709, 
^  951  b-c;  p.  880,  ^  1074 ;  p.  887,  i 
1077.  Also,  Mbntal  Emotions,  Jot 
AND  Anobb,  and  o^er  individual  Pa*- 
aiont ;  Bbain,  Inflammation  of  ; 
RsFLBx  Action,  Index  II. ;  Sympa- 
thy, Nbbvods  Powbb,  Index  I.  and II. 

XjUDf  ACBTATB  of, 

etrests  hemorrhage  of  lungs,  uterus, 
dec.,  and  colliquative  sweats,  through 
alterative  influence  of  reflex  action  of 
nervous  system,  since,  if  abaoibed,  it 
would  be  rendered  inert  bv  conversion 
into  another  salt,  or,  if  otherwise,  the 
quantity  of  a  grain  at  a  doee,  diluted 
by  the  mass  of  blood  and  other  fluids, 
would  not  be  felt,  p.  530,  ^  837  c ;  p. 
577,  4  890  0. 

the  modus  operandi  of  Astringents  and 
of  other  remedies  illustrate  in  the 
foregoing  manner,  and  by  other  reme- 
dial mfluences  of  the  acetate  of  lead, 
and  by  comparison  with  other  Astrin- 

fents  and  vrith  other  things,  p.  577- 
78,  ^  890  0.     Also,  Astbinoxnts, 
Index  IL 
Lbbohino, 
the  philosophy  of  its  efiects  divided  into 
seven  stages,  p.  692-698,  ^  914-928. 


Leeching— eoR/tnu^i. 

1st,  as  in  general  bloodletting,  tbe  int 
essential  efiiect  coDsists  of  a  coo- 
traction  of  the  capiUaiy  bbodTo- 
sels ;  but  in  leeching  then  is  id 
antecedent  vital  impiessioa  of  a 
very  peculiar  nature  produoed  up- 
on the  extreme  vessels  to  which 
the  leeches  are  implied,  ^  915. 

2d,  an  immediate  vital  contndigD  of 
these  vessels,  aristne  m  part  fron 
the  foregoing  spedSc  ifflpTeann, 
uid  in  port  Som  the  £nctabit»- 
tioQ  of  their  natural  stimulus,  ^  91S. 

3d,  then  follows,  by  coDtmnoai  sjid- 
pathy  along  the  vessels  (or  om^ 
ous  influence,  as  the  AoUiorpfeii^ 
p.  322,  ^  498  a),  and  thioo^  k&x 
action  of  the  nervous  sjsteo,  p. 
821,  4  496,  a  propagation  of  tbi 
foregoing  changes  to  tbe  eotin 
system  of  extreme  and  capiliaiy 
vessels  throughout  tbe  body,  aod 
why,  i  917. 

4th,  the  larger  vessels,  sooner  a  later, 
participate  through  tbe  foiegaBg 
influences  (3)  in  tbe  eootndin, 
4  918.  Also,  Sympathy,  Coiirav- 
ous.  Index  II. 

5th,  simultaneously,  and  at  so  taiif 
stege,  the  heart  is  brought  mder 
the  influence  of  tbe  reflex  actifli 
of  the  nervous  system,  wluch  is* 
creases  in  a  rapid  ntio,p.69S,^ 
919;  p.  698,  ^933. 

6th,  during  the  progress  of  the  ibie 
ffoing  influences  and  cbangei  tbey 
become  more  or  less  compomdei 
the  reflex  nervous  infloeDcewhidi 
is  propagat^  fiom  the  extiane  to 
the  larger  vessels  and  the  heart  in- 
stitutes reflex  influences  opon  tbi 
extreme  vessels,  while  theae,  m 
being  thus  impressed,  initiMean 
increased  amount  of  the  reflex  d- 
fluence  upon  the  heait  and  brga 
vessels,  which  increases  still  &rtbff 
the  contraction  of  the  small  nnel^ 
and  this  complex  or  double  circle  of 
svmpathies  coatinnes  ^^^J^ 
tall  the  heart  becomes  orapewerM 
in  its  action,  and  sjncope  takei 
place,  p.  693,  ^  920,  taArtftrcMt 
there. 

7th,  the  specific  artificial  impwMwn 
instituted  by  leeches  at  the  pla« 
of  their  impression  eontinoes  to 
exert  a  powerful  development  of  re- 
flex action  of  the  nervous  sy^ 
which  is  determined  with  the  low- 
gomg  effect  (2-6)  upon  the  Jew 

and  arteries  long  «ft«,"*L  aS 
has  ceased  flowing,  and,  wt  tw 
reason,  the  system  may  be  more 
piostiated  by  much  smaller  (p^ 
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titles  of  blood  taken  by  leechinff 
than  by  general  bloodletting,  and 
syncope  may  ensne  some  honrs 
after  the  blood  has  ceased  flowing, 
p.  693,  ^  921  a-c,  and  references 
there, 
direct  and  reflex  action  of  the  nerrons 
system  the  essential  canse  of  all  the 
efiects,  ilnd.,  and  p.  70a-711,  ^  940- 
962 — and  which  is  distinctly  shown 
by  the  effect  of  a  single  leech  in  re- 
lieving ophthalmia,  or  plenrisy,  or 
amenorrhcea,  ^c,  when  applied  to 
the  skin,  since  there  is  no  vascular 
connexion  between  the  skin  and  the 
internal  parts,  and  the  quantity  of 
blood  too  insignificant  to  affect  the 
volume  of  the  circulating  mass.    See 
Bloodlettino,  GiifKRAL,  Ifidcx  11. 
the  effusion  of  blood  is  owing  to  the 
specific  change  instituted  by  leeches 
in  the  vital  conation  of  the  extreme 
vessels,  being^  analogous  to  the  pro- 
cess of  secretion,  and  differing  totally 
in  that  respect  from  the  results  of 
cupping,  altnough  in  the  latter  case 
larger  and  far  more  numerous  vessels 
are  divided,  and  then  require  the  aid 
of  an  exhausting  receiver,  p.  694,  f 
922  a ;  p.  702,  ^  939  b,  c. 
hence  it  is  evident  that  cupping-glasses 
should  not  be  applied  in  leeching,  and 
for  other  reasons,  p.  702,  ^  939  d, 
a  remarkd>le  difference,  also,  between 
the  effects  of  leeching  and  of  spon- 
taneous hemorrhage,  which  is  also 
analogous  to  a  secretory  process,  and 
may  amount  to  many  pounds  without 
much  impairing  the  strength  or  in- 
ducing syncope— owing  to  a  differ- 
ence m  the  development  of  the  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  influence  in  the 
two  cases,  p.  694,  ^  922  h.     Also, 
HivoEitHAOE,    Spontanbous,  Index 
11. 
other  special  influences  may  be  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  special  vital 
relations  which  one  organ  may  bear 
to  another,  while  the  auxiliary  part 
will  not  only  co-operate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  salutary  alterative  influences 
of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
hut  may  itself  be  thus  relieved  of  dis- 
ease more  effectually  than  b^  any  oth- 
er means — as  seen  m  hepatic  conges- 
tion, when,  if  leeches  be  applied  to  the 
anus,  or  septum  nasi,  the  artificial 
change  which  is  there  established  is 
propagated  continuously  along  the 
mucous  tissue  of  the  mtestine  and 
up  the  duct  of  the  liver  into  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  organ,  while,  also,  the 
liver  is  not  onl^  thus  relieved,  and 
brought  to  institute  salutary  reflex 
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action  of  the  nervous  system,  but  the 
continuous  impression  upon  the  intes- 
tinal mucous  tissue  institutes  other 
usefully  alterative  influences  of  reflex 
action,  and  after  the  manner  of  Croton 
oil  applied  to  the  tongue,  or  of  sup- 
positories, p.  694-695,  ^  923  a-d,. 
Also,  p.  64,  4  141  h\  p.  322-323,  f 
498 ;  p.  343,  ^  616  d.  No.  2 ;  p.  344- 
346,  ^  616  d.  No.  6;  p.  349,  ^  520; 

S.  350, 4  623,  No.  7 ;  p.  351,  ^  524  a, 
fo.2;  p.  355-359,  ^526  6,  c;  p.  526, 
^  828  d;  p.  563-564,  ^  889  a;  Oil, 
Croton;  Suppositoriss ;  Sympathy, 
CoMTXifUODs  ;  Alteratives  ;  Anti- 
mony, Tartarized,  Index  11. 

iat  the  foregoing  and  other  reasons,  it 
may  be  most  useful  to  apply  leeches 
to  a  part  remote  from  the  seat  of  dis- 
ease, while  in  a  larger  proportion  of 
cases  the  application  should  be  made 
near  or  directly  to  the  affected  part, 
p.  694-695,  ^  923-924— and  the  me- 
chanical doctrine  of  revulsion  not  to 
be  thought  of,  p.  695,  ^  924.  Also, 
Metastasis  and  Revulsion,  Coun- 
ter-Irritants,  Reflex  Action  of 
Nervous  System,  Iniex  U. 

again,  the  best  influences  will  sometimes 
follow  the  application  to  a  distant  part 
between  which  and  the  seat  of  disease 
there  are  apparently  no  particular  nat- 
ural relations,  as  to  the  feet  in  amen- 
orrhcea, and  the  septumnasi  in  cerebral 
affections,  p.  694-695,  f  923  ^924. 

operates,  in  part,  upon  principle  con- 
cerned in  Counter- Irritation,  when 
the  reflex  nervous  influence  is  de- 
veloped by  the  irritation  of  the  skin, 
p.  659,  ^  693  q;  p.  696-697,  ^  926, 
927  0 — and  the  philosophy  considered 
of  the  salutary  effects  of  nequent  and 
small  abstractions  of  blood  by  leeches 
in  chronic  inflammation — ^being,  be- 
sides the  influences  peculiar  to  loss 
of  blood,  and  by  leecning,  analogous 
to  the  philosophy  concerned  in  small 
and  repeated  vesications  in  the  same 
conditions  of  disease,  and  closely  allied 
in  principle  to  the  continued  operation 
of  small  and  repeated  doses  of  atten- 
tive medicines,  p.  648-649,  ^  893  ^,  h. 
Also,  p.  649,  ^  893  h;  Counter-Ir- 
ritation, Alteratives  ;  Antimony, 
Tartarized,  Ind/ex  II, 

useful  when  applied  over  indolent  tu- 
mours, and  often  when  not  of  an  in* 
flammatorr  nature,  boUi  b^r  changing 
the  morbid  action,  and  particularly  by 
establishing  a  susceptibility  in  the 
tumours  to  the  local  or  constitutional 
action  of  other  remedies,  jm  Iodine, 
Mercury,  Vesicants,  dec. ,  p.  659,  ^  893 
q ;  p.  684,  905i  bf;  p.  616,  ^  892i/, 
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often  useful  onl^  after  general  bloodlet- 
ting, in  chronic  inflammations,  which 
demand  the  sudden  and  special  phys- 
iological influences  of  the  latter  reme- 
dy to  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  morbid 
habit,  pu  298,  (f  476^  A;  p.  658,  ^893 
p;  p.  697,  ^  927a ;  p.  711,  ^  953.  Al- 
so, Bloodletting,  Gbnebal  ;  HABrr, 
Vital,  Jjidex  IL — ^but  often  beneficial 
in  certain  mild,  though  chronic  cases, 
without  the  general  remedy,  ^  927  b. 

vhould  never  precede  general  bloodletting 
when  the  latter  may  be  more  useful, 
as  in  all  cases  of  severe  inflammations, 
p.  696,  ^  925 ;  p.  713-714,  ^  956-958 ; 
p.  729,  ^  966 ;  p.  733,  ^  974.  Also, 
p  642,  ^  892f  i ;  p.  658,  ^  893  p;  p. 
671-872,  ^  1068  d;  Bloodletting, 
General  ;   Inflammation,  Index  IL 

most  sensibly  felt  in  Infimcy,  and  may 
then  be  sufficient  when  general  blood- 
letting would  be  indispensable  at  a  la- 
ter age,  as  the  susceptibility  to  reme- 
dial action  is  then  greatest,  and  a  lar- 
ger volume  of  blo<^  is  abetiacted  in 
Use  ratio  of  size,  and  quickly,  &c.,  p. 
696,  ^  925.  Also,  p.  67,  ^  150-151 ; 
p.  375,  ^  576  e — but  never  in  the  cere- 
bral inflammations  and  congestions  of 
that  age,  p.  696,  ^  926  c ;  p.  733-734, 
^  974  c-975  b.  Also,  Brain,  Inflam- 
mation OF ;  Inflammation,  Infancy, 
Index  II. 

injurious  as  an  early  remedy  in  the  grave 
forms  of  visceral  congestions  ai^  in- 
flammations, p.  729,  ^  965  ^  966. 

the  nature  of  its  influences  considered 
when  excessive,  having  some  pecu- 
liarities which  difier  mm  the  inju- 
rious influences  that  arise  from  the 
excessive  use  of  general  bloodletting, 
p.  697-698,  ^  927  b.  Also,  Blooi>- 
LBTTiNO,  General,  Index  II. 

may  be  a  remedy  for  inflammation  in- 
duced by  excessive  general  bloodlet- 
ting, p.  698,  ^  928 ;  p.  774,  ^  1024  a. 
Also,  Bloodlettino,  General,  Index 
II. 

like  general  bloodletting,  more  salutaiy 
than  spontaneous  hemorrhages  even 
of  large  extent,  when  the  remedies 
may  m  adopted,  on  account  of,  in  the 
former  case,  the  specific  influence  in- 
stituted in  the  extreme  vessels  of  the 
bitten  part,  and  the  consequent  special 
modification  of  the  nervous  influence, 
and,  in  the  latter,  the  suddenness  of 
its  development,  p.  298,  ^  476i  h ;  p. 
693-694,  ^  921-922 ;   p.  702,  ^  939 ; 

£.  770-772,  ^  1018,  1019.      Also, 
[bmorrhaob,  Spontaneous  ;  Stom- 
ach, Blows  upon  ;  Joy  and  Angeb, 
Index  II 
the  most  unfftvorable  cases  for,  and 
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where  general  bloodktting  ii  inmit. 
ant,  p.  729,  ^  966. 

unlike  general  bloodlettiDg,  leediii| 
may  m  superintended  by  the  mpio- 
fessional,  as  the  quantity  of  Uood 
abstracted  is  eenerally  compantiitlj 
smalL  is  slowly  taken  away,  and  tb 
results  slowly  manifested,  thoo^  k 
Infancy  these  coDsideratioDi  do  ut 
obtain  as  at  later  yean,  p.  696,  ^  JIfi 
b;  p.  714,  ^958  6. 
Lbhmann, 

his  admissions  that  Medicine  hu  vdia^ 
to  hope  firom  Chemiitiy,  p.  779-78^ 
^  1029^1030. 

bis  opinion  of  Vital  Riyiiolqgili,  p. 
795-799,  ^  1034. 

avows  that  "there  is  no  enentkldit 
ference  between  organic  ind  iw 
ffanic  bodies,"  ibid.  Also,  Muun, 
Index  II. 

his  opinion  upon  the  productim  of  la- 
mal  sugar,  &c.,  p.  783-795,  ^  1031- 
1033. 

aflirms  that  the  component  puts  of  ik 
bile  are  not  found  in  the  blood,  k 
which  he  agrees  with  Malder  al 
Kane,  p.  180,  ^  350|  <;  p.783,t 
1031  &— «nd  from  which,  and  otliff 
facts,  the  Author  reaaoni  to  oda 
secretions,  p.  784-793,  (  1091  i- 
1032. 

IjEUCOBBHCEA, 

its  principles  of  treatment,  p.  576,  ^  ^ 
n;  p.  688,  ^  905^  c. 

best  special  remedies  for,  ^ntiiiiiib 
internally.  Nitrate  of  Silver  extenallf, 
p.  688,  ^  905i  e. 
Light— continued  from  Inda  I, 

how  it  produces  sneezing  thioo^  > 
compounded  series  of  reflex  t/sm 
of  the  nervous  eytXem,  and  eopM 
by  Author  to  illustrate  the  nw" 
operandi  of  remedial  and  monK 
agents  through  alteratire  iofliaeei 
of  the  same  mediam,  p.  34(^U 
614  I.  Also,  Ibis,  Odoes,  Dis«ff. 
Mental  Emotions,  Ac,  In^Ii- 
LivEB— continued  from  Index  /., 

does  it  produce  sugar!  p.  78S-79i,y 
1031-1033.  ,  _^ 

objections  to  hypothesis  of  douUefciK- 
tion,  p.  789,  790,  ^  1032  fl.    . 

supposed  eflfect  upon,  by  pricking  "*• 
duUa  oblongata,  p.  792, «  1038  i 

aUowed  not  to  be  a  «  stiainer.'^pWJ, 
^  1031  b.    Also, "  Straiiugs,  tfia 

Loss  or  Blood,  (Bloodlbttikg,  M**-^ 
when  appropriate,  promotes  the  bW 
effecU  of  all  other  remedies,  pwj^ 
their  morbific  effects,  and  ^^^ 
fore,  when  employed,  precede  afl«r 
ers,  and  often  even  to  the  extotw  » 
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repetition,  p.  367,  ^  556  e ;  p.  375,  4 
576  c ;  p.  550,  ^  863/;  p.  552,  ^  868  6  ; 
p.  572-574,  ^  890  dr-f;  p.  641-642, 
\  8924 ;  p.  658,  ^  893  p ;  p.  713-714, 
i  956-958 ;  p.  729-730,  ^  968-969 ; 
p.  733-734,  ^  974-975 ;  p.  736,  ^  979 ; 

£739,  ^  985.  Also,  Bloodletting, 
EECHiNO,  Index  II. 

its  management  in  Group,  ^  6766, 964  d. 

leeching  may  soceeed,  in  infancy^  in  grave 
inflammations  and  congestions  of  all 
organs  excepting  the  brain,  and  in  the 
latter  case  ffenend  bloodletting  should 
be  practisea,  and  why,  p.  696,  ^  925 ; 
p.  733-734,  ^974-975;  p.  767,  ^  1009 
by  e. 

the  philosophy  of  its  effects  wholly  refer- 
able to  alterative  influences  of  direct 
and  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, p.  690-711,  ^  906-952.  Also, 
Bloodlettino,  Leeching,  Iitdex  II. 

afiects  profoundly  the  secretions  and  the 
blood  itself  through  alterative  influence 
of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system 
exerted  upon  the  capillary  vessels,  as 
may  also  a  mental  emotion,  p.  703- 
711,  ^  940-952 —which  should  be 
connected  with  that  condition  of  the 
same  influence  that  so  alters  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sanguiferous  vessels  in 
inflammations  as  to  impart  the  hard' 
ness  and  incompressUnliiy  of  pulse, 
and  bufliness  and  cupping  of  blood 
which  its  loss  removes,  p.  444-445, 
4  688  a-f;  p.  804-805,  ^  1040.  Also, 
Bloodletting,  Mental  Emotions, 
Fear,  and  the  other  individual  Pas- 
sions, P(7L8e,  Secretion  and  Excre- 
tion, Inplammation,  Remedial  Ac- 
tion, Index  II.;  Nervous  Power, 
Sympathy,  Index  I.  and  IL 

its  effects  through  the  nervous  system 
illustrated  by  the  Passions  and  other 
things,  p.  666,  ^  902  e;  p.  667-669, 
^  902  e-t;  p.  704,  ^  944  a;  p.  706- 
709,  ^  946  ft-951 .  Also,  various  cita- 
tions under  last  general  references. 

when  death  is  brought  on  immediately 
by  the  ordinary  operation  of  blood- 
letting, or  as  it  follows  leeching,  or 
the  passions,  it  is  wholly  owing  to 
the  prostrating  influence  of  direct 
and  reflex  action  of  the  nervous. sys- 
tem upon  the  great  organs  of  life,  p. 
693-694,  ^  921-922 ;  p.  703-705,  ^ 
942  &-944  h ;  p.  706-709,  ^  947-951. 
Also,  Joy  and  Anger,  Index  II. 

like  sudden  mental  emotions,  blows  upon 
the  epigastrium,  shocks  from  surgical 
operations,  hydrocyanic  acid,  dec.,  a 
small  loss  of  blood  may  detennine  the 
nervous  influence  with  so  much  vio- 
lence upon  the  brafai  itself  as  to  extin- 
guish life  suddenly ;  as  seen  in  blood- 
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letting  after  the  brain  has  sustained 
a  shock  of  the  nervous  influence,  and 
through  that  shock  all  other  organs, 
in  cases  of  falls,  p.  709,  ^  951  h-d. 
Also,  Stomach,  Blows  upon  ;  Hy- 
drocyanic Acid,  hviix  IL ;  Nervous 
Power,  Index  I.  and  II. 
if  syncope  take  place,  reanimation  is 
established  by  stimulants,  cold  air, 
snapping  drops  of  cold  water  upon 
the  race,  &c.,  through  their  develop- 
ment of  an  exciting  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  p.  838,  ^  514  c^; 

6  705,  4  945.      Also,  Cold,  Skin, 
eat.  Food,  Index  IL 

Author*s  tabular  arrangement  of  the  dif- 
ferent tissues  and  organs,  and  parts 
of  continuous  tissues,  illustrating  the 
difference  in  their  vital  constitution 
by  their  relative  liability  to  inflamma- 
tion, the  relative  danger  of  the  disease, 
and  the  relative  proportion  of  loss  oi 
blood  that  may  be  required,  as  the 
disease  may  afl^  one  part  or  another, 
p.  69-73,  ^  160-162.  Also,  Struc- 
ture, Index  II. 

proposal  of  pricking  the  heart  in  per- 
sisting cases  of  syncope  originally 
made  by  the  Author,  in  Medical  and 
Pkysidogieal  Commentaries,  vol.  i., 
p.  178,  noU  (1840) ;  InsHtuUs,  p.  705, 
^945. 

its  operation  expounded  by  Author  in 
Medical  and  Physiological  Comment- 
aries, altogether  through  direct  and 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system — 
Article  Bloodletting,  p.  121-362, 
vol.  i.  ( ]  840).  Also,  ibid.,  p.  568-572, 
where  the  mechanism  and  the  doc- 
trine of  reflex  nervous  action  is  specif- 
ically set  forth  as  the  Author's  engine 
against  the  Humoral  Pathology. 

first  recorded  quantities  of  blood  ab- 
stracted, p.  755,  ^  1004  c 

why  Hippocrates  has  not  stated  quan- 
tities, p.  756,  ^  1004  d. 
Love, 

like  every  other  passion,  has  its  own 
special  way  of  developing  and  modi- 
f^^  the  nervous  influence,  and  di- 
recting it  upon  special  parts  with 
well-marked  effects,  while  its  local 
influences  of  a  direct  nature  generate 
a  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system 
less  productive  of  agreeable  results — 
cdntradicts  the  chemical  and  humoral 
doctrines  in  physiology  and  disease, 
and  goes  with  the  rest  in  sustaining 
the  Author's  interpretation  of  the  mo- 
dus operandi  of  remedial  and  morbific 
agenU,  p.  95,  ^  1881 ;  p.  107-108,  § 
227-228 ;  p.  1 1 1.  ^  2331 ;  p.  326-328, 
^  500  g-^ ;  p.  335-336,  ^  412-513  ; 
p.  417,  4  649  c;  p.  631,  f  892i  b;  p. 
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lespects  acts  only  as  an  exciting  cause 
of  inflammation  by  direct  or  relez  ac- 
tion, p.  475,  ^  733  A ;  p  483-484,  4 
746  c.  Also,  RSFI.EZ  Action  of  the 
Nervous  System.  Index  II ;  Nerv- 
ous Power,  Sympathy,  Index  I.  and 
IL 

its  froximatt  or  pathological  caose  con- 
sists of  two  fundamental  elements — 
1st,  an  increased  action  of  the  vessels ; 
2d,  and  by  far  the  most  important,  a 
change  in  kind,  ^  747,  750-751,  910, 
053  d,  e.    Also,  ^  384, 399, 410, 485. 

involves  the  whole  philosophy  of  all 
other  diseases,  p.  482,  ^  745. 

the  prevailing  mechanical  doctrine  of, 
which  supposes  a  passive  relaxation 
of  the  vessels,  and  stagnation  of  blood, 
considered,  p.  484-485,  ^  748, 749. 

always  a  local  disease,  while  fever  affects 
the  system  universally,  p.  65,  ^  143 
a,  6;  p.  66,^48;  p.  417-418,^650; 
p.  422,  ^  657  &;  p.  464,  §  712 ;  p.  489- 
491,^757-760;  p.  498,  ^784.  Also, 
other  distinctions  in  first  avhdvomon. 
Also,  Fever,  Index  II. 

nevertheless,  ixiflammation  is  often  com- 
plicated with  fever  at  the  invasion  x>f 
the  latter,  and  may  be  its  exciting, 
though  not  its  predisposing  cause, 
and  fever  rarely  exists  long  without 
^ving  rise  to  inflammation,  of  which 
It  may  be  either  an  exciting  cause  in 
organs  already  predisposed,  or  may 
be  the  predisposing  as  well  as  excit- 
ing cause,  p.  227,  Hi  1 ;  P-  355,  ^  526 
a;  p.  464,  ^  711-713  ;  p.  481.  ^  743 ; 
p.  498,  ^  784 ;  p.  506,  ^  803, 804 ;  p. 
608-509,^809-811;  p.  510,^813. 

the  ffenerafarterial  excitement  and  heat 
of  skin  attendant  on  inflammation  and 
fever,  but  which  is  often  absent  in 
both,  and  always  more  or  less  inter- 
mitting in  the  latter,  have  led  to  their 
BuppoMd  unity,  p.  464,  465,  4  713- 
714.  Also,  referenceM  in  first  sub- 
divinon,  and  Fever,  Index  IL 

the  constitutional  excitement  of  local 
inflammation  is  owing  to  reznote  sjjrm- 
pathy,  while  that  of  lever  arises  from 
the  disease  at  large  throughout  the 
system — the  exciting  influence  of  the 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
in  the  former  case,  being  determined 
especially  upon  the  heart  and  arteries, 
while,  also,  the  same  phenomenon  is 
most  strongly  pronounced  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  when  the  devel- 
opment of  the  nervous  influence  is 
direct,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Passions, 
but  instituting,  as  a  consequence, 
circles  of  reflex  action,  p.  227,  ^11; 
p.  355,  ^  526  b  ,•  p.  466-468,  ^  714- 
719 ;  p.  804-805,  ^  1040,  and  r^er- 
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encct  there.  Also,  Braxs,  Ixrui- 
MATiON  OP  ;  Joy  and  AKcsBjUddie 
other  individual  Patsunt,  FirUffiBt 
subdivision.  Index  11. 

no  *' general"  inflammation,  ud  tbe 
term  "inflammatory  fever"  hypodict- 
ical  and  objectionable,  p.  466,  $  716, 

farther,  the  foregoing  exciting  ^akv* 
ative  influence  of  reflex  action  of  tk 
nervous   system  upon  tbe  gcoeol 
circulatory  system,  and  its  local  d^ 
termination  upon  individual  paitfi 
the  cause  of  consecutive  inftunK' 
tions.  while  each  one  as  it  cones  far 
ward  in  the  progressive  ienesjoiisii 
the  development  of  the  moifaific  rAb 
action,  and  thus  also  mataaily  ^fft 
▼ate  each  other,  and  multiply  tbe  nto 
of  the  consecutive  deFaogemeoti- 
and  these  disturbances  of  the  vm- 
ceasing,  ever-changing  reflex  actia 
will  depend  greatly  upon  tbe  adniij 
of  disease,  a!nd  upon  the  impoitatee 
of  tbe  organs  and  tbe  naton  tf  (k 
tissue  affected,  though  not  ainjin, 
p.  237,  HI  1 ;  P-  355,  ^5260;  p.46- 

466,  ^  715 ;  p.  467-468,  ^  718, 719; 
p.  606-509, 4806-811;  p.5U,^8l5; 
p.  679-681,  4  904  a;  p.  7S4-7??,| 
961 ;  p,  730,  ^  969;  p.73I,^9?t)f; 
p.  732-734,  §  973-975;  p-SOMB, 
9  1040,  and  references  ueie.  Ah^ 
Strdcturs,  Reflex  Acnoi;  Cini^ 
Morbific,  Index  II. ;  Nebtooi  Fo*- 
kr,  Sympathy,  Index  L  e»i  H 

snch  is  the  conespondenoe  sxan^  tb 
foregaing  influences  and  dou^ 
ments,  Uiat  a  modification  b^  ■ 

tiven  to  the  reflected  nervomiii' 
aence  by  a  single  resicdjr.aiBlw^ 
letting  and  TartarizedAnUmoorN 
in  fever  also,  and  ascoopliawn^ 
inflammation),  that  will  OTerttowiil 
the  extensive  lesions,  p.  65-^  ^  l^i 
and  references  there;  p. 66-67, ^I«. 
p.  465--466, 4715,and«/(rrt«a«tteB; 
p.  498,  4  784  ^  and  r^erwcei  tlw; 
p.  731-732,  4  970  «. 
produces,  also,  through  the  ^"^^ 
sympathetic  influences,  othfffcnjn 
of  disease,  which  conciir  is  b«^ 
the  reflex  nervous  infloeiw,  oAm 
often  depending  upon  tbe  apw*  '"*' 
constitution  of  tissues  and  tq^  ? 

467,  4  718.    Also,  Stwcwm. 
the  development  and  modificaUfla  etiw 

reflex  action  of  tbe  nervoat  fjiw", 
and  iU  influence  upon  one  P^J* "* 
other,  depends,  more  or  letf, »«  "J 
upon  the  special  vital  coiutattm^ 
tissues  and  the  reUtioni  which  Ui^ 
bear  to  compound  OT«»n*  ?*.*!" 
another  may  be  tbe  seat  ofw»i^ 
tion,  and  more  or  less  M  ai  It  wf«" 
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the  detenninafcion  of  the  morbific  in- 
flaence  upon  different  parts,  but  ita 
influence  when  resulting  from  Te- 
nons inflammation  is  a  strong  exem- 
plification of  the  special  modes  in 
which  the  alterative  influence  of  re- 
flex nenrotts  action  is  modified  by  the 
nature  of  a  tissue  when  affected  by  a 
common  form  of  disease,  and  serves 
to  Illustrate  the  ^at  iact  that  every 
cause,  both  physical  and  mental,  that 
may  bring  it  into  operation,  imparts 
to  it  a  special  modification  pecukar  to 
its  own  virtues,  p.  444-446,  ^  688  c,/,- 
p.  506-509,  ^  806-81 1 ;  p.  51 1,  ^  815 ; 
p.  724-726,  4  961 ;  p.  730,  ^  969 ; 
p.  731.  ^  970  c ;  p.  732-734,  ^  973- 
975.  Also,  Stbuctitre,  Index  11. ; 
Nervous  Powbr,  Index  1.  and  II. ; 
Venous  Congestion,  Venous  Tissue, 
Index  L 

develops  a  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system  which  imparts  to  the  pulse  its 
peculiar  characteristics  of  hardness 
and  tncompresnbUUyt  and  the  pecu- 
liar modincation  of  the  nervous  in- 
fluence as  instituted  by  inflammation 
is  farther  manifested  in  its  production 
of  those  changes  of  vascular  action 
that  lead  to  the  buffing  and  cupping 
of  abstracted  blood,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  protean  power  may 
be  almost  instantly  made  to  change 
its  shape  and  establish  a  totally  new 
order  of  things  under  the  loss  of  blood 
or  a  mental  emotion,  p.  227,  MH  ; 
p.  355,  ^  526  a ;  p.  444-445,  ^  688 
or-f;  p.  708-710,  ^  961-952  b;  p. 
804-805,  ^  1040,  and  rrferencet  there. 

develops  an  exciting  nervous  influence 
which  sustains  the  system  under  the 
loss  of  blood,  though  of  some  tissues, 
and  in  their  connexion  with  compound 
organs,  nutre  than  others,  while  the 
loss  of  blood  so  modifies  the  alterative 
influence  of  the  reflex  nervous  action 
(and  upon  which  all  the  phenomena 
of  Bloodletting  depend)  as  to  speedily 
change  the  wnole  condition,  p.  782- 
736,  ^  973-980.  Also,  p.  70-73,  the 
Tables  ;  p.  227,  f  411 ;  p.  355,  ^  526 
a ;  p.  444-446,  ^  688  li;  p.  506-509, 
^  806-811 ;  p.  511,  ^  815;  p.  709- 
710,  ^  952 ;  p.  724-734^  ^  961-976 ; 
p.  73&-736,  ^  978-980 ;  p.  804r^05, 
\  1040,  and  rtferenut  there.  Also, 
Bloodlbttino,  Loss  op  Blood, 
Reflex  Action,  Antispasmodics  ; 
Brain,  iNPLAHMiLtioN  of  ;  Struc- 
ture, Index  Il.f  Nervous  Power, 
Sympathy,  Indtx  I.  and  II. ;  Venous 
Congestion,  Venous  Tissue,  Index  I. 

when  affecting  the  brain,  the  exciting 
nervous  influence  is  greater  than  of 


Inflammation— cofifmu^i. 

other  organs,  and  here,  too,  the  nerv- 
ous influence  is  developed  in  a  dxrect 
manner,  and  the  motor  nerves  axe 
alone  concerned ;  but  as  soon  as  felt 
by  other  organs,  they  react  upon  the 
nervous  centres,  and  give  rise  to  cir- 
cles of  reflex  action,  p.  671,  4  903 ; 
p.  733-784,  ^  974  c-975.  Also,  Ve- 
nous Conobstion;  Brain,  Inflam- 
mation OF ;  Mental  Emotions,  the 
individual  PassioTu,  Index  II. 
when  affecting  any  important  organ  in 
small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever, 
it  gives  rise  to  such  alterative  in- 
fluences of  the  reflected  nervous  ac- 
tion as  enables  the  system  to  bear 
the  remedies  that  would  be  necessary 
when 'the  same  disease  occurs  inde- 
pendently, and  which  might  be  other- 
wise fatal,  p.  59,  ^  129  A,  t;  p.  61,  ^ 
134 ;  p.  63,  ^  137  Ine ;  p.  65,  H43  c  ; 
p.  67,  ^  150-151 ;  p.  69,  ^  156  h;  p. 
73,  ^  163 ;  p.  227,  MH  ;  P-  355,  ^ 
526  a ;  p.  638-539,  ^  847  |r^49 ;  p. 
542-543,  ^  854/;  p.  644-545,  ^  858 ; 
p.  804-805,  ^  1040,  and  references 
there, 
ail  the  foregoing  influences  of  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system  are 
examples  of  that  alterative  action  as 
brought  into  operation  by  all  remedial 
and  morbific  causes,  physical  and 
mental,  whenever  they  act  upon  parts 
beyond  the  seat  of  their  direct  opera- 
tion, though  variously  modified  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause, 
and  are  the  medium  through  which  all 
the  remote  changes  in  the  solids  and 
the  fluids  (the  Uood  included)  are 
brought  about,  p.  483-484,  -^  746  c ; 
p.  679-681,  ^  905  a.  Also,  Blood- 
letting, Loss  OF  Blood,  Cathar- 
tics, Emetics,  dec. ;  Causes,  Mor- 
bific ;  Rbmbdibs,  Therapeutics,  Re- 
medial Action,  Secretion  and  Ex- 
cretion, Reflex  Action  of  Nervous 
System,  Mental  Emotions,  the  in- 
dividual PoMsions,  d&c.,  Index  II. 
founded  wholly  upon  the  physiological 
states,  ^  749-751.  Patrolog.  Cause. 

Inflammation,  Pathological  ob  Proxi- 

MATX  CaUSB  of, 

supplies  the  whole  philosophy  of  other 
diseases,  p.  482,  {  745. 

its  immediate  instruments  the  extreme 
arterial  capillaries,  the  nerves  and  ab- 
sorbents participating,  p.  488,  ^  746. 
Also,  p.  220-227,  ^  409  ^41 1 ;  p.  855, 
^  526  a. 

irritability  and  mobility  increased,  p. 
484,  ^  747.  Also,  p.  89,  ^  188 ;  p. 
103-104,  ^  205-215 ;  Organic  Life, 
VrrAL  Pbopbbties,  Vital  Pbinciplx, 
Index  L 
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Tnflammation,  ^LCj-^ctm^iiiued. 

constituted  hy  ftn  active  eontraction  and 
dilatation  of  aiteriea  and  reins,  bat 
mora  emeciaUj  by  a  change  in  the 
natural  kind,  and  an  increased  circu- 
lation and  ▼olume  of  blood,  p.  209- 
210,^384-387;  p.  314-315,  ^  392- 
396;  p.  216,  ^399;  p.  305-310,  ^ 
483-485;  p.  485-486,  ^  750-751; 
p.  603,  ^  794 ;  p.  792-793,  ^  1032  <f; 
p  803-804,  ^  1039,  9)0,  935  c.  d. 

mechanical  theoiy  of,  which  supposes 
passive  lebxation  of  vessels,  and 
stagnation  and  coagulation  of  blood, 
but  which  is  contradicted  by  &cts,  p. 
484-486,  ^  748-751.  Also,  Medtcal 
and  PkyaioUgieal  CommtntmrieM,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  141-214. 

Hunter's  opinion  of,  p.  484,  ^  747. 

Maoendib's  opinion  of,  p.  482,  ^  744. 

aedpe  and  *'pa#«tve*'  shown  to  be  essen- 
tially the  same,  p.  486-489,  ^  752- 
756. 

IjfTLAMMATIOIf,  TrSITMSMT  OP, 

discussed  under  the  several  practical 

subjects,  Bl00OLBTTIN0,CaTH  ARTIC8, 

Tonics  and  Stimulants,  individual 
RetnedteSt  dec.  Index  I.  and  II, 
Table,  indicative  of  the  variety  in  the 
vUal  constitution  of  diflerent  tissues 
and  compiand  organs,  and  of  parts 
of  a  continuous  tissue,  illustrated  by 
their  relative  liability  to  inflammation, 
and  by  the  effects  of  some  remedial 
aji^nt,  as  bloodletting,  upon  the  va- 
rious tissues  of  organs,  p.  70-73,  ^ 
160-163— and  another  of  the  relative 
liability  of  different  tissues  of  the  same 
nature  remote  firom  each  other  to  sym- 
pathize together  in  their  diseases,  re- 
spectively, through  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  p.  353,  ^  525  a— and 
another  showing  the  relative  liability 
of  diflerent  tissues,  respectively,  when 
morbidly  affected,  in  any  one  part,  to 
continuous  sympathy  in  their  several 
parts,  p.  354,  ^  526  a,  and  in  connex- 
ion with  Tables  at  p.  70-73— all 
servinff  as  an  important  basis  of  an 
exten£d  philosophy  in  Physiology, 
Pathology,  and  Tberapentics.  Aiso, 
Strocturx;  Stupatht,  Contihu- 
ous.  Index  II. ;  Nervous  Power, 
Stmpatht*  Index  I.  and  JL 
Ihstinct.  See  Soul  amd  Instinctive 
Principlb»  Index  H. ;  and  Instinct, 
Index  I. 

iHTKSTINBy 

eontraiy  to  opinioDS  beibie  entertained, 
this  organ  is  subjected  very  greatly 
to  the  control  of  the  WtU;  and  that 
it  is  closely  allied  to  the  respiratory 
and  sphincter  muscles  in  bein^  also 
under  the  influence  of  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  liable  to  a 


by  an  act  of  volition;  aadthattliBvUi 
intestine  is  subject  to  tfaii  eonfo^ 
inflamra,  though  pobapt  the  km 
more  thtai  the  upper  pnt,  is  evidot 
fipom  what  is  ssid  ia  tbetcit,aBda 
will  be  maie  apparent  fisn  csssdiF 
ing  how  completdy  a  etnag  ^m 
far  defecation  msy  be  weietM  tffl  ih 
incseased  reflex  nervous  aclioD  Biiif 
oveioome  by  counteiaetbig  bovm 
infloenoe  detemined  by  the  WiOifu 
the  intestinal  museulsrtieflie— Uv 
a  very  lemafkafale  iiMUuKeoftbe» 
Uon  of  the  WtU  m  Orgame  Iife,ni 
Ibraung,  in  oonnexion  with  itna*' 
date  action  upon  other  mudaen- 
cemed  in  defecation,  en  inpRam 
example  of  Design,  p.  325,  jSMe; 
p.  826,  ^  500  k;  p.  867.  ^  10(7 «- 
while,  also,  it  appears  that  theriDBsl 
is  paitially  liable  to  iDfloenea  d^ 
WtUf  as  seen  in  spootaneoa  tobII' 
ing,  p.  327,  ^  500/--«Dd  is  itoostnl 
over  sea-eidmess,  p.  88fM9l,tUn7. 
Also,  Mental  JEbionosi,  Bmn 
Action  or  NERvout  Stuii,  Ash- 
spa  smodics,  SBA-Sicmsi,  Fbi, 
Index  II. ;  Will,  Nebtow  P»vn, 
Index  I.  and  n.  Also,  p.  349.  f  511 

difierent  portions  at,  aoooidiiig  to  th 
special  vital  oonstitatioo  of  eidiFBt, 
when  affected  by  diaesee*  or  vha 
certain  cathartics  operate,  dmbpi^ 
ferently,  and  occasion  diffemtRfa 
inflnenoes  of  the  nervoof  ly^m,  ml 
require  modifications  oftieabBaits 
the  same  disease  may  affect  ooe  ptf 
or  another,  and  reasons  awipsdir 
the  rsfHd  development  of  t  cnriH* 
or  morbific  reflex  actaoo  of  Ihe  bsv- 
ous  system  when  catharticf  tfoU, 
p.467,^718;  p.566,^89»;  p.8»- 
867,H063&.  Also, p. 68-67, ♦!»- 
151;  p.  70,  Table  II.. 
loniNX, 

its  introduction  into  prMtioe,  p.  614)  f 
892i  d. 

exem{difies,  like  arsenic,  taitanie'  tfb' 
mony,  &c.,  the  fellacy  of  nt«m 
firom  the  effects  of  rene&f  apmue 
healthy  system  to  its  wM  ^>H 
since  it  produces  ita  e&tU^^ 
very  special  oonditioiie  o/tk  m 
nnd  thereby,  as  with  the  effixUof  d 
other  remedies,  demonetiatei  d»  ob- 
tabiUty  of  the  piopeitioe  ofm  «" 
their  greater  Bi]soeptibi%  whtaoior 
bidly  affected,  and  goee  with  the  rtf 
in  supplying  inteieetiBgpwWflMW 
ehemical  interpretatioD,  p-  61S.  \^- 

Also,  p.  3,  ^3*;  p.  120-1%  52? 
340;  p. 353,^  534  d;  p. 43^ ^"J: 

Arsenic;   Ahtinoet,  Taitubo* 
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Iodine — conHnued. 

Rkiobdibs,  Tbbbapbdtics,  Index  II. ; 
Vital  Peopbrtibs,  Index  I. 

■ome  of  iu  imputed  evil  effects  rarely  if 
ever  witneMed,  p.  612,  ^  892^  «. 

often  as  efficient  when  applied  ezter* 
nally  as  internally,  while,  in  the  for- 
mer case,  it  mnst  be  in  the  re^on  of 
the  affected  organ—thus  showmg,  as 
in  the  case  of  coanter*irritants,  d^., 
that  its  operation,  when  employed  in- 
ternally, IS  not  by  absorption,  but  in 
both  cases  alike  W  alteratiye  influence 
of  reflex  atition  of  the  nerrous  system, 
p.  618,  ^  892i  €}  p.  619,  (f  892i  L 
Also,  donirrEB-lBRiTAin's,  Sbdativbs 
{Ac(mUe)t  Altbbatitbs,  Index  11. ; 
Nekvous  Power,  Stmpatbt,  Index 
I.  and  11. ;  p.  936-931,  ^  1088  by  e, 

adapted  only  to  broncboceie,  and  not  to 
other  affections  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
p.  613,  4  892^  e, 

its  uses  in  scrofula,  dec.,  depend  much 
upon  other  appropriate  treatment,  p. 
615,  ^  892|  e;  p.  619,  4  89Si  #,  u. 

examples  of  its  curative  effects  in  oh* 
stinate  chronic  indurations  of  liver, 
spleen,  uterus,  lymphatic  glands,  dec., 
p.  615-616, ^892i/.  Also, Lbbohino, 
Index  II.  •  • 

is  stimulating,  and,  if  inflammation  be 
active,  and  especially  of  anv  important 
organ,  it  should  be  reduced  by  general 
bloodletting  before  employing  iodine, 
and  leeching  is  often  useful  in  indo- 
lent conditions,  p.  615,  ^  892^  e ;  p. 
619-620,  ^  892i  u — and  a  neglect  of 
which  in  early  phthisis  cuts  off  the 
chance  of  recovery,  ^  892^  e. 

its  uses  in  skin  diseases,  secondary 
syphilis,  &c.,  p.  617,  ^  822i  g-i.^ 

in  amenorrfacea  of  scrofulous  subjects, 
and  how  it  relieves,  p.  686-686,  ^  906^ 
b.   Also,  AMEfroBRRCBA,  Index  II. 

in  chronic  rheumatism  and  gout,  ill- 
conditioned  ulcers,  dec.,  p.  617-J318, 
^  892^  ^^. 

useful  in  dropsies  complicated  with  or- 
ganic disease,  by  reheving  the  latter, 
but  not  in  other  cases,  p.  617,  ^  892} 
k;  p.  630,  ^  8921  a. 

fucus  vesiculosus,  burnt  sponge,  cod- 
liver  oil,  how  did  they  get  into  prac- 
tice? p.  619,  i  892i  r. 
Ipboaouanua, 

its  virtues  iUustrated  through  its  salutary 
effects  in  its  largest  and  smallest  doses 
Upon  various  conditions  of  disease- 
illustrates,  along  with  Cold,  Opium, 
dec.,  the  modus  operandi  of  Tonics 
and  Astrinjeents  through  alterative 
influence  of  reflex  action  of  nervous 
system — and  employed  to  show  the 
importance  of  addressing  remedies 
not  only  to  the  exact  pathological 


Ipecacaanha— con^Rice^i. 

conditions,  but  to  those  particularly 
which  may  have  established  and 
maintain  sympathetic  derangements, 
p.  533,  ^  842 ;  p.  554-555,  ^  872  a ; 
p.  557,  ^  873  a ;  p.  572,  ^  890  bb ;  p. 
573,  (f  890  d ;  p.  576-^78,  ^  890  Ir-o  ; 
p.  634,  ^  892|  g;  p.  641,  ^  892|  t; 
p.  851,  4  1059.    Also,  Alteratives, 

ASTRINOBNTS,  CoLD,  OPIUH,  ErOOT, 

Index  II. 

as  an  alterative  in  small  doses,  p.  557,  ^ 
873 ;  p.  851,  ^  1059.  Also,  as  above, 
and  Antimony,  Tartarized  ;  Alter- 
atives, Index  II. 

its  action  in  emetic  doses  quickened  by 
the  union  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  or 
of  zinc,  which  arises  from  the  sudden 
increase  of  gastric  irritability  effected 
by  the  minends^-involving  a  principle 
which  reaches  far  into  the  practical 
details  of  other  remedies,  both  in  their 
combinations  and  consecutive  order 
of  application,  p.  567-568,  ^  889  /. 
Also,  p.  63,  ^  137  d,  e;  p.  65-66,  ^ 
143  c,  d;  p.  67,  ^  149-151 ;  p.  73,  § 
163 ;  p.  367,  ^  556  c  ;  p.  566-569,  ^ 
889  A— m. 

unlike  Tartarized  Antimony,  is  aocumn- 
lative  in  its  small  therapeutical  doses^ 
and  requires  a  different  mode  of  ad- 
ministration, p.  557,  ^  873  a ;  p.  567- 
668,  ^  889  /.  Also,  p.  365-368,  ^  549 
-558 ;  p.  532-533,  ^  841,  and  Anti- 
MONT,  Tartariebd;  Cold,  Altera- 
tives, Index  II.    Also,  Eiceiiob. 

in  some  ocmstitutions,  and  whether  in- 
haled in  small  quantities  or  taken  by 
the  stomach  in  a  grain  or  less,  pro- 
duces asthmatic  breathing  through 
exciting  influence  of  reflex  action  of 
nervous  system — the  coincidences 
showing  how  all  remedial  and  morbific 
agents  exert  their  effects  through  the 
same  medium,  and  illustrative  of  the 
modus  operandi  of  Anesthetics,  ut 
supra,  and  ANiBSTBETics,  Antispas- 
modics, Rbplex  Action  op  Nervous 
System,  Sympathy,  Index  II. ;  Nerv- 
ous Power,  Index  I.  and  11. 
Ibis— continued  from  Index  /., 

of  extirpated  eye,  affected  by  light,  p. 
806,  i  1042. 

the  physiology  of  its  movements  applied 
by  the  Author  to  an  interpretation  of 
the  modus  operandi  of  remedial  and 
morbific  agents  through  alterative  in- 
fluences of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  p.  340,  ^  514  k — and  in  illus- 
trating the  substantive  existence  and 
self-acting  nature  of  the  Soul,  p.  875- 
876,  ^  1072  a.  Also,  Atropia,  p.  678. 
iBBiTABiLiTY^-continued  from  Index  /., 

Dr.  Carpenter  arraigned  upon,  p.  95- 
96,  ^  189  6— and  upon  development 
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7  /ttf/TT  r*/r*  ucat:  ptcs  t  my  ^vait    JcT  «.fn  J. 

1i  at  ^  «K  • — aw  nwa  *«iul  prsj^ 
eriiB^  ff.  Uf  c«eaBi»  <^  ■nttcr"  e; 


fjsis  fii  "1**  nE9iBB  itates  of  tn?  ^vb- 

triL  «-  tar  motf  dKinreHr  aalipLIo- 
«ic:r  r  aL  the  cathartics,  aad  the 
siM('  of  tlir  «esii«  parg^hvs — and 
2i.  jgg  DFin  coiubmatioDc  wisii 
it^3»  Mn';!*!JMiM  8J  to  Tmiefflsl  ac~ 
:,-  ,  W7-530.  §9eS  d;  p.  6o6,  ^ 
H;      •    ji  «^l-*53,  ^  1060. 


;}£ss.ii  iKfrtSoat  its  eontributioos  to 
iiftgfff  phiiosopbj  of  the  inodas 
ef  rciDedial   and   raorblSc 
^jfcrnul  and  mental,  throng 
aaftmt  uiAoeoee  of  eitlier  direct  or 
•jjSr:  SSS30B  of  the  nerroos  sTBtem, 
SBC  jtraBf  with  the  nst  to  fliustrate 
•^  madificatkiiH  of  the  uervuus  in- 
JBCBK  aoendiDg  to  the  nature  of  its 
aasagcatne,  smd  aiding  in  Amhor  a 
^BiBgtfation  of  tbe  sobstantire  ez- 
^racr  mil  aeK-acting  nature  of  the 
S^J.  p  95,  §  188J  d;  p.  107-111.  ^ 
-57-331;  p.  324,  ^  600  c;  p  326, 
f  5W^;  p  327,  ^  500>;   p-  333,  ^ 
90:  p.  631,  4  8921  »;  p  661-064. 
^mi-900;   p.  709,  ^  951  ^^;  p. 
f^.M,H067;  p  879-882, 4  1074- 
I«75:  p.  88*-^!,  4  1077;  p.  901,  ^ 
1978  i.     Also,  MniTAL  Esonovs ; 
^kin^lnrhAiiMAnonow;  Rescblu. 
j^(^oir,  tubdiviticn  Mbwtal   Emo- 
fiojrs,  FiAi,  LoTi,  Hope,  Jot  axd 
AvcEt,  Shaxe,  Drscrrr,  LArcHiKG, 
Witrii*<'t  Yawxixo,  S?rEBZf?rG,  Res- 
RATION,  Sphiivcteb  Mcsclbs,  Ez- 
nPiff,  Foo©,  FEicnojr,  Scnr,  Cold, 
pi^isis,  WHoopiwa-CoccH,  Ajm- 

IPlfWODICS,      OpITM,     CoiTTrLSIOKS, 

^moviBTTivo,  RxPLBX  AcTiov  op 

ijUfori  ST8TBS,/iida;  I/l ;  Nbbtocs 

^«tft<  Stxpatht,  /fidez  /.  and  //. 

^0B0t  ^^^^  vaaaa  in  wliidi,  like 

j0rifr''  *  '^  a  eompoond 

w^  Che  reflex  ac- 

^  m  as  to  allect 

rent  manner 
dual  agents. 


p  1^-111.  tS7-S3S«.' 7.  ^t-lT'. 
C  455-157:  p  SK.  t47fr't.- 1  ><t- 
3ft£.  f  47g    4'># :  p  1%  f^  •  sM 

4  634:  p  CT-ft.  t  SK:.-  ;  '\L  .M 
«  ;  p  Td7,  «  S47  :  p  TSSr.  v  si.  w; 
p.  ^^5  eCg,  k  :«7 :  p  iTv*: . 
1074:  PL  cier?.  f  WTt.  l&Srs- 
scs.  Bi4nr«  n^x.  mk  i^  «*sk 
refeiciJLgs  tojl'Tti^iAy  mAiAign. 
ImdalL 


how  JOT  BcvKs  up 


FcKinev^ 


wldleFf 
■ft?  tfe  ficrrcydsaas.tb0K^vt>ia 
th;^  maniCT  of  Fi 
bemileaa  sticijgCh  to  the 
while  Fear  ^ankyam,  as 
with  what  is  aaid  of  the 
and  mofificaCion  of  (he 


botk  direct  ani  Ria.H 
phyneai  agcnl^  nndff  AHide  Go- 

BXALIZATKnV   OT  RifUX  AcOH « 

NEKTors  Ststex,  la^  B-  ^ 
p.324.^500c;  pu396,  ^5a0f;f 
865-868, '  1067;  p.8I9-SS,il(fn- 
1075. 


Km  VET, 
cffiEct  upon,  in  pmlacing 


p.  792,  ^  1033  dL  ^  ^„ 

its  disettca,  treaCawiit  <<  F  «^^'' 

*  691;  p.  847,^058*. 
the  reciprocal  sympathies  betvea  i» 
skin  and  kidaejrs,  io  tbeir  nts^ 
conation,  thnngh  reflex  ><^>°V^ 
the  nervoDs  system,  evince  tlie|ffs 
liabiii^  of  the  nerroos  iofliaios^ 
^stmhaiiccs  fen  sligbt  caosei,  and. 
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Kidney — continued. 

like  the  physiology  of  rMpiration, 
supply  a  key  to  the  whole  philosophy 
of  the  operation  of  remedies  and  mor- 
bific causes  upon  all  parts  beyond  the 
seat  of  their  direct  efiects  through 
alterative  influence  of  reflex  nervous 
action — while,  also,  the  torrent  of 
urine  which  is  often  generated  by  the 
contact  of  cold  air  with  the  sunace, 
and  its  sudden  expulsion  from  the 
bladder  by  the  cold  dash  or  by  the 
warm  bath,  supply  a  simple  element 
of  the  universal  instrumentality  of  the 
reflex  nervous  influence  in  inducing 
disease  and  of  changing  the  condition 
of  morbid  states,  ainl  of  the  secreted 
products,  according  to  thft  manner  in 
which  the  nervous  influence  may  be 
modified  by  remedial  and  moibific 
agents — and  taking  along,  also,  the 
exactly  corresponding  efiects  of  Fear, 
Loss  of  Blood,  dee.,  m  suddenly  aug- 
mentin|E[  the  urine  and  perspiration, 
and  in  inducing  purging  and  convul- 
sion of  muscles,  we  reacn  the  certain- 
ty that  these  efiects  of  the  latter  are, 
equally  with  the  former,  owing  to  the 
exciting  and  alterative  influences  of 
that  same  protean  power,  and  that  it 
may  be  brought  into  direct  operation 
as  well  by  causes  acting  directly  upon 
the  nervous  centres  as  when  it  involves 
both  orders  of  nerves,  p.  107-111,  ^ 
227-2331 ;  p.  230-233,  ^  422-427 ; 
p.  284-287,  ^  456-459 ;  p.  290-291, 
\  462-470  ;  p.  295-321,  ^  476-494 ; 
p.  321,  ^  496,  497;  p.  631-632,  ^ 
892};  p.  651-653,  ^  894-896;  p. 
665-676,  ^  902-904 ;  p.  679-681,  ^ 
905  a.  Also,  Rkplbx  Action  op 
Nervous  System,  Mental  Emo- 
tions, Fear,  and  the  other  individ- 
ual Passion9y  Weeping,  Scin,  Cold, 
Heat,  Warm  Bath,  Respiration, 
Convulsions,  Spasmodic  Affec- 
tions, Wroopino-Couoh,  Food,  Loss 
OF  Blood,  Bloodletting,  Secretion 
AND  Excretion,  Index  JI. ;  Sympa- 
thy, Nervous  Power,  Index  I.  and 
11. 

not  a  "  strainer,"  as  commonly  supposed, 
p.  222-227,  ^  409  c-41 1 ;  p.  230-233, 
^  422-427 ;  p.  318,  ^  493  d;  p.  631- 
632,^892};  p.  788,^  1032  a;  p.  801, 
^  1036 ;  p.  910-911,  ^  1083,  and  con- 
firmed  particularly  through  the  last 
precedinc;  references. 

its  modified  action,  as  denoted  by  fluc- 
tuations of  the  urine,  generally  owing 
to  diseases  of  other  organs,  especially 
of  the  digestive,  and  induced  by  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  which 
disturbs  its  functions  without  induc- 
ing absolute  disease^  when  the  urine 


Kidney— <0R/tnu«(2. 

should  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  onl^, 
like  that  of  the  pulse,  or  the  morbid 
aspects  of  the  tongue,  through  which 
some  knowledge  is  obtain^  of  the 
nature  and  force  of  disease  in  other 
parts,  p.  232-233,  ^  426,  427.  Al- 
so.  Pulse,  Tongue,  Amenorrhcxa, 
Urine,  Index  II. ;  Menstruation, 
Index  I.     Also,  p.  847,  ^  1058  s. 

KlESTINB, 

declared,  on  authority,  to  be  a  "pure 
iUusion,"  p.  787,  ^  1032  a. 


L. 

Lactation, 

exemplifies  the  natural  instability  of  tha 
properties  of  life,  which,  in  being  de- 
signed for  useful  ends,  becomes  the 
occasion  of  diseases  and  of  their  cura^ 
p.  3,  ^  2  &;  p.  61,  ^  133  c;  p.  68-69, 
^ 163-166 ;  p.  87,  ^  180 ;  p.  120-122, 
^  237-240 ;  p.  352,  ^  524  <2 ;  p.  376- 
380,  ^  578 ;  p.  662,  <^  895.  Also, 
Vital  Properties,  Oroanio  Life, 
Index  I;  Youth,  Infancy,  Vomit- 
ing, Pregnancy,  Index  II. 

alterative  influence  of  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  excited  by  the  uterus, 
the  efiicient  cause,  ihid.y  and  p.  1 11,  4 
2331;  p.  351,  ^524  ft.  Also,  Metas- 
tasis and  Repulsion,  Index  II. 

considered  in  connexion  with  the  vital 
and  mechanical  doctrines  of  secretion, 
and  as  a  proof  from  analogy,  along 
with  the  now  admitted  absence  of  the 
constituents  of  the  bile  in  the  blood, 
that  the  kidney  is  not  a  "  strainer," 
and  in  its  relation,  also,  to  the  sup- 
posed production  of  sugar  by  the  liv- 
er, p.  783-793,  ^  1031-1032.  Also, 
the  preceding  reference*,  and  refer- 
ences under  Kidnky  and  "Strain- 
age,"  Index  II. 

diverted  from  its  natural  state,  and  the 
milk  altered  by  mental  emotions 
through  direct  propagation  of  the 
nervous  influence,  p.  788,  ^  1032  a, 
and  MENTAL  Emotions  ;  Brain,  In- 
flammation OF ;  Remedial  Action, 
ntbdmaion  Mental  Emotions;  the 
individual  PastianSf  Secretion  and 
Excretion,  Reflex  Action  ,IndexIL 

proof  derived  from,  that  sugar  does  not 
exist  in  the  blood,  p.  785,  ^  1031  b* 
p.  790,  ^  1032  b, 
Lactbals,  (See  Absorption,  Index  I.) 

circulation  in,  depends  upon  suction  of 
the  heart  and  their  own  action,  p.  21 1, 
^890  a;  p.  214,  ^  892  <;,  <i. 

exclude  the  bile,  and  all  intestinal  prod- 
ucts excepting  chyle,  unless  diseased, 
and  why — and,  for  like  reason,  exclude 
remedial  agents,  and  not  liable  to  in- 
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flammation  Hka  tbe  Ljiii|ilMiiei  and 
Venn — all  enaang  gnat  Dengn,  p. 
99,  ^  192;  p.  129-131,  ^  277-284, 
and  referemnes  then ;  p. 356, 4dS6  e ; 
p  632,  ^  892f  £.  Alao,  LTsnuncs, 
Vjuns,  Imdex  11.  Alao,  p.  933,  ^  1069. 
aUoaaon  to,  in  eoonexlon  with  Uie  ana- 
tomical rdationa  of  the  intcalinai  canal 
to  the  neiTooa  ayatem,  and  Aothor'a 
doctrine  of  the  opeiation  of  Catlaitaea 
throng  altentive  influence  of  leliez 
action  of  the  nerroua  ayatem,  p.  56S. 
have  tenninal  orifioea,  p.  933,  ^  1089. 
LnEBio*a  and  CASPsirrKB*8  mediaaical 
doctrine  of  the  fimction  of  ahooqition, 
p.  132-133,  ^  28S^292. 

Licnc  Acid, 
BoC  fimnd  in  the  blood,  and  phjaiological 
conehiaiona,  p.  784,  ^  1031  b, 

laueHuiOy 
dieited  in  a  direct  manner  thfongfa  the 
Will  and  Mental  Emotion*  alwwing 
how  the  latter  aomelimei  eonaptrea 
with  the  fixmer  in  determining  the 
nervona  influence  npon  the  vohmtair 
muadea,  and  may  be  excited  thioDgn 
reflex  action  of  the  oemwia  ayatem, 
aa  en  ultimate  neiilt,  by  tJii?M?y»g  the 
iset,  and  may  then  prove  filial— illoa- 
tialiTe  of  the  modua  operandi  of  reme- 
diial  and  moibific  f^ntf ,  phyncal  and 
ineatal,  throiurh  altentiTe  infloence  of 
direct  and  feasx  nervona  action,  and 
of  the  anbatantiTo  fKrialenra  and  aelf- 
acting  nature  of  the  Soul,  p.  323-328, 
4499-^OOm;  p.  707,^947;  p.  709, 
^  951  h-c;  p.  880,  ^  1074;  p.  887,  ^ 
1077.  Alao,MBaTAi*  ExonoNa,  Jot 
AMD  Anoia,  and  other  individual  Pom- 
moiu;  Bkaim,  Imfiomiiatioh  of; 
RiTLBX  AcnoH,  index  11. ;  Stvpi- 
THTyNsBvooa  PowBB,  hUtx  L  and  II. 

iMABf  ACSTATB  or, 

atreata  hemonhage  of  longa,  uterua, 
dec.,  and  coUiqaatire  aweata,  through 
altentive  infliienoe  of  reflex  action  of 
nervoua  ayatem,  ainoe,  if  abeorfaed,  it 
would  be  lendened  inert  broonveraion 
into  another  aalt,  or,  if  otherwiae,  the 
quantity  of  a  ffiain  at  a  doae*  diluted 
if  the  maaa  of  blood  and  other  fluids, 
would  not  be  ftlt,  p.  530,  4  337  c;  p. 

577,  4  890  0. 

the  modua  opanndi  of  Aatiingenta  and 
of  other  remediea  iiluatnted  in  Uie 
foregoing  manner,  and  by  other  reme- 
dial mfluencea  of  the  acetate  of  lead, 
and  by  compaiiaon  with  other  Aatrin- 
genta  and  with  other  thinga,  p.  577- 

578,  4  890  0.     Alao,  AarsDioxirra, 
IndezIL 

LancBiHOy 
the  philooophj  of  ita  eflecto  divided  into 
aeven  atagea,  p.  692-698, 4  914-928. 


I 


let,  ae  in  general  faloodletti^.&^ 
iaernfiil  cficet  caaaitt  of  &«. 
taction  of  tbe  canttay  iUs. 
but  in  ItecmogtbeKin 
vital  i^anHarfa 

10  vU 
are^piied,0U. 
'   v^cflUbadinrf 
iapitfaa 

ii>  aDCQB 

auudin  part 

tkm  of  thdr  natanliliBDhi,f  in 

3d,  then  IbUowa,  by  coutaMB  m- 
pathy  along  the  veMeh  (««■» 
mu  infiuemce^  aa  tbe  Aathapftn 
p.  323,  ^  496  a),  and  tbna^  Ida 
actioii  of  the  novom  ijUbb.^ 
321,  4  496,  a  pnqiag^lioatfib 
fcreffoing  changei  to  Ao  oiii 
ey^Sntf  «taia  «ad  opA? 
▼eaaela  throo^iout  the  Wf,d 
whT,  ^  917. 

4th,  the  larger  veaiela,  mmfvi^ 
perCicqMte  throng  tk  ftBgaif 
inflnwicwi  (3)  in  the  eHbica^ 
4  91&  Alao,ST»Anr,CoiiDi- 
oua.  Index  H. 

6th,  ajmnltaneooaly,  and  it  ■  adf 
stage,  the  heart  is  bnogk  mk 
the  influence  o[  the  nianom 
of  the  nervoua  qreteni,  wkkk  a- 
creaaea  in  a  rapid  ntio^jiLtf^l 
919;  p.  698,  ^933. 

6th,  during  the  progien  of  tla  i» 
ffoing  ii^uences  aod  dmy^ 
become  man  or  leee  ooa|<iM 
the  reflex  nervoua  inAieBoeviiii 
ia  propagated  from  the  tstam* 
the  larger  veasela  and  the  beotB' 
etitntea  reflex  iDfloeiiecs  spa  t^ 
extreme  Teaaela,  while  \b»,  i> 
being  thua  impreseed,  iD^iU>> 
increaaed  amount  of  the  R^*' 
fluence  upon  the  beait  aad  kfi 
Teaaela,  which  inoreiaei  ^fajjg 
the  ocmtiactionofthemalhwwj 
Mwl  tlyii^  complex  ordoohfearoeoi 
ajmpathiea  oootisoce  toadnna 
till  the  heart  becomwwapowww 
in  ita  action,  aod  ffunp^  '**'' 
place,  p.  693,  ^  920,  iBdr^flttoi 
there.  ^^ 

7th,  the  apecific  aitifidal  iepten" 
inatitnted  by  leecbee  et  Ihe  pW 
of  their  impienioD  eontiiintf  to 
exert  a  poweHal  de?eJopni«rt«'*" 
flex  action  of  the  nerroue  p^ 
which  ia  detennined  with  the  fo^ 
going  eflect  (3-6)  moD^A-rt 

and  aiteiiea  long  ^Aa  ih»W 
haa  ceaaed  flowing^  '^r'^ 
xeaaoD,  the  eyetcm  »■/ *•  J^ 
pioatmted  by  much  smaller  qoB* 
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Leeching — eoniinued. 

titles  of  blood  taken  by  leeching 
than  by  general  bloodletting,  and 
syncope  may  ensue  some  hours 
after  the  blood  has  ceased  flowing, 
p.  693,  ^  921  a-^,  and  references 
there, 
direct  and  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system  the  essential  cause  of  aU  the 
elTects,  ibid.,  and  p.  703-711,  ^  940- 
962 — and  which  is  distinctly  shown 
by  the  effect  of  a  single  leech  in  re- 
lieving ophthalmia,  or  pleurisy,  or 
amenorrhoea,  ^c,  when  applied  to 
the  skin,  since  there  is  no  vascular 
connexion  between  the  skin  and  the 
internal  parts,  and  the  quantity  of 
blood  too  insignificant  to  affect  the 
volume  of  the  circulating  mass.    See 
Bloodlettiwo,  Gbnbral,  Index  11. 
the  effusion  of  blood  is  owing  to  the 
specific  change  instituted  by  leeches 
in  the  vital  condition  of  the  extreme 
vessels,  bein^  analogous  to  the  pro- 
cess of  secretion,  and  differing  totally 
in  that  respect  from  the  results  of 
cupping,  although  in  the  latter  case 
larger  and  far  more  numerous  vessels 
are  divided,  and  then  require  the  aid 
of  an  exhausting  receiver,  p.  694,  ^ 
922  a;  p.  702,  ^  939  6,  c. 
hence  it  is  evident  that  cupping-glasses 
should  not  be  applied  in  leeching,  and 
for  other  reasons,  p.  702,  ^  939  d. 
a  remarkable  difference,  also,  between 
the  effects  of  leeching  and  of  spon- 
taneous hemorrhage,  which  is  also 
analogous  to  a  secretory  process,  and 
may  amount  to  many  pounds  without 
much  impairing  the  strength  or  in- 
ducing syncope-M>wing  to  a  differ- 
ence in  the  development  of  the  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  influence  in  the 
two  cases,  p.  694,  ^  922  h.     Also, 
Hkxorrhaoe,    Spontaneous,  Index 
11. 
other  special  influences  may  be  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  special  vital 
relations  which  one  organ  may  bear 
to  another,  while  the  auxiliary  part 
will  not  only  co-operate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  salutary  alterative  influences 
of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
but  may  itself  be  thus  relieved  of  dis- 
ease more  effectually  than  hj  any  oth- 
er means — as  seen  m  hepatic  conges- 
tion, when,  if  leeches  be  applied  to  the 
anus,  or  septum  nasi,  the  artificial 
change  which  is  there  established  is 
propagated  continuously  along  the 
mucous  tissue  of  the  mtestine  and 
up  the  duct  of  the  liver  into  the  lahy- 
rinth  of  the  organ,  while,  also,  the 
liver  is  not  only  thus  relieved-  and 
brought  to  institute  salutary  reflex 

Tt 
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action  of  the  nervous  system,  but  the 
continuous  impression  upon  the  intes- 
tinal mucous  tissue  institutes  other 
usefully  alterative  influences  of  reflex 
action,  and  after  the  manner  of  Groton 
oU  applied  to  the  tongue,  or  of  sup- 
positories, p.  694-695,  ^  923  a-d. 
Also,  p.  64,  ^  141  h;  p.  322-323,  f 
498 ;  p.  343,  4  616  d,  No.  2 ;  p.  344- 
346,  ^  616  (2,  No.  6;  p.  349,  ^  520; 
p.  350, 4  623,  No.  7 ;  p.  361,  ^  524  a, 
No.  2;  p.  365-369,  ^526  6,  c;  p.  626, 
4  828  <2 ;  p.  563-564,  4  889  a ;  Oil, 
Groton;  Suppositories;  Sympathy, 
GoNTiNUous  ;  Alteratives  ;  Anti- 
mony, Tartarizbd,  Index  11. 
for  the  foregoing  and  other  reasons,  it 
may  be  most  useful  to  apply  leeches 
to  a  part  remote  from  the  seat  of  dis- 
ease, while  in  a  larger  proportion  of 
cases  the  application  should  be  made 
near  or  directly  to  the  affected  part, 
p.  694-695,  4  923-924— and  the  me- 
chanical doctrine  of  revulsion  not  to 
be  thought  of,  p.  695,  ^  924.  Also, 
Metastasis  and  Revulsion,  Goun- 

TER-lRRriANTS,    ReFLEX    ACTION    OF 

Nervous  System,  Index  II. 

again,  the  best  influences  will  sometimes 
follow  the  application  to  a  distant  part 
between  which  and  the  seat  of  disease 
there  are  apparently  no  particular  nat- 
ural relations,  as  to  the  feet  in  amen- 
orrhcBa,  and  the  septumnasi  in  cerebral 
affections,  p.  694-695,  ^  923  ^924. 

operates,  in  part,  upon  principle  con- 
cerned in  Gounter- Irritation,  when 
the  reflex  nervous  influence  is  de- 
veloped by  the  irritation  of  the  skin, 
p.  659,  4  893  q ;  p.  696-697,  ^  926, 
927  a — and  the  philosophy  considered 
of  the  salutary  effects  of  firequent  and 
small  abstractions  of  blood  by  leeches 
in  chronic  inflammation — ^being,  be- 
sides the  influences  peculiar  to  loss 
of  blood,  and  by  leeching,  analogous 
to  the  philosophy  concerned  in  small 
and  repeated  vesications  in  the  same 
conditions  of  disease,  and  closely  allied 
in  principle  to  the  continued  operation 
of  small  and  repeated  doses  of  altera- 
tive medicines,  p.  648-649,  ^  893  g,  h. 
Also,  p.  649,  ^  893  h;  Gounter-Ir- 
RiTATioN,  Alteratives  ;  Antimony, 
Tartarized,  Index  IL 

useful  when  applied  over  indolent  tu- 
mours, and  often  when  not  of  an  in - 
flammatoiy  nature,  both  bjr  changing 
the  morbid  action,  and  particularly  by 
establishing  a  susceptibility  in  the 
tumours  to  the  local  or  constitutional 
action  of  other  remedies,  .as  Iodine, 
Mercury,  Vesicants,  dec. ,  p.  659,  ^  893 
q;  p.  684,  905i  b;  p.  616,  ^  892i/, 
T 
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often  useful  only  after  general  bloodlet- 
ting, in  chronic  inflammations,  which 
demand  the  sudden  and  special  phys- 
iological influences  of  the  latter  reme- 
dy to  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  morbid 
habit,  pu  298,  ^  476^  h ;  p.  668,  ^  893 
p;  p.697,^927a;  p.  711,^953.  Al- 
so, Bloodlbttino,  Gbnebal  ;  Habit, 
Vital,  Index  7Z— -but  often  beneficial 
in  certain  mild,  though  chronic  cases, 
without  the  general  remedy,  ^  927  b. 

■bould  never  precede  general  bloodletting 
when  the  latter  may  be  more  useful, 
as  in  all  cases  of  severe  inflammations, 
p.  696,  <i  926 ;  p.  713-714,  ^  966-968 ; 
p.  729,  ^  966 ;  p.  733,  ^  974.  Also, 
p  642,  ^  892^  t ;  p.  668,  ^  893  p;  p. 
871-872,  4  1068  d;  Bloodlbttimo, 
Gbnebal  ;   Inflammation,  Index  II. 

most  sensibly  felt  in  In&ncy,  and  may 
then  be  sufficient  when  general  blood- 
letting wonid  be  indispensable  at  a  la- 
ter age,  as  the  eusceptibtlity  to  reme- 
dial action  is  then  greatest,  and  a  lar- 
Sir  volume  of  bloM  is  abstracted  in 
e  ratio  of  size,  and  quickly,  dec,  p. 
696,  ^  926.  Also,  p.  67,  ^  160^161 ; 
p.  376,  ^  676  e— but  never  in  the  cere- 
bral inflammations  and  congestions  of 
that  age,  p.  696, 4  926  c ;  p.  733-734, 
^  974  e-976  b.  Also,  Bbiin,  Inflam- 
mation OF ;  Inflammation,  Infancy, 
Index  II. 

injurious  as  an  early  remedy  in  the  grave 
forms  of  visceral,  congestions  aiul  in- 
flammations, p.  729,  ^  966  b,  966. 

the  natuie  of  its  influences  considered 
when  excessive,  having  some  pecu- 
liarities which  dlfier  from  the  inju- 
rious influences  that  arise  from  the 
excessive  use  of  general  bloodletting, 
p.  697-698,  ^  927  b.  Also,  Blood- 
lbttinq,  Gbnebal,  Index  II. 

may  be  a  remedy  for  inflammation  in- 
duced by  excessive  general  bloodlet- 
ting, p.  698,  ^  928 ;  p.  774,  ^  1024  a. 
Also,  Bloodlbttino,  General,  Index 
II 

like  general  bloodletting,  more  salutary 
thui  spontaneous  hemorriiages  even 
of  iaige  extent,  when  the  remedies 
may  m  adopted,  on  account  of,  in  the 
former  case,  the  specific  influence  in- 
stituted in  Uie  extreme  vessels  of  the 
bitten  part,  and  the  consequent  speciid 
modification  of  the  nervous  influence, 
and,  in  the  latter,  the  suddenness  of 
its  development,  p.  298,  ^  476^  A ;  p. 
693-694,  ^  921-922 ;  p.  702,  ^  939 ; 
n.  770-772,  ^  1018,  1019.  Also, 
Hbmobbhaob,  Spontaneous  ;  Stom- 
ach, Blows  upon  ;  Jot  and  Anoeb, 
Index  II. 

the  most  un&vorable  cases  for,  and 


Leeching — continued. 

where  general  bloodletting  is 
ant,  p.  729,  4  966. 

unlike    general   bloodletting,  leediiiig 
may  m  superintended  by  the  unpiD- 
fessional,  as  the  quantity  of  Mood 
abstracted  is  generally  comparaliveiy 
smal^  is  slowly  taken  away,  and  the 
results  slowly  manifested,  thongii  in 
Infancy  these  consideiaiions  do  Boft 
obtain  as  at  later  yeaxs,  p.  696,  ^  925 
b;  p.  714,  ^968  &. 
Lehmann, 

his  admissions  that  Medicine  has  notlmg 
to  hope  from  Chetaustiy,  p.  779-78S, 
^  1029-1030. 

bis  opinion  of  Vital  Phjsiologists,  p. 
796-799,  ^  1034. 

avows  that  "  there  ia  no  ^—^^t^}  dif- 
ference between  organic  and  inor- 
ganic bodies,"  ibid.  Also,  Mclsxb, 
Index  U. 

his  opinion  upon  the  production  of  mi- 
mal  sugar,  dec,  p.  783-795,  ^  1031- 
1033. 

aflirms  that  the  component  parts  of  the 
bile  are  not  found  in  the  blood,  in 
which  he  agrees  with  Mulder  and 
Kane,  p.  180,  ^  350f  e  ;  p.  783,  $ 
1031  b—-axid  from  whicfa,  and  other 
tacts,  the  Author  reasons  to  other 
secretions,  p.  784-793,  4  1031  b- 
1032. 

LxnCOBBHCEA, 

its  principles  of  treatment,  p.  576,  ^  890 
n;  p.  688,  ^  905i  c. 

best  special  remedies  for,  Cantbarides 
internally.  Nitrate  of  Silver  externally, 
p.  688, 4  906i  c. 
Liobt— continued  from  Index  L, 

how  it  pioduces  sneezing  throogH  * 
compounded  series  of  reflex  aictions 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  employed 
by  Author  to  illustrate  the  modus 
operandi  of  remedial  and  mocbific 
agents  through  alterative  influences 
of  the  same  medium,  p.  340-341,  § 
514  /.  Also,  Ibis,  Oooae,  Disousi, 
Mental  Emotions,  dec.  Index  II. 
LivBB— continued  from  Index  /., 

does  it  produce  sugar!  p.  783-794,  ^ 
1031-1033. 

objections  to  hypothesis  of  doaUe  frino- 
tion,  p.  789,  790,  ^  1032  a. 

aupposeid  effect  upon,  by  pricking  me- 
dulla oblongata,  p.  792,  ^  1032  d. 

allowed  not  to  be  a  "  strainer,'*  p.  783, 
4  1031  b.    Also, "  Strainagb,"  Index 
U. 
Loss  OP  Blood,  (Bloodletting,  ImL  U.) 

when  appropriate,  promotes  the  salntaiy 
effects  of  all  other  remedies,  prevent 
their  morbific  effects,  and  should  there- 
fore, when  employed,  precede  all  oth- 
ers, and  often  even  to  the  extent  of  its 
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repetition,  p.  367,  ^  556  c ;  p.  375,  ^ 
576 e ;  p.  550,  ^863/;  p.  552,  ^ 868  6; 
p.  572-674,  (f  890  dr-f;  p.  641-642, 
^892|;  p.  658,^  893  p;  p.  7ia-714, 
^  956-958 ;  p.  729-730,  ^  968-969 ; 
p.  733-734,  ^  974-976 ;  p.  736,  ^  979 ; 
p.  739,  ^  985.  Also,  Bloodlbttino, 
Leeching,  Index  II. 
its  management  in  Group,  ^  676  «,  964  d. 
leeching  may  sacceed,  in  Infancy ^  in  grave 
inflammations  and  congestions  of  all 
organs  excepting  the  brain,  and  in  the 
latter  case  general  bloodletting  should 
be  practised,  and  why,  p.  696,  ^  925 ; 
733-734,  ^  974-975;  p.  767,  ^  1009 


I 


c. 


the  philosophy  of  its  effects  wholly  refer- 
able to  alterative  influences  of  direct 
and  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, p.  690-711,  4  906-952.  Also, 
Bloodlettino,  Lbechino,  Index  II. 

aflects  profoundly  the  secretions  and  the 
blood  itself  through  alterative  influence 
of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system 
exerted  upon  the  capillary  vessels,  as 
may  also  a  mental  emotion,  p.  703- 
711,  ^  940-962— which  should  be 
connected  with  that  condition  of  the 
same  influence  that  so  alters  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sanguiferous  vessels  in 
inflammations  as  to  impart  the  hard' 
ness  and  ineompressibilitif  of  pulse, 
and  buffiness  and  cupping  of  blood 
which  its  loss  removes,  p.  444-445, 
^  688  a-/;  p.  804-806,  H040.  Also, 
Bloodletting,  Mental  Emotions, 
Fear,  and  the  other  individual  Pas- 
sions, PcjLSE,  Secretion  and  Excre- 
tion, Inflammation,  Remedial  Ac- 
tion, Index  II.;'  Nervous  Power, 
Sympathy,  Index  I.  and  II. 

its  eflfects  through  the  nervous  system 
illustrated  by  the  Passions  and  other 
things,  p.  666,  ^  902  e ;  p.  667-669, 
^  902  e-i;  p.  704,  ^  944  a;  p.  706- 
709,  ^  946  6-95 1 .  Also,  various  cita- 
tions under  last  general  references. 

when  death  is  brought  on  immediately 
by  the  ordinair  operation  of  blood- 
letting, or  as  it  follows  leeching,  or 
the  passions,  it  is  wholly  owing  to 
the  prostrating  influence  of  direct 
and  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem upon  the  great  organs  of  life,  p. 
69a-694,  ^  921-922 ;  p.  703-705,  ^ 
942  b-9U  b ;  p.  706-709, 4  947-951. 
Also,  Joy  and  Anger,  Index  II, 

like  sudden  mental  emotions,  blows  upon 
the  epigastrium,  shocks  from  surgical 
operations,  hydrocyanic  acid,  dec.,  a 
small  loss  of  blood  may  determine  the 
nervous  influence  with  so  much  vio- 
lence upon  the  brain  itself  as  to  extin- 
guish life  suddenly ;  as  seen  in  blood- 
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letting  after  the  brain  has  sustained 
a  shock  of  the  nervous  influence,  and 
through  that  shock  all  other  organs, 
in  cases  of  falls,  p.  709,  ^951  h-d. 
Also,  Stomach,  Blows  upon  ;  Hy- 
drocyanic Acid,  Index  IL ;  Nervous 
Power,  Index  I.  and  II. 

if  syncope  take  place,  reanimation  is 
established  by  stimulants,  cold  air, 
snapping  drops  of  cold  water  upon 
the  race,  dec.,  through  their  develop- 
ment of  an  exciting  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system;  p.  338,  ^  514  e{,* 
p.  705,  ^  945.  Also,  Cold,  Skin, 
Heat,  Food,  Index  II. 

Author's  tabular  arrangement  of  the  dif- 
ferent tbsues  and  organs,  and  parts 
of  continuous  tissues,  illustrating  the 
diflerence  in  their  vital  constitution 
by  their  relative  liability  to  inflamma- 
tion, the  relative  danger  of  the  disease. 
and  the  relative  proportion  of  loss  of 
blood  that  ma^  he  required,  as  the 
disease  may  affect  one  part  or  another, 
p.  69-73,  $  160-162.  Also,  Struc- 
ture, Index  II. 

proposal  of  pricking  the  heart  in  per- 
sisting cases  of  syncope  originally 
made  by  the  Author,  in  Medical  and 
Physiological  Commentariest  vol.  i., 
p.  178,  note  (1840);  InsHhUes,  p.  705, 
4945. 

its  operation  expounded  by  Author  in 
Medical  and -Physiological  Comment- 
aries, altogether  through  direct  and 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system — 
Article  Bloodletting,  p.  121-362, 
vol.  1.(1840).  Also,  t6u2.,  p.  568-572, 
where  the  mechanism  and  the  doc- 
trine of  reflex  nervous  action  is  specif- 
ically set  forth  as  the  Author's  engine 
against  the  Humoral  Pathology. 

first  recorded  quantities  of  blood  ab- 
stracted, p.  766,  ^  1004  c 

why  HippocEATEs  has  not  stated  quan- 
tities, p.  766,  4  1004  d. 
Love, 

like  every  other  passion,  has  its  own 
special  way  of  developing  and  modi- 
^inff  the  nervous  influence,  and  di- 
recting it  upon  special  puts  with 
well-marked  efiects,  while  its  local 
influences  of  a  direct  nature  generate 
a  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system 
less  productive  of  agreeable  results — 
c6ntradicts  the  chemical  and  humoral 
doctrines  in  physiology  and  disease, 
and  goes  with  the  rest  in  sustaining 
the  Author's  interpretation  of  the  mo- 
dus operandi  of  remedial  and  morbific 
agents,  p.  95,  ^  188^;  p.  107-108,  ^ 
227-228 ;  p.  1 1 1 ,  ^  233f ;  p.  326-328, 
^  600  g-m ;  p.  336-336,  ^  412-513  ; 
p.  417,  4  649  c ;  p.  631,  f  892|  b ;  p. 
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709,  ^  951  b,  c  i  p.  891, 4  1077.  Also, 
Mental  Emotions,  Jbaloust,  and 
the  other  individual  PassumM,  Dis- 
gust, Shame,  Friction,  Yawning, 
Sea  -  Sickness,  Rbmedul  Action, 
Seton,  Index  II. 
considered  in  its  distinction  between 
man  and  animals,  p.  900-901,  ^  1078 
tfk. 

LCNOS, 

the  philosophy  and  treatment  of  their 
various  maladies,  p.  633-642,  ^  892|. 
Also,    Pneumonia,    Bloodlbttino, 

CoUNTEE-lBBITANTSy    INFLAMMATION, 

Index  II. 
Lymph, 

as  a  morbid  product,  depends  upon  in- 
flammation, and  designed  for  useful 
ends,  and  analogous  to  suppuration 
in  principle,  p.  471-475,  ^  732-733. 
Also,  p.  546-547,  ^  862-863. 

Bbcquerel  and  Rodisb*s,  and  Simon's 
opinion  of  its  dependence  on  vital 
laws,  p.  800-801,  \  1035. 
Lymphatics,  ^See  Absorption,  Index  I.) 

circulation  m,  dependent  on  same  causes 
as  in  Lacteals,  which  see.  Index  IJ. 

termination  of,  in  mesenteric  veins,  led 
Magbndib  to  the  inference  that  the 
veins  perform  the  office  of  absorption, 
which  is  contradicted,  also,  by  Design 
in  relation  to  the  general  functions  of 
the  absorbent  and  venous  systems,  p. 
128-129,  ^  269-273 ;  p.  527,  ^  829. 
Also,  p.  62,  ^  136 ;  p.  63,  ^  137  b,  e ; 
p.  210,  ^  387 ;  and  Circulation  of 
Blood,  Index  II. ;  Veins,  Index  I. 

absorb  nothing  but  what  is  natural  to 
them,  not  even  pus,  p.  99,  ^  192 ;  p. 
129-131,  ^  227-284,  and  references 
there ;  p.  632,  ^  892f  c,  1088-1089. 

participate  in  the  ulcerative  process,  p. 
129,  ^  272 ;  p.  472-473,  §  733  ^; 
p.  483,  4  746  b,  dec. 

like  the  veins,  particularly  liable  to  dif- 
fuse inflammation,  and  supplying  in 
either  case  a  good  illustration  of  con- 
tinuous sympathy,  p.  356,  ^  526  c; 
p.  626-527, 4  828  <2,  «.  Also,  Veins  ; 
Sympathy„Oontinuous,  Index  I.  and 
II.;  Lactbals,  Index  11. ;  Venous 
Conobstxon,  Vbnous  Tissue,  Index  I. 


M. 

Maoendie, 
his  mistake  in  supposing  that  the  veins 
perform  the  office  of  absorption,  p. 
128-129,  ^  269^273 ;  p.  527,  ^  829. 
Also,  p.  62,  4  136 ;  p.  63,  ^  137  b,e; 
p.  210,  ^  887,  and  Veins,  Index  I. ; 
Circulation  of  Blood,  Index  II. 
his  opinion  of  "Vitality"  and  Inflamma- 
tion, p.  482,  ^  744;  p.  509  ^  810. 


Mankind,  Unity  of— conyiraed  fan  h 
dex  I., 
briefly  considered,  p.  906-907,  ^  1078 1. 
Also,  Races  op  MANtiHD,  bdal 
Matbrulism— conttQued  from  hia  L, 
the  chemical  and  functional  doctdoeigl; 
p.  882-885,  4  1076 ;  p.  894,  wrte. 
Materia  Medica— continiwd  fiom  Inia 

ferther  illustratioiis  of  the  prindpls 
upon  which  the  Author  hag  finaU 
his  Therapeutical  ABKAXCSKcrrGr, 
p.  830-^1,  ^  1057  c;  p.  835-8^} 
1057i;  p.  851,  ^  1060;  p.853,i 
1061 ;  ^  1062,  2  6, 854-86Qi892iiL 
Measles, 

like  small-pox,  scarlet  feTer,aBd  mmft, 
a  self-limited  disease,  aad  amt  he 
placed  in  a  better  cooditioD  fir  tk 
recuperative  law  than  ii  done  by  ib 
own  cause,  and,  like  the  other  afi^ 
tions,  illustrates  the  cloee  iuiou 
between  moibific  andiemediaiagatt) 
p.  544-645,  ^858;  p.844,^105Si- 
and  what,  also,  is  generally  tne  of  tk 
former  in  regard  to  their  hvi,  itahxi 
the  same  in  respect  to  mmki.  Ss 
the  Articles.  Also,  CoRifloi; 
MusM ;  Causes,  MoBunc;  Bm- 
DIES,  Therapeutics. 
Medical  Science,  Pboobem  or-cDrtt- 
ued  from  Index  I, 

what  is  apt  to  be  so  denomiuted.F'^ 
*  1033  b.  , 

its  future  prospects  at  the  bwii  ct 
Chemistry,  p.  8-10,  ^  6;  p.  14, HI 
p.  203-204,  *  367i;  p.779-»,« 
1028-1030. 

in  its  present  state,  intoleruit  of  w« 
who  look  upon  Natnn  Im  «^ 
ficially,  p.  12-13,  ^  6i «,-  p-79^ 
^  1034— which  explains  the  imw 
cause  that  has  compelled  the^AiMe 
on  the  **  Rights  op  Authoes,  p.»u 
-020. 
Medicine— continued  from  A«r  /» 

sudden  revolutions  in,  p.  785,  ^  1«b  >• 
Medicines,  Combinations  of.  See  Ra»" 

diss,  Index  U. 
Memory,  .    ,      q^, 

diflerent  in  man  and  snimaJs,  p.  wi- 

002,  4  1078  0. 
Menorrhagia,  ,.  ^ 

commonly  a  sympsthetK  ^fpjT 
'  amenorrhoea,  of  abdominjl  diiea«j 

though  more  fireqn«»^  ^  ^ 
ter,  Md  the  whole  conditioD  gen^ 

more  important,  and  P^J*™? 
tages  are  bestowed  by  »«*™8^^ 
one  case  than  by  «nunen«o«a»" 
the  other,  while  either  equaflyw^ 
the  mam  treatment  to  be  a^ 
to  any  existing  pi^I^ 
See  AMENOBBHfflA,  E»«\V.««7- 
Astringents;   Causes,  Mobiifk. 
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Hemobbhaob,  Spontaneous  ;  Eboot, 
Loss  OF  bLooD,  Utebub,  IniUz  II. 

Menstbuation.     See  Index  L 

Mental  Emotions, 

see  a  subdivision,  Mental  Emotions^ 
under  Remedial  Action,  where  the 
references*  to  this  subject  are  numer- 
ous, and  present  a  variety  of  physio- 
logical, pathological,  and  therapeutical 
problems,  illustrative  of  the  Author's 
doctrine  of  their  action  through  the 
direct  development  of  the  nervous  in- 
fluence, and  of  developments  of  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system  as  con- 
sequences of  the  impressions  made 
upon  parts  remote  from  the  nervous 
centres  by  the  antecedent  direct  de- 
velopment ;  and  also  the  numerous 
references  under  the  several  subdivis- 
ions of  Replez  Action  op  the  Nbbv- 
ous  System,  and  of  Nbbvous  Poweb 
{Index  II.)f  where  the  analogies  with 
the  foregoing  are  clearly  and  variously 
established— each  and  all  of  which, 
certainly  their  united  force,  must  ere 
long  sweep  away  those  chemical  and 
physical  doctrines,  which,  though 
promulgated  by  Genius  of  the  highest 
order  in  the  walks  of  Chemistry,  and 
to  which  mankind  are  under  profound 
obligations,  have,  for  that  very  reason, 
vitiated  all  Medical  Science,  and  ren- 
dered its  practice  an  empirical  art. 
See  Shame,  Gbiep,  Disgust,  Joy  and 
Anoeb,  Hope,  Fear,  Jealousy,  Love, 
Weeping,  Micturition,  Laughing, 
Yawning,  RoosTirro,  Sneezing, 
Mind,  Soui.  and  Instinctive  Pbin- 
ciplb,  Chemical  Physiologists,  In- 
dex II. ;  Obganio  Chemistry,  Index 
I.  and  II. 
bear  a  strict  analogy  in  effects  with  those 
of  disease,  injuries,  and  physical  irri- 
tations of  the  nervous  centres,  which 
develop  the  nervous  influence  in  a 
direct  manner,  and  are  then  alone 
interested  with  the  system  of  excito- 
motory  nerves  or  fibres  of  compound 
nerves,  and  farther  establish  their 
analogy  with  the  Mental  Emotions 
through  the  reflex  actions  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  that  supervene  as  conse- 
quences of  the  impressions  upon  dis- 
tant parts  by  the  direct  development, 
and  other  resulting  circles  of  complex 
reflex  actions — ^whose  results  declare 
their  dependence  upon  eomethingy  that 
they  are  precisely  the  same  in  all  the 
cases,  and  that,  therefore,  they  are 
equally  due  to  a  common  cause,  and 
equally  so  when  physical  agents  act- 
ing upon  the  skin  give  rise  to  exactly 
the  same  phenomena,  and  that  since 
neither  the  external  physical  causes 
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nor  the  brain,  nor  spinal  cord,  are 
transmitted  to  the  affected  parts,  it  is 
quite  loffical  to  suppose  that  the 
Mental  Emotions  are  restrained  from 
wandering  away  from  those  nervous 
centres  upon  which  they  institute  their 
primary  action,  and  that,  if  there  be 
any  thmg  of  a  substantive  nature  in 
a  blister,  or  in  the  stick  which  inflicts 
a  blow  upon  the  head,  and  upon  which 
all  the  distant  effects  depend,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  a  substance  quite 
as  reu,  and  quite  as  distinct  from  the 
nervous  centres,  occasions  the  corre- 
sponding results  of  the  mental  emo- 
tions, and  therefore,  also,  through  the 
same  eflicient  medium — all  of  which 
*  is  elaborately  apparent  in  the  follow- 
ing sections,  p.  101-102,  ^  201-202 
p.  107-108,  ^  227 ;  p.  109,  ^  230  ;  p 
111,  ^233i;  p.  289,  H61;  p.  296 
476  e;  p.  302,  ^  481  5;  p.  316-316 
4  492 ;  p.  321,  ^  496,  497 ;  p.  323- 
330,  ^  500  a-^ ;  p.  333,  ^  503-505 
p.  336-337,  ^  514  b ;  p.  338-339,  ^ 
614  dr-h;  p.  347-348,  ^  516  d.  No.  13 
p.  416-417,  ^  649  c;  p.  592-693,  ^ 
891i  k ;  p.  631-632,  ^  892f  b ;  p.  661 
-663,  ^  894  ^-896 ;  p.  666-668,  ^  902 
h-g;  p.  670,  ^  902  /;  p.  675-676,  <^ 
904  b;  p.  679-681,  ^  905  a;  p.  704, 
^  944  a ;  p.  707,  ^  947-949 ;  p.  709, 
^  951  b,  c;  p.  865-868,  ^  1076;  p. 
874-881,  ^  1071-1075;  p.  876-877, 
§  1072  a ;  p.  886-890,  ^  1077.  Also, 
the  foregoing  Articles, 

as  Mental  Emotions,  therefore,  often 
give  rise  to  alterative  influences  of 
reflex  actions  of  the  nervous  system, 
they  differ  in  those  respects  from  the 
wily  whoso  displays  of  the  nervous 
influence  terminate  in  the  voluntary 
muscles,  and  without  exerting  any 
other  effect  than  that  of  simple  mo- 
tion, and  it  is  alone  interested  in 
excito-motory  nerves  or  fibres  of  that 
denomination.  See  Will,  Index  I 
and  n, ;  Nebves,  Motob  ;  Nebves, 
Sensitive  ;  Neb  vous  Power,  Index  I. 

do  not  operate  upon  the  brain  or  other 
organs  in  the  metaphysical  manner 
as  commonly  supposed  of  all  the  attri- 
butes of  the  mind,  nor  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  Chemistry,  but  in  no  other 
conceivable  way  than  as  appertain- 
ing to  a  substantive  self-acting  agent 

'  excitin|r  the  nervous  influence  and 
determming  it  upon  other  organs,  or 
Qpon  the  nervous  centres  themselves, 
according  to  the  exact  analogies  sup- 
plied by  all  physical  causes,  and  like 
those,  also,  modifying  the  nervous  in- 
fluence according  to  the  nature  of  the 
individual  emotions— the  effects  of  the 
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In^ammation,  dccj^^oniimud, 

oonstitutod  by  an  active  contraction  and 
dilatation  of  arteries  and  veins,  but 
more  enpecially  by  a  change  in  the 
natural  kind,  and  an  increased  circu- 
lation and  volume  of  blood,  p.  209- 
210,  ^  384-387 ;  p.  214-215,  ^  392- 
396;  p.  216,  ^  399;  p.  30&-310,  ^ 
483-485;  p.  485-486,  4  750-751; 
p.  503,  ^  794 ;  p.  792-793,  ^  1032  d; 
p  803-804,  ^  1039,  910,  935  c,  d, 

mechanical  theory  of,  which  supposes 
passive  relaxation  of  vessels,  and 
stagnation  and  coagulation  of  blood, 
but  which  is  contradicted  by  facts,  p. 
484-486,  ^  748-751.  Also,  Medical 
and  Phyaioicgieal  Commeniariest  vol. 
iL,  p.  141-214. 

Hunter's  opinion  of,  p.  484,  ^  747. 

Maobndib's  opinion  of,  p.  482,  ^  744. 

acUve  and  **  passive"  shown  to  be  essen* 
tially  the  same,  p.  486^-489,  ^  752- 
756. 

IlCFLAMHATIOV,  TkIATVENT  OF, 

discussed  under  the  several  practical 

subjects,  BlOODLBTTINO,GaTH  ABTIC8, 

Tonics  and  Stimulants,  individual 
Remedies,  dec.  Index  J.  and  Jl. 
Table,  indicative  of  the  variety  in  the 
vital  constitution  of  different  tissues 
and  compound  organs,  and  of  parts 
of  a  contmuous  tissue,  illustrated  by 
their  relative  liability  to  inflammation, 
and  by  the  effects  of  some  remedial 
a^ent,  as  bloodletting,  upon  the  va- 
rious tissues  of  organs,  p.  70-73,  ^ 
160-162— «nd  another  of  the  relative 
liability  of  different  tissues  of  the  same 
nature  remote  from  each  other  to  sym- 
pathize together  in  their  diseases,  re- 
spectively, through  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  p.  358,  ^  525  a — and 
another  showing  the  relative  liability 
of  different  tissues,  respectively,  when 
morbidly  affected,  in  any  one  part,  to 
continuous  sympathy  in  their  several 
parts,  p.  854,  ^  526  a,  and  in  connex- 
ion with  Tables  at  p.  70-73  —  all 
serving  as  an  important  basis  of  an 
exten£d  philosophy  in  Physiology, 
Pathology,  and  Tnerepeutics.  Also, 
Stbdctubx;  Sympatby,  Contiito- 
ous.  Index  11. ;  Nbbvous  Poweb, 
Stmpatht,  Index  1,  and  IL 

Instinct.  See  Soul  and  Instinctive 
Pbinciplx,  LuUx  II. ;  and  Instinct, 
Index! 

Intestine, 
contrary  to  opinions  before  entertained, 
this  organ  is  subjected  very  greatly 
to  the  control  of  the  WtU;  and  that 
it  is  closely  allied  to  the  respiratory 
and  sphincter  muscles  in  being  also 
under  the  influence  of  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  liable  to  a 
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temporary  su^MaisioD  ofthatiitfiienet 
by  an  act  of  vohUon ;  aDdthatthevMe 
intestine  is  subject  to  this  eoopoand 
influence,  though  pcvhsps  (lie  lower 
more  tlum  the  upper  put,  ia  cndot 
from  what  is  said  in  the  text, andu 
will  be  more  apparent  6om  tma^ 
ing  bow  oompletsly  a  Btnnw  dean 
for  defecation  may  be  leajsted  tiD  the 
increased  reflex  nsrvoQs  idipn  ii  fbllf 
overcome  by  coonteFMJtiDg  dotooi 
influence  determined  \pj  the  Wttf  opon 
the  intestinal  muscular  tisrae—baDg 
a  very  remaikable  imttiice  of  the  ao> 
tion  of  the  Wi^  m  Oigailie  life,  mi 
forming,  in  conneikm  with  iti  ino- 
ciate  action  upon  other  moicleB  cod* 
cemed  in  detecation,  an  impreian 
example  of  Design,  p.  325,  ^  600  e; 
p.  326,  ^  500  A;  p.  867,  ^  1067  Or- 
while,  also,  it  appean  that  die  atomadi 
ia  partially  liable  to  inflaences  of  the 
Wtll^  as  seen  in  spoDtaaeoos  Tomit- 
ing,  p.  327,  ^  500)--aDd  m  its  coDtnl 
over  sea-sidmess,  p.  889-890,^  1077. 
Also,  Mental  Ebotiobi,  Rcna 
Action  of  Nbbvous  ST8TEB,Am- 

8PASMODIC8,     8BA-SlCmSS,   FlAl, 

Index  II. ;  Will,  Nbbvow  Poim, 
Index  L  and  II.  Also,  p.  349.  ^  519. 

difierent  portions  of^  aeoovdrng  to  the 
special  vital  oonstitotioii  of  each  put, 
when  affected  by  diseaae,  or  vba 
certain  cathartics  operate,  dcrekp  dtf- 
ferently,  and  occancHi  diffemtidla 
inflaences  of  the  nervooi  ayitw,  ni 
require  modifications  oftreatBentai 
the  eame  disease  may  afiect  ooe  Dart 
or  another,  and  reasons  aaaigiiedfa 
the  rapid  development  of  a  (m6n 
or  morbific  reflex  actioD  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  when  cathartiea  opeiate, 
p. 467,^718;  p. 666, ^ 899 ;  p. 856- 
857,^1063*.  Also*p.6a-67,#l8S- 
151;  p.  70,TABLBn.. 
Iodine, 

iU  introduction  into  prtctice,  p.  614,  t 
892^  rf.  ,     , 

exemplifies,  like  arsenie,  taitariied  anti- 
mony, &c.,  the  fcllacf  of  leaioniM 
from  the  efiects  of  renediBenponthe 
healthy  system  to  ita  moitid  atatea, 
since  it  produces  ita  effedaoulj  opon 
very  sp^aal  oonditiooe  of  the  latter, 
)and  thereby,  as  with  the  effed*  of  M 
other  remedies,  demonetntee  the  fflo- 

tabiUty  of  the  piopeitiea  of  life,  and 
their  greater  susceptibility  whm  w» 
Wdly  afiected,  and  goea  with  the  raj 
in  supplying  intaiesling  po^"^^ 
cAffBtca/interprelatioD,  p.  61S,  \^' 

Also,  p.  8,  M  *»•  P-  ^^^^  tS' 
240;  p.362,4624d/p.435.^«W; 
Absbnio;   Abtwont,  TaitaiboJ 
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RbMBDIES,  THBBlPKUTlCfl,  JfUUx  II.  ,* 

Vital  Pbopbbtibs,  Index  L 

some  of  tU  impaled  evil  eiSects  rarely  if 
ever  witnesMd,  p.  612,  ^  892^  a. 

often  as  efficient  when  applied  exter- 
nally as  internally,  while,  in  the  for- 
mer case,  it  mnst  be  in  the  re^on  of 
the  fleeted  orgax^^^-thus  showing,  as 
in  the  case  of  counter-irritants,  dx., 
that  its  operation,  when  employed  in- 
ternally, is  not  by  absolution,  but  in 
both  cases  alike  by  alterative  influence 
of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
p.  613,  ^  892i  c ;  p.  619,  <f  892i  L 
Also,  Countxb-Ibbitants,  Sbdativbs 
{Acamte)t  ALTBBATrvBS,  Index  II.; 
Nervous  Powbb,  Stmpatbt,  Index 
I.  and  II.  i  p.  930-931,  ^  1088  h,  c. 

adapted  only  to  bronchocele,  and  not  to 
other  affections  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
p.  613,  f  892i  e. 

its  uses  in  scrofula,  du;.,  depend  much 
upon  other  appropriate  treatment,  p. 
615,  ^  8921  e;  p.  619,  ^  892^  #,  u. 

examples  of  its  curative  effects  in  ob* 
stinate  chronic  indurations  of  liver, 
spleen,  uterus,  lymphatic  glands,  dec., 
p.  615-616,  ^  892i/.  Also,  Lbbohino, 
Index  II. 

is  stimulating,  and,  if  inflammation  be 
active,  and  especially  of  any  important 
organ,  it  should  be  reduced  by  general 
bloodletting  before  employing  iodine, 
and  leeching  is  oflon  useful  in  indo- 
lent conditions,  p.  615,  ^  892^-  e ;  p. 
619-620,  ^  892^  w— and  a  neglect  of 
which  in  early  phthisis  cuts  off  the 
chance  of  recoveiy,  ^  8921  e. 

its  uses  in  skin  diseases,  secondary 
syphilis,  dec.,  p.  617,  ^  822i  g-^.- 

in  amenorrhoea  of  scrofulous  subjects, 
and  how  it  relieves,  p.  685-686,  ^  905^ 
h.   Also,  AuBNOBRHCEA,  Indtx  II. 

in  chronic  rheumatism  and  gout,  ill- 
conditioned  ulcers,  dec.,  p.  617-1518, 
^  892i  /-p. 

useful  in  dropsies  complicated  with  or- 

ganic  disease,  by  reheving  the  latter, 
ut  not  in  other  cases,  p.  617,  ^  892} 
ik;  p.630,  ^892f  a. 

fucus  vesiculosus,  burnt  sponge,  cod- 
liver  oil,  how  did  they  get  into  prac- 
tice 1  p.  619,  ^  8921  r. 
Ipioaouanha, 

its  virtues  illustrated  through  its  salutary 
effects  in  its  largest  and  smallest  doses 
npon  various  conditions  of  disease- 
illustrates,  along  with  Cold,  Opium, 
dec.,  the  modus  operandi  of  Tonics 
and  Astringents  through  alterative 
influence  of  reflex  action  of  nervous 
system — and  employed  to  show  the 
importance  of  addressing  remedies 
not  only  to  the  exact  pathological 
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conditions,  but  to  those  particularly 
which  may  have  established  and 
maintain  sympathetic  derangements, 
p.  533,  4  842 ;  p.  554-555,  %  872  a ; 
p.  557,  ^  873  a;  p.  572,  ^  890  bb;  p. 
673,  ^  890  d ;  p.  576-^78,  ^  890  Ih)  ; 
p.  634,  ^  892|  g;  p.  641,  ^92^  t; 
p.  851,  ^  1059.  Also,  Altbrativbs, 
Astringents,  Cold,  Opium,  Ebgot, 
Index  II. 

as  an  alterative  in  small  doses,  p.  557,  ^ 
873 ;  p.  851,  ^  1059.  Also,  as  above, 
and  Antimony,  Tabtabizbd  ;  Altbr- 
ativbs, Index  II. 

its  action  in  emetic  doses  quickened  by 
the  union  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  or 
of  zinc,  which  arises  from  the  sudden 
increase  of  gastric  irritability  effected 
by  the  zninends-^involving  a  principle 
which  reaches  far  into  the  practical 
details  of  other  remedies,  both  in  their 
combinations  and  consecutive  order 
of  application,  p.  567-568,  ^  889  /. 
Also,  p.  63,  (f  137  i£,  e;  p.  65-66,  f 
143  e,d;  p.  67,  ^  149-151 ;  p.  73,  ^ 
163 ;  p.  367,  ^  556  c  ;  p.  566-569,  ^ 
889^— m. 

unlike  Tartarized  Antimony,  is  accumu- 
lative in  its  small  therapeutical  doses, 
and  requires  a  different  mode  of  ad- 
ministration, p.  557, 4  873  a ;  p.  567- 
668,  ^  889  /.  Also,  p.  365-368,  ^  549 
-658 ;  p.  532-533,  ^  841,  and  Anti- 
mony, Tabtabizbd*,  Cold,  Altbba- 
TxvBs,  Index  II.    Also,  Eionos. 

in  some  oonstitutiona,  and  whether  in- 
baled  in  small  quantities  or  taken  by 
the  stomach  in  a  grain  or  less,  pro- 
duces asthmatic  breathing  through 
exciting  influence  of  reflex  action  of 
nervous  system — the  coincidences 
showing  how  all  remedial  and  morbific 
agents  exert  their  effects  through  the 
same  medium,  and  illustrative  of  the 
modus  operandi  of  Anesthetics,  ut 
supra,  and  Anjbstrbtics,  Antispas- 
modics, Rbplbx  Action  op  Nbbvous 
SYS'fEM,  Sympathy,  Index  II. ;  Nbbv- 
ous  PowEB,  Index  I.  and  II» 
Ibis— continued  from  Index  /., 

of  extirpated  eye,  affected  by  light,  p. 
806,  i  1042. 

the  physiology  of  its  movements  applied 
by  the  Author  to  an  interpretation  of 
the  modus  operandi  of  remedial  and 
morbific  agents  through  alterative  in- 
fluences of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  p.  340,  ^  514  k — and  in  illus- 
trating the  substantive  existence  and 
self-acting  nature  of  the  Soul,  p.  875- 
876,  ^  1072  a.  Also,  Atropia,  p.  678. 
Ibritabiuty — continued  from  Index  /., 

Da.  Cabpbntbb  arraigned  upon,  p.  95- 
96,  ^  189  b — and  upon  development 
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Irritability — continued. 

of  the  Ovum,  p.  39-40,  ^  64  ^— and 
Digestion,  p.  153,  ^  348  —  and  Ab- 
sorption, p.  133,  ^  291 — and  upon  the 
opinion  that  the  '*  tendency  to  decom- 
position after  death  bears  a  very  close 
relation  vntk  the  activity  of  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  part  during  Itfcj " 
p.  39,  ^  64  g — and  upon  "  vitai  prop- 
erties in  the  elements  of  matter"  m 
connexion  with  '*  transcendentalism,*' 
p.  86-86,  ^  175  d;  p.  18S,  4  350f /, 
note. 


J. 

often  subdues  exdted  states  of  the  gen- 
eral circulation  during  its  direct  ac- 
tion, is  the  most  decisiTely  antiphlo- 
gistic of  all  the  cathartics,  and  the 
safest  of  the  active  purgatives — and 
its  roost  useful  combinations,  with 
some  suggestions  as  to  remedial  ac- 
tion, p.  547-550,  ^  863  d ;  p.  686, ^ 
9051  b ;  p.  851-863,  ^  1060. 
Jealousy, 

a  passion  not  without  its  contributions  to 
the  Author*s  philosophy  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  remedial  and  morbific 
causes,  physical  and  mental,  through 
alterative  influence  of  either  direct  or 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  going  with  the  rest  to  illustrate 
the  modifications  of  the  nervous  in- 
fluence according  to  the  nature  of  its 
exciting  cause,  and  aiding  in  Author's 
demonstration  of  the  substantive  ex- 
istence and  self-acting  nature  of  the 
Soul,  p.  95,  ^  1881  d;  p.  107-111,  ^ 
5»7-233i ;  p.  324,  ^  600  c ;  p.  326, 
(j  500  5^;  p.  327,  ^  600;;  p.  883,  ^ 
603 ;  p.  631,  {  892}  b;  p.  661-664, 
^  894  6-900 ;  p.  709,  ^  961  b-d;  p. 
865-866,  §  1067 ;  p.  879^^2,  ^  1074- 
1075 ;  p.  886-891,  ^  1077;  p.  901,  * 
1078  I.  Also,  Mental  Emotions  ; 
Brain,  Inflammation  op  ;  Remedial 
Action,  subdivision  Mental  Emo- 
tions, Fear,  Love,  Hope,  Jot  and 
Anoeb,  Shame,  Bisotrsr,  Laitghino, 
Weeping,  Yawning,  Sneezing,  Res- 
piration, Sphincter  Muscles,  Ex- 
ercise, Food,  Friction,  Skin,  Gold, 
Phthisis,  Whooping -Cough,  Anti- 
spasmodics, Opitm,  Convulsions, 
Bloodletting,  Reflex  Action  of 
Nervous  ST8TEM,/ni«z  U. ;  Nervous 
Power,  Sympathy,  Index  I.  and  II. 

illustrates  the  manner  in  which,  like 
compounded  remedies,  a  compound 
Passion  will  so  modify  the  reflex  ac- 
tion of  the  nervous  system  as  to  aflect 
the  secretions  in  a  different  manner 
from  either  of  the  individual  agents, 


Jealousy — continued. 

and  which  furnished  a  tbeme  for 
Sappho,  p.  631,  ^  893f  6.  Also,  p. 
90-95,  ^  188i  d;  Shamb,  SBcmmos 
AND  Excretion,  Index  II. 

Jot  and  ANOEBt 
the  Passions  which  destroy  life  soddoi- 
1^  by  a  sudden  and  TioleDt  detennioa- 
tion  of  the  nervous  infloenoe  upon  the 
brain,  and,  thnmgh  that  oigui,  upon 
the  heart,  dec.,  after  the  manner  of 
blows  upon  the  epigastrium — dcmoo- 
stnte  Author's  theoiy  of  the  opera- 
tion of  remedial  and  morbific  ageols 
through  alterative  influence  of  reflex 
action  of  nervous  s^yatem— contzaifict 
the  physical  hypotheses — and  eon- 
tribute  m  establishing  demonstration 
of  the  substantive  existence  and  wd§- 
acting  nature  of  the  SouU  P-  96t»  ^  188^ ; 
p.  107-111,^227-3331 ;  pi  SB4-286, 
^  455-^57;  p.  298,  ^  476^  A;  p.  300- 
802,  ^  478-480 ;  p.  826-3S9;  ^  500 
f-m;  p.  334-386,  ^  507.-511 ;  p.  363, 
4  634;  p.  670,  4  902/;  p. 704,4944 
a  ;  p.  707,  4  947 ;  p.  709,  4  951  *-^; 
p.  865-668,  4  1067 ;   p.  879-881,  4 
1074 ;   p.  887,  4  1077.     Abo,  Stom- 
ach, Blows  upon,  and  the  aerenl 
references  to  Articles  under  Jkxlousy, 
Index  IL 
consider,  also,  their  milder  operatioD^ 
how  Joy  lights  up  every  feature,  ^tad- 
dens  the  heart,  and  invigorates  digee- 
tion;  or  Anffer  thumping  at  your  side^ 
but  different^  from  Fear,  injecting  the 
fece,  while  Fear  blanches  it,  pracrad- 
ing  the  fiery  eyeballs,  thouffh  not  after 
the  manner  of  Fear,  and  impartiDg 
herculean  strenffth  to  the  muflcie% 
while  Fear  paruyzeSk  and  eempaxB 
with  what  is  said  of  the  development 
and  modification  of  the  nervoos  in- 
fluence, both  direct   and  reflex,  by 
physical  agents,  under  Article  Gbn- 
bralization  or  Ranxx  Action  or 
Nervous  System,  Index  II.     Also, 
p.  324,  4  500  e;  p.  326,  4  500  ^;  p. 
866-868, '  1067;  p.  879-882, 4 1071- 
1076. 


K. 

KiDNBT, 

eflect  upon,  in  producing  ■acchariDa 
urine,  by  pricking  mednua  dbkmffata, 
p.  792,  4  1032  d. 

its  diseases,  treatment  of,  p.  450,  451, 
4  691 ;  p.  847,  4  1058  #. 

the  reciprocal  imnpathies  between  the 
skin  and  kidneys,  in  their  natural 
condition,  through  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  evince  the  great 
liability  of  the  nervous  influence  to 
disturbances  from  slight  causes,  and. 
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Kidney — continued. 

like  the  physiology  of  respiration, 
supply  a  key  to  the  whole  philosophy 
of  the  operation  of  remedies  and  mor- 
bific causes  upon  all  parts  beyond  the 
seat  of  their  direct  effects  through 
alterative  influence  of  reflex  nervous 
action — while,  also,  the  torrent  of 
urine  which  is  often  generated  by  the 
contact  of  cold  air  with  the  surface, 
and  its  sudden  expulsion  from  the 
bladder  by  the  cold  dash  or  by  the 
warm  bath,  supply  a  simple  element 
of  the  universal  instrumentality  of  the 
reflex  nervous  influence  in  inducing 
disease  and  of  changing  the  condition 
of  morbid  states,  and  of  the  secreted 
products,  according  to  thft  manner  in 
which  the  nervous  influence  may  be 
modified  by  remedial  and  morbific 
agents — and  taking  along,  also,  the 
exactly  corresponding  effects  of  Fear, 
Loss  of  Blood,  dee.,  m  suddenly  aug- 
menting the  urine  and  perspiration, 
and  in  inducing  purging  ana  convul- 
sion of  muscles,  wo  reach  the  certain- 
ty that  these  eflects  of  the  latter  are, 
equally  with  the  former,  owing  to  the 
exciting  and  alterative  influences  of 
that  same  protean  power,  and  that  it 
may  be  brought  into  direct  operation 
as  well  by  causes  acting  directly  upon 
the  nervous  centres  as  when  it  involves 
both  orders  of  nerves,  p.  107-111,  ^ 
227-233 J ;  p.  230-233,  ^  422-427 ; 
p.  284-287,  ^  46&-459;  p.  290-291, 
)  462-470 ;  p.  29&-321,  ^  470-494 ; 
p.  821,  ^  496,  497;  p.  631-632,  ^ 
8921;  p.  651-653,  ^  894-896;  p. 
665-676,  ^  902-904;  p.  679-681,  ^ 
905  a.  Also,  Reflxx  Action  of 
Nbrvous  System,  Mbittal  Emo- 
tions, Fear,  and  the  other  individ- 
ual PassionSf  Wkbpino,  Skin,  Gold, 
Heat,  TVabm  Bath,  Respiration, 
Convulsions,  Spasmodic  Affec- 
tion8,Whoopino-Couqh,  Food,  Loss 
of  Blood,  Bloodletting,  Secretion 
and  Excretion,  Index  II. ;  Sympa- 
thy, Nervous  Power,  Index  I.  taid 
IL 

not  a ''  strainer,"  as  commonly  supposed, 
p.  222-227,  ^  409  c-41 1 ;  p.  230-233, 
4  422-427 ;  p.  318,  ^  493  d;  p.  631- 
632,^892};  p.  788,  ^1032  a;  p.  801, 
^  1036 ;  p.  910-911,  ^  1083,  and  con- 
firmed particularly  through  the  last 
preceding  references. 

its  modified  action,  as  denoted  by  fluc- 
tuations of  the  urine,  generally  owing 
to  diseases  of  other  organs,  especially 
of  the  digestive,  and  induced  by  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  which 
disturbs  its  functions  without  induc- 
ing absolute  disease,  when  the  urine 


Kidney — continued. 

should  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  onl^, 
like  that  of  the  pulse,  or  the  morbid 
aspects  of  the  toneue,  through  which 
some  knowledge  is  obtained  of  the 
naturo  and  force  of  disease  in  other 
parU,  p.  232-233,  ^  426,  427.  Al- 
so, Pulse,  Tonoue,  Amenorrhoea, 
Urine,  Iiidex  II. ;  Menstruation, 
Index  I.     Also,  p.  847,  ^  1058  s. 

Kiestinb, 
declared,  on  authority,  to  be  a  *'pttre 
illusion,"  p.  787,  ^  1032  a. 


L. 

Lactation, 

exemplifies  the  natural  instability  of  th« 
properties  of  lifis,  which,  in  being  de- 
signed for  useful  ends,  becomes  the 
occasion  of  diseases  and  of  their  core^ 
p.  3,  ^  2  6  ,*  p.  61,  ^  133  c  ,*  p.  68-69, 
^  163-166  ;  p.  87,  ^  180  ;  p.  120-122, 
^  237-240 ;  p.  352,  ^  524  d ;  p.  376- 
380,  ^  578 ;  p.  662,  ^  895.  Also, 
Vital  Properties,  Organic  Life, 
Index  I;  Youth,  Infancy,  Vomit- 
ing, Pregnancy,  Index  II. 

alterative  influence  of  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  excited  by  the  uterus, 
the  efiicient  cause,  ihid.y  and  p.  Ill,  ^ 
2331;  p.  351,  ^524  6.  Also,  Metas- 
tasis and  Repulsion,  Index  II. 

considered  in  connexion  with  the  vital 
and  mechanical  doctrines  of  secretion, 
and  as  a  proof  from  analogy,  along 
with  the  now  admitted  absence  of  the 
constituents  of  the  bile  in  the  blood, 
that  the  kidney  is  not  a  "  strainer,'* 
and  in  its  relation,  also,  to  the  sup- 
posed production  of  sugar  by  the  liv- 
er, p.  783-793,  ^  1031-1032.  Also, 
the  precedmg  referencee^  and  refer* 
ences  under  Kidney  and  "Straus 
AGE,"  Index  IL 

diverted  from  its  natural  state,  and  the 
milk  altered  by  mental  emotions 
through  direct  propagation  of  the 
nervous  influence,  p.  788,  ^  1032  a, 
and  Mental  Emotions  ;  Brain,  In- 
flammation OF ;  Remedial  Action, 
mbdtvision  Mental  Emotions;  the 
individual  PassionSf  Sbcretion  and 
Excretion,  Reflex  Action  JndexIL 

proof  derived  from,  that  sugar  does  not 
exist  in  the  blood,  p.  785,  ^  1031  h* 
p.  790,  ^  1032  h. 
Lacteals,  (See  Absorption,  Index  I.) 

ciroulation  in,  depends  upon  suction  of 
the  heart  and  their  own  action,  p.  21 1, 
^390a;  p.  214,  ^  392  <;,  ^. 

exclude  the  bile,  and  all  intestinal  prod- 
ucts excepting  chyle,  unless  diseased, 
and  why — and,  for  like  reason,  exclude 
remedial  agents,  and  not  liable  to  in- 
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Lacteals — continued. 

flammation  like  the  Ljmphatioa  and 
Veins — all  evincing  great  Design,  p. 
99,  ^  192;  p.  129-131,  ^  277-284, 
and  references  there ;  p.  356,  ^  526  c  ; 
p.  632,  ^  892i  c.  Also,  Lthphatics, 
y  BINS,  Index  II.  Also,  p.  933,  ^  1089. 
allusion  to,  in  connexion  with  the  ana- 
tomical relations  of  the  intestinal  canal 
to  the  nerrons  system,  and  Author's 
doctrine  of  the  operation  of  Cathartics 
through  alterative  influence  of  re6ez 
action  of  the  nervous  system)  p.  565. 
have  terminal  orifices,  p.  933,  ^  1089. 
Libbig's  and  Carpbntbb*s  medianical 
doctrine  of  the  function  of  absorptbuy 
p.  132-133,  ^  289-292. 

Lactio  Agio, 
not  found  in  the  blood,  and  physiological 
conclusions,  p.  784,  ^  1031  b, 

JjAVQHIVQ^ 

eieited  in  a  direct  manner  thzough  the 
Will  and  Mental  Emotion,  showing 
how  the  latter  sometimes  conspires 
with  the  former  in  determining  the 
nervous  influence  upon  the  vohmtary 
muscles,  and  may  be  excited  through 
reflex  action  of  &ie  nervous  system, 
as  an  ultimate  result,  by  tickling  the 
leet,  and  may  then  prove  fatal — ^illus- 
trative of  the  modus  operandi  of  reme- 
dial and  morbific  canses,  physical  and 
knental,  throuffh  alterative  influence  of 
direct  and  leflez  nervous  action,  and 
of  the  substantive  existence  and  self- 
acting  nature  of  the  Soul,  p.  323-328, 
^  499-^00  m;  p.  707,  ^  947 ;  p.  709, 
^  951  b^;  p.  880,  ^  1074 ;  p.  887,  { 
1077.  Also,  Mental  Emotions,  Jot 
AND  Angbb,  and  other  individual  Pat- 
mons ;  Brain,  Inflammation  of  ; 
Rbflbx  Action,  Index  II. ;  Sympa- 
thy, Nbbvous  Powbs,  Index  I.  andIL 

IjUD,  AcBTATB  0P| 

atreste  hemorrhage  of  lungs,  uterus, 
&c.,  and  colliquative  sweats,  through 
alterative  influence  of  reflex  action  of 
nervous  system,  since,  if  absoibed,  it 
would  be  rendered  inert  br  conversion 
into  another  salt,  or,  if  otherwise,  the 
quantity  of  a  min  at  a  dose,  diluted 
1^  the  mass  of  blood  and  other  fluids, 
would  not  be  felt,  p.  530,  ^  837  c ,-  p. 
577,  i  890  0. 

Uie  modus  operandi  of  Astiingente  and 
of  other  remedies  illustrated  in  the 
foregoing  manner,  and  by  other  reme- 
dial mfluences  of  the  acetete  of  lead, 
and  by  comparison  with  other  Astrin- 

fents  and  with  other  things,  p.  577- 
78,  4  890  0.     Also,  Astbingxnts, 
Index  11. 
Lbbchino, 
the  philosophy  of  its  efiecto  divided  into 
seven  steges,  p.  692^98,  ^  914-928. 


heechmg'—eonlinued. 

1st,  as  in  general  bloodletting,  the  first 
essential  effect  consiste  of  a  con- 
traction of  the  capillaiy  bloodves- 
sels; but  in  leeching  then  ii  an 
antecedent  vital  impiessioo  of  a 
very  peculiar  nature  pvodoced  up- 
on the  extreme  vessels  to  which 
the  leeches  are  applied,  ^  915. 

2d,  an  immediate  Titel  contraction  of 
these  vessels,  arising  in  part  firoB 
the  foregoing  spedfic  impieeBini, 
and  in  part  firom  the  direct  abstiae- 
tion  of  their  natuial  stimulns,  ^916. 

3d,  then  follows,  by  comtinooos  sym- 
pathy along  the  Teaseb  (or  eonf  m- 
CU9  infiuence,  as  the  AnthorpRfien, 
p.  832,  ^  498  a),  and  thnmgh  r^ex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  p. 
321,  ^  496,  a  propagation  of  the 
foregoing  changes  to  the  cntiie 
system  of  extreme  and  capiDaxy 
vessels  throughout  the  body,  and 
why,  ^  917. 

4th,  the  laiger  vesselBv  sooner  or  later, 
participate  through  the  Sangoiag 
influences  (3)  in  the  eontnctkn, 
4  918.  Also,  Sympatht,  Contixih 
ODS,  Index  II. 

6th,  simuUaneottsly,  and  ai  an  eailjf 
stage,  the  heart  is  brooght  under 
the  influence  of  the  re£x  acdan 
of  the  nervous  system,  which  ifr* 
creases  in  a  rapid  latio^  p.  683,  i 
919;  p.  698,  4  933. 

6th,  during  the  progress  of  the  fine- 
going  iduences  and  diaages  tbi^ 
become  moie  or  less  compoanded, 
the  reflex  nervous  influence  which 
is  propagated  from  the  ezticnie  to 
the  larger  vessels  and  the  heaxt  in- 
stitutes reflex  influences  upon  the 
extreme  vessels,  while  these,  in 
being  thus  impressed,  institute  an 
increased  amount  of  the  n^ex  in- 
fluence upon  the  heart  and  laiger 
▼easels,  which  increases  still  farther 
the  contraction  of  the  small  vcnels, 
and  this  complex  or  double  dicle  of 
sympathies  continues  to  advance 
till  the  heart  becomes  overpowered 
in  ite  action,  and  syooope  takes 
place,  p.  693,  f  920,  and  references 
there. 

7th,  the  specific  artificial  inmressioii 
instituted  by  leeches  at  the  place 
of  their  impression  continues  to 
exert  a  powerful  developmoit  of  re- 
flex action  of  the  nervous  system, 
which  is  determined  with  the  fore- 
going effect  (2-6)  upon  the  heart 
and  arteries  long  after  the  blood 
has  ceased  flowing^  and,  finr  this 
reason,  the  system  may  be  more 
prostrated  by  much  Boiuki  quan- 
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Leeching — eontinited. 

titles  of  blood  taken  by  leechinff 
than  by  general  bloodletting,  and 
syncope  may  ensue  some  hours 
after  the  blood  has  ceased  flowing, 
p.  693,  4  921  a-€,  and  reference* 
there, 
direct  and  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system  the  essential  cause  of  all  the 
effects,  ibid.,  and  p.  703-711,  ^  940- 
052 — and  which  is  distinctly  shown 
by  the  effect  of  a  single  leech  in  re- 
lieving ophthalmia,  or  pleurisy,  or 
amenorrhosa,  ^c,  when  applied  to 
the  skin,  since  there  is  no  vascular 
connexion  between  the  skin  and  the 
internal  parts,  and  the  quantity  of 
blood  too  insignificant  to  affect  the 
volume  of  the  circulating  mass.    See 

BLOODLETTIIfG,  GbNBRAL,  IfuUx  11. 

the  effusion  of  blood  is  owing  to  the 
specific  change  instituted  by  leeches 
in  the  vital  condition  of  the  extreme 
▼esse]  8,  bein^  analocous  to  the  pro- 
cess of  secretion,  and  differing  totally 
in  that  respect  firom  the  results  of 
cupping,  although  in  the  latter  case 
larger  and  far  more  numerous  vessels 
are  divided,  and  then  require  the  aid 
of  an  exhausting  receiver,  p.  694,  f 
922  a;  p.  702,  ^  939  6,  c. 

hence  it  is  evident  that  cupping-glasses 
should  not  be  applied  in  leeching,  and 
for  other  reasons,  p.  702,  ^  939  d. 

a  remarkable  difference,  also,  between 
the  effects  of  leeching  and  of  spon- 
taneous hemorrhage,  which  is  also 
analogous  to  a  secretory  process,  and 
may  amount  to  many  pounds  without 
much  impairing  the  strength  or  in- 
ducing syncope— owing  to  a  differ- 
ence m  the  development  of  the  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  influence  in  the 
two  cases,  p.  694,  ^  922  b.  Also, 
Hemorrhage,  SpoNTAinBous,  Index 
11 

other  special  influences  may  be  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  special  vital 
relations  which  one  organ  may  bear 
to  another,  while  the  auxiliary  part 
will  not  only  co-operate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  safutaiy  alterative  influences 
of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
but  may  itself  be  thus  relieved  of  dis- 
ease more  effectually  than  by  any  oth- 
er mean8-~as  seen  m  hepatic  conges- 
tion, when,  if  leeches  be  applied  to  the 
anus,  or  septum  nasi,  the  artificial 
change  which  is  there  established  is 
propagated  continuously  along  the 
mucous  tissue  of  the  mtestine  and 
up  the  duct  of  the  liver  into  the  lal^- 
rinth  of  the  organ,  while,  also,  the 
Uver  is  not  only  thus  relieved,  and 
brought  to  institute  salutary  reflex 
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heedbing'— continued. 

action  of  the  nervous  system,  but  the 
continuous  impression  upon  the  intes- 
tinal mucous  tissue  institutes  other 
usefully  alterative  influences  of  reflex 
action,  and  after  the  manner  of  Groton 
oil  applied  to  the  tongue,  or  of  sup- 
positories, p.  694-695,  ^  923  a-d. 
Also,  p.  64,  ^  141  b;  p.  322-323,  ^ 
498 ;  p.  343,  ^  516  d,  No.  2 ;  p.  344- 
345,  <f  516  d.  No.  6;   p.  349,  ^  520; 

£.  350, 4  523,  No.  7 ;  p.  351,  ^  524  a, 
To.  2;  p.  355-359,  ^526  6,  c;  p.  526, 
4  828  d;  p.  563-564,  ^  889  a;  Oil, 
Groton;  Suppositories;  Stmpatht, 
GoNTiNUOUs ;  Alteratives  ;  Anti- 
mony, Tartarized,  Index  11. 

fisr  the  foregoing  and  other  reasons,  it 
may  be  most  useful  to  apply  leeches 
to  a  part  remote  from  the  seat  of  dis- 
ease, while  in  a  larger  proportion  of 
cases  the  application  should  be  made 
near  or  directly  to  the  affected  part, 
p.  694-695,  4  923-924— and  the  me- 
chanical doctrine  of  revulsion  not  to 
be  thought  of,  p.  695,  ^  924.  Also, 
Metastasis  and  Revulsion,  Goun- 
ter-Irritants,  Reflex  Action  of 
Nervous  System,  Index  II. 

again,  the  best  influences  will  sometimes 
follow  the  application  to  a  distant  part 
between  which  and  the  seat  of  disease 
there  are  apparently  no  particular  nat- 
ural relations,  as  to  the  feet  in  amen- 
orrhoea,  and  the  septumnasi  in  cerebral 
affections,  p.  694-695,  ^  923  ^-924. 

operates,  in  part,  upon  principle  con- 
cerned in  Gounter- Irritation,  when 
the  reflex  nervous  influence  is  de- 
veloped by  the  irritation  of  the  skin, 
p.  659,  ^  893  q;  n.  696-697,  ^  926, 
927  a — and  the  philosophy  considered 
of  the  salutary  effects  of  frequent  and 
small  abstractions  of  blood  by  leeches 
in  chronic  inflammation-^being,  be- 
sides the  influences  peculiar  to  loss 
of  blood,  and  by  leeching,  analogous 
to  the  philosophy  concerned  in  small 
and  repeated  vesications  in  the  same 
conditions  of  disease,  and  closely  allied 
in  principle  to  the  continued  operation 
of  small  and  repeated  doses  of  attera- 
tive  medicines,  p.  648-649,  ^  893^,  A. 
Also,  p.  649,  ^  893  A;  Oountxr-Ir- 
RiTATioN,  Alteratives  ;  Antimony, 
Tartarizbo,  Index  II. 

useful  when  applied  over  indolent  tu- 
mours, and  often  when  not  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature,  both  by  changing 
the  morbid  action,  and  particulariy  by 
establishing  a  susceptibility  in  the 
tumours  to  the  local  or  constitutional 
action  of  other  remedies,  ab  Iodine, 
Mercury,  Vesicants,  dec. ,  p.  659,  ^  893 
q;  p.  684,  905^  ^.  p.  616,  ^  892*/, 
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h ;  p.  589-590,  4  891  p ;  p.  599-^93, 
^  891i  it ;  p  670,  ^  908  /.   Also,  Hic 

COUOH,    HysTERU,    AnTI8PA8VODIC8| 

Mbmtil  Emotions,  Opium,  Food, 
Index  11. ;  Nb&voos  Powxh,  Index  I. 
and  II. 

the  yariety  in  their  Tixtnes,  respectiyely, 
of  much  practical  advantage,  p.  585, 
«891/. 

their  efiects  generally  increase,  at  first, 
by  fireqnent  repetition,  but  subse- 
quently decrease,  though  may  be  a 
good  deal  maintained  by  substituting 
one  for  another  during  their  continuea 
use,  ibid.,  and  ^981  t. 

directly  sedatiye,  as  shown  by  thoir  less- 
ening morbid  sensibility  and  irritabil- 
ity, and  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
counteract  spasmodic  affections,  p. 
590,  ^  891  q;  p.  592-593,  ^  891i  k; 
p.  828-833,  ^  1057  a-h. 

their  greatest  use,  to  pioduce  sleep  and 
relieve  restlesmess,  though  in  this 
they  may  fail,  or  aggrayate  the  trou- 
ble, when  other  means  would  be  efii- 
cient,  p.  586,  ^  891  ^,  A ;  p.  716-721, 
i  960  a,  b. 

their  next  great  use,  to  relieve  moibid 
states  of  irriiabUiy,  through  which 
opium  arrests  diarriioea,  £c,  with 
practical  illustrations,  p.  572,  ^  800  a; 
p.  576,  ^  890  / ;  p.  587,  ^  891 1. 

next  in  order  comes  potn,  for  which  they 
are  mostly  esteemed,  and  most  abused 
— the  sympionu  commonly  demanding 
yeiy  different  remedies,  such  as  loss  of 
blood,  blisters,  warm  bath  and  foment- 
ations, p.  587-589,  ^  891  k-p ;  p.  715- 
721,  ^  960  a,  b. 

their  effects  often  counteracted  by  a  pe- 
culiar stimulating  nervous  influence 
developed  by  pmn,  so  that  quantities 
are  onen  admissible  that  would  be 
fatal  in  health,  p.  590,  ^  891  r— and 
again  by  a  very  different  modification, 
as  in  the  delirium  of  drunkenness,  p. 
590,  ^  891  r ;  p.  734,  ^  976  b. 

the  less  important  the  pait,  the  safer  will 
they  be,  in  a  general  sense,  or  where 
disease  is  not  profound,  p.  587*^9, 
4  891  k-f. 

less  morbinc  in  chronic  than  acute  dis- 
eases, where,  also,  they  are  most  suo- 
cessfiil,  ibid, 
Navsbants, 

a  subdivision  of  Author^s  group  of  Seda- 
tives, p.  830,  ^  1057  d. 

prolific  in  examples  of  the  operation  of 
remedial  and  morbific  agents  through 
alterative  influence  of  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  of  which  Croup 
supplies  one  of  the  most  obvious, 
where  no  amount  4>fTartarized  Anti- 
mony or  Ipecacuanha  will  moderate 


Nauseants--coiiftinteiI. 

the  symptoms  tiU  nausea  takMiba, 
when  immediately  a  meliontio&ofta 
sets  in,  and  advances  lapidij  vIibi 
vomiting  ensues— and,  as  the  littaii 
admitted  to  depend  upon  leflex  actki 
of  the  nervous  wf^tnoj  itgoctwithtbi 
former  &ct  in  showing  that  the  &• 
ease  is  equally  overcome  hj  the  hm 
influence  determined  upon  the  maeoM 
tissue  of  the  brynx— while,  also,  the 
mineral  and  vegetable  nbEtaocc,! 
alike  subduing  the  diseaie,  dnB- 
strates,  like  a  thousand  o^  aoib' 
^ous  cases,  the  abcordity  ofthedteB* 
ical  and  every  other  phjiical  latmsk, 
p.  336-337,  ^  514  b,  e;  p.  36&4»,^ 
551-554 ;  p.  486,  ^  750  h;  p.  53)- 
633,  ^  841 ;  p.  666-670,  ^  903^; 
p,  675-676, 4  904  &.  Alio,AiTaoiT, 

TaBTABIZBD;  ALTBXATITBI,DuSCfl, 

Mental  Emotions,  bida  JI. 

Nbobo, 
his  color,  and  that  of  other  ncei,  eat 
aidered,p.393,4610;  p.907,^l(R8f. 
Also,  Races  op  Mankind,  hda  L; 
Medical  and  Fhysiaiogicd  Cmeair 
juries,  vol.  ii.,  p.  640. 

Nbrvous  Powsb — continued  from  JmII 
its  existence,  attribates,  and  foodiiBi, 
(whatever  it  may  be,  or  if  a  bettematt 
can  be  substituted),  aa  well  as  of  thi 
Organic  Properties,  more  demonstn- 
ble  than  any  thing  relative  to  nen 
physics,  p.  76,  4  167  a;  p.  7W1,* 
167  g-l69f;  p,  84,  (f  175  J;  [x  85- 
87,  4  175  d-l77;  p.  88,^1843,185; 
p.  95-96,  ^  189  b;  p.  II1-12U»4- 
237;  p.  326-331,  $500^-* 
although  its  existence  aa  an  ageot  » 
variously  demonstrable,  ai  ataw,  it 
is  sufliciently  so  by  coDndena{  thit 
all  moUons  have  a  poatire  excilitf 
cause— the  lining  membrane  of  w 
heart  and  bloodvcaada  ia  Btimnlatod 
by  the  blood,  the  retina  hj  G^t,  the 
mucous  tissue  of  the  alimenta^  canal 
by  food  and  bUe,  iScc-tberefon  ttj 
analogies  prove  that  the moacleiof 
re^iration,  the  iris,  the  aphindir 
muscles,  and  all  other  musdea,  mMt 
have  an  analogona  cause,  and  wfien 
the  variety  in  Uie  lewfta  is  conalde^ 
ed,  as  arising  firom  mental  as  vreU  aa 
physical  causes,  the  gnat  fcUacy  « 
the  chemical  rationale  becomes  gw- 
ingly  apparentr-and  so  of  toe  5ooi 
and  Instinctive  Principle,  p.  ©,  ^  l» 
Also,  p.  107-m,^226-»40,«»dfcw- 
going  references,  and  Socl  iw  iw 
STiNCTivE  Princiflk,  Indci  U 
nevertheless,  the  Author  expresses  him- 
self as  entirely  opposed  to  all  speM* 
tions  as  to  the  nature  of  such  sv^ 
and  it  is  wholly  unimportant  wheuer 
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it  be  conceded  that  tome  other  un- 
known influence  (always  excepting 
the  chemical  rationale)  is  exerted  at 
the  extremities  of  the  exdto-motor^ 
nerves,  since,  whatever  it  may  be,  it 
will  in  no  respect  a£fect  the  Author's 
application  of  the  physiological  laws 
of  the  nervous  system  in  resolvinff 
the  great  problems  in  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics,  p.  117-118,  ^  234  ^; 
p.  330,  ^  500  itfi;  p.  87a-«79,  ^  1078  a 
— ^but,  in  aceeptmg  this  part  of  the 
alternative,  it  must  be  made  to  explain 
in  some  intelligible  manner  the  end- 
less variety  of  effects  that  ensue  upon 
the  operation  of  natural,  morbific,  and 
remedial  agents,  physical  and  mental 
(many  of  which  are  incapable  of  being 
absorbed),  according  to  the  nature  of 
each  one,  and  shown  to  be  of  some 
practical  use  in  medicine,  but  which 
IS  perfectly  resolved  by  the  Author*s 
doctrine  of  special  tnoiifieaiion  of  the 
nervous  power  by  the  several  causes 
respectively.  The  tenapinDer  is  sanc- 
tioned by  long  usa^  and  by  late  emi- 
nent writers,  as  Liebif ,  for  example, 
when  speaking  of  the'ranctions  of  the 
nervous  system  (p.  168-171,  Nos.  61- 
62,  65,  69,  70,  72-74,  79,  81,  87-91, 
parallel  columns);  but  the  present 
writer  prefers  the  term  nervous  iti^ 
fluenee  (as  he  says  of  continuous  sym- 
pathy,  p.  322,  \  498  a),  which  ex- 
presses his  meaning  exactly,  and  is 
exempt  from  all  hypotheses,  p.  88,  ^ 
184  h ;  p.  107-1 10,  ^  227-232 ;  p.  1 12, 
M34  J;  p.  302,  ^  481  b;  p.  305,  4 
482;  p.  309-314,  ^484-489;  p.323- 
332,  ^  600 ;  p.  333,  ^  603 ;  p.  334,  ^ 
609 ;  p.  405-^12,  M38 ;  p.  680,  4 
837  b;  p.  647-660,  ^  863  d;  p.  661- 
663, 4  894  6-896 ;  p.  666-670,  ^  902 
n-^ ;  p.  706-709,  ^  947-961 . 
operates  upon  the  minute  structure  of 
organs,  whether  vascalar,  muscular, 
dec.,  and  both  by  reflex  and  direct 
action,  as  it  may  be  excited  in  one 
case  through  sensitive  nerves,  or  in 
the  other  by  causes  acting  directly 
upon  the  nervous  centres,  and  through 
which  action  upon  their  organic  states 
all  the  secreted  products,  and  all  the 
other  natural  conditions,  are  increased 
or  diminished,  or  turned  from  their 
natural  conditions,  or  again  restored, 
in  all  parts  beyond  the  seat  of  the 
direct  operation  of  all  causes  which 
disturb  its  natural  action — all  organs 
being  rendered  pretematurally  sus- 
ceptible of  the  influences  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  by  their  morbid  state ;  and 
where  it  is  not  directly  afiBrmed  that  I 
all  the  foregoing  results  are  due  to  | 
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influences  of  reflex  or  direct  action  of 
the  nervous  system  upon  the  organic 
states,  it  is  so  by  an  obvious  implica- 
tion, for  brevity's  sake,  founded  upon 
the  Author's  universal  application  of 
the  foregoing  principle— -and,  farther, 
the  nervous  iofluence  may  prove  a 
simple  excitant  or  depressant,  or,  what 
is  far  more  important,  and  distinctly 
and  variously  shown  by  unequivocal 
demonstration,  and  which  can  be  ex- 
pounded by  no  other  philosophy,  and 
which  is  fundamental  in  the  Author's, 
it  may,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
causes,  physical  and  mental,  that  bring 
it  into  preternatural  action,  undergo 
as  great  a  variety  of  modifications  as 
there  are  special  virtues  in  the  several 
causes,  remedial  or  morbific,  rendering 
it  variously  alterative,  and  from  which 
results  through  the  inflaences  exerted 
by  this  protean  asent  upon  the  instru- 
ments of  action  the  endless  variety  of 
changes  that  occur  in  the  solids  and 
fluids  remote  from  the  direct  seat  of 
operation  in  the  case  of  all  physical 
agents,  and  always  so  in  the  case  of 
the  Passions  or  other  causes  afiecting 
the  nervous  centres,  and  even  in  the 
case  of  the  direct  seat  of  action  the 
changes  in  the  direct  seat  are  apt  to 
be  consequent  upon  reflex  actions 
coming  either  through  the  impropriate 
nerves  of  the  part,  or  depend  upon  re- 
flex actions  excited  by  remote  organs, 
p.  61,  4  133  c;  p.  63,  ^  137  d;  p.  66, 
\l43c;  p.  66-67,  ^  148 ;  p.  101-102, 
4  201-203;  p.  106-118,  i  222-234; 
p.  125,  4  245 ;  p.  216,  ^  395 ;  p.  226- 
227,  4  410-411 ;  p.  230-233,  ^  422- 
427;  p.250,444lc;  p.262,4446a; 
p.  264-270,  4  446  <f-447  d;  p.  286,  ^ 
456  a,  & ;  p.  301-302,  ^  481 ;  p.  305- 
310,  4  483-485 ;  p.  323-336,  ^  499- 
612  ;  p.  337, 338,  ^  514  c,  d  ;  p.  339- 
340,  4  514  k;  p.  344-345,  4  616  d. 
No.  6 ;  p.  347,  ^  516  d,  No.  10 ;  p.  348, 
4  516  d.  No.  13;  p.  351,  ^  52i  a; 
p.  356-358,  i  526  d ;  p.  359,  ^  527 
a,  b;  p.  421^23,  ^  657-658 ;  p.  451- 
452,  (  692 ;  p.  486,  ^  750  b;  p.48a- 
484,  4  746  c ;  p.  606,  ^  803,  804 ;  p. 
546-550,  4  862-863/;  p.  563-566,  ^ 
889  o^j^;  p.  685, 4  891  e;  p.  689-690, 
iS91p;  p. 592-593, 4 89H A:;  p. 612 
-613, 4  892^  ay  b;  p.  631-632,  ^  892f ; 
p.  637,  4  892|  d,  e ;  p.642r648,  ^  893 
ihfr;  p.  661-663,  ^  894-896  ;  p.  666- 
672, 4  902 ^904a ;  p.  679-681,  ^  905 
a;  p.  692-695,  4  916-924 ;  p.  697- 
701,  4  927-928 ;  p.  703-710,  ^  940- 
952;  p.  831-833,  $1057/-*;  p.862- 
864,  4  1066 ;  p.  865-868,  ^  1067 ;  p. 
876-877,  i  1072  a;  p.  886-891,  ^ 
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1077.  Also,  Rep  LEX  Action,  Men- 
tal Emotions,  Remedial  Action. 
exalts  the  condition  of  all  organic  com- 
pounds,  solid  and  fluid,  including  the 
blood;  a  law  profoundly  concerned 
in  pathology  and  therapeutics,  ^  2S6, 
232,  399, 405, 446  a,  461,  486,  488^, 
612,  733  A,  746  e,  846,  902,  952. 
explanatory  specifications  of  the  mechan- 
ism through  which  the  nervous  power 
operates  in  its  function  of  reflex  action, 
for  the  purpose  of  applying  it  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  modus  operandi 
of  all  remedial  and  morbific  agents 
upon  parts  beyond  the  seat  of  their 
direct  operation,  and  also  of  its  limita- 
tion in  other  cases  to  the  motor  nerves, 
and  as  the  cause  of  all  the  physiologi- 
cal changes  in  the  solids,  and  of  all 
increased  or  otherwise  modified  secre- 
tions in  parts  not  the  immediate  sub- 
jects of  other  agents  through  its  va- 
rious influences  upon  the  instruments 
of  organic  processes,  and  of  its  modi- 
fications according  to  the  nature  of  its 
exciting  causes,  as  well,  also,  for  prov- 
ing the  substantive  existence  and  self- 
'  actingnature  of  the  Soul  and  Principle 
of  Instinct,  p.  101-102,  ^  201-202 ; 
p.  106,  ^  224-227 ;  p.  112,  ^2346; 
p.  116-117,  ^  234/;  p.  282,  ^  451  d; 
p.  28&-287,  ^  465  <M59  a ,-  p.  290- 
295,  ^  462-476^ ;  p.  300,  ^  479 ;  p. 
309-310,  ^  484  6,  Nos.  6  and  6 ;  p. 
321,  ^  496, 497 ;  p.  323-328,  ^  499  a 
-500  m;  p.  331-341,  ^  500  0-514  n; 
p.  344-346,  4  516  d.  No.  6 ;  p.  348, 
^  516  d.  No.  13 ;  p.  416-417,  ^  649  c; 
p.  421-423,  ^  657-658 ;  p.  465-466, 
^  715 ;  p.  483-484,  ^  746  c ;  p.  592- 
593,  ^  891  ^  k;  p.  661-663,  ^  894- 
896 ;  p.  665-670,  4  902  a-n ;  p.  679 
-681,  ^  905  a;  p.  703-710,  f  940- 
952;  p.  873-881,  ^  1069-1075;  p. 
886-891,  ^  1077;  ^  111-113,  224, 
488K  624  d,  no.  7,  89U  g,  893  a. 
nevertheless,  the  Author  endeavors  to 
show  that  the  functions  of  organs  in 
the  organic  life  of  Animals  are  carried 
on,  like  the  analogous  ones  in  Plants, 
by  properties  inherent  in  all  parts,  and 
that  the  nervous  power  or  nervous 
influence  contributes  nothing  more 
toward  the  functions  of  the  nutritive 
and  other  secretory  vessels  than  that 
of  exerting  a  modifying,  or  exciting, 
or  depressing  influence  upon  them, 
through  which  the  products  are  per- 
fected in  their  character,  or  increased 
or  diminished ;  but  these  instruments 
of  life  are  constantly  liable  to  preter- 
natural influences  of  the  nervous 
power,  and  of  an  endless  variety,  and 
there  is  no  function  in  the  natural 
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state  of  the  body,  noconditioDofdii. 
ease,  no  action  of  remedies,  in  wUch 
the  nervous  influence  does  not  nt- 
tidpate  (p.  64-55,  ^  109  6-117;  p 
284-287,  ^  454  c-459 ;  p.  289,  ^  481 ; 
p.  483-484,  ^  746  c),  while  orgut  in 
their  compounded  concfition  aie  oor 
manifestly  under  its  peipetoal  bl^ 
monizing  influence  Uiioagfa  the  ia. 
pressions  made  upon  their  minate 
structure — it  beinff,  theie&ie,  tlie 
Author's  doctrine  that  the  nema 
influence  is  merely  an  exattng  or 
modifying  cause  of  the  organic  finv* 
tions,  and  whenever  be  sp4b  of  tint 
influence  as  a  cau»e  of  certab  eiledi, 
or  objects  to  its  application  as  a  cos 
of  any  of  the  processes  of  life,  he 
always  means  in  the  former  case  t]yt 
it  influences  the  processes  ofiife,  and 
in  the  latter  that  these  processei  an 
carried  on  by  causes  or  propeitki 
inherent  in  all  parts,  p.  23,  ^  34-38; 
p.  24,  ^41,42;  p  54,^  109^;  p  6$- 
67,  ^  148 ;  p.  75-76,  ^  167  «,  p.  110, 
4  233  ;  p.  222-227,  H09  e-41I ;  p 
284-286,  ^  454-457,  p  289.  $460- 
46U  ;  p-  294,  ^  475;  p.  295>»6,i 
476  b;  p.  313-315,  ^  4S8-489:  }. 
317-318,  ^  493 ;  p.  421-423.  k  657- 
658;  p.483-484,^746(;;p.353,D0.7. 
Vital  Pbopbbties',  OioiKic  Liri, 
Index  I. ;  Rbspiratioiv,  Sphivcteb 
Muscles,  &c.,  Index  II.  ^  990^ «« &• 

is  the  agent  through  which  the  Will  id 
Mental  Emotions  operate.  Set  Will, 
Index  I.  and  H. ;  Mbntil  Eionoiri, 
and  the  individual  Pastum^hialL ; 
Nervous  Power,  Index  I. 

but  there  is  an  essential  diflereDceintbe 
influence  of  the  nervous  power  upn 
organs  that  are  less  interested,  or  not 
at  all,  in  the  essential  f  rocesief  of 
organic  life,  where,  as  in  Tolontaiy 
motion,  respiration,  contraction  of  tlis 
sphincter  muscles,  peristaltic  mora- 
ments,  the  nervous  power  is  the  only 
immediate  stimulus  yrbkh  brings  the 
muscles  into  action;  though  her^ 
also,  the  motions  are  acscomplisbed 
by  inherent  powers,  p.  IIO.  ^  J33, 
and  many  of  the  preceding  references. 
Also,  Vital  Pbopietbs,  Nebtops 
Power,  Index  I ;  Sphinctm  Mds- 
CLEs,  Respiration,  Iiis,Cathibtic8, 
Index  II. 

its  development  dtreei  when  the  Will  or 
Mental  Emotions  operate,  oranydis- 
tuibances  affect  the  nenoas  centres, 
and  mdirect  when  the  exciting  m- 
fluences  proceed  from  other  p*rt» 
throuffh  sensitive  nerves  or  fitaj 
and  the  transmitted  impression  de- 
velops the  nervous  ioflaeoce— const*' 
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tuting  reflex  action  of  the  nervoas 
system  or  remote  sympathy — both 
orders  of  nerves  or  fibres  of  compound 
nerves  being  always  encraged  in  the 
latter  case,  while  in  the  former,  when 
the  Will  and  Passions  operate,  the 
excito-motory  nerves  or  fibres  are 
alone  concerned,  and  the  influence 
alone  centrifugal,  unless  the  Passions, 
as  is  common,  and  diseases  of  the 
nervous  centres,  &c.,  institute  im- 
pressions upon  distant  parts  that  are 
reverberateu  upon  the  nervous  cen- 
tres, when  the  nervous  influence,  al- 
though direct  at  its  incipient  move- 
ment, may  establish  a  complex  circle 
of  reflex  actions,  and  undergo  modifi- 
cations of  its  alterative  influence,  not 
only  according  to  the  nature  of  its 
primary  exciting  cause,  but  according, 
also,  to  that  of  the  particular  natural 
constitution  of  difroren^  parts,  and 
any  present  modified   condition   of 
parts  upon  which  its  influences  may 
fall,  since,   also,  any    pretematuraJ 
condition  of  an  organ,  whether  ren- 
deved  temporarily  so  by  disease,  or 
only  temporarily  disturbed  by   the 
nervous   influence  (as  in   sneesing 
from  a  strong  light  impinging  upon 
the  retina,  p.  327,  ^  500  i;  p.  333,  ^ 
604 ;  p.  340-341,  ^  514  /),  is  equiva- 
lent to  influences  propagated  in  a  like 
manner  by  the  action  of  remedial  and 
morbific  agents,  and  will  modify  the 
nervous  influence  in  a  corresponding 
manner ;  and  upon  this  reflected  in- 
fluence and  its  modifications  depend 
the  diseases  of  organs  that  grow  out 
of  each  other,  and  the  nature  of  the 
afiections  as  they  may  spring  up  con- 
secutively, and  in  connexion  with  the 
constitutional  nature  of  different  parts, 
or  as  they  may  conspire  together  in 
aggravating  or  relieving  the  condi- 
tions of  each  other,  p.  59,  ^  129  A,  i 
p.  61-68,  ^  133-152;   p.  73,  ^  163 
p.  101-102,  ^  201-202;   p.  107-119 
^  224-234 ;   p.  282-284,  ^  451-453 
p.  285-286,  ^  455 ;   p.  296,  ^  47Q  c 
p.  321,  ^  496,  497;    p.  323-328,  ^ 
499-500  / ;  p.  331-334,  ^  500  0-510 
p.  347-348,  ^  516  d.  No.  13,  517 
p.  429-430,  ^  674  d ;  p.  526,  ^  828  (2, 
p.  539,  ^  848 ;   p.  592,  f  89H  ^;  P 
642-648,  ^  893  a-g;  p.  661-663,  ^ 
894-896;  p.  665-676,  ^902  a-904  b; 
p.  679-681,  ^  905  a;  p.  692,  ^  914- 
921 ;  p.  698-699,  ^  930-935 ;  p.  703- 
710,  ^  940-952 ;  p.  745-746,  ^  990*  ; 
p.  831-833,  ^  1057  f-h;    p.  838,  ^ 
1057* ;  p.  865-868,  ^  1067 ;  p.  874- 
881,  ^  1071-1075;    p.  886-891,  ^ 
1077. 
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**  exhaustion  of,"  an  hypothesis  without 
foundation,  p.  805,  $  1041. 

when  remedies  properly  applied  (as  with 
morbific  causes)  develop  the  alterative 
action  of  the  nervous  influence,  it  is 
not  commonly  by  exciting  disease  in 
parts  which  are  the  direct  seat  of  their 
operation,  but  when  this  result  ensues 
it  is  mostly  through  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system  directed  upon  the 
seat  of  their  operation — ^though  prom- 
inent exceptions  occur  in  the  case  of 
Counter-irritants,  p.  66-67,  ^  148 ;  p. 
336,  ^  514  b-h ;  p.  416-417,  ^  649  c  ; 
p.  421-423,  ^  657-658 ;  p.  483-484, 
}  746  c;  p.  522-523,  ^  827  b,c;  p. 
86^-864,  ^  1066.  Also,  Miasm,  Skin, 
Cold,  &c..  Index  IL 

considered  in  its  slowly  progressive 
operation  through  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  when  brought 
into  effect  by  agents  belonging  to 
Author's  group  of  Alteratives,  and 
analogous  mesdis,  both  physical  and 
iqental — the  same  being  also  true  of 
the  slowly  progressive  operation  of 
morbific  causes,  p.  1 1 1, 4  233*,  233i ; 
p.  285-286,  ^  455  dr-f;  p.  333,  ^  503- 
506 ;  p.  339,  ^  514  g ;  p.  344-345,  4 
516  d,  No.  6 ;  p.  365,  ^  551 ;  p.  366, 
^  556 ;  p.  416-417,  ^  649  c;  p.  420- 
424,  ^  654-661 ;  p.  532,  ^  841 ;  p. 
547,  ^  863  d;  p.  551,  ^  877 ;  p.  568- 
569,  ^  889  m,  mm ;  p.  646-649,  ^  893 
e-h ;  p.  661-663,  ^  894-896 ;  p.  668- 
670,  ^  902  g-^ ;  p.  675-676,  ^  904  b; 
p.  67^-68 1,  ^  905  a.  Also,  Sphincter 
Muscles,  Alteratives  ;  Hydropho- 
bia, Virus  op  ;  Small-pox,  Miasm, 
Prkdisposition,  Index  II. 

may  operate  profoundly  with  morbificj 
but  little  with  remedial  effect,  long 
after  the  exciting  cause  is  withdrawn, 
p.  66-67,  ^  148,  150 ;  p.  Ill,  ^  233i, 
233i ;  p.  285-286,  ^  455  dnf;  p.  333, 
^  503-506 ;  p.  339-340,  ^  514  g,  h  ; 
p.  344-345,  ^  516  d.  No.  6;  p.  364, 
^  545 ;  p.  365,  ^  549,  550 ;  p.  368,  i 
568,  560;  p.  416-417,  ^  649  c;  p. 
420-424,  ^  654-661 ;  p.  425-427,  ^ 
664h666  ;  p.  532,  ^  841 ;  p.  542,  ^ 
854  c-e ;  p.  668-669,  ^  902  ^ ;  p.  707 
-708,  ^  949. 

the  incorporation  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
and  ganglionic  systems  in  all  parts 
renders  them  all  the  constant  subjects 
of  direct  and  reflex  nervous  influence; 
but  in  the  natural  state  of  the  body 
this  influence  is  not  strongly  pro- 
nounced, excepting  in  certain  in- 
stances, as  respiration,  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  sphincter  muscles,  the 
motions  of  the  iris,  of  the  stomach 
and  intestine,  and  of  the  heart ;  but 
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otherwise  mostly  so  when  morbific 
and  remedial  agents  and  the  mental 
emotions  operate,  p.  55,  ^  111-117; 
p.  58-59,  ^  129  a,  t;  p.  61,  ^  133  c; 
p.  62-67,  ^  136-151 ;  p.  87,  ^  177 ; 
p.  88,  ^  184^185 ;  p.  101-102,  ^  201- 
202;  p.  106-112,^222-234;  p.  116- 
117,  ^  234/,  g;  p.  253,  4  441  d;  p. 
262-268,  ^  446  <i-447  d  ;  p.  284-290, 
4  454-46H  c;  p.  296,  ^  476  c;  p. 
323-341,  ^  499-514;  p.  344-345,  ^ 
516  <i.  No.  6 ;  p.  348,  ^  516  d.  No.  13; 
p.  350-353,  ^  524 ;  p.  354-362,  ^  526 
-^30 ;  p.  508-509,  ^  807-81 1 ;  p.  537 
-539,  ^  847  <!-848 ;  p.  563-565,  ^  889 
Or-g;  p.  592-593,  ^  891i  ^»  P-  642- 
650,  ^  893  a-t;  p.  657,  ^  893  ;?;  p. 
661-681,  ^  894-905;  p.  692-709,  4 
914-951 ;  p.  745-747,  ^  990^  a,  6; 
p.  804,  ^  1040  ;  p.  865-868,  ^  1067 ; 
p.  874,  ^  1071 ;  p.  877-881,  (f  1072  ^ 
1075 ;  p.  886-890,  ^  1077,  891i  ^. 

other  strongly  marked  examples  of  reflex 
action  of  the  nerrous  system,  and  of 
an  alterative  nature,  occur  in  natural 
mutations  of  the  body  from  Infancy 
to  Youth,  and  others  in  other  natural 
conditions  to  which  the  system  is  in- 
cidentally liable,  as  in  gestation  and 
lactation.  See  Youth,  Lactation, 
Uterus,  Organs  of  Generation, 
Milk,  Index  II. 

the  entire  dependence  of  zespixation 
upon  reflex  action  of  the  nervoUs  in- 
fluence coincides  with  the  dependence 
of  the  act  of  vomiting  upon  the  same 
causation,  and  cairi^  by  the  Author 
through  a  chain  of  analo^es  consists 
ing  of  the  various 'modifications  of 
respiration,  of  vomitinff  as  produced 
by  emetics  of  various  Kinds,  by  loss 
of  blood,  by  tickling  the  fences,  by 
tobacco  applied  to  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  by  pregnancy,  by  shock  of  falls, 
by  mental  emotions,  6cCf  and  the  di- 
vers influences  and  results  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  other 
coincidences  supplied  by  the .  iris, 
sphincter  muscles,  skin,  cold,  sup- 
positories, tetanus,  dec,  which  de- 
pend upon  other  modifications  of  the 
nervous  influence  through  reflex  ac- 
tion, and  the  analogies  supplied  by  the 
will  in  voluntary  motion — all  carried 
to  the  interpretation  of  all  the  efiects 
of  active  emetics  and  cathartics,  both 
remedial  and  morbific,  and  by  the 
same  analogies,  their  efiects,  when 
they  fall  short  of  vomiting  or  purging, 
or  other  prominent  results  that  arise 
from  larger  doses,  through  alterative 
influences  of  reflex  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  upon  parts  beyond  the 
seat  of  their  direct  operation,  and 
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against  the  chemical  and  pkjiial 
doctzines  of  operation  tiatn^  ^ 
floiption — and  all  this  diaiii  of  tub- 
gies  applied  to  the  modu  opcDafi 
of  all  other  remedial  and  moiiifie 
causes,  phyflkal  and  mental,  vjiik 
the  same  interpretation  of  all  ds 
others  is  sustained  by  other  specBl 
demonstrations  in  immediale  codiki* 
ion  with  a  large  number  of  tk  leicnl 
things  respe&vely,  p.  6fr-67,  H48; 
p.  110,  ^  232 ;  p.  323-341,^489^14 
m;  p.344-345,^526d,No.6;p.3t7 
-348,  ^  516  d.  No.  13;  p. 421-03.^ 
657-658 ;  p.  526,  4  828  i;  p.  SSS- 
583,  ^  841 ;  p.  542-643,  ^  854^^; 
p.  547-^50,  ^  863  d;  p.  fiCS^f 
889  Or-g;  p.  568-^9,  ^  889iR,ai; 
1. 592,  ^  8911  k;  p.  631-633, 489U 
p.  661-663,  ^  SU-m;  p.  661 
-«72,  ^  902  ^904  b;  p.  679-681, 
^  905  a;  p.  703-710,  ^  940-9G!; 
p.  831-833,  4  1057  f-g:  p.  838,1 
1057^.  Also^  Stomach,  Niuoiim, 
Skin,  Cold,  Shower  Biiii,TRixi:s, 
Disgust,  Syncope,  and  the  mal 
Articles  under  Genxrauutiov  or 
Reflex  Action  of  m  Nebtoci 
Sv'STBif,  Index  IL  , 
examples  of  its  effects  in  nibdmog  w- 
lent  inflammations,  aogneDtiog  lod 
alteiing  the  natural  aecniioosi  ud 
of  variously  and  suddoily  nod^ 
the  condition  of  morbid  flyidprodBdii 
and  the  condition  of  the  blood,  vbn 
brought  into  operation  by  Meotil 
Emotions,  p.  296,  H^B  <;  p-  ^ 
232,^422^-424;  p.335-^$51S 
a,  b;  p.  630-632,  ^  8981  ^;  P^  7^ 
710,  ^  951 6-952 ;  p.  865-868, \  10(7, 

g.  877-878,  ^  1072  b.  Also,  Miu, 
WBAT,  Urine,  Food,  Wbihsb, 
Mental  Emotions,  Index  H.;  So- 
noRiFics,  hidtx  L 

is  the  exciting  caase  of  all  dUeiia 
which  spring  up  as  oonseqoeneei « 
each  other ;  but  the  eecondaiy  afle^ 
tions,  one  or  more,  may  be  veiy  d* 
ferent  from  the  primary,  depending, 
in  part,  upon  the  peculiar  conaltotion 
of  different  tissues,  orpartaofatisOTC, 
p.  62-68,  ^  135-152;  p.  109,  ^  »9; 
p.  839-340,  ^  514  k;  P.  46M69,  ^ 
71&-722 ;  p.  483-W4,  (746  c  Alio, 
Causes,  Morbific;  Ikfumiiitioii, 
Skin,  Tobacco,  Setor,  Index  II 

expounds  the  plaloBo^j  of  Metattatu 
and  RanUsion.  See  MnAmiii, 
Index  II. 

may  operate  upon  the  organic  cowtiia- 
tion  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  theDce 
upon  the  heart,  etomacb,  &c,  ww  t 
suddenly  fetal  effect,  throogh  reftj 
action  of  the  nerrooa  ayatemi »  ^" 
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blows  upon  the  epiga<trium,  surgical 
operations,  hydrocyanic  acidi  dec,  or 
directly  through  its  sudden  and  violent 
determination  upon  the  brain,  as  in 
the  case  of  joy  and  anger,  when  it 
may  act  by  suddenly  destroying  the 
life  of  the  brain,  and  also  farther  ex- 
emplified by  the  sudden  determination 
of  syncope,  and  the  consequent  sudden 
interruption  of  pleurisy,  dec,  through 
direct  and  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  equally  acts  upon  all  other 
parts  of  the  nervous  system,  p.  107- 
111,  ^  226-233} ;  p.  296,  ^  476  c;  p. 
298,  ^  476^  A  ;  p.  300,  ^  479 ;  p.  301, 
^480  ;  p.  302,  {  481  ^;  p.  304,  ^481 
g ;  p.  306-308,  ^  483  b  ;  p.  320,  ^  494 
dd;  p.  324,  ^  600  c,  d;  p.  334-335, 
^  509-511 ;  p.  402-403,  ^  634-635 ; 
p.  534,  ^  844 ;  p.  704,  ^  943  a-944  a; 
p.  707,  ^  947 ;  p.  709,  ^  951  ft-rf;  p. 
831-«33,  ^  1067/-^,-  p.  868,  ^  1057^ ; 
p.  862>864,  ^  1066 ;  p.  865-868,  ^ 
1067;  p.  878-881,  ^  1074-1075;  p. 
887,  ^  1077.  Also,  Jor  and  Anger, 
Mental  Emotions;  Serpents,  Vians 
of;  Stomach,  Blows  upon;  Pain, 
OxYOBN,  Opium,  Sedatives  (AeonUe), 
Neuralgia, Antispasmodics;  Brain, 
Inflammation  of  ;  Bloodletting, 
Loss  of  Blood,  Index  11. ;  Will, 
Index  I.  and  II. 

its  opposite  influences  upon  the  sensi- 
bility of  nerves  through  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system  the  cause  and 
cure  of  pain  (when  not  the  direct  result 
of  causes  operatinff  locally)  and  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  means  by  which 
it  IS  brought  into  operation,  whether 
by  morbific  causes,  or  sedatives,  loss 
of  blood,  dec,  and  equally  relieved 
through  the  same  influence  by  men- 
tal emotions,  and  according  to  their 
nature  p.  206,  ^  476  c ;  p.  302,  ^  481 
b;  p.  323-324,  ^  600  c;  p.  584-585, 
^  891  d,  e;  p.  587-^90,  ^  891  k-s; 
p.  592-593,  \  891i  k;  p.  831-^32, 
^  1067/;  p.  838,  ^  1057^;  p.  862- 
664,  ^  1066.  Also,  Pain,  Sedatives 
{Aconite),  Neuralgia,  AnTispasmod- 
108,  Bloodlbitino,  Poultices,  Index 
II. 

applied  through  alterative  influence  of 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system 
to  the  modus  operandi  of  Cinchona, 
Loss  of  Blood,  and  of  other  things  of 
whose  mode  of  operation  we  are  said 
to  be  ignorant,  and  in  connexion  with 
illustrations  drawn  from  the  modus 
operandi  of  a  Seton,  and  where,  also, 
under  the  several  references,  the  or- 

Sinic  influences  of  remedial  agents 
rough  the  instrumentality  of  nerv- 
ous action  and  the  philosophy  which 
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concerns  their  substitution  of  transi- 
tory pathological  conditions  for  the 
more  profound,  is  summarily  present- 
ed, p.  596-597, 4  892  b,  c;  p.  676-681, 
^  904  «-905  a.  Also,  p.  67,  ^  149- 
151 ;  p.  73,  ^  163 ;  p.  108-110,  ^  227 
-232 ;  p.  542,  ^  845  c-e;  p.  564,  ^ 
871 ;  p.  692-593,  ^  891i  k;  p.  661- 
663,  ^  894-896 ;  p.  664-665,  ^  900- 
901 ;  Bloodletting,  Remedies,  Re- 
medial Action,  Index  II. ;  Nervous 
Power,  Index  I. 

influences  vexy  profoundly  the  functions 
of  secretion  and  excretion,  whether 
brought  into  preternatural  action  by 
physical  agents,  or  loss  of  blood,  or 
mental,  emotions,  and  is  always  the 
cause  of  the  redundances  that  may 
arise  and  the  changes  they  may  un- 
dergo in  parts  beyond  the  seat  of  the 
direct  action  of  physical  causes,  and 
all  other  causes  through  its  modifying 
influences  upon  the  immediate  instru- 
menU,  ^  113,  224,  226,  399,  446  a, 
461,  485, 489, 493  cc,  612,  524,  no.  7, 
^  657-668 ;  p.  631-632,  ^  892} ;  p. 
668-669,  ^  902  ^,  A ;  p.  704,  ^  943 
a,  b;  Secretion  and  Excretion, 
Bile,  Sweat,  Milk,  Weeping,  Fear, 
Jealousy,  Skin,  Kidnet,  Cold,  Heat; 
Water,  Hot  ;  Food,  Tea,  Emetics, 
Bloodletting,  Loss  of  Blood,  Men- 
tal Emotions,  Index  II. ;  Sudorifics, 
Index  I. 

exerts  the  same  influence  in  the  produc- 
tion of  animal  heat  as  upon  other  se- 
cretions, p.  262-270,  §  446-447 ;  p 
807-808,  ^  1044-1045.  Also,  p.  68 
4162a;  p.245,^440c;  p.  250-251 
4  441  c;  p.  335-336,  ^  612  a,  b;  p 
339,  4  514  h;  p.  365,  ^  889  ^;  p 
679-580,  4  890^  d;  Organic  Heat 
Index  I.;  Hybernatino  Animals 
Tea,  Index  IL 

employed  by  the  Author  to  expound  the 
dependence  of  the  first  act  of  respira- 
tion through  reflex  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  whose  centripetal  source 
is  the  skin.  See  Reflex  Action  of 
THE  Nervous  System;  also.  Skin, 
Syncope,  Index  II. 

is  the  immediate  cause  of  syncope  as 
arising  from  loss  of  blood,  and  of 
subsequent  restoration,  and  supplies 
analogies  for  the  Author's  doctrines 
in  relation  to  the  nervous  influence 
as  connected  with  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics.  See  Syncope,  Loss 
OF  Blood,  Mental  Emotions,  Index 
II. 

exerts  its  effects,  in  modifjring^  the  con- 
dition of  the  solids  and  fliuds,  upon 
the  capillary  vessels,  and  in  develop- 
ing muscular  motion  upon  the  indi- 
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vidaai  fibres,  &c.,  p.  64,  ^  109  b ;  p. 
220-227,  ^  409  ^-411 ;  p.  355,  ^  526 
a;  p.  804-805,  ^  1040.  AUo,  Causes, 
Morbific  ;  Rbuedies,  Remedial  Ac- 
tion, &c.,  Index  II. ;  Nbevous  Pow- 
BB,yiTAL  Properties,  Organic  Life, 
Index  I. 

hardness  and  ineompressibUity  of  pulse, 
and  buffing  and  cupping  of  blood,  in 
inflammations,  depend  upon  its  modi- 
fying influence  upon  the  sanguiferous 
organs,  while  the  loss  of  blood,  or  a 
mental  emotion,  will  quickly  change 
its  influence  and  render  it  subversive 
of  those  conditions,  p.  444-445,  §  688 
a-f;  p.  708-710,  ^  951-052  *.  Also, 
Bloodletting,  Mental  Emotions, 
Tongue,  Urine,  Kidney,  Sweat,  &c., 
Index  II. 

direct  and  reJUz,  employed  as  the  prin- 
cipal basis  in  demonstration  of  the 
substantive  existence  and  self-acting 
nature  of  the  Soul  and  Instinctive 
Principle,  p.  878-881,  4  1069-1075 ; 
p.  886-891,  i  1077. 

determines  the  act  of  roosting  and  of 
sleeping  in  the  erect  posture,  and  in 
a  manner  analogous  to  its  action  upon 
the  sphincter  muscles,  p.  890-891,  ^ 
1077.  Also,  Sphincter  Muscles, 
Alteratives,  Suppositories,  Grief, 
Hope,  Index  II. ;  p.  825,  ^  500  dd. 

recent  observations  upon,  confirming 
important  principles  in  these  Instt- 
iutes,  p.  803-808,  §  1039-1045. 

is  not^  a  movable  substance,  in  transitu 
from  part  to  part,  but,  like  the  prin- 
ciple of  Light,  is  every  where  diffused 
through  its  appropriate  medium,  and, 
like  that  principle,  is  brought  into  op- 
eration by  exciting  causes,  and  with 
every  variety  of  effect  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  causes,  nor  is  there 
any  greater  difficulty  in  understand- 
in£  its  imputed  modifications  than  the 
poT&rization  of  light,  or  any  other  at- 
tributes which  the  Author  assigns  it 
than  such  as  appertain  to  Light,  p.  80, 
^  169  b,  d;  p.  84,  ^  175  b,  bb ;  p.  88, 
^184  6;  p.  114-120,  ^284 e-235;  p. 
830,  ^  500  nn;  p.  334,  ^  507 ;  p.  670, 
^  902  k. 
Nervous  System.  See  Nerves  ;  Nerves, 
Motor  ;  Nerves,  Sensitive,  Index  I. 

anatomical  account  of,  and  of  its  uses, 
and  precautions  to  be  observed  in  ex- 
periments upon — ^with  a  reference  to 
Author*8  application  of  direct  and  re- 
flex action  of,  to  the  modus  operandi 
of  all  morbific  and  remedial  agents 
beyond  the  seat  of  their  direct  opera- 
tion, embracing  in  this  application  the 
natural  interchange  of  actions  among 
bU  parts  which  is  carried  on  through 
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reflex  actions  of  the  nenoot  lyitca, 
and  for  applying  the  tame  to  the 
propagation  of  dise&ae  (rom  mt  pot 
to  another,  and  for  retolving  Ae  cp- 
eration  of  Mental  Emotiou  aod  tb 
WtU  through  direct  develspmeit  ad 
instrumentality  of  the  Dcnca  a* 
fluence,  and  as  more  follj  let  M 
in  other  places,  p.  284-362,  j  4M- 
530;  p.  661-681,  ^894-906;  p.  iB 
711,  ^  915-952. 

perfects  or  animaUtes  the  coDEtkalia 
of  all  organic  compounds,  sou  id 
fluid,  including  the  Mood ;  a  iiffp» 
foundly  concerued  in  pathology  nd 
therapeutics.    Sutkuat^.  103S. 

is  the  medium  through  which  all  pah 
of  the  oi^anic  system  are  mautaid 
by  its  reflex  actions  in  hannoomiib 
lations,  and,  although  ineoiataif 
eration  among  all  parts,  its  maoite- 
ations  are  not  stronflj  pnnotDeei 
except  in  particaUr  ranctmu,  u  ■ 
respiration,  the  motions  of  the  best 
and  intestines,  the  motions  ti  k 
iris,  &c.,  or  as  brongfat  mtoacliBilv 
special  causes,  as  in  deglatitioB,aJ 
when  its  reflex  action  itaitt  the  nst 
as  excited  by  cold,  or  the  milk  it  tk 
time   of  paitnritioD,  or  br  Ms^ 
Emotions  when  its  displajiiR^ 
various  and  strongly  mani£Hied,iii 
by  the  Will ;  but  u  brooght  intop 
tematural  operation  by  all  nww 
and  remedial  agents,  and  is  the  in- 
mediate  exciting  caose  of  &ssa 
and  their  cure  in  all  parts  beycsd  the 
seat  of  the  direct  action  of  laonK 
and  remedial  agents,  and  of  diiaM 
that  ensue  upon  each  other:  Mu 
our  Chemical  fiiends  cootioiN  (otp* 
ply  the  laws  of  the  science  which  thg 
cultivate  to  the  modos  operandi  of  r- 
medial  and  moibific  agents,  they  ng 
accept  the  absurdity  of  aupposinftW 
all  the  foregoing  natural  rcsnto  of  tbi 
nervous  inSaences  araeqnalljaen"- 
cal,  and  deny  to  oiganic  adieM  (tW 
is.  Nature)  ail  partidpalion  m  the 
work  of  cure,  p.  54-65,  ^  IH-ll'; 
p.  68-59,  ^  129 fl,  t;  P-  fi'i,^T4' 
p.  62-67,  ^  136-161;  P-Sitiil' 
p.88,^184-186;p.l01-l02,*«^- 

2O2;p.l0fr-118,^2a-83tU^^ 
«409ir;p.295,HT5i;p.^^«^ 

d;  p.  282!-268,  ^446fl-M7i;  P  .2^ 

p.301,«48U;p.318^U*«^ 
614;p344,^6l6iNo.6;p«^ 

«616  5,No.lS;p.36(W5M^ 
J.  354-362,  «  626^  ;P.^ 
^715-722;  P- «»-509,  ^  ^^' 

?  889*-^/ p.  692-593,  «891i*.'^ 
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642-650,  ^  893  a-f ;  p.  657,  ^  893  p ; 
p.  661-681,  ^  894-905;  p.  69^709, 
\  914-951 ;  p.  745-747,  ^  990^  a,  b ; 
p.  804,  ^  1040 ;  p.  866-868,  ^  1067 ; 
p.  874,  ^  1071 ;  p.  877-881,  ^  1072  6 
-1075;  p.  886-890,  ^  1077,^891i|^. 

all  remote  effects  of  the  Mental  Emo- 
tions, and  of  the  Will,  and  of  physical 
agents  applied  to  the  nervous  centres, 
and  of  all  diseases  of  those  centres, 
and  of  the  nerves,  are  consequences 
of  the  nervous  influence,  developed  at 
first  in  a  direct  manner,  though  all  but 
the  Will  are  generally  followed  by  re- 
flex actions,  p.  107,  $  227 ;  p.  109,  ^ 
230;  p.  670-671,  ^  902  /-903;  p. 
733-734,  $  973-975.  Also,  Mxntal 
Emotions,  Sympathy  (experiments), 
Index  n. ;  Will,  Index  I.  and  II. 

experiments  upon,  mostly  by  A.  P.  W. 
Philip,  to  aetermine  the  **Law8  of 
the  Vital  Functions,"  in  the  relations 
it  bears  to  the  Heart  and  Vessels  of 
Circulation,  p.  295-310,  f  476-485 ; 
p.  311-315,  ^  487-489— and  to  the 
Voluntary  Muscles,  p.  310-315,  ^  486 
-489 — and  to  the  Alimentary  Canal, 
p.  315,  ^  490, 491— and  to  the  Lungs, 
p.  315,  ^  491 ;  with  practical  applica- 
tions by  the  Author  to  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics,  and  introduced  lor  the 
sole  purpk)se  of  applying  them  to  the 
interpretation  of  tne  effects  of  all  mor- 
bific and  remedial  agents  beyond  the 
seat  of  their  direct  action,  and  of  the 
Passions,  through  alterative  influences 
of  reflex  action  of  tlie  nervous  system 
in  the  former  case,  and  of  primarily 
direct  and  secondarily  reflex  in  the 
latter,  and  of  the  naturally  concerted 
actions  among  all  parts,  their  disturb- 
ances of  each  other,  dec.,  ibid.,  and 
throughout  a  greater  part  of  the  work. 

the  varieties  of  sympathy  or  reflex  action 
as  conducted  through  the  medium  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  various  phys- 
iological illustrations,  p.  321-335,  ^ 
495-511 — and  the  physiological  laws 
of  sympathy  or  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system  introduced  for  the 
purpose  only  of  applying  them  as 
stated  in  the  preceding  subdivisions, 
p.  335-362,  ^  512-530. 

generaiization  of  its  laws  as  applied  by 
the  Author  to  interpret  the  modus 
operandi  of  morbific  and  remedial 
agents,  both  physical  and  mental,  as 
aforesaid,  and  firom  which  arise  all 
the  changes  in  the  solids  and  fluids 
as  a  consequence  of  the  alterative  in- 
fluence exerted  by  the  nervous  action 
upon  the  various  series  of  capillary 
vessels,  and  showing  specifically  that 
this  action,  both  direct  and  reflex,  is 
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the  fundamental  cause  not  only  of 
increased  secretions  so  far  as  the 
function  does  not  depend  upon  other 
stimuli,  but  of  the  various  modifica- 
tions which  the  secretions  undergo  in 
disease,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
cause  by  which  the  nervous  influence 
is  excited,  whether  physical  or  mental, 
p.  230-231,  H3^-423;  p.  289,  ^  461 ; 
p.  631-632,  ^  8921 ;  p.  668-669,  ^ 
902  g,  h ;  p.  704,  ^  943  a,  b.  Also, 
Fbab,  Jealousy,  Webpino,  Tea, 
Food  ;  Water,  Hot  -;  Secretion 
AND  Excretion,  Mental  Emotions, 
Remedial  Action,  Index  II ;  Nerv- 
ous Power,  Sympathy,  Index  I.  and 
II 

exerts  the  same  influence  in  the  produc- 
tion of  animal  heat  as  upon  other  se- 
cretions, only  in  the  former  case  it  is 
simply  an  excitant,  while  in  the  latter 
it  increases,  diminishes,  and  modifies 
their  condition  in  an  endless  variety 
of  ways,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  exciting  causes,  p.  262-270,  ^ 
446-447 ;  p.  807-808,  ^  1044-1045. 
Also,  p.  68,  4  152  a ;  p.  245,  ^  440  6 ; 
p.  250-:251,  ^  441  c;  p.  289,  ^  461  ; 
p. 335-336,  ^512 a,6;  p. 339, ^514 A; 
p.  365,  ^  889  ^ ;  p.  483-484,  ^  746  e; 
p.  579-^580,  ^  890i  d.  Also,  Organic 
Heat,  Index  I ;  Hybsrnatino  Ani- 
mals, Index  II 

Brown-Sbquard's  interesting  and  inge- 
nious discoveries  in  relation  to  spinal 
cord,  p.  802-803,  ^  1037. 

acts  as  a  whole  in  its  natural  state  so 
far  as  the  great  nervous  centres  are 
engaged  in  developing  motion  or 
otherwise  influencing  or  modifying 
actions  and  their  results  in  organic 
and  animal  life,  however  much  cer- 
tain parts  may  hold  a  predominating 
power,  and  the  great  sympathetic 
system  derives  a  concurrent  action 
from  the  cerebro-spinal,  and  there- 
fore experiments  made  upon  isolated 
portions  with  a  view  to  their  inde- 
pendent functions  are  liable  to  falsify 
Nature,  p.  11-12,  ^  5^^  e-f;  p.  54-55, 
^  110-117;  p.  287-289,  ^  459-461 ; 
p.  292,  M73  a ;  p.  293,  ^  473  c ;  p. 
296-298,  ^  467i  a-A;  p.  303,  ^  481 
e-/;  p.  306-308,  ^  483  i,  c ;  p.  367- 
358,  {  590-591. 

mistakes  in  regard  to  reflex  action  from 
confounding  results  of  experiments 
on  trunks  of  nerves  with  those  upon 
their  expanded  extremities,  p.  338,  f 
514  d;  p.  347,  ^  516  d,  No.  10;  p. 
520-521,  ^826<;(1  Also,  Medical  and 
Physiological  Commentaries,  vol.  i., 
p.  507,  563-566. 

an  intimate  connexion  established  be- 
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tween  the  organs  of  organic  and  ani- 
mal life  by  the  intercommunication  of 
thecerebro-spinal  and  ganglionic  sys- 
tems and  the  consequent  interchanges 
of  reflex  nervous  action^  p.  54-66,  ^ 
110-117;  p.  107,  ^  224;  p.  110,  ^ 
232 ;  p.  284-287,  ^  454-469 ;  p.  341 
-353,  ^  514i-^24 — and  henoa  the 
convulsions  of  the  voluntarr  muscles 
which  ensue  upon  intestinal  irritation 
and  upon  spasm  of  the  stomach,  and 
various  other  resulting  consequences 
of  a  reciprocal  nature,  p.  347-348, 
Nos.  11-13,  dec. ;  p,  642,  ^  893  a. 

subject,  like  all  other  organs,  to  a  determ- 
ination of  direct  and  reflex  nervous 
influence  upon  its  own  orffanization 
when  developed  bjr  the  Passions,  or  by 
inflammation,  or  mjuries,  or  mechani- 
cal or  other  i^3rncal  irritations  of  the 
nervous  centres  ;  but  its  own  affec- 
tions in  this  respect  are  of  difficult 
analysis,  p.  109,  ^  280 ;  p.  366-368, 
^  626  d ;  p.  709,  §  951  e ;  p.  831-^2, 
^  1067/,  g.  Also,  Nkukaloia,  Opium, 
Sedatives,  Antispasmopics  ;  Bbain, 
Inflammation  op;  Mental  Emo- 
tions, Jot  and  Anobr,  and  the  other 
individual  Passions,  Anjbsthstics, 
Oxygen,  Pain  ;  Serpents,  Virus  of  ; 
Hydrocyanic  Acid;  Stohach,Blows 
upon  ;  Nervous  Power,  Index  II. 

the  nervous  influence  may  be  determ- 
ined with  such  sudden  violence  upon 
the  brain  as  to  instantly  extinguish  ufe, 
though  doubtless,  also,  the  same  in- 
fluence is  propagated  simultaneously 
upon  all  the  organic  viscera,  p.  107- 
111,  ^  226-2331;  p.  298,  ^  476^  A; 
p.300,  H79;  p.  301,  ^480;  p.d04, 
) 481  ^f  p.  306-306,  ^ 483 b;  p.  320, 
§  494  dd;  p.  324,  ^ 500 c,  d ;  p.  334- 
335,  ^  609-511  ;  p.  402-403,  ^  634, 
636 ;  p.  534,  ^  844 ;  p.  709,  ^  951  c; 
p.  865-868,  ^  1067 ;  p.  879-681,  ^ 
1074-1075;  p.  887,  ^  1077.  Also, 
Joy  and  Anoer;  Stomach,  Blows 
upon,  Index  II, 

a  great  misapprehension  of  Marshall 
Hallos  in  supposing  *'all  convulsive 
affections  to  he  diseases  of  the  true 
spinal  or  excito-motoiy  system,*'  and 
that  "  the  spinal  marrow,  exclusive  of 
the  cerebrum,  is  the  source  of  animal 
life,"  and  that  "  the  imtabUity  of  the 
muscles  of  organic  life  depends,  prob- 
ably, on  the  ganglionic  system,"  and 
his  mistake  m  contradicting  an  im- 
portant experiment  by  A.  P.  Wilson 
Philip,  p.  296-297,  ^  476^  b;  p.  306- 
308,  4  483  ft,  c ;  p.  357-368,  ^  626  d  ; 
p.  467-468,  ^  719.  Also,  p.  11-12, 
4  64  <?,/,•  p.  64-55,  ^  110-117;  p. 
287-290,  ^  458-46H ;   p  292,  ^  473 
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a;  p.296,  M76c,476ii;frl». 
299,  ^  476  A-477  a;  p.  300,  ^  479; 
p.  303,  ^  481  ej;  p.  357-358,(596 
d;  p.  690-691,  (89U;  ^.m^\ 
Sdl^k;  andCoNvuLBioin,HTniCi, 
Mental  Emotions,  Indtx  R-aa 
does  the  Author  acquiesce  in  his  dH- 
time  that  *'  the  Saul  sendifalkm' 
varies  and  f^tnqiolenturiuwikkm' 
Tey  Us  sooereign  matdaUt  akqg  tb» 
Toluntaiy  nerves  to  mudcs  aSkd 
to  Tolition,"  p.  77,  ^  167/ 

diseases  of  the  biain  and  spnal osiiis 
apt  to  give  rise  to  ^xeat  difdnhui 
in  organs  of  orgamc  Ii£e,  but  not  is 
convulrions  unless  eflosioD  or  in- 
ganization  happen,  botwhicfaiRaS' 
monly  depenoent  on  Bunple  initsiBa 
of  the  nervous  centres,  p.  334,  ^599: 
p.  367-358,  (i  526  d;  p.  fi9MU 
8911  b :  p.  592^593,  ^  891i  i,  ^m 
-736,  ^  974  c-976. 

its  painful  affections,  when  iitaitdii> 
tamall^,  occasioned  and  leM  hj 
alterative  influences  of  reflex  jiam 
action  upon  the  senaibilitj  d  tk 
nerves,  and  throng  (be  aae  ii- 
fluence  when  disstpsted  h  wd 
emotions,  and  woGfumg  to  the  niB 
of  the  means  by  which  itni  \m^ 
into  operation,  p.  584-585, 489U^' 
p.  687-690,  ^  891  k^;  p.  SSSr^, 
9  1067i.  Also,  SoMTiTu  (iw«^ 
Opium,  Poulticbs,  Arnspiai« 
BLoonLETTiNO,  Nervopi  Powh,  * 
dexll 

is  constantly  charged  with  the  dovA 
power  or  nervous  infioeDoe,  or  w 
ever  name  may  be  moet  "crptaiK 
which  is  not  t»  trsMsitu,  a  wm» 
substance,  but,  like  the  pnocfM 
light,  is  every  where  diffaBedtfani^ 
ite  appropriate  mcdiDm,and,aeB[it 
principle,  U  brought  into  opmb»B! 
exciUng  causes,  while,  alio»  the  pota^ 
ization  of  light  sopplice  eome  aniloff 
totheAuthor'seuppoMdfflod^?"" 
of  the  nervous  inflnence  accordjngtt 
the  nature  of  the  cauics  by  which  it  s 
brought  into  pretematmai  opeam, 
p.  114^116,^  234  «. 

it  has  been  seen  in  »!»»*??  "'T^ 
sion  that  U  is  exceedingly  difficult  J 
determine  by  cxperimento  the  roectf 
functions  of  any  p«i  of  ?»  biaui « 
of  particular  nerFCs  or  fi^iw  tftJJ 
may  influence  the  of^  fo"*** 
and  doubtless,  in  a  general  u^ 
phenomena  as  manif-ted  «i  h^ 
ind  disease  are  entiUed  to  .  bg 
ground  of  ieliance.pll5-llM7 
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and  in  respect  to  the  qaestion  before 
us  we  may  appeal  to  what  was  accom- 
plished by  oar  predecessors  (deny  it  as 
we  mayX  in  mferring  the  existence 
and  many  of  the  laws  of  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system  from  natural 
phenomena  alone,  p.  290,  ^  463  a,  b ; 
p.  295-396,  ^  476  b  ;  which  brings  us 
to  the  Author^s  immediate  object — 
that  of  having  inferred  different  series 
of  excito*motoiy  nerves  or  fibres  of 
compound  nerves  lor  the  fulfilment 
of  several  special  functions,  one,  for 
example,  for  common  sensation,  an- 
other for  tpecifict  a  third  for  sympa- 
thetiCf  another  for  voluntary  motion, 
another  for  the  glandular  organs,  dec., 
p.  100-103,  4  197-204;  p.  380^283, 
^  450^51 ;  p.  330,  ^  600iin ;  though 
it  cannot  be  satisfactorily  inferred 
from  the  simple  phenomena  in  health 
or  disease  whether  there  be  any  spe- 
cial excito-motory  nerves  or  series  of 
fibres  destined  for  influences  upon 
the  glandular  or  other  fluid  products, 
p.  230-232,  ^  432  6-434;  p.  335- 
336,  ^  612  a,  6;  p.  630-633,  ^  892| 
b;  and  an  experiment  Iw  Claude 
Bernard  of  pricking  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  cerebral  ventricle  discredits 
all  analytical  conclusions  upon  the 
question  of  excito-secretory  nerves, 
but  very  greatly  so  upon  many  others 
of  a  specific  nature,  p.  79^793,  ^ 
1032  dj  and,  doubtless,  about  the  only 
reliable  amount  of  experimental  in- 
quiry as  to  the  influence  of  the  nerves 
upon  the  secretions  was  supplied  by 
A.  P.  W.  Philip,  as  published  in  the 
London  Philosophical  TranMOCtums 
for  1815  and  1817,  and  of  which  a 
summary  abstract  relative  to  our  sub- 
ject occurs  at  p.  314-315,  ^  489 ;  p. 
317-318,  ^  493  a-il.  Also,  p.  264,  ^ 
446  c ;  p.  389,  ^  460,  461 ;  and  Hy- 

BBRNATINO  AnIM ALS,  IndeX  11. 

its  mechanism  and  laws  of  reflex  action 
'  upon  which  is  founded  the  Author's 
physiological  demonstration  of  the 
substantive  existence  and  self-acting 
nature  of  the  Soul  and  Instinctive 
Principle,  p.  873-874,  ^  1070-1071^ 
and  physiological  examples  of  the  re- 
flex action,  and  of  the  Will  in  its  sim- 
ply direct  action,  and  of  the  Mental 
Emotions  in  their  operation  through 
direct  development  of  the  nervous  in- 
fluence and  the  subsequent  institution 
of  reflex  actions,  and  the  application 
of  the  whole  to  the  ibreffoinff  object, 
and  to  the  explosion  of  the  doctrines 
in  materialism,  p.  874-893,  ^  1073- 
1077  ;  p  904-906,  ^  1078  g-r. 
relative  structure  and  other  physiological 
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conditions  of  the  main  central  part  in 
the  infancy  of  man  and  animals,  as 
implied  bv  their  intellectual  and  in- 
stinctive habits,  respectivfly,  p.  892- 
895,  ^  1078  a,b;  p.  904-906,  ^  1078  q. 

a  concurrence  of  action  between  the 
main  central  portion  and  the  Soul 
and  Instinctive  Principle,  p.  892,  ^ 
1078. 

the  central  part  of,  less  subservient  to 
the  Soul  than  to  the  Instinctive  Pnn- 
cq>le.  p.  894,  ^  1078  b;  p.  903-906, 
*  1078  q. 

its  varieties  in  the  principal  central  por- 
tion employed  to  distinguish  the  Soul 
firom  the  Instinctive  Principle,  p.  896, 
^  1078  d;  p.  897-698,  ^  1078  e;  p. 
903-906,  ^  1078  q.  Also,  Soul  and 
Instinctivs  Principle,  Index  11. 
Neuralgia, 

its  sudden  relief  by  Aconite  when  applied 
along  the  course  of  an  afiected  nerve 
demonstrative  of  the  modus  operandi 
of  remedies  through  alterative  in- 
fluence of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  of  the  modification  of  that 
influence  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  exciting  cause,  and  that  the  nerv- 
ous influence  may  be  determined  t^rith 
alterative  effect  as  well  upon  the  or- 
ganic constitution  of  any  part  of  the 
nervous  system  as  upoo  other  organs, 
and,  farther,  shows  that  pain  is  relieved 
by  that  influence,  p.  838,  ^  1057}. 
Also,  Antispasmodics,  Opium,  Seda- 
tives, Index  II. 
NiTRio  Acid, 

applied  as  a  pedUwomm,  subverts  syph- 
ilis and  hepatic  diseases,  and  increases 
the  secretion  of  bile,  through  alterative 
influence  of  reflex  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  p.  530,  ^  837  c — ^while 
"  our  astonishment  is  great  that  the 
bile  is  not  more  fire<|uently  afiected 
by  the  various  medicinal  agents  put 
into  the  stomach'* — ^but  far  less  so 
than  that  the  highly  irritable  heart 
should  escape,  were  there  any  found- 
ation for  the  doctrine  of  operation  by 
absorption,  p.  527,  ^  839.  Also,  Sul- 
phuric Acid  ;  Lead,  Acetate  of  ; 
Silver,  Nitrate  of  ;  Opium,  Cold, 
Index  II. 
Nitrous  Oxide  Gas, 

employed,  in  connexion  with  oxygen 
anti  other  things,  to  show,  in  part, 
upon  chemical  grounds,  that  anes- 
thetics are  not  amorbed,  but  that  they 
produce  their  constitutional  efiects 
through  alterative  influences  of  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system — ^the 
philosophy  being  the  same  as  in  res- 
piration when  the  reflex  action  is  ex- 
cited by  an  inappreciable  irritation  of 
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Nitrous  Oxide  Gas— €on/litue<{. 

the  pulmonary  mucous  tUsue,  p.  522- 
523,  ^  827  h'd;  p.  662-864,  4  1066. 
Also,  Respiration,  Emetics,  Stom- 
ach, Qkyoen,  Index  II. ;  Nervous 
Power,  Index  I.  and  II. 

Nuz  Vomica.     See  Hydroctanic  Acid, 
Index  II. 


0. 
Odors, 
the  physiology  of  vomiting  from,  &c., 
through  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  employed  by  the  Author^  in 
illustrating  the  modus  operandi  of  all 
morbific  and  remedial  agents  through 
alterative  influences  of  direct  and  re- 
flex nervous  action ;  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  also,  and  to  show  how  an 
endless  variety  of  impressions  from 
sliffht  causes  and  upon  various  parts, 
and  from  various  causes  incapable  of 
absorption  or  chemical  action,  and 
coming  from  mental  as  well  as  phys- 
ical sources,  will  institute,  through 
complex  circles  of  reflex  actions,  a 
common  ultimate  efPect,  such  as  vom- 
iting, or  other  results,  and  how,  when 
instituted  by  mental  emotions,  the 
impression  which  is  primarily  made 
upon  a  distant  part  will  institute  reflex 
actions  that  result  in  violent  manifest- 
ations— all  of  which  is  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  oflfensive  odors  in  their 
production  of  vomiting,  whose  pri- 
mary impression  is  made  upon  the 
olfactory  nerve,  and  thus  transmitted 
to  the  brain,  from  whence  the  nerv- 
ous influence  is  propagated  upon  the 
mucous  tissue  or  the  stomach,  which 
it  irritates  after  the  manner  of  an 
emetic,  when  this  impression  is  re- 
turned to  the  nervous  centres  and 
thence  reflected  upon  the  abdominal 
muscles  and  muscular  coat  of  the 
stomach,  the  former  of  which  are 
thrown  into  convulsive  action  and 
the  action  of  the  latter  violently  re- 
versed— and  again,  when  a  strong 
light  gives  rise  to  sneezing,  whose 
primary  impression  is  made  upon  the 
retina,  when  the  nervous  influence  is 
reflected  from  the  brain  through  ex- 
cito-motory  fibres  of  the  nasal  branch 
of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  upon  the 
Schneiderian  membrane,  which  it  irri- 
tates after  the  manner  of  snufif,  when 
this  impression  is  returned  to  the 
nervous  centres  through  sensitive 
fibres  of  the  same  nasal  branch,  and 
thence  reflected  with  convulsive  efiect 
upon  the  abdominal  muscles,  but  in  a 
different  manner  from  the  odor — and 
again,  as  an  offensive  spectacle  gives 


Odors — conlittued. 

rise  to  vomiting,  the  latinttle  iMiDi 
the  same  as  ti&l  for  the  odst,  iri£ 
the  diflerence  that  in  the  cue  of  tfae 
spectacle  the  primary  impnmn,  a 
in  the  case  of  sneezing,  comeethmik 
the  optic  nerve — or  yet  again,  uviia 
the  mind  itself  will  ooeamTtniliii 
by  caliiBp;  up  the  recoUectioB  of  lie 
odor  or  the  spectade,  when  tlv  md 
is  the  only  agent  concerned, batik 
remaining  process  the  lame  ttii& 
other  cases — these  anak^wiih 
numerous  others  supplied  hj  oik 
aflfections  of  the  mind,  and  akif  lift 
their  morbiflc .  and  cnntife  efei^ 
being  then  carried  by  the  Aatkrb 
▼omitinff  as  produced  by  Uowi  ipa 
the  head  or  epigastric  regioD,  ahf't- 
ritating  the  fauces,  or  dimkiDgiin 
water,  or  by  undigested  food,  or  ai 
arising  from  irritations  of  tbeolaa 
or  ki&ey,  &c.,  and  all  coDiidodii 
connexion  with  the  mort]ifieaBdeia> 
tive  efiects  upon  inferaal  oifaBs  of 
cold  applied  to  the  sorfiioe  or  a  t 
increases  the  secretion  o(vm,id 
many  other  analogoos  thiog>-«ii 
the  demonstration  supplied  by  ailih 
analogies,  which,  in  all  the  ianm 
cascBf  inevitaUy  turns  opon  &9im 
reflex  action  of  the  nervoos  tj*m, 
applied  to  the  interpretatioD,  thnn^ 
the  same  rationale,  of  all  the  analogRi 
efiects  which  flow  from  the  opoMi 
of  all  other  morbific  and  laxM 
agents  of  a  tangible  nature;  aodolti' 
mately  employed  in  demonstntiagtb 
substantive  existence  and  lelf-idiBf 
nature  of  the  Soul  and  lostiDdne 
Principle,  p.  324,  *  600  c;  p.  W- 
328,  ^  500  t-^n;  p.  340^1J61* 
k-m  ;  p.  522-524.  ^  827  W;  p.5». 
^  837  h;  p.  534,  ^  844;  p.e31-«J, 
^  892i  b;  p.  666-^70,  ^  902Mi?  ^ 
703-705,  ^  940-946 ;  p.  707,  ^  947: 
p.  709-710,  ^  961-962?  p.  86W68. 
^1067;  p.  888-890,  H077.  Al». 
Genbbalization  of  R«rtM  Actios. 
Index  U. 
their  presence  in  the  secredoBS  9am» 
no  ground  for  the  doctrine  of  iwnediil 
action  by  absorption,  p.  620,  ^  826  6  ; 
p.  523-524,  ^  827  ^ 

Oil,  Castor, 
its  special  action  upon  the  Bw  m  an 
alterative,  and  its  great  adtantagM, 
p.  565,  «  872 ;  p.  66^569,  k  869  «; 
p.  834,^067/;  p.  853,  ^1060. 

as  an  adjuvant  to  Calomel  and  Blue  rm 
one  of  the  best,  p.  834,  ^  1057/;  ^ 
839,  ^  1068  a,-  p.  846-846,  kW 
wi,  n;  p.  847,  ^  1068  y;  p.  8«»^ 
1068  <;  p.  863,  ^1060. 

as  a  remedy,  in  small  and  repeateddosoii 
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for  habitdal  constipation,  p.  366,  ^ 
656  b;  p.  655,  ^  872 ;  p.  568,  ^  889 
m ;  p.  834,  ^  1057  /.  Alflo,  Altera- 
TIVB8,  Index  IL 

best  cathartic  in  scarlet  fever,  p.  843,  f 
1058  A. 

should  be  exhibited  in  carefuUy  regu- 
lated doses  throoghout  the  progress 
of  many  diseases,  and  at  the  advanced 
stages  of  dl,  and  for  its  gradually  al- 
terative effect,  p.  565,  ^  872;  p:  568- 
569,  ^  889  m;  p.  834,  ^  1057  /. 

possesses  a  soporific  virtue,  p.  834-835, 
^  1057  I. 

time  for  its  administration  compared 
v^ith  other  cathartics,  p.  570,  {  889 
n ;  p.  835,  ^  1057  /. 

injected  into  the  circulation,  and  why  its 
effects  in  that  case,  or  in  other  similar 
examples,  prove  nothing  in  behalf  of 
the  supposed  operation  of  remedies  by 
absorption,  p.  529-630,  ^  837  a,  b ;  p. 
675-676,  ^  904  6;  p.  677,  ^  904  e. 
Oil,  Croton, 

its  operation,  as  a  cathartic,  when  sim- 
ply applied  to  the  tongue,  or  intro- 
duced into  the  rectum,  in  the  quantity 
of  a  drop,  illustrates  the  principle  of 
continuous  sympathy  (or,  as  the  Au- 
thor prefers,  continuous  tnflueneef  p. 
822,  $  498  a),  the  impression  being 
propagated,  as  in  leeching  the  anus 
or  septum  nasi,  continuously  along 
the  mucous  tract,  being  equivalent  to 
the  direct  passa^  of  a  cathartic,  or 
any  other  irritation,  while,  also,  the 
impression  thus  produced  upon  the 
tissue  establishes  an  alterative  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  modified 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  excitins 
cause,  and  which  is  the  common  result 
of  continuous  sympathy,  p.  58,  ^  129 
f;  p  322-323,  ^  498  a-g ;  p.  343,  ^ 
516  d;  p.  344-345,  No.  6 ;  p.  526,  ^ 
828  d.  Also,  Medical  and  Pkynologi' 
eal  Commentaries^  vol.  i.,  p.  494-613; 
p.  569-574 — and  the  logical  mind  will 
readily  perceive  that  this  is  analogous 
to  the  reflex  actions  that  are  generated 
by  impressions  made  by  Mental  Emo- 
tions upon  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
stomach  and  intestine,  when  they  give 
rise  to  vomiting  and  purging,  andap- 
ply  the  whole  to  the  mterpretation  of 
morbific  and  remedial  agents  upon 
parts  beyond  the  seat  of  their  direct 
effect  to  alterative  influences  of  reflex 
nervous  action,  while,  also,  the  coin- 
cidences in  effects  between  the  phys- 
ical and  mental  causes  will  as  readily 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the 
morbific  and  remedial  effects  of  Men- 
tal Emotions  are  equally  as  those  of 
the  physical  causes  owing  to  the  same 


Oil,  Croton— <;oii^'ni«<2. 

versatile  nervous  influence.  See 
Odors,  Fear,  Disgust,  Mental 
Emotions,  Index  II  Also,  ^  1088  6-<f. 

.  for  like  reason,  when  cathartics  fall 
rather  short  of  developing  the  full 
reflex  influence  that  is  necessary  to 
the  cathartic  effect,  chewing  a  little 
Rhubarb  will  often  speedily  and  ef- 
fectually determine  the  result.  See 
Cathartics,  Index  II. 
the  foregoing  principle  is  exactly  the 
same  as  when  reflex  actions  are  in- 
stituted and  progressively  increased 
in  force  by  inflammation  of  any  part 
when  propagated  continuously  from 
an  isolatea  point,  p.  343,  ^  516  c2;  p. 
626,  ^  828  d;  p.  563-564,  4  889  a. 

Opium— continued  from  Index  /., 
**  it  is  very  singular  that  a  pill  of  opium, 
adminiBtered  by  the  stomach  at  night, 
will  be  vomited  up  in  the  mommg, 
afterhamngproduced  its  nareottc  effecV^ 
— explained  by  the  Author  through  its 
development,  by  simple  contact  with 
the  stomach,  of  an  alterative  reflex 
nervous  action — as  is  also  the  "  very 
minute  guanttty  which  always  pro- 
duced in  a  Physician  a  scarlet  efflo- 
rescence  over  ike  whole  surface  of  the 
body" — the  former  having  its  close 
analogy  in  the  constitutional  results  of 
the  first  contact  of  food  with  the  stom- 
ach, and  the  latter  in  the  eruptive  affeo- 
tionsconsequent  upon  intestinal  disor- 
ders, along  with  analogous  examples 
supplied  by  Strychnia,  Hydrocyanic 
Acid,  Hyoscyamus,  Atropia,  and  To- 
bacco—carried to  the  interpretation  of 
the  modus  operandi  of  all  morbific  and 
remedial  agents  upon  parts  beyond  the 
seat  of  their  direct  operation  through 
alterative  influences  of  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system,  p.  672-674,  f 
904  b.  Also,  Sedatives,  Food,  Skin 
(eruptions  of),  Suppositories,  Nar- 
cotics, Nervous  System,  Index  IL 
conclusions  from  experimental  applica- 
tions of,  made  to  the  nervous  centres, 
stomach,  and  skin,  that  its  effects  are 
produced  in  all  the  cases  by  alterative 
mfluence  of  direct  or  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  same 
philosophy  to  the  modus  operandi  of 
all  other  remedial  and  morbific  causes, 
whether  physical  or  mental,  and  to 
show  that  the  nervous  influence  nec- 
essarily undergoes  modifications  in 
its  nature  according  to  the  nature  of 
its  exciting  causes,  p.  301-303,  $  481 ; 
p.  306,  Exp.  21 ;  p.  309-310,  ^  484  b, 
Nos.  6,  6.  Also,  p.  107-109,  ^  227- 
230;  p.  592-593,  ^  89U  k;  p.  670- 
675,  ^  902  /-904  b. 
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experiments  with,  by  Volkminn  and 
othen,  showing  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  tranks  of  nerves  and  their 
expanded  extremities,  and  bow  the 
skin  is  rendered  by  narcotization  and 
other  causes  a  very  sensitive  source 
of  convulsions,  and  -introduced  by 
Author  to  expound  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  blisters,  setons,  mercury, 
iodine,  miasms,  and  other  agents  ap- 
plied to  the  skin  through  alterative 
influences  of  reflex  nervous  action, 
p.  308-310,  ^  484^485 ;  p.  319,  ^  894 
d;  p.  338,  ^  614  d;  p.  348,  ^  616  d, 
No.  13.  Also,  Skin,  Gold,  Seton, 
Counter-Ibbitants,  &c..  Index  11. 

in  producing  no  astringency,  but  in  re- 
straining colliquative  sweats,  check- 
ing the  secretions  of  the  liver,  kidneys, 
&c.,  illustrates  the  modus  operandi  of 
true  AsTBiNGBHTs  through  alterative 
influence  of  reflex  action  of  nervous 
system,  p  422-423,  ^  668 ;  p.  677,  ^ 
890  o;  p.  692-693,  ^  89U  k.  Also, 
SzLVBB,  Nitrate  of  ,  Lead,  Acbtatb 
OP ;  Sulphuric  ^cid.  Cold,  Ipecac- 
uanha, Ergot,  Iiidex  11. ;  ^  890  b, 

overcomes  spasms  by  developing  a  coun- 
teracting reflex  nervous  influence,  p. 
692-593.  ^  89H  k.  Also,  Antispas- 
modics, Coffbb,  Gold,  Skin,  Imda  11. 

relieves  pain,  situated  internally,  through 
sedative  influence  of  reflex  action  of 
nervous  system  upon  the  sensibility 
of  the  expanded  nerves,  which  is 
equally  true,  also,  of  all  other  seda- 
tives of  active  virtues,  of  loss  of  blood, 
&c.,  and  of  mental  emotions  through 
their  direct  development  and  modifica- 
tion of  the  nervous  influence,  p  687- 
690,  ^  891  ks;  p.  69^-^93,  ^  891  k; 
p.  831-832,  ^  1067/,  p.  838,  ^  10671. 
Also,  p.  620-^21,  $826 if,'  andSsDA- 
tivbs  (^cont/«),  Bloodlettino,Poul- 
tiobs,  Rembdial  Action,  Antispas- 
modics, Index  II  i  Nbbvous  Power, 
Index  I.  and  II. 

in  relieving  pain  or  spasms  depending 
upon  wounds,  and  locally  applied, 
may  act  mostly  like  warm  poultices 
by  simply  dimmishing  the  sensibility 
and  irritability  of  the  part,  and  thus 
arresting  the  morbific  reflex  nervous 
action,  but  also  by  generating  a  coun- 
teracting reflex  nervous  influence,  p. 
692-693,  ^  891i  k;  p.  682-683,  ^ 
905  6 
^commended  above  all  other  remedies, 
and  contrasted  with  Bloodletting,  p. 
684,  ^  891  c,  d;  p.  718-719,  ^  869  6. 
Also,  Opium,  Index  /,  for  its  special 
uses. 

compounded  with  Ipecacuanha,  the  re- 
flex nervous  influence  is  so  modified 


Opium — cantinutd. 

that  the  secretioos  of  the  lim  ad 
kidney  are  less  restrained,  and  noi. 
ing  promoted,  besides  other  vd- 
known  peculiaritieB  of  action,  vb& 
iUostrate  the  manner  io  vhkk  Ik 
nervous  influence  is  modiiifld  *^ 
ing  to  the  particular  virtaa  ofik 
cause,  physical  or  mental,  by  wiuh 
it  is  brought  into  opention,  p.  5B- 
693,  ^  89U  k.  Abo,  JiiLocCT,Ji- 
dtx  II ;   Nebvodb  Powbb,  Mr  I 

€MdII. 

OsGANic  Analysis— contiimcd&aoiijs 

/. 
allowed  by  Lefamann  to  be  unnfaiie, 
.    p.  779-782,  ^  1029-1030. 
quantiULtivef  surrounded  by  diffioiia^ 

ilnd. 
^uatitativef  opposed  by  iumpenUe  4 

stadea,  p.  782,  ^  1030. 
of  the  blood  and  tissues,  iiBpaisAie,f. 

780,  781,  i  1029,  lOSO. 
fruitless  in  moibidcondilioiiibjrilian 

admissions,  p.  782,  ^  1030. 
Oboanig  Beinqs— continued  from  hk 

the  fundamental  diatindioD  betiM 
Animals  and  Plants  certified  bylii 
microecope,  p.  816,  ^  1061 

a  question  as  to  their  oBfin,  p.  ISt-Di, 
^  350f  g;-n  ;  p.  910-911,  ^  1061 

their  relation  to  external  objediisd 
how  the  connexion  obtains,  p.  S98- 
400,  ^  626-630— and  whatthedi&i^ 
ence  in  this  respect  between  AiiiBli 
and  Plants,  p.  399,  ^  688. 

die,  nothing  else,  p.  401,  ^  631. 
Oboanic  Cbbmistbt— ooDtiniiedfi«lii' 
dex  /., 

what  Lehmann  tinnks  of  iu  ffo^ 

^  and  of  the  past,  p.  779-7B,  ^  1«^ 
1030. 

allows  that  Physiology  and  PitUoff 
have  but  little  or  nothing  to  bope  to 
it,  p.  77^-782,  ^  1029, 1O30.  ^^ 

allowed  to  be  unavaiiabie  in  pneaea 
medicine,  p.  795,  ^  1033  b.       _. 

confesses  its  •*weaknew  and  inapao- 
ty,"  p  782,  ^  1030. 

t^logizes  for  its  ftitaie,  P  779-7W,  9 
1029.  1030.  ,  .    ,  1^ 

as  applied  to  digestion,  adnatted  \fj 
distingmshed  advocalei  tbaf  ibere  » 
aome£ing  more  tbas  Chf miftoy  ni  tf, 
p.  162-163.  ^  346^348;  p  l«^  JJ' 
Noe.  12-16  X  68-60;  p  l«-»«» 

Nos.  21X66;  P- ^^^^^  ^?f'Jt 
88x88-87i;  p.  171.  Noi.  41X98, 

parallel  eotunuu.  ,      .. 

a  cause  of  its  supposed  ecnoaum^ 

Medicine,  p.  798, «  1084 
its  complaint  agauiat  ViUluta,  f  W- 

799,  f  1034.  .    ^ 

charges  Physiciaiisiritbgiwt«»"»P 
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Organic  Chemistry— ^anft'nuetf. 

than  it  thinks  it  deserves,  and  lays 
something  of  the  blame  of  its  fiulure 
to  their  confidence  in  its  promises,  p. 
781,  H030;  p.  808,  ^  1034. 
the  Author  greatly  indebted  to  it,  p.  207, 
^3761  &;  p.  801,  ^1035. 

Org  A  NIC  Heat — continued  horn  Index  I. 
Also,  Combustion, 
farther  observations  upon,  confirming 
the  Author's  former  demonstrations 
of  its  independence  of  chemical  laws, 
p.  807>812,  ^  1043-1049. 
experimental  demonstration  by  Brown- 
Sequard  of  being  liable  to  sudden  in- 
fluences in  circumscribed  parts  by  re- 
flex action  of  the  nervous  system,  sus- 
taining the  present  writer's  opinion 
of  its  being  a  secreted  product,  and, 
like  all  other  secretions,  subject  to 
influences  by  direct  and  reflex  nervous 
action,  p.  807,  ^  1044  a.  Also,  p.  68, 
^  152  a ;  p.  246,  ^  440  e  ;  p.  250-251, 
i  441  c ;  p.  262-270,  ^  446-447 ;  p. 
335-336,  ^  512  a,  b;  p.  339,  ^  514  A; 
p.  365,  ^  889  g ;  p.  579-580,  ^  890i  d. 
Also,  Hybernatino  Animals,  Index 
IL 
liable  to  local  exaltations  by  direct  devel- 
opment of  nervous  influence  from  in- 
juries or  other  affections  of  the  nerves, 
p.  269,  ^  443  ft  ,•  p.  264r-270,  ^  447  a-d 
— the  causation  being  then  exactly 
the  same  as  when  the  gastric  juice 
and  the  pulmonary  mucus  are  in- 
creased in  quantity  by  the  nervous 
shock  itacident  to  a  mvision  of  the 
pneuraogastric  nerve,  p.  289,  ^  461 ; 

F.  293,  ^  473  a.  No.  2.  Also,  Brain, 
nflammation  of  ;  Mental  Emo- 
tions, the  individual  PaeHonSy  Stm- 
pathy  (Experiments  todeterminefJS^.). 
cannot  be  one  theory  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena of  heat  in  health,  and  another 
for  disease,  p.  271,  ^  447/. 
different  in  difierent  parts,  according  to 
the  vital  constitution  of  each,  extend- 
ing even  to  plants,  p.  260,  ^  445  a-b; 
p.  270,  ^  447  i ;  p.  808,  ^  1046.  Also, 
p.  61,  ^  133  a,  b;  p.  62-63,  ^  135-137 ; 
p.  97-98.  i  190, 191. 
Dr.  Kane's  experience  relative  to,  sus- 
taining the  Author*s  philosophy  of  its 
depenaence  upon  vital  laws  as  set 
forth  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological 
Commentaries y  vol.  ii.,  p.  1-78,  and,  in 
continuation,  in  these  InstituUSy  p. 
234-279. 

influenced  by  constitution,  p.  809,  ^ 
1047.  Also,  p.  68-69,  ^  153-156 ; 
p.  248,  (i  441  b;  p.  255,  ^  441^  a; 
p.  257-258,  ^  442  a.  ft ;  p.  259-260, 
^  443-445  ft ;  p.  262,  ^  445/;  p.  271 
-273,  *  447  g',  A ;  p.  275,  $  Ul\  ft; 
p. 384,^585^,(1,586;  p. 881,^603. 


Organie  Heat — wniimied, 

influenced  by  habit  of  ezposore  and 
by  Climate,  p.  809,  ^  1047.    Also, 
p.  256,  ^  44U  0.-C;  p.  257-258,  ^ 
442  a-d;  p.  363,  ^  635-540;   p. 
894-896,  ^  615-621. 
influenced  by  Mental  Emotions,  p. 
271,  ^  447/    Also,  Fear,  Shams, 
Mental  Emotions,  Index  II, 
less  dependent  upon  food  than  other 
secreted  products,  p.  810-812,  ^ 
1048-1050.      Also,  p.  245,  246,  4 
440  e;  p.  248-262,  {  441  c-445^. 
suddenly  exalted  upon  the  surface  by 
contact  of  food  with  the  stomach, 
through  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system.    See  Food,  Shame,  Lovi, 
Fear,  Index  II. 
arctic  and  tropical,  compared  as  it 
respecto  food,  p.  810-812,  ^  1048- 
1050.    Also,  p.  24S-252,  ^  441  c. 
in  its  relation  to  clothing,  fire,  alcohol, 
fat,  blubber  oil,  p.  809-812,  ^  1047 
-1050.      Also,  p.  239-243,  ^  440 
o-nc;  p.  245,  246,  ^  440  e;  p.  247, 
^  440  i ;  p.  256,  ^  441^  c;  p.  257- 
259,  4  442. 
tea,  the  great  arctic  resource  for  the 
generation  of  heat  under  the  pro- 
longed influence  of  cold,  p.  811,  ^ 
1049. 
OsoANio  Life— continued  from  Index  /., 
recent  experiments,  showing  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  properties  of  oivanic 
life  and  the  nervous  power,  and  sus- 
taining the  Author's  philosophy  upon 
this  subject,  p.  808-804,  ^  1039 ;   p. 
805-806,  ^  1041 .    Also,  Vital  Prop- 
erties, Vital  Principle,  Index  I. ; 
Iris,  Index  II. 
Oroanio  Products,  Morbid, 
each  variety  has  always  a  special  path- 
ologicalcanse,  conforming  in  principle 
with  the  natural  products,  and  when 
not  the  result  of  direct  local  action  of 
physical  agents,  every  change  depends 
upon  alterative  influences  of  either 
direct  or  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system  exerted  upon  the  instruments 
of  organic  processes,  and  equally  so 
from  the  operation  of  Mental  Emo- 
tions as  from  external  and  internal 
exciting  causes  of  a  physical  nature, 
4  52;H00  6;M13;  ^224;  ^226; 
i  409  d;  p.  226,  ^  409  k;  p.  228,  4 
415 ;  p.  230-233,  ^  422  ft-427 ;  p. 
285-287,  ^  455  ft^458 ;  p.  289/^31; 
p.  296,  ^  476  e ;  p.  302,  ^  481  ft;  p. 
436,  ^  682  ft;  p.  452,  ^  693;  p.  478- 
479,  ^  740-741 ;  p.  483-484,  ^  746  e; 
p.  531,  ^  838-840 ;  p.  536-639,  ^  847 
c-A;  p.  680-632,  ^  692|  ft;  p.  666- 
672,  4  902  ^904  ft;  p.  679u^l,  f 
905  a ;  p.  703-710,  ^  940-952.    Also, 
Secretion  and  Excretion;  Keme- 
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Organic  Prodacto,  Moibid — e4mtimud. 
DIAL  Action,  subdivision  Mbntal 
Ehotions  ;  Fear,  Jbalcust,  Food, 
Tba,  Kidney,  Skin,  Gold,  Weepino, 
Sympathy  (the  Experiments  upon 
Brain  and  Spinal  Cord),  Index  11. ; 
Nervous  Power,  Index  I.  and  II. 

Organs, 
the  philosophy  concerned  in  their  devel- 
opment and  other  natural  changes, 
from  the  embryo  to  old  age,  as,  cdso, 
the  essential  philosophy  of  their  dis- 
eases and  their  cure,  p.  36-49,  ^  63- 
80 ;  p.  66,  ^  144-147 ;  p.  68^9,  ^ 
163-169;  p.  373-380,  ^  576-678 ;  p. 
401-402,  ^  633 ;  p.  679-681,  ^  905  a. 
Also,  Uterus,  Organs  op  Genera- 
tion, Lactation,  Pregnancy,  iTidex 
II. ;  Youth,  Nervous  Power,  iTidex 
I.  and  II. 

Organs  of  Generation, 
supply  an  endless  variety  in  the  in- 
fluences which  they  exert  through 
their  development  of  natural,  mor- 
bific, and  remedial  conditions  of  re- 
flex action  of  the  nervous  system, 
both  in  an  independent  sense  and  as 
compounded  with  other  nervous  in- 
fluences that  spring  from  attendant 
mental  emotions,  and  serving  as  a 
fruitful  source  of  interpretation  of  the 
efiects  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents, 
and  of  the  no  less  wonderful  manner 
in  which  the  nervous  influence  is 
propagated  throuffh  particular  excito- 
motory  nerves  as  it  may  be  developed 
in  all  the  cases  by  certain  physical 
impressions,  or  by  passion,  and  as  the 
will  may  often  interpose  its  modify- 
ing mandates,  or,  again,  as  the  reflex 
nervous  power  may  be  developed  alone 
by  the  independent  influence  of  the 
generative  organs,  and  thus  brought 
into  unusual  and  unintermitting  op- 
eration upon  the  universal  organism 
(after  the  manner  explained  in  sections 
under  Alteratives  and  Sphincter 
Muscles,  Index  II.),  and  rendered 
the  essential  cause  of  the  physical 
and  moral  chants  which  mark  the 
transition  of  Childhood  into  Youth, 
yet   intermingling   this  organic  in- 
fluence of  renex  nervous  action  with 
those   transitory  ones   that  have  a 
common  parentage  through  the  men- 
tal emotions  that  are  incident  to  the 
same  organic  influence,  and  display- 
ing themselves  in  a  great  variety  of 
*  familiar  ways — and,  finally,  as  they 
manifest    their  ascendency  in   the 
pregnant  female  by  directing  the  re- 
flex nervous  action  with  nauseating 
eflect  upon  the  stomach,  and,  as  par- 
turition approaches,  increase  its  alter- 
ative influence  already  established  up- 
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on  the  mammary  glands,  and,  thoBgh 
a  perpetual  detennination  of  thitii. 
fluence  upon  them,  maintain  an  q> 
ceasine  secretion  of  milk,  now  ad 
then  (usturbed  by  mental  cmotum, 
till  the  uterine  oigans,  retonuog  ts 
their  wonted  function  of  meutna- 
tion,  generally  cease  to  propane  tk 
requisite  influence  to  the  nenm 
centres — all  of  wluch  is  appGid  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  modus  op» 
andi  of  remedial  and  moibi&e  agota, 
physical  and  mental,  thnmgh  cticr 
but  exactly  analoffous  indaeDCa  d 
the  same  reflex  or  direct  actioa  of  ihe 
nervous  system,  and  against  tk  dam- 
ical  and  other  physic^  bjpatlMei,p. 
66,  ^  120, 121 ;  p.  61,  i  133  c;  {Lg7, 
M77;  p.  111,4  2331;  p.  114-115,^ 
234e;  p.n7-120,4234^-235;p.23I 
-232,^424;  p.  330, 4500  m, p. 33^ 
336,  4  512  a,  b ;  p.  352,  ^  mi;  |l 
397,  4  625^.  EMOTioict,  Althi- 
TivEs,  ABrrmoNT,  Lactation,  Miu, 
Weeping,  Sphincter  Mcscles,  To- 
bacco, Love,  Fear,  Jkaloust,  Kd- 
NBY,  Skin,  Roosting,  Index  Jl 
OsBOBNB,  Dr. — on  neglect  of  blood4eQBg 

in  pneumonia,  p.  761 » ^  1005  i. 
OviTM— continued  firom  hda:  /., 
its  development  exacts  firom  Infill 
Chemical  Physiologists  an  adjoiniai 
of  its  dependence  upon  a  Vital  ftiB- 
ciple,  and  a  concession  of  thewidi 
ground  of  Vital  SoUdism,  p.  3»49,^ 
64  e-^ — nay,  more,  to  the  eiteoi  of 
transcendentalism,  p.  40,  ^  64  i;  p. 
8&-86,  ^  175  d. 
embraces  the  potential  whole  of  ntta- 
morphic  animals,  and  whidi  detoB- 
ines  all  their  changes— applied  to  d» 
tinguish  the  Instinctive  IMndple  bm 
the  Soul,  p.  902-903,  ^  1078-ml 
the  same  principle,  independentljof 
other  facts,  confiites  the  hypotbeffi 
of  a  "  primordial  cell,"  p.  812-«15,^ 
1051  ^1052. 
Oxygen— continued  from  hiex  /, 
considered  farther  in  its  soppoaedcaoia- 
tion  of  the  circulation  of  tbe  Uood,p. 
817-«23,  ^  1054-1065.        ,    . 
employed,  upon   chemical  pnocipKS} 
dong  with  other  considentions,  to 
show  that  AnsstheticB  produce  theu 
-  effects  through  alterative  infiuence  of 
reflex  action  of  the  Denona  syatem- 
their  modus  operandi  being  the  sane 
as  concerned  m  the  function  of  ie«p«* 
ration,  where  the  reflex  action  ia  ex- 
cited by  an  inappneciabJe  irritation  « 
the  puUnonaiy  mucous  tisane,  wa* 
in  the  case  of  Anesthetics  the  »• 
fluence  is  profound,  and  of  «ud»  » 
peculiar  nature  as  to  determine  toe 
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nervons  inflaence  upon  the  expanded 
nerves  and  no  other  parti,  and  impart 
to  it  a  modification  capable  of  abohsh- 
ing,  temporarily,  common  sensibility, 
p.  522-623,  ^  827  b-d;  p.  862-864, 
^  1066.  Also,  p.  1 1 1,  ^  2331 ;  p.  214 
-216,  ^  234  e-g ;  p.  330,  ^  600  n ;  p. 
661-663,  ^  804-896 ;  p.  67&-681,  ^ 
006  a ;  and  Nxuriloia,  Opium,  Anti- 
spasmodics, Pain,  Sbdativxs  {Ac<h 
mie)t  Skin,  Kidnbt,  Cold,  Respira- 
tion, Emetics,  Stomach,  IjuUx  11. ; 
Nervous  Power>  Youth,  Index  I. 
arid  II. 


P. 

Pain— continued  from  Index  /., 
a  very  unreliable  symptom,  often  leading 
to  mistakes  in  practice,  p.  584,  ^  891  c; 
p.  687-589,  ^  891  it-p;  p.  718-721,  ^ 
960  a.  Also,  Opium,  Index  II, 
illustrates,  by  the  requisite  variety  of 
treatment,  the  modifications  ot  in- 
flammation that  arise  firom  differences 
in  its  remote  causes,  p.  418,  ^  662  c ; 
p.  468,  ^  722  a-c ;  p.  469-470,  ^  725 ; 
p.  587-589,  ^  891  k-p. 
occasioned  and  relieved,  v^hen  not  the 
direct  result  of  causes  operating  local- 
ly, by  alterative  influences  of  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  operat- 
ing either  directly  upon  the  common 
sensibility  of  the  nerves  or  indirectly 
by  exciting  or  relieving  disease,  and 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  means 
by  which  it  is  brought  into  operation, 
and  equally  relieved,  also,  through  the 
same  medium  by  mental  emotions  and 
according  to  their  nature,  and  in  gen- 
erally not  affecting  the  senses,  a  plain 
distinction  is  thus  supplied  between 
common  and  specific  sensibility,  and 
in  other  ways  between  sensibility  and 
irrUability,  p  89,  ^  188  a-c,  &c. ;  p. 
100-102,  ^  197-203;  p.  280-282,  ^ 
450-451 ;  p.  338,  ^  514  d ;  p.  687- 
690,  ^  891  k-s;  p.  692-593,  ^  8911  k; 
p.  831-832, 1057/;  p.  838,  ^  1057i  ; 

&  862-864,  4  1066.  Also,  Opium, 
arcotics.  Warm  Bath,  Poulticrs, 
Index  II. ;  Nervous  Power,  Index  I. 
and  II. 
when  relieved  in  superficial  parts  by  the 
direct  local  action  of  sedatives,  such 
as  opium,  &c.,  or  when  traumatic 
spasms  subside  under  the  influence 
of  hot  fomentations,  it  is  mostly  by 
subduiuff  local  sensibility  and  irrita- 
bility, when,  m  the  case  of  the  spasm, 
the  exciting  nervous  influence  sub- 
sides as  a  consequence,  just  as  infan- 
tile convulsions  are  relieved  by  lancing 
a  gum  or  by  removing  irritating  matter 


from  the  alimentary  canal ;  thotigh 
in  many  of  the  cases  a  sedative  reflex 
nervous  action  is  instituted  which  is 
reflected  upon  the  part  through  excito- 
motoiy  fibres  coming  direcUy  to  the 
part,  or  through  more  indirect  chan- 
nels, as  is  commonly  more  or  less  the 
case  with  all  remedies  when  they  sub- 
due diseases  of  parts  upon  which  their 
direct  effect  is  exerted,  p.  66-67,  ^148; 
p.  421-423,  ^  667-658  ;  p.  682-«83, 
\  906  b.  Also,  Pathological  Cause, 
Index  I L 

if  it  affect  the  action  of  the  heart,  it  is 
through  some  mental  emotion  it  pro- 
duces, p.  78-79,  note;  p.  688,  ^  791  m. 
Parallel  Columns, 

their  argumentative  uses,  p.  19,  ^  18  e; 
p.  166-173,  ^  360 ;  p.  182,  ^  350|  gg; 
p.  189-190,  ^  3601  n;  p.  200,  ^  366 ; 
p.  246-247,  ^  440  /;  p.  277-278,  ^ 
447^;  p.  614-515,  ^  819.  Also, 
Medical  and  Physiological  Com- 
mentaries, vol.  iii.,  Article  ExanUna' 
tion  of  Reviews^  p.  91-96. 
Paris, 

his  opinions  of  Organic  Chemistry,  p. 
43^-434,  ^  676  b;  p.  762,  <^  1006  a. 

his  opinion  of  spasmodic  affections  and 
their  means  of  relief,  p.  690,  ^  891  ^  & 
Parturition, 

conducted  through  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  having  its  point  of 
departure  in  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
uterus,  and  acting  mostly  upon  its 
muscular  tissue,  while  its  natural 
action  upon  the  perineal  muscles  is 
suspended  during  the  paroxysm — . 
remarkable  for  its  intermissions,  and 
inducing  convulsions,  dec,  and  for  its 
immediately  subsequent  determina- 
tion upon  the  mammary  gland  as  an 
exciting  cause  of  lactation — and  ap- 
plied in  advancing  the  Author^s  doc- 
trine of  the  modus  operandi  of  all 
morbific  and  remedial  agents  through 
alterative  influence  of  reflex  nervous 
action  beyond  the  seat  of  their  direct 
operation,  while,  also,  the  manner  in 

.  which  the  milk  is  liable  to  be  affected 
in  quality  and  quantity  by  mental 
emotions  brings  them  under  the  same 
rule  of  interpretation,  p.  66,  ^  120, 
121 ;  p.  Ill,  (i  233i  ;  p.  114-116,  ^ 
234  e;  p.  117-120,  ^  234  ^235;  p. 
231-232,  ^424 ;  p.  330,  ^  ffOOmi;  p. 
335-336,  ^  512  a,  b ;  p.  362,  ^  624  (2  ; 
p.  686,  ^  9051t  b.  Also,  Uterus,  ILlc- 
tation,  Pregnancy,  Youth,  Kidney, 
Skin,  Cold,  Ergot,  Fear,  Weeping, 
Bile,  Mucus,  Respiration,  Reflex 
Action,  &c..  Index  II. ,-  Youth,  Index 
I  and  II 
illustrates  the  mutability  of  the  proper- 
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tiei  of  life,  Uke  many  other  natural 
changes,  shows  its  foundatioii  in  use- 
ful Design,  and  that  hence  arise  dis- 
ease and  its  cure,  p.  61,  ^  133  c ;  p. 
82-83,  ^  173;  p.  86-88,  ^  176-185 ; 
p.  665,  ^  901.  Also,  Vital  Propeb- 
TiKS,  Organic  Lipb,  Index  I.,  and 
references  in  foregoing  Bubdi^ision. 

Pissioifs.  See  Mrntal  Emotions,  and 
RsHXDUL  Action,  subdivision  Men- 
TAL  Emotions,  and  the  individual 
Passions,  Index  II. 

Pathological  Anatomy.  SooAnatomt, 
Morbid,  Itulex  II. 

Patbolooicaju   or    Prozimatb   Caosb  ; 
also,  Proximatb  Causb,  Index  /., 
the  essential  condition  of  disease,  as 
resulting  from  remote  causes,  and  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  83rmptoms,  p. 
42?,  ^  667, 668 ;  p.  428,  ^  674  a. 
consists  simply  of-duuiges  of  the  natural 
states,  and  is  therefore  strictly  a  mor- 
bid physiological  condition,  p.  3-4,  ^  2 
b-d;  p.  131-132,  ^  285-288  ;  p.  265, 
^  447  b;  p.  413,  ^  639 ;   p  428-430, 
^  674 ;  p.  398,  ^  626 ;  p.  498-504,  ^ 
785-798*-aQd  the  essential  Art  of 
Medicine  lies  in  the  principle  of  im- 
parting to  morbid  states  some  more 
fiivorable  pathological  condition  that 
may  subside   spontaneously  in  the 
shortest  time — the  principle  being 
distinctly  illustrated  by  such  remedies 
as  produce  artificial  diseases,  as  the 
inflammation  of  the  parotid  glands 
and  mouth  induced  by  mercury  and 
the  mercurial  fever  which  denotes 
morbific  influences  upon  other  parts 
rendered  susceptible  by  disease,  and 
also  by  the  spontaneous  subsidence 
of  the  artifidsd  disease,  and  the  aim- 
ultaneousdisappearance  of  the  natural 
ones  (and  so  in  slighter  degrees  of  the 
mercurial  influences),  and  as  farther 
shown  by  analogous  circumstances 
attending    Vesicants,    Cantharides, 
&€.,  p.  68,  ^  152 ;  p.  541-^543,  ^  852 
--856 ;  p.  662-665,  $  896-901 ;  1059 ; 
Remedies,  Vesicants,  Cantharides, 
Thbrapbutics,  Index  II. — 4  '746. 
although  it  consist  essentially  of  some 
change  in  the  properties  of  life,  it 
may  he  assumed,  for  convenience,  to 
consist  of  some  of  the  physical  results 
appertaining  to  the  instruments  of 
disease,  where  such  results  are  com- 
monly present,  as  in  inflammation 
and  venous  congestion,  p.  428-429,  ^ 
674 ;  p.  484,  *  747 ;  p.  485-486,  ^  750 
-751;  p.  498-499,*  781-785;  p.  600 
-506,  *  786-802.  Pros.  Cause,  Ind.  I. 
its  precise  nature  depends  greatly  upon 
the  exact  nature  of  the  remote  causes, 
whether  simple  or  complex,  quick  or 

•  Al«o,  i  2  &,  74-80,  120,  138,  187, 143, 150-158, 
580,  676  (f,  678  c,  d,  741  d,  764  c,  847,  89U  A>  896, 
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•low  in  operation,  &c.,  and  apcBthe 
natural  constitution  ofdiffeR&tpau, 
tiieir  natural  mutations,  and  otba 
pemanently  acquired  oonditioDi,  pi 
61-73,  *  133-163 ;  p.  374-375,  ^  57t 
(2,  e;  p.  376-380,  {  578;  p.  4l8,i 
651-^52;  p.  423-424,  ^  659-662;  p. 
437«428,  ^  669-672;  ^526i.GlUf^ 
MoRBiFio  ;  Rbxbdiss,  Inda  IL 
depends  upon  the  natural  mntafaility  of 
the  properties  of  life,  which  is  deagB* 
ed  for  useful  purposes,  p.  61,  ^  133  c,* 
.    p.82-83,^172;  p.86-88.^17M85; 

£665,  ^  901.      Also,  Peigiikt, 
ACTATiON,  Organs  of  GsNUiTioi, 
Utrrus,  Kidnry,  Skin,  Cold,  bda 
II.  ;  Youth,  Index  I.  and  II.;  Vmi 
Propertirs,  Oroanic  IjFMflwial 
may  exist  in  a  predisposing  oondii^ 
and  not  of  actual  disease,  and  tliii 
from  an  instant  of  time  to  a  tamd 
months  and  even  yean,  and  limild 
disease  arise  in  the  pit  upon  vUdt 
the  primary  impression  ii  made,  it  ii 
apt  in  most  cases,  especially  is  the 
prevailing  forms  of  disease,  to  be  tbi 
result  of  morbific  infloenoes  of  leflei 
action  of  the  nervous  B^stem  exdlel 
either  by  the  primaiy  impmaoaflr 
by  some  remote  disease  to  vliidiit 
liad  given  rise  through  ajitecedeotiD' 
fluencea  of  the  reflex  nervous  actin, 
p.  59,  ^  129  k;  p.  65,  f  143c,-  p. 6^ 
67,  ^48;   p.  332-^34,  ^  502-506; 
p.  344,  4  516  (^  No.  6 ;  p.  351-393, 
\  524  c;  p.  359,  4  5275;  p.S)0,^ 
527  d ;  p.  368-369,  ^  559^563;  ^ 
416-417,  ^  649  c,  p.  420-423,  $6M 
-660 ;   p.  426,  ^  666 ;  p.  429430,  ^ 
674  d;  p.  465,  ^  714  ;  p.  622-533,  ^ 
827  6,  d  i  p.  539,  ^  848 ;  p.  670-671, 
^  902  m;  p.  862-864,  ^  1066. 
where  sympathetic  diseases  foQow  ai 
consequences  of  a  primaxy  afiecttn, 
or  where  they  grow  cooseoitiveiy 
out  of  each  other,  there  may  be  giest 
diversity  in  their  pathological  condi- 
tions, which  often  depends  much  npoa 
the  respective  peculiarities  of  difieioit 
tissues  or  paits  of  one  and  the  same 
continuous  tissue,  p.  61,  ^  153  «,  5; 
p.  62-68,  ^  136-162;  p.  109,^229; 
p.  339-340,  ^  514  h ;  p.  460,  if  689  /; 
p.  466-469,  ^  716-722;  p.  731,  ^  970c 
Also,  Causes,  Morbihc;  CiWHii- 
iDRs,   Preoisposition  ;   Htotopio- 
Bu, Virus  of;  SEifiKT«tV«"'*'» 
Hydrocyanic  Acid,  Joy  ihd  Awn, 
Hope;     Stomach,   Blows   vrosi 
Small-pox,  Index  IL  ^        ^ 
a  comprehensive  illustration  of  its  poH 
losophy  drawn  from  an  analysis  « 
fever,  p  430-433,  ^  675,  676.    Abo, 
p  490-496,  ^  769-774— and  &sW 

165, 156,441  ^  600, 510 d,  Na^584d,6»fc* 

900,902,00& 
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illustrated  by  a  critical  analysis  of 
symptoms,  remote  causes,  dec.,  p.  438 
-442,  ^  686  lh4 — and  by  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  operation  of  a  »eUm  in  its 
morbific  as  well  as  curative  aspects, 
p.  679-681,  ^  905  a. 

its  philosophy  sought  for  in  the  ovum, 
p.  47-49,  ^  76-80;  p.  227,  MH-. 

as  remedies  operate  only  by  introducing 
new  pathoioffical  conditions,  every 
disease  from  its  beginning  to  its  ter- 
mination, whether  in  h^th  or  in 
death,  consists  of  a  succession  of 
pathological  causes,  p.  428,  4  672; 
p.  430-433,  ^  676,  676 ;  p.  473-474, 
$  733  e ;  p.  642-543,  ^  854  c-«67 ; 
p.  651-654,  4  867-871 ;  p.  663-665, 
\  897-901.     Pboz.  Cacss,  Index  2. 

should  determine  the  treatment,  p.  65- 
67,  (f  143  c-161 ;  p.  73,  ^  163 ;  p.  424 
-426,  ^  661-662 ;  p.  428,  ^  694  a ;  p. 
437-442,  ^  684-686 ;  p.  466-460,  ^ 
695-708 ;  p.  479-480,  ^  741  a,  6 ;  p. 
486,  ^  750  b ;  p.  487-489,  ^  756 ;  p. 
498-499,  f  785 ;  p.  605,  ^  801 ;  p. 
510,  ^  813  b;  p.  641-542,  ^  864  bb; 
p.  645,  ^  859  b ;  p.  548-650,  (f  863  d; 
p.  651-554,  ^  867-671 ;  p.  560-561, 
\  886-888  ;  p.  697-600,  ^  S9fi  c,  d ; 
p.  603-604,  ^  892  k ;  p.  606,  ^  892  p ; 
p.  609-610,  4  892i  <l;  p.  613,  ^  892i 
e;  p.  615-617,  4  892i/-iE;;  p.  636- 
642,  ^  8924  d^;  p.  663-665,  ^  897- 
901 ;  p.  724-728,  ^  961 ;  p.  729-732, 
^  966-970 ;  p.  732-736,  ^  971-980. 

Che  ag^gate  symptoms  determine  the 
precise  nature  of  the  pathological 
cause,  p.  430-433,  ^  675-676;  p. 
434,  ^  679 ;  p.  435,  ^  681  a;  p.  437- 
442,  ^  685-686 ;  p.  447-448, 4  688  i  ; 
p.  457-460,  ^  700-708 ;  p.  560-562, 
\  884-888  d — while  reliance  on  indi- 
vidual symptoms  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  malpractice,  and  a  sure  index  of 
defective  knowledtre,  p.  436,  ^  682 
a,b;  p.  447-448,  ^668  i;  p.  511,  ^ 
815;  p.  560,  M84;  p.  572-576,  ^ 
890  d-n;  p.  687,  ^  891  jt;  p.  636- 
641,  ^  8921  d-i;  p.  724-725»  ^  961 
a,  b ;  p.  759-760,  $  1005  ;.  Also, 
"  Debility,"  Index  I.  and  ll. 
Patholoov—- continued  from  Index  /., 

allowed  to  have  derived  but  little  or  no 
light  from  Chemistry,  p.  781,  ^  1030. 
.^so.  Pathological  Cause,  Index  II. 

reflects  important  light  upcm  natural 
|>hysiological  conditions,  and  its  prac- 
tical knowledge,  as  well  as  of  Thera- 
peutics, is  indispensable  to  any  just 
views  in  Physiology,  p.  14^  ^  6 ;  p. 
59,  ^  129  A,  f ;  p.  61,  $  133-134 ;  p. 
63,  H37  i2;  p.  65,  ^  143 ;  p.  67-68, 
4  149-162;  p.  73,  ^  163;  p.  265,  ^ 
447  bi  p.  413-414,  ^  639-640;  p. 


Pathology-— e(m/intt«d. 

539,  ^  848 ;  p.  798,  ^  1034,  and  refer- 
enees ;  p.  603,  ^  795 ;  p.  272,  ^  447^. 

Pathology,  Humoral.      See  Humobae. 
Patboloot,  Index  II. 

Pbpsik, 
admitted  by  Chemistry  to  be  probably  a 
fiction,  p.  784,  ^  1081  i— «nd  ''knows 
nothing  of  its  nature,*'  p.  781,  (f  1029 
—though  lately  a  triumph  of  the  la- 
boratory, p.  197-202,  ^  362-376. 

Phiup,  a.  p.  W.-— continued  from  Index  /., 
his  important  **  Experiments  to  determine 
the  Laws  of  the  ViiaJt  Functions*'— 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating the  modus  operandi  of  mor- 
bific and  remedial  affents  through  al- 
terative influence  of  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Mental  Emotions  and  the 
Will  through  the  direct  development 
of  the  nervous  influence,  and  that  this 
influence  is  the  immediate  exdtinff  or 
mbdiiying  cause,  Uirough  its  action 
upon  organic  structure,  of  ail  the 
changes  that  arise  in  the  solids  and 
fluids  beyond  the  seat  of  the  direct 
operation  of  natural,  moihific,  and 
remedial  agents,  and  as  attendant  on 
loss  of  blood,  and  on  mental  emotions, 
p.  295-321,  ^476-494.  Also,  Gener- 
alization OF  Reflex  Action  of  the 
Nervous  System,  Index  II, 
his  experiments  farther  confirmed,  p. 
804,  ^  1039— and  his  priority,  p.  916, 
^  1084. 
does  not  apply  his  experiments  patho- 
lojjically  or  therapeutically,  but  in- 
clines to  the  chemical  and  physical 
doctrines,  p.  295,  ^  476  a ;  p.  309- 
310,  ^  484  a.  No.  6 ;  p.  314,  §  488 ; 
p.  317-318,  ^  493  o-d. 

Philosophy,  Experimental.  Also,  Phi- 
losophy, Index  /., 
should  imitate  Nature,  and  illnstrated 
by  examples  to  the  contrary,  p.  8-14, 
^  5-6 ;  p.  132-183,  (f  289-291 ;  p. 
161-172,  Nos.  15,  29,  81,  32,  44,  46, 
parailel  columns ;  p.  175-176,  ^  350^ 
»-^;  p.  177-178,^3601/;  p.  179- 
182,  ^  350}  e-g;  p.  195-203,  ^  350- 
376^ ;  p.  219-220,  ^  408-409 ;  p. 
238,  ^  438  b,  et  seq. ;  p.  279,  ^  448/; 
p.  287-289,  ^  459-461 ;  p.  319,  ^  494 
I;  p.  320,  ^  494  dd;  p.  323-324,  ^ 
427;  p.  371,  $  569  6 ;  p.  482,  ^  744 ; 
p.  517,  ^  821  e ;  p.  521,  ^  826  <2;  p. 
527-628,  ^  830  a-«31 ;  p.  629-531, 
^  837  Or-cc ;  p.  715-722,  i  960  a-«. 
in  the  department  of  Chemistry,  as  ap- 
plied to  Physiologjr  and  Patholoeyi 
its  future  proceedings  and  results 
had  been,  and  continue  to  be,  antic- 
ipated by  the  Author,  p.  6-7,  ^  4^ 
&;  p.  9,  ^  5;  p.  202-203,  ^  376i;  p. 
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236,  ^  435  c;  p.  779-782,  *  1028- 
1030. 

Pblebitis, 
employed  to  illustrate  the  pathology  of 
▼enouB  congestion,  p.  501-505,  ^  792 
-801 ;  p.  507-509,  ^  806-811— and 
which  concur  together,  by  the  coinci- 
dences in  their  phenomena,  and  the 
sameness  of  treatment,  in  showing 
that  the  alterative  influence  of  reflex 
nervous  action  is  alike  modified  in  a 
peculiar  manner  by  both  affections, 
p.  507-508,  ^  806.  Also,  Venous 
CoNOESTioN,  Venous  Tissue,  Index  I. 

PRTHISIS  PULMONALIS, — (AlsO,  Ind£X  I, 

relieved  by  open  air  and  exercise  through 
complex  influences  of  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  the  point  of  de- 
puture  for  the  air  being  mostly  the 
skin,  and  the  voluntary  muscles  for 
the  exercise— the  primary  curative 
influence  bein^  exerted  especially 
upon  the  digestive  organs,  which  be- 
come a  source  of  salutary  reflex  nerv- 
ous influence  upon  the  lungs — and 
farther  explained,  p.  543,  ^  855 ;  p.  579 
-580,  890i  d;  p.  670-671,  ^  902  m. 
Also,  Exercise,  Disease  (5th  sub- 
division). Ulcers,  Hope,  Laughing, 
Mental  Emotions,  Mind,  Siun,Cold, 
Index  IL 
employed,  along  with  other  diseases,  to 
show  the  fallacy  of  the  chemical  ra- 
tionale of  animal  heat,  and  that  this 
product  is  of  analogous  origin  with 
the  secreted  fluids,  and,  like  them, 
constantly  liable  to  influences  of  direct 
and  reflex  nervous  action,  and  from 
mental  as  well  as  physical  causes,  p. 
264-272,  ^  446  <M47  g. 
colliquative  sweats  of,  arrested  by  Ace- 
tate of  Lead  and  Sulphuric  Acid, 
through  alterative  influence  of  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the 
analogy  carried  to  the  modus  operandi 
of  other  Astringents,  and  of  all  other 
remedies,  p.  530,  ^  837  c;  p.  557,  f 
890  0,  Also,  Lead,  Acetate  of; 
Sulphuric  Acid;  Silver,  Nitrate 
OP ;  Astringents,  Ipecacuanha, 
Cold,  Index  II. 
certain  facts  and  principles  which  denote 
the  appropriate  treatment  to  be  anti- 
phlogistic, p.  471,  ^  732  h;  p.  550,  ^ 
863/;  p.  507,  ^  805 ;  p.  673-574,  ^ 
890  dr-f;  p.  577,  ^  890  o;  p.  662-663, 
^  896.    Also,  p.  S72,P.S.,  and  Ind,  L 

Pbtsicians, 
Organic  Chemistry  imputes  to  them  a 
fanatical  reliance. upon  it,  p.  781,  4 
1029 ;  p.  808,  ^  1034. 

Pbtsiolooists,  (See  Chem.  Phts.) 
affirmed  on  high  authority  that  "it  is 
a  doctrine  generally  accepted  at  the 


Physiologists — conAmud, 

present  day  that  the  glandular  ofpii 
exerts  a  catalytic  action  on  the  d6 
ments  of  the  blood  as  it  tnveim  tk 
organ,**  p.  791,  ^  1032  c— but  will  tb 
explain  all  the  analogous  milliom  of 
distinct  organic  products  oot  of  maB- 
ly  four  elements,  yet  intimately  en- 
bined  with  twelve  or  fourteen  monis 
the  blood  and  sap  of  all  Aniiuls  ni 
Plants,  and  theb  temaxy  and  qoatcf- 
nary  combinations,  and  theb  eodhi 
variety  in  disease,  aind  as  the  gia^nkr 
products,  particulariy,  an  affected  liy 
the  passions — conndering,  too,  tbit 
Plants  begin  with  the  elementiof 
matter?  p.  23-26,  ^37-48;  p. 27-38^ 
^  51-53  b;  p.  221-227,  $409  Mil. 
Also,  Mental  Emotions,  Fsit,  ml 
other  individual  PastunUt  Miu.Bil^ 
Urine,  Weeping,  Sweat;  Wint, 
Hot  ;  Kidney,  Sein,  Uteius,  Pair- 
bition.  Index  II. ;  Nervous  Poirn, 
Index  I.  and  II. ;  SuDouncs,  I*ia 
L 
Placenta,    . 

glycogenic  function  of,  p.  9S8,  ^  1081 
Plague, 

treatment  of,  by  bloodkttiiig,  p.  755^  I 
1004  c. 

not  contagious,  p.  418-430,  ^  653-651 

supplies  the  first  recorded  instaoces  of 
the  quantities  of  blood  ahstiadedip. 
755,  ^  1004  c. 
Plants — continued  from  htiei  I, 

their  fundamental  distinction  from  Ab- 
mals  confirmed  in  the  lowest  nok  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  p.  816,  ^  1053 1 
Also,  Sap,  CiEcaLATioN  of,  bia  I 

absorption  and  circulation  in,  and  vl 
Hales*  experiments  upon,  and  wm 

.  a  reference  to  the  circolation  of  the 
blood,  p.  817-824,  *  1053-lOa 
Also,  Sap,  Cibcclation  of.Inial 
and  II. 

present  a  reputed  departure  from  a  fnn- 
damental  law  of  generation,  p  S17,  ^ 
1052  c. 
Plastees, 

mercurial^  anodyne,  io^ne,  Ac,  «m  tm- 
toting,  operate  upon  deep-seated  paw 
after  the  manner  of  Cantharidee  and 
SetonthroughuninteiroplediDOTew» 
of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  sysUaa, 
modified  according  to  the  natme  of  the 

rei 

344_345 

516  li.  No'.  13;  i^^^^jjl 
661-663,  *  894-896;  V-^'f^, 
4  900-904  3;  p.  679-68U  905  «, 
p.  838,  4  1057f  Also,  Cocm^ 
.iRBiTANTs,  Tobacco,  Altbbati»Wi 
Sphinctbb  Musclbs,  Index  II 
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**Pla8Tic  Powib"  and  "Oboanic  Force," 

employed  in  Organic  Chemistry  as  con- 
venient sabstitates  for  the  term  Vital 
Principle,  p.  784,  ^  1031 .   Also, Vital 
Principle,  Index  I;  p.  898,  ^  626  b. 
Pneumonia, 

its  treatment,  especially  by  Bloodletting 
and  Tartarized  Antimony,  p.  602,  ^ 
892  1 ;  p.  638-642,  ^  S9^  f-i ;  p. 
749,  ^  992  d;  p.  760,  ^  996 ;  p.  757- 
760,  ^  1005  hr-k;  p.  770,  ^  1017  e; 
p.  846,  ^  1058  o;  p.  870,  ^  1068  c. 

Bloodletting  in,  opposed  by  Louis,  and 
other  dbtinguished  French  savans, 
and  the  resulting  mortality,  p.  760, 
^  1005  k — and  the  contrast  in  the 
United  SUtes,  ibid.  Also,  p.  872,P.S. 

diagnostic  symptoms  of,  p.  436,  ^  682  b. 

may  be  attended  with  a  good  pulse  and 
other  deceptive  symptoms,  p.  447- 
448,  ^  688  i. 

an  example  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  alterative  influence  of  reflex  nerv- 
ous action  will  change  the  condition 
of  the  blood  in  small  abstractions,  p. 
710,  ^  952  b. 

the  system  sustained  under  large  ab- 
stractions of  blood  by  a  poweriul  ex- 
citing nervous  influence  developed 
by  the  inflammation,  being  reflex  in 
pneumonia,  and  direct  in  cerebral  in- 
flammation, p.  733-734,  i  974  a-975 ; 
p  748-749,  9  992  b-d.  Also,  Bbain, 
Inplahhation  of.  Index  II. 
tifpkoid"  examples  of  successful  and 
adverse  treatment,  p.  757-759,  ^  1005 
h ;  p.  760,  ^  1005  k.  Also,  p.  751- 
752,  ^  999  c. 

'* bilious"  treatment  by  bloodletting  in 
the  Minorca  epidemic,  and  its  success 
contrasted  with  its  neglect,  p.  767- 
759,  ^  1005  A,  i.     Also,  p.  872,  P.S. 
PoBTAL  Circulation, 

proves  the  dependence  of  venous  circu- 
lation upon  the  suction  power  of  the 
heart,  p.  211,  ^  390.    Also,  Circula- 
tion OP  THE  Blood,  Index  II. 
Potash,  Tartrate  op, 

in  connexion   with  jalap,  a  valuable 
compound;  p.  845,  ^  1058  m;  p.  853, 
^  1060. 
Potash  and  Soda,  Tartrate  of, 

possesses  advantages  over  other  saline 
cathartics,  p.  555,  ^  872  a;  p.  853- 
854, ^  1061. 
Poultices,  Hot,  and  Hot  Fomentations, 

their  importance  in  conservative  surgery, 
p.  682-683,  ^905  b. 

reheve  superificial  inflammation  by  di- 
rectly modifying  irritability  (p.  89,  f 
188),  and  remove  any  resulting  dis- 
turbance of  internal  organs  mostly 
through  the  simple  subsidence  of  the 
stimulating  reflex  nervous  influence 
to  which  the  inflammation  had  giVen 
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Poultices,  Hot,  &e. — continued. 

rise,  and  relieve  the  pain  of  superficial 
parts  by  diminishing  sensibility  in  a 
direct  manner  (p.  100,  ^  198 ;  p.  671, 
^  903),  though  doubtless,  in  part,  in 
either  case,  through  a  sedative  reflex 
nervous  influence  reverberated  upon 
the  part — and  relieve  primary  dis- 
eases, pain,  dec.,  of  internal  parts 
wholly  through  sedative  influence  of 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
p.  692-593,  ^  891  i  it;  p.  681-682,  ^ 
905  b ;  p.  838,  ^  10571.  Also,  p.  66- 
67,  ^  148 ;  *p.  338,  ^  514  d;  p.  351- 
352,  ^  524  ^-^;  p.  421-423,  ^  657- 
658 ;  p.  483-484,  ^  746  c ;  Opium, 
Sedatives,  Seton,  Index  IL 

Predisposing  Causes.   See  Causes,  Mor- 
bific, Index  II. 

Predisposition  to  Disease— -continued 
from  Index  /., 
when  owing  to  present  influences,  con- 
sists of  some  inappreciable  change  in 
the  organic  properties,  corresponding 
in  a  general  sense  with  the  special 
virtues  of  the  morbific  causes,  and 
which  may  remain  for  a  short  or  for 
a  long  time  without  manifesting  any 
functional  derangement,  when,  at  last, 
it  may  have  acquired  such  a  degree  of 
intensity  as  to  explode  suddenly  in 
absolute  disease,  or  may  require  ex- 
citing causes  for  its  full  development 
— though  often  before  the  irruption 
takes  place  there  are  many  obscurely 
marked  symptoms  that  denote  its  ap- 
proach— ^while,  also,  the  predisposi- 
tion is  always  at  first  formed,  when 
owing  to  external  causes,  in  one  of 
the  surfaces  with  which  they  come 
in  contact,  and  in  which  they  may  or 
may  not  produce  disease,  and  from 
which  it  is  propagated  over  other 
parts  through  alterative  and  uninter- 
rupted influences  of  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  p.  47-49,  ^  75- 
81 ;  p.  65,  ^  143 ;  p.  6&-67,  ^  148 ; 
p.  426-427, 4  666.  Also,  p.  107-1 12, 
\  227-234  b;  p.  230,  ^  432 ;  p.  245, 
^  440  e ;  p.  253,  ^  441  d ;  p.  323-324, 
4  499-500  e;  p.  839-340,  ^  514  g-k; 
p.  344-345,  ^  516  d.  No.  6 ;  p.  348, 
^  518  ;  p.  351-352,  ^  524  c;  p.  369, 
4  527  b ;  p.  360,  ^  527  d;  p.  368-369, 
^  559-562;  p.  378-380,  ^  678  c,  d; 
p.  385,  ^  591 ;  p.  416-417,  ^  649  c; 
p.  420-427,  ^  654r-666 ;  p.  429-430, 
^  674  d;  p.  481,  ^  743 ;  p.  483-484, 
^  746  c;  p.  4905  ^  760 ;  p.  491-492, 
«  674  a,  b;  p.  497,  ^  777 ;  p.  563,  ^ 
827  e;  p.  661-663,  ^  894-896 ;  p.  669 
-670,  ^  902  i;  p.  670-671,  ^  902  m; 
p.  679-681,  4  905  a;  p.  880,  ^  1074. 
Also,  Hydrophobia,  Virus  of  ;  Skin, 
Cold,  Sphincter   Muscles,  Seda« 
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Predispoflilion  to  Difleaoe    eontitmed, 

TIVB8   {AC0niU)j   SUPPOSXTORUB,  Sb- 

TON,  Plastbbs  ;  Causbb,  Morbific  ; 
Alteratives,  Index  U. 

may  be  produced  not  only  by  external 
causes,  but  by  a  variety  of  internal, 
both  physical  and  mental — the  nerv- 
ous influence,  either  direct  or  reflex, 
being  equally  instrumental  in  all  the 
cases,  p.  414-415,  ^  646-647 ;  p.  423 
^24,  ^  659-660.  Also,  p.  55,  ^  1 17 ; 
p.  58-59,  $  129 ;  p.  65,  ^  143  6  ,•  p.  106 
-111,  ^  222-2331 ;  p.  332,  ^  501 ;  p. 
339-340,  ^  514  k ;  p.  465-466,  ^  715. 
Also,  Mental  £ifOTioifs,  the  indi- 
vidual Passiont;  Causes,  Morbific, 
Index  II. 

should  disease  be  set  up  in  the  part  upon 
which  morbific  causes  make  their  di- 
rect impression,  it  may  be  the  direct 
eflect  of  the  agent,  or  more  commonly, 
the  result  of  alterative  influences  of 
nervous  action  reflected  ujpon  the  part 
either  as  a  consequence  ofthe  primary 
impression  or  as  instituted  by  some 
supervening  disease  in  other  parts — 
observing  the  same  rule  in  this  respect 
as  remedial  agents,  p.  66-67,  ^  148 ; 
p.  333,  (i  502-506 ;  p.  339-340, 4  514 
h;  p.  347-348,^  516  d,  No.  13;  p.  351 
-352,  ^  524  Ind ;  p.  416-417,  ^  649  c; 
p.  421-424,  ^  657-660 ;  p.  426,  ^  666 ; 
p.  429-430,  i  674  d;  p.  465,  $  714; 
p.  483-484,  ^  746  c ;  p.  522-523,  ^ 
827  b,  c ;  p.  539,  (  848 ;  p.  862-864, 
^  1066. 

or  is  inherited — when  the  predisposing 
causes  have  operated  upon  aiyrestors, 
and  this  predisposition  being  e(juiva- 
lent  to  a  knowledge  of  the  predispos- 
ing causes  is  assumed  as  a  predis- 
posing cause,  p.  424,  ^  661 ;  p.  561, 
$886. 

may  continue  after  disease  has  subsided, 
as  seen  in  fever,  dyspepsy,  &c.,when 
great  prudence  is  apt  to  be  necessary 
to  avoid  relapses,  p.  425-426,  4  665 ; 
p.  495,  4  769 ;  p.  598-604,  ^  892  d-k, 
and  ut  supra,  and  Habit,  Vital; 
Fever,  Index  II. 

a  knowledge  of  its  remote  causes  often 
^  very  important  for  detecting  the  tme 
nature  of  the  pathological  and  for 
directing  the  treatment,  p.  361,  ^  529 
b;  p.  414,  ^  644 ;  p.  423-425,  ^  659 
-662 ;  p.  480,  ^  742 ;  p.  487-488,  ^ 
756 ;  p.  497,  «  776 ;  p.  509.  ^  811 ; 
p.  510,  ^  813  a,  bi  p.  545,  ^  859  6; 
p.  553,  ^  870  004  P-  559-^61,  ^  883  & 
-886 ;  p.  589,  ^  891  o;  p.  639-641, 
$892|^~i;  p.  723,  $960  A. 

has  often  but  one  efficient  and  indis- 
pensable remote  cause,  as  in  small- 
pox, measles,  malignant  cholera,  fe- 
vers, dLC.,  but  there  may  be  many 


Predi^KMition  to  Dissase— amtin^ 
antecedent  ernes  which  pndiipiietiie 
system  to  be  acted  upon  bj  H^met 
tial  one,  and  render  the  diNM  dor 
malign,  often  more  preralat,  al 
modify  the  treatment--u)d  vbili  (^ 
miasmata  upon  which  finen  dmi 
have  their  action  promoted  asT^ 
creased  in  intensity  by  a  yazictj  d 
subordinate  causes  that  are  mapiit 
of  producing  the  disease,  tin  snt 
miasmata  are  proUjGc  in  pN^^oo^ 
the  system  to  the  action  of  br 
specific  causes,  as  the  leU^iBilci 
diseases,  the  malignant  clM>kn,&i, 
and  often  lay  the  fouodatiaBo(iBA> 
gestion,  or  complicate  ibeoasbB, 
pneumonia,  puerperal  feTer,  &c-(r 
the  complicating  influences  mi;^ 
pend  upon  hereditary  pecoliaiih^ 
p.  65,  ^  143  a-^;  p.  67,  ^  149-lM; 
p.  418,  ^  652  &;  p.  420,  ^ 654«;  pi 
424-425,  ^  662-663;  p.43M41i 
686 ;  p.  489,  ^  576  b ;  p.  509, 9  811; 
p.  510,  4  814;  p.  511,  H16'.^ 
638,  4  848 ;  p.  544-645,  ^  8S6;  p. 
653,  $  870  aa;  p.  597,  ^ 893c;  p. 
723-726,  4  960  W61 ;  p.  756-757.  j 
1006  b-j.  Also,  Causbs,  Moiin, 
ItuUx  II. 

Pbxgnanct, 
illustrates  the  natural  mntabifitjofdi 
prop^ties  of  life,  wbich,  aitboofi 
designed  for  useful  eoda,  is  niiM 
in  the  great  plan  of  organic  beofi. 
the  foundation  of  all  the  cbangtstbit 
arise  from  the  operatioo  of  pfajwal 
causes,  morbific  and  remedial,  ud  of 
the  mental  emotions,  and  deiidttill 
chemical  hypotheses,  p.  87,  ^  IS0; 
p.  352.  4  624  <<,•  p.  378,  ^ 578<;  ^ 
434-435,  4  680;  p.  471,  ^73U 
Also,  Youth,  Ikpancit,  Vtek*,  Oi- 
OAKS  OF  Gbnsbatiok,  LaCTATIOVi 
Milk,  Pabtobitiok,  Indall;  Vmi 
Propbbtibs,  Index  L 
occasions  an  endless  amount  of  Hjg 
nervous  influences  fwm  those  wbiffl 
are  at  work  upon  the  itoBadi  wm 
the  outset,  and  with  nrioos  inten* 
ties  and  intermissions, to thoseiiM 
are  in  perpetual  prognwiDgmMf 
unfolding  the  mammB  till  their  feice 
and  rapidity  of  action  ppw  those 
organs  become  suddenly  w^iBasedai 
the  crisis  of  i«rturition-end  w»» 
supply  a  ready  mteipreUtion  of  ttj 
modus  operandi  of  afl  moiWic  vA 
remedial  agents,  and  aocording  to  tbe 
nature  of  each  one,  Ctooogh  »•<«» 
alterative  influences  of  wto  J*? 
of  the  nervous  syitsm.  and  wWJ« 
those  influences  be  suddenly  e^ 
as  in  the  case  of  cathaitics  wd  «d)«- 
ics,  or  continnonsly  as  with  setow 
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and  frequently  repeated  doeee  of  medi- 
cines, p.  66,  ^  120, 121 ;  p.  61,  ^  133  c; 
p.  87,  ^  177 ;  p.  Ill,  ^  3331 ;  p.  117- 
120,^234^-236;  p.  231-232,^424; 
p.  330,  ^500  im;  p.  336-336,  ^  612 
a,  b;  p.  362,  ^  b%id;  p.  662-663,  ^ 
896 ;  p.  686,  ^  906^  b.  Also,  Utbrus, 
Organs  op  Gbnbration,  Lactation, 
Parturition,  Milk,  Kidnkt,  Mintal 

(  Emotions,  Lovb,  Jbaloust,  Fear, 
Reflex  Action,  Cathartics,  Emet- 
ics, Respiration,  Sphincter  Mus- 
cles, Alter ATiTEs ;  Antimony,  Tar- 
TARizBD,  Index  II. ;  Nbrtous  Powxr, 
Youth,  Index  I.  and  II. 

Prescriptions, 
should  be  extemporaneoos,  and  all  for- 
mula of,  with  definite  proportions  of 
the  constituents,  emptrical  and  re- 
gardless of  pathological  conditions, 
p.  67-68,  4^  160-162;  p.  64^-644,  ^ 
867 ;  p.  646,  ^  869  b  ;  p.  664-666,  ^ 
872  a.  Also,  Pathological  Cause, 
Remedies,  Index  II. 

Primordial  Cell.  See  Cell,  Primor- 
dial, Index  IL    Also,  Ovum. 

Pritchard, 
"  gets  rid  of  the  mjstery  of  Vitality,*' 
and  Carpenter  also,  p.  40,  ^  94  A. 

Protein— continued  from  Index  /., 
not  in  the  blood,  p.  784,  ^  1031  6. 
conceded  that  **  the  term  is  destined  to 
indicate   a  past  epoch  in  Organic 
Chemistry,'*  p.  781,  ^  1029. 

Prout, 
his  opinion  upon  chymification,  p.  162- 
163,  ^  34&-347. 

Proximatb  Cause.  See  Pathological 
Cause,  Index  II. 

Proximate  Principles— continued  from 
Index  /., 
are  artificial  transformations,  p.  781,  ^ 
1030 ;  p.  791,  ^  1032  c. 

Puerperal  Fbter.  See  Fbitbb^  Puer- 
peral, Index  II. 

Pulse, 
considered  in  iU  only  important  symp- 
toms— hardneMs,  eoftneee,  mcomvpreee- 
Unlity^  campreistbihtyf  quickruss^  slouh 
nest,  frequency,  fiknees,  emaUnees, 
strength,  wealcnesSf  obstruetUm,  free- 
dom,  intermisnon,  redoubling,  trem- 
Utng,  and  other  ineqtuUiiies,  p.  443- 
448,  ^  687^,  688. 
hardness  and  ineompressibiHty  charac- 
teristic of  inflammation,  and  the  most 
important  and  reliable  symptoms  as 
denoting  the  nature  and  force  of  the 
disease— owing  to  the  propagation  of 
an  alterative  reflex  nervous  influence 
upon  the  arteries,  and  through  which 
influence  the  blood,  also,  is  so  changed 
in  its  condition  as  to  result  in  buffing 
and  cupping  after  ito   abstraction, 
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Pulse — continued. 

while,  again,  the  nervous  influence 
may  be  immediately  so  altered  in  its 
influence  by  loss  of  blood,  or  a  mental 
emotion,  or  more  gradually  by  other 
causes,  as  to  dissipate  those  symptoms 
—thus  shovring,  also,  how  the  nervous 
influence  is  variously  modified  by  dis- 
ease, and  how  reme<tiea  of  a  heteroge- 
neous nature  will  effect  modifications 
that  will  bring  about  a  common  result, 
and  how  the  mental  emotions  are  on 
the  same  ground  of  causation  as  phys- 
ical agenta,  p.  66-67,  ^  148-161 ;  p. 
810,  ^  486 ;  p.  313,  ^  487^^ ;  p.  444 
-446, 4  688  a-/;  p.  647-660,  ^  863  d; 
p.  662,  ^  868  6 ;  p.  664-666,  ^  900, 
901;  p.  703-710,  ^  940-962  b;  p. 
731-732,  ^  970  c.  Also,  ^  811 ;  ^ 
826  ec.  Mental  Emotions,  Reme- 
dies, Soul  and  Instinct,  Ind,  II. ; 
Nervous  Power,  Irulex  I.  and  II. 

fireqnencif  of,  the  next  most  important 
condition,  p.  446-447,  ^  688  i. 

nevertheless,  afiection^  of  the  brain  and 
heart  may  bestow  more  unequivocal 
signs,  p.  212,  ^  390  6;  p.  313,  ^  487 
gg;  p.  443,  «  687i  ;  p.  447,  448,  ^ 
688  i-/. 

intermission  of,  and  other  vrregidariHes, 
are  mostly  dependent  upon  hepatic 
disorders,  when  not  owing  to  affec- 
tions of  the  heart  and  brain,  and  are 
not  often  important  in  the  former  case, 
p.  211-212,  M90  &;  p.  447-448,  f 
688  i-/. 

is  so  capriciously  influenced  by  all  men- 
tal emotions,  posture,  motion,  reme- 
dies, food,  and  particulariy  by  the  re- 
flected influences  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem as  developed  by  diseases,  that  it 
cannot  be  often  trusted  without  the 
support  of  other  sjrmptoms,  unless  as 
it  respecto  hardness  and  incompressi' 
hiUty,  p.  443-448,  ^  687i-688 ;  p. 
611-612,  ^  816-817;  p.  704-706,  f 
943  a,  b;  p.  712,  ^  966  b;  p.  714,  $ 
968  6;  p.  723,  4  960  h;  p.  726-726, 
^  96U,  c ;  p.  727,  ^  962-964 ;  p.  766 
-760,  ^  1006  a-k. 

to  be  regarded,  therefore,  merely  as 
supplying  certain  symptoms  through 
which  the  force  and  modifications  of 
the  nervous  influence,  either  direct  or 
reflex,  as  arising  from  all  diseases, 
excepting  of  the  heart,  are  more  or 
less  ascertained,  and  thus  through  ita 
various  influences  upon  the  sanguifer- 
ous organs  the  nature  and  force  of 
disease  is  inferred,  in  part,  by  the 
sense  of  touch — ^with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  capillary  bloodvessels  are 
tiie  main  instrumenta  of  disease  upon 
which  both  direct  and  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system  is  detennined  with 
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the  alterative  effeeti  that  arise  from 
morbific  and  remedial  cansee,  both 
physical  andmentai,  p.  22&-227,  ^  410, 
411;  p.  301-310,  ^  480-485 ;  p.  364- 
355,  ^  526  a,  b;  p.  44&-448,  ^  687^ 
688;  p.  804r-805,  ^  1040.  Also, Heart, 
ToNODE,  Sweat,  Urine  ;  Beaih,  Iif- 

FLAMHATIOIf  OF  ;  MbICTAL  EmOTIONS, 

Index  II. ;  Nbrtous  Power,  Index  I. 
II.    Also,  ^500111, 694f,  836  ce,  829. 
method  of  feeling  the  palse,  ^  687^, 
688  a,  805,  812,  961,  971,  990  g. 

Purpura  Hbmorrhaoica, 
its  pathology,  and  treatment  by  blood- 
letting, p.  754,  ^  1002  d^f. 

Pus, 
a  new  formation,  the  result  of  a  seeretoxy 
process  brought  about  by  inflamma- 
tion, and  which  constitutes  a  natural 
termination  of  the  formative  stage  of 
that  disease,  p.  471,  ^  730. 
liable  to  be  affected  in  its  condition  by 
causes  aetinff  locally,  but  more  gen- 
erally through  alterative  influences  of 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system 
originating  in  some  internal  disease, 
or  by  the  same  influences  propagated 
in  a  direct  manner  upon  the  instru- 
ments of  its  formation  by  Mental 
Emotions,  p.  478-480,  ^  740-741. 
Also,  Inflammation,  Secretion  and 
Excretion,  Milk,  Bile,  Reflex  Ac- 
tion, Mental  Emotions,  Sympathy, 
Index  II. ;  Nervous  Power,  Jkclez  /. 
and  II. ;  Vital  Properties,  Sudo- 
RiFics,  Index  I. 
allied,  in  principle,  to  lymph,  mucus, 
and  serum,  when  the  latter  are  prod- 
ucts of  inflammation— each  being 
consequences  of  the  formative  stage, 
p.  471-472,  4  732  6-733,  and  refer- 
enees  there ;  p.  474-475,  ^  733 /-A— 
all  of  which  are  designed  for  nseftil 
ends,  but  lymph  and  pus  most  so,  p. 
471-476,  ^  782-733 ;  p.  546-547,  ^ 
862-663 ;  p.  550-551,  {  863  f-864. 
an  its  varieties,  like  those  of  mucus,  de- 
pend upon  precise  pathological  condi- 
tions, and  more  or  less  upon  the  nat- 
ural constitution  of  the  part — ^which 
may  be  presented  to  Organic  Chem- 
istry as  a  problem  for  its  solution, 
takmg  along  the  Mental  Emotions  as 
amonff  the  causes  which  modify  the 
pathological  states,  p.-120-121,  ^  237 ; 
p.  452,  ?  693 ;  p.  478-480,  ^  739-741 
I.     Also,  p.  61-^2,  ^  13^136 ;  p.  67, 
^  149-151 ;  p.  224,  4  409  A ;  p.  226, 
^  410 ;  p.  436,  ^  682  b,  409  d. 

R. 

Race,  Human,  Unity  or— continued  from 
Index  /., 
briefly  considered,  p.  906-907,  ^  1078  «. 


Recuperation,  Law  of, 

so  designated  by  the  ADthor  ia  pd» 
ence  to  Vts  Meikatnx  Actvs-a. 
grafted  upon  the  conatitQtke  if  iB 
organic  beings,  and  npoo  viat&ib 
Art  of  Medicme  leposcB,  and  viiks 
which  the  whole  tnimal  Un^ 
would  perish.  See  Vii  Uoicina 
Natu  rjb,  Vital  PROPBBTiis,0ui& 
Lifb;  Adaptation,  Law  ot,/i^X; 
Rexbdibs;  Causes,  MoiBinc;Ib- 
BASBs,  Self-umttbd^  hiUi  11 

instability  of  the  propeitiet  of  lift,» 
dained  for  useful  porpoies,  and  lis 
inherent  tendency  to  maintain  Ad- 
eelves  in  their  nonoal  state,  fie  Mb 
foundation  of  TheTBpeatK8,niti 
foxtner,  espedally,  of  dimie  m 
bific  causes  altering  them  in  coeis, 
and  remedies  in  another  ka  p 
foundly  mortnd,  bj  which  the  hv  tf 
recuperation  is  brought  inio  de 
and  this  mutability  b  the  None  i 
natural  changes  which  the  ijitaa  » 
dergoes  eiUier  in  function  orM 
opment  of  structure,  as  mamfetfeiii 
gestation,  lactation,  &c.,  and  b  & 
transition  stages  firom  in&ncytpaii 
age,  in  metamorphosis,  &c!,Biii 
dwplayed  in  its  moibific  aspect  kAr 
impregnated  ovum,  p.  44-49,  $6741, 
p.  61,  ^  133  c;  p.  66-69,  k  1^^; 
p.  83,  *  174;  p.  87,  H77-ia;  f 
88,  ^  \Ub;  p.  95-96,  ^189  J,^ 
98,  ^  191  a,&;  p.  l08,^S»i;f 
109-110,  ^  230-232;  p.  l»-ai 
237-240 ;  p.  131-138,  J2»,  {l39; 
^  524  rf;  p.  373-«8,  k  576^;  \ 
614,  ^  642  b;  p.  638-540, 4M7f- 
848;  p.  541,  ^853;  ^.f>MA,\ 
854  4^-856;  p.  55M863i;^S»- 
659,  <i  879-883  b;  p.  600,  «»^; 
p.  664-665,  ^  899-JM)l ;  p.  7»i>4M; 
p.  902,  k  1078  ;»;  p.  43o,^Bil 
Uterus,  Organs  op  Gbwuw* 
PARTURrnoM,/iwfex//;  I'lriift* 

ERTDCS,   Vis    MlDICAWIX  NltOSi 

AuAPTATioir,   Law   or,  Aw  *»' 

Youth,  Index  I.  and  II      ^^ 

Reflex  Action  of  the  Nbitoos  Stim 

AND  Direct  Actior,         . 

the  term  <2trecf ,  and  its  distipctjoo  flji 

reflex  (the  latter  of  which  theAoite 
sometimes  designates  uaixred, «" 
oftener  Sumpa3^%aSioioced»^ 
basu  of  his  mteipwWkm  of  the  » 
dua  operandi  of  the  Win  and  Mfflh^ 

£niotions,and  of  the  nenoM  maeoit 
as  ezdted  by  affections  of  the  nenflw 
centres,  and  for  cxpoonding,  m 
with  reflex  action,  the  iBOdiisop«w" 
of  Loss  of  Blood,  and  for  demowfij- 

ing  the  substantive  exi^?^ 
acfing  nature  of  tbe&mlMdlDj^ 
ivePancipIe-«id,asiaither«pl»* 
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ed,  the  Author  means  by  the  term 
direct  that  the  excito-motoiy  nerves 
or  fibres  of  compound  nerves  are  alone 
engaged,  unless  the  Passions,  as  is 
common,  and  diseases  of  the  nervous 
centres,  &c.,  institute  impressions 
upon  distant  parts  that  are  reverber- 
ated through  centripetal  nerves  upon 
those  centres,  when  the  nervous  in- 
fluence may  thus  establish  complex 
circles  of  reflex  actions,  and  undergo 
modifications  of  its  alterative  influence 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  mental 
emotion  or  any  afiection  of  the  nervous 
centres,  as,  also,  according  to  that  of 
the  particular  natural  constitution  of 
diflerent  parts,  and  any  present  modi- 
fied condition  of  parts  upon  which  it 
may  fell,  since,  also,  any  preternatural 
condition  of  an  organ,  whether  render- 
ed temporarily  so  by  disease,  or  only 
disturbed  by  the  nervous  influence 
(as  in  sneezing  from  a  strong  light 
impinging  upon  the  retina,  p.  327,  ^ 
500  i;  i>.  333,  ^  604;  p.  340-341,  ^ 
514  /),  is  equivalent  to  influences 
propagated  in  like  manner  by  the  ac- 
tion of  remedial  and  morbific  agents, 
and  will  modify  the  nervous  influence 
in  a  corresponding  manner ;  and  upon 
this  reflected  influence  and  its  modifi- 
cations depend  the  diseases  of  organs 
that  grow  out  of  each  other,  ana  the 
nature  of  the  afi*ection8  as  they  may 
spring  up  consecutively,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  the  constitutional  nature 
of  diflerent  parts,  or  as  they  may 
conspire  together  in  aggravating  or 
relieving  the  conditions  of  each  other 
— subject  always  to  variations  from 
age,  sex,  habits,  &c.,  and  although 
the  nervous  influence  as  propagated 
upon  the  voluntary  muscles^  always 
terminates  in  the  simple  production 
of  voluntary  motion  so  long  as  the 
Will  continues  to  operate,  there  is 
the  remarkable  exception  of  roosting, 
and  some  examples  of  man  sleeping 
in  an  erect  posture,  in  which  it  estal^ 
lishes  an  unceasing  reflex  action,  and 
occasional  instances  of  vomiting  in 
which  the  Will  is  a  concurring  cause 
with  some  mechanical  irritation  of  the 
stomach,  p.  59,  ^  129  A,  i;  p.  61-68, 
^  133-152  ;  p.  73,  ^  163 ;  p.  101-102, 
$  201-202;  p.  107-119,  {  227-234; 
p.  282-284,  j(  451-453 ;  p.  285-286, 
4  455 ;  p.  296,  ^  476  c ;  p.  321,  ^  496, 
497;  p.  323-^28,^99-5007;  p.  331 
-334,  \  500  O-510 ;  p.  347-348,  ^  516 
d,  No.  13, 517 ;  p.  429-430,  ^  674  d; 
p.  626, 4  828  <2 ;  p.  539,  ^  848 ;  p.  592, 
\  89U  k;  p.  646-648,  ^  893  e-g;  p. 
661-663,  4  894-896 ;   p.  665-676,  ^ 
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902  a-904  b ;  p.  679-681,  ^  905  a ;  p. 
692,  ^  914-921 ;  p.  698-699,  4  930- 
935 ;  p.  703-710,  ^  940-952 ;  p.  745 
-746.  ^  990i  ;  p.  831-833,  ^  1057  / 
-A;  p.  838,  ^  1057i;  p.  865r868,  ^ 
1067;  p.  874-881,  ^  1071-1076;  p. 
886-891,  ^  1077.  Also, Will,  Nerv- 
ous PowBB,  Sympathy,  Index  J.  and 
II. ;  Mental  Emotions  ;  Brain,  In- 
flammation OF ;  Roosting,  Index  II. 
rejecting  entirely  the  exceedingly  simple 
doctrine  of  Chemistry  as  to  the  agency 
of  the  nervous  system  in  the  various 

E'ocesses  and  products  of  the  animal 
ngdom,  and  which  have  no  reference 
to  the  physiolo^cal  laws  of  that  sys- 
tem, but  consisting  alone  in  an  abstract 
idea,  the  Author  maintains  in  all  his 
principal  writings,  as  the  groundwork 
of  their  philosophy,  that  the  nervous 
system  is  endowed  with  a  property, 
power,  or  influence  (no  matter  which) 
that  operates  as  a  vital  agent,  and  is 
so  far  on  common  ground  with  other 
vital  agents,  and  that  it  is  susceptible 
of  an  endless  variety  of  modifications 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  causes 
by  which  it  is  brought  into  action, 
and  that  there  is  imparted  to  it  the 
essential  virtues  of  the  various  causes 
respectively,  both  physical  and  mental, 
and  that  when  morbific  and  remedial 
agents  bring  about  changes  in  the 
natural  condition  of  the  solids  and 
fluids,  in  parts  beyond  the  seat  of 
their  direct  action,  or  whenever  anal- 
ogous effects  are  exerted  by  the  Men- 
t^  Emotions,  or  when  diseases  ensue 
upon  each  other,  or  when  one  disease 
becomes  the  cause  of  relief  to  another, 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  it  is  al- 
ways by  alterative  influences  of  direct 
or  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system 
determined  upon  the  capillaiy  vessels, 
or  main  instruments  of  all  organic 
functions,  and  that  these  influences 
depend  not  only  on  the  nature  of  the 
exciting  causes  and  other  accidental 
circumstances,  but  also  more  or  less 
upon  the  special  vital  constitution  of 
diflerent  tissues  and  diflerent  parts 
of  a  continuous  tissue — and  whether, 
therefore,  the  Chemical  Philosopher 
have  any  vague  regard  to  the  nervous 
system,  or  ascribe,  as  he  mostly  does, 
all  the  results  of  physical  agents  to 
their  absorption  and  direct  chemical 
action,  and  leaves  the  *'  action  of  the 
nerves'*  and  mental  phenomena  ob- 
scured by  "a  veil  which  is  not  to  be 
raised"  (p.  183,  ^  350|  gg\  the  dif- 
ference between  him  and  the  Author 
consists  in  the  violation  by  the  former 
of  all  the  hctB  and  analogies  supplied 
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by  that  inorganic  world  from  which  he 
profesBea  to  derive  his  condnsionsi 
and  the  absolute  inapplicability  of  any 
one  of  the  doctrines  to  practical  medi- 
cine, while  the  Author  presents,  as 
he  believes,  a  perfectly  consistent  ai^ 
ray  of  an  endless  series  of  facts  and 
of  practical  doctrines  which  are  incon- 
trovertible in  every  detail,  and  which 
has  the  special  merit  of  bringing  the 
Author's  doctrine  of  the  operation  of 
the  Mental  EmotumM  and  the  Wi// 
through  the  medium  of  the  nervous 
influence  into  perfect  harmony  with 
that  of  all  physical  causes,  p.  59,  ^ 
127 1 ;  p.  65,  ^  148  b,  c;  p.  67-^,  ^ 
149^152;  p.  89,  ^88;  p.  101-102, 
^  201-202 ;  p.  106-1 1 1,  ^  222-2331 ; 
p.  230-233,  M22-427 ;  p.  282-284, 
\  451-453 ;  p.  285, «  455  bj;  p.  295 
-296,  ^  476  6,  c ;  p.  801-804,  ^  480- 
481 ;  p.  305,  ^  481  h;  p.  307-308,  ^ 
483  c;  p.  310,  ^  484,  Nos.  5,  6 ;  p. 
313,  ^  487  h;  p.  314,  ^  488^ ;  p.  321, 
^  496,  497 ;  p.  323-328,  ^  499  ^^00 
m ;  p.  333-^1,  ^  603-514 ;  p.  344- 
345,  ^  516  d.  No.  6 ;  p.  347-349, 4  516 
d.  No.  12-520;  p.  851-358,  ^  524; 
p.  356-358,  ^  526  d;  p.  360-862,  ^ 
528, 529  by  530 ;  p.  421-423,  4  657  o- 
660 ;  p.  426,  ^  666  a ;  p.  465^467,  ^ 
714-719  ;  p.  506,  ^  803,  804 ;  p.  520 
-521,  ^  826  <i;  p.  623,  ^  827,  b,  c  ;  p. 
538,  ^  847  ^;  p.  549,  ^  898 ;  p.  565, 
^  S89f,g;  p.  592-^93,  ^  89l|  k;  p. 
619,  ^  892^  t ;  p.  631-632,  ^  892i ;  p. 
634,  ^  89t^  6;  p.  640,  ^  892|  h;  p. 
644-650,  ^  893  t-i;  p.  652-656,  ^ 
893  n;  p.  661-672,  ^  894-904;  p. 
679-681,  ^  905  a;  p.  703-711,  ^  940 
962  ;  p.  732-736,  ^  971-980 ;  p.  745 
'746,  ^  990i ;  p.  803,  ^  1039  ;  p.  862 
-868,  ^  1066-1067;  p.  875-877,  ^ 
1072  a;  p.  879-880,  ^  1074;  p.  887- 
890,  ^  1077  ;  p.  930-932,  ^  1088  a-d, 
a  still  more  remarkable  attribute  of  the 
nervous  influence  than  the  modifica- 
tions to  which  it  is  liable,  and  perfect- 
ly demonstrable,  is  a  perpetual  elec- 
tion, throughout  the  organism,  of  par- 
ticular excito-motoiy  nerves  without 
any  apparent  reference  to  their  order 
of  arrangement,  manifesting  its  ef- 
fects between  parts  remote  from  each 
other,  and  remote  from  the  nervous 
centres,  and  neglecting  all  intermedi- 
atis  parts,  and  equally  so  whether  the 
natural  stimuli  of  life,  or  Mental  Emo- 
tions, or  the  Will  be  the  exciting 
cause ;  and  since  this  is  also  equally 
true  of  remedial  and  morbific  agents, 
and  could  not  be  so  were  their  op- 
eration through  the  medium  of  the 
circulation,  the  Author  derives  from 
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these  exact  onnddenceB  betvn  tb 
natural,  remedial,  and  moibifie  ap^ 
an  irresistible  proof  that  the  littaa* 
ert  their  effects  equally  with  tkl!^ 
mer  through  the  medium  of  nfa  » 
tion  of  the  nervous  sjsten  («r  «j(- 
inally  direct  in  the  case  of  Ibtd 
Bmotions),  and  which  lenda  tk 
chemical,  galvanic,  eleetriai,»do&- 
er  physicu  hypotheses  amply  liio- 
loQS,  p.  75-79,  ^  166-167/;  fkllXj 
234  a;  p.  Ill,  ^233i:  p.llfi,|» 
/;  p.  32&-828,  ^  500  g-«;  p.»,| 
600  n;  p.  666-673,  ^  90S{-W1 
Also,  p.  174-183,  ^  3aM5(H|r. 
Taiioua  explanatioDs  leJatiK  it  Ik 
mechanism  through  which  Ik  ooi- 
OQs  influence  operates  in  its  tedia 
of  reflex  action,  for  the  paipoH  d^ 
plying  it  to  the  interpretitioi  i^ik 
modus  operandi  of  all  raoediai  d 
moibifie  a^nts  upon  paits  hqtdk 
■eat  of  their  direct  opeiatioD,adiii 
of  its  Jimitation  in  other  emlo^ 
motor  nerves,  or  as  direct  wfum 
when  thus  produced  niaygmwto 
reflex  actions,  and  as  theouetfa 
the  physiological  changes  in  thiiA 
and  of  all  increased  or  otbcnrixa^ 
dified  changes  in  the  flBMis,tljM^ 
its  various  influences  opoa  tk '» 
ments  of  organic  prooeKes^aadifi 
modifications  aocordiiig  to  tk  mtas 
of  its  exciting  causes,  as  well,  alnii 
proving  the  substatttiTeexiria0>j 
self-acting  nature  of  the  SosI  n 
Principle  of  Instinct,  p.  m-W^ 
-202;  p.  108,^227,No.S;^llM 
234  4;  p.  116-117,  «  234/; p» 
^  461  rf;  p.  285-287,  «  455  rf4»i, 

p.  290-296,  k  462-476*.  jiWj 
479 ;  p.  309-310,  ^  484  i,  X»  5  » 
6:  p.  312-316,^  487^-489:  p.^ 
H96,497;  p.  32^-328,  ^  439  i-J« 
m;  p. 331-341,^ 600 <>-6l4ii,-pW 
-345,  «516ii,No.6;p.347-WM 
516  d.  No.  13-520;  p.  4i6-4M 
649  e;  421-423,  667-€68;  p  4»- 
466,4  716;  p.  484,^46  cpSa 
4  827  c,.  p.  565-606,  ^8g/^;l[ 

692-^93,  4  891if,  ^ifj^^i 
893«;  p.  661-668,   89Mi96;^ 

665-670,4  902  fl-s;  p.  679-M1.9W 

4  974  c-975  h;  p-  87>w.  9  »Jr 
1075;   p.  886-891,  MW7-  ,^ 

Nm vous  Ptowii,  hdal^^- 
its  essenUal  principle,  the  nenrooi  pj** 

er,orwhiSteveritbe,i«DotaBJ«- 

ble  substance,  in  /rswto  »«  rj 
part,  but,  like  the  prawp^^^^  tS 
Is  every  where  diffuserf  thijyi^ 
appropriate  medinm,  and,  nwjr 
pSnciplc,  is  brought  into  epenttm^^ 
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exdtinjr  caoMi,  and  with  every  top 
riety  of  effect,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  canees ;  nor  is  there  any  great> 
er  difficult  in  understanding  its  im- 
puted momfications  than  the  polari- 
zation of  light,  or  any  other  attributes 
which  the  Author  assigns  to  them, 
than  such  as  appertain  to  Light,  p. 
80,  ^  169  &,  d;  p.  84,  <^  176  b,bh;  p. 
86,  ^  184  h;  p.  110,  ^  232;  p.  114- 
120,^234^236;  p.330,^600ii;  p. 
334,  ^  607 ;  p.  670,  ^  902  A. 
its  application  to  the  modus  operandi  of 
all  remedial  and  morbific  causes  is 
founded  upon  natural  laws ;  and  the 
Author  maintains  that,  if  there  be  any 
thing  in  the  consistency  of  Nature, 
or  any  thing  in  &cts,  the  same  physi- 
ological laws  which  goTem  the  organ- 
ization of  the  animal  kingdom  in  its 
normal  state  are  equally  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  its  deviations  from  the 
natural  standard,  and  that  this  uni- 
versal principle  embraces  completely 
the  physiological  laws  of  the  nervous 
system,  which,  indeed,  the  Author  has 
demonstrated  by  a  multitude  of  exact 
coincidences  between  the  results  of 
natural  causes  and  those  of  a  morbific 
and  remedial  nature,  both  physical 
and  mental,  as  appears  in  a  summary 
manner  in  the  following  fections,  and 
in  great  amplification  under  the  top- 
ics embraced  in  the  Article  GeneraUr 
zation  of  Reflex  Action,  Index  Il.y  p. 
1-2,  ^  1  a;  p.  3-4,  ^  2  h^;  p.  106- 
1 12,  4  222-234  b ;  p.  282-296, 4  461- 
.  476;  p.  321-362,  ^96-630 ;  p.406- 
412,^638;  p.  413,  ^  639-640 ;  p.  641 
-643,  ^  852  a-867 ;  p.  661-678,  ^  894 
-904;  p.  679-681,  {  906  a;  p.  692- 
693,  ^  916-921  ;  p.  698-699,  f  929- 
935  ;  p.  703-711,  ^  940-962.  Also, 
Soul  and  Instinctive  Pkinciple, 
Ind.  JL-^ii  718, 796, 892  b,  990^  a,  b. 
the  entire  dependence  of  respiration 
upon  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, as  the  stimulus  of  the  muscular 
mechanism,  coincides  with  the  de- 
pendence of  the  act  of  vomitinff  upon 
the  same  causation,  and  carried l>y  the 
Author  through  a  long  chain  of  anal- 
ogies consistinff  of  the  various  modi- 
fications of  respiration,  of  vomiting  as 
produced  l>y  emetics  of  various  kinds, 
by  loss  of  blood,  by  tickling  the  fau- 
ces, by  tobacco  applied  to  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  by  pregnancy,  by  shock  of 
falls,  dec.,  and  by  Mental  Emotions, 
and  the  divers  influences  and  results 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  cause, 
and  other  coincidences  supplied  by  the 
iris,  sphincter  muscles,  heart,  cold, 
suppositories,  tetanus,  dcc.»  which  de- 
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pend  upon  other  institutions  of  the 
nervous  influence  through  centripetal 
and  centrifugal  nerves,  and  the  anal- 
ogies supplied  by  the  Will  in  volun- 
tary motion — all  carried  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  all  the  effects  of  active 
emetics  and  cathartics,  both  remedial 
and  morbific,  and,  by  the  same  analo- 
gies, their  effects  when  they  fall  short 
of  vomiting  and  purging,  or  other 
prominent  results  t£t  arise  from 
larger  doses,  through  alUrative  in- 
fluence of  reflex  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous  system,  and  against  the  chemical 
and  physical  doctrines  of  operation 
through  absorption — and  all  this  chain 
of  analoffies  applied  to  the  modus  op- 
erandi of  all  other  remedial  and  mor- 
bific causes,  physical  and  mental, 
while  the  same  mterpretation  of  all 
the  others  is  sustained  by  other  spe- 
cial demonstrations  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  a  large  number  of  the 
several  things  respectively,  p.  66-67, 
^  148 ;  p.  110,  ^  232 ;  p.  323-341,  ^ 
499-^14  m;  p.  334-336,  ^  616  d.  No. 
6 ;  p.  347-348,  ^  616  d.  No.  13 ;  p. 
421-423,  ^  667-668  ;  p.  626,  ^  828  a ; 
p.  632-633,  ^  841 ;  p.  642-643,  ^  854 
e-f;  p.  647-660,  ^  863  d;  p.  663- 
666,  i  889  a-gr;  p.  668-669,  ^  889 
ffi,  mm ;  p.  692-693,  ^  891i  k ;  p. 
631-632,  ^  892^  b ;  p.  661-663,  ^ 
894-896;  p.66&-678,4  902^904</; 
p.  679-681,  ^905  a;  p.  703-710,  ^ 
940-962  ;  p.  831-833,  ^  1067  f-g ; 
p.  838,  i  1057i.  Also,  Stomach, 
Kausbants,  Disgust,  Embtics,  Men- 
tal Emotions,  Tetanus,  Remedies  ; 
Causes,  Moebipio  ;  and  General- 
ization OF  Reflex  Action,  Index 
II. 
in  the  natural  state  of  the  body,  although 
in  constant  operation  among  all  parts, 
is  not  strongly  manifested  excepting 
in  particular  functions,  as  in  respira- 
tion, motions  of  the  heart  and  intesti- 
nal canal,  motions  of  the  iris,  dec.,  or 
unless  brought  into  action  by  special 
causes,  as  when  it  starts  the  unne  as 
excited  by  cold,  or  the  milk  at  the 
time  of  parturition,  and  by  the  Men- 
tal Emotions  when  its  displays  are 
very  strongly  pronounced,  the  influ- 
ence being  then  primarily  developed 
in  a  direct  manner,  and  by  the  Will, 
when  it  is  always  direct,  but  exactly 
equivalent  to  reflex  action,  p.  64-66, 
H 1 1-1 17 ;  p.  230-232,  ^  422  ^-424 ; 
p.  284-289,  $  464-461 ;  p.  296,  ^  476 
e;  p.  323-336,  ^  499-512;  p.  366, 
^  526  a.  Also,  Remedies  ;  Causes, 
Morbific  ;  Remedial  Action,  Men- 
tal Emotions,  the  individual  PaS' 
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sioTiSt  Disgust;   Bbain,  Inflamma- 
tion OF  ;  SiCRETION  AND  ExCBETION, 

Urink,  Sweat,  Skin,  Gold,  Milk, 
BiLB,  Food,  Roostino,  Rbspiration, 
Sphinctbr  Mo  soles,  Yovtit,  Ute- 
rus, Organs  of  Generation,  &c., 
Index  11. 
is  the  exciting  canse  (primarily  direct 
or  eentrifagal  in  affections  of  the 
nervous  centres)  of  all  diseases  which 
ensue  as  consequences  of  each  other, 
bat  the  secondaiy  affections  may  be 
very  different  fiom  the  primary,  de- 
pending, in  part,  upon  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  different  tissues  or  of 
parts  of  a  tissue,  p.  61,  ^  153  a,  h;  p. 
62-68,  ^  1S6*162 ;  p.  109,  ^  229 ;  p. 
339-340,  ^  614  A;  p. 365,  ^426  a;  p. 
450, 4  689  /  ;  p.  465^69,  ^  715-722 ; 
p.  731,  ^  970  c  ;  p.  483-484,  ^  746  e. 
Also,  Causes,  Morbific  ;  Inflamma- 
tion; Brain,  Inflammation  of; 
Skin,  Tobacco,  Sbton,  Index  IL; 
Nervous  Power,  Sympathy,  Index  I. 
andIL 
.  through  its  influences  upon  the  organic 
properties,  is  the  cause  of  all  increase 
or  oiminution  of  the  secretions,  and 
of  all  other  changes  that  may  befall 
them,  when  not  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  the  direct  local  operation 
of  other  causes,  as  in  vesication,  and 
of  many  of  the  changes  which  the 
blood  undel'goes,  and  whenever  af- 
fected by  Mental  Emotions,  though 
in  the  latter  case  the  primary  devel- 
opment of  the  nervous  influence  is 
directly  centrifugal,  and  in  all  these 
cases  through  an  exciting,  or  depress- 
ing, 6t  other  modifying  effects  upon 
the  instruments  of  the  ornuiic  pro- 
cesses, p.  230-232,  ^  422  6-424 ;  p. 
289,  4  461 ;  p.  296,  4  476  e ;  p.  310, 
^  485 ;  p.  331,  ^  500  o;  p.  332-334, 
^  501-507 ;  p.  335-336,  ^  512  a-513 ; 
p.  421-423,  ^  657-658  ;  p.  48».484, 


^  746  c;  p.  592-593,  ^  8911  ft;  p. 

;  p.  666-^69,^902  6- 

h;  p.  704,  ^  943  a,  J  ;  p.  710,  ^  952  b-h; 


631-632,  ^892i;  p.  666-«69,  ^  902  < 


p.  353,  No.  7.  Secretion  and  Ex 
cretion,  Urine,  Milk,  Bile,  Weep- 
ing, Sweat,  Food,  Fear  ;  Wateb, 
Hot  ;  Antimony,  Tartarued  ; 
Bloodletting,  Mental  Emotions, 
Index  II  ;  Sudorifics,  Index  I. ' 
examples  of  its  effects  in  subduing  vio- 
lent inflammations,  and  of  variously 
and  suddenly  modifying  the  condition 
of  morbid  fluid  products  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  blood,  when  brought  into 
operation  primarily  in  a  direct  man- 
ner by  Mental  Emotions,  p.  296,  ^ 
476  c ;  p.  330-332,  ^  422  i-424;  p. 
835-336,  ^  512  a,  (2 ;  p.  355,  ^  526  a  ; 


Reflex  Action, 

p.  630^32,  ^  8921  b;  p. 70».nO,4 
951  ^-952 ;  p.  865-868,  ^  1057. 

explains  the  philosophy  of  Ketuten 
and  retmlsion,  wldch  is  applied  » 
logically  to  tbe  raodoi  openii  tf 
morbific  and  remedial  agCDtitfaaigb 
the  reflex  action  ofthenensot^ 
tern.     See  Metastasis,  Ir^II 

the  cause  of  all  violent  diBtmbuienBd 
convulsions,  a  large  pnpoitiB  tf 
which  depend  upon  simple  initsiai 
of  comparatively  unimportiok  pk 
and  supply  a  fertile  analogy  is  tk 
Author's  inteipretatum  ofiitmk 
operandi  of  moibific  and  vrnM 
causes,  physical  and  mental,  tbgef^ 
direct  and  reflex  action  oftheDonii 
system,  p.  357-^58,  ^BXbi;  plTh 
468,  ^  719 ;  p.  590-591, 4  89lt  i; } 
692-593,  ^  89U  k.  A\m,  Catrir 
sioNB,  Hystebu,  Spasbomc  Jam 
TI0N8,  Tetanus,  AvnspAiioiD, 
Opium,  Index  IL 

influences  the  prododion  of  aoBi 
heat,  which  the  Author  endeaw  s 
show  is  a  secreted  prodnct,iiidfe 
common  ground  with  othff  ■» 
tions,  p.  267-270,  ^  446-447 ;  ^0!- 
806,^1044-1045.  Alao,p.68,fl£ 
a  ;  p.  245,  ^  440  € ;  p.  25(^U<il 
c f  p.  335-336,  ^  512  •,  h;  pSSiJ 
514  h ;  x>.  365,  ^  889  g;  p.  57^ 
^  890^  d.  Organic  Hut,  bktU 
Htbernatinq  ANiMiLs,  Tu,  y^ 

n. 

extensively  applied  in  reiiitatioB^» 
chemical  hypothesis  of  animl^ 
p.  240,  ^  440  h;  p.  SfiO-SSS^^^Il 
c,  d  ;  p.  255-256,  ^  441i  c;  }.  «; 
270,  ^  446  fl-447  i;  p.  83M»,4 
512. 

the  Author's  doctrine  of  ite  baaf  f» 
immediate  and  univenal  awt 
cause  of  all  the  effects  of  martifiew 
remedial  agenU  beyond  the  «»« 
their  direct  operation,  Utaao^^^ 
flnences  upon  the  instimnenti  ofj 
ganic  processes,  and  the  phibeop^ 
wMch  concerns  the  snbatitation  d 
transitoiy  patholomcal  ooDditiow  W 
the  more  profound,  ifls^ted  by  tte 
modus  operandi  of  a  &Am,  p.  679- 
681,  ^  905  a. 

is  always  the  cause  of  diieaie  IhatBg 
supervene  in  parts  whkh«etM* 
rect  seat  of  the  opeiaiien  of  bm*"- 
ta,  or  as  it  may  spring  op  m  tWiW 
when  oidmary  degrees  of  coW  gw 
rise  to  pbcumoniB,  &c.,  throoi*  » 
same  reflex  action,  and  in  many  ^ 
ogous  cases,  and  ii  generally  a  ««• 
curring  caose  m  the  Hw^jJ 
cure  of  diseases  in  parte  npon  *!«« 
all  morinfic  and  remedial  ageoif  cxen 
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their  direct  eflects,  and  in  all  cases 
the  influence  thus  reflected  may  be 
simply  a  reverberation  through  the 
centrifugal  nerves  of  the  parts  imme- 
diately acted  upon,  or  the  reflex  influ- 
ence may  depend  upon  impressions 
transmitted  from  the  superficial  to  in- 
ternal parts,  whether  morbific  or  cu- 
rative— exceptions  to  which  may  aj^ 
pear  to  occur  in  Setons,  Counter-irri- 
tants, d&c.,but  in  these  cases  reflected 
action  upon  the  injured  part  is  sooner 
or  later  brought  into  operation,  p.  6&- 
67,  H48;  p.  884-287,  ^  454  e-459 ; 
p.  289,  ^  461 ;  p.  816-316,  H^S ;  p. 
336-340,  ^  614  b,  gy  h ;  p.  351^363, 
^  524  <i ;  p.  416-417,  ^  649  e ;  p.  421 
-423,  ^  657-658 ;  p.  483-484,  ^  746 
c ;  p.  522-523,  ^  827  6,  c ;  p.  531,  ^ 
840.  Also,  Miasm,  Predisposition, 
Skin,  Gold,  dtc.,  jTidex  11. 
considered  in  its  slowly  progressive  op- 
eration when  brouffht  into  efl*ect  by 
Author's  group  of  ^teratives,  and  an- 
alogous means  both  physical  and  men- 
tal— the  same  being  also  true  of  the 
slowly  progressive  operation  of  mor- 
bific causes,  p.  Ill,  {  233i,  233| ;  p. 
285-286,  ^455  <i-/;  p.  333,  ^503-506; 
p.  339,  ^  514  ^;  p.  344-345,  ^  516  d. 
No.  6  ;  p'.  365,  ^  551 ;  p.  366,  ^  556 ; 
p.  416-417,  ^  649  e;  p.  420-424,  ^ 
654-661 ;  p.  532,  ^  841 ;  p.  547,  ^ 
863  d;  p.  551,  ^  877;  p.  568-669,  ^ 
889  m,  mm ;  p.  592-593,  ^  89H ^ ;  p. 
699-600,  ^  892  d ;  p.  64&-649,  ^  893 
e-h;  p.  661-663,  i  894-896 ;  p.  668- 
670,  ^  902  g-m ;  p.  675-676,  ^  904  i  ; 
p.  679-681,  ^  905  a,  Also^  Hydbo- 
PHOBU,  ViBus  OF ;  Pbkdisposition, 
Miasm,  Small-pox,  Altbbativks, 
Sphincter  Muscles,  Index  II. 
ipplied  in  expounding  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  Cinchona,  Loss  of  Blood,  and 
of  other  things  of  which  we  are  said 
to  be  ignorant,  and  in  connexion  with 
illustrations  drawn  from  the  modus 
operandi  of  a  Seton,  and  where,  also, 
under  the  several  references,  the  or- 
ganic influences  of  remedial  agents 
through  the  instrumentality  of  nerv- 
ous action,  and  the  philosophy  which 
concerns  their  substitution  of  transi- 
tory pathological  conditions  for  the 
more  profound  as  the  fundamental 
cause  of  cure,  is  summarily  present- 
ed, p.  596-597,  ^  892  6,  c  ;  p.  676- 
681,  ^  904  ^905  a.  Also,  p.  67,  ^ 
149-151  ;  p.  73,  ^  163;  p.  108-110, 
^  227-232 ;  p.  542,  ^  854  c-« ;  p.  554, 
^  871  ;  p.  592-593,  ^  891i  k;  p.  661 
-663,  ^  894-896 ;  p.  664-665,  f  900- 
901.  Also,  Bloodlbttino,  Keme- 
DJEs,  dLc.,  Indfiz  IL     ■ 


Reflex  Action,  6cc.-^-<atUkiued. 
but  it  is  not  alone  the  foregoing  anal- 
o^es,  as  supplied  by  respiration,  vom- 
itmg,  dec.,  and  a  multitude  of  others 
of  a  corresponding  nature,  that  are 
tributary  to  the  Author*s  doctrine  of 
the  modus  operandi  of  remedial  and 
morbific  agents,  through  reflex  or  di- 
rect action  of  the  nervous  system,  but 
an  almost  universal  proof  to  the  same 
effect  is  supplied  by  all  the  muscular 
movements  in  organic  life,  by  that  of 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  by  the  muscle9  of  deglutition, 
that  of  the  bladder,  that-  of  the  uterus, 
&c.,  and,  what  is  especially  import- 
ant, by  the  heart  and  entire  arterial 
and  venous  systems,  whose  active  mo- 
tions, if  not  wholly  determined  as  it 
respects  their  exciting  cause,  are  at 
least  greedy  influence  by  the  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  svstem  excited 
by  the  stimulus  of  blood,  being  whol- 
ly true  of  the  heart,  p.  301-310,  ^ 
481-486 ;  p.  338-339,  514/;  p.  343, 
344-348,  ^  516  d,  Nos.  3-5, 7, 12, 18, 
and  conspicuously  so  by  mental  emo- 
tions, food,  exercise,  dcic.,  and  by  dis- 
eases generally,  all  of  which  is  refer- 
able alone  to  the  stimulus  of  nervous 
influence — ^upon  which,  collectively, 
is  founded,  in  part,  the  Author's  doc- 
trine of  the  action  of  the  capillary  ar- 
teries and  of  the  veins  as  among  the 
important  elements  in  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  p.  62,  ^  136 ;  p.  209-210, 
^  384r-387 ;  p.  211,  ^  390  b,  and  de- 
duced, in  farther  part,  firom  experi- 
ments made  upon  arteries  by  Buniva, 
Procter,  and  Kreimer,  p.  215-216,  ^ 
399  ;  p.  310,  ^  485,  and  subsequent- 
ly confirmed  by  Brown-Sequard  and 
others,  p.  803-804,  f  1039 ;  p.  805,  ^ 
1041 — and  which  is  at  the  foundation, 
in  part,  of  the  Author's  theory  of  the 
active  condition  of  the  instruments  of 
inflammation,  p.  4857486,  ^  750-751, 
and  references  there,  and  of  his  the- 
ory, also,  of  the  ready  transition  of 
venous  congestion  into  the  ordinary 
form  of  inflammation,  p.  506-507,  ^ 
803,  804 — and  in  consideration  of  all 
of  which,  and  of  the  manifest  influ- 
ences of  the  nervous  system  upon  the 
capillazy  bloodvessels  (those  main  in- 
struments of  all  organic  processes  and 
their  results,  p.  226-227,  ^  410,  411) 
that  are  determined  upon  them  by  a 
vast  variety  of  the  natural  stimuli  of 
life,  physical  and  mental,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  all  remedial  and  morbific 
agents  must  of  necessity  exert,  through 
that  same  nervous  influence,  more 
powerful  and  disturbinff  effects  upon 
those  instruments,  and  thus  become 
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the  immediate  exciting  canae  of  dis- 
ease, of  the  increase,  mminntion,  and 
other  changes  in  the  secretions,  and 
equally  also  of  thoae  patholoeical  va- 
riations  impressed  by  lemedialaffents, 
and  thrOQffh  which  the  more  piotoond- 
ly  morbid  are  placed  in  the  way  of 
the  recuperative  process,  p.  541-^2, 
^  65^-854  e ;  p.  664-665,  ^  899--901. 
Also,  Skin,  Cold,  Kidney,  Organs  op 
Generation,  Uterus,  Parturition, 
Food,  Fear,  Disoust,  Nervous  Sys- 
tem, &c..  Index  II.  ;  Vital  Proper- 
ties, Oroanio  Lipr,  Indez  I. ;  Nbet- 
ous  Power,  Index  I.  and  II. 
but  the  nenroos  influence  is  in  no  fun- 
damental sense,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, the  cause  of  the  organic  func- 
tions in  Animals  any  more  than  of  the 
analogous  (nnctions  of  Plants,  which 
are  carried  on  by  properties  implant- 
ed in  all  parts,  but  contributes  a  mod- 
ifying and  exciting  or  depressing  in- 
fluence io  the  nutritive  and  other  se- 
cretory vessels,  through  which  the 
products  are  perfected  or  increased, 
or  diminished ;  but  these  instruments 
are  constantly  liable  to  preternatural 
influences  from  either  direct  or  reflex 
nervous  action,  and  of  an  endless  va- 
riety, and  there  is  no  function  in  the 
natural  state  of  the  body,  no  condition 
of  disease,  no  action  of  remedies,  in 
which  the  nervous  system  does  not 
participate  (p. 54-^6, §  109 lh-ll7 ;  p. 
284-287, 4  454  £-459 ;  p.  289,  ^  461 ; 
p.  483-484,  ^  746  c),  while  organs  in 
their  compounded  condition  are  more 
evidently  under  its  perpetually  har- 
monizing influence  through  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  their  minute 
structure — and  coming  to  many  func- 
tions that  are  less  concerned,  or  not 
at  all,  in  the  essential  processes  of  or- 
ganic life,  as  in  respiration,  contrac- 
tion of  the  sphincter  muscles,  motion 
of  the  iris,  peristaltic  movements,  &c., 
the  nervous  influence  is  the  only  im- 
mediate exciting  cause — an  obvious 
distinction,  therefore,  being  made  by 
the  Author  between  the  nervous  influ- 
ence as  an  exciting  or  mod^ying  cause 
or  vital  agent  and  the  funduoental 
causes  or  organic  properties  by  which, 
in  connexion  with  organization,  the 
functions  are  carried  on ;  and  hence, 
whenever  the  Author  speaks  of  the 
nervous  influence  as  a  cause^  he  sim- 
ply means  an  exciting  or  modifying 
cause,  p.  23,  ^  34-88  ;  p.  24,  ^  41, 42 ; 
p.  54-65,  ^  109  *-117;   p.  66-67,  ^ 
148  ;  p.  75-76,  ^  167  a ;  p.  88,  ^  183, 
184 ;  p.  1 10,  ^  233 ;  p.  222-227,  ^  409 
0*411 ;   p.  284-286,  f  454*457;  p. 


Reflex  Action,  Ac-^conHmuL 

289,  ^  460-4611;  p.  »4,  ^«5;  i 
295-296,  ^  476»;  p.31Ml&,^ffi£ 
489 ;  p.  317-318,  ^  493 ;  p.  4S14& 
«  657-668 ;  p.  483464,  tTtte;  i. 
745-746,^990^.  Also,  Vital  IW 
BRTiBs,  Organic  LtPE,Mer/. ;  Rb- 

HRATION,  SPBlNGTXt  MOBCLB,  Ib^ 

Cathartics,  dec,  hia  U. 

influences  the  sensibility  of  scmi^ky 
which  it  is  the  cause  sod  cqr  rfpi 
when  not  the  direct  nsoh  of  caw 
acting  locally,  and  aoooidiiwtiik 
nature  of  the  means  by  wfarbki 
brought  into  opeiatioii,vlMlisra8' 
Infic,  or  sedative,  or  lost  of  Ua4 
&c.,  and  pain  is  eqiuUy  iM 
timm^the  same  inflaaieefaylM 
Emotions,  and  aeoordiiig  to  tkBr» 
tai«,  p.  102,  ^  201-S02 ;  p.  108,^3^; 
p.  296,  ^  476  e;  p.  30S,^48U,7 
823-324,  ^  600  e;  p.  684^^« 
dyt;  p.  587-590,  ^  891  k-^;  f  SB- 
693,  ^  89U  k;  p.  881-832.^  IfSJf; 
p.  838,  ^  1057i;  p.802-^^l« 
Alao,  Antispasmodics,  Soupb 
(Ac&nUe),  OnvM,  NEVBiieu.  fa 
Poultices,  Warm  Bath,  Bima- 
tino.  Index  II. 

may  be  brought  into  soddcnlj  bdf 
oration  upon  the  nenroos  eeomch 
ther  through  centripetal  nencs^ai 
blows  upon  the  epigastriiiiii,Atit 
by  mental  or  other  causei  adiig  £- 
rectly  upon  those  centfei,whatt 
maybe  instantly  extingQisfacdl^tkar 
direct  violence  upon  theiro[]piiieeB> 
stittttton,  or  may  be  also  mdbat 
ously  reflected  with  a  conopoifNE 
fatal  eflfect  upon  the  whole  oijaiia. 
p.  107-111,  *  226-2S3J;  p.8K,^ 

476  e;  p.  298,  H76*  *»  P^**'^ 
479;  p.  301,  ^480;  p.90S,4481i; 
p.  304,  ^  481  g;  p.  806-308,^40 
l;  p.320,  ^494Ji;p.»4JS(IOc 

d;  p.  334-335,  ^  601WII ;  p.  W- 
403,  ^  634-635;  p.  634,  (j  M4;  f 
704,  ^  943  a-944  a;  p.  707,^«7; 
p.  709,  ^  951  b-d;  p.88I-«33.^I<»T 
/,^fp.858,M057i;p.«»^ 
1066 ;  p.  866-868,  ^  1067;  p.  m- 
881,  ^  1074-1076;  p.  SS7,  ^  10". 
Also,  Jot  and  Anoes,  Miittal  Bio- 
TiONs,  Pain,  NBURitou,  Opitr,  am- 
TisPASMonics ;  Snnnn,  VrBoi  or; 
HmRocrANicAcio;  Biaw.  !»»"■; 
NATION  OP ;  Stomach,  Blow*  otoj; 
Bloodletting,  hot*  w  Bwod,  JU- 
MEDiAt.  Action,  hdexll  \  nVill,* 
dex  L  and  II.  . . 

is  the  main  cause  of  isH*i«M«n;* 
ernnpretmhUity  of  the  pulse,  wd  «i 
buflSng  and  cnpphig  of  N<»i  »  "J 
flammations,  wWls  tJie  Uu  of^ 
or  a  Mental  Emotion  wiU  ^^ 
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modify  its  inflaence  and  render  it  sub- 
versive of  those  conditions,  and  is  also 
mostly  the  exciting  cause  of  the  va- 
rious appearances  presented  by  the 
tonsue,  and  which,  in  both  cases,  as 
with  many  other  symptoms,  are  most- 
ly useful  m  denoting  the  special  modi- 
fication and  force  of  the  nervous  in- 
fluence, and  through  which  is  ihferred 
the  nature,  seat,  and  force  of  disease, 
the  effects  of  remedies,  dee.,  p.  444- 
445,  ^  688 ;  p.  708-710,  ^  951-^2  h. 

AlsO,ToiraDB,KlpNBT,URINB,  SWEAT, 

Bloodlettino,  Index  IL ;  ^  500  m. 

mistakes  in  regard  to,  from  confounding 
the  results  of  experiments  on  trunks 
of  nerves  with  tnose  upon  their  ex- 
panded extremities,  p.  838,  ^  514  <2 ; 
p.  347,  ^  516  dy  No.  10 ;  p.  680-521, 
\  826  d.  MaOy  Medical  and  Physio- 
logical Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  507, 
663-566. 

the  distinction  should  be  observed  be- 
tween irritability,  and  common,  spe- 
cifier and  sympathetic  sensibility,  and 
that  the  last  only  is  concerned  in  re- 
flex action  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
that  causes  affecting  the  nervous  cen- 
tres in  a  direct  manner  operate  pri- 
marily through  excito-motory  nerves 
alone,  p.  88-89,  ^  18^-188  c;  p.  100 
-103,  ^  197-204  ;  p.  280-282,  $  460- 
451 ;  p.  671,  ^  903.  Also,  Mental 
Emotions,  Disgust,  the  individual 
Passions ;  Brain,  Inflammation  of, 
Index  II. 

recent  observations  upon,  confirming  im- 
portant principles  m  these  Institutes, 
p.  803-808,  ^  1039-1045. 

the  coincidences  in  effects  of  reflex  and 
direct  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
or  as  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
nerves  are  engaged  in  the  former  pro- 
cess, and  the  centrifugal  alone  in  the 
latter,  form  the  basis  of  the  Author^s 
demonstration  of  the  substantive  ex- 
istence and  self-actins  nature  of  the 
Soul  and  Instinctive  Principle,  p.  873 
-910,  ^  1069-1082.  Also,  Mental 
Emotions,  the  individual  Passions, 
Index  n. ;  Will,  Index  I.  and  II. 

employed  by  the  Author  to  expound  the 
dependence  of  the  first  act  of  respira- 
tion, when  the  point  of  departure  is 
from  the  skin,  in  Medical  and  Physi- 
ological Commentaries,  and  again  in 
the  original  Essay  on  the  Soul  and  In- 
stinctive  Principle,  and  in  analogical 
demonstration  of  the  substantive  ex- 
istence and  self-acting  nature  of  the 
Soul  in  the  latter  work,  and  in  the 
former  on  account  of  Muller's  affirma- 
tion that  "it  appears  to  me  to  be 
solely  the  stimulus  affoided  to  the 
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bndn  and  medulla  oblongata  by  the 
hlood,vrldch,  immediately  becomes  ox- 
ydized  in  the  lungs"  (Mulleb*s  PAy«- 
tclogy,  p.  335),  upon  which  the  £n- 

S'Lsh  Translator  remarks^  "How  can 
e  air  be  drawn  into  the  lungs  1"— 


and,  in  the  forej 
thor  remarks 


effoing  Essay,  the  Au- 
tbat  "a  beautiful  ex- 


emplification (of  reflex  action  of  the 
.  nervous  system)  is  seen  in  the  new- 
bom  in&nt  and  other  animals  breath- 
ing with  lungs,  as  I  have  explained  on 
a  former  occasion,  since  here  the  first 
impression  is  transmitted  to  the  nerv- 
ous centres  through  the  sensitive 
nerves  of  the  skin  in  consequence  of 
the  contact  of  cold  air  with  the  sur- 
fiice.  This  is  the  rationale  of  the  first 
breath  we  draw,  standing  alone  in  or- 
ganic life ;  and  the  same  thing  hap- 
pens, as  I  also  explained,  when  cold 
air  or  cold  water,  applied  to  the  sur- 
&ce,  reproduces  breathing  in  syncope ; 
or,  if  it  be  ammonia,  dec,  applied  to 
the  nose,  then  the  sensitive  nerves 
are  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  cere- 
bral. I  will  also  now  say  that  the 
function  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve 
is  developed  for  the  first  time  by  the 
first  act  of  inspiration,  and  fully  de- 
veloped, both  as  it  respects  the  lungs 
and  the  stomach."— *£6sat  on  the 
Soul  and  Instinct,  p.  57-58  (1849). 
Also,  Skin,  Loss  of  Blood,  Syncope, 
Index  IL    Also,  p.  406,  §  638. 

explains,  through  its  primary  direct  de- 
velopment by  the  Will,  the  act  of 
roosting  and  of  sleeping  in  the  erect 
posture,  and  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  its  action  upon  the  sphincter  mua- 
cles,  and  employed  in  domonstratiuff 
the  substantive  existence  and  self- 
acting  nature  of  the  Soul  and  Princi- 
ple of  Instinct,  pi  890-691,  ^  1077. 
Also,  Sphincter  Muscles,  Altera- 
tives, Roosting,  dec,  Index  II. 

its  physiological  laws  without  any  prac- 
tical use  tiH  applied  by  the  Author  to 
Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  p.  106, 
^222  6;  p.  111-112,^  334  a,b;  p. 
1 18,  ^  234  A  ;  p.  283,  H&2  &  f  P-  285- 
286,  ^  455  dr-f;  p.  296,  ^  476  c;  p. 
817-318,  ^  493  a-(2;  p.  820,  ^  494 
dd;  p.  829-330,  ^  fiOO  fw;  p.  341- 
842,  4  h\^\h;  p.  515,  ^  819, 820;  p. 
679,  ^  890i  c  ;  p.  696,  ^  892  b ;  p.  690 
-691,  ^  906^-910;  p.  861,  ^  530. 

for  the  convenient  reference  of  those 
who  may  take  an  interest  in  the  Au- 
thor*s  reclamation  (p.  912),  he  sub- 
joins some  of  the  distinct  claims  and 
proofo,  which  for  seventeen  years  had 
received  universal  acquiescence,  of 
his  priority  in  the  application  of  the 
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physiological  laws  of  reflex  action  of 
Che  nervous  system  to  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics  in  all  its  ramifications, 
and  of  the  dependence  of  the  effects 
of  the  Mental  Emotions  and  of  the 
Will  upon  the  same  nervous  infl.aence, 
as  variously  presented  in  this  work, 
and  which  application  is  still  limited 
to  bis  writings,  (^  111-113 ;  ^  t24 ;  f 
226 ;  ^234  a,  b;  p.  113-114,  ^  234 
d{  p.  116-117,  ^  234/,  ^;  p.  236,  ^ 
435-436;  p.  262,  ^  446  a;  p.  264,  ^ 
446  d;  p.  282>284,  ^  451  (M63;  p. 
289,  ^  459  g ;  p.  295,  ^  476  a ;  p. 
295,  ^  475i-476i  b ;  p.  298-299,  ^ 
477  a;  p.  301-302,  ^  481  6;  p.  809- 
310,  ^  484,  No.  5;  p.  318,  ^  493  <2;  p. 
320.  ^  494  dd ;  p.  323-353,  ^  499-524 ; 
p.  357-358,  ^  526  d ;  p.  361-362,  ^ 
530 ;  p.  515-516,  ^8196-820 ;  p.  523, 
^  827  c  ;  p.  592-593,  ^  891i  k ;  p.  648, 
^  898  a;  p.  671-672,  ^  903,  904  a; 
p.  676-677,  ^  904  c;  p.  679-681,  ^ 
905  a ;  p.  690-691,  ^  906  ^ ;  p.  692- 
693,  ^  914-921 ;  p.  698-699,  ^  929- 
935  ;  p.  703-710,  ^  940-952 ;  p.  733 
-735,  ^  972-978 ;  p.  745-746,  ^  990 
»-990i  b ;  p.  873-891,  ^  1069-1077 ; 
p.  912-920,  ^  1084— and  Medical  and 
rhyaiologiaU  Commcntane$j  AXiicXes 
particularly  on  Bloodletting  and  Hu^ 
moral  Pathology^  vol.  i.  (1840);  and 
on  the  Modus  (Operandi  of  Remedies, 
▼ol.  iii.  (1842);  and  as  to  the  *^exci- 
Uhsecretiary  action"  (p.  913),  which 
had  been  noticed  by  Bichat  (p.  270, 
^  447  lO,  and  fiiUy  established  by 
Philip's  Experiments   as  early  as 
1815  (and  therefore  more  than  twen- 
ty years  prior  to  the  cursory  observa- 
tions of  Henle  and  others,  who  had 
only  incidentally  referred  to  it,  p. 
814-315,  ^489;   p.  317-318,^  493 
a-d),  the  Author  applies  it  through- 
out this  work  to  all  the  functions 
which  underffo  any  increase  of  their 
products  (with  the  few  exceptions,  as 
m  the  case  of  vesicants,  &c.,  where 
the  physical  agents,  more  than  the 
nervous  influence,  are  the  exciting 
causes),  and  the  Author  carefully  de- 
fines the  nervous  influence,  both  in  its 
connexion  with  the  secretions  and  all 
other  results,  as  "an  exciting  and 
modifying  cause,"  or  a  "  vital  asent," 
to  distinguish  it  clearly  firom  the  or- 
ganic properties  upon  which  they  es- 
sentially depend,  p.  106-110,  §  224- 
233 ;  p.  193,  ^  356  a;  p.  230-232,  ^ 
422>424;   p.  262-263,  ^  446  a;  p. 
289,  ^  461 ;  p.  294,  ^  475,  and  refer- 
eneee  there ;   p.  326-326,  ^  600  ee ; 
K  335-336,  ^  512  a,  b;  p.  350-358, 
524,  No.  1,  7;  p.  630-632,  ^  892f 
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h;  p.  667-669,  ^  902 /-i;  p.-flK,^ 
943  II,  i;  p.  733-734,  ^  974  a-c;  p. 
746,  ^  990i  fr— and  not  less  le^ 
p.  107-108,^  226,227-,  p.  I09,j 
230;  p.  302-303,^481  c,d;  0.907- 
508,  ^  806 ;  p.  592-593,  ^  m\  i;  p. 
661-663,  ^894  M96;  p.746,$»Di 
h;  Skdativxs,  index  JI.— but,  whati 
ineompaxably  more  important,  ad 
alone  of  any  value,  and  wbid  lis 
Author  claims  as  his  own,  is  the|ii» 
tkal  application  of  the  laws  of  tk 
nervous  system  to  P^logj  and 
Therapeutics,  while,  ako,  he  coBita(> 
]y  represents  its  reflex  anddhed^ 
tton,  when  brought  into  unonulop^ 
eration,  as  aJUertng  the  nataial  eoDfi> 
tion  of  the  secreted  fluids  and  tb 
blood  by  its  influences  upon  organ 
processes,  and  unifoimly  expraodi 
all  the  effects  of  remedial  and  oer* 
bific  agents  beyond  the  seat  of  tla 
direct  operation,  and  the  aoaic^ooiet 
fecta  of  the  Mental  Emotions,  Uuoifb 
its  alterative  action,  and  lepieseouit 
as  always  participating,  as  a  fitii 
and  modifying  caose,  in  the  oipait 
processes  of  animals,  and  eiotlDg 
upon  the  organic  fluids  a  vitalize 
influence — and  it  has  been  doIm 
an  object  to  array  all  this  pfailoMfif 
against  the  chemical,  hamoni,  ini 
physical  doctrines,  p.  193.  ^  356 1 ,* 
p.  262-263,  4  446  a;  p.  289,  k  ^^\ 
p.  335-336,  ^  512  a,  h;  p.  47^  9 
733A;  p.  710-71 1,4 952 H-«iw«'» 
to  what  extent  is  doubtful,  p.  54-55, 
^  110-117;  p.  108-110,  k  227-233; 
p.  224,  ^  309  g;  p.  2S6,  ^  456;  ^ 
289,  ^  461 ;  p.  303,  ^  481  d;  p.838- 
333,  ^  501-502 ;  p.  483-484,  ^  748(; 
p.  746,  ^  990i  ^-nor  can  it  be<fc. 
cided,  p.  286-289,  ^  468-461 ;  p.  298. 
4  476^  b  ;  p.  298,  ^  476*  k;  p.  3M, 
^  479;  p.  303,  ^  481  f,/;  p.34^ 
343,^516a-d;  p.  792-793, $  1«« i 

Religion, 
distinguishes  Reason  flvm  hutiDct,  p 
901,  ^  1078  fi. 

Rbmbdial  Action, 
a  chapter  devoted  to  a  siuniDaiy  nneir 
of  direct  and  reflex  action  of  the  n«T- 
ous  system,  as  variously  expoonded 
in  preceding  parts  of  the  woA  and 
preparatoiy  to  an  exposition  of  the 
modus  operandi  of  filoodletung,  re- 
garding U  as  the  gieat  alterative  agwl 
m  the  production  and  cure  of  dw- 
eases,  modified  in  its  nature  acconi- 
ing  to  the  nature  of  each  exatmf 
cause,  whether  physical  or  iwntai. 
stimulating,  depressant,  or  sedatiw, 
either  simply  so  or  with  alteratiw  0- 
feet,  and  produdng  through  the  ^ 
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dium  of  organic  structure  correspond- 
ing changes  in  the  solids  and  fluids, 
p.  661-683,  ^  894-905.  Also,  Nbrv- 
ocs  Power,  Sympathy,  Index  L  and 
II.;  Rbflbx  Action  op  Nbbtous 
System,  Rembdibs  ;  Causbs,  Morbif- 
ic ;  Bloodlbttino,  Loss  of  Blood, 
Leeching,  Thbrafbutics,  Mbntal 
Emotions,  <Scc.,  Index  II. 
the  whole  philosophy  of  the  operation 
of  remedial  and  morbific  acents  rests 
upon  physiological  principles,  wheth- 
er as  manifested  through  the  n^edium 
.  of  the  nerrous  influence,  or  iri  their 
more  independent  action  upon  the  or- 
ganic constitution  of  parts  with  which 
they  may  come  into  contact,  but  dif- 
fering ham  the  natural  stimuli  of  life 
not  only  in  the  greater  manifestsr 
tions  of  the  nervous  influence,  but  in 
the  alteraJLwe  effects  which  it  exerts, 
p.  1,  H  a ;  P-  !^-4,  ^  2  a-4  a;  p.  36- 
49,  ^  63-81 ;  p.  54-65,  ^  109-117 ;  p. 
58-59,  ^  129  e-t;  p.  61-73,  ^  133- 
163  ;  p.  101-102,  ^  201-202 ;  p.  106 
-112,  \  223-234;  p.  121-122,  ^  237- 
240 ;  p.  147,  ^  330 ;  p.  282-362,  ^  451 
-^30 ;  p.  352,  ^  624  £2 ;  p.  405-414,  ^ 
638-640 ;  p.  541-.543,  ^  852-854 ;  p. 
665,  ^  889/,^;  p.  592-593,  ^  89 U 
k ;  p.  661-667,  ^  894  6-902  d ;  p.  679 
-681,  ^  905a;  p. 703-710, ^ 940-952 ; 
p.  732-736,  ^  971-980 ;  p.  745-746,  ^ 
990^ ;  p.  131-132,  ^  285-288;  p.  398, 
^  626 ;  p.  467,  ^  715-719  ;  p.  503,  ^ 
795 ;  Rbflex  Action,  Remedies  ; 
Causes,  Morbific,  Index  U. 
lying  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole, 
*  both  of  remedial  and  morbific  action, 
is  the  mutabUUy  of  the  Org^anic  Prop- 
erties, which,  in  being  designed  for  a 
variety  of  useful  purposes,  such  as 
the  progressive  changes  of  organiza- 
tion from  Infancy  to  Manhood,  gesta- 
tion, lactation,  d&c,  is  necessarily  sub- 
ject to  deleterious  influences  from  nu- 
merous external  and  internal  causes, 
while  others  of  a  differont  nature  are, 
for  the  same  reason,  and  through  an- 
other great  law  (the  increased  sus- 
ceptitnlitv  of  morbid  states  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  latter  class  in  such  regu- 
lated modes  as  shall  not  act  profound- 
ly), capable  of  substituting  other  path- 
ological changes,  which,  through  an- 
other great  law  (the  inheront  tend- 
ency of  the  organic  properties  to 
maintain  their  normal  state),  subside 
spontaneously  into  the  natural  phys- 
iological conaitions.  See  Vital  Pr  op- 
ertibs,  Index  I. ;  Causes,  Morbific  ; 
Remedies,  Thbrafbutics,  the  several 
sttbdimnons  rolative  to  the  foregoing 
topics.     Also,  Preonancy,  Parturi- 
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TioN,  Lactation,  Organs  of  Gbnbr- 
ATiON,  Index  II. ;  Youth,  Index  I.  and 
IL 
illustrations,  exemplifying,  by  natural 
processes,  the  modus  operandi  of  re- 
medial and  morbific  agents,  physical 
and  mental,  through  direct  and  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  p.  110, 
4  232;  p.  230-232,  ^422-426;  p. 
250-251,  ^  441  c;  p.  262-263,  ^  446 
a ;  p.  284r-286,  ^  454-456 ;  p.  296,  ^ 
476  c;  p.  302,  ^  481  6;  p.  323-328,  ^ 

600  c-500  m;  p.  331-332,  ^  500  o, 

601  i  p.  334,  ^  609 ;  p.  335-341,  ^  612 
-614  m;  p.  344-346,  ^  616  <2,  No.  6 ; 
p.  347-348,  ^  616  d.  No.  13 ;  p.  360- 
358,  ^524;  p.  359,  ^  527  h;  p.  413, 
^639a;  p. 565, ^ 889 ^ ;  p. 692-693, 
^  89U  k;  p.  631-632,  ^  892f  h;  p. 
745-746,  ^  990i ;  p.  886-891,  ^  1077. 
Also,  Youth,  Prbg  nancy,  Lactation, 
Organs  of  Generation, /nd<:x /T. 

its  modus   operandi  and  of  morbific 
'     causes  through  direct  and  reflex  nerv- 
ous action  demonstrated  by  experi- 
ments upon  the  nervous  system,  p. 
295-321,  ^  47^-494. 

the  physiological  laws  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal and  ganglionic  systems  intro- 
duced to  ifiustrate  and  corroborate 
the  A.uthor's  doctrine  of  remedial  and 
morbific  action  throuffh  alterative  in- 
fluences of  direct  and  reflex  nervous 
action,  p.  290-294,  ^462-475;  p.  335 
-362,  ^  612-630. 

a  special  example  of  extensive  remedial 
effect  through  alterative  influence  of 
reflex  nervous  action  in  the  emetic 
operation  of  Tartarized  Antimony, 
and  where  the  secretions  are  seen  to 
be  suddenly  and  greatly  augmented 
through  that  influence,  as  in  the  ex- 
amples supplied  naturally  by  the  kid- 
neys, skin,  lachrymal  gland,  salivary 
and  mammary  glands,  liver,  dec,  p. 
668-669,  <i  902  g,  h;  p.  672,  ^  904  a. 
Also,  Kidney,  Skin,  Urine,  Bile, 
Milk,  Loss  of  Blood,  Weeping, 
Food,  dec,  Index  II. 

other  examples  of  Tartarized  Antimony, 
Meroury,  and  other  things,  of  their 
gradually  alterative  action — ^illustrat- 
mff  the  difference  in  development  of 
reflex  nervous  influence  from  what 
obtains  when  remedies  operate  more 
abruptly — the  same  being  also  true 
of  morbific  causes,  p.  669-681,  ^  902 
t-905  a.  Also,  p.  1 1 1, 4  233^,  233| ; 
p.  285-286,  ^  455  d;  p.  333,  ^  503- 
606 ;  p.  339,  ^  614  ^,  A ;  p.  344-345, 
4  516  d.  No.  6 ;  p.  365,  ^  551 ;  p.  366, 
^  556 ;  p.  416-417,  ^  649  c ;  p.  420- 
424,  ^  654-661 ;  p.  532,  ^  841 ;  p. 
547,  ^  863  d;  p.  551,  ^  8G7 ;  p.  568- 
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669,  ^  889  m,  mm ;  p.  592-698, 4  891^ 
k :  p.  599-600,  ^  892  d ;  p.  646-^49, 
^  893  e-&;  p.  661-663,  ^  894-896; 
p.  668-670,  ^  902  ^-m  ;  p.  675-676, 
\  904  6.  Also,  Altbbatites,  Index 
U. 
iUastrations  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  influ- 
ence is  determined  with  fatal  effect 
by  Hydrocyanic  Acid  and  Strychnia 
---being  analogous  to  sudden  death 
from  blows  upon  the  epigastric  re- 
gion, and  the  shock  of  surgical  opera- 
tions, only  in  the  former  case  the 
nervous  influence  is  fatally  modified 
in  its  nature,  while  in  the  latter  it  is 
excited  only  in  greater  intensity  and 
suddenness,  and  against  their  sup- 
posed absorption,  p.  176,  ^  350^  p ; 
p.  298,  ^  476i  h;  p.  320,  ^  494  <U; 
p.  523-524,  ^  827  d;  p. 670,  ^902/; 
p.  672,  <f  904  fr— and  illustrations,  in 
•  connexion  with  the  foregoing,  of  the 
corresponding  modus  operandi  of  Opi- 
um, Hyoscyamus,  Atropia,  Tobacco, 
Belladonna,  Rhus  vemix,  p.  338,  ^ 
616  d.  No.  13 ;  p.  592-593,  ^  891i  A  ; 
p.  673-675 — and  farther  illustrations 
of  the  eflkient  instrumentality  of  the 
nervous  influence  when  syncope  or 
death  is  suddenly  brought  on,  or  dis- 
ease suddenly  arrested  by  loss  of  blood 
or  by  mental  emotions — all  showing 
how  the  nervous  influence  may  be  de- 
termined directly  upon  the  oiganic 
constitution  of  the  nervous  system, 
as  well  as  upon  other  organs,  either 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  sbock  or  by 
special  virtues  of  moibiiic  causes,  and 
all  conspiring  together  in  showing 
that  a  common  cause  is  the  immedi- 
ate agent,  p.  109,  ^  230 ;  p.  298,  4 
476^  A;  p.  304,  ^481  g;  p.  307-308, 
^  483  c;  p.  334-335,  ^  509-^11 ;  p. 
662-663,  4  895,  896;  p.  703-704,  ^ 
942  b ;  p.  706-707,  ^  947-948 ;  p.  709, 
^951  6--and  associate  with  the  fore- 
going the  sudden  death  of  warm- 
blooded animals  from  the  bite  of  ven- 
omous reptiles,  and  which  was  shown 
by  Girtanner,  and  again  by  Van  Deen 
and  Stilling,  to  be  as  quickly  iatal  in 
evisceratea  frogs  as  in  the  entire,  p. 
319,  ^  A9Ab;  p.  325-^26,  ^Bfi8b-d 
—to  all  of  which  Chemistry  is  de- 
sired to  render  an  intelligible  answer, 
if  it  can,  consulting,  also,  in  tbe  same 
connexion,  Reflex  Action,  Mental 
Emotions,  Jot  and  Anoer,  Fbab, 
Disgust;  Stomach,  Blows  upon; 
Hydrocyanic  Acid,  Antispasmodics, 
Sedatives  {Acomte)y  Opium,  Tobac- 
co, Cantharidbs,  Bloodletting, 
Loss  op  Blood,  Index  IL 
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statement  by  Pbrbira  that  *<  ths  fiet « 
that  in  the  present  state  of  oukmt 
edge  we  cannot  explain  the  wtiu 
medendi  of  a  lar^  Dumber  of  onrbot 
and  most  oertam  remedial  agerti," 
and  that  **  the  methodut  wudaA  of 
Cinchona,  in  its  core  of  intennilteBti, 
is  quite  inexplicable,"  ooniidocd  ■ 
relation  to  Cinchona  by  intenogiiiBi 
its  meihodus  medendi  as  t  Tonicji 
opposition  to  the  doetrioe  of  **a^ 
fneniaJtion  cf  coheeim  cf  tkt  trgm 
mass,"  as  in  the  pooess  of  tau^ 
and  thence  dedocmg  its  opentioB  a 
all  forms  of  disease,  and  of  ill  aih> 
er  remedies,  through  alteiatife  atn 
of  reflex  nervous  inflnfiice,Mdfe 
ther  illustrated  as  an  antipehodktf 
comparison  with  the  antidoul  vtm 
of  Coflfee  and  the  Cdd  daehiopi 
soning  by  Opium,  and  of  Afltiip» 
modics  in  cases  of  spasm,  and  by  tb 
morbific  and  curative  effects  of  iSe- 
ton,  and  converting  the  whole  to  m 
common  account,  which  is  rebtmti 
variously  modified  conditiooi  (rficfa 
nervous  action  aooordiiig  to  tbe  utm 
of  the  causes  by  which  it  is  bnojlt 
into  preternatural  opentioD,  od  thi 
nature  of  the  pathological  conttifl^ 
p.  338,  ^  514  d;  p.  592-593,  ^89Ui; 
p.  596-597,  ^  892  fc,  e;  p.  676481,1 
904  c-905  a;  p.  737-738,^9641 
Also,  p.  67,  ^  14»-15I ;  p.  73,  ^10; 
p.  108-110,  ^  227-233;  p.5«5,*»l 
c-e;  p.  554,  ^  871;  p.  661-fiB,j 
894-896 ;  p.  664-465,  ^  90MOI. 
modus  operandi  of  warmpoolticeiaBi 
hot  fomentations  consiaeRd  throogb 
a  series  of  analogies  in  rehtin  tt 
other  remedies,  till  we  axme  at  ibeM 
most  simple,  but  importaot  aaiili* 
aries  in  establishing  the  lestoitm 
disposiaon,p.681-683,^905i.  AH 
Poultices,  Index  II. 
the  supposed  absorption  of  Uoe  d» 
curial  ointment  contradicted  by  » 
failure  to  detect  the  metal  in  (be  lol- 
ids  or  fluids,  and  in  being  nsefol  » 
cases  of  indurated  tumonn  only  when 
applied  directly  over  them,  aai^ 
statement  in  Pereiia'a  Materia  Mrih 
ca,  which  expresses  the  common  doe- 
trine  that  "the  occasiooal  use  of  the 
waim  bath  promotes  an  «iwrpjwii  of 

the  blue  meicorial  oiDtmentwhcn^ 
pUed  to  the  skin,"  is  remote  fiw»  the 
philosoi^y  which  lefen  the  gwto 
effecto  of  the  roeicurial  to  an  ^ 
creased  susccptibili^  of  the  shn  and 

2rstem  at  laigc,  whidi  tbe  wannhatt 
one  "  promotes,"  and  which  »  maj 
eflectually  promoted  by  lots  of  hW 
and  cathartics  when  meicuiy  »  » 
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ministered  internally,  p.  867,  ^  666  c; 
p.  620,  ^  826  e  ;  p.  624,  ^  827  e.  Al- 
so, Mercurial  Rrhbdibs,  Index  11. 

modus  operandi  of  open  air,  change  of 
air,  exercise,  &c.,  in  their  curative  ef- 
fects through  complex  influences  of 
reflex  nervous  action,  p.  643,  ^  866 ; 
p.  670-^71,  ^  902  m.  Also,  p.  336- 
336,  fi  612  a,  h ;  p.  861-362,  ^  624  c  ; 
p.  364,  ^  626  e;  p.  869,  ^  827  b;  p. 
421-422,  ^  667  a;  p.  686,  ^  906^  b. 
Also,  Exercise,  Phthisis,  Whoop- 
iNo-GouoR,  Ulcers,  Food,  Altera- 
tives, Ahenorrhcea,  Index  11. 

demonstration  of  the  coincident  effects 
of  direct  and  reflex  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  when  brought  into  simple 
operation  in  voluntary  and  involun- 
tary respiration,  and  in  the  voluntary 
and  involuntary  contraction  of  the 
sphincter  muscles,  and  carried  as  the 
fundamental  philosophy  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  modus  operandi  of 
Mental  Emotions  and  of  physical 
causes  in  the  production  and  cure  of 
disease  through  the  same  direct  and 

'  reflex  nervous  action,  and  in  proof, 
also,  of  the  substantive  existence  and 
self-acting  nature  of  the  Soul  and 
Principle  of  Instinct,  p.  106-112,  ^ 
222-234  ;  p.  124-126,  §  243-246 ;  p. 
296,  ^  476  e ;  p.  302,  ^4Slb;  p.  323 
-330,  ^  600  e-9in;  p.  338,  339,  ^  614 
d,  g,  h  i  p.  662,  ^  896 ;  p.  666-670,  ^ 
902  fr-m;  p.  874-881,  }  1071-1076. 
Also,  Mental  Emotions,  Respira- 
tion, Sphinctes  Muscles,  Iris,  dec., 
Index  II. 

distinction  between  the  foregoing  ef- 
fects of  the  nervous  influence  in  the 
natural  processes  and  in  the  opera- 
tion of  remedial  and  morbific  causes, 
physical  and  mental — that,  in  the  lat- 
ter cases,  the  influence  is  alteratwey 
and  attended  by  complex  circles  of 
reflex  action  or  the  nervous  system, 
and  exemplified  by  Cathartics,  Emet- 
ics, Counter-irritants,  Grief,  Hope, 
&c.,  p.  67-68,  ^  149-162  a;  p.  121- 
122,  ^  237-240;  p.  296,  *  476  c;  p. 
823-324,  ^  600  c,  ff ;  p.  663-4S66,  ^ 
889  a-g;  p.  668-669,  9  889  m,mm; 
p.  692-593,  ^  89H  ifc;  p.  646-660,  ^ 
893  e-i;  p.  666-672,  ^  902  &-904  b; 
p.  746,  ^  990}  b. 

organs  not  morbidly  aflected  which  may 
be  brought  under  the  influence  of  rem- 
edies contribute  to  the  cure  of  such 
as  are  diseased,  through  the  alterative 
influence  of  reflex  nervous  action,  the 
latter  organs  bein^  now  rendered  sus- 
ceptible of  such  influences  by  their 
morbid  states,  and  the  influences  thus 
propagated  will  depend  upon  the  na- 
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ture  of  the  remedy,  as,  for  example, 
Taitarized  Antimony  will  establish  a 
powerful  reflected  influence  from  the 
skin,  thouffh  it  do  not  induce  sweat- 
ing, but  Hot  Water  t«^en  internally, 
and  Fear,  will  exert  no  effect,  though 
the^  bathe  the  skin  with  perspiration, 
w)ule  the  compound  powder  of  Ipe- 
cacuanha and  Opium,  though  it  estab- 
lish free  diai^oresis,  may  prove  mor- 
bific in  the  same  cases — showinff, 
also,  that  the  same  principle  holds 
with  morbific  causes,  while  there  fol- 
lows in  the  example  before  us,  and  in 
other  instances  where  the  skin  is 
likely  to  contribute  to  the  curative 
process  (as  in  the  cases  of  Cathartics), 
and  along  with  other  facts,  a  practical 
corollary  that  the  skin  participates  far 
more  than  is  apt  to  be  supposed,  not 
only  in  remedial  influences,  but  in 
morbific,  and  that  it  should  not  be  im- 
paired in  the  former  function  by  ex- 
posure to  cold,  but  rather  promoted 
by  the  warmth  of  a  bed ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing sections,  as  with  all  other  ref- 
erences, have  a  direct  or  an  illustra- 
tive bearing  upon  the  subject,  p.  66,  ^ 
117;  p.  69,  ^  129  t;  p.  63,  ^  137  d; 
p.  66,  ^  143  c;  p.  66-67,  M48 ;  p. 
68,  ^62  a,  6 ;  p.  280-232,  ^  422-424 ; 
p.  286-286,  ^  466  c-/;  p.  302-803,  ^ 
481  e-f;  p.  308-810,  ^484;  p.  319 
-320,  ^  494  d,dd;  p.  336-336,  ^  612 
a,  b ;  p.  388,  ^  614  d ;  p.  339-840,  ^ 
614  k ;  p.  360-368,  ^  624  a-^d;  p.  360 
-^1,  ^28  ;  p.  421-4^,  ^  667  a ;  p. 
461,  ^  692  a ;  p.  466-466,  ^  716 ;  p. 
688-639,  ^  847  ^-848 ;  p.  646-660,  ^ 
863  a-f;  p.  66^-664,  ^  889  a ;  p.  566, 
^  889  ^;  p.  670,  ^  889  n;  p.  633- 
685,  ^  892|  ar<  ;  p.  637,  ^  8921  d,  e  ; 
p.  667-669,  ^  902  e-t ;  ^  966.     Skin, 
Cold,    Miasm,   Whooping  -  Cough, 
Phthisis,  Showbr-Bath,  Counter- 
Irritants,  Index  II. 
the  occurrence  of  a  secondary  or  sym- 
pathetic disease  is  sometimes  follow- 
ed by  a  subsidence  of  a  primary  aflec- 
tion  upon  which  the  secondary  de- 
pends, as  a  consequence  of  alterative 
reflex  nervous  actions  which  are  an- 
alogous to  such  as  are  instituted  by 
counter-irritants,  though  in  a  general 
sense  the  primary  aflfSction  gets  no 
benefit,  but  the  contrary,  from  second- 
ary developments,  p.  65-66,  ^  143  «, 
and  referencet  there ;  p.  67,  ^  148 ;  p. 
361-352,  ^  624  c;  p.  360,  ^  628 ;  p. 
421-422,  ^  667 ;   p.  606,  M04 ;   p. 
639,  ^  848 ;  p.  670,  ^  889  n  ;  p.  652- 
664,  M^  n;  p.  679-681,  ^  906  a. 
Also,  Metastasis,  Poultices,  In^ 
IL 
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BB  displayed  by  the  Mental  Emotions, 
whether  in  their  primary  connexion 
with  excito-motory  nerves  alone,  or  as 
they  give  rise  to  subsequent  devel- 
opments of  reflex  nervous  action  (see 
Mental  Emotions  and  Disgust,  Inr 
dex  IL)f  a  perfect  correspondence  is 
seen  betvreen  their  efifects  and  those 
of  physical  causes,  operating  alike 
upon  distant  parts,  or  upon  the  or- 
ganic constitution  of  the  nervous  cen- 
tres, vnth  both  morbific  and  remedial 
effect,  or  as  anger  and  joy  may  extin- 
guish life  in  the  same  sudden  manner 
as  a  blow  upon  the  head,  or  through 
those  more  complex  nervous  influ- 
ences that  spring  firom  a  blow  upon 
the  region  of  the  stomach,  or  from 
the  shock  of  a  surgical  operation,  or 
from  drinking  cold  water  in  "  a  heat- 
ed state  of  the  body,"  or  from  hydro- 
cyanic acia ;  and  we  unavoidably  de- 
duce from  the  vast  variety  of  effects 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  emo- 
tion or  tne  physical  cause,  and  from 
the  exact  coincidences  in  all  their  ef- 
fects, the  certainty  of  an  immediate 
cause  appertaining  to  the  nervous 
system  and  its  endless  modifications 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  remote 
exciting  cause,  and  looking  alone  at 
the  mental  emotions  and  those  phys- 
ical causes  which  are  incapable  of  ab- 
sorption, and  at  the  diseases  which 
grow  consecutively  out  of  each  other, 
we  are  constrained  by  all  the  immense 
amount  #f  proof  which  is  thus  sup- 
plied to  carry  it  analogically  to  tne 
interpretation  of  the  modus  operandi 
of  all  other  remedial  and  morbific 
agents  through  alterative  influences 
of  that  same  reflex  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  upon  all  parts  beyond  the 
seat  of  their  direct  operation,  and  may 
finally  appeal  for  the  same  testimony 
to  the  natural  stimuli  of  life,  to  the 
blood  as  it  maintains  the  action  of  the 
heart  through  the  same  process  of  re- 
flex nervous  influence,  and  so  of  the 
urine  and  the  bladder,  the  feces  and 
the  sphincter  ani,  the  motions  of  the 
iris,  the  sneezini^  as  induced  by  snuff 
and  the  sun's  light,  the  process  of 
respiration,  the  act  of  deglutition,  and 
as  some  are  imitated  and  others  influ- 
enced by  the  will,  and  as  the  ^nital 
organs  unfold  the   peculiairities  of 
youth,  as  pregnancy  nauseates  the 
stomach  and  develops  the  mammaiy 
elands,  and  as  parturition  starts  the 
flow  of  milk  and  leaves  the  uterine 
system  in  a  condition  to  perpetually 
excite  a  reflex  nervous  influence  that 
shall  maintain  the  secretion  till  men- 
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struatian    terminates   the  pneta, 

while,  also,  the  stUDoliu  of  ncta 

propagates  a  reflex  nenrou  isfliKn 

upon  the  uterine  organs,  and  mb- 

tains  them  in  a  conditioato  cmjcii 

the  final  cause  of  lictatiofr-or,iiiia> 

ing  to  the  natural  displays  of  thenU, 

we  may  pursue  the  eomddeixci  b> 

tween  the  effects  of  fear  and  the  (i» 

taot  of  cold  with  the  nn&cc  of  Ae 

body  in  starting  ontheioflUsttbea. 

cretion  of  urine,  or  as  the  odor  of  U, 

or  its  expectation,  and  its  pRsoK  ■ 

the  stomach  equally  detenoiiieai  a* 

citing  nervous  inflneDGe  npoo  the  si- 

ivaiy  glands,  and  as  grief  and  neo' 

ing  alike  give  rise  toteaxa,aodMtb! 

flun*B  light  and  thinking  of  tbefuii' 

yarn  occasion  sneexiog,  and  u  4 

ffust  and  its  recollection,  and  aooi^ 

ic,  and  tickling  the  ftoces  alib|i»' 

duce  yomiting — and  we  conctade  k; 

commending,  in  connerion  witk  th 

foregoing,    the   following  HdigB; 

which  are  mostly  relative  totheMo* 

tal  Emotions  and  the  Will  to  tk 

candid  attention  of  the  OigaiiicCk» 

ist  and  the  impartial  Mateiialnt,  At 

former  of  whom  will  find  tbese  vA 

inn  of  the  mind  throagh  the  nm 

influence  applied  in  a  great  vinetji^ 

modes  as  parallel  examples  with  tk 

influences  of  physical  agents  oofii. 

and  designed  to  Ulostiate  the  mods 

operandi  of  morbific  and  reseiil 

agents  of  every  denominatuB  aad 

shade,  and  the  latter  an  vtMk 

demonstration,  as  the  Antbor  !»■ 

lieves,  of  the  substantiTe  exuten 

and  self-acting  nature  of  the  SooL^ 

89,  M88  ;   p.  95,  «  188*  i;  p.  10^ 

^215;  p.  107,^327;  p.  108-11(1.  j 

228;  p.  111.^2331;  .pl«4-l25,^ltt 

-246 ;  p.  128,  <f  226, 227;  p.  230,^48 

i ;  p.  268,  ^  446  a;  p. 28I,^45U; p. 

296,^476c;  p. 298, ^476*4; p. 300- 

802,  4  479,  480,  481  h;  p.  81^313, J 

487^, A;  p.3l4,^488|;  p. 32*^1,^ 

600  c-o ;  p.  334-336,  ()  607-513 ;  p. 

387, 4  614  c ;  p.  338,  ^  6U/;  p  ^ 

341,^614 /,fli;  p. 366,«M5f;P*w 

^70,  i  666-668 ;  p.  378-381,^78 

iW79  ;  p.  882,  ^  681  en;  p.  W  J 

697  d;  p.  388,  ^  698  d;  p.  39M 

600  6, 601  c ;  p.  417,  ^  649e,-  p.4TO, 

4  740  a;  p.  623,  ^  827  c;  ^586- 

626,  4  828  a-« ;  p.  627.  ^  838  dj 

630,  4  837  *;  p.  634,  ^844;  p^7, 

4  863  d;  p.  680,  ^  Sm^i  P-^* 

891  g,  h;  p.  689-690,  §  891  ^  f 

692-593,  4  89H  *;  P-^^'*SlA' 
p.  631-632,  4  892J  b,  c;  p.  66%W 
4  896;  p.  664,  ^900;  p.  f^^^ 
903-904  a;  p.  674,  ^  904  i;  p.  «"> 
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^  904  6;  p.  681-682,  ^  906  d;  p. 
701,  ^  938  6 ;  p.  704,  ^  943  ^944 a; 
p.  707,  ^  947;  p.  709,  ^  961  d;  p. 
714,  ^  958  b ;  p.  733,  ^  974  c ;  p. 
734-735,  4  975  ^976 ;  p.  746-746.  ^ 
960^  a,  6;  p.  804,  ^  1040;  p.  866- 
868,  ^  1067 ;  p.  874,  ^  1071 ;  p.  876- 
881,  ^  1072-1076;  p.  886-«91,  ^ 
1077.  Also,  the  ee^eral  topics  al- 
luded to  in  the  foregoing  preamble,  as 
embraced  in  Index  JL 

illustrated  in  all  its  phases  by  the  mo- 
dus operandi  of  Setons,  whose  variety 
of  effects  manifest  all  that  is  essen- 
tially relative  to  the  operation  of  all 
remedial  and  morbific  agents,  physic- 
al and  mental,  and  as  well  in  respect 
to  the  direct  local  action  of  physical 
causes  as  to  their  influences  through 
•the  medium  of  reflex  action  of  toe 
nervous  system,  and  exemplifying 
also  the  distinction  made  by  the  Au- 
thor between  the  transient  operation 
of  the  nervous  influence  as  brought 
into  effect  by  a  single  or  interrupted 
applications  of  remedial  and  moibific 
agents  and  by  their  undisturbed  or  but 
temporarily  suspended  application,  p. 
679-681,  4  906  a ;  p.  668-669,  ^  902 
g-4.  Also,  Altbrativss  ;  Antimo- 
ny, Tartarizbd  ;  Sphxnctib  Mus- 
cles, Roosting,  Index  II. 

if  disease  be  limited  to  a  part  on  which 
remedies  mal^e  their  direct  impression, 
the  change  may  then  be  instituted  by 
the  direct  action  of  the  cause  upon 
the  organic  states  of  the  part  (the 
nerves,  however,  participating  more 
or  less,  p.  476,  ^  733  A ;  p.  483-484,  ^ 
746  c),  and  which  may  be  also  true 
of  morbific  causes  in  their  production 
of  disease,  as  seen,  in  either  case,  of 
the  curative  or  morbific  effects  of 
caustics,  dec. ;  but  it  more  commonly 
happens  that  a  reflected  nervous  in- 
fluence upon  the  part  is  the  immedi- 
ate agent,  p.  66-68,  ^48;  p.  422- 
423,  ^  658.  Also,  Rbmbdiis,  where 
this  subject  is  illustrated  through  nu- 
merous references,  Index  II.;  ^  614  &. 

distinctions  to  be  observed  between  im- 
pressions made  on  irritabiUty,  and 
eommonj  specific^  and  eympaiheiie  sen- 
sibility,  and  that  the  last  only  is  con- 
cerned in  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  while  causes  affecting  the 
nervous  centres  in  a  direct  manner 
operate  primarily  through  excito-mo- 
tory  nerves  alone,  p.  671,  ^  903. 
Also,  p.  88-90,  ^  183-188  c;  p.  100- 
103,  <f  197-204 ;  p.  280-282,  ^  460- 
461 ;  Mental  Emotions,  Reflbx  Ac- 
tion, individual  PassionSy  Disodbt  ; 
Brain,  Inflammation  or,  Index  II. 
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the  fundamental  philosophy  of  disease 
and  its  cure,  according  to  the  Au- 
thor's interpretation,  is  perfectly  sim- 
ple, but  involves  very  complex  laws 
and  details,  consisting  in  the  former 
respect  of  certain  changes  in  the  nat- 
unil  physiological  conditions,  and  in 
the  latter  of  introducing  other  patho- 
logical changes  that  shall  subside 
spontaneously  into  the  natural  condi- 
tions, p.  3-4,  (i2b-d;  p.  331,  ^  600 
o;  p.  122,  ^  239,  240 ;  p.  333,  ^  603- 
606 ;  p.  362,  ^bUd;  p.  413^14,  f 
639-640 ;  p.  427,  ^  667-669 ;  p.  473- 
474,  ^  733  e,  f;  p.  631,  ^  839 ;  p. 
636-639,  ^  847-860 ;  p.  641,  4  862- 
864  b;  p.  642,  ^  864  c-^;  p.  644- 
646,  ^  868-869  a ;  p.  692-693,  ^  891i 
kt  p.  662,  ^  896 ;  p.  663-666,  ^  897- 
901 ;  p.  646,  ^  893  e ;  p.  662,  ^  893  / ; 
p.  679,  ^  906.  Rbmbdies  ;  Causes, 
Morbific;  Therapeutics;  Diseases, 
Self-Limited  ;  Small-Pox,  Struc- 
ture, Index  II. 

may  introduce  a  variety  of  pathological 
changes  in  any  existing  disease,  ei- 
ther of  which  may  be  aoequate  to  the 
cure,  since  all  remedies  operate  by 
establishing  morbid  states  that  will 
soon  subside  spontaneously,  the  re- 
flex nervous  influence  through  which 
the  changes  are  effected  being  modi- 
fied according  to  the  special  virtues 
of  every  remedy  (which  includes  the 
dose,  the  nature  of  the  disease,  con- 
tingent influences,  dec.),  and  hence 
the  reason  why  loss  of  blood,  cathar- 
tics, tartarized  antimony,  mercury, 
ipecacuanha,  counter-irritants,  syn- 
cope from  mental  emotions,  &c.,  will 
alike  remove  eomnum  inflammation, 
and  certain  "  specifics"  (cinchona,  ar- 
senic, guaiacum,  colchicum,  iodine) 
specific  forms  of  inflammation  when 
they  would  increase  common  inflam- 
mation, and  cinchona,  arsenic,  a 
shock  of  the  mind,  and  many  other 
things  whose  chemical  and  other 
physical  properties  are  totally  differ- 
ent frdm  each  other  will  break  up  an 
intermittent  fever,  and  which  are  also 
propounded  as  problems  for  Organic 
Chemistry,  p.  107-111,  ^  227-233i; 
p.  333,  ^  603-606;  p.  417,  ^  649  c, 
660  ;  p.  424-426,  ^  662  a-e  ;  p.  428, 
^  671-674 ;  p.  486,  ^750b;  p.  642, 
i  864  c-e;  p.  644,  ^  867;  p.  646- 
646,  ^  859  6-861 ;  p.  647-660,  ^  863 
d;  ip.  663,  ^  870  aa;  p.  696-697,  $ 
892  6,  c  ;  p.  604-606,  ^  892  m^ ;  p. 
611-612,^  892i/-»;  p. 669,^  893  ^; 
p.  662-666,  ^  896-901 ;  p.  709,  ^  961 
b;  p.  787,  M84;  ^  892  b;  ^  892^ 
«;  ^  904  d;  4  1069.    Mental  £mo- 
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TI0N8,  Joy  and  Anger,  Fkas,  Hope, 
Disgust,  <kc.,  Index  11. 

in  very  complex  conditionfl  of  disease, 
as  idiopathic  fever  attended  by  in- 
flammations of  many  paits,  the  rela- 
tions between  the  morbid  states  may 
be  such  that  a  single  remedy,  as  loss 
of  blood,  tartarized  antimony,  or  mer- 
cury, may  oTerthrow  the  entire  as- 
semblage, p.  63,  ^  147  c~e ;  p.  65,  ^ 
143  e ;  p.  66-67,  ^  148-151 ;  p.  298, 
(i  476i  h ;  p.  837,  ^  514  6,  c ;  p.  367, 
^  557  a,  & ;  p.  465-466,  ^  715 ;  p.  538, 
^  847  g;  p.  552-554,  ^  86^-871 ;  p. 
662-664,  ^  895-900 ;  p.  731-732,  ^ 
970  c  ;  p.  789-740,  ^  986-987. 
Rbmbdibs — continued  from  Index  /., 

operate  through  the  natoial  laws  which 
govern  orfanic  processes  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  as  do  also  morbific 
causes,  but  bring  into  preternatural 
effect  the  nervous  influence.  See  this 
tuhdxviaum  under  Reflbx  Action  of 
THB  Nervous  System.  Also,  Hu- 
moral Pathology,  Chemical  Physi- 
ologists,/n^iez//.;  Organic  Chem- 
istry, hidex  L  and  II. 

should  be  addressed  to  the  pathok>flicaI 
conditions  as  denoted  by  the  whole 
assemblage  of  symptoms,  and  not  to 
isolated  ones,  p.  65-67,  <f  143  <;-151 ; 
p.  73,  4  163 ;  p.  147,  ^  830 ;  p.  424- 
425,  ^  661-662 ;  p.  428,  4  694  a ;  p. 
430-433,  ^  675-^76  a;  p.  437-442,  ^ 
684-686  ;  p.  456-460,  ^  695-708 ;  p. 
479-480,  ^  471  a,  b ;  p.  486,  ^  750  b ; 
p.  487-489,  ^  756 ;  p.  498-499,  ^  785 ; 
p.  505,  ^  801 ;  p.  510,  ^  813  6 ;  p.  541 
-542,  ^  854  bb ;  p.  545,  ^  859  b ;  p. 
548-550,  ^  863  d;  p.  551-554,  ^  867 
-871 ;  p.  560-561,  ^  886-888 ;  p.  597 
-^600,  ^  892  e,  d ;  p.  603-604,  ^  892  A;  ; 
p.  606,  ^89flp;  p.  609-610,  ^  892i 
d;  p.  613,  ^  892i  c;  p.  615-617,  ^ 
892i/-^;  p.  636-642, 4  8924  ii-i ;  p. 
663-665,  ^  897-901 ;  p.  724-728,  $ 
961;  p.  729-782,  ^  066-970 ;  p.732- 
736,  ^  971-980. 

by  their  impression  upon  parts  with 
which  they  come  in  contact,  if  their 
nature  admit  of  it,  or  according  to 
other  impressions  arising  from  loss 
of  blood,  exerdse,  &c.,  influences  are 
transmitted  through  sensitive  fibres  of 
compound  nerves  (mainly  of  the  sym- 
pathetic) to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis, 
which  rouse  and  reflect  the  nervous 
influence  upon  various  parts  of  the 
organism,  but  paxticularly  upon  the 
seats  of  disease,  and  when  Mental 
Emotions  give  rise  to  analogous  ef- 
fects, the  principle  is  the  same,  only 
the  influence  is  now  primarily  exerted 
directly  upon  the  nervous  centres  and 
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the  first  movement  centrilbgil,  aad 
what  is  true  in  this  respect  of  lae. 
dies  is  equally  so  of  moifaific  cana, 
p.  88,  ^  183-185;  p.  89,  ^  188  «,i; 
p.  05,  ^  188i<i,  189  a;  p.96-98,| 
189  e-191  b;  p.  101-103,^301-308; 
p.  106-113, ^222-234^;  pOO-Sl, 
^  422-423  ;  p.  253,  ^  441  i;  p.»3- 
270,  ^  446  a-447  d;  p.2S2,4451/, 
p.  283-284,  i  452  c,  453 ;  p.28».9(, 
\  455  <2-457 ;  p. 289, ^459^;  p.2SS, 
4  476  a  ;  p.  296,  ^  476  £,  476^  i;  ^ 
298-299,  4  477  a;  p.  301-3^^^ 
b-d;  p. 809-310,^ 484 M8S:f 313 
-314,  ^  487  ^-488i;  p.  31&4iaj 
492-493 ;  p.  320,  ^4QAii;  piSSU 
496, 497 ;  p.  323-362,  ^  4»^^;  f 
364,  ^  547 ;  p.  415-417,  ^  649;  ft.^ 
-423,  4  657-658 ;  p.  430-432,  ^6^; 
p.  451,  ^  691-692;  p. 478-479,^11) 
-741 ;  p.  609,  ^811;  p.516^lM 
819  ^-820;  p.622-^2a,^6S7&.<,7 
530-633, 4  837  ^-841 ;  p.534,^»tt; 
p.  541-542,  ^  854  bb;  p.544,^8S7; 
p.  545,  ^  859  a-c;  p.  547-^^» 
d;  p.  551-553,  4  867-870;  pi«lt 
870  aa;  p.  554-556,  ^  873;  p.S^ 
693,  ^  691  k;  p.  644-652,  ^SSSc-s; 
p.  661-683,  ^  894-905;  p.C»m 
^  914-921 ;  p.  698-699,  ^  989-SS: 
p.  703-710,  ^  940-962 ;  p.  7S*-7!4 
^  961-964 ;  p.  732-736,  ^  97^980; 
p.  745-746,  ^  990  «-«90i  b;  f-Tf^ 
767,  4  1009  a, ^;  p.862-^ilOS6 
-1067. 
operate  through  infloeDces  of  n^ 
nervous  action  according  to  itn^( 
and  special  vital  eonttiluim  ^^' 
ent  part*  (some  remediea  aifa^ 
particular  tissues  as  united  io  ontm 
eompomid  organs  only,  or  oo^  pv- 
ticular  parts  of  a  continooiM  tinae), 
and  according  to  the  dbsfet  tki» 
dergo  from  infancy  to  ainU  egt,  ad 
temperament,  and  espedaUf  ai  oej 
may  be  diverted  by  mwbdomi^ 
their  natural  conmtion,wbichi«Ma 
them  more  susceptible  of  iand»l»- 
fluences,  but  also  aoconfiof  to  the  sai- 
ural  stimuli  of  life,  thoogli  mm 
,  firom  the  natural  not  only  i»  tbe  far 
greater  manilestatioDs  of  ^  ^ 
nervous  influence,  but  in  the  •«««• 
Hve  eflect  it  exerts  in  diaeMed  ^ 
of  the  body— the  same  being  tiM  m 
principle  of  morbific  cauie«;«™*| 
also,  many  natural  stimoli,  ••Pf^'v 
food,  may  be  profoundly  nwtaK  or 
curative  in  diseased  •»»»«  «„7 
body,  p.  3,  ^2  A;  p.  5^  M^": 
p.  59,  ^  129  M ;  p.  61-73, « 133-lJl . 
p.  98,^191  6;  p.  120-122. ^^5- 

240;  p.l30,«278;p.23U^ 
424;  p. 284-289, ^464-461;  p. 368, 
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^  424  d;  p.  354-361,  ^  526-530;  p. 
364,  ^  548 ;  p.  365-368,  ^  551-560 ; 
p.  373-390,  ^  574-601 ;  p.  399,  ^  630; 
p.  415-416,  ^  648  d-M9  b;  p.  418,  ^ 
651  a,b;  p.  421-422,  ^  657  a,  b;  p. 
424,  ^  662 ;  p.  425,  ^  663 ;  p.  428,  ^ 
671 ;  p.  435,  ^  680 ;  p.  467,  ^  718  ;  p. 
468-469,  ^  722 ;  p.  502-504,  ^  793- 
798 ;  p.  509,  ^  81 1 ;  p.  520-521,  ^  826 
d ;  p.  522-523,  ^  827  6,  e  ;  p.  530,  ^ 
837  6;  p.  535-^9, ^  847-850 ;  p.  541 
-542,^854M;  p. 543,^855;  p. 545, 
^  859  a-e;  p.  553,  ^  870  oa;  p.  554, 
4  871 ;  p.  565-566,  ^  889  ^,  t ;  p.  579 
-580,  ^  890i  d  ;  p.  597-698,  ^  892  <;  ; 
p.  612,  ^  892i  a ;  p.  624,  ^  892|  <i  ;  p. 
634-636,  ^  892^  5,  c ;  p.  647,  ^  893  c ; 
p.  649,  ^  893  A;  p.  651,  f  893  A;  p. 
657-659,  ^  893  p,  q ;  p.  661-665,  ^ 
894-900 ;  p.  669,  ^  902 1 ;  p.  676-679, 
^  904  c,  d;  p.  703-711,  ^  940-952; 
p.  731,  ^  970  c;  p.  732-736,  ^  972- 
980 :  p.  745-746,  ^  990^ ;  p.  864,  ^ 
1066. 

distinction  in  the  natural  constitution  of 
difTerent  tissues  and  of  parts  of  a  con- 
tinuous tissue,  and  of  compound  or- 
gans of  which  they  form  component 
parts,  illustrated  by  natural  stimuli, 
and  by  their  products,  and  by  their 
disturbing  influences  when  morbidly 
affected,  p.  61,  ^  132-183  b;  p.  62- 
68,  ^  135-152,  and  references  there, 
and  tit  supra — and  &rther  illustrated 
by  the  effects  of  Aloes  (showing  that 
it  does  not  act  particularly,  as  gener- 
ally supposed,  upon  the  rectum,  but 
mostly  on  the  small  intestine),  p. 
467,  $  718 ;  p.  566,  ^  889  i;  p.  856- 
857,  ^  1063  b;  also,  p.  565-566,  ^ 
889  g — and  by  other  cathartics.  Rhu- 
barb, Senna,  the  Saline,  Calomel,  Jal- 
ap, dLc,  according  to  the  special  vir- 
tues  of  each,  their  doses  and  combina- 
tions, p.  554-556,  ^  872  a ;  p.  566,  ^ 
889  t ;  p.  568-569,  ^  889  m,  mm ;  p. 
571,  ^  890  6 ;  p.  575,  ^  890  i ;  p.  838 
-861,  ^  1058-1065— and  by  Tartar- 
ized  Antimony,  Cantharides,  Iodine, 
Ergot,  and  numerous  other  individual 
su^tances.  See  the  ArtieleSf  Index 
II 

tabular  views  of  the  foregoing  consid- 
erations relative  to  peculiarities  of 
structure  as  they  respect  the  opera- 
tion of  remedies  and  morbific  causes, 
and  in  the  relation  of  tissues  to  com- 
pound organs,  illustrated  h^  ^^^  ^^ 
ative  liability  to  inflammation  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  the  relative  degrees 
of  danger,  and  the  relative  exigencies 
for  loss  of  blood  as  the  disease  may 
affect  one  part  or  another,  p.  69-73, 
4  160-162. 

Yy 
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render  the  nervous  influence  aiUrative^ 
excitaTit,  sedative,  or  simply  devress* 
ant^  according  to  the  nature  of  each 
one  (which  includes  the  dose,  combi- 
nations, dec,  and  the  modifying  influ- 
ences of  disease  and  surrounding  cin 
cumstances),  and  this  whether  it  op- 
erate through  reflex  action,  as  in  the 
case  of  external  causes,  or  in  a  direct 
manner,  as  with  mental  emotions — 
and  so,  also,  with  morbific  causes,  p. 
95,  ^  1881  d ;  p.  107-1 11,^  226-233} ; 
p.  253,  ^  441  (2;  p.  296,  ^  476  c;  p. 
301-305,  ^  481  6-482 ;  p.  306,  ^  483 ; 
p.  315,  ^  492 ;  p.  323-353,  ^  500  c- 
524  ;  p.  365-366,  ^  551-656 ;  p.  427- 
428,  ^  670,  671  ;  p.  430-433,  ^  675 ; 
p.  480,  ^  743 ;  p.  609,  ^  811 ;  p.  612, 
<i  817;  p.  523,  \  827;  p.  534,  ^  844; 
p.  565,  ^889  /,  g ;  p.  670,  ^  889  n ;  p. 
657,  ^  893  p ;  p.  661-663,  ^  894-896  ; 
p.  666-672,  ^  902  ^904  a ;  p.  724- 
727,  ^  961-963 ;  p.  733-735,  ^  974- 
976;  p.  773-776,  ^  1023-1024;  p. 
829,  4  1057  a ;  p.  865<868,  (f  1067. 

their  operation  through  alterative  influ- 
ence of  reflex  nervous  action  rendered 
manifest  by  the  special  relations  of 
the  alimentary  canal  to  the  nervous 
system,  and  other  special  anatomical 
provisions,  p.  335-336,  ^  512  a-513 ; 
p.  565-666,  ^  889  g.  Also,  Mucous 
Tissue,  first  subdivision,  Lactkals, 
Index  11. 

what  general  considerations  should  de- 
termine the  use  of  one  remedy  or  an- 
other, and  other  relative  things,  p.  430 
-433,  ^  675 ;  p.  438-442,  ^e^b-d; 
p.  540,  ^  851 ;  p.  543-544,  ^  857 ;  p. 
545,  ^  859  b ;  p.  556-657,  ^  873-875 ; 
p.  660-562,  <i  885-888  ;  p.  567-568,  ^ 
889  /;  p.  670,  ^  889  n;  p.  600,  ^  892 
d;  p.  605,  ^  892  m;  p.  740,  ^  989. 

according  to  the  nature  of  each  one,  or 
of  two  or  more  in  combination,  and 
according  to  the  number  of  constitu- 
ent parts,  respectively,  a  new  remedy 
is  created,  which  enables  us  to  great- 
ly simplify  the  Materia  Medica,  and 
exemplified — showing,  also,  the  im- 
portance of  extemporaneous  prescrip- 
tions, and  the  injurious  tenaency  of 
standing  formula,  and  how  the  reflex 
nervous  influence  may  be  variously 
directed  in  the  cure  of  diseases  by  ar- 
tificial means — and  what  is  true  of 
the  effects  of  one,  or  more  remedies 
in  combination,  or  in  consecutive  or- 
der, is  also,  in  principle,  of  morbific 
causes,  p.  27,  ^  62 ;  p.  94-95,  ^  188^ 
d;  p.  107-110,  4  227-232 ;  p.  340,  ^ 
614  h;  p.  417,  ^  650 ;  p.  418-419,  ^ 
652  6-653  e ;  p.  422-425,  ^  662-663 ; 
p.646,f  860;  p. 647, ^ 863 (i ;  p.554 
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-556,  ^  872  a;  p.  566-667,  ^  889  k; 
p.  661-662,  ^  894;  p.  838-841,  ^ 
1058  ;  p.  851-862,  ^  1060-1066. 

combinations  and  uses  of,  and  t^eir  phi- 
losophy in  variously  modifying  the  al- 
terative influence  of  reflex  nervous 
action,  ibid. 

often  possess  compound  virtues,  when 
they  should  be  regarded  as  acting  as 
a  whole ;  but  one  of  the  virtues,  al- 
though in  opposition  to  each  other, 
may  take  full  efiect  without  the  oth- 
ers being  manifested,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  pathological  conditions, 
as,  either  the  tonic  or  antiphlofistic 
virtue  of  Cinchona  may  be  fully  in 
the  ascendant  in  the  same  disease,  or 
•  the  tonic,  stimulating,  antiphlogistic, 
or  astringent  virtue  oi  Rhubarb — ^such 
remedies  being  also  distributed  in  the 
Author*8  Therapeutical  Arrangement 
of  the  Materia  Medica  into  as  many 
difierent  groups  as  they  are  distin- 
guished for  two  or  more  virtues,  p. 
424,  ^  662  b  ;  p.  430-433,  (f  675 ;  p. 
487-489,  ^  766  a,  b ;  p.  653,  ^  870  aa  ; 
p.  554-556,  ^  872  a  ,•  p.  671-672,  ^ 
890  b;  p.  675,  ^  890  i,  *;  p.  681,  ^ 
890}^  e;  p.  697-598,  ^  892  £;  p.  605 
-607,  ^  892  m-r  ,*  p.  61 1,  ^  892^  A ;  p. 
855,  ^  1062. 

the  right  doses  of,  and  the  extent  of 

-  other  means,  next  in  importance  to 
the  right  remedies,  but  often  of  very 
diflicult  adjustment,  'and  some  exam- 
ples— also,  againM  the  chemical  and 
other  physical  hypotheses,  and  de- 
monstrative of  the  accuracy  of  the 
Author's  doctrine  of  their  operation 
through  alterative  influence  of  reflex 
nervous  action,  p.  632-533,  ^  841 ;  p. 
643-544,  ^  857 ;  p.  563,  ^  870  aa ;  p. 
666-569,  i  889  k-^m;  p.  696-604,  ^ 

892  d-k;  p.  660-661,  ^  893  t-^;  p. 
672,^904a;  p.  676-676,  ^  904  A ;  p. 
711-714,  ^  954-968;  p.  726-728,  ^ 
961  c-964  c  ;  p.  729-730,  ^  968-969  ; 
p.  733-736,  ^  974-980 ;  p.  748-749, 
^  992  by  c ;  p.  760-751,  ^  994-999 ;  p. 
840-^41,  ^  1058  d;  p.  870-872,  ^ 
1068  c,  d. 

time  and  order  of  their  admiiiistration 
next  in  importance,  and  variously  ex- 
emplified, p.  367,  ^  656  c ;  p.  428,  ^ 
672 ;  p.  430-433,  ^  675-676  a ;  p.  648 
-549,  \  863  d;  p.  651-564,  ^  867-871 ; 
p.  670,  ^  889  n ;  p.  596-696,  ^  892  aa ; 
p.  696-698,  ^  892 ;  p.  600,  ^  892  <2  ; 
p.  641-642,  ^  S9^  i ;  p.  648-649,  ^ 

893  g,  h;  p.  668-659,  ^  893  p;  p. 
728,  ^  964  d;  p.  841,  ^  1058  e. 

in  disease,  their  action  is  on  common 
ground  with  morbific  agents,  physic- 
al and  mental,  and  the  natural  stimuli , 
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of  life,  ail  of  which  operate  vkk  is* 

creased  intensity  in  moibid  iU(i,aJ 

according  to  the  varying  necepttE- 

ties,  and  many  renie(ities,sadiaiti(- 

tarized  antimony,  io^ne,ef^ii». 

nic,  &c.,  which  are  ^cmeMjt^ 

tive  in  their  smallest  dots,  exotv 

effect  in  such  doses  upon  ba]%  » 

gans,  and  being  alike  tioe  vkUff 

operating  upon  the  orgaoie  conife- 

tion  of  parts  or  throD^  itAa  xla 

of  the  nervous  system,  a  aiiflea» 

plification  ofthewboleofwlucbiin 

m  the  fidlure  of  a  miU  flolntios  if'ie 

acetate  of  lead  to  produce  aoj  cfa 

upon  the  tunica  conjunctiva  iiiiM» 

ral  state,  which  may  quidly  eebmi 

mild  inflammation  of  the  ncotBC, 

or,  on  the  contrary,  aggTatatetoiw 

intense  degree,  and  caimeciB|;b 

with  the  curative  and  moa^Aa 

of  a  Seton  upon  the  eame  Sk* 

when  inserted  in  the  nape  of  tbeied 

(p.  679-681,  ^  905  a),  we  auk  s 

the  combined  aspect  of  the  t^atm 

of  remedies  through  alteiaizie  ttt 

ences  of  reflex  nemnu  adka,^ 

for  good  or  for  evil,  upoo  pati  «■ 

cealed  from  observatioD,  aod  ^ 

their  onranic  constitotion,  aiidaeaiJ' 

ing  to  the  increased  and  niji^» 

ceptibilities  arising  from  diiEMe,B 

well  also  according  to  the  iulBia!a» 

stitution  of  the  affected  ptiti^jLl^! 

*;  p.  69, ^  129 h; p.63,^  137i,jtS,| 

143  c;  p.  67,^!4&-151;^68,^la 

b;  p.  120-122,^ 237-240;  P.3S4M, 

^  602-606  ;  p.  339-340,  ^514f,4,  p^ 

862,  ^  524  d;  p.  Al6-4\7,^Mti; 

p.  421-423,  ^  667-658;  ^^\ 

680;   p.  456,  ^  698;  p.  46^1 

716;   p.  482,  ^744;  p.«)9,piOi 

p.  631,  ^  838-840 ;  p.  535-539.^84-- 

850 ;  p.  641-642,  ^  864  hb;  p.5^  k 

859  a,  ft;  p.  663,  ^870fl«;  F*^ 

608,^892fl,6;p.618,^892M;P 

623,  ^  892f  c ;  p.  665-671,  *  9B  «: 

TO ;  p.  709,  ^  961  W;  p-  7»4-7»,? 

961  a-e ;  p.  733-736,  ^  J>74-«0. 

from  the  foregome  and  other  ptma 

of  a  fundamentJnato»w»»««».2 

conclusion  that  if  &seu»  be  hmiW 

to  the  part  upon  ^lw»  i«?«*f 

make  their  direct  impresaon, Uwrt- 

utary  influence  may  he  we'^JS 
ly  upon  the  organic  slates  mm 
the  intervention  of  the  neiwiw  Bflo- 
ence,  exceptmg  so  fer  w  tw^J^ 
constitute  a  part  of  the  rtnirt«j 
which  is  particularly  t/nc  of  «  »» 
remedies  which  are  intended  to  w 
thus  restricted,  such  as  caoiti«,aw 
many  applicaUons  to  cutaDCOW^ 
eases ;  but  it  ie  in  respect  to  in» 
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remedies,  as  with  most  morbific  caus- 
es in  their  production  of  disease  in 
parts  upon  which  their  direct  morbific 
mipression  is  made,  that,  in  the  for- 
mer case,  the  curative  efiect  upon  a 
diseased  part  as  it  respects  the  di- 
rect impression  is  sreatly  the  result 
of  an  alterative  teSex  nervous  influ- 
ence reverberated  through  the  appro- 
priate nerves  of  the  part,  or  as  the 
remedy  or  morbific  cause  may  insti- 
tute sources  of  reflex  action  in  other 
parts — all  of  which  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  act  of  vomiting,  whether  pro- 
duced by  an  emetic,  or  the  gravid  ute- 
rus, or  disease  of  the  kidney,  or^  to- 
bacco applied  to  the  snrfiice,  or.  tick- 
ling the  fauces,  or  by  a  mental. emo- 
tion, when,  in  all  the  cases,  a  reflex 
action  is  reverberated  upon  the  stom- 
ach through  the  efzcito-motory  fibres 
of  the  same  nerve  that  transmitted  the 
primary  impression  to  the  nervous 
centres,  p.  6&-67,  ^  148 ;  p.  89,  ^  188 
a ;  p.  102,  ^  203 ;  p.  284-287,  ^  463 
c-459 ;  p.  289,  ^6 1 ;  P-  296,  ^  476  e ;  p. 
302,^4816;  p. 315-316,^92;  p. 823 
-^24,  (^  500c  ;  p.  327,  ^  600  i;  p.  338, 
^514^;  p. 339-841, ^614^-fa;  p.347 
-348,  ^  516  d,  Nos.  11-13;  p.  416- 
417,  ^  649  e;  p.  421-423,  ^  667  a- 
658  ;  p.  476,  (f  733  h ;  p.  483-484,  ^ 
746  ;  p.  622-623,  ^  827  b,  c;  p.  631, 
^  840 ;  p.  647-660,  ^  863  d;  p.  666- 
672,  ^  902  6-904  ^  p.  886,  ^  5Ub. 
the  foregoing  inquiry  has  been  intro- 
duced un&r  the  Article  Rbmbdial 
Action  by  a  reference  to  certain  sec- 
tions where  the  modus  operandi  of 
Cinchona  and  Mercury  and  some  oth- 
er things  is  shown  to  depend  upon  al- 
terative influences  of  reflex  nervous 
action,  and  wetnay  now  look  at-  other 
sections  relative  mostly  to  Tartarized 
Antimony,  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  what  is  known  as  the  eu- 
muloHve  eflect  of  remedies  (that  is  to 
say,  when  their  efiects  are  not  partic- 
ularly manifested  until  after  a  num- 
ber of  doses,  and  there  may  be  then  a 
sudden  and  powerful  display  of  a  cu- 
rative or  morbific  nature),  and  in  part 
as  a  fiirther  demonstration  against  the 
doctrine  of  operation  by  absorption, 
since,  if  it  be  allowed  that  the  medi- 
cine is  absorbed,  all  its  influences  upon 
disease  may  bo  shown  to  depend  on 
its  action  upon  the  stomach  and  con- 
sequent reflex  actions  of  the  nervous 
system — for  if  the  doctrine  of  absorp- 
tion were  true,  it  should  not  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  its  small  therapeutical 
doses  to  near  the  point  of  nausea  to 
subdue  inflammations  and  febrile  ex- 
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citements,  while  it  is  one  of  the  post 
fiuniliar  facts  that  the  dose  must  gen- 
erally be  gradually  increased,  often 
firom  the  sixteenth  of  a  grain  to  half 
a  grain  or  more,  to  maintain  the  efifect 
upon  disease,  the  skin,  general  ex- 
citement, dec.,  which  was  originally 
produced  by  the  smallest  dose ;  but 
so  long  as  the  sixteenth  or  the  fourth 
of  a  grain  manifest  an  approximation 
to  the  point  of  nausea,  it  will  as  ef- 
fectually break  down  arterial  excite- 
ment, produce  perspiration,  and  over- 
throw pneumonia  as  efTectually  as 
when  two  grains  may  be  necessary  to 
the  same  amount  of  impression  upon 
the  stomachy  and  without  which  the 
symptoms  will  again  increase-r-and 
also  exemplified  to  the  same  eflect  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  overcomes 
croup*  in  which  affection  no  relief  will 
follow,  till  it  produce  some  degree  of 
nausea,  whatever  the  quantity  exhib- 
ited, but  as  soon  as  its  nauseating  in- 
fluence is  felt,  the  well-marked  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  begin  to  yield, . 
and  rapidly  so  when  vomiting  ensues, 
showing  that  the  whole  efiect  is  due 
to  the  influence  upon  the  stomach, 
which  determines  the  act  of  vomiting 
^-and,  finally,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  absorption,  there  should  be 
no  necessity  whatever  between  this 
eastric  irritation  and  the  salutary  ef- 
fects of  the  remedy,  and  the  only  rule 
should  be  to  introduce  a  certain  quan- 
tity into  the  circulation,  p.  344-345, 
^  516  d.  No.  6 ;  p.  351,  ^  524  a,  No. 
1 ;  p.  356,  ^  626  a;  p.  356-367,  ^ 
614  b,c;  p.  365-368,  ^  649-669  ;  p. 
431,  ^  676 ;  p.  486,  ^  750  b ;  p.  630- 
533,  ^  837  ^^1 ;  p.  647,  ^  863  d; 
p.  656-657,  ^  873  ;  p.  667-669,  ^  889 
l-mm;  p.  612-613,  ^  892^  a,  b;  p. 
634,  ^  892|  b ;  p.  638-640,  ^  891% 
g;  p.  641,  ^  892^  t;  p.  666-670,  $ 
^  902  ^-m ;  p.  676^76,  ^  904  2> ;  p. 
833,  ^  1067  A;  p.  850-851,  ^  1059. 
physiological  distinctions  between  Ca- 
thartics and  Emetics,  and  correspond- 

,  ing  efiects  of  Mental  Emotions,  and 
other  relative  considerations,  and  as 
acting  through  the  medium  of  the 
nervous  influence  variously  modified 
according  to  the  nature  of  its  exciting 
cause,  p.  647-660,  ^  863  d;  p.  631- 
632,  ^  892i  b.  Also,  Mbntal  Emo- 
tions, Disgust,  Cathartics,  Emet- 
ics, Ifidex  II. 
the  usage  of  reasoning  firom  the  results 
of  experiments  with  remedies  upon 
man  m  health  to  their  effects  upon 
morbid  conditions  must  be  included 
among  the  important  obstacles  in  the 
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way  of  philosophical  as  well  as  prac- 
tical medicine  on  account  of  the  vital 
changes  in  the  diseased  parts,  and  the 
alterative  influences  of  these  changes 
upon  the  susceptibilities  of  all  parts 
(p.  635-639,  ^  847-850,  and  Law  of 
Adaptation,  Index  I.;  Disbasbs, 
Sblp-liiiitbd,  cecond  aubdimsum)^ 
and  especially  from  similar  experi- 
ments upon  animals,  who  differ  not 
only  from  man,  but  each  species 
from  others  in  their  vital  constitu- 
tion, p.  3,  ^  2  h;  p.  63,  ^  137  d;  p. 
66,  ^  143  c ;  p.  67,  ^  149-151 ;  p.  68, 
^  152  b;  p.  73,  ^  163;  p.  122,  ^240; 
p.  148,  ^  334 ;  p.  430-433, 4  675-676 
a ;  p.  435,  ^  680 ;  p.  456,  ^  698 ;  p. 
465-466,  ^  715 ;  p.  482,  ^  744 ;  p. 
498,  784  a ;  p.  509,  ^  810 ;  p.  530,  ^ 
837  ec-840 ;  p.  535-539,  ^  847-850 ; 
p.  541-542,  (f  854  bb ;  p.  545,  ^  859  a, 
b;  p.  548-549,  ^  863  <2 ;  p.  607-608, 
4  892  a,  b ;  p.  612,  ^  892i  a ;  p.  623, 
^  892}  e ;  p.  676,  ^  904  c— and  when 
injected  into  the  circulation,  they 
must  of  necessity  give  rise  to  some 
of  the  effects,  among  a  mater  varie- 
ty, as  when  administerea  by  the  stom- 
ach, p.  529-533,  ^  836-841,  though 
these  may  have  been  as  much  over- 
rated as  certain  supposed  effects  of 
quinine,  p.  603,  ^  892  k,  and  which  is 
rendered  the  more  probable  by  the 
statements  of  other  distinguished  ob- 
servers as  to  the  effects  of  morbilGc 
agents  when  injected  into  the  circu- 
lation, p.  482,  ^  744 ;  p.  527-528,  ^ 
830-831 ;  p-  932,  ^  1088  d. 

their  operation  by  absorption,  as  sener- 
ally  interpreted,  very  embarassinff  to 
a  distinguished  advocate  thereof  on 
account  of  a  perplexing  difficulty  of- 
fered by  the  portal  vein,  p.  527,  ^ 
829. 

as  disease  consists  of  a  succession 
of  changeable  pathological  causes, 
whether  it  terminate  favorably  or  fa- 
tally, remedies  operate  like  morbific 
causes,  and  for  other  reasons  assign- 
ed, but  with  the  difference  that  the 
former  are  less  profoundly  morbific, 
and  substitute  pathological  states  that 
are  readily  capable  of  subsiding  spon- 
taneously through  the  inherent  tend- 
ency of  the  properties  of  life  to  re- 
turn to  their  natural  states,  and  there- 
fore by  no  possibility  can  they  trans- 
mute the  morbid  into  a  healthy  con- 
dition, which  is  alone  the  work  of  elab- 
orate processes  of  organization — all 
of  which  are  impossible  problems  for 
Chemistry  and  Physics,  especially  in 
connexion  with  the  variety  of  means 
that  will  subdue  a  given  form  of  dis- 
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ease,  the  necessity  of  aoeonte  iin, 

and  the  importance  and  Uie  liibj 

of  projecting  a  plan  of  tieatmeot  t» 

sisting  of  a  variety  of  meaoi  to  k 

appli^  in  an  exact  conBCCDtiiecjii 

to  fulfill  the  intention  of  intndac^ 

a  succession  of  pathological  din|a 

of  which  each  one  is  neceaaijtoik 

next  in  order,  from  the  abrtiadiiitf 

blood  to  the  cathattic,tliaifa)tbea- 

timonial  or  mercaxiai  altenitin,tb 

a  blister,  mayhap  qmnioe,«  am. 

or  guaiacnm,  or  colchiciii]i,orio&!; 

&C.Y  and  where  there  an  but  ibk 

of  difference  in  the  DKnUd  itai»- 

while,  also,  any  giren  finmof  iRse, 

such  as  intermittent  feTer,iDif be» 

rested  by  cinchona, or  aneoicff  o^ 

web,  or  an  emetic,  or  Ion  of  Uooii 

a  mental  emotion,  and  sj^^^ 

mercury,  or  iodine,  or  braome,^ 

each  one  a  simple  elenMot.liithf' 

ing  physical  properties  and  di&ial 

rekitions  very  widely  diflenAs^ 

which  may  be  just  as  oouiftaiif » 

aumed  to  form  salts  with  each  sis 

as  that  they  will  alike  con  tie  0 

conditions  of  disease  by  dxablff 

tion  upon  the  tissoes,  or  opa  ik 

blood  or  miasms,  and  consideni^-ta 

that  less  than  a  grain  of  qanoe  > 

of  arsenious  add  will  sobdneaii- 

termittent  fever,  or  that  quiB%<f 

the  latter  break  up  a  cfaioac  am 

OU8  disease  over  the  whole  softoES 

the  body — ^but  thus  showing  that  ik 

substitution  of  a  large  raitfy  rfpjj- 

ological  changes  correspopfeg  *■ 

the  alterative  virtues  of.^  *]^ 

remedies,   respectively,  ii  ap"*« 

each  one,  of  placing  the  nn  f"*' 

Ibundly  morbid  states  in  tlic  n? 

of  spontaneous  subsidence,*,^ 

whether  it  be  a  simple  iotenniitat 

fever  or  complicated  wilh  cauaess 

eruptions,  when  the  impreawo* 

made  that  will  enable  Nature  to  uw* 

off  the  fever,  the  same  artiScialcitaift 

may  equally  induce,  upon  the  a» 

recuperative  principle,  the  dwpfj 

ance  of  the  chrome  aflection  of  w 

skin,  p.  67,  «  149-152:  p.87,§l"- 

182;   p.  122,  ^  237-240;  p.  H'. 

330;   p.  333,  ^  503;  P^17-418,^ 

650;  p.424,^662;p.426,§6M;^ 

428,  «  672;  p.  430-433 J  675:  F 

438,  ^  684.  No.  9 ;  p.  470-471, |JS 

-731 ;  p.  473-474.  i  733  e;  ^4».» 

750  b;  p.  487-488,  ♦766;  p^ 

539,  ^  847-850;  p.  641-545,  ^»»- 

860;   p.  647-649,  ♦  863  d;  Pv»I- 

664,  i  867-871 ;  p.  661-662, J^*" 

p.  637,  *  892J(f,«;  p.  648-649,^8» 
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g ;  p.  661-670,  ^  894-902  ;   p.  679- 
683,  ^  906  a,  d ;  p.  696,  ^  926. 

it  follows,  therefore,  that  one  remedy 
prepares  the  way  for  another,  and  in 

-  a  variety  of  respects,  p.  367,  ^  556  e ; 
p.  423,  {  659 ;  p.  424,  ^  662  6 ;  p.  428, 
\  672 ;  p.  545,  ^  859  b;  p.  551-552, 

•  ^  867-868 ;  p.  554-556,  ^  892 ;  p. 
561,  ^  888 ;  p.  595-600,  ^  892  a-J; 
p.  658,  ^  893  o;  p.  664-665,  ^  900- 
901 ;  p.  843,  §  1058/;  p.  844-«47,  ^ 
1058  m-^. 

the  Author  anticipates  an  assumption, 
when  the  doctrine  of  the  operation  of 
remedial  and  morbific  causes,  physic- 
al and  mental,  through  reflex  and  di- 
rect action  of  the  nervous  system,  can 
no  longer  be  resisted,  that  the  nerv- 
ous imiuence  is  the  chemical  agent 
which  does  the  work,  and  answers 
that  the  obstacles  wiU  be  in  no  re- 
spect removed,  for,  in  this  special  re- 
spect, in  carrying  out  the  Chemical 
hypothesis,  there  should  be  no  varie- 
ties in  results  corresponding  to  the 
nature  of  the  remote  exciting  causes, 
but  the  nervous  influence  should  al- 
ways act  in  conformity  with  any  spe- 
cial agent  employed  in  the  Labora- 
tory, and  therefore  produce  uniform 
phenomena,  at  least  in  any  siven  part, 
as  when  an  acid  unites  with  an  alka- 
li, or  platina  predisposes  oxygen  to 
unite  with  hydrogen,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Author's  doctrines  con- 
form to  the  very  maxim  of  the  Law — 
qui  facU  per  aHum,  facit  per  se.    As 

ABOVE. 

their  effects  owing  to  the  mutabilitjr  of 
the  properties  of  life,  which  is  design- 
ed for  useful  purposes.  See  Remedi- 
al Action  ;  Recuperation,  Law  of. 
Index  II. ;  Vital  Psopbbties,  In- 
dex I. 

are  abortive  whenever  the  morbid 
changes  transcend  the  recuperative 
law,  p.  420,  ^  654  a;  p.  552,  ^  868 
b;  p.  661,  mottoes;  p.  728,  ^  964  c. 
Also,  Recuperation,  Law  op,  Index 
II. ;  Vital  Properties,  I'nd£x  I. 

the  great  law  of  recuperation  demon- 
strable in  the  self-limited  diseases, 
and  in  animals,  p.  531,  4  839 ;  p.  544 
-545,  ^  858, 861 ;  p.  551,  ^  863  A--and 
by  the  simple  system  of  watching  or 
expectant  plan,  p.  543,  ^  855*857 ;  p. 
658-559,  i  877-881. 

hence,  in  a  general  sense,  the  most  im- 
portant remedy  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases,  acute  and  chronic,  is  a  prop- 
erly regulated  diet — a  limitation  to 
farinaceous  fluids  in  the  early  stages, 
at  least,  of  the  former,  while  in  the 
latter^  the  circumstances  of  each  case 
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must  determine  the  choice— there  be- 
ing ingrafts  upon  the  constitution 
of  the  whole  animal  kingdom  a  prin- 
ciple, latent  in  health,  but  which  en- 
ables them  in  disease  to  bear  an  ab- 
stinence that  will  alone  surmount  the 
most  formidable  conditions,  but  which 
would  probably  be  often  fatal  in  the 
natural  state  of  the  system — and  in 
man  the  principle  is  the  same  as  that 
which  renders  tne  most  active  remedies 
curative  instead  of  morbific,  p.  63,  §  137 
b-e;  p.  67,  §  149;  p.  69,  ^  156  b;  p. 
538-640,  ^  847  ^-848 ; .  p.  543,  ^  855 
-856;  p.  551,  ^  863  h;  p.  558-559, 
^  879-683  b ;  p.  600,  ^  892  d ;  p.  736, 
i  980.  Also,  Adaptation,  Law  of, 
Index  I. ;  Recuperation,  Law  of,  In- 
*    dexIL 

by  healing  a  primary  disease  which  had 
given  rise  to  sympathetic  develop- 
ments of  disease  in  other  parts,  the 
sympathizing  ones  often  recover  not 
only  as  a  consequence  of  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  morbific  reflex  nervous 
influence,  but  the  abatement  of  the 
primary  afiection  may  become  also 
a  source  of  salutary  sympathetic  in- 
fluences upon  the  secondary  devel- 
opments ;  or,  one  disease  superven- 
ing as  a  sympathetic  result  of  another 
may  be  the  means  of  reflecting,  after 
the  manner  of  counter-irritants,  a  sal- 
utary alterative  reflex  action  upon  the 
primary  afiection,  p.  65-66,  ^  143  c ; 
p.  67,  i  148;  p.  351-352,  f  524  c; 
p.  360,  ^  528 ;  p.  421-422,  4  657 ;  p. 
506,  ^  804  ;  p.  539,  ^  848  ;  p.  570,  ^ 
889  n ;  p.  652-654,  ^  893  n ;  p.  679- 
681,  ^  905  a,  b;  p.  592,  ^  89ll  A;;  p. 
666,  i  902  b.    Metastasis,  Ind.  if. 

often  bring  organs  not  aflected  by  dis- 
ease, through  reflex  nervous  action, 
particularly  the  skin,  into  a  condition 
which  becomes  the  exciting  cause  of 
other  reflex  influences  that  fall  upon 
diseased  organs  with  a  salutary  ef- 
fect. See  this  subdivision  under  Re- 
medial Action,  Index  II. 

operate  progressively  or*  abruptly,  ac- 
cording to  the  intervals  of  application, 

.  when,  m  the  former  case,  the  reflex 
nervous  influence  is  maintained  in 
unceasing  action  by  a  succession  of 
diflerent  remedies,  or  doses  of  the 
same  remedy,  at  short  intervals,  and 
even  in  the  latter  case,  as  after  the 
administration  of  an  efficient  emetic 
or  cathartic,  the  reflex  influence  is 
kept  up  by  the  impression  made  on 
the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  tissue 
with  alterative  effect  for  some  hours 
after  their  more  manifest  eflecte  are 
over,  and  the  same  principle  holds  in 
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Remedies — continued. 

respect  to  mental  emotions — and  far- 
ther, that  remedial  influences  are  ex- 
erted and  maintained  by  the  small- 
est doses  of  the  remedies  designated 
by  the  Author  as  Alteratives,  is  evi- 
dent not  only  from  the  abatement  of 
symptoms,  but  from  the  vomiting 
which  will  often  follow  after  the  first 
few  doses  of  an  eighth  of  a  grain  of 
tartarized  antimony  or  a  grain  of  ipe- 
cacuanha— and  so  of  mercary,  arse- 
nic, iodine,  quinine,  &c.,  p.  Ill,  ^ 
2331,  233i  ;  p.  285-286,  ^  455  i2;  p. 
333,  ^  503-606 ;  p  339,  ^  514  g,  h  ; 
p.  344-345,  ^  516  <2,  No.  6 ;  p.  365, 
^  651 ;  p.  366,  ^  556 ;  p.  416-417,  § 
469  c ;  p.  420-424,  ^  654-661 ;  p. 
532,  4  841 ;  p.  547,  ^  863  d;  p.  551, 
^  867 ;  p.  568-569,  ^  889  m-^m ;  p. 
592-593,  4  89U  A; ;  p.  599-600,  ^  892 
d;  p.  646-649,  ^  898  e-h;  p.  661-663, 
^  894-896  ;  p.  668-670,  ^  902  g^-m ; 
p.  675-676,  ^  904  ft  ;  p.  679-681,  § 
905  a.  Also,  Alteratives,  Sphinc- 
ter Muscles,  Roosting,  Miism  ;  Hy- 
drophobia, Virus  of  ;  Mental  Emo- 
tions, Index  II. 
a  single  remedy  may  be  adapted  to  a 
large  variety'  of  pathological  condi- 
tions, and  these  may  exist  simultane- 
ously in  different  parts  as  the  eympa- 
thetic  results  of  a  single  disturbance, 
and  associated  also  with  idiopathic 
fever,  and  the  remedy  may  be  ade- 
quate to  the  removal  of  all  the  func- 
tional lesions,  or  preparatory  of  the 
whole  to  the  favorable  action  of  an- 
other remedy  of  opposite  virtues,  and 
upon  which  the  cure  may  ultimately 
depend — ^thus  showing,  also,  by  the 
variety  of  means  which  individually 
may  arrest  very  complex  states  ox 
disease,  that  our  doctrine  of  alterative 
influence  of  reflex  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  modified  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  remedy,  and  the  har- 
monizing influences  of  coexisting  dis- 
eases upon  each  other  through  the 
mediun)  of  the  same  reflex  action  as 
brought  into  reciprocal  operation  by 
the  several  affected  parts,  and  the 
substitution  of  jpathological  states 
with  a  disposition  to  subside  sponta- 
neously, can  alone  explain  the  phe- 
nomena with  any  consistency  with 
the  immediate  facts  and  with  those 
which  relate  to  Ghemistxy  and  Phys- 
ics, p.  63,^  137  £-€;  p.  65-67,  ^  148 
J,  c-148-151 ;  p.  298,  ^  476^  h;  p. 
304,  M81  it;  p-  309-310,  ^  484  6, 
No.  5  ;  p.  337,  ^  514  ft,  c ;  p.  361,  ^ 
529  ft ;  p.  367,  ^  657  a,  ft  ;  p.  426,  ^ 
666 ;  p.  430-433,  ^  675 ;  p.  465-466, 
i  715;  p.  479-480,  ^  741  a,  b;  p. 
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498,  $784  ft;  p.  509,  ^811;  fSSJ. 
539,  4  847-848 ;  p.  642-543,  fsH/, 
and '  references  there ;  p.  SfiS4S^  \ 
870  a,  aa ;  p.  597-599,  ^  8»  c^ 
p.  608-610,  ^ 892i  c,  il;  p. 66»ti 
9895-dOO;  p.  731-732, 4 nOc;^ 
739-740,^986-987.    Al».Amm. 

•  TioN,  Law  of,  Inda  L;  daiat, 
Self-Limited,  Index  U. 

distinction  among  varioos  nme&it^ 
may  ptodoce  some  ooomoB  aak, 
and  that  result  apt  to  be  skmI  riei 
upon  as'  a  remedial  tot,  jet  Aonb 
be  insignificant,  and  thjt  tlufitB 
of  rem^ies  must  be  6ied  by  ifag 
considerations,  p.  547-550,  \  80  i\ 
p.  566,  ^  889  i ;  p.  571,$89li.7 
572^^73,  $  890  d;  p.  576-677.^» 
/-o ;  p.  587,  ^  8901 »;  p.  S»^i 
89H  a-k ;  p.  628-J6d3,^892if^ 
d  ;■  p.  636-640,  ^  892}  i-J;  }.m 
902  A  ?  p.  687-688,  ^  905f «;  jisB, 
^  1063  ft.    Also,  SiTDOBiricSfJttsl 

their  application  in  acute  and  te 
diseases  subject  to  great  Mooa 
in  the  details,  the  latter  of  wind  U 
under  what  the  Aatlior  deB|Hiai 
Vital  Habit.  See  PiTHousT^si 
the'  various  practical  Aitids*^ 
//. 

variously  influenced  by  Mental  Eafr 
Uons,  p.  865-868,^  1067.  ila 
Mental  Enonows,  the  infriW 
Passtonst  Revedul  Actios,^ 
vision  Mental  Emotwm,  hdalL 

abuse  of,— see  p  988,  Sd.  saiiiM 

the  Hippocratic  mk,  that  "«w«^ 
eases  require  severe  remriiM,"t>j| 
received  in  a  broad,  sot  nw™ 
sense,  and  exceptions  stated,  p.  W- 
724,  ^  960  A,  and  «/«««"  ^^ 

contrast  between  Chemisby  and JiW 
Solidism  as  practically  appfirt  h 
Therapeutics,  p.  147,  ^830;  p.  1^ 
173,  Nos.  40-46;  p.l76-178j»« 
a-f;  p.  514-416,  ^819;  p-WWi^ 
^  821  c,  822 ;  p.  640,  ^  851. 
Remedies,  End^rmic,  ^ 

operating  with  purely  local  «m^|5 
action  is  doubUcss  giwdj  5fS 
to  fhe  organic  amsfitaMi  cS  J 
skin,  with  that  partwP^"^ 
nerves,  however,  that  neceaaj^ 
arises  from  their  incoiponofl  «a 
the  othe^  tissues ;  bal  f«JJ^ 
influences  extending  beyond  Utf" 
are  dependent  upon  «*'^f. 
the  nervous  system, p.  ^^^J  ^'; 
p.  483-484,  (f  746  c.  «8a6«.^ 

OoLft,     CoCHTBR-lBSn'iJW   '^ 
TER8,  SbTON,  NKETOM   ^C^J^ 

dtvmon  p.  1024>  Inia  U.;^^ 
Properties,  InrtiMurr,^'^ 
Power, /nrfflc/.    Alfio,HOw*' 
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Remotb  Gausbs  of  Dx8IA8E.    See  Caub- 
K8,  MbRBiFic,  Index  JI, 

Reparation, 
a  law  prevailing  uniTersaUy  in  organic 
beinffs — analogies  between  ito  modi- 
fications in  Animals  and  Plants  mi- 
der  various  aspects — shown  to  be  the 
result  of  inflammation  in  the  anion  of 
wounds  by  the  first  intentioui  and  that 
the  nervous  system  contributes  one  of 
the  elements  of  its  distinctions  as  pre- 
sented by  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  474 
-475,  ^  733/-*.  Also,  Vital  Pbop- 
BBTiBs,  Orqaotc  Lifb,  Plants,  In- 
dex I. 

Respiration,  continued  from  Index  /., 
general  anatomical  and  physiological  ex- 
position of,  in  respect  to  the  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system  by  which 
it  is  determined;- and  associated  with 
the  analogous  causation  of  vomiting 
as  occasioned  by  emetics,  diseases, 
mental  emotions,  &e.,  and  the  dis- 
tinctions attending  the  eflects  of  the 
latter  from'  those  of  the  simple  phe- 
nomenon of  respiration,  and  the  dis- 
tinctions between  the  complex  and 
profound  alterative  influences  of  the 
reflex  action  as.  determined  by  emet- 
ics of  active*  virtues  and  the  slighter 
ones  of  other  causes,  and  carried  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  all  morbific  and  remedial 
agents,  physical  and  mental,  through 
alterative  influences  of  reflex  or  di- 
rect action  of  the  nervous  system  be- 
yond the  direct  local  action  of  phys- 
ical agente,  p.  110,4  232;  p.  Ill,  ^ 
2331 ;  p.  290^  ^  462  ;  p.  296,  ^  476 
c;  p.  302,  M81  b;  P-  323-330,  ^ 
500  c-n ;  p.  333-335,  ^  503-611 ;  p. 
336-338,  4  614  6-d ;  p.  413,  ^  639  a ; 
p.  592-593,  ^  89  U  it ;  p.  666-670,  ^  902 
Ih-m;  p.  671,  ^  903.  Also,  Mental 
Emotions,  Disgust,  Reflex  Action, 
Remedial  Action,  Index  II. ;  Will, 
Nervous  Power,  Index  I.  and  II. 
various  modifications  of,  as  in  sneezing, 
coughing,  yawning,  laughing,  asth- 
ma, hiccough,  d&c.,  employed  for  the 
foregoing  purposes,  p.  327,  ^  500  t ; 
p.  338,  4  514  d ;  p.  340,  ^  514  A,  / ; 
p.  886-890,  4  1077.  Also,  Hiccough, 
Asthma,  Yawning,  dec.,  Index  II. 
should  be  considered,  also,  in  connexion 
with  the  universal  fact  that  all  the 
muscles  in  organic  aiid  animal  life 
are  greatly  or  altogether  dependent 
for  their  movements  upon  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  nervous  influence  either  re- 
flex or  direct,  and  that  this  considera- 
tion, as  it  Irespects  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  in  their  ordinary 
motions,  and  as  they  are  conspicuous- 
ly aflected  through  the  nervous  influ- 
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ence  by  mental  emotions,  food,  exer- 
cise, dtc.,  and  by  most  diseases,  ren- 
ders it  manifest  that  remedial  and 
morbific  agents,  taken  into  the  stom- 
ach, must,  by  their  action  upon  that 
organ,  transmit  influences  to  the  nerv- 
ous centres  that -will  be  reflected  upon 
these  exquisitely  susceptible  organs 
with  a  more  profound  enect,  especial- 
ly upon  that  terminating  series  of 
vessels  which  are  so  sensitive  to  aU 
mental  emotions,  and  which  are  the 
essential  instruments  of  all  healthy 
and  morbid  processes.  ■  See  Reflex 
Action,  Rbmbdibs;  Causes,  Mobbif- 
^ic;  Heabt,  Gatbabtics,  Counteb- 
Irritants,  Sein,  Cold,  Bloodlet- 
TiHO,  -  Inflammation,  Whqopinq- 
Coux»H,  Phthisis,  Exebgisb,  Mental 
Emotions,  Feab,  Jealousy,  Shame, 
Food,  Vessels,  dx.,  Index  II. 
the  eoincidences  between  voluntary  and 
involuntary,  employed  in  demonstrat- 
ing the  action  of  the  Will  and  Mental 
Emotions  through  the  direct  propaga- 
tion of  the  nervous  influence  upon 
the  voluntary  and  involuntary  or- 
gans. See  references  under  first  sttb- 
dtvisunh  and  Sphincter  Muscles, 
Roosting,  iTidex  II. 
employed  in  demonstrating  the  substan- 
tive existence  and  self-acting  nature 
of  the  Soul  and  Instinctive  Principle, 
p.  875-877,  ^  1072  a. 

Revulsion.     See  Metastasis, /m^ex  77. 

Rheumatism, 
treatment  of,  by  bloodletting,  tartarized 
antimony,  dec.,  p.  720,  ^  960  a ;  p.  733, 
^  974  a;  p.  845-846,  ^  1058  n. 
considered  in  its  relations  to  the  doc- 
trines of  metastasis  and  repulsum,  p. 
354,  ^  525  c ;  p.  652-656,  ^  893  n. 
Also,  Metastasis,  Index  II. 
as  afiecUng  the  heart  in  articular  condi- 
tions, is  not  owing  to  abstraction  of 
blood,  but  to  the  same  reflex  nervous 
action  which  is  at  play  among  the 
joints,  and  calls  for  farther  loss  of 
blood,  p.  65S,  ^  893  n.    Also,  p.  353- 
354,  ^525  6,  e. 

Rhubarb, 
its  variety  of  eflects,  cathartic,  astrin- 
gent, tonic,  and  stimulant,  according 
to  the  precise  conditions  of  disease 
and  its  doses,  contradict  the  chemical 
hypothesis  of  its  modus  operandi  and 
illustrate  its  impractical  nature,  and 
how  all  things  concur  together  in  de- 
monstrating those  eflects  through  va- 
riously mmiified  influences  of  the 
nervous  power,  p.  554-556,  ^  872  a ; 
p.  565^566,  ^  889  g  ;  p.  571,  ^  890  b  ; 
p.  575-576,  ^  890  i-l;  p.  578,  ^  890 
^ ;  p.  581,  ^  890^  c ;  p.  661-663,  ^  894 
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b;  p.  664-«70,  4  900-902  m;  p.  679 
-681,  4  905  0.    AiBO,  CiNOBONi,  In- 
dex 11. 
unsuited  to  acute  inflammations  and  fe- 
ver, ibid. 
misapplied  paxticalarly  in  dysentery, 
from  neglecting  the  stimulating  vir- 
tue of  the  one  and  the  pathology  of 
the  other — the  appropriate  remedies 
being  strictly  antiphlogistic,  p.  676,  ^ 
890  A.    Also,  DrsKNTBRT,  Index  I. 
RooBT,  on  animal  heat,  p.  238,  ^  438  e. 
his  opinion  of  Oiganic  ChemiBtiy  as  ap- 
plied to  digestion,  p.  163,  ^  3i8. 
concedes  the  whole   ground  of  Vital 
Solidism  in  the  development  of  the 
Ovum,  p.  38-39,  ^  64/ 
Roosting,  and  the  slbbpino  or  quadbu- 

PEOS  IN  AN  ERECT  POSTURE, 

and  occasional  instances  of  man*s — 
when  the  Will  determines,  through  the 
nervous  influence,  a  rigid  state  of  the 
voluntary  muscles  wh^h  reacts  upon 
the  nervous  centres,  and  thus  main- 
tains an  unceasinff  reflex  action  that 
corresponds  f  zacUy  with  the  efiect 
of  the  voluntary  act  (and  as  seen  also 
in  voluntary  and  involuntary  respira- 
tion and  contraction  of  the  sphincter 
muscles),  and  holds  them  in  the  same 
riffid  contraction  as  instituted  by  the 

.  Will,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
reflex  development,  being  a  rare  ex- 
ample of  reflex  nervous  action  arising 
from  the  Will— employed  in  demon- 
strating the  substantive  existence  and 
self-acting  nature  of  the  Soul  and 
Principle  of  Instinct,  and  for  illustrat- 
ing the  modus  operandi  of  remedial 
and  morbific  agents,  and  of  Mental 
Emotions  through  alterative  influ- 
ences of  the  nervous  power,  ^  600  dd, 
614, 1077.  Also,  Mental  Emotions, 
Index  11. ;  Will,  Index  L  and  II. 
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Salinb  Cathartics.     See  Cathartics, 
Saline,  Index  11. 

Salivary  Glands, 
pour  out  the  saliva  under  the  exdtinff 
influence  of  nervous  action  as  deve^ 
oped  by  the  mind,  whether  the  re- 
mote cause  be  the  odor  of  food,  or  its 
expectation,  &c.,  p.  336,  ^  612  a ;  p. 
866,  ^  1067 ;  p.  877,  ^  1072  b—heiUB 
exactly  coincident  with  the  flow  of 
urine  and  sweat  as  occasioned  by 
Fear,  p.  630-632,  ^  892|  ^  and  weep- 
ing  by  Grief,  p.  880,  ^  1074«-and 
with  the  increased  production  of  sdi* 
va  and  bile  as  determined  by  the  pres* 
€nce  of  food  in  the  stomachi  through 
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rejUx  action  of  the  nenooi  i7ria,B. 
336-336,  ^  612  A, (;  p.33»4l«,f 
614  h — and  with  that  of  onneaiih 
result  of  cold  applied  to  tlie  smJb, 
and  of  lactation  through  the  nttc» 
sation,  p.  230-232,  ^  422MM-d 
employed  along  with  other  vx^ 
to  interpret  the  modus  opemii  i 
morbific  and  remedial  agents,  pbjv. 
al  and  mental,  through  altentiitB- 
fluences  of  the  aame  nenooi  idia 
tbid.  Also,  Secrbtior  in  EicO' 
tion.  Urine,  Milk,  Bilk,  Wmoi 
Parturition,  Odobs,  Fkii,  iw 
OUST,  Kidney,  Sim,  FooD,&Cnk 
dexll.;  SvDOBjncajIndal 
Sap,  Cibculation  op,  coDtinuoi  imk 
dexL, 

chemical  theory  oU  analogou  to  Is- 
bio's  of  the  blood,p.817-«19,9l«L 

absorption,  capillaiy  attiactioii,aa]  m^ 
oration  inadequate  caoiei,  p.  l\\  | 
1064. 

the  cause  suppoaed  to  reside  iDtbelal 
and  of  a  chemical  nature,  p.  SIM 
1064. 

the  supposed  causes  o^  aOoiredtok 
equally  necessaiy  ibr  the  Uooip  i^ 
-819,  ^  1064— but  cofitiadicttd  )f 
Halb*s  experiments,  which  veRi- 
tended  to  sustain  the  phyacalli^ 
esis,  p.  820-822,  ^054. 

the  usual  inconsistency  of  Oiipse 
Chemistry  when  it  aspires  at  a  ds- 
tion  of  the  oroblems  of  lile,  s  fr 
played  hj  j^bbig  in  the  iopsM 
matter  ofthe  circulation  of  the  bini 
p.  823,  ^  1065.  Also,p.l7S-17l,t 
360^  n-^. 

ascribed  by  Professor  LixDinvbdr 
to  vital  action,  p.  823,  ^  1061 

SCAMMONY, 

its  therapeutical  and  moihific  eftdip. 
866-867,  fi  1063. 

Scarlet  Fever.    See  Fetie,  Scum. 
Index  IL 

Sobultz,  Professor, 
his  vital  philosophy  of  digestioo,p.wt 
^376. 

Scrofula, 
constituted  by  a  specific  fonn  of  iuhB- 
mation,  and,  when  affecting  the  Inngi. 
demands  an  antiphlogistic  tieatoeDt; 
and  leeching,  particularly, nwjbeWJ 
often  usefully  associated  with  1«M« 
when  the  disease  is  limited  to  snpff- 
ficial  parU,  with  various  «J[P[«^ 
remarks  relative  to  pri'»cip'*J,f{ 
practice,  p  424,  ^  662  a;  p  6ia.» 
892ic;  p.  638-639,  M^  ^  f 
649,^893;  p.  659,  ^  893  ji  ?  «*• 
^906^6;  p.  696-637,  ^926,9571 

Scurvy, 
Qpioions  of  distingniahed  pbynciiv  « 
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Scarvy — continued. 

to  its  pathology  and  treatment,  p.  754, 
^  1002  dy  e. 

SeA-SiCKNB88 

depends  in  part  npon  mental  emotions, 
and  partly  upon  unaccastomed  move- 
ments of  the  body,  through  complex 
influences  of  direct  and  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  stom- 
ach, but  which  soon  subside  under 
the  law  of  Habit,  and  may  be  re- 
strained by  the  Will  through  a  coun- 
teracting development  of  the  nervous 
power — employed  in  demonstrating 
the  substantive  existence  and  sel^ 
acting  nature  of  the  Soul,  and  is  not 
less  applicable  to  the  modus  operandi 
of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  of  a 
material  nature,  $  1067  aa;  ^  1077. 
Also,  ExsROXSB,  Phthisis,  Whoop- 
ing-Gouoh,  Intbstinb,  Mental 
Emotions,  Thundbe,  Disgust,  Feab, 
Joy  and  Anger,  Reflex  Action,  In- 
dex JI. ;  Will,  Index  I.  and  II. ; 
Medical  and  Physiolofrical  Commenta- 
rieSf  vol.  i.,  p.  669-674. 
Secrbtbd  Products 
have  no  existence  in  the  blood  nor  in 
sap,  and  therefore  are  not  **  strained 
off"  p.  24,  H2  ;  p.  219-227,  ^  408- 
411;  p.  478-479,  ^  740-741 ;  p.  484. 
^  748 ;    p.  780,  ^   1029 ;   p.  783,  ^ 

1031  b;  p.  790,  ^  1032  b;  p.  791,  ^ 

1032  c ;  p.  800-801,  ^  1036. 

the  advocates  of  remedial  action  by  ab- 
sorption express  '*  great  astonishment 
that  the  bile  is  not  more  frequently 
affected  by  the  various  medicinal 
agents  put  into  the  stomach" — and 
why  not  also  the  chyle — why  no  ab- 
sorption of  the  bile,  of  intestinal  ac- 
ids, and  other  offensive  things  that 
often  abound  in  the  intestinal  canal 
— ^why  no  manifestation  of  the  **  me- 
dicinal agents"  by  the  highly  irritable 
heart!  p.  527,  ^  829.  Also,  p.  129- 
131,  ^  277-284;  p.  132-134,  ^  289- 
295 ;  and  Lacteals,  Lymphatics,  In- 
dex II. ;  Veins,  Index  I.  and  II. 
Secretion  and  Excretion, 

analogous  functions,  the  latter  being 
properly  compwhended  in  the  former, 
but  having  certain  differences  in  final 
causes  and  composition,  p.  217,  ^ 
402  ;  p.  227-228,  *  412-417. 

influenced  by  direct  and  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system  upon  their  imme- 
diate instruments,  when  they  will  be 
simply  increased  or  diminished,  or, 
what  is  greatly  more  important,  vari- 
ously altered,  or  new  ones  generated, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
nervous  power  may  be  modified  by 
the  causes  which  brine  it  into  preter-  i 
natural  operation,  bota  physical  and  | 


Secretion  and  Excretion — ccw^nued. 

mental,  p.  105,  ^  220  i;  p.  107-110, 
^  226-232 ;  p.  193,  ^  356  a ;  p.  215, 
^  395  ;  p.  230-232,  ^  422  2^424 ;  p. 
249,  ^441  c;  p.  253,  ^  441  d;  p. 
262-265,  ^  446  a-447  a ;  p.  262-265, 
^  446  0-447  b ;  p.  285-286,  ^  455  (^ 
456  b;  p.  289,  ^  461 ;  p.  310,  ^  485 ; 
p.  313-314,  ^  488.489 ;  p.  317,  ^  493 
a ;  p.  325^26,  ^600ee;  p.  335-336, 
^512 a;  p. 339, ^514 A;  p. 341-342, 
^  514i  b;  p.  344,  ^  516  d,  No.  6 ;  p. 
348,  ^  516  d,  No.  13 ;  p.  350-351,  ^ 
624,  No.  1 ;  p.  355,  ^  526  a ;  p.  430- 
433,  ^  675, 676  a ;  p.  450-452,  ^  691- 
693 ;  p.  478-479,  ^  740-741  b ;  p.  483 
-484,  ^  746  c ;  p.  546-549,  ^  862-863 ; 
p.563,^889a;  p.  565,  ^889/,^;  p. 
630-632,  ^  8921  &,  c ;  p.  634,  ^  892| 
a,6;  p. 637,  ^8921(2;  p. 662,^896; 
p.  666-672,  ^  902  ^904  a ;  p.  704,  ^ 
943  a,  b ;  p.  709,  ^  951  c ;  p.  710-71 1, 
952  b-g;  p.  866-868,  ^  1067.  Also, 
Bile,  Milk,  Lactation,  Parturi- 
tion, Mental  Emotions,  Fear,  Jeal- 
ousy, Food,  Skin,  Cold,  Kidney,  In^ 
dex  II. ;  Organic  Heat,  Index  I. 
the  fluid  products  of  glandular  organs, 
sweat,  gastric  juice,  <S&c.,  and  aS.  the 
solids,  on  common  ground  as  it  re- 
spects their  dependence  upon  organ- 
ic actions  and  their  relations  to  the 
nervous  system,  though  in  the  normal 
state  the  fluids  manifest  far  greater 
influences  of  the  nervous  power  than 
the  composition  of  the  solids,  and  the 
glandular  fluids  more  so  than  the 
membranous ;  tU  suprat  and  Organic 
Compounds,  Vital  Properties,  Or- 
ganic Life,  Index  I. 
the  apparently  endless  variety  of  organ^ 
ic  fluids  as  well  as  solids  in  plants 
and  animals,  and  each  one  forever 
the  same  in  any  given  part  in  its  per- 
fect state,  and  mostly  composed  of 
four  elements,  their  ternary  or  qua- 
ternary combinations,  ratios  and  di- 
versities in  their  modes  of  union,  their 
dependence  in  animals  for  their  per- 
fected condition  upon  modifying  in- 
fluences of  the  nervous  system,  while 
they  have  no  such  tributary  aid  in 
plants,  and  their  natural  and  morbid 
fluctuations  in  animals  under  the  in- 
fluence of  direct  and  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system  as  brought  into 
effect  by  mental  emotions  or  physical 
agents,  and  according  to  their  precise 
nature,  contradistinguish  the  laws  of 
organic  from  those  of  inorganic  bodies 
-~and  a  fundamental  distinction  drawn 
between  what  belongs  to  organic  life 
and  what  is  referable  to  its  influences 
by  the  nervous  system,  p.  21,  ^  22; 
p.  23-26,  ^  37-48 ;  p.  27-28,  ^  52-63 ; 
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p.  30,  ^  58 ;  p.  193,  ^  356  a ,-  p.  220- 
227,  ^  409  6-411 ;  p.  230>232,  ^  422 
^424 ;  p.  262-263,  ^  446  a ;  p.  289, 
^  461 ;  p.  313-315,  ^  488-489  ;  p.  317 
-318,  ^  493  ;  p.  335-336,  $  512  a,b; 
p. 355,  ^  526  a;  p. 483-484,  ^  746  c; 
p.  547-548,  4  863  d;   p.  563-664,  ^ 
889  a ;  p.  630-632,  ^  892|  b,  c ;   p. 
668-669,  4  902  ^ ;  p.  704,  ^  943  a ;  p. 
804-805,  ^  1040 ;  p.  866-867,  ^  1067 
a;  ^  22U,  899,  456  a,  478  b, 
by  now  taking  in  connexion  what  the 
Author  has  said  under  the  sections  in 
the  two  preceding  subdivisions  of  the 
influences  of  the  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous   system  upon  the  secreted 
fluids,  there  may  be  found,  at  p.  478- 
480,  ^  740-741  (where  the  Author, 
however,  for  brevity's  sake,  has  sim- 
ply employed  the  word  Sympaiku^  the 
-whole  philosophy  distinctly  and  brief- 
ly presented  relative  to  the  part  which 
the  nervous  influence  takes  in  organ- 
ic processes,  the  products  being  gen- 
erated  by  the    organic    mechanism 
through  Its  own  inherent  properties, 
p.  55,  ^  113-117 ;  p.  68-59,  ^  129  c- 
t ;  while  the  nervous  influence,  in  its 
morbific  aspect,  and  whether  excited 
by  physical  or  mental  causes,  so  mod- 
ines  their  condition  that  they  elabo- 
rate morbid  instead  of  natural  prod- 
ucts;  and,  turning  to  the  example 
of  the  Seton  at  p.  679-681,  ^  905,  a, 
there  will  be  found,  in  an  equally  suc- 
cinct manner,  the  whole  philosophy 
of  the  alterative  influence  of  reflex 
action  of  the  tiervous  system  as  the 
medium  through  which  all  the  modi- 
fications of  secreted  products,  as  set 
forth   under  the  sections  embraced 
in   the   foregoing   subdivisions,   are 
brought  about,  and  as  exemplifying 
all  that  is  ever  concerned  in  the  mo- 
dus operandi  of  remedial  and  morbific 
causes,  upon  parts  beyond  the  seat 
of  their  direct  operation — ^while,  also, 
even  animal  heat  is  on  the  same  com- 
mon ground  with  other  secreted  prod- 
ucts, and  its  generation,  therefore,  is 
alike  influenced  by  reflex  and  direct 
action  of  the  nervous  system.     See, 
also,  Nervous  System,  Index  II.,  p. 
1029,  subdivision  upon  Animal  Heat. 
considered  by  the  Author  as  **  fully  set- 
tled by  experiments"  made  by  A.  P. 
W.  Philip,  that "  the  power  of  secre- 
tion is  independent  of,  though  influ- 
enced by  the  nervous  system,"  as  ap- 
pears in  his  Reports  of  the  same  m 
Ijondon  Philosophical  TVansactions  for 
1815  and  1817,  and  to  which  there 
are  summary  references  at  p.  314- 
315,  4  489 ;  p.  317-318,  i  493  Or-d^ 


Secretion  and  Excretion— coiuiiwi 
and,  therefore,  long  anteeedotij  to 
the  suggestions  upon  the  mK  i^ 
ject  by  Henle,  Donden,  Lndwig,  &c, 
whUe,  also,  Bichat  had  aimed  attbt 
same  opinion  without  the  dd  of  q. 
periment,  p.  270,  ^  447  i. 
uses  in  diseases  of  fluid  piodiKli,hai 
different  according  to  the  oatm  4 
each,  p.  231,  ^  422  c;  p.23d-2H^ 
427-428;  p.  450-451,  ^691. 692;  e^ 
471,  ^  732  6;  p.473-i74,^733«,7 
646-551,  ^  862-864;  p.637,^6a 

<i;p.639,«892| I',- p. 647,^881/ 
Also,  Sweat,  Pus,  Jiia»JI. 
Sbdativrs— continued  from  bdal, 

definition  of;  p.  828,  ^  1057  s-odi. 
tribution  into  five  groups,  p  91; 
1057  c. 

the  term  does  not  imply  their  mot » 
sential  action,  which  is  vuiood^ii. 
terative  through  the  medium  of  r&t 
nervous  influence,  and  ecein&fti 
the  nature  of  the  Sedative;  aii 
though  it  is  the  change  in  indvliik 
each  one  institutes  in  the  ops 
properties  that  fonns  their  di2»»> 
istic  distinction,  the  only  two,  ks 
of  blood  and  tartarized  antiiDOOT,tf 
much  importance  as  coiatiTe  r» 
dies,  and  these  in  all  other  mpett 
totally  unlike,  will,  nereitheiai,  tf 
feet  such  alterations  in  moriiid  Ms 
as  render  them  the  most  mad 
means  of  subduing  inflammatMBSBi 
fevers— being  also  suffideotij  ooi- 
clusive  that  the  philosophy  of  tiia 
operation  has  not  the  most  rea^ 
alliance  to  the  rigorous  laws  of  Qo- 
istry,  p.  829-832,  ^  1057  a-f;  p.838. 
^  1057i.  Also,  p.  664,^900;  }.m 
-683,  ^  905  b,  RsMSDUL  Acna. 
Stomach,  Index  II. 

many  of  them,  especially  the  Naiwtia. 
Hydrocyanic  Acid,  Aconite,  Sdy* 
nia,  may  detennine  the  nerrooi  * 
fluence  with  great  suddenness  and n- 
olence  upon  the  organic  ooostitutin 
of  the  brain  as  upon  othiriiaits,f 
298,  ^  476i  h  ;  p.  300^1,  k  ♦W^ 
820,  ^  494  U ;  p. 324, ^ 500^-  p»^ 
«  609 ;  p.  520-621,  ^  836  d;  p  5»- 
624,  ^  827  d ;  p.  592-698, «  89U  {; 
p.  671-672,  ^  904  s,  >;  p. TOUtJ 
a,b;  p.  706,  ^946;  p.  «31-«2,  ^ 
1057/;p.838,^1067i  Al»,S»ii- 
jiCH,  6lows  upow,  Index  II 
AconiU,  in  relieving  neoraigia  when  ap- 
plied to  the  skin,  illostratef  the  iit«- 
ative  influence  of  reflex  "^"^"^ 
tion  upon  particular  nerves,  p.  W  9 
1087^,     Also,  Sympitht.  CoHTuaf- 

OUS;  CoUHTBB-Il»ITAllT»,Pu«TIH. 

dec., Index  IL  -^ 

other  «?aipple8  of  the  external  ^jpw** 
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Sedatives — eontimud. 

tion  of  Belladonna,  Hyoseyamus,  and 
"  an  imponderable  quantity  of  Atro- 
>ia,'*  and  of  the  bite  of  venomona 
Leptiles,  and  of  Opium,  and  Hydrocy- 
anic Acid,  internally,  where  it  ii  evi- 
dent that  their  effects  were  determ- 
ined by  alterative  influence  of  reflex 
nervous  action,  p.  319,  ^  494  b-dd ;  p. 
626-526,  ^  S2S  b,c ;  p.  672-674,  * 
904  b. 

may  act  as  such  only  in  special  condi- 
tions of  disease,  p.  829-930,  ^  1057 
a,b. 

varieties  in  effects  of  Cold,  p.  832,  ^ 
1057  g.    Also,  Gold,  Skin,  Indez  II. 

comparative  effects  of  Bloodletting,  Hy- 
drocyanic Acid,  and  Tartarized  Anti- 
mony, p.  831,  ^  1057  e. 

Cotton-wool  and  Castor  Oil,  as  possess- 
ing sedative  virtues,  p.  833-835,  ^ 
1057  A,  I. 

examples  of,  contrasted  with  Stimu- 
lants, p.  829,  ^  1057  a. 

may  proauce  inflammation,  p.  480-481, 
^  743  ;  p.  602,  ^  817 ;  p.  623,  ^  827 ; 
p.  684,  $  891  d  ;  p.  708,  ^  950 ;  p. 
733,  ^  874  b  ;  p.  773-775,  ^  1024 ;  p. 
829,  ^  1057  a. 
Self-Limited  Diseases.     See  Diseases, 

Self-Lihited,  Index  II. 
Sbxna, 

its  therapeutical  and  morbific  effects,  the 
latter  preponderating,  p.  858,  ^  1064. 
Senses, 

weariness  of,  said  to  be  similar  to 
"chemical  changes  on  an  iodized 
plate** — supplying  an  example  of  the 
fallacies  or  reasoning  from  the  phe- 
nomena of  inorganic  bodies  and  arti- 
ficial contrivances  to  identify  their 
laws  with  those  of  living  beings,  p. 
797-798,  ^  1034.  Also,  p.  132>133, 
^  289-291 ;  p.  167,  No.  29;  p.  168, 
No.  31 ;  p.  172-173,  No.  44,  46  ;  p. 
175-176,  \  350^  n-p ;  p.  177-178,  ^ 
8501  /;  p.  238,  ^  438  ft,  c ;  p.  617,  ^ 
721  c  ;  p.  628,  ^  832-836. 
SENStBiLiTY,  continued  from  Index  i., 

important  to  distinguish  it  from  Irrita- 
bility, not  only  as  a  property  peculiar 
to  animal  life,  but  as  the  medium  of 
transmitted  impressions  in  the  func- 
tion of  reflex  action  Of  the  nervous 
system,  p.  89,  ^  188  a,  &,e. ;  p.  101- 
102,  ^  201-202 ;  p.  282-283,  ^  461 
d-f;  p.  671,  ^  903. 

some  new  observations  as  to  its  relation 
to  the  posterior  roots  of  spinal  nerves, 
p.  802,  ^  1037  b. 

symjpaihetie  and  other  modifications  far- 
ther distinguished'  by  Brown-Se- 
quard's  experiments,  p.  802,  ^  1037 
b.  Also,  p.  216,  ^  399 ;  p.  313,  ^ 
.487^5^.. 


Serous  Tissue, 
treatment  of  its  inflammations,  p.  727,  ^ 
960/;  p.  760,  ^  995 ;  p.  766-768,  ^ 
1005  ft-A ;  p.  847,  ^  1058  r. 

Serpents,  Virus  of, 
experiments  by  several  hands  proving 
that  it  does  not  operate  by  absorption, 
but,  like  the  hydrophobic  virus,  by 
morbific  influence  of  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system  instituted  by  the 
bitten  part,  p.  319,  ^.494  b-dd;  p. 
348,  (i  518  a,  b;  p.  626-626,  ^  828 
a-d.  Also,  Hydrophobia,  Virus  of. 
Index  II. 

Seton, 
its  modus  operandi  both  locally  and 
through  alterative  influence  of  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  exem- 
plifying the  whole  philosophy  that  is 
ever  concerned  in  the  operation  of 
remedial  and  morbific  agents,  p.  679^ 
681,  ^  905  a — originally  set  mrth  in 
Essay  on  the  "  Modus  Operandi  of 
Remedies"  (1842). 

Shake 
doubtless  awakens  the  consciousness  of 
an  internal  monitor  distinct  from  the 
corporeal  fabric-^but  how  does  it  be- 
tray itself  in  the  crimsoned  cheeks, 
or,  if  blended  with  a  little  Fear,  in  the 
trembling  muscles,  the  drops  of  sweat, 
and  the  now  of  urine,  unless  through 
that  amazing  principle  the  nervous 
influence,  which  may  strike  us  dead 
in  an  instant'  when  Joy  and  Anger 
make  their  sudden  and  violent  dem- 
onstrations, or  as  blows  upon  the  epi- 
gastric region,  and  surgical  opera- 
tions, and  the  bite  of  venomous  ser- 
pents, and  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the 
respiration  of  chloroform,  will  do  the 
same — and  thus,  also,  as  unmingled 
or  compounded  with  other  emotions, 
Shame  exemplifies  the  manner  in 
which  remedial  and  morbific  agents 
of  a  physical  nature,  and  according  to 
their  simplicity  or  complexity  and  the 
nature  of  each,  will  institute  corre- 
sponding influences  of  reflex  nervous 
action — or  tumins  to  Fear  alone, 
there  may  be  seen  m  its  displays  of 
the  nervous,  influence  a  near  coinci- 
dence with  that  universal  alterative 
impression  which  a  single  morbific  or 
remedial  agent  may  exert,  as  witness- 
ed in  the  production  of  fever,  and  in 
its  cure  by  loss  of  blood  or  an  emetic, 
or,  to  complete  the  coincidence,  by  a 
mental  emotion,  p.  96,  ^  118i  d;  p. 
107-111,  ^  227-2331 ;  p.  246,  4  440 
e.  No.  14;  p.  324,  ^  500  r;  p.  327- 
828,  <i  600  ;,  k  ;  p.  332,  ^  601  c ;  p. 
333,  ^  603  ;  p.  339-341.  ^  614  g-^ ; 
p.  631-632,  ^  892}  b;  p.  661-663,  ^ 
894-896 ;  p.  666-670,  ^  901-902 ;  p. 
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-666,  ^  872  a ;  p.  666-567,  ^  889  it; 
p.  661-662,  ^  894;  p.  838-841,  ^ 
1058  ;  p.  851-862,  ^  1060-1066. 

combinations  and  uses  of,  and  t^eir  phi- 
losophy in  variously  modifying  the  al- 
terative influence  of  reflex  nexrous 
action,  ibid. 

often  possess  compound  virtues,  when 
they  should  be  regarded  as  acting  as 
a  whole ;  but  one  of  the  virtues,  al- 
though in  opposition  to  each  other, 
may  take  full  efi*ect  without  the  oth- 
ers being  manifested,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  pathological  conditions, 
as,  either  the  tonic  or  antiphlogistic 
virtue  of  Cinchona  may  be  fully  in 
the  ascendant  in  the  same  disease,  or 
•the  tonic,  stimulating,  antiphlogistic, 
or  astringent  virtue  of  Rhubarb — such 
remedies  being  also  distributed  in  the 
Author*8  Theraveutical  Arrangement 
of  the  Materia  iiediea  into  as  many 
diflerent  groups  as  they  are  distin- 
guished for  two  or  more  virtues,  p. 
424,  ^  662  b  ;  p.  430-433,  ^  675 ;  p. 
487-489,  ^  766  a,  h  ;  p.  663, 4  870  aa ; 
p.  654-656,  ^  872  a ;  p.  671-672,  ^ 
890  b;  p.  676,  ^  890  t,  k;  p.  681,  ^ 
890^  e ;  p.  697-698,  ^  892  i; ;  p.  605 
-«07,  ^  892  m-r ;  p.  61 1,  ^  892^  A ;  p. 
855,  ^  1062. 

the  right  doses  of,  and  the  extent  of 
-  other  means,  next  in  impoxtance  to 
the  right  remedies,  but  often  of  very 
diflicult  adjustment, 'and  some  exam- 
ples— also,  against  the  chemical  and 
other  physical  hypotheses,  and  de- 
monstrative of  the  accuracy  of  the 
Author^s  doctrine  of  their  operation 
through  alterative  influence  of  reflex 
nervous  action,  p.  632-633,  ^  841 ;  p. 
643-644,  ^  867 ;  p.  653,  f  870  aa ;  p. 
666-669,  i  889  JMnm;  p.  698-604,  ^ 

892  d-k;  p.  660-661,  ^  893  i-k;  p. 
672,  ^  904  a;  p.  676-676,^  904  b;  p. 
711-714,  ^  954-968;  p.  726-728,  ^ 
961  c-964  e  ;  p.  729-730,  ^  968-969 ; 
p.  733-736,  ^  974-980 ;  p.  748-749, 
\  992  b,  c  ;  p.  760-761,  ^  994-999 ;  p. 
840-841,  ^  1058  d;  p.  870-872,  ^ 
1068  Cy  d. 

time  and  order  of  their  administration 
next  in  importance,  and  variously  ex- 
emplified, p.  867,  ^  666  e ;  p.  428,  ^ 
672 ;  p.  430-433,  ^  675-676  a ;  p.  648 
-649,  \  863  d  ;  p.  551-654,  ^  867-871 ; 
p.  670, 4  889  n ;  p.  696-696,  ^  892  aa  ; 
p.  695-698,  ^  892 ;  p.  600,  ^B92d; 
p.  641-642,  ^  892|  i ;  p.  648-649,  ^ 

893  g,  h;  p.  668-659,  ^  893  p;  p. 
728,  ^  964  d;  p.  841,  ^  1058  e. 

in  disease,  their  action  is  on  common 
ground  with  mori)ific  agents,  physic- 
al and  mental,  and  the  natural  stimuli  J 
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of  life,  all  of  which  operate  with  in- 
creased intensity  in  morbid  states,  and 
according  to  the  varying  susceptibili- 
ties, and  many  remedies,  such  as  tar- 
tarized  antimony,  iodine,  ergot,  ane> 
nic,  &c.,  which  are  powerfi^y  cm- 
tive  in  their  smallest  doses,  exert  do 
eflect  in  such  doses  upon  healthy  or- 
gans, and  being  alike  tme  whether 
operating  upon  the  orgajiie  coostitn- 
tion  of  parts  or  through  reflex  aetioa 
of  the  nervous  system,  a  simple 
pliflcation  of  the  whole  of  which  is  i 
m  the  fidlure  of  a  mild  solution  oftbe 
acetate  of  lead  to  produce  any  e&ci 
upon  the  tunica  conjunctiva  initsnatii- 
ral  state,  which  may  quickly  remoipe  a 
mild  inflammation  of  the  memfafane, 
or,  on  the  contrary,  aggravate  to  a  moie 
intense  degree,  and  cannecting  this 
with  the  curative  and  moibiiic  efiects 
of  a  Seton  upon  the  same  disease 
when  inserted  in  the  nape  of  the  neck 
(p.  679-681,  ^  905  a),  we  arrive  at 
the  combined  aspect  of  the  opentkn 
of  remedies  through  alterative  iniii- 
ences  of  reflex  nervous  action,  either 
for  good  or  for  evil,  upon  parts  csn- 
oealed  from  observatioii,  and  vpoa 
their  organic  constittition,  and  acooid- 
ing  to  the  increased  and  Taiying  sns- 
ceptibilities  arising  from  disease,  as 
well  also  according  to  the  natural  con- 
stitution of  the  affected  puts,  p.  3,  ^  2 
b;  p.  69,^  129^;  p. 63,^  137^;  p.65.§ 
143  c  ;  p.  67,  ^  149-151 ;  p.  68,  ^  152 
b ;  p.  120-122,  ^  237-240 ;  p.  332-334, 
^502-606;  p. 339-340, ^514^, A;  p. 
352,  ^  624  <l;  p.  416-417,  ^  649  a-d; 
p.  421-423,  ^  667-658;    p.  4S5,  $ 
680;   p.  456,  f  698;   p.  465-466.  ^ 
716;   p.  482,  ^  744;   p.  609,  ^  610; 
p.  631,  ^  83S-«40 ;  p.  635-539,  ^847- 
850;  p.  641-642,  ^  864  bb;  p. 645,  § 
859  a,  b;  p.  663,  ^  870  oa;  p.  607- 
608,  4  892  a,  & ;  p.  612, 4  893i  «  ;  p. 
623,  ^  892f  c;  p.  665-671,  ^  90S  e- 
m;  p.  709,  ^  961  b-d;  p.  734-726,  $ 
961  a-e  ;  p.  733-736,  §  974-980. 
from  the  foregoing  and  other  premises 
of  a  fundamentij  nature  we  reach  the 
conclusion  that  if  disease  be  limit#M^ 
to  the  part  upon  Which   remedies 
make  their  direct  impression,  the  sal- 
utary influence  may  be  exerted  most- 
ly upon  the  organic  states  without 
the  intervention  of  the  nervous  influ- 
ence, excepting  so  ^  as  the  nerves 
constitute  a  part  df  the  structure, 
which  is  particulariy  true  of  a  few 
remedies  which  are  intended  to  be 
thus  restricted,  such  as  caustics,  and 
many  appUcatitms  to  cutaneous  dis- 
eases; but  it  is  in  respect  to  most 
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remedies,  as  with  most  morbific  caus- 
es in  their  production  of  disease  in 
parts  upon  which  their  direct  morbific 
unpression  is  made,  that,  in  the  for- 
mer case,  the  curative  effect  upon  a 
diseased  part  as  it  respects  the  di- 
rect impression  is  sreatly  the  result 
of  an  alterative  renex  nervous  influ- 
ence reverberated  through  the  appro- 
priate nerves  of  the  j^rt,  or  as  the 
remedy  or  moibific  cause  may  insti- 
tute sources  of  reflex  action  in  other 
parts — all  of  which  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  act  of  vomiting,  whether  pro- 
duced by  an  emetic,  or  the  gravid  ute- 
rus, or  disease  of  the  kidney,  or^  to- 
bacco applied  to  the  surface,  or.  tick- 
ling the  fauces,  or  by  a  mental. emo- 
tion, when,  in  all  the  cases,  a  reflex 
action  is  reverberated  upon  the  stom- 
ach through  the  exdto-motoiy  fibres 
of  the  same  nerve  that  transmitted  the 
primary  impression  to  the  nervous 
centres,  p.  6&-67,  ^148;  p.  89,  ^  188 
a ;  p.  102,  ^  203 ;  p.  284-287,  ^  453 
c-459 ;  p.  289,  ^  46 1 ;  p.  296,  (f  476  e ;  p. 
302,^48U;  p. 315-316,^92;  P-323 
-^24,  ^  500  f ;  p.  327,  ^  600  i  ;  p.  338, 
^514^;  p. 339-341, ^514^-in;  p.347 
-348,  ^  516  d,  Nos.  11-13 ;  p.  416- 
417,  ^  649  c;  p.  421-423,  ^  657  a- 
658  ;  p.  475,  ^  733  k  ;  p.  483-484,  ^ 
746  ;  p.  522-523,  ^  827  6,  e;  p.  531, 
^  840 ;  p.  547-550,  ^  863  d;  p.  666- 
672,  ^  902  6-904  ^  p.  886,  ^  5U  &. 
the  foregoing  inquiry  has  been  intro- 
duced under  the  Article  Remedial 
Action  by  a  reference  to  certain  sec- 
tions where  the  modus  operandi  of 
Cinchona  and  Mercury  and  some  oth- 
er things  is  shown  to  depend  upon  al- 
terative influences  of  reflex  nervous 
action,  and  wetnay  now  look  at  other 
sections  relative  mostly  to  Taitarized 
Antimony,  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  what  is  known  as  the  cu- 
muJative  effect  of  remedies  (that  is  to 
say,  when  their  efliects  are  not  partic- 
ularly manifested  until  after  a  num- 
ber of  doses,  and  there  may  be  then  a 
sudden  and  powerful  display  of  a  cu- 
rative or  morbific  nature),  and  in  part 
as  a  farther  demonstration  against  the 
doctrine  of  operation  by  absorption, 
since,  if  it  be  allowed  that  the  medi- 
cine is  absorbed,  all  its  influences  upon 
disease  may  be  shown  to  depend  on 
its  action  upon  the  stomach  and  con- 
sequent reflex  actions  of  the  nervous 
snrstem — for  if  the  doctrine  of  absorp- 
tion were  true,  it  should  not  bo  nec- 
essary to  carry  its  small  therapeutical 
doses  to  near  the  point  of  nausea  to 
subdue  inflammations  and  febrile  ex- 
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citements,  while  it  is  one  of  the  post 
familiar  facts  that  the  dose  must  gen- 
erally be  gradually  increased,  often 
firom  the  sixteenth  of  a  grain  to  half 
a  grain  or  more,  to  maintain  the  effect 
upon  disease,  the  skin,  general  ex- 
citement, &c.,  which  was  originally 
produced  by  the  smallest  dpse ;  but 
so  long  as  the  sixteenth  or  the  fpurth 
of  a  grain  manifest  an  approximation 
to  the  point  of  nausea,  it  will  as  ef- 
fectually break  down  arterial  excite- 
ment, produce  perspiration,  and  over- 
throw pneumonia  as  effectually  as 
when  two  grains  may  be  necessary  to 
the  same  amount  of  impression  upon 
the  stomachy  and  without  which  the 
symptoms  will  again  increase-r-and 
also  exemplified  to  the  same  effect  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  overcomes 
croup,  in  which  affection  no  relief  will 
follow,  till  it  produce  some  degree  of 
nausea,  whatever  the  quantity  exhib- 
ited, but  as  soon  as  its  nauseating  in- 
fluence is  felt,  the  well-nfarked  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  beffin  to  yield, . 
and  rapidly  ao  when  vonuting  ensues, 
showing  that  the  whole  effect  is  due 
to  the  influence  upon  the  stomach, 
which  determines  the  act  of  vomiting 
— and,  finally,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  absorption,  there  should  be 
no  necessity  whatever  between  this 
sastric  irritation  and  the  salutary  ef- 
fects of  the  remedy,  and  the  only  rule 
should  be  to  introduce  a  certain  quan- 
tity into  the  circulation,  p.  344-345, 
^  516  d.  No.  6 ;  p.  351,  ^  524  a,  No. 
1 ;  p.  355,  ^  526  a;  p.  356-357,  ^ 
514  b,  c ;  p.  365-368,  4  549-559  ;  p. 
431,  ^  675 ;  p.  486,  ^  750  b;  p.  530- 
533,  ^  837  (-841 ;  p.  547,  ^  863  d  ; 
p.  556-557,  ^  873  ;  p.  567-569,  ^  889 
}-7nm;  p.  612-613,  ^  892^  a,  b;  p. 
634,  ^  892f  b ;  p.  638-640,  ^  89^ 
g;  p.  641,  ^  892|  t;  p.  666-670,  ^ 
^  902  ^-m;  p.  675-676,  ^  904  b;  p. 
833,  ^  1057  h;  p.  850-851,  ^  1059. 
physiological  distinctions  between  Ca^ 
thartics  and  Emetics,  and  correspond- 

^  ing  effects  of  Mental  £motions,  and 
o&er  relative  considerations,  and  as 
acting  through  the  medium  of  the 
nervous  influence  variously  modified 
according  to  the  nature  of  its  exciting 
cause,  p.  547-550,  ^  863  d;  p.  631- 
632,  ^  8921  b.  Also,  Mental  Emo- 
tions, BisousT,  Cathartics,  Emet- 
ics, Index  II. 
the  usage  of  reasoning  from  the  results 
of  experiments  with  remedies  upon 
man  m  health  to  their  effects  upon 
morbid  conditions  must  be  included 
among  the  important  obstacles  in  the 
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tion,  p.  369,  ^  527  a,  5.  Also,  Bis- 
EA8ES,  Self-Limited  ;  Small-Pox  ; 
Hydrophobia,  Vibus  of  ;  Predispo- 
sition, Index  11. ;  and  Medical  and 
Physiologieal  CommerUarieSf  vol.  i., 
p.  494-513 ;  p.  569-^74. 

Liebio's  philosophy  of  its   supposed 
agency  in  the  circulation,  p.  823,  ^ 
1055. 
Small-pox, 

Author's  theory  of  the  primary  locality 
of  the  disease,  and  of  its  propagation 
to  other  organs,  analogous  to  that  of 
hydrophobia,  miasmatic  diseases,  &c., 
though  in  a  more  detennined  manner, 
as  set  forth  under  Article  Sxiir,  In- 
dex 11. :  p.  59,  ^  129  h ;  p.  65,  ^  143 
c ;  p.  66>67,  ^  148 ;  p.  333-334,  ^ 
502-506 ;  p.  348,  ^  516  d.  No.  13, 
518  a,  h ;  p.  351-352,  ^  bM  c ;  p. 
359,  ^  527  b;  p.  360,  ^  527  d;  p. 
364,  ^  545 ;  p.  868-369,  ^  559-563  ; 
p.  416^17,  ^  649  c,  650;  p.  420- 
423,  ^  654-660 ;  p.  426,  ^  666 ;  p. 
429-430,  ^  674  d;  p.  465,  ^  714;  p. 
522-523,  ^  827  6,  d ;  p.  539,  ^  847  A^ 
848 ;  p.  546,  (f  862 ;  p.  553,  ^  870  aa ; 
p.  670-671,  ^  902  m ;  p.  862-864,  $ 
1066.  Also,  Hydrophobia,  Virus 
OF ;  Serpents,  Virus  of  ;  Predispo- 
siTioN,  Miasm,  Whoopino-Gough, 
Phthisis,  Index  II. 

chemical  theoiy  of,  p.  172,  ^  350,  No. 
45. 

essentially  the  same  as  the  Vaccine  dis- 
ease— extinguishes  the  susceptibility 
of  the  system  to  a  second  attack,  upon 
the  same  principle  as  involved  in  ac- 
climatioii--distinction  in  time  of  pre- 
disposition between  natural  and  inoc- 
ulated— ^has  also  the  peculiarities  of 
other  self-limited  diseases  in  being 
contagious  without  contact,  and  in 
having  a  definite  course  of  rise  and 
decline,  and,  like  the  others,  illus- 
trates by  its  remote  cause  the  law  of 
contagion,  p.  364,  ^  543-548 ;  p.  365, 
^  551 ;  p.  366,  ^55i;  p.  419-420,  ^ 
653 ;  p.  421,  ^  654  5 ,-  p.  425,  ^.664 ; 
p.  488,  ^  756  a  ;  p.  544-546,  ^  858, 
86 1 .  Also,  DisE  A  sEs,  Self-Limfted  ; 
Acclimatiom,  Miasm,  Contagion,  In- 
dex II, 

notwithstanding,  however,  the  remote 
cause  carries  with  it  its  ovm  curative 
virtue,  and  the  disease  in  ordinary 
conditions  admits  of  no  active  treat- 
ment, should  inflammation  of  impor- 
tant organs  supervene,  they  become 
the  means  of  impressing  upon  the 
general  malady,  through  an  alterative 
influence  of  reflex  nervous  action,  a 
modified  condition,  which  enables  Uie 
system  to  bear  all  the  vigorous  treats 
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ment  demanded  by  the  tame  idIib. 
mation  when  occuirinffindepeodenilj 
— ^and  so  of  other  self-hmiteddiioits, 
p.  65,  ^  143  c,  and  rtftratt*  tbeie; 
p.  536-539,  ^  847-848 ;  p.  542-643^ 
\  854  c-f;  p.  544^^5,^856:  p.553^ 
^  870  aa;  p. 665,^  901 ;  p. 722-7U, 
k  960  h ;  p.  730,  ^  969  c;  p. 7^ f 
970  e  ;  p.  733-734,  ^  973-975. 
like  measles,  scarlatina,  cholen,  dyao* 
teiy,  dec.,  is  liable  to  be  lenderediiMR 
prevalent  and  malignaotthm  at  otha 
times  through  antecedent  infliMca 
of  common  miasmatic  canses,  whea, 
also,  its  character  maybe  so  modtfed 
as  to  render  unusual  means  of  tiat- 
ment  useful  or  neoessaiy,  as  io» 
times  Cinchona ;  and  hence  Uu  iflh 
portance  of  looking  weU  at  aBjatb* 
ordinate  predisposing  canses  in  d 

frave  forms  of  disease,  p.  41S,  fj  658 
;  p.  544-545,  ^  858 ;  p. 553,^S7I 
aa.  Also,  p.  420,  ^Bbia;  p.  iU- 
425,  ^  662-663  ;  p.  438-443,  ^(86; 
p.  489,  4  756  b;  p.  509.^  811;  f 
510.  ^814;  p.  511,^816d;p5S8, 
^848;  p.  559-560,  ^883 i;  p. 7»- 
724,  ^  960  ^-961,  630  c,  e,  910  c 
Sneezing, 

when  occasioned  by  the  son's  Iidit,tiie 
result  of  a  double  series  of  rdei  k^ 
tions  of  nervous  system ;  and  mj  be 
occasioned  by  the  mind,  wIkd  tin 
nervous  influence  is  amplified  in  be* 
ing  direct  and  reflex— emplo^  lo 
illustrate  the  modus  operandi  of  mo' 
bific  and  remedial  agents,  both  phji- 
ical  and  mental,  t&>aglL  altentifi 
action  of  the  same  medioni,  and  ia 
demonstrating  the  rabatantiTe  «xi^ 
ence  and  self-acting  nature  of  the 
Soul  and  Instinctive  Prinqde*  p 
340-341,^  514 /,m,-  p.666-6e7,« 
002  r  ;  p.  890,  4  1077. 
Solidism  and  Vitausn.    See  YmiM 

AND  Solidism,  iniex //• 
SoiTL  AND  Instinctive  Pbikcipli   See, 
also.  Soul,  Instinct,  Indal ;  Minb, 
Will,  Index  I.  and  II. 

phy siplogical  demonstration  of,  and  dw* 
tinguished  from  each  other,  p.  875- 
911,^069-1083. 

the  premises,  relative  to  die  nemwi 
system,  p.  873-874,  ^  1071. 

medianism  and  phenomena  of  reflex 

nervous  action  as  fonning  the  Ubi 

'  ofdemonstration,  p.  873-877,4 1071- 

1072. 
principle  the  same, whether thcnenoM 

influence  operate  through  ftp  "J" 

Hon,  or  in  a  direet  manner  thioogj 

ezcito-motoiy  nerves  alone,  as  when 

the  nervous  centres  are  ^o*^  J 

pressed  by  physical  cauaes  orhy  «» 
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Will  and  Mental  Emotions,  p.  875- 
877,  ^  1072  a ;  p.  886-892,  5  1077. 
Also,  Replbz  Action,  Mental  Emo- 
tions, the  individual  Passions,  Re- 
medial Action,  subdhnson  Mental 
Emotions,  Index  U. ;  Will,  Index  I. 
and  11. 

philosophy  of  the  Will  and  Passions,  p. 
296,  ^  476  c ;  p.  877,  ^  1072  h.  Also, 
Mental  Emotions,  Remedial  Ac- 
tion, suhd^msion  Mental  Emotions, 
Mind,  Index  II. ;  Will,  Index  I.  and 
11. 

office  of  the  nervous  influence  in  the 
demonstration — unimportant  by  what 
name  called,  or  what  its  nature,  or 
what  the  theory  of  its  operation,  p. 
898,  ^  1073  a;  p.  880-881,  ff  1075  a. 
Also,  p.  117,  ^  234  g;  p.  330,  ^  500 
n — but,  whatever  it  be,  it  is  interested 
as  a  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Soul  and  Principle  of  In- 
stinct and  the  chief  nervous  centre 
and  in  the  phenomena  of  intellection, 
p.  879,  ^  1073  h;  p.  892,  ^  1078  a, 
^  also,  p.  281,  ^  450  f^and  the  Will 
*  and  Mental  Emotions  produce  their 
effects  through  the  same  medium,  p. 
880,  ^  1075  a.  Also,  Mental  Emo- 
tions, Index  II. 

no  changes  instituted  in  the  nervous 
centre,  p.  880-881,  (f  1075  a. 

various  analogies  between  the  effects  of 
physical  agents  and  the  Will  and 
Mental  Emotions,  p.  875-882,  ^  1072 
-1075 ;  p.  886-892,  ^  1077.  Also, 
RsiiBDiAL  Action,  subdivision  Men- 
tal Emotions,  Index  II. 

logical  consequences  as  to  the  substan- 
tive existence  of  a  self-acting  Soul, 
p.  879-880,  ^  1074 ;  p.  881,  ^  1075  b. 

the  Soul  in  a  perfect  state  in  Infancy, 
p.  905,  ^  1078  q — ^but  its  manifesta- 
tions may  fkil  with  the  development 
of  the  brain,  p.  906,  ^  1078  q. 

the  Soul  manifests  but  little  instinct,  p. 
893,  ^  1078  a;  p.  895,  ^  1078  c— 
which  is  subject  to  its  control,  p.  892 
-896,  ^  1098  a,b,d;  p.  898-899,  ^ 
1078  g;  p.  900-902,  §  1078  i,  /,  p; 
p.  903-906,  ^  1078  q. 

immorUlity  of  the  Soul,  p.  893,  ^  1078 
a;  p.  908-909,  ^  1080,  1081-^nd 
contrasted  with  the  perishable  nature 
of  the  Principle  of  Instinct,  p.  907- 
909,  ^  1079  a,  1080. 

Soul  acts  in  greater  independence  of  the 
brain  than  Instinct,  p.  892,  ^  1078  a ; 
p.  903-906,^  1078  ff. 

excessive  exercise  of  Reason  contrasted 
with  the  early  discipline  of  Instinct, 
p.  894,  ^  1078  b. 

comparison  between  the  flpreat  nervous 
centre  of  man  and  of  animals,  and  the 
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relative  phenomena  of  instinct,  as  dis- 
tinguishing the  Soul  from  the  In- 
stinctive Principle,  p.  896,  ^  1078  d; 
p.  898,  ^  1078/ ;  p.  903-906,  ^  1078  q. 

Instinctive  Principle  limited  to  the  wants 
and  uses  of  the  body,  p.  892,  ^  1078 
a ;  p.  904,  ^  1078  ^—operates  in  one 
uniform  waj  in  every  species  of  ani- 
mal respectively,  but  dinerently  in  the 
several  species,  p.  123,  ^  241  c;  p. 
893,  ^  1078  a— always  manifests  it- 
self in  the  mechanism  of  animal  life, 
p.  893,  ^  1078  a — ^its  education  in  in- 
&ncy,  and  only  then,  and  different 
from  that  of  reason,  p.  894-895,  ^ 
1078  b;  p.  904,  ^  1078  9— essentially 
subservient  to  organic  life,  p.  896-897, 
(i  1078  e ;  p.  898,  4  1078  /—  its 
promptings  after  food,  distinsuished 
from  reason,  p.  895,  ^  1078  3— con- 
stituted with  a  special  reference  to  the 
kind  of  food  upon  which  each  spedes 
subsists,  and,  in  each,  to  the  mechan- 
ism in  animal  and  organic  life,  p.  896 
-897,  ^  1078  €— ito  saeacity,  p.  889- 
890,  ^  1078  g,  A^— philosophy  of  its 
'*  tricks'*  and  imitations,  p.  895,  ^  1078 
b — ^its  acts  often  totally  unlike  those 
of  reason,  but  precise,  habitual,  and 
inexplicable,  p.  123-124,  4  241  e;  p. 
896,  ^  1078  dr"i\A  analogies  with  the 
Soul,  p.  123-124,  4  241  c;  p.  893,  ^ 
1078  Or— is  immaterial,  p.  908-909,  ^ 
1080,  1081— is  perishable,  p.  903,  ^ 
1078  a ;  p.  907-908,  ^  1079  a-1080 
— supplies  a  problem  in  a  suppositi- 
tious case,  p.  897,  ^  1078  e — most  de- 
veloped in  inferior  animals,  p.  896,  ^ 
1078  d;  p.  898,  ^  1078/,-  p.  903,  ^ 
1078  q — its  full  development  in  the 
infancy  of  animals  contrasted  with  its 
condition  in  the  human  infant,  p.  893, 
4  1078  a;  p.  895,  ^  1078  e;  p.  898, 
(i  1078 1^;  p.  904,  ^  1078  ?. 

while  Instinct  is  in  full  operation  in  the 
infancy  of  animals,  the  human  infant 
has  neither  reason  nor  instinct  for  its 
guidance,  which  supplies  a  ground  of 
moral  distinction  in  the  plan  of  De- 
sign, since  the  development  of  the 
Soul,  or  its  approximation  to  the  early 
displays  of  Instinct,  would  be  physic- 
ally and  morally  destructive  of  man,  or 
did  not  its  development  hold  an  equal 
pace  with  that  of  the  body ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  the  infant  animal  is 
mainly  dependent  upon  itself,  and  is 
limited  in  wants  and  habits  to  organ- 
ic life,  the  physical  constitution  and 
the  Instinctive  Principle  arc  at  once 
adapted  to  those  exigencies,  p.  893,  ^ 
1078  a ;  p.  895-898,  ^  1078  c-e,  g ;  p. 
900,  ^  1078  t;  p.  903-906,  ^  1078  q. 

the  Instinctive  IMnciple  holds  a  relation 
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to  the  brain  or  its  equivalent  and  other 
organs  corresponding  with  the  anal- 
ogies which  subsist  among  them  and 
the  products  of  the  latter,  p.  904-905, 
^  1078  q — ^nor  is  there  any  good  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  main  central 
part  of  the  nervous  system  of  animals 
Dears  any  greater  ratio  of  develop- 
ment to  other  organs  of  animals  than 
in  the  human  infant,  while  in  respect 
to  the  latter,  the  manifestations  of  the 
Soul  are  in  no  degree  correspondent 
with  the  physical  products  of  organs, 
but  advance  with  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  brain,  p.  903-906, 
^  1078  q. 

relations  of  animals  to  sex  contrasted 
with  man's,  p.  900-901,  ^  1078  k. 

the  nature  of  Ideas,  and  how  fax  they 
are  related  in  man  and  animals,  p. 
906,  ^  1078  r. 

fear  distinguished  between  man  and  an- 
imals, p.  898-899,  4  1078  g;  p.  901, 
^  1078  /^—displays  of  memory  con- 
trasted, p.  901,  ^  1078  o— and  what 
of  conscience,  love  of  fame.  Religious 
sentiment,  p.  901,  ^  1078  /-n. 

remarkable  adaptations  of  Instinct  to 
metamorphoses,  ingrafted  upon  the 
ovum,  and  corresponding  with  the  or- 
ganic endowments,  p.  902-903,  ^ 
1078  p. 

the  chemical  hypothesis  as  to  the  Soul, 
and  objections  to,  p.  156,  ^  149  e ;  p. 
882,  ^  1076  a. 

chemico-spiritual  hypothesis,  and  objec- 
tions, p.  882-^84,  ^  1076  b. 

hypothesis  of  secretion  as  to  Soul,  and 
objections,  p.  884-886,  ^  1076  c. 

an  argument  of  materialism  considered, 
p.  894,  ^  1078  a,  note. 

the  substantive  existence  of  the  Soul 
and  Instinctive  Principle  being  estab- 
lished, they  are  readily  seen  by  their 
self-acting  nature,  and  by  every  phe- 
nomenon which  they  manifest,  to  be 
totally  dilTerent  from  matter,  and  the 
analogies  between  the  manifestations 
of  the  Soul  and  its  Author  and  be- 
tween the  Soul  and  the  Instinctive 
Principle  enforce  still  farther  their 
contrast  with  matter  as  expressed  by 
the  qualifying  term  immaterial,  p. 
908-909,  i  1080-1081.  Also,  Mind, 
Index  II. 
Spallanzani, 

his  experiments  upon  eviscerated  frogs 
employed  to  show  the  independence 
of  animal  heat  of  chemical  laws,  p. 

256,  H41/. 
Spasmodic  Affections 
illustrate  the  great  variety  of  causes  bjy 
.  which    the     nervous    influence    is 
brought  into  active  operation,  either 


Spasmodic  Affections — cmfymi. 

in  a  direct  manner  by  caasei  ded- 
ing  immediately  the  nerroui  ceDtm. 
or  indirectly  through  reflex  actioa  of 
those  centres,  and  operating,  like  tbe 
Will  and  Mental  Emotions,  thnogh 
the  cerebro-spinal  system  alone,  or 
through  that  system  andthenngii- 
onic  conjointly,  and  emplojcd  by  the 
Author  m  advancins  his  apDiieatian 
of  the  physiological  laws  oftLe  dot- 
ous  system  to  Pathology  and  Then* 
pentica,  and  his  demonstralionoftbe 
substantive  existence  and  telf-adinf 
nature  of  the  Soul  and  Prindplefli 
InsUnct — and  mistakei  indicated  ii 
regard  to  the  pathology  of  apamodie 
anections,  the  misapplication  of  »- 
edies,  and  distinctions  to  be  obaemi 
p.  319-^20,  ^  494  di;  p.  331JS0J) 
o ;  p>.  366>^68,  ^  526  (f ;  p  59M3. 
^  89li  ;  p  874-877.^  1072;  p 8?*- 
88 1 ,  ^  1076  a,  b.    Also,  ComrcLsioii, 

Spbcifics — see  Specxfic  Actios,  M.  I 
DO  remedies  are  properly  soch,  and  ia 
what  light  reputed  specifics  abooid be 
regardl^,  p.  596-598,  ^  898  &,c;  d. 
eW,  4  S9f(d ;  p.  605,  ^  893 m;  p.  ttf- 
612,  ^  892i  A;  p.  626-639,  ^ 8SSi; 
p.  677-678,  ^  904  rf;  p.  850, H061 
their  employment  in  the  codudoo  a^ 
ceptation  is  purely  empyncai,mToif- 
ing  the  neglect  of  pathological  and 
therapeutical  principles,  and  other 
remedies  which  may  be  impoitastto 
the  usefulness  or  safety  of  therepated 
specific,  and  which  alone  may  befl»n 
speedily  or  perfectly  cuntivcp  61,^ 
134;  p.  63,  ^  137;  p.  65,M^«; 
p.  67,  ^  150;  p.  73,  ^163;  D.  ISO, 

5  237;  p.  371-372,  «  669  ^<.  ^ 
424,  ^  662  b,  e;  p.  488,  ^  67?;  ^ 
430-433,  ^  676, 676  a ;  p.  479,  k  7« 
b ;  p.  487-489,  ^  756 ;  p.  494, « 7£ ; 
p.  612,  ^817;  p.638,^847^;p.^. 
^  848 ;  p.  640,  i  854  W ;  p.  fi45,  ^  859, 
p.  647-560,  MfiSci.-pK'l,*  865. 
866 ;  p.  553,  ^  870  as;  p.  654-556, 

6  872  a  ;  p.  561,  ^  888  a,  3;  P- «»• 
i^QSe;  p.  596-601,  ^  898  ^/;  p. 
608,  ^892ic;p.611,^89JM;p. 
615,^  892k  e;  p.  6i7,^  892}  I;  P- 
629,^892§*,-p.630j89«J;P; 
p.  633,  «  892f  a;  p.  637,  ^ 892^ J» 
p.639,^892|^;p.657.^,*893 


729,^966;  p,  731, 9  ^'^n--—^. 
974;  P-737,*984A;pJ40.^; 
p.  741-746,  ^  990 ;  p.  751  ^  f^Al 
p.  766-762, «  1005M006a,-^lOW 

/;  6  1068  y;  ^  1059;  ^  1063  «.  9 
1065  i^-d,$  1067 c;«  1068^ 
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Sphincter  Musclss, 
employed  to  illastrate  the  slowly  pro- 
gressive operation  of  remedies  and 
morbific  causes  through  an  uninter- 
rupted alterative  influence  of  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  p.  Ill, 
^  2331 ;  p.  338-339,  ^  614  /  g;  p. 
344,  ^  516  dy  No.  6 ;  p.  670,  ^  902  k; 
p.  679>68I,  ^  906  a.    Also,  Altera- 
tives; Antimony,  Tartarubd;  Hy- 
drophobia, Virus  of,  Index  IL 
Spinal  Gori>— continued  from  Index  /., 
late  discoveries  relative  to  its  struc- 
ture  and  functions,  p.  802-803,  ^ 
1037. 
experiments  upon,  and  the  brain,  by  A. 
P.  W.  Philip  and  Le  GaUois  to  de- 
termine the  laws  of  the  vital  func- 
tions, and  others  by  Stilling,  M.  Hall, 
Van  Deen,  Girtanner,  dec,  employed 
by  the  Author  in  demonstrating  the 
modus  operandi  of  morbific  and  reme- 
dial agents  through  alterative  influ- 
ence of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  of  the  Will  and  Mental 
Emotions  by  direct  action,  p.  295- 
321,  ^  476-494.    Also,  Reflex  Ac- 
tion, Mental  Emotions,  the  individ- 
ual PastionSf  Index  II. ;  Will,  Index 
I.  and  II. 
Spontaneity  of  Being.     See  Genera- 
tion, Spontaneous,  Index  L  and  IL 
Squill, 
a  stimulating  Expectorant,  unsuited  to 
acute  inflammation,  and  employed  by 
the  Author  to  illustrate  the  principles 
which  should  govern  the  treatment  of 
pulmonic  diseases,  p.  63&-640,  ^  892| 

Stethoscope, 
some  of  its  contributions  to  Pathology, 
p.  640,  ^  892|  h. 

Stilling, 
his  experiments  with  Strychnia  upon 
the  spinal  cord,  and  acetic  acid  to  the 
skin,  employed  to  illustrate  Author's 
doctrine  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
morbific  and  remedial  agents  through 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
p.  287-289,  ^  459  c-g;  p.  319,  ^  494 

Stimulants.  See  Tonics,  Index  IL 
Stomach  and  Intestine,  continued  from 
Index  I.  See,  also.  Digestion,  Index 
IL, 
having  assembled,  as  above,  references 
to  sections  which  relate  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  stomach,  it  is  simply  an 
object  now  to  bring  together  some  of 
the  many  in  whidi  the  Author  en- 
deavours to  show  that  ail  remedies 
taken  internally  exert  their  primary 
effects  upon  the  gastro-intestinal  mu- 
cous tissue,  and  upon  all  other  parts 
through  alterative  inflaences  of  reflex 
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action  of  the  nervous  system  insti- 
tuted by  those  primary  impressions, 
with  the  exception  of  what  may  be 
due  to  continuous  sympathy — and, 
for  the  foregoing  purpose,  the  aliment- 
ary canal  is  considered  in  its  special 
anatomical  and  vital  charactenstics, 
its  special  functions,  its  special  rela- 
tions to  the  nervous  system,  and  the 
subordination  of  all  parts  of  the  body 
and  of  instinct  to  its  final  cause  of 
supplying  all  parts  with  nutriment,  p. 
41,  ^  65 ;  p.  62,  ^  135  a ;  p.  63,  ^  137 
e ;  p.  65,  H43  (: ;  p.  129-131,  ^  277 
-284 ;  p.  143-146,  {  322-326 ;  p.  148 
-149,  ^  336 :  p.  193,  ^  356  a ;  p.  216, 
^  399  ;  p.  229,  ^  419  c ;  p.  289,  ^  461 ; 
p.  335-336,  ^  612-513 ;  p.  417,  ^  649 
e ;  p.  430,  ^  674  d ;  p.  563-565,  ^  889 
a-g;  p.  668-669,  ^  889  m,  mm;  p. 
667-669,  ^  902  ^g ;  p.  896-897,  ^ 
1078  e— and  considering  with  this  the 
exquisite  susceptibility  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal mucous  tissue  in  its  sympa* 
tketie  sensibility  (scarcely  inferior  to 
that  of  the  lungs)  to  a  variety  of  caus- 
es whose  remote  eflfects  are  manifest- 
ly owing  to  reflex  actions  of  the  nerv- 
ous svstem  instituted  by  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  tissue,  as  seen  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  muscular  coat,  in  the  con- 
traction of  the  sphincter  arii,  in  the 
act  of  swallowing  (p.  338-339,  ^  614 
/,  g,  and  Index  IL),  in  the  glow  and 
moisture  that  often  spring  from  the 
first  contact  of  food  with  the  stomach, 
and  in  the  spasms  that  arise  from  its 
mechanical  irritation,  and  in  the  vom- 
iting oceasioned  by  tickling  the  throat, 
by  pregnancy,  by  disease  of  the  kid- 
ney, by  offensive  odours,  disgusting 
sights,  and  by  their  recollections,  and 
as  constitutionally  displayed  in  infan- 
cy (p.  250-251,  i  441  c;  p.  327,  ^ 
600  i-k ;  p.  336-338,  ^  514  a-^  ;  p. 
339-340,  ^  514  h ;  p.  355-356,  ^  512 
a,  b ;  p.  374,  ^  576,  d;  p.  579-580,  ^ 
890i  d  ;  p.  590-591,  ^  89H  b;  p. 
692-593,  (f  891 M;  p.  666-669,  ^  90^ 
c-g),  and  taking  along  many  unequiv- 
ocal examples'supplied  by  the  Materia 
Medica,  as  emetics,  cathartics,  small 
doses  of  tartarized  antimony  (see  the 
Articles,  Index  IL),  and  connecting 
with  the  foregoing  many  familiar  an- 
alogies where  diseases  of  various  or- 
gans inflict  disease  sympathetically 
upon  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the 
more  numerous  ones  in  which  prima- 
ry affections  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testine light  up  disease  in  all  other 
parts,  ana  considering,  also,  how  the 
primary  affections  are  often  cured  by 
vesicants,  the  shower-bath,  firiction, 
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&c.  (see  Skin,  and  other  ^Artides), 
and  a  large  variety  of  other  eoncur- 
ring  facts  which  these  general  refer- 
ences will  suggest,  and  which  are 
readily  accessible  through  oar  IiuLex- 
eSf  we  entertain  the  belief  that  our 
main  object  of  demonstrating  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  nenroos  inflnence, 
either  reflex  or  direct,  as  the  essen- 
tial medium  through  which  all  reme- 
dial and  moibific  causes,  physical  and 
mental,  exert  their  effects,  aind  of  con- 
tradistinguishing the  laws  of  organic 
from  those  of  inorganic  beings,  and 
of  reclaiming  from  the  Laboratoiy  of 
the  Chemist  the  several  great  branch- 
es of  Medicine,  might  be  safely  left  to 
the  accumulated  proof  upon  the  sub- 
ject before  us,  but,  nevertheless,  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Readerto  the 
topics  under  the  Article  Gbnbsau- 
ZATioif  or  Rbflbx  Action  or  thb 
Nbrvods  Ststbm,  Index  II.  ,*  and  Or- 
ganic Ghbmistrt.Vital  Pbopbrttes, 
Oroanic  LiPB,  Obganic  Compounds, 
Organic  Hbat,  Ovum,  dec..  Index  I. 

Stomach,  Blows  upon, 
operate,  as  in  shocks  from  surgical  op- 
erations, through  a  sudden  ana  violent 
determination  of  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system  upon  the  organic  vis- 
cera— ^the  modus  operandi  Ming  also 
the  same  in  principle  as  when  sudden 
death  is  produced  by  hydrocyanio  ac- 
id, the  virus  of  serpents,  drinking  cold 
water  when  fatigued  in  hot  weather, 
loss  of  blood,  apoplexy,  joy  and  anger, 
and  illustrated  by  Le  Gallois's  and 
Philip*s  experiments  upon  the  spinal 
cord,  p.  107-108, 4 227;  p.  109,  ^230; 
p.  114,  4  234  e;  p.  296,  ^  476  e;  p. 
297-299,  ^  476^  e-477  a;  p.  800-301, 
^  479-480 ;  p.  304,  ^  481  ^;  p.  807- 
808,  ^  483  c ;  p.  819,  ^49^b;  p.  834 
-335,  ^  509-611 ;  p.  402-403,  (  634, 
635 ;  p.  625-528,  ^  828  a-d  ;  p.  670, 
^902/,-  p.  707,  4  949. 

**  Strainage,** 
the  prevailing  doctrine  of,  opposed  by 
the  laws  which  govern  healthy  and 
morbid  states,  by  the  endless  variety 
of  exact  products  in  animals  and 
plants,  composed  mainly  of  four  ele- 
ments in  intimate  union,  but  derived 
from  fluids  constituted  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen,  by  the  influences  which  are 
exerted  upon  the  blood  and  all  the 
fluids  of  the  animal  body  by  reflex  or 
direct  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  by  the  analogy  supplied  by  the 
admitted  fact  that  the  proximates  of 
the  bile  have  no  existence  in  the 
blood,  p.  21,  ^  22;  p.  23-26,  ^  37- 
48 ;  p.  27-28,  ^  52-68  ;  p.  30,  ^  68 ; 
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p.  34-36.  ^  62a-4;  p.G^64,UaS- 
138;  p.  Ill,  ^2331:  p.  128, m, 
p.  193,^  356  a;  p.  216,^  399;  p 
219-227.^  407-411;  p.318,H« 
d;  p.  484,  ^  748;  p.  783,  ^  m\h; 
p.  78&-789.  ^  1038  a.  A;  p.  gQ^ 
1039;  p.911,U063.   A]io,Sini. 

TIOM     ANA     BXCRBTIOII,  LiCTIlin, 

BiLB,  Milk,  Pus,PABTQBmoi,)ln- 
TAL  Emotions,  bdaU. 
Stbucturb*— continued  &oa  bia  i\ 
also,  Tissues,  hda  I. ;  Mccooi  To- 
SUB,  Index  I.  and  II. 

analogies  of  simple  tinaes,  p.  St,  ^  8S- 
89---di8tingui«ied  from  theeanptad 
or  complex  organs  which  they  eoa- 
pose  although  oomponodcd  A» 
selves,  p.  62,  63,  ^  85, 89, 91,  It 

every  part  a  labyrinth  of  degi^p-S, 
^  130 — each  simple  teztoie,  m  tm- 
pound  organs,  has  its  own  oipB 
functions,  p.  61,  ^  132. 

■tmctuie  of  general  body  ladnlfd  ad 
symmetrica,  p.  53,  ^  9^-95. 

generaldivision  of  orgau  sad  finciiiBi 
of  animal  life  and  of  oigaDie  life,  sd 
their  designations  and  ii0M,p.5l4i 
^  96-106;  p.  125,  4 248-45(MhM 
of  organic  lire  quite  analogoiH  iniov- 
est  plants  and  animaii,  p  54,  Uf?; 
p.  474,  <f  733/— no  oxgan  of  umil 
life  necessary,  p.  54,  ^  lO&HsdS' 
pensable  organs  of  a  complex  vtm 
generally  auigie,  p.  54,  ^  109 1 ;  f 
285,  ^  466  £— but  the  most  efloal 
parts  are  the  extreme  utemlnedi, 
to  which  the  nuae  oompoood  oqas 
are  subordinate,  p.  54,  ^  109  &;  p. 
227,^411;  p.  804,  ^  104a 

organs  and  functions  relalife  to  ipecin 

and  their  sympathetic  ioflaenocsipa 

the  general  oiganism  of  aniinab- 

Mnd  dimi  development  a  finaloiiietf 

the  whole  in  plants  and  ammiKF 
6^-56, ^  118-123;  p. 376-380,*678; 

p.  817,  ^  1052  e.  Alio,  Owaw  or 
Gbnbration,  Utbbuo,  /Jidff  "•»• 
Youth;  Index  I.  and  II 

law  of  dismemberment  as  it  ^I'^P^^ 
germs  and  peculiarity  of  ii/e  in  •» 
and  egg,  p.  56,  ^  128, 123. 

the  properties  and  laws  thwagh  whidi 
it  is  developed,  and  cany  on  (mfe 
ito  functions,  and  gorern  all  moiW 
changes,  are  shown  by  the  eWmeDU- 
ry  constitution  of  oi^amccompwaw 
to  be  totaUy  difl*cienl  from  those  « 
inorganic  bodies,  p.  15-33,  |J  T-JJ; 
p.  60-62, 4  83  c-84— and  10  allowod  ly 

Chemists  who  endesTOOied  to  pn|W  < 
otherwise,  ibid.,  p.  189-190,  ^  »0I  ■, 
dcc.~4he  pursuit  now  rirtoally  _to- 
missed  from  the  Laboratoiy,  p  Tn- 
782,  ^  1028-1030-thwigh  Jtm^ 
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ly,  p.  796-799,  ^  1034.  Also,  Gom- 
FOsiTioN,  Organic  CoiiPOuirDs,  Vital 
Propbrtiis,  Oroanic  Life,  Chemis- 
try, Organic  Chemistry,  Index  1. 

the  same  contradistinction  shown  by  the 
incorporation  of  Nitrogen,  p.  88-36,  ^ 
61-62 — and  by  the  developmental  his- 
tory of  the  Ovum,  p.  86-49,  ^  63-80 
— and  by  Cells,  p.  51-52, 4  84 — and  by 
the  development  of  cells  in  extravasa- 
ted  blood,  and  more  particularly  from 
their  generation  in  simple  protoplasm, 
p.  813-814,  ^  1051  b. 

the  properties,  functions,  and  laws  can- 
not be  deduced  from  the  structure, 
except  in  connexion  with  an  observa- 
tion of  the  results,  which  is  the  main 
source  of  information,  p.  8,  ^  2  c  ;  p. 
50-51,  ^  83  <; ;  p.  59,  ^  130,  131 ;  p. 
86-87,  ^  176,  177 ;  p.  218,  ^  406 ;  p. 
353,  ^  525  a;  p.  354,  ^  526  a;  p. 
801,  ^  1036 — with  analogies,  also, 
tbid.,  and  p.  223,  ^  409  e — yet  a 
knowledge  of  structure  is  indispens- 
able, and  at  the  foundation  of  all  med- 
icine, ibid. 

each  tissue  distinguished  by  differences 
in  organization  and  modifications  of 
vital  endowments,  and  these  distinc- 
tions become  more  remarkable  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  where  they  corre- 
spond with  the  more  fundamental  dis- 
tinction of  organizing  compounds  out 
of  the  elements  of  matter — and  un- 
dergo changes  from  infancy  to  adult 
age — and  these  differences  are  &rther 
denoted  by  differences  in  vital  stimu- 
li, by  the  products,  by  the  action  of 
morbific  and  remedial  agents,  by  the 
varieties  in  a  common  form  of  disease, 
especially  inflammation — and  these 
differences  in  vital  endowments  exist 
in  different  parts  of  one  and  th^  same 
continuous  tissue,  as  in  the  gastro-in- 
testinal  and  pulmonary  mucous,  p.  15, 
^  13-14  b ;  p.  52,  ^  85, 89 ;  p.  61-70, 
i  133-160  I  p.  73,  4  163 ;  p.  82-83, 
^  172,  173;  p.  88,  ^  185;  p.  98,  ^ 
191  a,  i ;  p.  138,  ^  803^ ;  p.  140-141, 
^  306,  307 ;  p.  218,  M06 ;  p.  229- 
230,  ^  419  £-422  b ;  p.  358,  ^  525  a  ; 
p.  354,  526  a ;  p.  373-880,  $  576- 
578 ;  p.  473,  ^  733  5 ;  p.  480,  ^  741 
e;  p.  522-523,  ^  827  b,  c;  p.  671,  ^ 
904  b ;  p.  815-^16,  ^  1052  a. 

each  part  has  its  own  natural  stimuli 
according  to  the  peculiarities  of  its 
properties  and  functions,  and  each 
suited  only  to  the  several  parts  re- 
spectively, and  may  be  poisonous  to 
other  parts — though  arterial  blood  is 
adapted  to  all  parts,  p.  62-63,  ^  137 
a;  p.  671,  ^  904  &. 

mistakes  in  practice  from  not  regarding 
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the  foregoing  modifications  of  vital 
endowments  in  the  different  tissues 
and  parts  of  a  continuous  tissue,  p. 
63,  ^  163  e. 

the  law  of  adaptation,  p.  63,  ^  137  e ;  p. 
65,  4  148  e,  and  re/ereiues  there ;  p. 
68,  ^  152 ;  p.  69,  ^  156  6,  and  refer- 
ences ;  p.  535-539,  ^  847-850 ;  also, 
Adaptation,  Law  op,  Index  L 

the  natural  modifications  which  tissues 
and  oompound  organs  undergo  in 
their  structure  and  vital  endowments 
in  the  progress  of  life  give  rise  to 
new  diseases  and  modifications  of  for- 
mer diseases,  and  new  susceptibilities, 
and  develop  or  modify  the  passions, 
and  affect  the  details  of  practice,  p. 
68-69,  ^  158<rl50 ;  p.  879-^3,  ^  576 
-584 ;  p.  401-402,  ^  633. 

certain  tissues  or  parts  of  a  continuous 
tissue  more  liable  to  disease  than  oth- 
ers, and  to  degrees  of  severity,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  compound 
organ  in  which  they  may  be  associ- 
ated, p.  64,  ^  138,  139 ;  p.  70,  ^  160 
-162. 

the  difference-  in  organization  and  vital 
endowments  of  di£forent  tissues  in 
their  relation  to  different  compound 
organs,  and  of  difieient  parts  of  a 
eontinuotis  tissue,  illustrated  by  tabu- 
lar views  of  their  relative  liability  to 
inflammation,  and  the  relative  degrees 
of  danger,  4uid  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  loss  of  blood  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  one  part  or  another  accord- 
ing to  the  compound  organs  with 
which  they  may  be  associated,  p.  69- 
73,  f  160-162 ;  also.  Bloodletting, 
Inflammation;  Brain,  Inflamma- 
tion OF,  Index  II. 

faM</ar  statement,  indicative  of  the  lia- 
bility of  different  tissues  of  tiie  same 
nature,  remote  from  each  other,  to 
sympathize  together  in  their  diseases 
respectively,  through  reflex  aetion  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  applications 
of  the  principle,  p.  358-858,  ^  525- 
526— and  another  showing  the  rela- 
tive liability  of  different  tissues,  re- 
spectively, when  morbidly  affected,  to 
continuous  empathy  in  their  several 
parts,  by  which  reflex  actions  of  the 
nervous  system  are  generated,  and  ex- 
planations, p.  854-856,  ^  526  €b~d,  and 
in  connexion  with  tables  at  p.  70-73, 
and  with  continuous  sympathy  as  set 
forth  under  Leeching  ;  Oil,  Croton  ; 
Suppositories,  and  Sympathy,  Con- 
tinuous, Ifidex  II. — all  serving  as  a 
basis  of  an  extended  philosophy  in 
Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Thera- 
peutics— ^anotiier  taJUt  exhibiting  an 
arrangement  of  organs  according  to 
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their  relative  functionBi  p.  57— Anoth- 
er, of  their  secreted  pioaocts,  p.  218, 
^406. 

the  simple  tissues  the  seats  of  disease, 
and  a  knowledge,  therefore,  not  only 
of  their  anatomical,  but  of  the  special 
vital  characteristics  of  each  is  indis- 
pensable in  practical  medicine,  p.  62, 
<^  85 ;  p.  61,  ^  133-134 ;  p.  63,  ^  137 
b,  e;  p.  64-^,  ^  138-143;  p.  67,  ^ 
149-161 ;  p.  467,  ^  718,  du;. 

upon  the  peculiarities  in  the  special  vital 
«ndowment8  of  each  tissue  depends 
greatly  the  character  of  disease  and 
the  effects  of  remedies  and  of  moifoific 
causes,  as  exerted  through  reflex  nerv- 
ous action,  p.  61-63,  ^  13^-134,  137 
a-€ ;  p.  466,  467,  ^  716,  718 ;  p.  662 
-666,  (}  892  n. 

the  foregoing  special  endowments  of 
the  tissues  respectively,  and  there- 
fore their  special  modifications  in  dis- 
ease, conform  to  the  general  nature  of 
the  complex  organ  of  which  they  may 
form  component  parts,  p.  64,  ^  138. 

the  organic  properties  of  all  tissues  mu- 
table in  their  nature,  upon  which  de- 
pends a  variety  of  natural  changes, 
and  in  being  thus  constituted  for  use- 
ful ends,  and  from  their  inherent  tend- 
ency to  maintain  their  normal  state, 
this  mutability  is  at  the  foundation 
of  disease  and  its  cure— while,  also, 
all  morbid  states  iBcrease  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  organic  properties 
to  the  action  of  remraial  and  moihific 
agents,  and  the  disposition  to  under- 
go changes,  p.  61,  ^  133  e ;  p.  63,  ^ 
137  d,  e ;  p.  65-68,  ^  142-166 ;  p. 
82-^,  ^  172;  p.  87,  ^  177,  182  6; 
p.  414,  ^  642  b ;  p.  666,  ^  901.  Also, 
Gestation,  Lactation,  Index  II. ; 
Youth,  Index  L  and  II. 

increased  susceptibility  of  tissues,  aris- 
ing from  disease,  to  direct  action  of 
remedies,  and  to  reflex  nervous  in- 
fluence, and  aocordinff  to  the  nature 
of  a  tissue,  or  pa^  of  a  tissue,  or  of 
the  more  compound  organ,  one  of  the 
most  important  laws  in  medicine,  p. 
61-62,  ^  133-134,  137  a-e ;  p.  63,  i 
137  d;  p.  64,  ^  138;  p.  66,  ^  143  ; 
p.  67,  ^  149-161 ;  p.  73,  ^  163--and 
so  of  morbific  causes,  ibid. — which 
presents  a  problem  for  Organic  Chem* 
istry,  p.  63-64,  ^  137  e;  p.  662-666, 
^  893  n,  &c. ;  p.  674,  ^  904  b. 

vaiying  susceptibilities  in  different  parts 
of  a  continuous  tissue,  according  to 
the  nature  of  a  part,  through  which 
morbific  and  remedial  agents  will  act 
more  in  conformity  with  the  acquired 
susceptibilities  than  the  natural  mod- 
ifications, p.  66,  4  143  a. 
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preternatural  susceptibility  or  pieiipo. 
sition  may  be  univenal,  and  fbIM 
by  a  simultaneous  ezplonon  of  db- 
ease  in  all  organs,  as  in  idbpi^  fe- 
ver, when,  also, a  single  remedjiujla 
adequate  to  the  care,  and  enniba 
complicated  with  local  infamtpy^ 
p.  65-67,  ^  143  &h2,  148;  p. 367,^ 
667;  p.  464,  ^  712;  p.465466,| 
716;  p.635-639,^847<850;p.66i 
4  900  ;  p.  713,  ^956;  p.73l-7S,t 
907  e,  also,  Remedies,  Fitii.  b- 

FLAMMATION,    PEBDISPOSmoS,  hda 

U. ;  AOAPTATIOM,  Law  or,MzI- 
but  where  inflaounaUoDs  m  uioA- 
ant  upon  fever,  and  where  ididj» 
gans  become  invaded  br  mnn^ 
cated  inflammations  or  otna  fimof 
disease,  the  affections  an  i^  to 
npring  up  consecutively  m  ifs;^ 
tbetic  consequences  of  each  oda 
ibid.y  and  Causes,  Moebvic,  bkE 
next  to  the  distinction  betwca  Ai- 
mals  and  Plants  which  leUiatotla 
modes  of  subsistence  is  the  JDCsp 
lation  of  the  cerebro-ffptDsIaodge- 
giionic  systems  of  nerves  iiiall  psk 
of  the  animal  and  organic  life  of  is- 
imals,  each  of  which  has  ipeeuiiaeii 
respectively,  and  others  coikc&i^. 
and  through  the  latter  of  irhieh  ail 
parts  of  tbe  organic  mechaiiiiB  m 
maintained  in  one  harmonioas  mr 
cert  of  action,  p.  54-86,  ^  110-116: 
p.  63,  ^  137  e;  p.  110,  ^  238;  p. 
284-286  ;  p.  290-296,  ^  46^475 ; }. 
326,^  500  1^;  p.  330,*  500  ■;  p. 
474-475, 4  733/-H-firanwhichuwi 
a  general  coincidence  in  the  P^^f 
ical  as  well  as  physiologial  hediwB 
of  the  whole,  and  lenden  then  equal- 
ly amenable  to  remedies ;  but  akmr 
tive  reflex  nerroos  influeoce  not 
equally  reciprocal,  p.  55,  *  H* ;  P- 
63,«  137  «;  p.  284-389,  H54^fil^ 
— and  ultimately  illustrated  by  the 
laws  of  reflex  action  of  tbe  two  tyi- 
tems  of  nerves,  and  the  Aolhor"«  di- 
rect action  through  the  Will  sad  Mo- 
tel Emotions,  and  appfi«^  to  i™*! 
ogy  and  Thcrapentics.  p.  284-28M 
464-46U;  p.  Sw35.  H76-511; 
p.  836-362,  «  518-630.  Aljo,M» 
TAL  Emotioms,  Inda  11 ;  Wiu,  /»• 

dex  I,  end  II. 
the  natural  sympathetic  lelatira  of  w- 
gans,  through  an  unceasing  reflex  ac- 
tion of  the  nervous  system,  of  w 
greatest  practical  importance,  ■» 
evinces  the  highest  order  ofDe^F 
68-69,  «  126-129  i;  p.  »*-a».J 
454-461;  p,  328, «  500/.  A/ao> 
PLEx  Actiok,  Swathy,  as  It  »; 
spects  tissues  and  complex  orgaM. 
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Causes,  MoRBinc;  Rbmbdi£8,Bloo]>^ 
LBTTiNO,  Index  11. 
the  sympallietic  relations  ▼ariooBly  mod- 
ified by  disease,  according  to  the  spe- 
cial vital  endowments  ot  organs  and 
tissues  and  the  disturbances  of  the 
reflex  nervous  influence,  p.  68-69,  ^ 
129  d-A ;  p.  67,  ^  149-161 ;  p.  73,  ^ 
163  ;  p.  107-110,  ^  22fr-232 1  p.  110, 
$232;  p. 286,  M^G  & ;  P- 332, ^ 601 
c ;  p.  661-663,  ^  894-896— in  conse- 
quence of  which,  and  as  a  natural  re- 
sult of  the  established  relations,  rem- 
edies call  the  alterative  action  of  re- 
flex nervous  influence  into  profound 
operation,  and  develop  curative  reflex 
influences  among  organs  diseased, 
and  exact  contributions  from  the  un- 
affected, p-  69,  ^  129  t,  and  references 
there  ;  p.  66-66,  ^  143  e,  and  refer- 
ences there ;  p.  661-663,  ^  894-896. 
Also,  Rehedie?,  Skik,  Index  IL 
hence,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  natural 
relations,  and  the  differences  in  the 
vital  constitution  of  tissues  and  or- 
gans, we  readily  understand  the 
ground  of  the  variety  among  sympa- 
thetic diseases,  and  how  all  organs 
may  be  disturbed  by  disease  of  one, 
p.  65,  ^  117;  p.  69,  ^  129  A;  p  64- 
66,  ^  140-143  c ;  p.  107-108,  $  227 ; 
p.  332,  (>  501  ;  p.  339-340,  ^  514  A , 
p  359-360.  ^  527:  p.  361,  ^  629  b; 
p.  415,  ^  647 ;  p  423-424,  ^  660 ;  p. 
465-467,  ^  716-719. 

Strychnia, 
employed,  through  the  analogies  of  its 
spasmodic  efiects  with  convulsions 
that  arise  from  teething,  indigestible 
foodf  &c.,  and  with  traumatic  teta- 
nus, and  in  connexion  with  the  coun- 
teracting influences  of  Antispasmod- 
ics, opium,  &c.,  as  one  of  the  numer- 
ous illustrations  of  the  less  obvious 
modus  operandi  of  morbific  and  reme- 
dial agents  through  alterative  influ- 
ence of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  p  109-110,  ^  230-232,  p. 
1 1 1,  ^  2331 ;  p.  319,  ^  494,  by  dd ;  p. 
334,  ^  509  ;  p  338,  ^  514  d;  p.  626- 
527,  ^  828  a-d ;  p  590,  ^  891^  b ;  p 
592-593.  ^  891i  k;  p.  671-^74,  ^ 
904  a,  b.  Also,  Convulsions,  Opi- 
um, Remedial  Action,  Hvdbocyanic 
Acin,  Antispasmodics,  Copfbb,  In- 
dex 11.    Also,  p.  930,  ^  1088  a. 

SuDORipics.  See  Index  I.  Also,  Sweat, 
Skin  ;  Antimony,  Tartarizbd  ;  Wa- 
ter, Hot,  Index  IL 

Sugar,  Animal, 
whence  derived,  p.  784-793,  ^  1031  5- 

1033. 
sugar  of  milk,  a  product  of  the  mam- 
mary gland,  and  has  no  existence  in 


Sugar,  Animal — tonHmud. 

the  general  mass  of  blood,  p.  785,  ^ 

1031  b;  p.  789-790,  ^  1032  b. 

does  it  pre-exist  in  any  part  of  the  cir- 
culation) and  is  it  a  product  of  the 
Uverl  p.  783-793,  ^  1031  6-1033. 

vegetable  food  not  necessary  to  its  pro- 
duction, p.  785,  ^  1031  b. 

diabetic,  formed  by  kidney,  p.  789,  ^ 

1032  6— restricted  to  diabetes,  p.  786,  ^ 
1031  b — found  in  urine  after  pricking 
medulla  oblongata,  p.  792,  ^  1032  d. 

saccharine  matter  not  absorbed  by  lac- 
teals,  p  788,  789,  ^  1032  b. 
methods  of  searching  for,  p.  794,  ^ 

1033  a.   Placental  origin  o(  ^  1086. 
Sut.pHURio  Acid, 

introduced  as  one  of  the  proofs  that  As- 
tringents and  all  other  remedies  op- 
erate upon  parts  beyond  their  direct 
seat  of  action  through  alterative  in- 
fluence of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  p.  530,  ^  837  c ;  p.  633,  ^  842 ; 
p.  577,  <f  890  o.  Also,  Lead,  Ace- 
tate OP ;  Silver,  Nitrate  op  ;  Opi- 
um, Cold,  Ipecacuanha,  Index  II. 
Sulphuric   Ether,  and   other  Anjes- 

THBTICS, 

facts  and  arguments  to  show  that  they 
are  not  absorbed,  but  produce  their 
constitutional  effects  through  altera- 
tive influence  of  reflex  nervous  action 
— ^the  philosophy  being  the  same  as 
concerned  in  respiration,>vhere  the 
reflex  action  is  instituted  by  an  inap- 
preciable irritation  of  the  pulmonary 
mucous  tissue — and  illustrate,  also, 
the  distinctions  between  common, 
specific,  and  sympathetic  sensibility, 
p.  522-523,  ^  827  b-^;  p.  862-864, 
\  1066;  p.  671,  ^  904  b.  Also,  p. 
101-102,  ^  201-202 ;  p.  282-283,  4 
461  d-J ;  and  Structure,  ANiES- 
THBTics,  Oxygen,  Index  IL 
Suppositories 

supply  one  of  a  thousand  clear  demon^ 
strations  of  the  operation  of  remedial 
and  morbific  agents  upon  distant  parts 
through  alterative  influence  of  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  and  of 
the  modifications  of  that  influence  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  tfie  cause, 
whUe,  also,  in  making  their  impres- 
sions partly  through  continuous  sym- 
pathy, they  concur  with  Croton  Oil 
applied  to  the  tongue,  Leeching  the 
anus,  and  Enemas  of  warm  water,  in 
showing  how  local  impressions  of  this 
nature  correspond  with  the  nature  of 
the  a^ent,  and  give  rise  to  a  corre- 
sponding modification  of  the  nervous 
influence,  p.  666,  ^  902  b;  p.  673- 
675,  ^  904  6.  Also,  p.  107-109,  ^ 
226-229  ,  p.  661-663,  ^  894-896 ; 
and  Oil,  Croton  ;  Lbbchino,  Heat  ; 
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Suppositories — corUimted. 

Sympathy,  Contiitoous  ;  Inflamma- 
tion, Index  11.  ;  Nsbvous  Powkh, 
Index  1.  and  11. 

SuppuftAMTs.     See  Sbton,  Countbe-Ir- 
RiTANTS,  Index  II. 

Suppuration — continued  from  Index  /., 
designed  for  useful  ends,  and  its  design, 
along  with  the  productioki  of  lymph, 
dispUyed  especially  in  deep-seated 
abscesses,  p.  471^74,  ^  732  '6-733. 
Also,  p.  546-547,  ^  862-863;   and 

Mucus,  Pus,  LtMPH,  iNrLAMMATION, 

Index  II. 

Swallowing,  Dsolutition, 
like  the  inyoluntaiy  and  voluntaiy  acta 
of  respiration,  and  contraction  of  the 
sphincter  nmscles,  illustrates  the  ooin- 
cidenceitf  between  the  physical  agents 
and  the  Will  as  equally  substantive 
causes,  and  their  common  dependence 
upon  the  nervous  Influence  (reflex  in 
one  case,  direct  in  the  other),  as  their 
medium  of  bringing  the  organic  struc- 
tures into  action,  and  employed,  also, 
in  advancing  the  Author*8  demonstra- 
tion of  the  operation  of  morbific  and 
remedial  agents  and  the  Mental  Emo- 
tions through  the  same  causation,  p. 
338-839,  ^  514/  g.  Also,  Rsflez 
Action,  Mental  Emotions, Rbspira- 
TioN,  Sphincter  Muscles,  Soul  and 
iNstiNOTivB  Principle,  Index  II.; 
Will,  Index  I.  and  II. 

Sweat — continued  from  Index  I.  See, 
also,  SuDORiPics,  Index  /., 
an  unimportant  evacuation,  abstractly 
considered,  and  not  a  reliable  or  im- 
portant symptom  unless  supported  by 
others,  and  induced  by  causes  of  an 
internal  nature  that  impart  an  altera- 
tive influence  to  the  reflex  action  of- 
the  nervous  system  upon  which  it 
then  depends,  when  it  may  be  favor- 
able or  indicative  of  danger — and,  as 
occasioned  by  remedies,  it  is  conform- 
able to  the  nature  of  each  one,  or  as 
each  may  modify  the  reflex  nervous 
influence,  and  it  is  the  special  impres- 
sion that  may  be  thus  made  upon  the 
skm  which  cfoes  the  essential  service, 
and  very  little  so  the  evacuation,  as 
may  be  readily  seen  in  the  diflerences 
between  the  sudorific  eflfects  of  hot 
drinks,  feai^,  exercise,  dtc.,  and  as  they 
spring  firom  tartarized  antimony,  ipe- 
cacuanha, loss  of  blood,  opium,  6uc. — 
in  one  series  of  cases  the  nervous 
power  operating  as  a  simple  stimu- 
lant, while  in  the  other  it  is  profound- 
ly alterative  of  organic  action ;  and 
in  both  the  cases  the  skin  may  re- 
act through  a  corresponding  nervous 
influence  upon  morbidfy  susceptible 
parts,  and,  tnersfoie,  with  far  greater 


Sweat — continued. 

efiect  in  the  latter  than  fhe  \aaat 
cases,  p.  107-109,  ^  286-230;  p.m 
^233};  p.  230-232,  ^«»M24;7 
350-251,  ^  441  a  p.33fr.336,^s5 
a,bi  p  338,  ^614(i;p.339,i5H 
A;  p.  350-351,^  524;  pa6&,«9K 
a ;  p.  451-452,  ^  692  s;  p.  54&^ 

^  862-863/;  p. 550,  ^  863i,  p.S» 
-693,  ^  89U  * ;  p-  631-632,  ^8»|: 
p.  634,  ^  892|  a.  h ;  p.  661-664^  m 

-900;  p.  665-669,^  902  d-i;  p.  678, 
^904i2rp.704,^94dt.  Al».$Eti> 
noN  AND  ExcRETiox,  Smi,  Snti^ 
TURE,  Hybbrnatino  Axhuli,  R» 
KDiBs;  Antimony,  Timiizn,Ut 
//. ;  Nervous  Powib,  Mx  I  o^ 
II 

employed  to  illustrate  modus  opoaft 
of  Astringents  thioagh  altenine  a- 
fluence  of  reflex  action  of  nam 
system,  p.  530,  ^  837  e;  p  S3,| 
842;jp  577,  ^890o. 
Sthbols,  Chemical, 

as  carried  into  Physiology,  adaltiiii 
be   fallacious,  p  779-782.^0^ 
1030. 
Stmpatht— continued  from  IviaU 

under  this  comprehennve  deflfBte 
are  included  re^HOtCj  comiprnd 
eontinuous  sympathy,  the  fint  tn 
representing  reflex  adioo  oftbesaf- 
ous  system,  and  the  last  banng  w 
manifest  connexion  with  tbsl  actita, 
but  probably  influenced  by  the  nam 
so  far  as  they  form  a  toa^eooL^ 
of  the  various  tissaes ;  and  uoder  the 
general  designation  an  aoin^tfae 
laws  of  reflex  nervooa  actiflo  aod  Ibe 
numerous  expeiimenti  \m^  to 
their  illustration,  and  intwdueid^ 
the  Author  for  the  puipose  (rf  W 
ing  them  to  Pathology  and  Therapca- 
tics—the  Older  of  £e  soljeeU  pn- 
ceeding  as  follows: 
On  the  general  Uses  aftke  Naxni 
Syj«fw.  p.  284-290,  «45M61 

On  the  different  Orders  sf^ervu,^ 

290-292,  ^  462-470. 
Laws  ofAcHtm  of  Mm  Sena  J 

the  Cerebrospinal  System,  p.  2«. 

Laies  of  Action  of  Sewthe  AmwiJ 
ih€  Cerebro-Smnel  System,  p.  m 
^472;  P- 8O8-803, «  IW >^ 
On  the  Spinal  Cori,  p.  «W-^  ♦ 
473-475;  p.  802-«03,  *  1037  *. 
Experiments  to  detenninc  the  Law  ol 
the  Vital  Functiona,  and  apphed  to 
Pathology  and  Tberapeirtia 
Ut.  On  the  PnnctpU  on  «ktA  » 
Action  of  the  HeoTtaiUYi^i 
Circulation  depends,  p.  99^^'^ 
476-479;  p.  803-804.  H«»J  i^ 
805-807,  ^  1041. 
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3<i.  On  the  Relation  tohiek  subsists 
between  the  Heart  and  Vessels  of 
CirciUalion  and  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tern ;  and  the  Influence  of  the  Nerv- 
ous System  upon  the  Capillary 
Bloodvessels^  p.  301-310,  ^  480- 
485. 

2d.  On  the  Principle  on  which  the  Ac- 
tion of  the  Muscles  of  Voluntary 
Motion  depends,  and  the  Belation 
which  they  bear  to  the  Nervous  Sys- 
Um,  p.  310,  ^  486. 

4th.  Experiments  to  ascertain  the  com- 
parative effects  of  Stimuli  applied 
to  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord  on  the 
Heart  and  Muscles  of  Voluntary 
Motion,  p.  311-315,  ^  487-^489. 

&th.  On  the  Principle  on  which  the 
Action  of  the  Alimentary  Canal  de- 

rnds,  p.  315,  ^  490. 
On  the  Relation  which  the  Ali- 
mentary Canal  and  Lungs  bear  to 
the  Nervous  System,  p.  315,  ^  491. 
Review  of  the  Injerences  from  the  pre- 
ceding and  other  Experiments,  p. 
315-321,  ^  492-494. 
on  the  Varieties  or  Kinds  of  Sympathy, 
and  applied  to  Pathology  and  Thera- 
peutics, p.  321-335,  ^  495-511. 
the  Laws  of  Sympathy,  or  Reflex  Ac- 
tion of  the  Nervous  System,  and  their 
Application  to  Pathology  and  Thera- 
peutics, p.  335-362,  ^  512-530. 
\st.  General  Facts  and  Laws  relative 
to  the  Cerebro- Spinal  and  Gangli- 
onic Systems,  p.  335-341,  ^  512- 
514. 
fid.  Laws  of  Action  of  the  Sympa- 
thetic Nerve,  and  the  Propagation 
of  Impressions  in  it,  p.  341-142,  ^ 
514^  a-515.  Also,  p.  216,  ^  899. 
3(2.  Of  the  Action  of  the  Sympathetic 
Nerve  in  Involuntary  motions,  p. 
342-349,  (f  516-521. 
4/A.  Laws  of  the  Sensitive  Fibres  of 
the  Sympathetic  Nerve,  p.  350,  ^ 
523. 
bth.  Laws  of  the  Oxganic  Functions 
of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve,  p.  350- 
353,  ^  524.   Sthpath.  Kxbyx,  /.  1. 
of  the  Sympathies  of  the  Individual  Tis- 
sues : 
1st.  Sympathies  of  similar  Tissues,  ]p. 

353-358,  ^  525-526. 
2d.   Sympathies  of  Dissimilar  Tis- 

s^ies,  p.  359-360,  ^  527. 
3d.  Sympaihies  of  Individual  Tissues 
in  their  Relation  to  each  other  m 
Compound  Organs,  and  with  entire 
Organs,  p.  360-361,  ^  528. 
Sympathies  of  Compound  Organs  with 
each  other,  p.  361-362,  ^  529-530. 
Syxpatht,  Remotk  and  GoirrxoDous, 
terms  of  brevity,  whose  generic  name  is 


Sympathy)  ^^.^-^oniiwud. 

derived  from  that  of  the  nerve  which, 
with  the  pneufflogastric,  is  the  prin- 
cipal channel  through  which  reflex 
actions  of  the  nervous  system  are 
conducted  (and  is  thus  employed  by 
Mtiller  and  other  Physiologists,  p.  349, 
^  520 ;  p.  352,  ^  524  Ct  ^Ot  and  the 
only  distinctioQ  between  them  con- 
sists in  the  greater  limitation  of  the 
former  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  as 
the  central  pdrts  for  reflected  actions, 
while  contiguous  sympathy  is  mani- 
fested more  particularly  through  local 
centres,  which  may  consist  of  either 
the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerve, 
or  of  plexuses  of  nerves,  or  of  some 
poition  of  individual  nerves  (the  last 
of  which  the  Author^  as  will  be  seen, 
had  considered  prohablC}  and  which 
has  been  recently  experimentally  as- 
certained), but  is,  doubtless,  always 
associated  more  or  less  with  reflex  ac- 
tions conducted  through  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  as  conspicuously  mani- 
fested in  the  action  of  Vesicants  and 
Leeches  when  applied  over  some  in- 
ternal inflammation,,  and,  in  its  more 
circumscribed  aspect,  in  the  examples 
of  dilatation  of  the  iris  at  p.  673-674, 
^  904  b,  and  of  the  sciatic  nerve  at  p. 
838,  ^  1057i— and  it  now  remains 
only  to  refer  the  inquirer  for  the  prac- 
tical applications  of  remote  sympathy 
to  the  sections  embraced  under  the 
Article  Reflxx  Action  or  thb  Nerv- 
ous Ststxm,  Index  IL ;  while  he  will 
find  under  the  following  sections  the 
combined  aspects  of  reflex  action  as 
conducted  more  or  less  through  local 
centres  of  the  nervous  system,  and  its 
main  centres,  with  various  illustra- 
tions, and  designated  by  the  old  name 
of  CoNTioDous  Sympathy,  p.  287- 
289.  ^  458-461 ;  p.  293.  4  473  c ;  p. 
294,  No.  5 ;  p.  312,  ^  487  gr ;  p.  319, 
(i  494  dd;  p.  321,  ^  497;  p.  323,  ^ 
499  a ;  p.  334,  ^  507 ;  p.  343-344,  ^ 
516  d,  Nos.  3-5 ;  p.  345-346,  ^  516 
d,  Nos.  7-9 ;  p.  349,  ^  520-522 ;  p. 
353,  ^  524  d,  Nos.  4-7 ;  p.  642-644, 
^  893  a-c;  p.  646-653,  ^  893  e-n; 
p.  803,  ^  1038 ;  p.  838,  ^  1057^. 

Sympathy,  (Continuous, 
an  old  designation,  and  liable  to  the  ob- 
jection of  being  confounded  with  the 
laws  of  reflex  action,  and  therefore 
the  Author  proposed  the  substitution 
of  continuous  influence  (p.  322,  ^  498 
a)— is  common  to  Plants  as  well  as 
Animals,  but  diflerine  in  the  latter  not 
only  according  to  the  nature  of  tis- 
sues (being  &i  more  strongly  pro- 
nounced in  some  than  in  others,  as  in 
the  veins  and  lymphatics),  but  by  the 
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Sympathy,  C<mtiiiiioii»— €(mfinie«4> 

incorporation  of  the  nerves  in  all  ani- 
mal tiaauee  (p.  483-484,  ^  746  e),  and 
exemplified  l^  the  prick  of  a  pin  when 
the  resulting  inflammation  extends  in 
a  continuous  manner  liom  point  to 
point,  or  as  seen  in  erysipelas,  but 
sometimes  remarkably  Umited  in  its 
progress,  as  at  the  divergence  of  veins, 
and  shown,  also,  in  a  variety  of  other 
ways,  as  by  the  cathaitic  efiect  of 
croton  oil  applied  to  the  ton^e,  by 
leeching  the-  anus,  by  suppositories, 
and  more  or  less  by  cathartics,  espe- 
cially such  as  act  upon  the  liver,  by 
the  maimw  in  wbic^bewing  toba^ 
CO,  dec.,  excites  the  salivary  glands, 
or  irritation  of  the  eye  the  lachrymal, 
&c.,  and  is  an  element  in  venous  cir- 
culation, but  which,  in  all  the  cases, 
and  according  to  the  nature,  extent, 
and  force  of  tne  impression  that  may 
be  continuously  made,  whether  in- 
flammatory, or  simply  an  irritative,  or 
a  sedative  efiect,  and  according,  also, 
to  the  nature  of  the  tissue  and  of  the 
compound  organ,  gives  rise  to  a  cor- 
responding reflex  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  which  may  fall  upon  va- 
rious distant  parts,  and  with  all  the 
variety  of  efiect  as  set  forth  under 
Articles  Reflbx  Action  and  Nbrv- 
ous  PowxR,  or  may  be  directed  upon 
the  part  which  is  the  seat  of  the  con- 
tinuous afi*ection  and  increase  its  ex- 
tension and  force,  and  thus  multiply 
the  force  of  the  reflex  action,  and  in- 
stitute new  circles  and  other  influ- 
ences upon  other  organs,  p.  68,  ^  129 
c,f;  p.  64,  ^  141  b;  p.  66-67,  ^  148  ; 
p.  209-210,  ^  387;  p.  321,  (^AUe; 
p.  822-923,  M98 ;  p.  343,  ^  616  d; 
p.  360,  ^  623,  Nos.  6,  7 ;  p.  361,  ^ 
624a,No.2;  p.  365-366,  ^  626  6,  c  ; 
p.  466-466,  ^  716 ;  p.  476,  ^  733  A; 
p.  483-^184,  ^  746  c;  p.  606,  ^  803, 
804 ;  p.  624,  ^  827  e;  p.  626,  ^  828 
d ;  p.  663^664,  ^  889  a  ;  p.  694-696, 
^  923.    Also,  Oil,  Croton  ;  Leech- 

INO,   SUPPOSITORIBS,  HeaT,  CiBCULA- 

TioN  OP  THE  Blood,  Index  11. ;  Ve- 
nous Tissue,  Venous  Congestion, 
Index  I.;  p.  666,  ^  902  a. 
Symptoms,  Morbid, 
distributed  into  ^yb  groups — 1st,  vital 
signs ;  2d,  relative  to  the  instruments 
of  disease,  but^  independent  of  struc- 
tural changes ;  3d,  relative  to  the  se- 
cretions and  excretions ;  4th,  of  the 
foregoing  nature,  but  determined  or 
modified  by  changes  of  organization ; 
6th,  of  a  physical  nature  depending  on 
changes  of  structure,  accumulated  flu- 
ids, dec. — the  first  three  being  ^mary, 
the  last  two  secondary,  p.  436,  ^  681  a. 


Symptoms,  Morlnd — eortbrnd. 

describe  the  nature,  lest,  Ac,  o(  dSr 
eases,  and  often  asaited  by sfam^ 
edge  of  the  prediipoang  enm,^ 
424-425,  4  662;  p. 484498, ^  fli 
681 ;  p.  469,  ^  705  a;  p  500j^ 
p.  660-661,  4  886-687;  p.487-tti! 
)  766 ;  p.  609,  ^  811 ;  p.  610,  ( ei) 
h;  p.  546, 4  869  i;  p. 561 J 886. 

owing  to  the  instabilitjr  of  tlw  pnps. 
ties  of  life,  »ee  Vital  Pionniii,||. 
dex  I.J  subdiviaons-HNsteib  «  6a 
fuiture — ihar  mutaMhty  iti»g«ift 
useful  purposeg— their  snlaM^  h 
fundamenUd  cause  of  £ttatt-hi 
niMiabUiiy  the  grwsmwrk  of  on- 
iktir  tmUabUUv  ike  greet  cau  tjk 
dtficulHet  tn  Medimu. 

their  uses  and  abase,  pnctieilly  tm^ 
ered,  p.  370-372,  ^  669;  p.  43^ 
4  673-676;   p.  430433,  ^  675; } 

436,  4  682  a,  b;  p.  447448.4m; 
p  466-460,^699-706;  p.  489,  f» 
b;  p.  611,  ^  815;  p548-549,4« 
<£;  p.  660-661,  ^  884-887;  p.&n- 
676,  ^  890  d-n ;  p.  587,  ^  891 1;  p. 
590-691,  ^  89H  0-/*'  P-({96437.j 
8921  /;  p.  636-641,  ^  892|^;  ^ 
724-725,  ^  961  a,  h;  p.  759.7«,» 
1006;;  p.  848,  ^  1058  v^. 

are  apt  to  bis  regaxded  ss  the  iutmir 
self)  without  conneetiiiff  them  liik 
the  only  useful  considentiois  of 
which  they  are  indicative,  and  rs»> 
dies  are  accordingly  addicsMd  to  i 
single  symptom,  p.  73,  f  163;  p.46(, 
^  713 ;  p.  670-^76,  ^ 890  m;  ^57^ 
^890ia;  p.  684,  «  891  i;  p. 5W- 
688,  «  891  k ;  p. 589,  ^  891  *;  p.590 
-691,  ^  89U  hfi  p.  W  ^  898  i;  p 
626-627.  ^  8921  / ;  p.  «»4»,  W 
r;  p.  630,  «  892J  b;  p  633434,4 
8924  a ;  p.  637-640,  ^  89^|^f ;  ? 

684-688,  ^905H.c. 
diagnostie,  and  how  far  rcKaHe,  p436- 

437,  ^  e82— prognostic,  p.  437, 4  683 
— other  special  ones-^wiie,  p.  443- 
448.  ^  687i-«88— relative  to  trngUy 
p.  448-460,  ^  689— JfcrtftVwM  vd  a- 
crrfiofw,  p.  460-456,  $690-694^.  Al- 
so, Pulse,  Tonooe,  Sweat,  Vtna, 
Mucus,  Secbetiok  akd  Eicrbtioi, 
Heart,  Index  II 

the  force  of,  diflScnlt  to  define,  but  a  im- 
gle  one  may  denote  a  profound  con- 
dition of  disease,?  438,^  685,>o.9; 

p.  442,  ^  686  r. 
all  of  them  to  be  considered  in  connex- 
ion, with  a  view  both  to  the  patholg- 
ical  cause  and  the  treatment,  |^  » 
«173;  p.73,M63;p.428,^J^ 
p.  437-442,  «  684-686;  p.  45MW, 
%  696-708 ;  p.  479-480,  ^  74U  */ 
p.  641-642,  «  864  W:p848-««'j 
8684;  p.  651-564,  ^867-871 J  ^6T3 
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Symptoms,  Morbid — continued. 

-676,  ^  890  d-n;  p.  687,  ^  891  k;  p. 
636^42,  ^  892i  d-^ ;  p.  66S-666,  ^ 
897-901  ;  p.  6&-686,  ^  906^  b ;  p. 
769,  ^  idOdy.  Also  Pathological 
Cause,  Index  II. 

nevertheless,  there  is  generally  a  group 
of  symptoms  which  serve  as  a  com- 
mon index  to  pathological  conditions 
and  the  effects  of  remedies,  mani- 
fested by  the  heart  and  larger  arte- 
ries, tongue,  skin,  and  kidneys— or- 
gans that  are  not  the  seats  of  disease 
in  most  of  the  eases,  but  only  exhibit- 
ing sympathetic  influences  as  determ- 
ined upon  them  by  parts  morbidly  af- 
fected, or  which  may  sustain  impres- 
sions from  remedial  agents,  and  which 
go  with  a  thousand  other  things  in 
enforcing  the  importance  of  turning 
our  attention  away  from  the  iatro- 
chemical  and  iatro-physical  doctrines 
to  the  laws  of  sympathy  or  reflex  ac- 
tion of  the  nervous  system,  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  nervous  influ- 
ence is  variously  modified  and  ren- 
dered alterative,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
by  disease  and  remedies,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  exact  condition  of  one  or 
the  precise  virtues,  doses,  &c.,  of  the 
other,  p.  230-231,  ^  422-423 ;  p.  232 
-233,  ^  425-427 ;  p.  850,  ^  523,  No. 
7 ;  p.  355,  ^  526  a ;  p.  429-430,  ^  674 
d;  p.  438-441,  <f  686 ;  p.  443-450,  ^ 
687-689  Also,  Pulse,  Tonoub,  Skin, 
Heart,  Kidnet,  Index  II. 

mode  of  investigating.     See  Symptoms, 
iTidex  I. 
Syncope — continued  from  Index  J., 

when  occasioned  by  loss  of  blood,  is 
owing  to  united  effect  of  direct  and  re- 
flex action  of  nervous  system — when 
only  by  nausea  induced  by  a  variety 
of  other  physical  causes  remote  from 
the  stomach,  consecutive  reflex  ac- 
tions are  instituted,  being  first  determ- 
ined upon  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
stomach  vnth  a  nauseating  effect,  and 
thence  with  a  prostrating  effect  upon 
the  organs  of  circulation — and  when 
induced  by  mental  emotions,  it  may 
result  either  from  the  direct  nervous 
influence  acting  immediately  upon  the 
circulatory  organs,  or  from  first  insti- 
tuting nausea,  after  the  manner  of 
disgust,  and  a  consequent  reflex  ac- 
tion as  in  the  last  foregoing  case — 
and  the  remedies  consist  of  a  variety 
of  things  which  operate  by  instituting 
a  stimulating  renex  nervous  action, 
having  its  centripetal  origin  in  vari- 
ous parts,  and  taking  a  centrifugal 
course  upon  the  centre  of  circulation 
— all  the  variety  going  with  our  other 
multitudinous  facts  and  demonstra- 
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tions  in  substantiating,  by  the  force 
of  exact  analogies,  the  Author's  doc- 
trine of  the  modus  operandi  of  mor- 
bific and  remedial  agents,  physical 
and  mental,  through  iterative  influ- 
( nc3s  of  direct  and  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  of  the  modifica- 
tions of  that  influence  accordinff  to 
the  nature  of  the  causes  by  whidi  it 
is  brought  into  operation,  and  supply- 
ing simple  elements  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  nervous  influence,  whether 
reflex  or  direct,  will  reach  particular 
internal  parts  when,  as  in  the  former 
case,  the  centripetal  impulse  proceeds 
from  a  variety  of  sources,  and  how 
very  dissimilar  remote  causes  will 
bring  about  a  common  result,  as  seen 
in  those  which  induce  syncope,  and 
in  the  other  series  which  remove  it, 
p.  70a-706,  ^  942-946 ;  p.  707-708,  ^ 
949 ;  p.  709,  ^  961  c,  d.  Also,  p.  107 
-111,^  227-233* ;  p.  1 13-1 14,  ^  234 
d ;  p.  312,  ^  487  ^ ;  p.  826-^28,  ^ 
600  ^-m;  p.  331,  i  500  o;  p.  333,  ^ 
603 ;  p.  338,  ^  bUd;  p.  661-663,  ^ 
894  6-896  ;  p.  664,  ^  900 ;  p.  670,  ^ 
902  / ;  Loss  oF  Blood,  Mental  Emo- 
tions, DisousT,  Stomach,  Reflex 
Action,  Index  II. 
acupuncturation  of  heart  proposed  by 
Author  in  violent  cases  of,  in  Medical 
and  Physiological  Commentaries^  vol. 
i.,  p.  178,  note,  1840. 


T. 


Tables  relative  to  Tissues.     See  Stkuc- 
TURE,  Index  II. 

Tea, 
the  great  calefacient  of  the  Arctic  trav- 
eller after  long  exposure  to  intense 
degrees  of  cold,  and  which,  from  its 
well-known  influence  upon  the  nerv- 
ous system,  goes  with  the  rest  in  de- 
monstrating the  influence  of  reflex 
nervous  action  in  the  production  of 
animal  heat,  and  that,  whatever  may 
be  its  nature,  its  generation  is  on  com- 
mon ground  with  other  secreted  prod- 
ucts, and  liable,  like  the  others,  to  be 
increased  or  diminished  by  the  nerv- 
ous influence,  p.  811,  ^  1049.  Also, 
Organic  Heat,  Index  I.  und  II. 

TEMPERAMENT^-continued  from  iTidex  /, 
its  varieties,  and  corresponding  differ- 
ences in  the  effects  of  the  natural 
stimuli  of  life  and  of  morbific  and  re- 
medial agents,  that  are  mainly  owing 
to  slight  differences  in  the  organic 
property  irritoMUhf,  and  to  variations 
m  the  natural  or  the  alterative  influ- 
ences of  direct  or  reflex  action  of  the 
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nervous  system,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  physical  cause  or  of  the 
passion  which  may  bring  it  into  op- 
eration, and  the  analogies  in  Plants 
arising  from  substitutions  of  climate, 
cultivation,  du^,  and  in  their  diseases, 
and  some  other  facts  closely  allied  to 
the  foregoing,  illustrate  the  broad  dis- 
tinction between  organic  and  inorgan- 
ic  beings,  and  the  nllacy  of  applj^ing 
the  chemical  and  physical  doctrines 
to  the  problems  of  life,  p.  88,  ^  183- 
185 ;  p.  89,  U88 ;  p.  95-100,  ^  189- 
193 ;  p.  383-400,  ^  585-630.  Also, 
Vital  Pxopkstxbs,  Obganic  Lifb, 
Index  I. ;  Yodth,  Index  I.  and  II. ; 
Obgans  op  Gbkbbation,  Index  II. 

Tbmpbbatubb.    See  Obganic  Hbat, /ti- 
dex  I.  and  IL 

Tbtanos, 
from  the  prick  of  a  tendon,  employed 
in  corroboration  of  Author's  doctrine 
of  the  operation  of  all  moibific  and 
remedial  agents  beyond  the  seat  of 
their  direct  operation  through  altera- 
tive influence  of  reflex  nervous  action, 
and  against  the  chemical  and  phys- 
ical hypotheses,  and  farther  to  the 
aame  effect  through  its  coincidence 
with  spasmodic  afl^^tions  arising  from 
a  variety  of  other  causes,  p.  358,  ^ 
626  d;  p.  526,  ^  828  d.  Also,  Spas- 
Nomc  Apfbctionb,  Htstbbia,  Con- 
vulsions, Antispasmodics  ;  Hydbo- 

PHOBIA,  ViBUS  OP  ,    SbBPENTS,  ViBUS 

op,  Index  II. 
TusBAPEUTics,  p.  541-563,  ^  852-888. 

the  great  ultimate  object  of  all  medical 
inquiries,  p.  3,  ^  2  6 ;  p.  413,  ^  639 
a ;  p.  541,  ^  852. 

timple  in  principle,  complex  in  details, 
p.  541,  ^  852  ^-853. 

remedies  of  positive  virtues  are  morbific 
in  action,  and  thereforo  operate  upon 
the  same  principle  as  the  remote 
causes  of  disease — the  difference  be- 
ing that  tho  latter  impair  the  recupe- 
rative principle  more  than  the  former, 
which  substitute  pathological  condi- 
tions less  profoundly  morbid,  and 
therefore  capable  of  subsiding  spon- 
taneously, p.  333,  ^  503-506 ;  p.417- 
418,  ^  650 ;  p.  430-432,  ^  675  ;  p. 
641-543,  4  854  a-e,  p.  544,  ^  857; 
p.  547-549,  ^  863  d;  p.  551-553,  ^ 
867-870 ;  p.  554-556,  ^  872 ;  p.  644- 
652,  4  893  b-^;  p.  636-640,  \  892| 
c-A ;  p.  643-652,  ^  893  b-m ;  p.  669, 
4  902  i  ,•  p.  675-676,  ^  904  i ;  p.  679- 
681,  ^  905  Or— often  consist  of  natu- 
ral means,  p.  543,  ^  855;  p.  600,  ^ 
892  <2— or  of  simply  withholding  ex- 
citing causes,  p.  543,  ^  856  ;  p.  682, 
4  905  b — tho  euro  being  therefore  es- 
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sentially  the  work  of  NatnTe.p.fiS. 
66,  H43  c,  a ;  p.  67-68,  ^  Ud-iss- 
p.  87,^  177-182;  p.  122, 4  839;  I 
542-543,  4  854  e, 856 ;  p.  G6l,^8M 
a,  nuMoes;  p.  669,  ^  903  i-«  ibh 
trated  by  self-limited  diaeaiei,  p.  5U 
-546,  ^  858,  861,  and  b;  £wucirf 
anhnals,  p.  545,  ^  858 ;  p.  S51,  ^  80 
h,  and  by  the  system  of ''vatduBt,* 
p.  558,  ^  877,  878~bU  of  whid^ 
pends  upon  the  mutability  of  tb 
properties  of  life  aBdeo£Dedibriie- 
fill  purposes,  as  set  ibitB  utds  Bi- 
CUPEBATION,  Law  of  ;  REUDUlA^ 
TioN,  Rbmedibs  ;  Cadsxs,  Moinn; 
Index  II. ;  Adaptatiok,  Law  or> 
dex  l;  P.  850,  ^  1059. 

the  morbid  effects  of  podtiTe  nmSa 
to  be  avoided  only  by  a  caicfiil  r|i> 
ktion  of  doses,  &c.,  which  tun 
them  curative  by  intrododDf  bU 
pathological  conditioDs  comMfoak^ 
with  the  virtues  of  each  Ro!e(iy,i(- 
though  a  great  variety  may  iBBk* 
the  requisite  chan^  in  a  gifen  fai 
of  disease,  as  in  utenmUeiit  km, 
inflammation,  &c.,  p.  543-544,  ^  SS7, 
858;  p.  547-550, ^  863  i;  p. 661,1 
900 ;  p.  669,  ^  902 1.  Abo,  Cocim- 
Ibbitants,  Canthabides,  Rznttii 
Action,  Index  II. 

each  remedy,  like  moibific  caaM,<ip» 
ates  according  to  its  own  niiiR, 
dose,  ^LC,  and  therefore  no  two  aike, 
and  according,  also,  to  two  or  bmi 
in  combination  and  the  relative  pio* 
portion  of  each,  the  nature  of  ihedSf- 
ease,  &c.,  p.  27,  4  52 ;  p.47M«,* 
741  b;  p.  544.  ^857;  p. 645,^ MO; 
p.  547-550,  ^  863  d;  p.  654-556,^ 
872.  A1so,Remedik8;Cimbi,Moi- 

BiFic,  Index  II. 
as  every  disease  consists  of  a  socomod 
of  pathological  cban^  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  eveiy  socoessive  remedy  to  ia- 
troduce  a  new  pathological  confiiiiB 
till  that  one  is  attained  which  is  gioit 
conducive  to  a  spontiDeooi  wW 
dence,  and  hence  the  impoitana  of 
applying  the  right  remedie«,«Ddintto 
Tight  doses,  and  at  the  light  time,  a^ 
as  one  remedy  prepares  the  way  for 
another,  in  a  well-repihted  cowecn- 

tive  order,  and  of  projecting*".*"" 
possible,  a  plan  oftreatBient  at  iti  be- 
ginning, p.  67,  ^  149-151;  p.  ^L* 
163;  p.87,^177-I82;p.436,^we; 

p.  428,  ^  672 ;  p.  430-433,  §675-676; 
p.  473-474,  ^  733  <;  p-  *7lM80J 
741  b;  p.  543-544,*  857;  p. 648- 
549,*  863iJ;p.553,M70«;|. 
554.  4  871 ;  p.  661-562,*  ^J^! 
p.  566-570,  (f  889  k-n ;  p.  ^^^^ 
692  aa;  p. 597-^00,* 892 o ;  P-W, 
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^  892i  c;  p.  648-661,  ^  898  g-k;  p. 
657-658,  ^  893;;;  p.  661-665,  ^  894 
-901 ;  p.  664-671,  ^  899-902  a-m; 
p.  67&-681,  ^  905  a;  p.  696,  ^  926 ; 
p,  715-722,  ^  960 ;  p.  728,  ^  964  d; 
j>.  752,  ^  1000  ;  p.  766-760,  ^  1006. 

effect  of  morbid  habit  upon  the  action 
of  remedies,  p.  364-368,  ^  644-561 ; 
p.  552,  ^  869 ;  p.  648-649,  ^  898  g ; 
p.  696,  ^  926. 

law  of  adaptation,  dependent  upon  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  pro- 
foundly interested,  p.  62-63,  ^  136- 
137  e ;  p.  65,  H43 ;  p.  67-69,  ^  149- 
156 ;  p.  531,  ^838;  p.  636-639,  ^ 
847-850 ; '  p.  542-646,  ^  864  /-858. 
Also,  Adaptation,  Law  op.  Index  I. ; 
Diseases,  Self-Limited,  Index  II. 

no  "  specifics,"  but  predisposing  causes 
oAen  modify  a  common  form  of  dis- 
ease, as  inflammation  and  fever,  in 
such  modes  as  to  require,  more  or 
less,  the  agency  of  remedies  not  adapts 
ed  to  the  common  form,  p.  424-425, 
^  662 ;  p.  487-488,  ^  766 ;  p.  609,  ^ 
811 ;  p.  610,  ^  813  h;  p.  646,  ^  869 
d ;  p.  661,  ^  866,  866  ;  p.  661,  ^  886  ; 
p.  697,  ^  892  e.  Also,  Cinchona, 
Coffee,  Iodine,  Index  II. 

compound  diseases  often  require  a  care- 
ful adjustment  of  remedies,  p.  642,  ^ 
854  /;  p.  646,  ^  858 ;  p.  663,  (f  870 
aa;  p.  72^732,  ^  961  ^970. 

advantaffe  of  combining  remedies— cu- 
mulative effect  of  remedies.  See  Rem- 
edies, Index  II. 

effect  of  the  mind  upon  the  action  of 
remedies,  p.  866-868,  ^  1067  and  ref- 
erences there — effect  of  pain  in  coun- 
teracting Narcotics,  p.  657,  ^  674 ;  p. 
687,  ^  891  il;  p.  690,  ^  891  r,  and  the 
same  by  the  delirium  of  drunkenness, 
p.  590,  ^  891  r;  p.  734,  ^  97d  6— all 
the  variety  in  effects  being  doe  to  dif- 
ferent modifications  of  the  nervous  in- 
fluence as  brought  into  preternatural 
action  by  the  several  causes  respects 
ively.  See  Reflex  Action,  Mental 
Emotions,  the  Individual  Possums, 
Index  II. 

the  curative  effects  of  remedies  upon  the 
seat  of  their  direct  operation,  particu- 
larly in  morbid  states  of  the  stomach, 
is  less  owing  to  their  direct  alterative 
action  than  to  a  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system — and  this  corresponds 
with  the  morbific  effects  of  many 
causes  of  disease  when  manifested  in 
the  seat  of  their  direct  operation,  as 
seen  particularly  of  cold  and  miasms 
— and  problems  of  the  same  and  more 
complex  nature  are  involved  in  the 
salutary  effects  of  exercise,  change 
of  air,  dec.,  in  dyspepsy,  whooping- 
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cough,  phthisis,  dec. — in  all  of  which 
cases,  as  well  also  in  all  that  concerns 
the  operation  of  remedial  and  moibific 
agents  beyond  the  seat  of  their  direct 
action,  the  effects  are  ovnng  to  reflex 
influence  of  the  nervous  system — and 
for  these  several  specifications  see 
Reflex  Action,  Remedial  Action, 
Sympathy,  Remedies,  Alteratives, 
Bloodlettino ;  Causes,  Morbific; 
Whoopino-Couqh,  Phthisis,  Exer- 
cise, Friction,  Cold,  Miasm,  Show- 
er-Bath,  Sea- Sickness,  Mental 
Emotions,  Index  II. ;  Nervous  Pow- 
er, Index  I.  and  II. 
diseases  often  subside  spontaneously  as 
others  spring  up  sympathetically  upon 
them,  the  nervous  influence  being  the 
exciting  cause  in  all  the  cases  so  &r 
as  any  mfluences  are  sustained  by  the 
pathological  conditions,  the  philoso- 
phy being  also  the  same  as  when  vesi- 
cants produce  inflammation  of  the 
bladder,  or  aggravate  or  remove  iii> 
flammations  ofother  parts — the  only 
difference  between  the  morbific  and 
curative  effects  being,  that  the  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  rvstem  is  either 
more  profoundly  morbinc  or  dlfferont- 
]y  modified  in  one  case  than  in  the 
other — ^but,  as  it  is  the  general  tend- 
ency of  diseases  to  generate  others 
and  to  aggravate  antecedent  ones,  and 
as  the  most  favourable  results  of  these 
reactions  of  the  nervous  influence  aro 
rarely  salutary  in  the  end,  it  is  a  great 
error  to  promote  the  continuance  of 
natural  mseases  in  the  very  slender 
hope  that  a  groater  evil  may  be  thus 
overcome  or  an  apprehended  one 
avoided  (not  even  the  hemorrhoidal 
flux,  though  arresting  it  by  a  removal 
of  its  remote  cause) ;  and,  although 
artificial  diseases  may  be  instituted  m 
the  skin  b^  agents  of  transient  effects 
with  a  view  to  salutary  influences 
npon  internal  diseases,  they  cannot 
be  set  up  in  other  organs,  particularly 
the  alimentary  canal,  but  with  an  ad- 
verse effect — and  it  is  upon  this  same 
principle  that  the  habitual  use  of  small 
doses  of  cathartics  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  dyspeptic  cases  overcomes  con- 
stipation witnout  detriment,  while  the 
indigestible  food  which  is  used  for  the 
same  purpose  proves  morbific,  p.  67, 
^  148  ;  p.  361-352,  ^  524  ^-tf  ;  p.  360 
-361,  ^  628, 629  h;  p.  421-422,  ^667 ; 
p.  606,  ^  804 ;  p.  639,  ^  848  ;  p.  669, 
\  882 ;  p.  668-669,  ^  889  m,  mm ;  p. 
570,  ^  889  n ;  p.  652-666,  ^  893  n ; 
p.  679-681,  ^  905  a;  p.  695,  ^  924; 
p.  722,  ^  960  g ;  p.  856-862,  ^  1063- 
1 065.   A  Iso,  Ca  nth  a  s  ides,  Counter- 
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iBRiTAifTB,  Mercurial  Remedies,  In- 
dex II. 

the  recuperative  principle  displayed  in 
the  secretions,  their  therapeutical  uses 
according  to  their  nature,  and  as  sup- 
plying important  suggestions  in  prac> 
tical  medicine,  p.  230-231,  ^  422  b, 
e ;  p.  232-234,  ^  425-428 ;  p.  352,  ^ 
624  e;  p.  430-432,  ^  675;  p.  450- 
462,  ^  691-693 ;  p.  471-476,  ^  732- 
733 ;  p.  633-634,  ^  832f  a;  p.  635- 
640,  ^  892f  k.  Also,  Sudorifics, 
Index  I. ;  Antimony,  Tabtarized  ; 
Diuretics,  Iitdex  II. 

emaciation  curative,  p.  561,  ^  863  A;  p. 
697,  ^  892  e.  Also,  Remedies  {Food), 
Index  II;  984  <;. 

simplicity  of  treatment,  a  ruling  princi- 
ple, p.  553,  ^  870  b;  p.  593,  ^  892  a, 
motto. 

the  active  and  expectant  plans  of  treat- 
ment, p.  557^669,  ^  875-882— and 
the  rationat  and  empirical,  p.  559- 
662,  ^  883-888  b. 

four  fundamental  points — 1st,  the  direct 
local  effects  of  remedies — 2d,  their  ef- 
fects upon  remote  parts  through  re- 
flex action  of  the  nervous  system — 
3d,  their  ultimate  effects  after  their 
direct  action  is  over — 4th,  the  general 
influence  of  each  remedy  upon  the 
couree  and  termination  of  the  disease, 
p.  662,  ^  888  e. 
Thirst, 

its  earliest  deleterious  influences  are  ex- 
erted through  reflex  and  direct  action 
of  the  nervous  system,  the  centripetal 
soune  being  mostly  the  mucous  tis- 
sue of  the  stomacQ  and  throat,  pro- 
gressively increased  by  the  centrifu- 
gal action  of  the  mind,  while  sooner 
or  later  a  univeraal  injury  springs 
from  the  want  of  the  necessary  dilu- 
tion of  the  blood — ^presenting,  there- 
fore, in  the  former  aspect,  the  com- 
pounded influences  that  consist  of 
reflex  action,  and  the  direct  which 
results  from  mental  emotions,  and 
should  be  associated  with  the  physi- 
ology of  vomiting  as  determinei]  by 
mental  emotions  and  various  physical 
causes,  and  asthmatic  breathin|r,  the 
examples  relative  to  food,  dec.,  m  ap- 
plying the  philosophy  to  the  modus 
operandi  of  morbific  and  remedial 
agents.  See  H unobr.  Stomach,  Vom- 
iting, Disgust,  Asthma,  Respira- 
tion, Sba-Sicknbss,  Mental  Emo- 
tions, Sbton,  Index  II. 
Thoracic  Duct,  and  Absorbents, 

circulation  in,  depends  upon  suction 
power  of  the  heart,  and  upon  their 
own  action,  and  upon  that  of  the  cap- 
illaries, p.  211,  ^  389,  390  a.    Also, 


Thoracic  Duct,  dec — amttmU. 

Circulation  of  tub  Blood,  Itia 
II. 

Thundbb, 

physiology  of  its  effects  in  ptodiKa^ 
disease  through  alteiatiTe  mflwna 
of  the  nervous  system  detennbud  ii 
a  direct  manner,  p.  631-632,  ^  89!} 
b,  and  reference*  thexe;  p.  88M87, 
^  1067  a.  Also,  Reflex  Acnon, 
Mental  Emotions,  Bisgcr,  bia 
II. 

Tissues.    See  Stbucture,  Index  II. ;  !»• 
SUES,  Index  I. 

ToliAcco-Hrontinued  from  Inda  /., 
the  diveraity  of  its  effects^ts  foiDeiiB- 
noxious  when  inhalcd,'bat  poiioBw 
to  the  alimentary  canal— n»i]i& 
from  chewing  on  beginning  tU  bk, 
but  becoming  a  Inxuiy,  while  so  Rp> 
etitions  will  abate  its  pcniicion  A 
f ects  when  swallowed,  or  as  an  cmbi, 
or  when  applied  to  the  skin,  ud  la 
example  of  its  special  sympathetic  e^ 
facts  upon  the  heart  through  the  bk* 
dium  of  the  rectum,  and  an  amlogf 
supplied  by  sneezing  as  jaoitxeibj 
snuff  and  light  and  by  tlimking  of  tli 

Earoxysm,  and  the  coincidence  u 
abit  between  the  uhimats  Mand 
chewing  and  smoking  to  aflect  tk 
mouth,  and  snuflxng  the  nose,  and  thai 
establishing  a  dorrespoodeDoe  in 
these  parts  with  the  constitutioDii  in- 
sensibility of  the  pubDOoaiy  usaecn 
tissue  to  the  fumes  of  tobacco^  vitb 
other  analogous  oonsideratioos^  coo- 
tradict  the  hypothesis  of  aiwipiiaDi 
and  bring  ail  the  effects  of  tiAacoo 
under  the  law  of  reflex  actkn  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  present  &  cooh 
prehensive  ground  of  analogj  for  su* 
taining  our  interpretation  of  the  mo- 
dus operandi  of  Anesthetics,  aod  ib 
direct  affinities  in  those  respects  with 
a  multitude  of  other  things  of  not  las 
obvious  aption  givetooordemontfn- 
tion  an  important  weight  in  ^^^'^^^ 
eral  assemblage  of  iscU  as  a  gToand 
of  reasoning  to  other  zemedial  and 
morbific  agents  whose  modos  openo- 
di  through  reflex  aotioo  of  the  neiY- 
ous  system  is  less  manifestly  pn^ 
nounoed — ^while,  also,  the  effects  of 
tobacco  illnstnte  the  diffeieiice  m 
the  vital  constitution  of  difieient  tis- 
sues, the  law  of  Vital  HahUina  lim- 
ited relation  of  tobacco  to  the  mooooi 
tissue  of  the  mouth  and  nose,  &c,  p. 
61,  ^133,  a,*;  p.  62-63,  *  l3fH37 
e;  p.  67^8,  ^  149-162;  p  107-110, 
^  227-232 ;  p.  323-328,  ^  m^-j; 
p.  333,  ^  603-606 ;  p.  338-341.  ^  514 
d-m;  p.  347-348.  i  616  d,  No.  18; 
p.  364,  ^  643 ;  p.  622-524,  ^  827  h<i 
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Tobacco— C(m/tnu«(2. 

p.  627,  ^  829 ;  p.  661-663,  ^  894- 
896 ;  p.  665-670,  ^  902  a-m ;  p.  672- 
676,  ^  904  d ;  p.  679-681,  ^  905  a  ; 
p.  862-864,  ^  1066— and  concurring 
with  the  foregoing  is  the  frequent 
effect  of  the  habitual  and  even  tem- 
porary amoking  in  producing  or  ag- 
gravating pileA-displaying,  also,  the 
special  relations  of  a  sympathetic  na- 
ture which  subsist  between  different 
parts  of  a  continuous  tissue,  es^ 
daily  the  mucous,  and  a  complexity 
of  reflex  actions  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem which  are  simultaneously  de- 
termined upon  the  anal  extremity 
through  a  primary  action  of  the  reflex 
influence  upon  the  stomach  and  liver 
— all  originating  in  the  mucous  tis- 
sue of  the  mouth,  p.  850,  ^  523,  No. 
6,  7.  Also,  Skin,  Stomach,  Rbmedi- 
iL  Action,  ANiESTHETics,  Nabcot- 
IC9  {Aconite),  Opium,  Soppobxtosies. 
experiments  showing  it  is  not  absorbed, 
p.  302,  ^  481  c ;  p.  306,  ^  483  a. 

Tolerance  op  Remedies, 
illustrated  under  the  law  of  vital  habit. 
See  Habit,  Vital,  Index  JI. 

Tongue 
rarely  sustains  much  disease,  though 
generally  suffers,  in  its  surface  at 
least,  some  modified  action  from  the 
diseases  of  other  parts,  especially  of 
the  abdominal  organs,  arising  nrom 
an  alterative  influence  of  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  serves, 
like  the  pulse,  as  an  index  of  the  na- 
ture of  these  reflected  influences,  and 
therefore  of  the  nature  and  force  of 
the   remote  diseases,  and,  although 
the  universal  and  habitual  examina- 
tion of  the  tongue  and  pulse  is  purely 
an  empirical  inquiry,  the  philosophy 
of  their  signs  has  a  deep  foundation 
in  the  recesses  of  physiology,  and  is 
a  luminous  guide  to  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  morbific  and  remedial  agents 
through  alterative  influences  of  reflex 
nervous  action,  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  diseases  among  distant  or- 
gans as  consequences  of  their  own 
conditions,  p.  448-451,  ^  689 ;  ^  826 
ec;  ^864.     Pulse,  Sweat,  Kidney, 
Urine,  Heabt,  Stbucturb,  Ind.  II. 
Tonics  and  Diffusible  Stimulants, 
the  counterparts  of  Antiphlogistics,  p. 
579,  ^  890i  a — and  comparatively  of 
very  limited  importance,  ibid, 
have  been  extensively  injurious,  from 
erroneous  hypotheses  of  disease  and 
of  their  modus  operandi,  p.  579,  ^ 
890i  fl-c.     Also,  p.  871-372,  ^  569 
b-e ;  p.  895-396,  ^  621  a;  p.  433- 
434,  ^  676  b ;  p.  541-542,  ^  854  bb ; 
p.  572-576,  ^  890  (^  ;  p.  696,  ^  892 


Tonics,  6lc. — eontitiued. 

b  :  p.  599-600,  ^  892  d ;  p.  715-722, 
i  959-960  e ;  p.  748-749,  ^  992  b ; 
p.  752,  ^  1000-1001  b ;  p.  756-766,  ^ 
1005-1008;    p.  772-776,  ^  1020- 
1026 ;  p.  854,  ^  1061 ;  p.  857-861,  f 
106»-1066^  1068  a,  ft;  p.  872,  P.S. 
operate,  like  all  other  remedies,  as  alter- 
atives through  reflex  nervous  tnflu' 
ence,  which,  as  in  all  other  cases,  is 
affe<^ed  in  its  action  according  to  the 
special  virtues  of  its  exciting  cause— 
with  various  illustrations  drawn  from 
the  natural  stimuli  of  life  and  from 
other  remedial  and  morbific  agents ; 
as  when,  for  example,  solid  animal 
food,  taken  by  one  long  abstinent  and 
during  a  long  exposure  to  a  chilling 
atmosphere,  increases  muscular  vigor 
and  lights  up  warmth  of  the  skin  as 
soon  as  it  enters  the  stomach,  and  as 
diffusible  stimulants  and  bitter  tonic 
infusions  will  do  the  same,  or,  the  con- 
verse of  this,  as  when  all  the  fore- 
going will  alike  instantly  affgravata 
febiiTe  excitement,  showing  through- 
out a  common  modus  operandi ;  and 
since  the  solid  animal  food  must  ex- 
ert its  general  effects  throuch  the  me- 
dium of  reflex  nervous  influence,  so 
also  do  the  tonics  and  stimulants,  p. 
579-582,  ^  890i  d-h.    Also,  p.  67-68, 
^  149-152;   p.  107-110,  4  227-232; 
p.  250-252,  4  441  c ;  p.  303,  ^  481  d ; 
p.  323-336,  4  499-512 ;   p.  563-567, 
^BSddr-k;   p.  661-663,  4  894-896; 
p.  679-681,  i  905  a;  p.  835-838,  ^ 
1057^,  and  Remedies,  Remedial  Ac- 
tion ;  Causes,  Morbific  ;  Cinchona, 
Index  II.     Also,  p.  1*72,  no.  94. 
although  no  two  are  exactly  alike  in  ef- 
fects, they  are  more  so  than  the  mem- 
bers of  other  groups,  and  no  one  is  an 
excrescence  upon  the  Materia  Med- 
ica;  and,  whether  mineral  or  vege- 
table, as  with  other  groups,  will  alike 
remove  the  same  conditions  of  dis- 
ease, and  in  conformity  with  the  pre- 
cise affinities  of  a  chemical  nature-^ 
or  rather,  how  completely  does  all 
this  variety  of  means,  cinchona,  iron, 
acids,  shower-bath,  exercise,  hope, 
dtc.,  appealing  every  where  to  our 
senses  as  well  as  understanding,  ex- 
pose the  fallaiTf  of  applying  the  exact 
and  exclusive  laws  of  chemical  aflini- 
ties,  or  of  any  other  physical  hypoth- 
esis, in  explanation  of  that  one  and 
the  same  result  to  which  all  the  het- 
erogeneous variety  of  remedies  will 
lead,  p.  581-583,  ^  890^  g-h ;  p.  664, 
^  900.     Also,  Remedies,  Remedial 
Action,  Cathabtics,  Jn(2ex  //. 
the  only  conditions  under  which  they 
are  applicable,  p.  580-581,  §  890i  e,/. 
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Tonic*,  &c. — eonlinited. 

maj  be  united  with  direct  antiphloffis- 
tic8,  and  why,  p.  681,^890i«.  Aiso, 
p.  487-489,  ^  756;  p.  661,  ^  888  b; 
I>.  727-728,  ^  964  a,  i. 

their  occasional  success  in  remonng  in- 
flammations is  no  proof  of  the  accu- 
racy of  the  distinction  which  has  been 
made  of  the  disease  into  active  and 
passiye,  or  that  the  patholo^  is  not 
essentially  the  same,  p.  48&^489,  ^ 
762-766 ;  p.  664,  ^  900. 

difference  between  Tonics  and  Diffusi- 
ble Stimulants,  and  the  different  con- 
ditions under  which  one  or  the  other 
may  be  useful,  showing,  also,  in  their 
united  effects,  the  important  law  by 
which  one  remedy  may  quicken  the 
action  of  another  by  raising  the  irri- 
tability of  the  pert  or  of  the  system 
at  large,  p.  681-682,  ^  890^  g.  Also, 
p.  63,  (f  187  d ;  p.  66,  ^  143  c,  d;  p. 
67,  ^  149-161 ;  p.  367,  $  666  e;  p. 
666-667,  i  889  k,  I. 
TsivxBs,  Sir  Benjamin, 

his  opinion  of  the  Anatomical  School 
of  Medicine,  p.  467,  ^  699  c. 


U. 


Ulceration 
a  consequence  of  inflammation,  and  con- 
spicuous in  its  Design  for  useful  ends, 
and  has  close  analogies  in  Plants,  p. 
470-471,  ^  729  fl-730 ;  p.  472-476,  ^ 
733 ;  p.  477,  ^  736  c  ;  p.  478-479,  ^ 
740-741.  Also,  Pub,  Ltkph,  Index 
II. 

Ulcxrs 
upon  the  extremities  improred  by  open 
air  through  complex  influences  of  re- 
flex action  of  the  nenrous  system,  and 
the  influences  traced  out,  p.  662-663, 
^  896 ;  p.  670-671,  ^  902  m.  Also, 
SnN,  PHTHISIS,  Whooping  -  CouoH, 
EzsRcisR,  Friction,  Index  If. 

Urjemia.     See  Urba  Diathesis,  Index  IL 

Urea— continued  from  Index  J., 
an  artificial,  not  a  natural  product,  p. 
784,  ^  1031  b ;  p.  787-788,  ^  1032  a. 

^  Urea  Diathesis,'*  or  Uraemia, 
an  imaginary  evil,  and  "altogether  re- 
mains to  be  proved,"  p.  787-788,  ^ 
1032  a.    Also,  p.  232-233,  ^  427. 

Ubinart  Bladder, 

excited  to  contraction  equally  by  its 
contents,  by  the  external  application 
of  cold  and  heat,  and  by  the  Will,  and 
as  the  effect  in  the  former  cases  is 
through  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  it  must  be  the  nervous  influ- 
ence in  the  latter ;  from  which  it  fol- 
lows that  the  action  of  the  Will  is 
prompted  as  much  by  a  substantive 


Urinary  Bladder — confymed. 

a^nt  as  the  urine  ia  fobitiiithre,  ad 
smce  cold  and  heat  amply  deaole  a 
impression  upon  aympalhetic  trm 
bility  of  the  skin  by  an  abdnctioBof 
caloric  in  one  case  and  ito  itimokuiii 
the  other,  and  scarcely  more  tpfmi- 
able  as  physical  caiues  than  tbe  » 
co-pulmonaxy  irritation  wlikh  eieilH 
the  nervous  influencs  in  wynt^^ 
we  are  thus  in  some  degree  tideds 
understanding  how  an  imnatoial  nb- 
stance  may  act  upon  matter;  iJile, 
also,  the  several  modea  in  which  tk 
nervous  influence  is  deCemiimdapoi 
the  bladder  in  mictaritiQn,  themiet^ 
of  causes,  the  variety  of  centiipelii 
nerves,  and  the  limitatioD  of  theea»> 
trifdgal  influence  to  eeitain  ipeoi 
nerves,  along  with  a  moltitode  of » 
alogous  examples,  coodnct  u  to  i 
ready  apprehension  of  a  coneipcod- 
ing  modus  operandi  of  all  mniiilic 
and  remedial  agents,  both  meoUl  d 
physical,  p.  1 11,  ^  233} ;  p.  230-S», 
\422b;  p. 347-348,^ 516 iNalS; 
p.  630-631,  ^  892i  b;  p.  66S^4 
896.  Also,  Stomach,  Ssu,  Kmnr, 
Cold,  Respiration,  PHmnt,  An- 
norbrcea,  Remedul  Acnov,  M- 
visbn  Mental  fiionoMa,  Ouiii  or 
Gbnbration,  du:.,  bdcx  II. 
Urine— continued  from  Indtx  /, 

analyses  of,  not  reliable,  and  nrd^  d 
any  importance,  p.  228,  (t  iVi',}- 
232,  ^  426-427 ;  p.  45(M51,  ^  m; 
p.  780,  ^  1029;  p.  848,  ^  1058*- 
but  divert  attention  from  tbe  pithok)- 
gy  of  disease,  and  lead  to  'aapaj 
evils,  t&ui ,  and  p.  633,  ^  8»i  /,  Hid 
Stmptoms,  Index  II. 

not  "strained  off"'  from  the  Uood, in 
its  sudden  increase  or  dimintttioM|j 
most  of  its  morbid  changes,  depod 
upon  direct  or  leflectad  ioiliMDMi  of 
the  nervous  system,  p.  23(W8^  J 
422-427 ;  p.  460-461,  ^  691 ;  p.  63 
-632,  ^  892i.  Also,  "Smwifli, 
RsvLBx  AcTioM,  FiAi,  Wa/i-. 

the  foregoing  manifiDst  exempfaficatioiii 
of  the  influence  of  thexeilexadiooof 
the  nervous  system  ^f^^^'^^ 
ing  vessels  of  the  kidneyi,  conmw- 
ed  in  connexion  with  the  dioretic  and 

sudorific  effects  of  fiBar,awl!^™ 
dependence  of  lactation,  weeping,MW 
aU  deviations  of  other  aecietiaM  flwB 
their  natural  condition,  upon  the  nnj- 

ous  influence  either  wAm  w  &f, 
as  forming  a  part  of  the  Aothorf  dj 
monstration  of  the  modne  opennffl« 
all  remedial  and  moiWfio.«ga!to,I«y* 
ical  and  mental,  thwuijh  the  mB» 
causation— the  nerrooB  w*"*'^'*! 
ing  simply  excitant  or  depw»M*» » 
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Urine — coniimud. 

Tariously  modified  and  rendered  alter- 
ative, according  to  the  nature  of  the 
caases  by  which  it  is  brought  into 
preternatural  operation,  p.  106-111, 
\  233-2331 ;  p.  230-232,  ^  422-424 ; 
p.  249,  ^  441  c  ;  p.  253,  ^  441  (i;  p. 
262-263,  ^  446  a ;  p.  264-265,  ^  446 
e,  d;  p.  289,  ^  461 ;  p.  313-314,  ^ 
488 ;  p.  317,  4  498  a;  p.  32&-d26,  ^ 
500,  u;  p.  335-336,  ^  512  a,  h;  p. 
338,  ^  514  d;  p.  339-340,  ^  514  A; 
p.  347-348,  ^  516  d.  No.  13 ;  p.  351, 
^  524,  No.  1  ;  p.  352,  ^  524  (2 ;  p.  450 
-451,  ^  691-692  a;  p.  453,  ^  694  6; 
p.  478,  ^  740  a ;  p.  546-549,  f  863 
a-d ;  p.  563-564,  ^  889  a ;  p.  631- 
632,  ^  8921  6,  c;  p.  637,  ^  892i  i,- 
p.  662-663,  ^  896 ;  p.  666-669,  ^  902 
c-i;  p.  704,  ^  943  a,  6 ;  p.  709,  ^  951 
c.  Also,  KiDNBT,  Mental  Emotions, 
the  individual  Passions,  Index  II, ; 
Nbevous  Power,  Index  I.  and  II. 

its  morbid  fluctuations  not  often  owing 
to  absolute  disease  of  the  kidneys,  but 
to  diseases  of  other  parts,  especially 
disorders  of  the  stomach,  liver,  and 
intestine,  when  it  is  to  be  regarded 
mostly  as  a  symptom,  like  the  pulse 
and  appearances  of  the  tongue,  de- 
noting the  force  and  modifications  of 
the  reflex  nervous  influence  as  excited 
by  the  diseases  of  other  parts,  and 
therefore,  more  or  less,  their  nature 
and  force — from  whence  arises  a  co- 
rollary, that  the  administration  of  the 
so-called  Diuretics  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  or  otherwise  modifymff  this 
secretion  m  the  cases  supposed  is  de- 
void of  just  pathologicsd  and  thera- 
peutical considerations,  which  should 
turn  upon  the  diseases  in  which  this 
symptom  truly  originates,  p.  232-233, 
^  426,  427;  p.  450-451,  ^  691; 
p.  630-633,  ^  8921 .  Also,  Pulse, 
Tongue,  Skin,  Heart,  Index  11. 
Uterine  Agents — continued  £rom  In- 
dex I, 

introduced  to  illustrate  principles,  and 
especially  those  which  guided  the  Au- 
thor in  his  therapeuticu  arrangement 
of  the  Materia  Medica,  p.  684-686,  ^ 
905^  a,  b. 

embrace  a  great  variety'of  virtues,  which 
are  often  mostly  relative  to  various 
pathological  conditions  remote  from 
the  uterus,  whose  interrupted  func- 
tions are  apt  to  be  rather  unimpor- 
tant sympathetic  consequences,  but 
frequently  mistaken  for  the  essential 
disease  and  the  primary  ones  as  ulti- 
mate effects,  p.  628-629,  ^  892f ;  p. 
684-686,  ^  905^  b.  Also,  Emmena- 
GoouEs,  Amenorrhcea,  Index  U,; 
Menstruation,  Index  I. 


Uterus, 
susceptible  in  its  mucous  tijsue  of  in- 
fluences through  reflex  action  of  nerv- 
ous system  from  various  causes,  in- 
ternal and  external,  consisting  of  ab- 
dominal diseases,  cold  applied  to  the 
feet,  pediluvium,  lifting  weights  in 
pregnancy,  many  remedies,  mental 
emotions,  &c.,  according  to  the  nat- 
ural fluctuations  that  grow  out  of  its 
special  vital  constitution,  or  as  it  may 
be  affected  in  pregnancy,  or  by  hy* 
datids,  or  disease,  p.  63,  ^137  b-d; 
p.  65,  <f  143  c :  p.  67,  ^  149-151 ; 
p.  Ill,  ^  2331;  p.  234,  ^  429,  430; 
p.  624,  ^  892i  d ;  p.  628-^29,  ^  892| 
q-t;  p.  684-686,  ^  905^  b.  Also, 
Gold,  Skin,  Leeching,  Exercise,  Itit 
dex  II. 

considered  in  connection  with  aloes,  can- 
tharides,  ergot,  &c.,  and,  as  it  respects 
aloes  for  the  purpose,  particularly,  of 
illustrating  the  philosophy  of  its  ef- 

*  fects  as  an  emmenagogue,  and  possi- 
bly as  leading  to  abortion — shovring 
that  these  enects  are  not  in  conse- 
quence of  the  supposed,  though  mis- 
taken action  of  aloes  upon  the  rectum, 
but  that  it  arises  from  a  special  rela- 
tion of  this  agent  to  the  mucous  tis- 
sue of  all  parts  through  which  it  de- 
termines an  alterative  reflex  nervous 
influence  upon  the  tissue  in  its  pre- 
tematurally  irritable  states,  being  in 
this  respect  upon  the  same  physi<9og- 
ical  ground  as  cantharides  m  its  spe- 
cial action  upon  the  genito-urinary  or- 
gans, or  as  expectorants  in  their  rela- 
tion to  irritable  conditions  of  the  pul- 
monary mucous  tissue,  and,  also,  to 
illustrate  the  special  differences  in  the 
vital  constitution  of  different  tissues, 
and  of  the  same  tissue  in  different 
parts,  and  of  different  parts  of  one  and 
the  same  continuous  tissue,  and  the 
corresponding  relations  of  remedial 
and  morbific  agents,  p.  69,  ^  129  ^  t ; 
p.  61,  ^  132-133 ;  p.  62-63,  ^  135  o- 
d;  p.  65,  ^  143  c;  p.  67,  (f  149-151  ; 
p.  73,  4  163;  p.  111,H33|;  p.  231 
-232,  M24 ;  p.  234,  ^  429,  430 ;  p. 
352-353,  <i  bU  d;  p.  366,  ^  556  b; 
p.  547-548,  ^  663  d;  p.  556,  ^  889  i  ; 
p.  624,  ^  8921  d;  p.  628-629,  ^  892f 
q-t;  p.  684-686,  ^  905^  b;  p.  856- 
857,  ^  1063  b.  Also,  Cantharides, 
Ergot,  Index  II. 

its  development,  and  that  of  the  ovaria 
at  puberty,  exerts  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  advancing  the  maturity  of  the 
general  organism,  through  an  unin- 
terrupted reflex  action  orthe  nervous 
system,  harmoniously  with  their  rela- 
tions in  the  perpetuation  of  the  spe- 
cies, and  this  influence  is  forever  aft- 
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erward  extended  in  subdued  and  mod- 
ified conditions  to  the  nervous  cen- 
tres, and  reflected  abroad  with  that  va- 
riety of  effect  which  is  witnessed  in 
the  dificrences  between  the  perfect 
and  the  altered  animal,  and  brings  the 
mind  and  its  passions  more  or  less 
under  its  sway,  the  nervous  influence 
in  the  latter  case  falling  as  well  upon 
the  centres  in  which  it  originates  as 
upon  other  parts ;  being,  also,  equally 
true  of  the  other  sex — and  when  with 
the  foregoing  are  associated  those 
long  progressive  alterative  influences 
of  reflex:  nervous  action  upon  the 
mamms  which  have  their  centripetal 
source  in  the  gravid  uterus,  and  un- 
fold their  great  final  cause,  and  the 
'  sudden  increase  of  that  action  at  the 
time  of  parturition,  and  the  liability 
of  the  milk  to  be  affected  both  in  quan- 
tity and  quality  by  mental  emotions, 
another  of  our  many  isolated  exam- 
ples is  presented,  which,  through  its 
analogies,  interprets  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  morbific  and  remedial  agents, 
mental  as  well  as  physical,  and  defies 
in  its  own  behalf;  and  in  that  of  its 
analogies,  every  law  that  rules  in  the 
world  of  dead  matter,  p.  68-69,  ^153 
-159 ;  p.  80,  ^  169  d;  p.  87,  ^  180 ; 
p.  88,  i  186;  p.  120-121.  ^  237;  p. 
231-232,  ^  ^U;  p.  330,  ^500  nn;  p. 
335-336,  ^  512  a,  6 ,-  p.  352,  ^524d; 
p.  376-380,  M78  ;  P-  434-^35,  ^ 
680 ;  p.  662-663,  ^  896 ;  p.  686,  ^ 
905i  b;  p.  279-280,  ^  449  a.<2,  626i 


V. 


Vaccine  Biseask.    See  Svall-Poz,  J»- 
dexll. 

Van  Deen, 
his  experiments,  with  others  by  Girtan- 
ner.  Stilling,  Budge,  Home,  and  John- 
son, proving  that  the  poison  of  the 
yiper  in  producinff  death  is  not  ab- 
sorbed, but  exertea  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  nervous  system,  and  oth- 
er analogous  demonstrations,  p.  319- 
320,  ^  494  b-dd;  p.  625,  (  828  b,  c. 
Also,  Htdbophobia,  Virus  of,  Index 

n. 

Vabix, 
its  pathology,  and  employed  to  illustrate 
the  dependence  of  venous  congestion 
upon  inflammation  of  the  yems,  p. 
600-504,  ^  790-798. 

Veins — continued  from  Index  i., 
anatomical  account  of,  in  connexion 
with  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
with  the  pathology  of  venous  conges- 
tion, phlebitis,  and  yaiix,  p.  210,  i 


Veins — continued, 

386;  p.  503-504,  ^  794-797.  Aka, 
Venous  Congestiok,  Inki  I 
particulariy  liable  to  difluw  inflamft^ 
tion,  as  seen  in  phlebitis  and  teooei 
congestion,  p.  355-356,  ^  626  i 
Also,  Sympathy,  Coxtikcocs,  ids 

the  circulation  in,  depends  opon  tnml 
associated  causes :  Ist,  the  lactiai 
power  of  the  heart ;  2d,  the  actioBof 
the  capillary  arteries;  3d,  conceit  of 
action  between  the  capiDaij  ran 
and  arteries  through  reflex  infloon 
of  the  nervous  system  detemiDd 
mostly  by  the  vaiyiog  quastitiet  of 
transmitted  blood  aira  tbe  tvta^ 
condition  of  the  arterial  capJOuin; 
4th,  an  active  contractioD  aod  dil]ti> 
tion  of  the  yeins  simoltaDeoosljofa 
a  great  extent  by  their  ionghody 
muscular  fibres,  in  which  coDdnoiSi 
sympathy  is  especially  mterestaLsd 
which  contributes  to  the  foregmi; 
reflex  action,  and,  as  a  constBatioBil 
endowment,  is  at  the  foundatuo  i 
their  diflusive  inflammatioih-tliisa- 
position,  with  tbe  ezcepcion  of  & 
suction  power  of  the  heait,  b^  im- 
pounded by  the  Author,  p.  20741S, 
(j  370-392  a ;  p.  214,  ^  392  rf;  p. 
227,  ^  411;  p.  355-366,^  528  i, 
c.  Also,  p.  21,  4  22;  p.62,H»; 
p. 80,  ^  169  <2;  p.  88,(185ip.S3l 
5  409  e ;  p.  356-356,^  626  h;  p.«i 
4  733  /;  p.  501-504,  ^  792-795;  pi 
606,  i  803,  804;  p.  607-509,^806 
-811  ;  p.  724-726,  §  961;  andSTi- 
PATHY,  Continuous;  OiL,Cioroi; 
Leeching,  Suppositoeiei,  Wo  ^• 

the  suction  power  of  the  hart  ai  a 
principal  cause  of  venooa  ciicohMi 
shown  especially  by  the  portal  ciien* 
iation,  and  that  of  the  absoibe&ts  lod 
umbilical  vein,  p.  211, «  390  «;  f 
314,  4  392  c.  <i;  p.  212,^391 

the  intestinal  do  not  absoih,p.  128,  iSi 

^  269,  277 ;    p.  527,  ^  839.  JM 

Magendie,  Index  II ;  Vdot,  btial 

Venous  Congestion — continued  from /«* 

dex  /., 

propagates,  on  account  of  tlw  apeoalTh 
tal  constitution  oflhewnoos  tisioe, 
a  depressing  reflex  action  of  ihcneiT. 
ous  system  upon  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries, as  does  also  acute  venoua  influn- 
mation ;  but,  nevertheless,  this  into- 
ence  manifests  in  the  condition  of  tlia 
pulse  and  blood,  particularly  in  cere- 
bral congestions,  that  patholflgjol 
condition  which,  when  aflcctmg  otto 
tissues,  demands  a  strictly  antipUo- 
gistic  treatment,  and  which  »J»- 
firmed  by  the  effects  of  remedw. 
while,  also,  it  exemplifies  some  of  tw 
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Venous  Congestion — continued. 

remarkable  dilTerences  which  exist 
among  the  tissues  in  their  yital  con- 
stitution, p.  61-63,^  133-137;  p.  64, 
4  138-142 ;  p.  67,  « 149-161 ;  p.  72, 
Table  3 ;  p.  355-366,  ^  526  6 ;  p.  444 
-446,  <i  688  drf;  p.  606-609,  ^806- 
811;  p.  511,  ^  815;  p.  724-734,  ^ 
961-976;  p.  735-736,  ^  978-980. 
Also,  Ybnous  Tissui,  Jndix  1. 
and  coTigesHve  fever,  treatment  ot,  par- 
ticularly by  bloodletting,  or  as  <}ui- 
nine,  &c.,  may  be  required  in  mias- 
maUc  forms,  p  724-732,  ^  961-970. 
Also,  Causvs,  MoBBirio ;  Miasm, 
Cinchona,  Index  U, 

Vbbatrvm  Vibidb, 
its  late  pretensions  as  a  substitate  for 
Bloodletting,  p.  860,  §  1065  a.    Also, 
Tobacco,  Index  1. 

Vbsicants.    See  CouirrBB-lBBrrANTB,  In- 
dex 11. 

Vbssbls — See  BLOoxMnBssELB,  Index  L 
the  most  important  are  the  terminating 
series  of  tne  arterial  capillaries,  whose 
variety  of  functions  and  products,  and 
their  modifications  as  induced  by  mor- 
bific and  remedial  agents,  a[nd  by 
mental  emotions,  through  the  medi- 
um of  the  nerrous  influence,  and  the 
analogies  between  the  organic  proc- 
esses of  animals  and  plants,  concur 
with  all  things  else  in  demonstrating 
the  broad  distinction  between  the 
laws  that  gOTorn  the  organic  and  in- 
organic kingdoms,  p.  220-227,  ^  409 
^-411 ;  p.  365,  ^  526  a.  Also,  In- 
flammation, Stbuctobb,  Index  II. ; 
Composition,  Oroanio  Compounds, 
dec.,  Index  L  Also,  p.  215,  ^  894-399. 

'•Vestigbs  or  Cbeation," 
introduced  to  illustrate  the  conseqtienees 
of  the  Chemical  doctrines  of  Life,  p. 
183-192,  ^  3501 /-353;  p.  925,  ^  1085. 

Vision— continued  from  Index  /., 
the  latest  interpretation  of,  as  a  chemi- 
cal phenomenon,  p.  798, 4  1034. 

Vital  Functions.     See  Functions  of 
Life,  Index  L  and  II. 

Vital  Habit.   See  Habit,  VriAL,  Ind.  II. 

Vis  Medicatbix  NATUBis — See  Index  I. 

YrTALisM  AND  SoLiDisM— continued  from 
Index  /., 
the  doctrines  of,  continue  to  be  essenti- 
ally conceded  by  the  Chemical  School 
of  Medicine,  p.  779-782,  ^  1028-1030 ; 
p.  796-799, 4  1034. 

Vital  Pbinciplb— continued  from  Index 

/., 

continues  to  be  the  incubus  in  the 

dreams  of  Organic  Chemistry,  p.  796 
-797,  ^  1084. 
Vital  Pbopbbtib»— continued  from  Inr 
dex  I.J 
late  experiments  relative  to,  showing  the 
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Vital  Properties— con/tnu^i. 

distinction  between  the  organic  prop- 
erties and  the  nervous  power,  and  con- 
firming the  writer's  philosophy  upon 
this  subject,  that  the  former,  throush 
the  instruments  of  action,  carry  on  the 
liinctions,  while  these,  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  are  constantly  influenced 
by  uie  nervous  power  as  a  vital  agent, 
p.  80a-808,  ^  1039-1044.  Also,  Vi- 
tal Pbinoiplb,  Oboanic  Lifx,  Index 
I. ;  Ibis,  Index  II. ;  Nxbvous  Poweb« 
Ijidex  I.  and  II. 
an  agreement  upon,  between  Dr.  Cab- 
pbntbe  and  the  Author,  p.  95-96,  ^ 
189  6. 

Volition.    See  Will,  Index  I.  and  II. 

VOLKMANN, 

experiments  by,  showing  that  the  Skin 
IS  rendered  by  narcotization  an  ex- 
tremely sensitive  source  of  convul- 
sions, and  indicative  of  a  broad  dis- 
tinction between  the  trunks  of  nenrea 
and  their  expanded  extremities — ^in- 
troduced, alone  with  the  analogies 
supplied  by  (S>ld,  Friction,  dtc.,  to 
show  that  Vesicants,  Setons,  Issues, 
Mercury,  Iodine,  Tobacco,  and  other 
things  applied  to  the  skin,  produce 
their  effects  upon  internal  parts 
through  alterative  influences  of  reflex 
nervous  action,  modified  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  agent,  and  the  ef- 
fects determined,  also,  according  to 
the  fluctuating  susceptibilities  of  the 
OTfOLTM,  p.  338,  ^  614  d ;  p.  348,  ^  516 
(2,  No.  13;  p.  592-593,  ^  89U  J^;  p. 
666-667,  ^  902  ^-904.  Also,  Skin, 
Cold,  Showbr-Bath,  Countbb-Ib- 

BITANTS,     SbtON,     LbeCHINO,     PlAS- 

TBB8,  Tobacco,  Sbdativbs  (AeonUe), 
Poulticbs,    Mxecubial    Rbmboibs, 
Index  II. 
Vomiting,  ' 

its  physiological  analogies  to  respira- 
tion, the  great  variety  of  means  by 
which  it  may  be  determined  that  are 
incapable  of  absorption,  including 
mental  emotions,  associate  with  their 
modus  operandi  through  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system  that  of  the  true 
emetics,  which,  along  with  the  pro- 
found physiological  and  therapeutical 
effects  of  the  latter  and  the  superficial 
ones  of  the  former,  concur  with  all 
our  other  demonstrations  in  bringing 
the  modus  operandi  of  all  remedial 
and  morbific  causes,  physical  and 
mental,  under  one  common  phSoso- 
phy,  p.  325-^28,  ^  500  e-m ;  p.  833- 
835,  i  503-511 ;  p. 836-^7,  ^  514  6; 
p.  664,  ^  900 ;  p.  666-672,  ^  902  ^ 
904  a;  p.  704,  ^  943  0-944  a.  Also, 
Embtics,  Stomach,  Diboust,  Sba- 
SicKNBss,  Rbspibation,  Rbflbx  Ao- 
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NOTES. 

As  stated  in  the  Preface  to  the  Seventh  Edition  of  thifl  work,  the  Antl^or  has  af- 
fixed some  brief  Foot-notes  to  that  Edition  (as  at  p.  172, 850, 698, 679, 725, 868,  895, 
920) ;  but  soon  after  the  first  impression  was  struck  off  he  concluded  to  introduce  a 
few  other  Notes  at  the  end  of  Index  II.,  which  will  be  attached  to  the  copies  of  that 
impression  which  maj  remain  on  hand.  This  method  of  adding  or  modifying  will 
be  continued  hereafter,  and  references  to  the  Notes  thus  appended  will  be  inserted 
in  the  text  in  future  impressions,  and  probably,  also,  other  foot-notes,  and  other 
improvements.  Such,  indeed,  have  been  made  in  this  second  impression  of  the 
seventh  edition,  as  at  p.  498,  606,  699, 1052,  &c.— ^sptem&er,  1862. 


NOTE  A.— EXCITING  CAUSE  OF  PARTURITION. 

Note  A. — In  section  892|  d  occur  some  remarks  about  the  institution  of  labor, 
and  I  am  now  led  to  other  comments  by  certain  suggestions  made  by  Professor  G. 
S.  Bedford,  M.D.,  upon  the  same  subject  in  his  late  work  upon  the  **  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Obstetrics,"  and  which  was  reviewed  by  myself  in  the  '*  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,*'  November  7th,  1861.  In  that  Review  I  remarked  that  Dr. 
Bedford,  after  a  general  examination  of  the  principal  hypotheses  relative  to  '*the 
determining  cause  of  labor,  or  that  peculiar  infinence  which  first  excites  tlie  muscular 
fibres  of  the  uterus  to  contraction,"  and  having  considered  particularly  the  ovarian 
hjTpothesis  of  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  and  the  orificial  irritation'  of  Dr.  John  Power,  both  of 
which  are  founded  upon  the  laws  of  reflex  nervous  action,  delivers  his  own  rationale 
in  considerable  detail.  Our  Author's  doctrine  is  predicated  of  the  principle  that 
'*  there  seems  to  be  a  necessary  connection  between  the  first  spontaneous  movements 
in  the  muscular  walls  of  the  uterus  and  a  matured  development  of  the  muscular 
structure  of  the  organ  itself."  That  the  institution  of  labor  is  due  to  a  cause  that 
operates  at  uniform  times  not  only  in  the  human  species  but  in  all  animals  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  It  must  be  independent,  in  a  constitutional  sense,  of  all  accidents 
that  may  afiect  the  specific  periods.  The  hypothesis  of  orificial  irritation  is  contra- 
dicted not  only  by  the  periodical  uniformity  of  the  process,  which  is  very  variable  in 
different  species  of  animals,  but  by  the  variety  of  presentations,  and  that  woman 
alone  is  liable  to  the  imputed  cause  before  the  contractile  movements  shall  have  be> 
gun.  We  must  therefore  look  to  the  uterus  itself  for  the  requisite  provision,  and  this 
can  be  found  only  in  a  law  which  is  exactly  obedient  to  a  matured  development  of 
the  organ.  But  this  does  not  expound  the  great  and  wonderful  problem — the  how 
or  the  why  the  ''spontaneous  movement"  grows  out  of  the  ''matured  development 
of  the  muscular  structure.'*  Are  there  any  analogies,  any  physiological  principle, 
to  sustain  Dr.  Bedford's  conclusion  that  there  is  an  inherent  ability  in  the  fully  de- 
veloped uterine  muscular  structure  to  institute  the  parturient  process  independently 
of  any  other  existing  cause,  and  above  all  that,  as  our  Author  affirms,  "it  has  no 
connection  whatever  with  a  reflex  or  nervous  force"  ?  For  this  conclusion  our  Au- 
thor offers  a  supposed  analogy  in  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestine,  found- 
ed upon  the  assumption  that  those  actions  are  independent  of  the  nervous  influence, 
which,  however,  has  not  been  rendered  even  probable.  Experiments  have  only 
shown  that  other  causes  are  capable  of  exciting  those  movements,  such  as  atmos- 
pheric air,  mechanical  injuries,  electricity,  etc  (§  262>265, 475^).  In  the  natural 
condition  of  the  intestine  there  must  be  equally  an  exciting  cause  of  the  peristaltic 
movements  as  of  the  action  of  the  heart  (§  475^),  or  of  the  respiratory  muscles 
(§  500  i-iw),  or  of  the  iris  (§  514  k,  1072  a),  or  of  the  sphincters  (§  514/  g\  and, 
as  in  the  latter  cases,  what  else  than  the  nervous  influence  in  that  of  the  intestine  ? 
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And  is  not  this  confirmed  hj  the  effects  of  catharties  and  snppodtorieg  (|  SU/)? 
Why  are  the  natural  moTcments  suspended  in  jaundice,  or  when  food  is  hngftb. 
hela,  unless  bile  and  the  ingesta  be  remote  causes  of  those  moveinentB,  andhov^ 
can  they  reach  the  intestinal  muscular  tissue  than  through  reflected  actioD  bm^ 
nerrous  centres?  How  else  can  the  stimulus  of  the  blood  afiect  tlie  mnKaUi ^ 
stance  of  the  heart  than  through  the  drcuitons  route  of  the  nerrous  BjsteiD,orTk 
Other  important  function  do  the  cardiac  nerves  sabserve  ?  (p.  80),  Ex.  15;  p.  tlY^ 

Physiologists  are  also  greatly  in  error  in  supposing  that  the  nerroos  inflins 
ceases  to  operate  immediately  after  apparent  death,  and  therefore  in  the  iofooee 
that  the  expulsiye  movements  of  the  uterus  after  apparent  death  tie  not  odtedkr 
the  stimulus  of  the  nervous  influence.  The  escpulsiye  efforts  are  ample  proof  dus 
there  is  stiU  remaining  life ;  and  various  recorded  facts  substantiate  tbe  osaai 
action  of  the  nervous  system  as  long  as  muscular  irritability  and  contnctflitr  rbb 
(§  447  d,  687). 

As  to  the  experiment  of  destroying  the  lower  portion  of  the  spinal  cordlif  tb 
purpose  of  showing  that  labor  may  take  place  without  tbe  stimolns  of  tbenenoi 
influence,  it  has  been  completely  neglected  that  the  uterus  is  still  connected  vitkile 
essential  parts  of  the  nervous  system  by  contributions  from  the  sympatbetk  khb 
and  from  other  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  (§  459y,  478  b,  488  c,  490).  Has. 
over,  it  is  now  well  ascertained  that  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerTe,atBik 
plexuses  of  that  nerve,  are,  as  one  of  their  uses,  centres  for  reflected  neiroBSKni, 
especially  when  preternatural  influences  are  in  operation,  as  when,  for  ezan^k,  w- 
icantfl  subdue  deep-seated  inflammations  (§516  d-522,  893).  In  tbe  esse  cf  ik 
parturient  efforts  after  the  destruction  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  ^inal  coritk 
veiy  injury  calls  into  operation  other  resources  in  the  nervons  system  with  wtncitiii 
ntems  is  indirectly  supplied.  It  is  also  universally  conceded  that,  in  the  laDgiase  i 
our  Author,  '^  as  a  general  rule,  labor  is  in  part  accomplished  through  reflex  nam 
action,"  and  ir  is  therefore  farther  inferable  that  when  labor  takes  place  afte 4 
stroying  the  inferior  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  *'  the  general  role'*  Btitt  obi£ias,Gi 
that  the  experiment  supplies  no  evidence  that ''  childbirth  is  not  necesEsrilrdqat^ 
ent  upon  nervous  agency."  The  supposed  *'  inherent  action"  is,  fonblr,  soffioA, 
per  «e,  for  a  single  contractile  movement,  but  an  exciting  canee  udepoideinGfik 
"matured  development  of  the  uterus"  is  necessary  to  a  long  series  of  altemsieas- 
tractions  and  relaxations.  That  condition  resulting  from  the  "matoieddertk^ 
ment  of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  organ"  becomes  the  exciting  cause  of  reicz 
nervous  actions,  just  as  the  want  of  atmospheric  air  in  the  lungs  is  the  RmcfecaBe 
of  the  reflected  nervous  influence  that  determines  the  respiratory  moreoeats-a* 
oepting  in  the  case  of  the  uterus  the  compounded  sensitive  and  excito-motojoen^ 
which  are  the  channels  of  the  transmitted  influences,  appertain  ezdnsr^  to  tbe 
muscular  tissue  of  the  organ.  This,  however,  has  its  exact  analog  in  the  lefla 
nervous  actions  upon  which,  as  I  have  shown,  roosting  and  sleeping  in  menetp^ 
tnre  depend,  as  also  the  spasms  which  are  sometimes  excited  in  irhtablemoKii^ 
the  lower  extremities  by  a  forcible  act  of  the  WUl  (^  BOO  dd,  614,  p.  891, }  \m 
In  the  former  case  there  is  a  natural  adaptation  of  the  muscles  to  that  exerose  a 
the  Will,  which,  by  placing  them  in  a  rigid  state,  establishes  a  reflex  nsncmKOM 
that  maintains  them  in  permanent  contraction  as  in  the  more  compounded  c«e<K 
the  sphincter  muscles.  The  same  natural  provision  becomes  developed  in  the  gnim 
uterus  to  subserve  the  exigencies  of  parturition,  and  is  allied  to  that  initabie  stiB 
of  the  voluntary  muscles  in  which  the  Will  may  institute  spasmodic  moremcBS.  M 
soon,  however,  as  "the  determining  cause"  has  initiated  the  process  of  J*"*** 
point  of  departure  for  the  reflected  stimulus  of  the  nervous  power  heconi«conj»B>* 
ed,  and  the  foetus  participates  as  an  exciting  cause  of  the  reflected  nerromioflonia 
by  its  pressure  upon  the  uterus.  In  this  respect  there  exists  an  analogf  m^  "^ 
of  the  respiratory  movements  as  related  to  all  the  subsequent,  so  far  as  ^  .  ^° 
series  is  determined  by  the  contact  of  cold  air  or  other  physical  canseB  •*J*^7 
the  surface  of  the  body,  while  in  all  the  subsequent  movements  the  point  adepm- 
ure  for  the  reflected  nervous  influence  is  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  lanig      . 

As  to  the  alternate  contractions  and  relaxations  that  are  '■^'^"^"^^fligQ 
chanical  injuries,  electricity,  &c.,  in  the  extirpated  intestine  and  heart,  '^.•l 
there  may  be  no  reflected  nervous  influence  determined  by  those  ""**  !?i"S^ 
local  centres  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  such  alternations  of  action  are  as  readiJ^ 
duced  by  the  artificial  irritants  as  by  the  stimulus  of  the  nervona  power  m  Ttfw^ 
the  natural  constitution  of  those  organic  muscles,  which  are  «pe<Jficanyd«pi«" 
that  mode  of  action  (§  262-265,  476i  and  re/erence$  there,  476i  c,  490, 498 «,  •«• 
0-6,  0, 614/,  616  rf  8  and  9,  891,  892|,  1077). 
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NOTE  B.— POISONS  AND  THE  ORGANIC  NERVE. 

Note  B. — Some  late  Experiments  by  Peliko  and  Dybrowski,  showing  the  action 
of  certain  poisons  upon  the  heart,  exemplify  the  transmission  of  influences  through 
the  sympathetic  nenre  in  the  absence  or  the  brain,  as  set  forth  in  §  461  i^,  477-478, 
481  Exp.  14, 15,  483  c,  484  6,  487/,  g,  488^,  490,  494  Exp,,  p.  675,  §  904  6.  They 
are  introdaced  here,  therefore,  not  on  account  of  their  supposed  novelty,  but  as  new 
contributions  in  support  of  the  doctrines  which  I  have  advanced  as  to  the  modnt^ 
operandi  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  throngh  reflected  influences  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  and  as  showing  that  these  influences  may  be  fully  propagated  through 
the  sympathetic  nerve,  as  is  also  seen  of  the  natural  stimuli  in  the  anencephali 
(5  461i  a). 

According  to  a  communication  made  to  the  Parisian  Academy  of  Sciences  by  the 
foregoing  Physiologists,  poisons  derived  from  the  upas  antiar,  tanghiiiia  veoenifera, 
Teratrum  vindo,  digitalis  purpurea,  introduced  into  the  stomach  or  inserted  in  the 
akin  of  frogs,  arrested  the  action  of  the  heart  in  periods  varying  from  ten  to  twenty 
minutes,  leaving  the  animal  for  some  time  with  the  exercise  of  voluntary  motion. 
They  found  this  paralyzing  influence  to  be  equally  the  same  when  the  brain  was  sep- 
arated from  its  connections  with  the  spinal  cord,  from  which  they  deduce  the  con- 
closion  that  the  poisons  exert  a  peculiar  effect  upon  the  nerves  supplying  the  heart 
or  such  as  may  influence  the  movements  of  the  organ.  By  consulting  the  references 
to  the  Institutes  as  suggested  in  this  Note,  it  will  be  evident  from  similar  experi- 
ments long  since  made  (by  Brodie,  for  example,  with  tobacco,  p.  675,  §  904  6),  that 
the  heart  was  not  paralyzed  in  the  foregoing  cases  through  an  absorption  of  the  poi- 
sons, but  by  pernicious  influences  reflected  by  central  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  experiments  possess,  also,  the  interest  of  showing  the  diflerence  in  functions 
between  the  cerebro-spinal  and  ganglionic  systems,  and  the  transmission  of  influ- 
ences in  organic  life  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Will  in  animal  life),  through  special  or- 
ganic nerves,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  remote  causes  and  the  natural  or  ac- 
quired susceptibility  of  organs  (§  187-152, 288|,  600  g-m,  and  Note  at  p.  864). 


NOTE  C— ORIGIN  OF  DEATH. 


Note  C. — Refers  to  section  632,  page  401.  Nothing  upon  the  subject  of  death 
can  be  predicated  of  man  as  deduced  analogically  from  the  original  constitution  of 
animals.  The  weapons  of  destruction  with  which  the  latter  are  provided  is  a  cogent 
proof  that  death  was  their  primitive  allotment,  and  a  still  greater  may  be  seen  in  the 
universal  means  of  subsistence  among  the  aquatic  tribes  and  the  carnivorous  of  every 
denomination.  The  last  reaches  to  man,  for  whose  uses  the  animal  as  well  as  the 
vegetable  kingdom  was  created,  and  in  which  respect  the  pronunciation  of  Scripture 
corresponds  with  the  constitution  of  man,  which  is  obviously  designed  for  both  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  food.  Man  is  not  only  thus  isolated,  and  all  reasoning  from 
analogy  predicated  of  the  death  of  animals  excluded,  but  since,  also,  animals  were 
rendered  subservient  to  mankind  as  a  means  of  sustenance,  and  as  the  death  of  man 
is  not  tributary  to  any  useful  purpose  whatever  in  the  economy  of  nature  beyond  the 
more  elementary  principle,  it  is  evident  that  death  has  been  ingrafted  upon  man's 
constitution  without  any  apparent  final  cause.  This  conclusion,  though  wanting  in 
absolute  proof,  is  prompted  by  reason  in  its  logical  methods  of  investigation,  and  it 
seizes  upon  Revelation  as  supplying  a  remarkable  concurrent  testimony  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  its  own  ratiocination,  and  as  aflbrding  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  won- 
derful problem.  But  that  is  not  aU.  Man  is  still  more  estranged  from  the  brute 
creation  by  his  endowment,  according  to  my  induction  from  final  causes  (p.  893), 
with  an  imperishable  Soul,  while  the  instinctive  principle  of  animals  dies  with  the 
material  body.  The  analogy,  therefore,  which  has  been  carried  from  the  mortality 
of  animals  to  the  human  race  is  again  rendered  nugatory  by  the  final  causes  of  the 
Soul  and  of  the  principle  of  Instinct  (p.  842,  §  1078). 
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NOTE  D.— BEFLEX  NEBVOUS  ACTION. 

NoTB  D. — ^The  demonstrable  manner  in  irfaich  light  produces  ntaaig^  or  ^ 
mind  in  dwelling  npon  the  paroxysm,  as  set  forth  in  §  514  h4, 1077,  and  in  ubiA 
disgust,  whether  arising  from  offensive  sights  or  offensiye  odors,  or  tnm  a  neoII«. 
tion  of  their  effects,  gives  rise  to  vomiting^  as  expounded  in  §  500  i-m,  508-612, 514, 
8921,  1074, 1077,  and  as  an  attendant  result  to  swetOwg  (ibid.),  and  when  is  ^ 
latter  case  the  nervous  influence  is  conspicuoualj  manifested  as  well  ia  the  orpa 
of  organic  as  of  animal  life,  enables  us  to  readily  comprehend  the  iDvolved  pnceaa 
of  reflex  nervous  actions  that  may  be  instituted  by  remedies  administeied  by  tk 
stomach  or  applied  to  the  skin,  as  variously  set  foiih  in  this  work  (§  22Si,5U^ 
657,  674  <f,  692  a,  715,  811,  848,  863,  889  a,  n,  902  ^,  904  56,  and  Index  U^  AM 
Skut).  Thus,  also,  it  is  rendered  manifest  how  agents  of  spedal  virtoes  maj  »x 
only  propagate  a  curative  reflex  nervous  influence  directly  upon  amorbidljioKepli' 
ble  part,  as  tartarized  antimony  in  the  cure  of  pneumonia,  but  how,  abo,  the  saae 
remedy  may  simultaneously  reflect  the  nervous  influence  upon  other  oiguu  not  the 
seat  of  disease,  as  the  skin,  and  thus  render  that  organ  the  source  of  asalotuyie. 
flex  nervous  influence  upon  the  morbidly  susceptible  lungs,  as  otheiwise  ind  niw 
ously  expounded  in  the  foregoing  and  other  sections. 

It  may  be  farther  said  of  sneezing  as  brought  about  by  the  action  of  light  vpOD  the 
retina,  or  by  the  mind  in  dwelling  upon  the  paroxysm,  and  of  vomiting  as  ocaskwi 
by  offensive  sights  and  offensive  odors,  that  in  the  former  case  thenervoasinflaenB, 
in  being  first  reflected  or  directly  projected  (as  the  light  or  the  mind  maj  be  the  re- 
mote exciting  cause)  upon  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  acts  upon  that  memlxae 
after  the  manner  of  sntfjf,  when  the  irritation  is  reverberated  npon  the  nerroos  cei- 
tres,  the  nervous  influence  again  excited  and  reflected  upon  the  abdoraintl  iks> 
cles ;  while  in  the  case  of  vomiting,  it  is  the  mental  emotion  alone  which  exata 
and  projects  the  nervous  influence  upon  the  mucoas  coat  of  the  stomach  (ahraysb 
a  tiUrect  manner,  according  to  a  distinction  which  I  have  made  between  Snct  ni 
reflex  action,  §  227,  500  c-m,  893  <z,  896,  903,  1072  a,  1074),  where  the  nerrottii- 
fluence  thus  determined  by  the  emotion,  whether  resulting  from  the  spectacle,  or  the 
odor,  or  from  the  recollection  of  their  effects,  acts  precisely  as  an  emetic,  wheo  the 
chain  of  causations  ends  in  the  transmission  of  that  nauseating  influence  to  the  nerr- 
ous  centres  where  the  nervous  power  is  thus  excited  in  an  intSreet  manner,  ind 
then  reflected  with  a*  convulsive  effect  upon  the  same  muscles  that  are  eipgedii 
sneecing. 

The  foregoing  examples  are  reproduced  here  that  they  may  be  presented  is  misv 
lated  state,  and  to  attract  to  them  attention  both  on  account  of  the  Donhrof  the 
Author's  interpretation  of  the  action  of  the  Will  npon  the  voluntary  maKlet,aDi  of 
mental  emotions  upon  all  parts  of  the  organic  mechanism,  through  the  inEnmot- 
ality  oAhe  nervous  power,  and  that  Uiev  may  be  recognized  as  distinct  HlBStnooos 
of  the  modus  operandi  of  natural,  remedial  and  morbific  agents  in  refotatioa  of  dv 
doctrine  of  operation  by  absorption. 


NOTE  E.— OPERATION  OF  NARCOTICS. 

Note  E. — In  expounding  the  therapeutic  effects  of  Narcotict  Ihate  cndearwjtw 
to  show  that  they  operate  essentially  by  reducing  irritability  and  sensibUitf,  and  thni 
render  the  blood  and  other  exciting  causes  less  stimulating,  so  that  in  local  condi- 
tions of  disease  attended  by  an  exaltation  of  those  properties  the  restortfive  proees 
supervenes  upon  that  sedative  influence  (§  891  »,  905  i,  1057).  These  imuti  m 
intended-  to  illustrate  the  probable  action  of  Comum  and  Belltukmna  in  mitigwos 
the  severities  of  cancerous  affections,  and  that  the  results  are  in  no  respect  dne  to 
an  fdterative  virtue  which  has  been  for  a  long  time  attributed  to  those  nareocici 


NOTE  F.— ALCOHOL  verws  ANTDPHLOGISTICS. 

Note  F.— To  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Postscbipt  at  p.  872 1  snbioni  the  ^ 
tistics  of  mortality  arising  from  pneumcma^  bronchitit,  crov^^  and  ooawwptwa  m  tW 
city  of  New  York  during  the  months  of  January,  February,  March,  and  April  oi 
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1861  and  1862,  from  which  it  will  he  seen  that  the  *'  stimnlating  plan"  of  treatment 
was  Tio  more  Buccewfal  than  ia  the  same  months  of  1860. 

In  1861  the  total  nomber  of  deaths  during  the  foregoing  months  was  6987,  of 
which  527  are  reported  as  '^  Inflammation  of  tub  Lunqb;"  Bsonghitis,  185; 
Croup,  212 ;  Conbumption,  1062. 

In  1862  the  total  number  of  deaths  for  the  same  time  was  7085,  of  which  are  re- 
ported as  *<  INFX.AMMATION  OF  THE  LuNQS,"  498;  BRONCHins,  119;  Croup,  187; 
Consumption,  1165. 

The  ratio  of  deaths  from  pneumonia  during  the  first  four  months  of  1861  and 
1862  was  about  the  same  as  distinguished  the  corresponding  period  of  1860,  while, 
had  the  depletiye  treatment. been  adopted,  especially  bloodletting,  which  continues 
to  be  proscribed  in  this  City  of  New.  York,  that  ratio,  instead  of  amounting  to  about 
1  in  12  of  all  the  deaths,  would  not  have  been  1  in  100.  The  aggregate  mortality, 
therefore,  I  reiterate,  must  not  be  imputed  to  any  remarkable  insalubrity  of  New 
York  (p.  760,  §  1005  fy 

As  to  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  Consumption,  some  improvement  may  be  anticipated 
from  the  late  work  upon  that  disease  by  Dr.  James  Copland,  who  advocates  the  an- 
tiphlogistic treatment,  especially  in  the  early  stages.  It  will,  however,  be  a  tardy 
gain  over  the  stimulating  treatment,  since  it  is  said,  in  the  leading  medical  journaL 
of  the  day,  by  a  rather  liberal  reviewer  of  Dr.  Copland's  work,  *Hhat  bleeding  for 
haemoptysis  is. not  a  practice  which  meets  with  much  favour  in  the  present  day. 
Most  living  physicians  with  whose  opinions  we  are  conversant  would  as  soon  think 
of  drawing  blood  to  arrest  uterine  hemorrhage,  or  to  stop  a  wounded  artery  (§  699 
c,  805,  862-864, 890  d-^^ ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  main  improvement  (in  treatment) 
depends  on  the  universal  acc^tation  of  the  doctrine  that  phthisis  is  essentially  a  dis- 
ease of  imperfect  nutrition  and  assimilation,  and  that  efforts  in  treatment  must  there- 
fore be  mainly  directed,  not  to  the  pulmonary,  but  to  the  digestive  systems.  The 
principal  treatment  of  phthisis  nowadays  consists  in  the^rfe  administration  of  nour- 
ishing cannuilixed  diet,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  the  fattt  elements  of  nutri- 
tion ;  in  exercise,  with  unrestricted  exposure  to  the  invigorating  influences  of  sun 
and  air ;  and  in  the  substitution  of  a  few  simple  but  effective  tonic  medicines  for  the 
effete  polypharmacy  of  our  predecessors.'*  The  objection  to  polypharmacy  is  very 
well,  although  it  does  not  apply  to  any  of  the  most  eminent  "  of  our  predecessors,'* 
whose  principal  treatment  in  the  early  stages  of  phthisis  consisted  of  bloodletting,  a 
non>stimulating  diet,  counter-irritants,  and  free  exercise  in  the  open  air,  but  all  of 
which,  save  the  air  we  breathe,  is  now  so  greatly  changed  that  the  Reviewer  remarks 
of  Dr.  Copland's  treatment  that  '*  we  have  certainly  been  surprised  to  find  local, 
and  in  some  instances  general  bloodletting  still  advised  in  the  first  stage  of  phthisis." 
—(The  ItaKcs  are  mine.) — Brituh  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Beview, 
January,  1862,  p.  159. 

Now  there  might  seem  in  the  foregoing  statistics  a  sufficient  justification  of  this 
extended  discussion.  But  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  too  local,  not  sufficiently 
comprehensive,  and  that  as  statistics  (founded  upon  the  **  numerical  method")  are 
*'  the  great  criterion  nowadays  of  the  merits  of  treatment,"  they  should  not  be  liable 
to  the  objection  which  I  have  anticipated,  although  they  run  through  four  corre- 
sponding months  of  three  consecutive  years,  and  relate  to  a  population  of  about  one 
million.  I  shall  therefore  offer  a  copious  amoilnt  of  similar  testimonials  from  the 
same  number  of  the  Review  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  the  foregoing  quotations. 
Thus,  in  an  elaborate  Article  upon  "  Military  and  Naval  Hygienics"  (the  Italics  be- 
ing mine),  it  is  said  of  **  Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  &c.,  including  pulmonary  consump- 
tion," that,  **  among  the  troops  at  home,  these  maladies  occasion  more  admissions 
into  hospital  than  all  fevers  and  diseases  of  the  bowels  together ;  and  more  than  three 
times  as  many  deaths.  7Vo  thirds  of  all  the  mortality  in  the  army  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  due  to  them';  and  of  these  two  thirds,  four  Ji/ths  are  due  to  consump- 
tion. "  * '  In  the  Mediterranean  garrisons,  the  proportion  of  chest  diseases  to  all  other 
causes  of  sickness  has  been  nearly  as  high  as  in  Great  Britain,  viz.,  a  sixth  or  a  sev- 
enth of  the  whole.  They  have  not  been  quite  so  fatal ;  still,  the  mortality  from  them 
alone  has  constituted  between  a  half  and  a  third  of  all  the  deaths.  In  the  North 
American  command,  their  frequency  and  fatality  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  at 
home. 

'*In  the  naoy,  respiratory  diseases  are  the  most  prolific  source  of  sickness  and 
death."  ^*More  than  a  fifth  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes  is  occasioned  by  them." 
"In  1856,  out  of  a  total  mortality  of  629  from  disease,  175  deaths  were  due  to  pul- 
monic afifoctions,  chiefly  phthisis  (nearly  one  fourth) ;  and  of  the  918  men  invalided 
from  disease  that  year,  108  were  discharged  on  account  of  consumption,  and  49  from 
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other  pnlmonic  duorden.  In  1867,  of  the  total  deaths  ^638)  from  dueue  in  fin 
semce,  129  were  canBed  hj  coDsnmption**  (more  than  one  fifth). — Ism^  p.  109,  UOl 
In  reviewing  the  statistics  of  consumption,  it  shonld  not  he  forgotten  thit  beads 
the  substitution  of  tonics  and  stamulants  for  the  ''effete  pdyphannacy  of  onr  pndfr 
cessors,"  a  lavish  use  of  cod^s  liver  oil  is  a  main  ground  of  dependence ;  Aoogh  ire 
hold  the  tonics  and  stimulants,  and  the  "  free  administration  of  nourishing  animal. 
ixed  diet,**  and  the  absolute  neglect  of  an  antiphlogistic  treatment,  at  tbt  earij'stagB 
of  the  disease,  responsible  for  the  excessive  mortality.* 

In  the  Medical  and  Phtsiological  Gomicbiitabibs,  in  an  article  on  the  "iV 
tholoffy  of  Tubercle  and  Scrofida^  (vol.  li.,  p.  608-684}  and,  also,  in  a  critical  exam, 
ination  of  the  ''Principal  Writings  of  P.  CL  A,  Lams''  (ibid.,  p.  679-«15),  I  have 
endeavoured,  at  great  length,  to  substantiate  the  highly  inflammatory  nature  of  phtbk 
.  sis  pnlmonalis,  and  have  recited  the  experience  of  the  most  illnstriooa  pnctitionea 
I  in  behalf  of  a  decided  antiphlogistic  treatment,  espedally  bloodletting,  in  the  earif 
stages  of  the  malady,  and  with  which  my  own,  throughout  a  l<Hig  and  actire  ^ 
fessional  life,  has  fully  corresponded.  But  there  has  arisen  a  general,  or,  ntfaec,  a 
nearly  aniveisal  acquiescence  in  Louis*  cantra-in/lammator^  doctrine,  as  erohedliy 
him  from  the  <iebris  of  the  body,  though,  as  I  have  unquestionably  shown,  is  oppoa- 
tion  to  his  own  dissections  (e.  g.  ut  supra,  p.  631-688).  It  is  this  espedally,  not  the 
'*  numerical  method,"  and  as  generally  admitted,  which  has  prompted  the  Btimnlaring 
treatment  of  consumption  (§  756  a).  Moreover,  in  respect  to  this,  and  all  other  dis- 
eases, the  denunciation  of  bloodletting  is  too  formidable  to  be  enoonntered  hj  aj 
but  well-esteblished  practitioners,  and  who  possess,  also,  more  than  Galen's  heraie 
firmness  (§  1004  e,  note;  also  p.  488,  §  756  a;  p.  722,  §  690  gs  p.  861,  §  1065 c> 


NOTE  G.— MODUS  OPERANDI  OF  CATHABTIC& 

Note  G.— The  explanation  which  is  rendered  in  §  889/ of  the  necemty  ofpro- 
fonnd  impressions  upon  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  by  cathartics  for  sacceafbl 

*  In  regard  to  the  cauaes  which  Iwt«  led  to  an  almost  unirenal  adoptKm  of  a  itfanvkdag  tmt* 
ment  where  the  "  antiphlogistic"  had,  with  only  rare  and  partial  ezoeptiona,  obtained  thnoj^ 
the  past  (fi  1004  a),  I  have  repreeented  those  of  a  general  nature  both  in  thk  work  ind  the  Meikd 
and  Phyaiological  Gonunentaries  (fi  4S7  A,  669  2i^  621  a,  74S,  T06  a,  T86, 816, 800, 861  6,  M7, VI>,9», 
999  e,  1001, 1U0&-1007, 102S>10a6, 1068  a,  b).  But  there  are  many  incidental  canwi,  irfakh  bt« 
given  a  great  impulae  to  the  revolution,  and  a  knowledge  of  which  will  be  InterettioE  totheAitan 
historian.  AnMmg  the  thooaand  Inflnenoes  of  thli  nature,  which  are  of  themselves  of  uopartut  sad 
comprahenalre  import,  may  be  mentioned  the  following  recommendation,  signed  by  nhM  of  tbe  fdD* 
dpal  physicians  of  the  City  of  New  York  (siz  of  whom,  at  least,  are  Prafeseon  In  some  of  our  Metn- 
polltan  Colleges),  and  which,  of  course,  has  been  extensively  dzeolated  as  an  advertisemoL  Itai: 

^' New  Tozk,  Hit  1,16a 
"  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Cuttb,  Jr.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

^'  Dbab Sn,— The  great  difficulty  expolenoed  in  proeoring Brandy  BnlBdenUypnn  for mffldnl 
pnrpoees,  has  induced  many  of  the  physicians  of  this  vidaity  to  adopt  Bourbon  Whisky  u  t  fststl- 
tnte,  both  In  the  hospitals  and  private  practice;  and  since  the  latter  HAS  GOME  INTO  8UCB 
GENERAL  USE,  we  have  reason  to  beUeve  that  a  great  deal  now  sold  is  of  very  faifeiior  qaslfty. 

"  Presuming  that  your  reddenoe  in  the  vicinity  of  the  manufacturera  of  Whisky  in  Kenrockj,  m 
well  as  your  skill  as  a  chemist,  will  enable  you  to  select  a  reliable  article,  and  havmg  AiO  oonMiiioi 
in  your  integrity,  we  are  led  to  inquire  whether  you  will  not  aid  us  in  having  thii  suurket  ispiiiH 
through  an  agency,  with  the  beet  quality  of  Pure  Old  Bourbon  Whlaky  ibr  the  use  of  Ihe  ddc.**- 
The  ctqntals  art  mine. 

Another  favourite  stimulant,  known  as  Wolfe^s  Schiedam  Seknapps  (or,  more  ftmlIiari7,Holkiii 
Gin),  is  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  its  special  recommendation  by  h%h  medical  aDthori^.  1U| 
gin  has  enjoyed  a  distinguished  professional  patronage  and  a  brillUnt  career  for  many  ^^^^ 
tiie  appetite  for  it  has  beSui  very  recently  sharpened  by  a  fiesh  recommendation  signed  bj  Ntoi « 
the  principal  physkdans  of  the  dty  of  New  York,  several  of  whom  are  Professon  in  omr  Medkal  Old- 
l^es.  It  appears  as  a  newspaper  advertisement,  and  the  following  extract  will  show  that  I  do  jk* 
magnify  the  extent  of  the  evil :  _ 

''N0wYork,lfaiditt,19a 

"Udolpho  WoLFl,  Esq. 

*^  Drak  SiB,»We  have  tested  the  aevend  artldea  imported  and  sold  by  you,  Induding  r"r^ 
which  you  sell  under  the  name  of  Aromatic  Schiedam  Sehnompe^  which  we  oooslder  Joftly  wM 
to  the  high  reputation  it  has  acquired  in  this  country ;  and,  ftom  your  long  experience  u  •  nnVB 
importer,  your  bottled  Wines  and  Liquors  should  m£et  tetih  the  same  demand.  . 

^^  We  would  recommend  you  to  appoint  some  of  the  respectable  apothecaries,  in  dlftreet  puta  n 
the  dty,  as  agents  for  the  sale  of  your  Brandies  and  Wlnea,  where  the  professioo  can  obtain  the  teas 
when  needed  for  medicinal  purposes.  Wishing  you  success  in  your  new  enterprise,  ve  nmsiD  your 
obedient  servants." 

All  this  may  seem  tobe  hardly  worthy  of  record,  even  in  a  AbCs;  but  it  forms  no  nnall  pert  of  ^ 
history  of  the  most  remaricable  revdution  that  has  ever  befiJlen  practical  medldne,  and,  wnoni% 
the  hope  may  be  entertained  that  sometiiing  may  be  thus  contributed  toward  anesthv  ^  ^**^ 
of  this  wide-spread  calamity.  It  also  supplies  a  prindpal  ground  vi  ndution  fat  the  diMppcmiM* 
of  those  remarkable  efforts  that  had  pervaded  the  United  States  liar  the  auppnMlon  of  fattsBptxin* 
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inyasions  tipon  certain  obstinate  conditionB  of  disease  not  only  plainly  refntes  the 
humoral  interpretations  of  the  modus  operandi  of  cathartics  in  their  peristaltic  ac- 
tion and  their  efiects  upon  disease,  but  it  lays  open  the  philosophy  of  the  effects  of 
elaterium  and  of  other  Tiolent  cathartics  in  sometimes  subduing  diropsical  affections 
as  set  forth  at  p.  655-656,  §  893  n,  and  which  is  there  shown  to  hare  been  explain- 
ed ''upon  the  principle  of  oounter-irritatknf  or  mettutasu  of  the  physical  school,*' 
while,  at  the  same  time,  a  confirmation  is  thus  obtained  of  the  inflammatory  nature 
of  dropsical  effusions,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  as  set  forth  among  other  facts  in  the 
Author's  Medical  and  Phynological  Commeiaariea^  voL  i.,  p.  180-188,  186^  Tol.  iL, 
p.  556,  wU  ;  1840.     Also  InstituUs,  §  892i  k^  892}  6,  e,  g. 


NOTE  H.— NARCOTICS  vwtua  ANTIPHLOGISTICS. 

KoTS  H. — ^I  haTO  occasionally  embraced  opportunities  of  contrasting  the  substitutes 
for  bloodletting  in  the  treatment  of  inflammations  and  feven  which  have  been  com- 
mended by  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  latter  remedy  (§  954  6, 960  a,  5, 1005, 1006^ 
1068),  and  although  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  now  very  generally  sacrificed  to  the 
ad  captandum  practice  of  tonics  and  stimulants,  and  all  but  animal  nutriment  is 
mostly  proscribed,  there  has  sprung  up  a  noarcotvang  school  whose  excesses  far  sur- 
pass any  former  records  of  this  kind  of  antiphlogistic  treatment,  and  presents  a  doubt- 
ful alternative  for  the  *'  tonic  and  stimulating  plan."  It  seems  to  be  j>roper,  there- 
fore, that  these  Institutes  should  be  ''posted  up"  upon  the  peculiar  claims  of  the 
"opium  treatment,"  and  as  these  consist  in  effecting  narcotization,  my  purpose  will 
be  sufficiently  accomplished  by  showing  how  it  is  done — for  the  method  is  far  in  ad- 
yance  of  the  practice  as  it  existed  when  the  record  was  made  in  §  891  c.  A  greater 
importance  has  been  also  given  to  the  subject  by  the  accessions  which  have  been 
made  to  the  school  from  tiie  influential  ranks,  and  that  this  may  be  at  once  appa- 
rent, I  shall  have  fulfilled  the  object  of  this  note  by  presenting  the  following  quota- 
tion from  a  writer  of  good  repute,  who  has  also  quoted  the  statement  from  one  of 
the  most  indidgent  Commentators.  The  particular  disease  in  the  present  instance 
was  puerperal  fever,  but  the  same  narcoticing  treatment  is  applied  to  the  common 
form  of  peritoneal  enteritis.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  inquisidve  reader  should 
refresh  himself  of  the  past  by  turning  to  §  1005.  The  first  sentence  of  our  quotation 
is  from  the  text  of  Professor  G.  S.  Bedford's  late  work  on  Obstetrics  (1861),  and  the 
residue  is  embraced  in  an  associated  note.     Thus : 

"Professor  Alonzo  Clark,  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  this  city, 
has  employed  opium  in  heroic  doses  during  the  prevalence  of  puerperal  fever  at  the 
Bellevue  Hospital,  and  with  good  success.  Some  interesting  details  furnished  by 
Professor  Keating,  the  able  annotator  of  Dr.  Ramsbotham,  touching  Dr.  Clark's  ex- 
perience with  opium  in  puerperal  fever,  will  be  found  in  Ramsbotham's  Svstem  of 
Obstetrics,  p.  5Si,  I  may  here,  however,  be  permitted  to  quote  the  following  as  an 
evidence  of  the  cxtraordinanr  extent  to  which  opium  may  be  administered  without 
fatal  results.  Professor  Clark  says :  '  Regarding  the  tolerance  of  opiates  in  some  of 
these  cases — ^at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  rashness  and  trifling  wiUi  human  life 
— I  will  make  some  extrncts  from  case  seven.  The  treatment  was  commenced  at  10 
A.M.,  on  the  26th  of  December,  two  grains  of  opium  hourly.  At  2  P.M.,  no  change 
in  the  symptoms,  dose  increased  to  gr.  iv. ;  at  8,  gr.  iv. ;  at  4,  gr.  v. ;  at  6,  gr.r. ;  at 
6,  gr.  viii. ;  at  8,  gr.  x. ;  at  9,  gr.  xij. ;  at  11,  sol.  morph.  sulph.  (16  gr.  to  f.  Ji.) 
siss. ;  at  12,  si. ;  at  H  A.M.  (respiration  6),  0;  at  6  A.M.  (respiration  12),  opium 
gr.  xij. ;  at  10,  sol.  ;i. ;  at  12  M.,  opium  gr.  xij. ;  at  1}  P>Mm  ^1-  3ij. ;  at  2^,  sij. ; 
at  3i^,  opium  gr.  xxiv. ;  at  5,  gr.  xij. ;  at  6J,  sol.  sijss. ;  at  7i,  jij. ;  at  9,  opium 
gr.  xiv. ;  at  10,  gr.  xvj. ;  at  11,  gr.  xviij. ;  28th,  at  1  A.M.,  sol.  sijss. ;  at  2,  jiv. ; 
at  8^,  opium  gr.  xx. ;  at  4,  sol.  sijss. ;  at  5,  siii. ;  at  6,  siijss. ;  at  6i,  opium  gr.  x. ; 
at  7,  sol.  siijss. ;  at  8,  opium  gr.  xxij. ;  at  9i,  sol.  sW. ;  at  10,  3iij. ;  at  Hi,  3iij. ; 
at  12,  0.  Thus  this  woman  took,  in  the  first  26  hours  of  her  treatment,  opium 
Ixviy.  and  sulph.  morph.  gr.  vij. ;  or  counting  one  grain  of  sidph.  morph.  as  four 
grains  of  opium,  one  hundred  and  six  (106)  grains  of  opium.  In  the  second  24 
hours,  she  took  opium  gr.  cxlviii.,  and  sulph.  morph.  Ixxxf.,  or  opium  four  hundred 
and  seventy-two  (472)  grains  I  On  the  third  day,  she  took  286  grains ;  on  the  fourth, 
120  grains ;  on  the  fifth,  54  grains ;  on  the  sixth,  22  grains ;  on  the  seventh,  8 
grains ;  after  which  the  treatment  was  wholly  suspended.  This  woman  was  not  ad- 
dicted to  drinking,  and,  after  her  recovery,  she  assured  me  repeatedly  that  she  did 
not  know  opium  by  sight,  and  had  never  taken  it,  or  any  of  its  preparations,  unless 
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it  had  been  prescribed  by  a  phjncian.  This  is,  perhapB,  *'  honible  donog,"  ind  odf 
justifiable  as  an  experiment  on  a  desperate  disease ;  yet  this  woman  is  aliye  totel 
her  own  story,  as  are  several  others,  who  took  snrprising  quantities  of  this  dn^ 
But  later  observations  have  shown  that  the  tenth  to  the  thirtieth  part  of  thig  man. 
mam  is  sufficient  in  controlling  the  disease' "  (§  960  a,  1064,  1065  d). 

Although  we  may  not  hope  to  defeat  the  attempts  to  subetitnte  other  metns  for 
bloodletting,  ranging  from  diy-cupping  to  tonics  and  stimulants,  or  consistiDg  of  the 
most  violent  poisons  of  the  Materia  Medica — aconite,  tobacco,  veratrum  viride,  opi- 
um, &c.  (§  960, 1065  a) — and  where  the  abstraction  of  blood  maybe  most  demanded 
by  the  exigencies  of  disease,  we  may  reasonably  insist  that  the  doses  shall  not  be  lo 
large  as  to  incur  the  penalties  of  the  law  were  they  administered  by  sny  otha  diaa 
professional  hands.     It  was  worthily  said  by  Sigmond  to  his  mediod  (jass,  that 

*' There  is  no  doubt  that  any  indiscretion  in  the  use  of  violent  remedies,  anyvtBt 
of  caution,  may  prove  fatal ;  and  notwithstanding  the  occasional  escape  of  penov 
after  the  employment  of  fearful  doses,  I  would  impress  upon  your  minds  that  joa  are 
never  justified,  because  a  solitary  case,  here  and  there,  is  thrust  before  jonr  notice  of 
extravagant  quantities  having  been  given,  to  administer,  but  with  the  remembnoce 
of  the  sacredness  of  human  life,  any  remedy  which  may  have  the  slightest  oncertaioij 
in  the  intensitv  of  its  action.  Nor  do  I  think  if  any  untoward  event  occnrred  ia 
your  practice  from  a  very  large  dose  that  an  excuse  should  be  pleaded  on  the  scor 
that  in  some  particular  case  such  a  quantity  had  been  fearlessly  employed,  and  for- 
tunately no  bad  effects  had  resulted"  (p.  720,  §  960  a). — Siomohd^s  Ledwrts  u  Lob> 
don  Lancet,  December,  1837,  p.  408, 404. 


NOTE  I.— REMEDIAL  ACTION  THROITGH  THE  HEABT. 

Note  I. — ^In  sections  600  m,  694|,  826  cc,  ftc.,  I  haTe  represented  the  action  of 
the  heart  when  influenced  by  remedies  as  resnlting  generally  from  either  their  mod* 
ifytng  effects  upon  disease  and  a  consequent  modification  of  the  nenrons  infloeooe 
thus  reflected  upon  the  heart,  or  from  a  simple  modiflcation  of  that  influence  pM- 
ated  by  the  direct  action  of  the  remedy  upon  the  part  to  which  it  may  be  applied- 
either  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  or  the  skin — ^while  in  §  1065  a  I  bsn 
imputed  the  effect  of  certain  agents,  digitalis,  colchicum,  veratrum  viride,  in  dinun- 
ishing  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  to  a  narcotic  virtue,  and  have  objected  to  (he  ther- 
apeutical conclusions  which  have,  in  consequence,  been  predicated  of  those  remedieg. 
The  latter  are  examples  which  illustrate  the  difBculties  of  medicine ;  for  there  csn 
be  no  greater  fallacy  than  the  hypothesis  that  '*  remedies  which  lessen  the  freqaescy 
of  the  pulse  are  best  adapted  to  inflammatory  and  febrile  diseases."  Emy  thing 
depends  upon  the  mode  in  which  the  heart's  action  is  influenced.  To  be  sigmficsnt 
of  a  salutary  effect,  whether  the  modified  action  consist  in  a  diminished  fi«fDencror 
any  other  apparently  favorable  change,  the  inflnenoe  must  come  espedallj  thnrogh 
a  salutary  impression  upon  the  parts  diseased,  if  the  heart  have  been  distnihed  \j 
such  affections ;  or,  if  such  disturbance  of  that  organ  have  not  been  thos  inflicted, 
the  modifying  infiuence  of  any  remedy  upon  its  action,  per  se,  is  either  nseles  or  is* 
jurious,  although  a  salutary  effect  of  the  agent  upon  any  morbid  process  msy  sm- 
nltaneonsly  exert  a  modifying  influence  upon  the  heart's  action.  To  be  osefid, 
therefore,  the  blow  must  be  struck,  not  at  the  heart,  but  at  those  extreme  Teseeb  whidi 
carry  on  the  morbid  process  (§  410, 411, 689, 760,  999  c) ;  and  hence  onr  candosioo, 
as  expressed  in  the  text  (p.  860),  that  the  substitution  of  veratrum  viride,  ^c.,  fiv  the 
abstraction  of  blood  in  tne  treatment  of  inflammation  has  grown  out  of  reiy  mis- 
taken views  in  pathology  and  therapeutics.  It  is  true,  however,  of  some  other  rem- 
edies that  diminish  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action  by  their  direct  effect  npra  the 
gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  as  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses  of  ttf- 
tarized  antimony,  and  jalap  in  cathartic  doses  (§  516  4  No.  6, 904  66, 1060,  lOw  &> 
that  this  effect,  which  is  in  no  respect  due  to  a  narcotic  virtue,  doubtless  contxihoM 
to  the  salutary  influence  which  is  simultaneously  and  essentially  impnssed  bjr  toe 
remedy  upon  the  instruments  of  the  morbid  process,  and  which  is  indispensahle  to 
any  lasting  effect  upon  the  heart's  action  if  that  organ  have  sustained  any  distsio- 
ance  as  a  consequence  of  the  malady  (§  500  m). 
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NOTE  K— EXCESSIVE  MEDICATION  BY  QUINIA. 

Note  E. — ^To  illustrate  still  farther  the  empirical  nature  of  the  practice  of  admin- 
istering large  doses  of  quinia  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  ferer  (§  892  d-k),  as 
well  as  the  faUacy  of  the  hnmoral  hypothesis,  and  to  show  the  probability  that  such 
excesstve  medication  must  be  injurious,  as  rarionsly  set  forth  in  former  sections 
(§  675,  863  d,  870  oo,  900,  904  d,  &c.),  I  shall  introduce  here  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Parkin,  of  England,  who^  in  1842,  yisited  the  South  of  France,  where  the  intermit- 
tent fever  was  very  prevalent  and  obstinate,  and  where  some  of  the  resident  physi- 
cians were  just  beginning  the  treatment  of  the  fever  by  the  compound  of  quinia  and 
carbonic  acid  gas ;  and  it  was  particularly  to  witness  the  effects  of  this  compound 
that  the  visit  was  made.  The  dose  of  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinia  along  with 
the  gas  that  was  employed  by  Mr.  Parkin  was  generally  an  ounce  and  a  half,  which 
contained  much  less  than  a  grain  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia.  The  largest  doses  had 
only  a  grain  and  a  half.  His  success  was  so  remarkably  great  that  in  the  following 
autumn  he  went  to  Madrid  for  the  same  purpose,  where  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
assigned  to  him  a  ward  in  the  Greneral  Hospital  of  that  Capital  to  carry  on  his  ex- 
periments, and  here  he  was  equally  successful  with  the  moderate  treatment  as  he 
had  been  in  the  South  of  France.  But  it  was  not  only  by  small  doses  of  the  alka- 
loid that  he  accomplished  his  cures,  but  often  by  a  single  dose.  And  now  observe 
how  his  critical  experience  as  to  the  most  useful  time  for  administering  the  dose  con- 
tradicts the  humoral  hypothesis,  both  as  to  the  pathology  of  the  disease  and  the  mo- 
dus operandi  of  the  remedy,  and  establishes  my  interpretation  of  the  latter  through 
reflected  actions  of  the  nervons  system.  *'  The  result  of  these  trials,"  says  Mr.  Par- 
kin, /*  confirm  me  in  a  conclusion  I  had  previously  formed  as  to  the  proper  time  for 
the  administration  of  the  remedy,  which  I  found  to  be  immetSate^  before  the  acces- 
sion of  a  paroxysm.  When  thus  administered,  I  have  generally  found  that  it  short- 
ened the  paroxysm,  and  that  it  arrested  it  altogether,  upon  the  average,  at  the  third 
administration  of  the  remedy.  The  same  result  was  experienced  in  old  as  in  recent 
cases,  even  where  the  disease  had  existed  twelve  months.  There  were  numerous 
cases  in  which  no  return  was  experienced  after  the  first  administration  of  the  reme- 
dy, while  in  some  cases  the  expected  attack  was  not  experienced  at  bXL"* — ^Londok 
Lancet,  April  29, 1843,  p.  189. 

That  the  remedy  should  be  administered  at  some  period  of  the  intermission,  and 
suspended  during  a  paroxysm,  has  been  always  regarded  as  an  indispensable  rule  of 
practice  (§  675) ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  particular  compound  now  before  us,  it  was 
found  by  a  critical  observer  that  the  most  appropriate  time  was  circumscribed  within 
a  few  minutes.  Now,  if  the  doctrine  of  operation  by  absorption  had  any  foundation 
— ^whether  the  remedy  be  supposed  to  neutralize  or  extinguish  some  poison  assumed 
to  exist  in  the  blood,  according  to  a  large  school,  or  to  unite  chemically  with  the 
solids,  according  to  Liebig  and  his  followers  (p.  171,  No.  42), — the  remedy  if  admin- 
istered during  the  hot  stage  of  a  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever  should  not  as  uni- 
formly aggravate  and  prolong  the  disease  as  it  arrests  its  career  when  administered 
during  the  period  of  intermission  (§  675),  and  least  of  all  it  ^ould  be  most  salu- 
tary if  given  at  the  precise  moment  indicated  by  Mr.  Parkin. f 

I  have  illustrated  the  influence  of  vital  habit  by  a  reference  to  the  periodical  return 
of  an  intermittent  fever  through  a  series  of  years,  notwithstanding  the  early  removal 
of  the  subject  from  a  miasmatic  region  to  a  climate  entirely  exempt  from  intermit- 
tents  (§  560) ;  a  fact  which,  in  itself,  disposes  of  the  whole  question  before  us,  wheth- 
er it  respect  the  assumed  absorption  of  a  poison,  its  continued  presence  in  the  system, 
or  the  humoral  interpretation  of  the  modus  operandi  of  the  remedy.  Analogous 
facts  abound  in  the  history  of  diseases,  and  are  worthy  the  consideration  of  those 
who  aspire  at  the  realities  of  Nature,  and  would  escape  the  seductive  simplicity  of  the 
substitutions  of  art  (§  506, 526  c,  657  a,  826  6,  828  a).  Again,  also,  in  all  our  rea- 
soning upon  these  leading  principles  in  the  philosophy  of  medicine,  we  should  not 
neglect,  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  subject,  the  minuteness  of  the  quantity  of 
quinine  that  may  be  sufficient  to  arrest  a  very  violent  and  protracted  fever  (§  870  ac^ ; 
and  the  same  may  be  alleged  of  the  arsenical  preparations. 

*  The  foUoiring  is  the  formula  employed :  R  Bnlphate  of  qtiinla,  gn.  zvL ;  tartaxlo  add,  gn.  be ; 
bicarbonate  of  loda,  gn,  Izxv. ;  water,  hij.    The  alkaUne  carbonate  ifl  added  last. 

t  See  eorreiponding  evidence  and  philoeophy  of  the  sulject  at  p.  43(M8S,  {  876;  p.  048-610, 
9  868  d;  p.  697,  i  89i  e. 
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NOTE  L.— MODUS  OFEBAKDI  OF  ABSENIC  AND  ANTI-PEBIODIC& 

Note  L. — ^As  to  the  modus  operandi  of  araenic  (§  892^  g)^  it  is  readOy  seen  fia 
the  mineral  natare  of  the  snbetance  that  it  cannot  exert  the  same  effiecti  as  theic^. 
etable  substance  Feranan  bark,  no  more  so  than  does  the  animal  product,  spideh 
web,  in  doing  the  same  thing,  exercise  the  inf  nenoes  of  either,  no  more  to  thn 
when  an  emetic,  or  a  strong  mental  emotion,  or  loss  of  blood,  snddenlj  breib  of 
the  same  condition  of  disease.  And  yet  the  chemist  has  the  singular  infelicity  to  tell 
ns  that  all  this  medley  of  things  cares  intermittents  equally  either  by  their  cheanbl 
union  with  some  imaginary  poison  in  the  blood,  or  by  forming  new  componnds  vitk 
the  solids ;  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  arsenic  and  cinchona  snd  spidcr'gveb 
(neglecting  emetics  and  mental  emotions  and  loss  of  blood)  will  as  readily  unite  v^ 
each  other  as  acids  do  with  alkalies  (§  675,  863  d^  870  oo,  892  M:,  900, 9(H  4  9S$l 

The  vital  solidist,  in  rejecting  the  chemical  rationale,  may  briefly  reitente  it 
philosophy  which  he  would  substitute— that  each  agent  has  its  pecnlur  virtues,  ex- 
ceedingly unlike  where  they  are  most  curatiTe  (as  cinchona,  arsenic,  and  ipdei^ 
web),  and  each  exerts  its  own  peculiar  changes  in  the  morbid  states,  places  tfaem  s 
other  conditions  less  intensely  morbid,  and  thus  enahles  the  physiological  latrs  to  is- 
stitute  the  restorative  process  (§  854,  900,  902  A,  904  66).  No  matter,  therefoR, 
whether  arsenic  be  administered  in  simple  intermitting  fever,  or  as  that  disease  mij 
be  complicated  with  chronic  cutaneous  eruptions,  when  the  impression  is  made  vliick 
enables  the  great  recuperative  law  to  throw  off  the  fever,  the  same  axtifidal  chnp 
may  equally  induce,  through  the  same  constitntional  principle,  the  disappeanmcecf 
the  chronic  affections  of  the  skin  (§  902, 1059>— None  R  p.  1128. 

Again,  that  the  constitutional  effects  of  arsenic  depend  upon  its  primair  ictka 
upon  the  alimentary  mucous  tissue  and  the  subsequent  development  and  reflectka 
of  an  alterative  nervous  influence  may  be  distinctly  shown  by  the  remarkable  eoB> 
trast  in  the  phenomena  and  pathological  conditions  that  are  induced  in  different  is- 
dividnals  by  poisonous  doses.  It  is  well  known  that  the  symptoms  are  genenOf 
those  of  violent  gastro-enteritis,  but  that  there  are  rare  instances  in  which  the  snop. 
toms  are  such  as  are  produced  by  poisoning  with  opium.  Of  these  exceptions,  vhi^ 
form  a  most  imposing  contrast  with  the  more  numerous  class  of  cases,  there  has  (K* 
cnrred  in  m v  practice  one  strongly  marked  example,  in  which  vomiting  wu  effeoed 
with  difficulty  by  emetics,  and  which  would  have  been  mistaken  for  pdsonisi^  bf 
opium  had  not  the  nature  of  the  cause  been  known  from  the  beginning.  Abont  a 
ounce  of  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic  had  been  swallowed,  and  laige  qoaDtiiiei  of  it 
were  thrown  off  from  the  stomach.  Death  took  place  in  about  twelve  boon.  I^ 
argy  caine  on  early,  and  was  very  overpowering.  No  gastric  uneasiness  or  porgiDg. 
B^piration  became  very  slow  some  six  hours  before  death,  accompanied  by  a  ^ 
irregular  pulse,  varying  from  twenty  to  fifty  beats  in  two  successive  minutes,  botool 
intermitting.  The  action  of  the  heart  was  strongly  affected  by  the  rennntoiT  mofe> 
ments,  which  were  without  any  uniformity.  They  would  be  suspended  for  serenl 
seconds,  and  then  would  follow  a  long  and  deep  inspiration ;  and  of  these  saofo* 
ments  there  were  fix>m  three  to  six  in  a  minute.  During  the  mspcaaffti  the  poise 
would  sink  down  to  its  lowest  frequency,  and  when  inspiration  to<^  place  the  pate 
would  suddenly  bound  from  20  to  40  or  50  strokes,  and  become  mnch  increated  is 
volume.  The  case  being  obvious,  the  distress  of  the  family  rendered  it  inexpedieBi 
to  request  an  examination  after  death.  But  post  mortem  examinations  bare  bea 
made  in  other  analogous  cases. 

The  principal  remaining  point  to  be  observed  in  the  two  series  of  cases  is  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  cadaverous  appearances  with  the  phenomena  during  the  actioii 
of  the  poison,  and  it  shows  that  the  difference  in  the  local  and  constitutional  ^p- 
toms,  in  the  opposite  cases,  is  owing  to  the  different  modes  in  which  the  gastro-int^ 
tinal  mucous  membrane  is  affected  by  the  poison ;  since  it  exhibits  in  one  series  a 
cases  the  most  positive  signs  of  inflammation,  while  in  the  other,  or  form  of  narcotie 
poisoning,  no  morbid  condition  of  the  stomach  at  all  resembling  iitflsmmalioa  ii  ip- 
parent  on  dissection  ($  512, 826  ce^  841,  902, 904  66). 


NOTE  M.— MODUS  OPERANDI  OF  AN-ESTHETICS. 

Note  M. — ^In  speaking  of  the  modus  operandi  of  Chloroform  and  snlphnric  eAer 
when  respired,  I  adverted  to  the  difierence  in  their  effects  when  employed  in  that 
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manner  and  as  administered  by  the  stomach  (p.  8G4,  §  1066  h),  and  intended  to  im- 
ply thai;  sQch  a  difference  sbomd  not  obtain  if  these  agents  operate  through  the  me- 
dium o-f  the  circtdation.  They  should  not  manifest  the  eflfects  simply  of  a  diffusible 
stimnliunt  in  one  case  and  of  an  ansssthetic  in  the  other;  for,  whether  absorbed  through 
the  mn  cous  tissue  of  the  lungs  or  of  the  stomach,  or  whether  the  supposed  intermix- 
ture with  the  blood  take  place  in  the  pulmonaiy  air-cells  or  at  the  junction  of  the 
chyliferous  duct  with  the  snbclayian  vein,  there  can  be  no  difference  as  to  the  impreg- 
nation of  the  blood,  which  is  the  essential  fact  in  question.  But  a  ready  explanation 
of  the  difierence  in  effects  will  be  found  in  the  vast  difference  between  the  yital  con- 
stitution and  functions  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  lungs, 
and  in  the  weU-known  diversity  of  effects  that  arise  from  a  thousand  causes  as  they 
may  be  introduced  into  one  organ  or  the  other  (§  138-187).  Each  cause  exerts 
special  but  different  efiects  upon  the  mncons  membrane  of  either  organ  respectiyely ; 
and  according  to  those  effects  the  nervous  influence  will  be  developed  and  modified 
in  a  corresponding  manner,  and,  by  its  reflection  upon  other  parts,  will  exert  upon 
them  effects  corresponding  with  the  primary  impressions,  as  variously  expounded  in 
this  work. 

Again,  if  it  be  true,  according  to  Lallemand,  that  "  ether,  chloroform,  and  amy- 
lene  are  absorbed  and  act  first  in  a  direct  manner  on  the  brain  and  other  nervous 
centres,  where  they  accwnulate,  and  are,  as  it  were,  stored  iip,  and  that,  secondly,  they 
afterward  proceed  to  act  upon  the  blood,"  there  should  not  be,  under  such  circum- 
stances, any  necessity  for  the  uninterrupted  respiration  of  ansBSthetics  to  maintain  in- 
sensibility, nor  any  sudden  subsidence  of  the  ansesthotic  influence.  But  the  facts 
establish  an  evanescent  efiect  conformable  to  superficial  impressions  of  a  very  tran- 
sitory nature,  which  as  suddenly  and  transiently  rouse  the  nervous  influence,  while 
they  equally  and  as  plainly  contradict  the  hypothesis  of  **  accwnuiaiion  and  storing 
tip"  (§  827).     Finally,  the  vciatUU^  of  these  agents  is  against  the  doctrine. 


NOTE  N.— DIGESTION  NECESSARY  TO  NUTRITION. 

Note  N. — If  it  be  admitted  that  alcohol,  sugar,  animal  broths,  &c,  enter  the  cir- 
culation unchanged,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  be  tributary  to  nutrition,  since 
that  unique,  homogeneous  substance  the  blood  can  alone  fulfil  this  great  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  the  elaborate  system  of  organs  which  is  designed  for  the  formation  and  vital- 
izatian  of  that  fiuid,  and  towards  which  the  first  and  indispensable  step  is  a  positive 
change  instituted  in  all  nutritive  matter  by  the  gastric  juice,  while  the  kidneys  are 
placed  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  series  in  part  for  the  removal  of  any  matter 
which  may  have  escaped  the  org^zing  infiuence  of  the  chylopoietic  organs.  Hence, 
the  application  of  butter,  &c.,  to  the  skin,  and  that  most  plausible  of  all  devices  to 
sustain  the  body,  enemas  of  animal  broths,  must  be  regarded  as  fallacious  (p.  171, 
172,  §  850,  No6. 41, 42, 48, 94 ;  p.  222,  §  409  6  ;  440  66, 441  c  ;  p.  790,  §  1082  6). 


NOTE  O.— CEREBRAL  CIRCULATION. 

Note  O. — ^In  confirmation  of  the  conclusion  from  my  experiments  ttpon  the  brain 
that  the  quantity  of  blood  circulating  within  the  organ  has  been  much  overrated,  it 
should  have  been  said  in  the  text  at  page  826  that  both  carotids  have  been  success- 
fully tied  in  the  human  subject,  at  an  interval  of  a  few  days  for  each  carotid,  with- 
out injury  to  the  cerebral  functions.  In  some  animals,  as  ttie  rabbit,  the  same  oper- 
ation has  been  performed  simnltaneoosly  upon  both  carotids  and  one  vertebral  artery 
without  injury  to  the  brain. 


NOTE  P.— EXAGGERATIONS  OP  INSTINCT. 

Note  P.^-CT  the  following  statement  has  not  been  made  as  an  illnstration,  merely, 
of  the  propensity  to  magnify  the  endowments  of  Instinct,  it  was  designed  to  ascribe 
not  only  the  rational  faculty  to  animals,  but,  in  presenting  a  case  of  dishonesty,  to 
impnte  to  them  the  moral  sense  or  conscience  (§  1078  A,  Q.  It  is  derived  from  Dr. 
John  Brown's  veracious  Horoe  SfAsedva  (vol.  u.) : 

^'Mr.Carmthen^  of  Inverness,  told  me  a  new  story  of  these  wise  sheepdogs.    A 
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bntcher  from  Inverness  had  purchased  some  sheep  at  Dingwall,  and  giTingtefa 
charge  to  his  dog,  left  the  road.  The  dog  drove  them  on  till,  coming  to  a  toll, the 
toll-wife  stood  bejfore  the  drov^  demanding  her  daes.  The  dog  looked  at  ber,  ui, 
jamping  on  her  back,  crossed  his  forelegs  over  her  arms.  The  sheep  ptssedUmigJ!, 
and  the  dog  took  his  place  behind  them  and  went  on  bis  way.** 


NOTE  Q.— PAKAPLEGIA  AND  KEFLEX  NERVOUS  ACTIOS. 

Note  Q. — ^In  expounding  the  causes  of  a  form  of  paraplegia  which  Dr.  Bnii. 
S^uard  denominates  reflex,  in  his  recent  *'  Lectures  on  Paralysb  of  the  Lower  Si- 
tremities"  ^1861),  several  principles  are  recognized  that  are  tribataiytosaaieofthe 
important  aoctrines  of  these  Institutes.  The  Author  supposes,  for  exsmpk,  that  i^ 
fections  of  internal  organs  will  not  onlv  induce  a  congestive  state  of  somepotki 
of  the  spinal  cord  that  will  lead  in  a  direct  manner  to  paraljeis  of  the  lover  ex- 
tremities, but  that  at  other  times  they  will  propagate  a  morbific  inflnence  tfataib 
sensitive  upon  excito-motory  neires,  and  thus  occasion  "a  contracted  or  spi9D0& 
condition  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  spinal  cord,  unaccompanied  by  actoal  itnctail 
alteration, "  which  results  in  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities.  Althoa^  it betne 
that  the  supposed  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels  cannot  be  anatomiodlf  ibon, 
but  is  inferred  from  the  absence  of  morbid  vascularity  in  connection  with  an  esped- 
ment  to  be  soon  mentioned,  and  altliough  I  apprehend  that  the  soppofiod  contactBd 
state  of  the  blood-vessels,  if  founded  in  fact,  is  no  more  occasioned  by  reflected  nen. 
ous  influence  than  the  simply  congested  ones  in  the  other  series  of  cases,  iDdiha 
they  are  on  common  ground  ^ronghout,  in  a  physiological  sense,  as  Bonrces  of  pen- 
lytic  influence,  I  present  the  problems  not  only  as  admitted  exemplificatioos  of  the 
production  of  spinal  disease  by  morbid  states  of  internal  organs,  bat  as  introdsctorr 
to  a  demonstration  by  our  able  physiologist  of  the  local  and  special  infloeoceswliick 
are  exerted  upon  the  blood-vessels  of  the  spinal  cord  by  irritations  of  distant  or;^, 
particularly  the  kidneys,  through  which  the  vessels  may  be  brought  into  a  stale  of 
contraction,  and  that  the  cord  thus  artificially  affected  may  exert  a  paraljzingeftct 
upon  the  lower  extremities.    The  following  is  the  demonstration : 

"  A  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  pia  mater  of  the  spinal  cord  Ihtrxua 
taking  place  under  my  eyes  when  a  tightened  ligature  was  applied  on  tbe  hilc  of 
the  kidney,  irritaring  the  renal  nerves,  and  when  a  similar  operation  vtts  pcrftnised 
on  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  of  the  suprarenal  capsules.  GcneiaDj,  in  these 
cases  the  contraction  is  much  more  evident  on  the  side  of  the  cord  oarpspcndbi 
with  the  side  of  the  irritated  nerves,  which  feet  is  in  harmony  with  another  and  doc 
rare  one  as  regards  the  kidney,  and  often  seen  by  me  after  the  extirpation  of  one  kid- 
ney, or  one  suprarenal  capsule,  that  is,  a  paralysis  of  the  corresponding  kwcTfimb. 

The  novel  and  interesting  fact  in  the  foregoing  quotation  consists  in  the  infloasct! 
which  were  actually  seen  to  have  been  exerted  upon  the-blood-vesseb  in  the  ^ 
cord  by  irritations  of  organs  remotely  situated,  and  the  corroborating  light  whin  s 
thus  reflected  upon  the  philosophy  inculcated  in  these  Institutes  concerning  tie 
transmission  of  influences  to  and  from  the  nervous  centres,  whether  brain,  ^ 
cord,  or  ganglia  and  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic  system,  through  which  I  '^^f"'^ 
preted  not  only  the  diseases  which  fc^ow  consecutively  upon  each  olha^w*  the 
modus  operantu  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  and  have  thus  cndcaTOuiedto** 
monstrate  the  artificial  and  fictitious  nature  of  the  entire  fabric  of  ^°"""^ 
Even  Brown- S^quard  argues  from  his  experiment,  especially,  that  '^^^P^^sl? 
IS  occasioned  by  "a  contracted  or  spasmodic  condition  of  the  blood-vessels  ottw 
spinal  cord,  owing  to  an  irritation  reflected  upon  their  walls,  and  originaung  ijk^ 
without,  unaccompanied  by  actual  structural  alteration."  Such  may  or  ^^  °^ 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  paralysis;  but  that  influences  upon  the  vascular  system 
of  the  brain,  and  upon  the  cerebral  substance,  are  constant^  exerted  ^IJ^^ 
fections  and  by  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  is  corroborated  by  most  of  tnepflcnc™- 
ena  that  are  presented  throughout  the  vast  fields  of  pathology  and  ^5^P^^^^^ 
obvious  is  all  this,  and  such  are  the  special  developments  and  ™°^1®^V^^t  j.^ 
neiTous  influence,  and  such,  accordingly,  are  its  effects  in  oiganic  lif^  \!^\L !!««. 
imputed  much  of  the  depressing  effect  of  loss  of  blood  to  a  contraction  "  ."*^ 
bral  vessels  as  contributing  to  the  development  of  that  depressing  ^^^''^^'^Jr^ 
which  is  so  largely  concerned  in  the  operation  of  loss  of  blood  (§  ^%  W  P-^ 
§  1056),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  resistance  of  its  effects  to  a  stimiilsting  n^ 
ous  influence  arising  from  an  excited  state  of  the  cerebral  blood-vessela  in  ^'J^**" 
tions  of  the  brain  and  of  other  organs  (§  233i,  974,-p.  828,  §  1056,  Do»dm>-^'^ 
T  p.  1126,  Wabilsn's  eaae. 
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NOTE  R.— REMEDIAL  ACTION,  CHEMICAL  DOCTRINE. 

NcKTB  R. — Chemistry,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  171,  §  350,  Nos.  41,  4S,  <&c.^,  informs 
ns  that  remedial  agents  accomplish,  the  removal  of  disease  bj  uniting  •either  with 
the  solids  or  the  blood,  or  bj  neutralizing  some  poison  supposed  to  be  intermixed 
with  or  contaminating  the  blood,  or  by  eicpeUing  the  poison  from  the  body,  &c. 
Without  having  called  npon  Chemistry  for  the  proof  of  these  assumptions,  I  have 
shown  that  they  are  variously  contradicted  not  only  by  the  whole  history  of  reme- 
dial action  and  the  soundest  principles  in  pathology,  but  by  the  logical  facts  of 
Chemistry  itself.  Among  the  multitude  of  the  former  nature  the  consideration 
alone  of  the  variety  of  things  which  will  quickly  subdae  an  intermittentTever  (cin- 
chona, arsenic,  spider's-web,  opium,  an  emetic,  blood-letting,  mental  emotions,  &c., 
§  900,  986-988,  Note  L),  is  demonstrative  of  the  fallacy  of  the  entire  compass  of 
the  chemical  rationale.  Nevertheless,  it  is  my  purpose  in  this  Note  to  add  a  few 
words  of  comment  upon  that  branch  of  the  doctrine  which  assumes  that  remedies 
unite  chemically  with  the  blood  or  with  the  solids,  and  that  they  thus  transmute  the 
morbid  into  healthy  conditions.  This  is  Liebig's  philosophy,  and  obtains  extens- 
ively in  the  medical  ranks.  It  has  the  air  of  science  upon  its  front;  but  it  is  as 
unmitigated  an  assumption  as  the  doctrine  of  the  permeation  of  tissues  set  forth  in 
§  ^Oi-  n,  and  is  contradicted  by  the  realities  of  Chemistry.  Take,  as  an  example, 
the  statements  quoted  at  p.  171,  Nos.  41,  42,  from  Liebig's  *^  Animal  Chemistry" 
What  possible  apology,  derived  from  the  domain  of  chemistry,  can  be  offered  for 
the  proposition  that — *'  if,  by  the  introduction  of  a  substance,  certain  abnormal  con- 
ditions are  rendered  normal,  it  will  be  impossible  to  reject  the  opinion  that  this 
phenomenon  depends  on  a  ehcmge  in  the  componHon  of  the  constituents  of  the  dis- 
eased organism,  a  change  in  which  the  ekments  of  the  remedy  take  a  thare  in  the 
formation  of  new  or  tra^ormation  of  existing  compounds  similar  to  that  which  the 
vegetable  elements  of  food  have  taken  in  the  formation  oifaty  of  membranes,  of  the 
saliva,  of  the  seminaljiuid,  &c" ! 

The  foregoing  assumption  derives  its  importance  from  the  general  currency  which 
it  has  obtained  in  the  medical  profession.  Upon  this  dictum  hstve  been  founded 
the  enormous  abuses  of  iron  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  consumption,  anaemia, 
chlorosis,  &c.,  and,  indeed,  the  general  administration  of  remedies,  whether  they 
consist  of  elementaiy  substances,  like  iodine,  or  of  inorganic  or  organic  compounds, 
some  of  which  (as  the  phosphate  of  iron)  have  obtained  the  name  of  ^*  chemical 
food.**  Iron,  particularly,  is  supposed  to  meet,  in  this  way,  the  exigencies  of  an 
endless  train  of  the  most  dissimilar  maladies,  on  account  of  its  assumed  deficiency 
in  the  blood  and  of  its  uniting  readily  with  the  globules.  But  it  is  remarkable  that 
it  appears  not  to  have  been  considered  that  nothing  but  food,  properly  so  called, 
undergoes  digestion,  certainly  not  inorganic  substances,  nor  the  organic  of  the  Ma- 
teria Medica,  and  that  without  antecedent  digestion  by  the  chylopoietic  organs 
every  thing  which  gains  admittance  into  the  circulating  mass  of  blood  must  fail  of 
being  appropriated  to  any  useful  purpose,  and  must  necessarily  exist  in  the  same 
isolated,  inanimate  state  till  it  is  ejected  bv  the  emunctories.  If  it  exert  any  thera- 
peutical effect  it  can  be  only  through  its  direct  action  upon  the  solids  as  a  foreign 
agent  (§827  f  904  c).  We  have  seen  that  even  saccharine  matter  (p.  788-790, 
§  1032  6),  broth,  even  (Note  N,  p.  1121),  to  be  appropriated  must  be  digested, 
vitalized,  subjected  at  least  to  the  gastric  juice  before  they  enter  the  circulation. 
Otherwise,  they  are  effete  matter.  Whether,  therefore,  regarded  as  nutriment,  or 
other  things  as  remedial  agents  in  virtue  of  their  *'  elements  taking  a  share,"  &c., 
as  quoted  above,  the  doctrine,  now  in  the  ascendant,  is  alike  discreditable  to  med- 
icine and  to  chemistry  (§  18,  17,  853,  854,  360,  837,  847  a). 

And  now  a  few  words  more  particularly  as  to  iron,  which,  like  alcoholic  liquors, 
quinia,  and  opium,  has  become  a  panacea.  Strangely  enough,  this  substance, 
whether  in  the  form  of  an  element,  or  of  its  compounds,  is  supposed  by  chemists  as 
well  as  physicians  to  unite  as  readily  with  the  blood  as  oxygen  gas,  while  there  is 
no  analogy  in  the  cases,  either  as  it  respects  the  chemical  aspect  of  the  subject,  or 
the  organs  provided,  respectively,  for  their  incorporation  with  the  blood — ^being  the 
peculiarly  constituted  lungs  in  the  one  case  (§  447i  ^  ^27  b\  and  a  veiy  complex 
and  elaborate  system  of  organs  in  the  other  (§  353,  354).  The  only  possible  mode 
in  which  iron  can  become  united  with  the  globules  of  blood  is  through  its  connec- 
tion with  organic  compounds,  duly  digested  and  vitalized  by  the  whole  labyrinth  of 
the  chylopoietic  organs  (§  17,  360),  and  its  presence  is  limited  to  the  blood  alone 
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(§  447^  a,  Ko.  1).  Whatever  benefit,  therefore,  iron  bestows  either  upon  ^Umd 
or  the  soUds  can  be  interpreted  only  upon  the  principles  of  vital  8oliiUsm,»ikie 
by  improving  the  functions  of  digestion.  Iodine,  lime,  aU  the  elements  of  the  bodi; 
observe  precisely  the  same  role  as  to  their  incorporation  with  theUoodoririihtk 
solids,  while  it  is  jost  the  reverse  with  plants  (§  11, 14, 17,  860).  Ik  ii  m^ 
Liebig's  enlightened  statements  that  iron  exists  in  the  blood  in  tiie  itate  d  q 
''  organic  compound"  (§  447  i^  a),  and  as  this  is  truly  its  condition  it  opentaisi 
fUrthef  oonfinnation  of  the  foregoing  physiological  doctrine. 


NOTE  S.— TYPHUS  AND  TYPHOID  FEVER. 

NoTB  S.— But  little  is  said  specifically  of  typhm  fisver  in  these  Institotea,  ladtka 
little  occurs  mostly  in  sections  686  6,  892  q ;  but  in  the  MuScal  ouf  Pfi^fno^id 
Commentaries  the  subject  is  discussed  extensively,  particukrly  in  the  aiticlB  vfBk 
the  Medical  *^  Writings  of  Louis,"  and  upon  the  "  Philosophy  of  Yenous  Conj^ 
tion"  (vol.  2).  In  these  Essays  the  Author  has  shown  that  there  is  do  snch  ifite 
as  typhoid  fever  as  distinguished  from  t^fphus  fever  (an  opinion,  abo,  of  the  bts 
informed),  and  that  this  disease  does  not  originate  on  this  contineiit  soath  of  ik 
ktitude  of  about  41^.  The  Author,  who  became  familiar  with  t^va  fisrer  ia^ 
his  pupilage  in  Boston,  and  was  extensively  concerned  with  it  in  Montzed  dans 
the  first  five  years  of  his  professional  life,  is  enabled  to  say  veiy  confidently  thitik 
disease  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  city  of  New  Yotk  and  surrounding  coostiT,isi 
only  so  where  the  predisposition  has  been  contracted  in  a  more  northern  U^ 
Such,  too,  is  the  testimony  of  able  and  long  established  physicians  m  thisdtf,« 
rcicordcd  by  the  Author  in  the  Essay  on  die  « Philosophy  of  Yenoos  Gongesn* 
(Commentaries,  vol.  2,  p.  449-451,  note).  The  following  quotation  from  that  mk 
afi[irms  the  same  of  places  still  farther  south : 

'  ^  The  hospital  of  Philadelphia  has  furnished  many  instances  of  typboid  or  tjpka 
fever;  but  we  infer  not  only  from  the  foregoing  facts  that  they  were  either  impaibd 
coses,  or  derived,  as  in  the  sporadic  cases  of  our  own  hospital,  from  ceDar^  fa^ 
bat  from  the  long  experience  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  Dewees,  of  thatdtf,  ff]»» 
marks  that  he  '  has  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  case  oftjffkuy  iMmf^^ 
he  says,  <  toe  hear  constantly  of  this  disease,  and  our  bills  of  mortaB^  nerer  iiul  to 
record  deaths  from  this  fever.'—- Dbwess*  Practiee  of  Physic,  p.  170, 171.  A»i» 
Dr.  Davidge,  in  his  edition  of  Bancroft  on  Fever,  &c.  (p.  618),  'l^n*"*'^"^ 
^  is  not,  so  far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  a  disease  of  MaiyUnd,  pei^  not 
of  America,  at  any  rate  not  sontli  of  the  New  England  States.'  *'MBi'  ^T^ 
Bancroft,  4s  properly  a  disease  of  cold  climates'  (ibid,  p.  342).  JolaiHmto«»- 
sldered  it  a  disease  of  winter.  '  Heat, '  he  says,  *  proves  a  prevention  to  the  wu» 
as  much  as  cold  forwards  its  production.' — LtataHxx  Medioal  Jhmsactmi  ^^  *i 
p.  848.  The  same  statements  are  made  by  Blane,  land,  and  Trotter,  in  thai » 
spective  treatises  on  Scurvy,  &c.  "-^Medical  amd  PHTSiOLoaiCAL  Cfooastxini, 
Vol.  2,  p.  460.  .  . 

As  to  fiouis's  distinction  of  <*  typhoid"'  from  typhu  fever,  I  have  shown  iti  u  «* 
of  the  foregoing  Essays,  particularly  in  the  analysis  of  the  "Writings  of  Lows,  to 
be  simply  a  fiction.  So  far  as  the  celebrated  Parisian  malady  had  snj  affinity  n 
typhus  fever  it  was  purely  typhus.  I  shall,  therefore,  without  farther  preface,  P^ 
ceed  to  say—partly  in  defense  of  the  ground  which  I  have  hitherto  taken  apoaw 
subject,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  mortality  attendant  upon  the  daew-*™ 
the  so-called  "typhoid"  or  "typhus  fever"  that  has  prevailed  as  a  moat  fttol e|*- 


put  on  some  of  the  worst  sjrmptoms  of  typhi .^ .   /  •  i,  «■« 

ium  and  subsultus  tendinum),  by  the  general  treatment  of  the  *^^|^^^^^ 
distinguished  exceptions),  from  the  very  outset,  by  tonics  and  ^^^^^^-^^Mlr? 
"Bourbon  whisky"  (p.  1116,  sub-note),  and  quinia  in  potential  doses  (§»^-«J 
are  prevailing  favorites.  Por  the  purpose  of  informing  myself  as  to  '^^^J^^j'^^ 
the  federal  army,  fh)m  their  earliest  to  their  advanced  stages  (the  latter  of  irhicft  d^ 
abound  in  the  hospitals  of  New  York),  I  visited  the  principal  encampnentB,  a» 
was  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  sick  during  the  latter  part  ^y^*jZ 
whole  of  August,  and  the  former  part  of  September,  1861,  at  the  toe  «^  """T 
ous  hospitals  in  and  around  Washington,  and  the  regimental  hospital  tents,  m 
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also,  similar  rendezvons  of  the  sick  at  and  al>out  Fortress  Monroe.  These  hospitals 
and  tents  were  thronged  with  the  subjects  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fever,  but  I 
saw  not  a  case  of  typhus  fever,  and  recognized  in  eveiy  case  of  the  so-called  *'  ty- 
phoid fever'*  the  faxniliar  remittent,  the  usual  companion  of  the  intermittent,  geneV- 
ally  mild  at  its  invasion,  but  apt  to  be  soon  aggravated  and  often  rendered  fatal  by 
the  tonic  and  stimulating  treatment.  Such  was  much  of  my  experience  with  the 
'*  Army  of  the  Potomac  ;'*  bu$  not  so  with  the  fewer  troops  then  at  Portress  Monroe 
and  its  vicinity,  where  the  antiphlogistic  practice  mostly  obtained ;  and  although 
the  fever  was  identical  with  that  of  the  vast  army  in  the  region  about  Washing- 
ton, the  mortality  was  veiy  slender,  and  limited  to  the  stimulating  practice.  Here 
I  saw  patients  affected  witli  the  reputed  "  typhoid*'  restored  in  tweni^-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours  by  an  emetico-cathartic  of  calomel  and  ipecacuanha.  This  was  as  late 
as  September.    The  contrast  between  the  two  methods  was  very  impressive. 

''The  regular  correspondent"  of  the  New  York  ^*  Evening  Post,"  in  a  commun- 
ication dated  Washington,  January  10th,  1862,  remarks  t£it — *'  there  iis  here  an 
immense  number  of  cases  of  the  so-called  typhoid  fever.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
fever,  as  it  is  developed  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  at  the  present  time  is,  that  it 
is  of  a  malarious  type  and  origin,  so  that  if  treated  as  a  malarial  fever  it  soon  suc- 
cnmbs,  but  if  treated  as  an  ordinary  type  of  the  typhoid  fever  it  is  veiy  fatal.*' 

Nor  can  I  refrain  from  alluding  to  an  experiment  which  has  been  extensively 
made  in  the  army  of  emploving  quinia,  and  ''Bourbon  whisky"  or  brandy,  as  proph- 
ylactics. In  the  Medical  and  Physiologioal  Commentaries  I  have  inquired  into 
the  history  of  prophylactics,  as  exemplified  particularly  in  the  use  of  calomel  to 
the  extent  of  salivation,  blood-letting,  and  stimulants,  the  first  two  of  which  have 
been  tried  upon  an  extensive  scale,  especially  upon  armies  invading  the  West 
Indies,  when  it  was  found  that  loss  of  blood  lessened  the  susoeptibility  of  the  system 
to  the  causes  of  the  prevailing  fever,  besides,  doubtless,  counteracting  the  stimulat- 
ing effect  of  the  ardent  heat  of  the  climate  and  of  the  animal  food.  In  another 
instance  Robert  Jackson  illustrated  the  principle  under  consideration,  and  set  forth 
triumphantly  the  medical  aspect  of  temperance,  by  buiishing  alcoholic  liquors  from 
the  British  Army  (p.  896,  §  621  a,  659  6,  692  6,  c,  999,  1006  c— 1008,  1065  c, 
1068  a). — ^The  reverse  of  all  this  has  attended  the  stimulants  when  employed  as  a 
protective  means,  having  operated  not  only  as  subordinate  predisposing  causes  by 
rendering  the  system  more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  the  miasm  or  essential  pre- 
disposing cause,  but  also  as  exciting  isauses  (§  630  e,  645  c). 


NOTE  T.— SYMPATHETIC  OR  REFLEX  NERVOUS  ACTION. 

Note  T. — ^The  following  instance  of  reflex  nervous  action  corresponds  with  the 
experiment  of  reducing  the  temperature  of  one  hand  by  placing  the  other  in  cold 
water,  as  related  in  section  1044  a,  and  with  the  well-known  senfio  of  itching,  &c., 
that  springs  up  as  a  sympathetic  consequence  of  a  similar  sensation  in  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  opposite  ude  of  the  body.  Thus — "A  singular  case  is  noted 
in  the  Cairo  military  hospital  (December,  1861),  of  a  man  who  was  shot  in  the 
right  leg  and  had  it  amputated.  Sympathetic  action  took  place  at  once  iif  the  other 
limb,  and  at  precisely  th6  same  part  where  the  knife  had  severed  its  fellow  a  simi- 
lar pain  was  felt.  So  severe  did  this  become  that  the  leg  is  bandaged  and  treated 
as  if  itself  wounded.'* 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  inherent  power  of  action  in  the  arteries,  and  how 
that  action  is  excited  and  otherwise  influenced  by  the  nerves,  and  how  that  influ- 
ence may  be  exerted  through  the  reflected  process,  and  how,  also,  the  reflex  nervous 
influences  are  remarkably  displayed  in  corresponding  parts  of  opposite  sides  of  the 
body,  and  forming,  moreover,  a  good  example  of  continuous  sympathv,  lintrodnced 
the  following  case  into  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  from  Warren's 
"  Surgical  Observations  on  Tumors.^* — ^Thu^^"  In  a  case  wh^re  Dr.  Warren  tied  the 
right  carotid  on  account  of  an  erectile  arterial  tumor  situated  at  the  internal  angle  of 
the  right  eye,  this  vessel  and  its  opposite  fellow  and  their  branches  pulsated  with  vio- 
lence. The  ligature  on  the  right  carotid  removed  the  pulsation  of  the  left,  although 
'  the  vibrations  were  more  conspicuous  on  the  left  than  on  the  side  originally  de- 
ranged.* 'The  perfect  success,  from  tying  the  right  carotid,  showed  the  affection 
was  altogether  sympathetic* "  (p.  827,  1066,  p.  920,  not«).-^MfiD.  and  Phts.  Com., 
Vol.  2,  Article,  Theories  of  Ir^iammation,  p.  149— 1840.— See  Nois  Q,  p.  1122. 
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The  disposition  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  opposite  sides  of  the  bodTtonm> 
pRthize  with  each  other  has  its  foundation,  of  coarse,  in  an  identity  of  aoifeoidd 
and  ph3rsiological  constitution,  which  is  reiy  well  shown  by  die  foUowiogctttf 
pnrpura-hemorrhagica,  occurring  in  my  practice,  and  recorded  in  the  latjatk 
**  Philosophy  of  Venous  Congestion,"  in  Med.  ahd  Phtb.  Coai.,  Vol  2,  jk4a 
The  case  was  introduced  there  fbr  the  purpose  of  showing  the  actire,  inflimniioiT 
nature  of  purpura-hemorrhagica,  in  opposition  to  the  humond  paihologT,iDdio 
exemplify  the  beneficial  effects  of  blood-letting  in  that  affection  (§  10Q2  d).— Ili 
the  Commentaries — 

*'  The  patient  having  passed  a  few  months  on  the  alluvion  of  the  UinaBpiiia 
attacked  on  his  return  to  New  York  with  an  irregular  intennittent  fsta.  Ii  a 
early  stage  a  general  extravasation  of  blood  took  place  over  abontoiiehilf  ofihe 
posterior  part  of  each  humerus,  occupying  in  each  arm  the  eadrdyat.  The 
inferior  portion  of  the  lobe  of  each  ear  was  distended  with  eztraTasated  blooi  nd 
just  at  the  middle  of  each  helix  was  another  narrow  oblong  eztnvasBtion  of  ikii 
half  an  inch.  A  similar  appearance  existed  in  the  conjunctiva  of  eadi  iDiMfc» 
thus  of  the  eye.  There  waa  not  a  trace  of  any  effusion  in  any  other  put,  or  \m 
any  of  the  internal  membranes.  The  parts  where  it  existed  were  Teiy  teBderit 
the  touch.  There  were  obvious  signs  of  hepatic  congestion.  A  Urge  alfitnciioi 
of  blood  immediately  arrested  the  effusion,  and  improved  at  once  thesnesgtktf 
the  patient,  who  soon  became  convalescent.  The  symmetrical  peeniiaritf  ofthi 
case  is  worthy,  also,  the  consideration  of  the  humoral  pathologist"  (§  1002  A 


NOTE  U.— CONTmUOUS  SYMPATHY,  OR  CONTINUOCS  INFLUENT 

Note  U. — Continuous  sympathy,  unlike  reflex  nervous  actions,  does  not  nute 
the  agency  of  the  nerves  excepting  as  they  are  an  elementaiy  part  of  the  coopoad 
tissues ;  but  the  impressions  resulting  from  continuous  sympathy  or  contiiinoiBii- 
fluence  are  constantly  giving  rise  to  reflex  nervous  actions  in  orgwric  life.  1^ 
as  already  briefly  stated,  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  action  of  snppositorie^  eoeflm 
leeches  applied  to  the  anus  or  to  the  septum  nasi,  croton  oil  allied  tothetoogn^ 
&c.  (§  1 29  c,  f,  498,  6 16,  No.  2,  828  d,  923  d).  Tlie  exampks  embrwed  in  the  *«■ 
going  sections  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  subject  through  impressonimdeaiia 
the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  and,  therefore,  there  should  be  associated  vitb  expo- 
sitions of  this  philosophy  the  consideration  that  peristaltic  motion,  in  tie  Bitanl 
state  of  the  body,  is  excited  immediately  by  the  action  of  the  nervous  inllneoee  npon 
tlie  intestinal  muscular  tissue  (§  288|,  4761,  490,  514/  &c.).  . 

As  some  important  principles  in  medicine  are  involved  in  the  foregoing  |aau> 
ophy,  whether  continuous  influence  be  regarded  in  its  abstract  seme,  or  ■n*' 
tuting  reflex  actions  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  for  the  sake  of  faaring  the  wiw 
philosophy  of  the  subject  before  us  in  this  Note,  and  with  reference  to  whit  I « 
about  to  say  of  rhubarb,  I  shall  recapitulate,  in  a  few  words,  some  of  theexposMi 
already  made.  Croton  oil  affords  a  clear  illustration,  as  it  exerts  a  cathirtlc»« 
without  ^tering  the  stomach,  as  when  applied  to  the  tongue  of  an  apoplectic  ™y^ 
or  when  mtrodnced  into  the  rectum  in  the  quantity  of  a  drop.  The  "?P'**jJ^ 
erted  upon  those  places  is  propagated  continuously  along  the  mnoons  !""'*2jr 
and  this,  being  equivalent  to  the  direct  passage  of  a  cathartic,  establishes  eBiy» 
alterative  reflex  nervous  action  which  falls  upon  the  muscnlar  tissneof  the  Mtesta^ 
and  thns  induces  purging,  and  upon  various  other  parts  according  to  ^^'^'f^J^ 
susceptibilities,  the  activity  of  the  agent,  &c.  Suppositories  and  enemas  o"*?]*  * 
same  rule,  whether  they  be  stimulating,  irritating,  sedative,  anodyne,  wponnCr  ^j 
the  reflected  nervous  action  being  modified  acccmling  to  the  nature  of  ^^^j\ 
cause  (§  889  a,  h,  g,  890^  d,  891i  fe,  893  a).  So,  also,  of  leeching,  as  expoow* 
in  sections  498  y^  g,  -    at^ 

The  foregoing  retrospect  contemplates  among  its  purposes  a  coofinnalion  « 
philosophy  by  the  action  of  rhubarb,  and  a  demonstration  throngh  'l>^**?'v  ^ 
physiological  operation  of  cathartics  as  distinguished  in  these  ^^"^^.fKuu 
doctrine  of  operation  by  absorption.  It  may  be  very  briefly  rtsted.  If  *  . 
rhubarb  be  chewed  when  a  cathartic  is  about  taking  eflect,  it  will  ^^^  fj 
bly  increase  the  peristaltic  movements  within  a  few  seconds,  ^^J^^IJ^ 
swallowed ;  the  mouth  itself  being  a  point  of  departure  for  the  raflecteo  nenw* 
influence.    Doubtless  the  same  is  true  of  aome  other  catharticB, 
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NOTE  W.— AMEBIOAN  MEDICAL  PBOFESSION  Am>  GBEAT 

BRITAIN. 

Note  W.— -PerhapB  in  cofnsidenition  of  what  the  Author  has  said  at  page  460  of 
the  superiority  of  the  American  over  the  European  Medical  Profession,  it  is  hut 
fair  that  the  opposite  side  should  be  permitted  to  speak  through  these  Institutes, 
according  to  the  Author's  usage ;  and  this  may  be  done  emphatically  by  an  extract 
from  an  article  lately  published  by  the  Author  which  embraces  the  opinion  of  the 
leading  medical  Jouirnal  of  Europe.    Thus— 

'*  It  is  time  that  a  greater  interest  should  be  manifested  for  our  own  medical  lit^ 
erature — not  a  whit  behind  that  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  hitherto  contriTed  to 
over-ride  our  own.  We  have  permitted  ourselves  to  be  whipped  into  this  ignomin- 
ious condition— allowing  all  that  may  be  due  to  the  jealousies  of  domestic  competi- 
tion ;  and  that  there  is  no  relaxation  of  the  systematic  discipline  from  abroad,  or 
of  our  submission  to  it,  we  are  assured  on  turning  to  the  Beview  of  Professor 
Gross'  late  *  American  Medical  Biography,'  in  the  July  (1861)  number  of  an  Amer- 
ican edition  of  the  British  end  Foreign  Medico- Chimrgical  MevieWy  in  which,  after 
a  profusion  of  ridicule  of  what  it  denominates  the  '  biograpAer*  and  the  hiographtesy* 
and  a  characteristic  John  Bull  hit  at  *thB  Union  now  in  process  of  disruption,^  it  is 
said,  as  a  final  and  summary  conclusion,  that,  '  We  shau  be  sorry  if  it  is  ever  our 
lot  again  to  meet  with  an  American  Medical  Biography  J*  This  very  Journal,  too, 
which  never  spared  what  is  able  in  the  medical  literature  of  these  United  States 
(but  only  what  is  ephemeral),  notwithstanding  its  republication  and  support  for 
near  half  a  centm^  by  those  whom  it  maligns,  now,  taking  counsel  of  the  past  and 
encouraged  by  the  hope  that  *  the  Union  is  in  process  of  disruption,'  would  not  only 
extinguish  our  *  du  immortaks*  and  all  their  contributions  to  a  Nation's  best  wealth, 
bat  the  very  Nation  itself'*    P.S*  The  republication,  I  regret,  is  discontinued. 
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Note  X. — When  the  Author  was  speaking,  in  his  reclamation,  of  the  agency  of 
the  nervous  system  in  the  production  and  cure  of  disease,  at  page  916,  and  as  set 
forth  by  himself  in  his  ''Essay  on  the  Modus  Operandi  of  BemedieSf*'  published  in 
the  year  1842,  and  taught  annually  from  his  professorial  chair  from  that  day  to  the 
present  (1862),  it  would  have  been,  perhaps,  more  satisfactory  to  the  reader  had 
the  Author  stated  that  fdl  that  is  embraced  in  the  Institutes  (first  published  in  1847), 
between  sections  896  and  905  b,  inclusive,  and  extending  from  page  662  to  681,  is 
a  literal  transcript  of  the  ''Essay  on  the  Modus  Operandi  of  Remedies,*'  published 
in  1842,  which,  of  course,  comprehends  the  Author's  philosophy  of  the  operation 
of  cownter-irritants  as  expounded  in  §  905  a. 

But,  in  a  reclamation  so  important  and  comprehensive  as  the  Author's,  it  may 
be  still  more  satisfactory  to  those  who  have  not  a  ready  access  to  the  "Essay" 
should  the  Author  recite  an  example  from  the  "Essay,"  that  it  may  be  compared 
with  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Institutes.  Take,  then,  as  a  continnous  exam- 
ple, section  902  d  to  section  902  ly  inclusive,  of  the  Institutes,  and  the  Essay  from 
p.  44  to  p.  49.    Thus  the  Essay — 

"  The  examples  of  sympathetic  influences^  through  the  r^iex  action  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  are  almost  endless,  as  they  also  are  in  every  part  of  the  animal 
organism.  They  supply  the  most  ample  ground  for  the  interpretation  of  the  effects 
of  remedial  and  morbific  agents  in  their  wide  range  of  influences.  The  modifica- 
tions of  the  circles  of  sympathy  which  relate  to  the  respiratory  system  alone,  as  in 
coughing,  crying,  laughing,  yawning,  &c.,  are  a  fruitful  field  of  inquiry  into  great 
and  precise  laws,  and  extensively  applicable  to  the  philosophy  of  medicine.  The  only 
difference  is,  that,  when  disease  is  established  in  a  part,  or  when  remedial  agents 
operate,  the  organic  properties  of  the  part  are  altered  in  their  nature,  and,  of  course, 
the  organic  actions  over  which  they  preside.  A  specific  impression,  in  the  latter 
cases,  is  transmitted  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  from  thence  re/iected  through 
other  nerves  upon  the  organic  properties  of  other  parts,  and,  according  to  its  nature, 
disease  will  be  produced  or  mitigated  in  those  parts.  However  complex  and  vari- 
able, therefore,  the  phenomena,  nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  principle 
through  which  all  these  changes  are  produced* 
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'*  When  on  emetic  operates,  the  philosophj  of  its  inflnences  is  the  saxne  as  thu 
which  relates  to  respiration,  &c.  The  impression  upon  the  stomach  is  trmwrnitted 
to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  throog;h.the  pnenmogastric  and  ganglionic  neirea,  the 
nenrons  power  developed  and  r^ieeted  in  the  foregoing  manner  ipoa  the  rapiratary 
nervesy  while  another  current  descends  along  oti^er  fibres  of  the  pnenmogastrie  to 
the  muscolar  tissue  of  the  stomach.  If  the  emetic  operate^  also,  as  a  cadiartic^ 
then  a  new  chain  of  actions  is  established,  in  the  same  waj,  in  the  abdommai  mas- 
cles,  while  a  current  of  the  nervoos  power  is  propagated  upon  the  mnscnlar  oosl 
of  the  intestines.  ■ 

'^  But,  in  the  foregoing  case  something  more  h^pens  than  in  Uie  natiml  pro- 
cesses. Hero  the  exciting  cause  possesses  peculiar  virtues,  is  of  a  mortnfic  natei^ 
and  it  not  only  makes  peculiar  impressions  upon  the  alimentary-  ninooos  tisBa^ 
according  to  the  exact  nature  of  its  virtaes,  but  it  modifies  the  nervoos  power  ia  a 
corresponding  manner.  If  the  stomach  be  the  seat  of  disease,  the  direct  ianiitmiui 
upon  that  organ,  or  the  change  which  an  emetic  may  effect  in  its  vital  cooditiGa, 
Tnll  be  more  or  less  varied  from  what  is  exerted  in  a  state  of  health.  It  n»^ 
therefore,  prove  curative  to  the  stomach  by  this  direct  influence.  But  the  nemas 
power  is  also  modified  according  to  the  impression  produced  upon  the  or^ganic  prop- 
erties of  the  stomach,  and  is  sent  abroad,  with  alterative  effect,  upon  various  paitiof 
the  system.  According  to  a  law  by  which  diseased  parts  are  far  more  siiaoeptible 
of  influences  from  vital  stimuli  than  such  as  are  not  diseased,  the  modified  uenu» 
power  will  fall  with  far  greater  efiect  upon  the  former  than  die  latter.  The  ot^gaaie 
properties  and  actions  of  one  may  be  profoundly  and  pennanently  affected,  whik 
the  latter  are  only  moderately  and  very  temporarily  influenced.  In  conaeqnenee^ 
also,  of  the  deep  efiect  which  the  modified  nervous  power  exerts  on  the  ■*«•"— ^ 
parts,  they  may  return,  at  once,  to  their  natural  state. 

''  But  the  milder  infinences  which  are  set  up  by  the  nervous  power  apon  parts  in 
health,  or  in  comparative  exemption  from  disease,  play,  also,  their  part  ia  the  sab- 
tary  process.  If  uie  emetic  operate  also  as  a  cathartic,  impressions  are  transnuited 
from  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  to  the  oerebro-spinal  system,  the  nerraai 
power  developed  and  modified  according  to  the  nature  of  these  impressions,  aai 
radiated  abroad  as  when  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  emetic  upon  the  ctimmftofc 
and  with  effects  corresponding  to  this  new  development  and  modification  of  the 
nervous  power. 

<*  Again  the  skin  is  influenced  in  the  foregoing  manner,  and  this  organ  tiaasmils 
that  impression  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  develops  and  modifies  the  ueituas 
power  accordingly,  when  it  is,  as  in  the  other  instance,  reflected  abroad,  and  is  fyh 
by  various  parts  according  to  their  degrees  of  soBceptibility.  Various  other  drcfes 
of  sympathy  of  the  same  nature  set  in,  and  become  too  complex  for  analyns ;  bat 
all  may  fall  with  one  concurring,  curative  effect  upon  the  diimnsiMi  sosoeptihAa 
organs. 

'*We  thus  see  that  when  vomiting  springs  from  the  operatioii  of  taztarised 
antimony,  and  often  from  ipecacuanha,  it  is  only  one  of  the  consequences,  and  a 
minor  one,  of  the  peculiar  irritation  of  the  gastro-mncous  menUirane.  Other  and 
far  more  powerftil  influences  are  determined,  simultaneously,  upon  the  orgaaic  prop- 
erties and  actioiis  of  distant  and  diseased  parts  (perhaps  as  distant  as  the 
remote  extremity),  by  the  same  nervoas  power  that  shook  the  respiratoiy 
during  the  act  of  vomiting.  And  often,  indeed,  does  it  happen  that  those  infli 
are  propagated  with  the  most  profound  effect  when  the  act  of  vomiting  fiiils  of 
consummated;  and  nausea  alone  shall  send  with  prostnuing  effect  ike  modified 
nervous  power  over  the  whole  system ;  when  we  shall  see  it  simitUaneousfy  batku^  dm 
whok  surface  with  perspiration  ;  pouring  the  saliva  Jrom  the  numtk  ;  breaking  daaem  a 
tutnuituous  excitement  of  the  heart  and  arteries:  starting  on  the  instant  a  torrent  ofbiitf 
and  an  equal  effusumfrom  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  i  and  at  the  next  moment^ 
calling  up  a  magnificent  play  of  reflex  actions  for  the  evacuation  of  the  flnidsy  after 
the  manner  of  an  active  pargative,— 'these  veiy  effusions,  also,  instituting  other 
circles  of  sympathy,  which  join  in  the  great  work  of  curative  movements.  Sfaoold 
vomiting  now  follow,  then  shall  you  speedily  see  the  vital  energies  returning, — the 
cold  pale  skin  giving  place  to  a  florid  hue  and  a  warm  perspiration,—- the  sankea 
features  starting  into  the  fallness  of  health, --*-the  gastric  suffering  gone  as  a  loxoiy 
obtained, — the  general  whirl  of  anxiety  and  distress  converted  into  calm  trajiqiui> 
lity, — the  headache  dissipated,— the  twang  of  the  croup,  or  the  grunt  of  poeumoma, 
no  longer  sounding  an  alarm ;— and,  all  this  stupendous  succession  of  events,  from 
the  begixming  of  naosea  to  the  restoration  oi  the  vital  energies  and  the  near 
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resolation  of  disease,— composing  a  most  astonishing  consecntire  series  of  reflex 
actions, — maj  require  less  time  tban  I  have  hastily  employed  in  this  general  idln- 
sion  to  the  sabject.  And  now  can  it  be  entertained,  that  this  has  been  the  resalt 
of  absorption,  or  that  the  laws  of  chemistry  or  physics  have  had  any  connection  wi^ 
the  phenomena? 

'*  The  foregoing  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  principle  which  concerns 
the  modus  operandi  of  all  cnrative  or  morbific  agents,  whether  physical  or  moral, 
and  of  all  the  dcTolopments  of  disease  that  arise  as  sympathetic  consequences  of 
each  other.  In  respect  to  emetics,  however,  it  shoald  be  considered  that  all  do  not 
produce  the  foregoing  effects,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  the  act  of  vomiting, 
the  results. will  (itepend  upon  the  precise  nature  of  the  emetic,  or  the  manner  in 
which  it  modifies  the  nervous  power  and  thus  impresses  the  organic  properties. 
This  explains  the  difference  in  results  between  tartarized  antimony,  ipecacuanha, 
sulphate  of  zinc,  warm  water,  tickUng  the  fauces,  the  mechanical  irritation  of  un- 
digested food,  the  shock  of  a  fall,  of  a  surgical  operation,  sailing,  whirling,  offensive 
sights,  offensive  odors,  loss  of  blood,  and  even  their  recollection,  &c. 

<<  When  the  alterations,  of  a  sympathetic  nature,  are  more  slowly  produced,  as 
when  mercury  induces  salivation  gradually,  and  brings  the  whole  system  under  its 
inilnence,  or  when  small,  and  repeated  doses  of  tartarized  antimony  overcome  in- 
flammations of  the  lungs,  &c.,  the  nervous  power  is  developed  and  modified  at  each 
successive  dose,  and  the  repetition  of  its  influence  upon  the  organic  properties  of 
diseased  parts  remote  from  the  stomach  establishes  progressive  changes,  till  an 
absolute  condition  of  disease  may  be  induced  in  certain  parts,  as  when  mercury 
salivates ;  while  the  analogous  influences  which  are  exerted  on  parts  already  dis- 
eased supplant  the  naturally  morbid  states  by  others  of  an  artificial  nature,  from 
which  the  organic  properties  are  able  to  return  to  their  healthy  condition.  But 
these  impressions  must  be  frequently  repeated ;  for  if  the  interv^u  be  long  between 
the  administration  of  the  doses  of  such  agents  as  only  produce  their  effects  in  a 
gradual  manner,  the  diseased  conditions,  not  being  placed  in  the  way  of  the  recu- 
perative tendency,  will  throw  off  the  artificial  impression,  and  the  original  intensity 
of  disease  will  be  thus  restored,  &c.  The  permanent  operation  of  the  nervous 
power  in  particular  parts  of  the  animal  fabric,  as  in  the  sphincters,  supplies  an 
elegant  parallel  with  the  foregoing  uninterrupted  influences  of  the  same  power  as 
developed  by  remedial  or  morbific  agents,  &c. 

'*  When  moral  causes  operate  in  the  cure,  or  production  of  disease,  they  act  di- 
rectly upon  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  develop  and  modify  the  nervous  power 
according  to  the  nature  of  each  mental  affection ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  physical 
agents,  the  nervous  power  thus  developed  and  modified  may  be  determined  as  well 
upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  as  upon  other  parts.  The 
blow  upon  the  region  of  the  stomach,  or  the  opening  of  a  thecal  abscess,  which 
have  destroyed  life  on  the  instant,  operate  in  the  same  way  as  the  paroxysms  of 
anger,  or  of  joy,  which  have  been  as  suddenly  fatal.  In  these  cases  the  nervous 
power  is  first  determined  with  a  fatal  effect  upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  nerv- 
ous centre." 

Again,  in  the  Essay,  at  p.  51  is  the  following  correspondence  ^i^  the  Institutes 
at  p.  672,  §  904  a,  which  is  introduced  here  on  account  of  the  AOThor*s  theory  of 
the  diverse  modifications  of  the  nervous  power,  and  the  same  doctrine  as  quoted  in 
the  last  paragraph  at  p.  914  of  Institutes.    The  Essay  thus — 

'^The  nervous  power  is  not  only  variously  excited,  exalted,  or  depressed,  or.  mod- 
ified  in  its  kind,  and  produces  influences  upon  remote  parts  according  to  these 
changes,  but  it  is  reflected  upon  particular  parts  according  to  their  existing  suscep- 
tibilities, the  nature  of  the  remote  cause,  and  the  part  upon  which  the  remote  cause 
may  operate.  Thus  one  impression  from  cold,  as  a  blast  of  cold  air,  or  a  drop  of 
cold  water  upon  the  skin,  will  rouse  the  respiratory  muscles.  Another  impression 
from  the  same  cause  will  excite  catarrh,  or  pneumonia,  or  articular  rheumatism. 
(^See  Med.  andPhys,  Comm,  vol.  2,  p.  18,  41 — 50.)  Mercurial  ointment  will  de- 
termine the  nervous  power  specially  upon  the  salivary  glands,  and  liver,  and  the 
same  effects  arise  from  the  action  of  mercury  upon  the  stomach.  Cantharides,  in- 
tcmally  or  externally  applied,  irritates  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  One  degree  of  im- 
pression by  tartarized  antimony  upon  the  stomach  determines  the  nervous  power 
upon  the  respiratory  muscles,  and  vomiting  is  the  consequence ;  while  it  simulta- 
neously REFLECTS  As  samR  power  upon  the  skin,  as  it  does  in  smaller  doses,  and  of 
WHICH  pEBSPiRATioN  IS  A  coiTSEQueircB, — and  SO  on.  But  these  examples  em- 
brace,'' &c.<— The  emphasis  of  Italics  and  Capitals  does  not  occur  in  the  Essay. 
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NOTE  Y.— THE  NERVOUS  POWER  AND  ELECTRICITY. 


NoTB  Y. — Whatever  the  Aathor  may  have  said  in  objection  to  the 
identity  of  the  Nervons  Power  and  Galvanism,  and  especially  in  his 
to  the  electrical  circait  (p.  644,  §  893  a,  Ac.)}  he  desires  to  be  nnderatood  as  folly 
recognizing  the  fact  that  electrical  currents  may  be  developed  artiiiciBlly  in  nerves, 
even  when  detached  from  the  body.  This  was  demonstrated  by  Dn  Bois-Beyxnoad, 
whose  method  of  observation  is  well  and  briefly  stated  in  the  following  extract — 

**  Every  fresh  excitable  nerve  is  the  source  of  electric  cnnents,  as  may  be  pnoved 
by  placing  the  two  ends  of  the  irire  of  a  galvanometv  in  contact  with  it.  But  the 
position  of  the  nerve  is  of  great  importance.  If  the  nerve  be  placed  so  that  the 
wires  touch  two  points  of  its  surfkce  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  central  paal 
(equator)  of  the  nerve,  no  deviation  of  the  needle  takes  place ;  bat  when  the  wins 
are  placed  so  that  one  touches  the  transverse  section  of  the  nerve,  and  the  oiker  a 
point  on  its  longitudinal  surface,  a  strong  variation  of  the  needle  ensues,  the  cnnent 
going  from  the  external  longitudinal  surface  to  the  transvene.  The  external  sar- 
face  is  therefore  positive  (+)  towards  the  transverse,  which  is  negative  (— )  in  iis 
electric  relations.  If  both  wires  be  placed  on  the  surface  of  a  nerve,  one  nearer  tke 
centre  point  (equator)  than  the  other,  a  weak  current  is  produced,  going  firom  the 
point  nearest  the  equator  towards  the  point  at  a  distance  from  it.  A  point  near 
the  centre  point  of  a  nerve  is  therefore  positive  towards  a  point  at  a  greater  distanea 
from  it.  In  muscle  the  same  relations  are  ibnnd  to  hold  in  two  pcunts  of  a  tzaaa- 
verse  section." 

''The  theory  of  Du  Bois  to  explain  these  effects  may  be  thna  stated: — ^ETeiy 
minute  particle  of  nerve  acts  according  to  the  same  law  as  the  whole  nerve  A 
nerve  consists  of  a  number  of  di-polar  molecules,  one  half  presenthig  poaitiTe,  the 
other  half  negative  electric  properties.  These  di-polar  molecules  are  arranged  ia 
couplets,  and  so  that  the  positive  poles  are  turned  towards  each  other,  their  negati«e 
poles  to  the  extremities  of  the  nerve.  Each  couplet  of  molecules  produces  cniicBflB 
going  from  the  central  positive  poles  to  the  negative  poles.  A  nerve  is  always  in 
3ie  condition  of  a  closed  current,  and  when  the  extremities  of  the  wires  of  the  gal- 
vanometer are  applied,  a  part  merely  of  the  current  is  abdoced. 

'*  The  foregoing  facts  and  theory  apply  to  a  nerve  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  lesL 
When  a  constant  galvanic  current  is  made  to  pass  through  part  of  a  nerve,  an 
electrical  change  takes  place,  to  which  the  name  electrotonus  is  applied.  Sappos- 
ing  that  while  a  piece  of  nerve  is  placed  on  the  cushions  of  a  galvanometer,  uad  a 
constant  deflection  of  the  needle  is  produced,  a  constant  current  bo  passed  throogh 
this  piece  of  nerve  in  the  same  direction  as  the  nerve  cuirent,  then  an  increase  oC 
the  aeflection  of  the  needle  is  observed.  This  is  termed  the  positive  phase  of  dec- 
trotonus.  If  a  constant  current  be  applied  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
nervous  current,  the  deflection  of  the  needle  is  decreased,  and  this  is  termed  die 
negative  phase  of  electrotonus.  '  If  a  nerve  be  placed  with  its  equatorial  point  exao- 
ly  between  the  cushions,  so  that  no  deflection  is  produced,  and  if  a  constant  current 
be  now  applied||d  the  nerve,  a  deflection  of  the  needle  will  take  place,  its  diiectioo 
being  determined  by  that  of  the  applied  current.  Such  are  the  prindpal  facts  of 
electrotonus,  and  the  explanation  of  them  furnished  by  Du  Bois  is  the  following. 
When  any  portion  of  the  length  of  a  nerve  is  traversed  by  an  electric  conent,  be- 
sides the  effect  of  the  original  nerve  current,  a  new  electro-motive  action  takes 
place,  which  has  the  same  direction  as  the  applied  current.  This  new  current  is 
added  to  the  original  nerve  current  if  the  direcUon  be  the  same,  but  nblraUed  from 
it,  if  the  direction  be  opposite." — ^British  Aim  Forsiok  Medioo-Chikusgical 
Review,  &c.,  Lon.,  J'w/y,  1862,  p.  6,  7. 

Admitting  all  the  foregoing  facts,  and  others  of  a  corresponding  nature,  to  be 
well  ascertained,  they  can  in  no  respect  affect  the  validity  of  thai  other  and  vast 
series  of  facts  presented  in  these  Institutes  which  contradistinguish  the  nervous 
power  from  electricity,  nor  can  imagination  conceive  of  the  functions  of  the  latter 
when  the  phenomena  of  animals,  physical  and  mental,  and  of  plants,  are  consid- 
ered according  to  their  realities. 
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With  ft  Portrait.    Kew  Edition,  Berised  and  Enlarged,  with  a  Copions  Index. 


Tk»  Publishers,  in  offBiing  to  the  profeasion  a  Neir  tttd  Enlarged  Edition  of  Dr.  PaXhIi^b  Ivbh* 
Tims  o»  MxDXOXiis,  avail  themselyes  of  the  opinion  of  the  Medical  Press  in  behalf  of  the  work, 
and  subjoin  nopierous  extracts  fbom  late  periodicals.  Some  of  the  extracts  bear  upon  a  controvert- 
ed question,  but  the  Pablishers  are  not  disposed  that  their  copyright  shall  sofliBr  by  any  abatractlon 
from  the  merits  of  the  wozk;  and  that  the  latter  may  go  fortti  nnder  nnqneatlonable  anthority, 
they  haye  made  the  extracts  of  unusual  length.  As  a  prophet,  also,  is  saU  to  be  without  honor  in 
his  own  conntzyt  the  Publishers  are  dl^oaed  to  show  that,  exceptions  occasionally  arise,  and  that 
this  may  be  the  more  apparent,  and  as  they  are  oontent  withal,  they  limit  the  extraeta  to  Anmriean 
periodicals ;  or,  rather,  da  not  await  the  arrival  of  Foreign  Notices  of  this  Fonrtb  Edition  of  the 
Ikstitutjbs. 


October  8, 180B^ 


FramiheNew  TorkJoumdiif  Medi^  May,  19X58, 


**  The  TrutUuteB  Is  ftall  of  learning  and  philooo^ 
phy.  and  the  reader,  while  impressed  with  the 
profound  erudition  of  the  author,  can  not  but  be 
amazed  at  the  amount  of  labor  the  book  dis- 
closes. *  *  Professor  Paine  is  engaged  in  a  strug- 
gle for  truth.  His  mind  Is  eoncentrated  npon 
the  elimination  of  fkds,  and  in  the  pursolt  of 
what  he  deems  right  he  seeks  not  the  applause 
of  his  contemporitfles.  He  knows  full  well  that 
principles  must  and  will  sarrlre  the  disputations 
of  the  controversialist.  *  *  He  is,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  a  medical  philosopher,  a  devotee  of 
science,  and  a  commentator  whoee  opinions  will 
not  only  pass  to  posterity,  bat  recdve  the  high 
tribute  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Inflexible  in 
his  convictions  of  truth,  he  can  not  be  moved  by 
friend  or  |oe— and  he  pursues  his  onward  course 
with  an  earnestness  and  zeal  characteristic  of  the 
man.  *  *  We  can  confidently  recommend  the  In- 


stitutes both  to  the  practitioner  and  sttijlent  of 
medicine  i  to  the  former  it  will  be  a  rich  treat- 
it  will  open  to  him  the  wide  and  fhiitfuj  field  of 
medical  selenoe,  and  he  will  see  elaborated  m  It 
the  great  and  leading  questions  which  have  so 
long  constituted  the  basis  of  controversy  among 
the  learned  in  oar  profession.  The  latter  will 
find  it  a  treasnry  of  Knowledge— a  veritable  en- 
cyclopedia—full  of  the  prominent  ficts  of  his 
science ;  and  its  tendency,  moreover,  will  be  to 
induct  him  into  habits  of  thought  and  reflection. 
Lastly,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  ar- 
ticle on  the  *  Rights  of  Author^  has  been  elicit- 
ed by  what  Professor  Paine  deemed  an  infringe- 
ment npon  his  claims ;  and  he  has  entered  upon 
the  subject  not  only  with  seal,  but,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law,  he  has  made  ont  his  case  by  ft 
chain  of  very  positive  evidence.** 


Pnm  1h$  acaiM  JoumoA  qf  Jnly,  1808. 


**  There  4b  no  vhen  to  be Ibnnd  in  medical  lit- 
erature, nor  in  all  medical  woiks  extant  pat  to- 
gether,  so  full,  so  eomplete,  so  accurate  an  ex- 
position an4  dncidation  of  the  ftinetions,  and 
the  paramount  Importance  of  ttie  gangUonio  sys- 
tem in  influencing  all  the  organic  foncttons  ^ 
eluding  tgonttani  physlologicauly  and  pathologic- 
ally, as  is  contained  in  the  '  Inrtitues^  and  other 
writings  of  Dr.  Paine.  An  examination  of  the 
Ind0»  of  the  *  tnstltntss*  alone  wiU  prove  this. 
Fifty  such  essays  as  that  of  Dr.  Campbell  cenld 
be  compiled  tnm  the  '  Institntas,*  and  then 
leave  material,  fticta,  and  illustrations  enough  for 
as  many  more^  all  embodying  and  setting  forth 


the  same  doctrines.  *  *  The  anthor  of  the  *In> 
ptitntes*  and  of  the  *  Medical  and  Fhygiologieal 
Commentaxissf  can  well  afbrd  to  Mde  Ma  nroe. 
His  fitme  Is  secare.  It  will  grow  brighter  with 
time.  The  profession  will  delight  to  cherish  it 
and  to  do  him  honor.  They  will  not  allow.  % 
single  partide  of  bis  Just  merits  to  perish^  of  to 
be  appropriated  by  others.  Posterity  will  vindi- 
cate all  hia  Just  claims  and  assign  his  rank  among 
the  great  minds  of  oar  eonntry.  Bat  few  nropep- 
ly  appredate,  or  are  even  acquainted  wltti  the 
extent  of  his  Herculean  labors.  None  but  those 
who  have  labored  in  the  same  field  can  Justly  es- 
timate the  vast  range  of  his  leaining..>4l  A.  L." 


Fnm  the  Amtrtcan  Mtdteail  CkuutU^  Kew  Tork,  Jane,  1868. 


"That  the  *  Institutes  of  Medicine*  and  the 
*  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries*  are 
characterized  by  great  analytic  power,  profound 
philosophy,  rare  genius,  and  unsurpassed  leam- 
nlng,  no  candid  reader  can  deny ;  that  they  will 
rank'With  the  foremost  works  In  our  science,  and 
entitle  their  author  to  a  high  rank  among  the 


greatest  men  in  medicine,  will  hardly  he  dis. 
pnted.  *  *  In  the  late  Appendix  to  the  Institutes 
many  important  subjects  are  discussed  with  the 
usual  acuteness  and  ability  of  the  author.  The 
Index,  of  176  pages,  may  well  be  called  a  modd 
indeitj  as  it  contains  a  brief  summary,  as  fl  were, 
of  the  entire  work." 


PROFESSOR   PAINE*S   INSTITUTES   OF  MEDICINE. 


The  September  Namber  of  the  foregoing  Jour- 
nal oootaini  a  forcible  and  triumphant  article  of 
thirteen  pagea,  by  Profeeaor  Q»  A.  Lee,  in  defbnae 
of  Profenor  Paine*  s  daima  of  originality  in  elu- 
cidating and  applying  what  n  designated  aa  the 
**  exdto-seeretory  function  of  the  nerrons  eya- 
tem/*  and  ahowing  that  the  term  Itaelf  haa  been 
derired  from  hia  Inatltatea  of  Medidne.  We 
quote  the  f<rflowing: 

**  Dr.  Paine  claims,  and  very  jnitly,  ai  may 
be  Been  by  our  extracts,  a  long  priority  In  desig- 
nating the  nerroua  mechaniam  through  which 
the  secretions  are  physiologically  influenced ;  and 
although  he  has  not  thought  it  worth  Ills  while 
to  insist  upon  bis  priority  in  the  small  matter  of 
bestowing  a  name  upon  the  ftuietton,  we  have 
ahown  that  he  suggested  the  very  name  which  ia 
new  apparently  conceded  by  nearly  all  the  med- 
ical periodicals  In  this  country  to  form  the  only 
originality  belonging  to  Dr.  CampbeUL  But  what 
li  alone  of  any  Importance,  Dr.  P&lne  waa  not 
only  the  first,  but  still  the  only  one  to  cany  the 
*ezeito-aecretory  function'  and  all  the  physio- 
logtaal  laws  of  the  nerrons  system  into  patholo- 
gy and  thei«peatloa.  *  *  But  Dr.  Paine  regvda 
the  write  sscrrtofy  inaction  of  the  nervous  sya- 
tem  as  a  very  minor  part  of  the  influences  of  that 


■ystem,  the  most  Important  of  whida  U  Ms 
ously  iJteratlve  eflfects  upon  the  ofganie 
tions ;  or.  In  hta  own  language,  ■  !■  alt  the  < 
the  nervous  power  is  rendered 
prsssont,  or  sUemUvt  to  tin 
and  functions,  and  varionaly  eneigetic,  aeeMdlqg 
to  the  operating  canse,  and  the  intcnaity  and 
snddenoess  with  which  it  may  operate.** — pL  lOf. 
*^  The  whole  of  thic  disputation  has  had  its  origin 
in  a  mere  pretense  that  has  grown  out  of  a  name. 
Jfoc^to-esevwCOfy/toicMon  Is  the  m^^  wotd  vkidi 
is  made  to  engnlph  the  whole  phttoeoohy  thai 
concerns  the  labyrinth  of  the  organic  fvnetioos 
in  their  connection  with  the  nerveoa  ayetem. 
Bnt  it  is  a  word  of  sncfa  parUal  import  aa  not  to 
eonvey  tb»  aUghteet  eonnectSon  with  pathology 
and  theraseutics;  but,  on  the  eoatrsry,  to  ia- 
presB  the  bdief  that  it  ia  limited  to  the  natnial 
state  of  the  body.  It  diaregarfta  all  the  modify- 
ing iaflueneeaof  the  oervona  sjstein  mpem  o«p»- 
ie  actions  and  thdr  prodneta,  whether  fadaeed 
by  remedial  or  morbific  agents;  and  the  Inap* 
propriateness  of  the  term,  beyond  its  mere  phys- 
iologleal  import,  may  readily  be  aean  afaoold  any 
one  attempt  its  introdneaon  into  mny  of  the  path- 
ologieal  or  therapeutical  branches  of  Vr.  Fiat'* 
Institutes  of  Medidne.*' 


From  the  VkrgMa  JMHaA  Jowmal^  JvHj^  lS6a 


■*  In  these  degenentte  days,  when  all  men  bow  to 
the  sw»7  of  pubtle  opinion,  and  are  more  prone, 
aLMi  te  ha  mled  by  poUey  than  to  follow  the 

5nid^nt*>  of  reason  and  Judgment ;  in  these  latter 
ays— when  the  voice  of  ue  people  Is  the  voice 
(tf  God^  we,  at  least,  should  not  withhold  our 
praise  from  him  who  fears  not  to  stem  the  cur- 
rent of  popular  opinion,  and  who  strikes  a  bold 
blow  in  defenee  or  the  ilgh^  However  we  may 
wonder  $i  hia  hardihood,  and  hesitata  to  follow 
his  rash  example,  we  Involuntarily  admire  this 
ancompremlsing  devotion  to  his  own  doctrines, 
and  respeet  ttie  courage  we  are  too  timid  to  Imi- 
tate. The  author  of  the  work  we  have  now  un- 
der condderatlon  is  emphatically  such  a  man  as 
we  have  endeavored  to  describe.  At  a  period  in 
the  history  of  medidne  when  the  mind  of  the 
profesdon  Is  running  like  a  torrent  under  the 
guidance  of  Andral,  Louis,  and  the  other  briU- 
Unt  leaders  of  the  pathological  anatomists,  into 
the  humoral  theory  of  disease— when,  too,  the 
reaction  against  the  heroic  sdiool  of  medicine 
had  reached  to  such  an  extort  as  to  favor  the 
rise  and  temporary  suoeess  of  the  infinitesimal 
dogma,  and,  more  important  than  all — when  the 
progress  of  organic  chemlstnr  is  startling  the 
minds  of  men  with  its  bold  innovatlona  and 
brilliant  theories  in  physiology  and  pathology, 
it  was  then  that  Dr.  Martyn  Paine,  almoat  alone, 
with  nothing  to  support  him  save  hie  indomitable 
energy,  his  great  learning,  and  his  intrepid  heart, 
stood  iqp  bflA>re  the  medical  weild  In  defense  of 
the  wamng  sdiool  of  vital  phy^ologiata  and  the 
Uim*>hoiHied  soiidlam  of  Stahl  and  Hunter— 


when  medidne  expectante  was  moel  triosphsat 
he  still  advooeted  blood-letting  and  the  adrnte- 
istraUon  of  lemedlea  on  the  heroic  plan— wbea 
Liebig,  Thompson,  and  Lehmann  nnite  In  lead- 
ing the  student  through  the  attractive  investlga- 
tions  and  plaudhle  theories  of  xooehemistoy. 
Dr.  Paine  still  gaUantly  defends  the  creed  ef 
Bichat  and  the  vitallsts  against  all  eomeia,  and 
charges  boldly  and  elfeetlvely  vpen  the  ever  in- 
crea^fang  ranka  of  the  humoral  patholngieti 

*'  It  is  Justly  due  to  this  learned  and  sealons  in- 
vestigator and  medical  philosopher  to  say  that 
we  do  not  believe  there  can  be  found  another  man 
in  America  who  would  have  waged  this  nneqaal 
war  for  so  long  a  time  and  with  such  signal  abil- 
ity; and  although  we  doubt  whether  many  ef 
our  readers  have  ever  devoted  time  eooqgh  to 
his  various  books,  tracts  and  essays  to  enabb 
him  to  do  Justice  to  his  labors  in  medidoe,  yci 
we  will  point  to  every  thing  which  has  oaanated 
from  bis  pen  aa  bdng  characterised  with  an 
amount  of  learning,  profound  reasmning.  and  a 
power  of  redstance  equal  to  the  emexgencj.  *  * 
We  oan  not  hut  be  astonished  at  the  amennt  of 
ground  traveled  over  by  this  sealons  student, 
and  we  may  point  him  out  to  the  young  fn  the 
profesaion  as  a  noble  example  of  what  nihy  be  ae- 
compllshed  by  those  who  will  imitate  hi*  Isdus- 
try  and  perseverance  after  knowledge.** 

The  August  Number  of  the  foregoing  Jootnal 
contains  the  able  artide  to  which  lefeience  Is 
made  under  our  eottraet  from  the  New  Hsasp- 
shire  Journal  of  Medidne. 


Frtmth$AmeHemJamfialqftheMeiieal8eimett,  Philadelphia,  July,  1856. 


^Dr.  Paine*s  Institntes  of  Medidne  presents 
throughout  ample  evidence  of  the  general  erudi- 
tion of  its  autho/,  his  habits  of  clow  investin- 
tloA,  and  his  intimate  aoqnalniknce  with  we 
Bul^eets  of  which  he  treats,  and  with  the  views 
entertained  by  others  in  resped  to  them.  A  de- 
gree of  originality  and  Independence  of  thought 
pervades  all  his  teadilngs,  whether  these  have 
reference  to  the  vital  conditions  and  functions  of 
the  human  oiganism,  the  laws  by  which  they  aro 
governed,  or  to  the  nature,  causes,  and  twnden- 
des  of  disease,  and  the  curative  measures  bv  the 
agency  of  which  this  may  be  beat  eondvoted  to  a 
ikvorable  termination. 

*''  The  Institutes  of  Medidne  as  presented  by  Dr. 
Paine,  whether  we  recdve  them  as  true,  or  n^ect 
them  as  false,  are,  nevertheless,  bused  upon  s 


tmly  phlloeophleal  Investigation,  aided  by  all 
the  accumulated  light  derived  from  the  ebserva- 
tions,  experiments,  and  leanuniiig  of  preceding 
and  contMiporary  autheritiea,  ef  the  phj 
pathology,  and  tberapeutiee  ef  the  human 
Jeet 

It  is,  we  confess,  somewhat  ebeering  to  meet 
with  one  of  the  high  intelleetaal  endovmeoti  of 
Dr.  ndne,  who,  at  the  present  day,  when  the 
doctrines  of  phydologists,  pathologtsta,  and  tbsr- 
apentlata  are  alike  vei^ng  Into  materialism — 
when  the  (xganie  functions,  at  leaat,  ^  the  sai- 
mal  organism  are  all  referred  to  a  mere  modifi- 
cation of  the  same  action  and  reactSon  which  oc- 
cur in  brute  matter,  has  sufBdent  courage  to 
raise  hia  voice  in  defense  of  the  vitality  of  fh« 
system ;  in  reoognltlon  of  the  fact  that  our  er- 
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S«m  are  built  up  and  maintained  in  a  healthfhl 
condition  for  the  regular  performance  of  their 
appropriate  functions  by  a  principle  vhich  we 
denominate  life,  and  by  irhich  the  material  ele- 
ments of  the  animal  organism  are  almost  entire- 
ly removed  from  out  the  control  of  those  merely 
physical  laws  to  which,  as  dead  matter,  they 
would  necessarily  be  subjected. 

^'We  consider  the  treatise  to  be  one  well  worthy 
of  an  attentive  study  on  the  part  of  every  ad- 
vanced student  and  practitioner  of  medicine,  to 
whose  notice  we  eamefltlv  recommend  It  Al- 
though far  from  being  inclined  to  indorse  the  ac- 
curacy of  every  doctrine  advanced  by  the  author, 
nor  tiut  chain  of  reasoning  by  which  he  attempts 


its  support,  we  are,  nevertheless,  convinced  that 
his  prelections,  from  the  amount  Of  truth  set 
forth  in  them,  and  the  vitaUty  by  which  they  are 
pervaded,  if  they  do  not  actually  convey  sound 
views  on  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  philoso- 
phy  of  medicine,  can  not  fail  to  lead  at  least  to  a 
correct  basis  for  the  establishment  of  such  rlewSL 
The  strong  conservative  predilections  of  Dr. 
Paine,  which  induce  him  to  subject  every  new 
observation  and  theory  in  medicine  to  the  sever- 
est Bcmtiny,  and  to  refuse  its  admission  until  ' 
positively  established,  can  have  no  other  than  a 
favorable  influence  upon  his  readers,  by  teaching 
them  to  be  progrtmif»  only  in  tiie  road  of  posi- 
Uve  truth.— D.  P.  C.** 


Fnm  the  North  Avuriean  MedieO'Chirurgiedl  Review^  September,  1868. 


"No  one  can  read  the  lnttitute$  Cff  Mediebut 
without  being  filled  with  respect  and  even  ad- 
miration for  the  profound  erudition,  the  pains- 
taking and  systematic  research,  and  the  laborious 
reflection  exhibited  so  abundantly  in  its  pages. 
With  careful  and  discriminating  hands  Dr.  Paine 
has  gathered  tt^ther,  ttom  the  writings  of  both 
the  earlier  and  oootemporary  ^Bhyslologlsta,  the 
numerous  Important  facts  and  details  which  con- 
stitute the  subject-matter — the  crude  material — 
eo  to  speak,  of  his  favorite  science,  and  arranged 
and  built  them  up  into  a  stately  edifice— the  In- 
«tltatione«  Medicine— whose  great  comer.stonea 


are  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Therq^entlcii 
We  conclude  our  remarks  by  earnestly  recom- 
mending bis  work  to  the  careful  penual  and 
study  of  every  one  interested  in  physiology, 
whether  in  its  aspect  of  a  pure  or  an  applied  sd- 
eoce.  The  breadth  and  comprebenslveness  of 
many  of  its  doctrines,  the  great  quertlons  in  which 
it  aboonds,  and  the  conenmmate*skIll  and  learn- 
ing with  which  these  are  generally  treated,  stamp 
it  as  a  valuable  treatise  which  should  find  a  place 
In  every  philosophical  library  and  be  consulted 
by  every  physician  who  practices  his  profenrioii 
as  a  science  and  not  as  an  empyrieal  art** 


Fnm  the  Mediedl  and  StargiecA  Reportar,  Philadelphia,  May,  1868. 


**  Dr.  Pnine  gives  ns  two  very  oopions  Indexes 
ttod  an  Appendix  to  his  Institutes  of  Medicine, 
«nd  we  find  throughout  the  work  constant  refer- 
eneee  from  page  to  page  to  facilitate  the  task  of 
the  student  In  acquiring  a  complete  knowledge 
of  every  subject  Finally,  as  a  postscript,  he  d^ 
tails  in  full  what  he  claims  as  his  own,  and  we 
think  we  can  not  do  better  than  lay  his  claims  be- 
fore our  readersL 

**  In  his  Preface  to  this  fourth  edition  Dr.  Pain  e 
■ays:  'This  work,  origlnaUy  published  in  1847, 
remains  without  change,  as  the  anthor  has  seen 
no  reason  to  modify  any  of  his  doctrines.*  But 
in  his  Appendix  he  does  ample  Jnsdoe  to  all  sub- 
eeqaent  discoveries  in  physiology  and  chemistry. 


He  says:  *  Whatever  may  have  been  sabse- 
qnently  disclosed  In  physiology  and  chemistry  is 
essentially  In  harmony  with  all  that  the  author 
incorponited  in  the  foundation  upon  which  his 
Institutes  are  elected,  and  places  them  beyond 
the  pobabUtty  of  befaig  much  invalidated.  In 
his  discussion  of  organic  chemistry  as  applied 
to  physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics,  it  is 
evident  that  he  could  not  doubt  that  this  inva- 
sion upon  medictaie  would  prove  ephemeral,  and 
that  the  chemist  woold  soon  retreat  into  the  ap- 
propriate field  of  nature.* 

**  He  reviews  very  thoroughly  all  the  evidence 
connected  with  this  statement,  and  certainly 
shows  good  logical  reasons  fbr  hie  vlewe.** 


From  th«  CharUoton  (S.  C.)  Medieal  Journal  and  ReoieUt  July,  1868. 


**  Few  men  have  labored  more  e6nstantly,  more 
earnestly,  and  with  more  singleness  of  purpose 
than  the  venerable  and  learned  author  whose  late 
edition  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  now  lies  be- 
fore us.  *  *  The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  ex- 
ceedingly systematie  and  satisfiustory.  Step  by 
•tep  the  reader  is  led  on  from  the  study  oi  tlie 
functions  as  they  exist  in  health  to  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  their  derangement,  and  to  the 
methods  of  treatment  adapted  to  them. 

**  Professor  Maine's  style  is  at  once  vigorous, 
bold,  and  claasioaL  Stating  in  tew  words  the 
thonght  which  he  would  convey,  he  does  so  in 


such  a  manner  aa  not  to  allow  it  soon  to  be  ef- 
faced. His  writing  «re  every  where  character- 
ized by  perspicui^^  and  terseness ;  and  if  hie 
meaning  is  not  understood  (as  may  often  hap- 

Een)  it  is  not  due  to  the  faulty  expxeasion  of  It, 
ut  to  the  fact  that  he  deals  with  sul^eete  of  great 
depth  and  diifieulty  of  comprehension— beyond 
the  span  of  meny  minds,  above  ttie  reach  of  sJl, 
unless  close  attention  and  undeviating  thought 
be  given  to  their  study.  The  reader  may  at  wit 
find  some  difficulty  in  following  the  writer,  but 
he  wUl  soon  become  accustomed  to  hie  ftyle,  and 
read  with  interest  and  fiudUty.** 


From  the  Boston  Mtdiedl  and  Surgieal  JovamaX^  May,  1868. 


**  One  can  not  fiiil,  in  reading  Dr.  Paine*s  Insti- 
tutes of  Medicine,  to  be  struck  with  the  Immense 
Industry  of  the  author,  with  his  originality,  and 
with  his  conristency :  and  If  we  must  dlflier  from 
him  In  some  of  his  views,  we  do  so  with  the  diffi- 
dence due  to  a  learned  and  conscientious  teacher.** 

In  a  subsequent  Number  (July  89th)  it  is  said 
by  **  W.  E  C.^"of  Dr.  paine*s  Medical  aad  Phys- 
iological Commentaries: 

*^  The  first  oeeuliaplty  of  Dr.  Paine  that  arrests 
us  is  the  solid,  methodical  manner  in  which  he 
plantshimself  athis  work— the  thorough  dpUmb 
whieh  he  establishes  for  himself  before  be  grap- 
ples with  his  subject-matter.  You  feel  assured 
of  this  in  the  first  ten  lines  yon  read.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  any  trifling  a&ir,  yon  are  at  onoo 


eonvinoed.  It  is  »  brawny  student  of  the  old 
veiT  old  sort  you  have  got  into  companionship 
with«  and  if  you  wish  to  keep  his  company  you 
must  buckle  yourself  closely  to  the  matter  befora 
you,  and  set  yourself  to  hard  work. 

**  The  scope  he  has  taken  is  our  next  point  of 
note.  This  is  not  only  shown  by  allnsions  and 
casual  references  in  the  text,  but  the  foot  of  sl- 
most  every  page  in  the  book  has  quotations,  with 
chapter  and  page,  from  apparently  every  work 
that  can  possibly  Ulnstrate  the  subject  or  enforce 
the  writer's  views,  including  not  only  accredited 
books,  magacines,  and  mon(^praphs  in  our  pro- 
fession, but  those  fh>m  every  walk  of  literature, 
giving  us  a  high  opinion  of  the  author*s  cultiva- 
tion of  pursuits  too  often  neglected  by  medical 


4. 


PKOFSSSOB  FAXME*8  IMSTITUT£8  OF  MEDICIKE. 


men.  Thoie  are  need,  too,  not,  as  U  often  fhe 
caWf  fllmpl7.  to  set  off  tiie  text  and  suggest  ideas 
of  the  research  of  the  writer,  but  as  genuine  11> 
lufltratioos  either  of  the  matter  In  hand  and  the 
peculiar  view  of  it  taken  hj  the  writer,  or  of  the 
mental  temperament  of  the  time  in  which  the 
doctrine  or  its  converse  was  first  propounded. 
In  short,  the  book  is  not  that  of  a  sdollst,  hf^ 
great  deal,  but  of  a  thorough  and  strong  Bcbohir, 
from  a  very  contact  with  whom  strength  and  re- 
freshment may  he  derived,  even  if  difference  of 
opinion  should  exist  and  remain  after  it 
**  As  we  have  ssid,  it  is  impossible  to  review 


here  snch  a  work  as  Dr.  Pafau^i,  bet  ve  aiff 
give  an  idea  of  some  of  its  contents,  Ac,  ftc 

^*  A  Dissertatiott  on  the  Uippocntie  «nd  Au- 
tomical  Schools,  and  snolher  on  the  wiitiDp  «f 
Louis,  condade  the  second  Tolaae.  TU  lul 
paper  is  as  jemarkaUe  and  u  darscterirtic  •■ 
anything  in  the  two  Tolnmes;  of andbiiftlfit 
shows  ftiUy  &e  scope,  power,  end  Tarlet;  of  ttt 
Bcholarly  Author.  We  will  not  coBneni  apoo 
it,  but  earnestly  recommend  a  peniad  of  it,  lal 
in  retam  for  our  good  adTloe  would  only  ]&t  to 
watch  the  countenances  of  certain  Iticiuof  oui 
well  engaged  in  the  tecreatien.** 


From  the  Mdntrnl  MedSedl  Chrofdde,  September,  188& 


**  No  one  can  peruse  these  Tolumes  of  Dr.  Paine 
(the  Institutes  and  Commentaries)  without  beini^ 
forcibly  impressed  with  the  vast  amount  of  eru- 
dition displayed  by  the  learned  Author.  Every 
page  bears  witness  to  an  extent  of  reading  and 
rseeareh  really  surprising.  It  Is  not  only  the 
Btandard  medical  works  in  varions  languages 
that  he  has  consulted,  but  periodical  literature 
has  been  theroughly  imnsadced  to  discover  new 


thonghts,  truths,  and  experiments  in  npptrtof 
and  bearing  upon  thepecnlisr  riewi  be  adnneei 
"  As  we  a^pnee  in  the  main  with  the  riti^  ti- 
though  differing  firom  them  in  Bome  reipeeh,  aad 
as  we  admit  the  vast  importsnee  ef  Bsdi  that  h 
taught  by  the  zoo^emlsts,  we  shall  cadeerw  to 
give  our  readers.  In  as  few  words  as  pa8rfUe,tiN 
view  we  take  of  lift;** 


From  the  Bt^fULo  UMoA  JwrwAtrndRniiem^  September,  186a 


■*The  Ittstitntes  of  Medicine  iimt  saw  the  light 
at  a  time  when  the  humoral  and  chemical  doc- 
trines of  life  were  in  the  ascendancy,  and  when, 
vitalism  was  scouted  as  an  obsolete  relic  of  by- 
gone ages.  But  now,  when  the  opinion  begins 
Yerj  generally  to  prevail,  that  the  phyileal  doc- 
trines of  life  will  not  suffice  for  the  satisfactory 
sdutioa  of  the  varied  phenomena  of  organie  b** 
ings  in  health  and  disease,  nor  fiw  the  explanatton 
of  the  modus  operandi  ^remsdiM,  there  is  evi- 
dently a  oommendng  reaetion  in  favor  of  the 
doetiuiea  of  vitalism  ;  and  this  work,  and  the 
*  Commentaries*  of  our  author,  begin  to  be 
sought  for  with  avidity.  This  must  be  greaUy 
nmtifying  to  Prof.  Fsine,  who,  with  far-reaching 
foresia^t,  saw  very  dearly  that  a  system  of  med- 
ical pbiloeophy,  baaed  on  the  laws  of  the  inor- 
gaaie  world,  eonld  not  stand  when  brought  to  the 
test  of  obseivation  and  experiment.  On  reading 
the  *  Institatea,'  we  can  not  but  be  struck  with 
the  admirabte  oonristeaey  of  the  author's  vifws 
throughout  the  entire  work.  The  same  prinM- 
ples,  the  same  phUosophy  fbrm  the  foundation 
and  substratum  of  the  whole.  There  is  no  in- 
consistency, no  contradiotion,  not  even  the  shad- 
ow of  any  clashing  throui^ont.  Taking  up  eaoh 
topic  in  ite  nataial  order,  as  each  suceessive  one 
emanates  fh>m,  or  depends  upon,  the  preceding, 
there  to  a  ladd  order  every  where  dlq>layed— a 
chain,  with  no  broken  link.  As  in  a  mawemat- 
ieal  demonstration,  each  stop  prepares  the  way, 
and^  is  necessary  for  the  sucoeeding.  The  dem- 
onstration proceeds  with  logical  exaetoest  and 
unbroken  sequence,  till  the  oondoston  resta  on  a 
basLs  impregnable  as  truth  Itsdf. 

**'  As  the  author  truly  remarks,  this  is  the  ilrst 
effort  that  has  been  made  to  present  the  natural 
relations  of  the  whole  subjeet  of  the  institutes  of 
medidne,  indoding  physiology,  pathology,  and 
therapeutics  in  their  just  ordeK— to  point  out  the 


affinities,  and  to  exhibit  thronghoat  the  iopcBt* 
ant  laws  and  essential  fbundatioos  of  TitaQsnial 
to  maintain  throughout  a  eonsiaten^  of  facta 
and  of  laws  that  shadl  stamp  the  vholi  ai  tfac 
pMUtophy  of  medscine.  Tnis  hss  been  mA 
suooessf  ully  abccomplished ;  and  the  seal,  leua- 
ing,  and  genius  displayed  Ih  its  aeecmiplUhiiat 
will  forever  stamp  the  author  as  a  ksdiDg^Mt 
inourpn>feeBi<MB— ■asoneof  ttjegraatinaiitswiB 
our  art.  If  the  work  bearsomcthtaf•faeoato»• 
venlal  aspect,  itwas  nnavoldableiB«tfi7tagoal 
the  great  dedgn  of  the  writer.  Atimpbenm* 
don  of  facta,  of  experience,  snd  of  phflaaaiiiiifil 
doctrines,  would  not  have  safliced.  It  vu  Bae> 
eoMtfy  to  expoee  aad  refute  the  enen  with  videh 
the  subject  was  environed.** 

In  an  extended  aaalyds  of  the  wiffc,  Ihi  n> 
viewer  enters  npon  the  author's  oiigiialTlmef 
the  nerroua  ej^em,  and  mere  qwriteBftflo 
the  "  exdto^aeeretory  system,**  aheviaf  Ibatffa 
the  term  itself  was  derived  fh>m  wiitingi  ^  Ua 
as  early  as  1M2,  but  that  he  regarddttaaaslr 
a  small  part  Of  the  influences  exerted  Xcam^  As 
same  system  of  nerves,  aad  qoetM  the  uth« 
extondvdy  to  this  effect  "No  one,"  aayttha 
Reviewer,  '*  can  read  Dr.  Psine*a  InitltiteBvib. 
out  being  satisfied  that  *e»etost«gew^he»ery 
where  comprehended  in  what  is  set  ftrib  «  to 
the  general  organic  infloenoes  ef  reflex  actios. 
Ttie  grand  doctrine  is  again  and  agaia  reitenM 
in  every  patrt  of  the  woik,  as  on  p^  ISl,"la 

"  It  is  not  too  mneh  to  claim  for  sarsathor iid 
countryman  that,  with  unsurpsssed  aesna  aad 
ability,  he  has  abnndanUy  ealaMiahcd  the  tel 
that  secretion  In  animals  Is  oonduetad  \sj  povn 
implanted  in  every  part,  but  that  it  Iseenluar 
influenced  phydologioalfy,  pathologwdlyi  ssd 
therapeutically,  by  leflex  aetten  of  the 
system." 


iiVpm<Ae5otifJtemiredfoaZand5iirpfeciI«7SnirnaI,  Augusta,  Ga.,  August,  1868L 


**  Of  all  American  writers  none  has  been  more 
indefatigable  amd  laborious  than  Professor  Paine,, 
and  the  works  of  but  fow,  either  in  this  country 
or  in  Ehirope,  display  a  greater  aunount  of  leatm- 
ing  than  we  find  enriching  both  the  Institutes  and 
Commentauiea  of  this  perhaps  most  recondite  of 
Americaui  authors.  On  opening  any  of  his  works 
we  may  be  said  to  be  at  once  'lost in  a  sea  of  er^ 
nditton,*  and  his  copious  references  to  the  authors 
of  every  country  and  every  language  attest  hia 
famillaxity  with  the  general  literatore  of  the 
science.  *  *  In  an  age  when  Humoxalism  and 
Oxganic  Chemistry  are  threatening  to  displace  all 
other  views  of  physiological  and  patholof^cal  ac- 


tion, this  work,  ftecotMe  it  Is  tettra  In  ilsriiaaiB 
and  solidism,  must  exert  a  most  sahttery  imnH 
ence  upon  the  history  of  the  medical  opIniQiioi 
the  present  amd  the  rising  generatioa.  It  n- 
quires  no  half-way  aeeextion  of  the  power  of  nerr- 
oua action  to  gain  ita  admission;  but  ba  vto 
would  advocate  ita  nnmodifled  siray,  aa  Dr.  Fuoe 
does,  must  be  fts  firm  and  uqeompromising  u  he 
has  been  throughout  the  comprehenrive  ▼•"*•' 
fore  us.  The  present  edition  has  been  prepared, 
apparenUy  with  great  care.  A  most  oopiow  tf- 
alytical  index  much  enhsnoes  the  ralae  of  tte 
volume,  and  attests  well  the  penevenaee  sod 
industry  of  the  author.** 


PROFE880B  PAIKB*B  IKSTITUTSS  OF  MSDIOINB. 


mr^mil^MMnpkts 


Jkoordtr  CT^an.))  Mtfch,  1W8. 


"All  pmlae,  we  say,  to  those  MthologiBta,  with 
Professor  PaiDO  at  the  head  of  tnenif  who  so  long 
and  80  ably  kept  alive  the  anticipation  that  it 
was  through  the  reactions  of  varioua departments 
of  the  nervous  organisation,  one  on  the  other, 
that  pathological  and  physiological  sympathy  re- 
sulted. *  *  In  America  no  earlier  or  more  sedu- 
lous laborer  in  this  field  can  be  pointed  out,  as  we 
think,  than  Professor  Paine;  whether  discnsaing 
the  principles  of  pathology,  or  physiology,  or 


therapeaticfli  it  has  been  the  dittingiildilng  merit 
of  this  writer  always  to  keep  steadily  before  his 
mind  the  probable  inflnence  of  reflex  nervons  ac- 
tion in  the  production  of  the  phenomena  he  may 
be  treating  oil  *  *  Especially  has  he  acquired 
well-won  laurels  by  the  nse  he  has  made  of  this 
prbiciple  in  the  controversy  with  the  mere  chem- 
ical theories  upon  which  the  inflnence  of  lieUsr 
was  leading  men  to  ground  all  explaaalions  ex 
vital  or  OTen  mental'prooesBes.'' 


JFVxmt  Ois  yatfwau  Monthly  JRMord  (Tenn.),  September,  186& 


After  commending  the  Medical  and  Phytfolog- 
Ical  Gommentariesf  Professor  Wrif^t  remarks 
that; 

''It  is  in  the  Institutes  of  Hedldne  that  the 
great  principles  of  vital  phydol<^  and  pathol- 
ogy are  broadly  and  systematleiJly  stated.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  us,  if  we  had  much  more 
space  than  we  have,  to  give  any  thing  like  a  sat- 
isfactory analysis  of  this  profound  and  inestima- 
ble work.  We  will  only  say  that  if  oar  whole 
system  of  medical  philosophy  has  escaped  being 


overwhelmed  by  the  confident  dogmas  of  the 
chemical  school ;  if  we  have  learned  to  look  for 
perverted  forces  rather  than  vitiated  material  in 
pathology;  if  onr  younger  writers  see  more  of 
ttie  nerves  io  diseaised  and  healthy  action  and 
less  of  ferments  and  catalyses  than  they  did  a 
few  years  ago,  then  he  who  desires  to  assign  the 
palm  to  him  who  wielded  the  sword  while  there 
were  none  to  stand  by  him,  should  cast  a  glance 
back  at  the  Commentaries  and  Institutes  of  Mar* 
tyn  Paine  before  pronouncing  his  decision.^* 


From,  the  NathoQU  Jwrnai  ^f  Medieina  and  Surgerjf^  July,  1868. 


*'  The  Institutes  of  Medicine,  the  Medical  and 
Phvsiologleal  Commentaries,  and  Essays  on  Vi- 
tality and  Remedial  Agents,  are  the  titles  of  some 
of  the  works  which  have  obtained  for  Dr.  Mar- 
tyn  Paine  tiie  well-earned  name  of  the  great  New 
York  Physiologist  The  first  of  these  is  a  work 
of  no  ordinary  merit,  filled  with  the  marks  of 
profound  seholarship  and  gennine  philosophy, 


covering  the  entire  field  of  medicine,  Mid  teach- 
ing it  as  a  harmonious  whole.  *  *  We  can  confi- 
dently recommend  the  Institutes  as  a  treasnir 
of  learning  and  invaluable  CycIop«dia  of  medi- 
cal knowledge,  well  calculated  to  lead  the  stu- 
dent into  paths  of  logical  instruction  and  habits 
of  sound  reasoning,  as  well  as  Instructing  him  in 
medical  science." 


From  the  New  Hampehtre  Journal  of  Medieinej  July,  1858. 


**  It  wonld  be  impossible  to  review  this  im- 
meme  book  in  less  than  one  hundred  pages.  It 
is  a  monument  of  the  learning  and  Industry  of 
its  author,  and  is  full  of  valnabto  facts  and  prof> 
itable  suggestions.** 

The  August  Number  of  the  same  periodical 

.copies  from  the  Virffinia  Medical  Journal  an 

able,  elaborate,  and  thorough  defense  of  Dr. 


Paine  against  the  misrepresentations  of  an  En- 
glish Reviewer,  with  the  following  prefiitory  re- 
mark :  **  No  apology  is  necessary  for  occupying 
onr  pages  with  this  long  article.  The  jnstice  ef 
the  views  here  expressed,  both  in  relation  to  Dr. 
Paine* s  works  and  tiie  English  reviewer.wlll  ba 
apparent  to  alL" 


From  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  MedteaL  and  Svargieal  Joumaly  September,  1868. 
"In  these  works  (the  Institutes,  Comments 


ries,  ^bc),  are  embodied  the  views  of  one  of  the 
most  laborious  and  learned  medical  philosophers 
of  this  or  any  other  country  upon  the  complicated 
theories  in  physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeu- 
tics, in  reference  to  the  great  principles  and  laws 
of  organic  being.  *  *  We  commend  their  contents 
In  the  most  decided  manner,  as  in  the  highest  de- 


gree worthy  of  the  most  thorough  investlgatiov. 
*  *  Notwithstanding,  however,  our  great  respect 
for  the  author  of  these  works,  we  do  not  desire 
to  be  nndexatood  as  committing  ourselves  to  bis 
views,  being,  as  he  is,  the  peculiar  defender  in 
this  country,  of  what  We  eonceive  to  be  (as  we 
understand  them)  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  Sol- 
idism  and  Vitalism.** 


From  (he  CoOege  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Cineinnaii  (O.),  July,  1858. 


"However  much  we  may  differ  with  the  au- 
thor upon  some  points,  we  feel  that  the  Inetitutee 
contains  a  mine  of  knowledge  within  itsell^  and 
bears  the  imprint  of  the  dose  student  and  original 


thinker.  We  think,  in  recommending  the  book 
to  our  readers,  that  we  are  conferring  upon  them 
a  personal  fiivor.** 


From,  the  OgUthorpe  Medical  and  Sttrgical  Jaumalt  Savannah  (Ga.),  Jane  and  August,  1858. 


"  This  work  enjoys  celebrity  among  the  grad- 
uatee  of  the  University  of  New  York,  and  has 
been  fkvorably  reeeived  by  the  phjfeaslon  gener- 
aUy." 

The  same  Journal  says  of  Dr  Palne*s  Medical 
and  Fhyelologieal  Convmmtaries  that  **No  work 


written  in  this  country  has  fallen  under  our  ob- 
servation, to  which  the  terms  Uamed  and  aM» 
could  be  more  appropriately  applied  than  to  this 
production  of  the  mind  and  pen  of  its  accom- 
plished aathor.** 


From  the  New  Orieane  Medical  Newe  and  BoepfUA  Qazette^  July,  1868. 


"  In  our  last  number  (which  we  have  not  seen) 
we  notieed  Professor  Patne's  InstUtOee  <^  Medir 
etne.  We  have  now  to  make  our  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  forsgoing'valnable  works  (the  Med- 
ical and  Physiologioal  Commentaries,  and  Essays 


on  Vitality  and  Modus  Operandi  of  Remedies), 
which  are  most  weleome  to  a  place  in  our  library. 
We  only  regret  that  the  stee  and  ol^eets  of  this 
journal  preclude  onr  giving  a  more  extended 
notice  of  the  whole  of  these  valoatle  woriu.** 


From  the  Penineular  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Collateral  Seienoee^  Detroit,  March,  1808. 

"  We  bespeak  for  this  enlaiged  edition  of  the  |  Inetitutee  of  Mediebi/e  a  hearty  reception  and  a 

studious  reading.** 


PB0PBS80H   PAI1IB*8   INSTITUTES  OF  HEDICIKEL 


Firom  tkt  Cytebtnatl  LasiMt  and  Obt&rur^  October,  18B6. 


**  No  MUM  In  American  Medleel  litentaie  oc- 
eupie«  •  more  prominent  or  worthy  portion  jast 
no«r  then  thet  of  Profeeaor  Mer^m  Paine;  no 
werka  tutve  been  reviewed  In  our  medical  Jonr^ 
naU  which  have  exhibited  aneh  profSonnd  leam- 
inf ,  each  Indaatrj,  ench  extended  reaearelL  The 
worka,  whooo  titlea  are  Kiven  above  (The  /futi- 
(uCei,  CommMmtaritty  tma  Eatayt  on  VitttUty  and 
AnudiiU  AgtnU)^  embrace  a  period  of  almost 
twenty  yean,  from  their  firat  to  their  last  dates 
of  publication,  and  the  most  tuperfleial  reader 
can  not  but  bear  witDe«a  to  the  eittgnlar  unity  of 
design  In  the  entire  aeries  of  works,  as  well  as  to 
their  carefnl  matority,  for  which  so  few  medical 
writers  of  the  old  or  new  world  have  labored,  and 
to  which  so  few  arrive.  This  testimonial  to  Uie 
genius  of  Paine,  In  which  the  medical  press  of 
America  so  cordially  unite.  Is  the  more  memora- 
ble when  we  call  to  mind  the  obetaclea  which  he 
has  enooanfeered,  the  elements  of  opposition 


through  which  he  has  advanced  to  raeh  beoon- 
ble  position.  Twenty  yean  ago  the  medmnieal 
and  chemical  doctrinea  of  physiology,  wbereby 
it  was  sought  to  abandon  the  Idea  of  a  distinel 
Princ^U  qf  I4f<^  ^ere  largely  adopted  by  lead- 
ing philosophers  of  the  wortd :  bat.  In  the  very 
&ce  of  those  prevailing  doctrinea,  I^ne  became 
at  onoe,  always--«nd  always  consistently  cwil- 
nently  the  champion  of  ritality  and  SDHdim. 
Theee  two  Ideas  are  the  IbnndatSon  and  key-staoe 
of  all  his  views.  He  had  the  wise  foieaigbl  t» 
anticipate  that  the  prevalent  opinions  of  twenty 
years  ago  were  nnetaMe;  and  thoogh  slowly 
working  his  way  onward  and  npwaid,  his  ani- 
mate orinmph  has  proved  the  bi^test  tribote  to 
bis  genins  and  sobolarriiip.*' 

**T0  the  laborious  thinking  sftndent  of  medi- 
cine every  wliere  we  commeod  tfa0  wiftSsigs  ef 
Martya  Fnlna.** 


From  the  Maine  Medical  and  Surffioal  Reporter,  January,  1800. 
**  Dr.  Paine  discusses  (in  the  Institutes)  with  |  sophioaL,  and,  if  we  admit  tbe 


marked  ability  the  points  of  difference  between 
the  vitalista,  of  whom  he  is  tbe  most  distinguish- 
ed exponent,  and  the  chemical  pbysiolt^ts.** 
"  Tne  arrangement  (of  the  sulOects)  is  phUo- 


autbor,  we  are  forced  by  his  admiraldfe 
al  reasoning  to  admit  the 
of  his  copcliiniffftf-** 


From  the  Fenlneular  and  Independent  Medioal  Journal^  Detroit,  Michigan, 
'■*'  We  may  safely  say  that  tUs  woriL  (the  Inati- 


T, 


tutee  of  M'  dieint)  Is  not  second  to  any  <Kie  of  the 
kind  In  the  language,  If  any  can  be  found  of  equal 
merit** 
» A  prafonnd  and  methodical  thinker  and  an 


enidtte  phUosopher,  Dr.  Paine  liaa 
snmmate  skill  in  jmh— nHny  hia 
truthful  theory  of  KifoUmi.  as  op, 
chemical  and  mechanical  ^'■■*i<"fa 
N.  D.  & 


to  I 

of  lifeL* 


From  the  New  York  Medical  Preee,  January  S8, 1860. 

''  This  eUboiate  work  (the  /mtttufss)  displays 
In  every  pace  the  profound  learning,  Immense- 
lesearBb,  and  sound  philosophy,  of  the  venerable 


and  distinguisbed  anther.    It  Is,  eft  tlie 
time,  a  triumphant  reftitatloo  of  tiae 
triaes  of  matenaUsm,  and  other  kindred 


P'roni  the  Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Jotimal,  fian  Frsnciaoo,  Cslifbrala,  December,  18B8L 


^^Is  there  a  science  of  Hedidne? 
there  Is,  but  it  Is,  like  the  tomb  of 


We  think 
Moees,  un- 
known to  this  day."  ^^  The  facts  exist ;  but  th(^ 
are  not  acknowled^d  by  all ;  they  are  not  classi- 
fied,*' Ac. 

^^  Our  author  has  attempted,  in  theee  Ingtituietit 
to  give  the  philosophy  of  medicine.  He  has  sne- 
ce^ed  in  ^ving  more  of  the  true  philoeophy  of 


medldne  than  has  ever  before  been  given  la  ai^ 
work.  There  Is  order,  Mquence,  and  harmony  to 
an  eminent  degree  in  this  work.  It  is  an  ed^ee, 
and  though  not  an  Fgyptlan  pyrsmid,  it  is  $tni  a 
magnificent  struetiue,  wbicb  few  men  fat  oar  pro- 
fieeuon  could  make  in 
more  ample  proportions.** 


From  the  Medical  Journal  t^f  North  CtaroKha,  April,  1850. 


*^  These  are  woric9  (The  Inatittttee  of  Medicine 
and  the  Med.  and  PhycSolog.  Ccmxn.)  of  vart  re- 
search, of  the  most  extensive  erudition,  and  of 
wonderfbl  ability,  reflecting  the  greatest  credit 
on  their  author,  his  country,  and  tbe  profession 
of  which  he  Is  a  member.  They  embrace,  In 
fact,  the  whole  arcana  of  medieiil  scienoe,  con- 
taining full  expositions  of  every  department  1n- 
claded  in  the  professfonal  curriculum,  presenting 
learned  and  erudite  traipses  on  all  topics  of  in- 
terest to  the  physician,  and  offering  so  wide  a 
field  for  contemplation  and  stodv  as  to  fill  us 
with  surprise  that  one  man  could  liave  aooom- 
pllshed  so  mnch.  There  is  an  unpretending  siro- 
plidty  In  his  style,  too,  which  Is  very  plearant 
and'  attractive,  especially  in  these  days  of  bom- 
bastic inflation  and  pedantic  superfluities.     In 


fact.  Dr.  Palne's  worki>  are  a  i 
the  most  carping  critic  can  deny  the  fact  withoot 
proving  bimself  too  ignorast  and  malirleas  fcr 
nifi  ofllice.  As  rpgards  the  great  snbjecte  of  *soi. 
Idism,*  '^hnmorallKm,*  ^vitalism,'  Ae.,  «bich  are 
so  extensively  discussed  in  these  booka,  we  have 
neither  the  time  nor  space  to  consider  them  at 
present,  but  can  only  eay  that  I>r.  Palm  saa- 
tsins  his  views  with  wonderful  plausibility,  era- 
ditimi,  snd  ability.  No  physician  should  esteem 
his  library  complete  antil  these  three  admirable 
vorks  have  been  added  to  It,  not  as  a  mere  0fr> 
nament  or  for  the  name  of  tbe  thing,  fant  te  be 
studied  carefully  and  continuously,  as  well  as  in 
that  spirit  of  exultation  which  the  pco-emineot 
Bticcera  of  a  fellow-countryman  must  engender 
in  every  patriotic  bosom.** 


Frvm,  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Jotimal  <^f  Medicine, 


Professor  R.  Wasbiov,  M.D.,  the  editor,  remarks 
that  «*Dr.  Marty n  Paine  Is,  by  all  comparixm, 
the  most  able  and  erudite  of  American  authors, 


and  the  special  chamirffln  of  those  great  doctriara 
of  VliAltsm  and  SoUdiMn,  to  the  i 
we  stand  at  ail  times  committed** 


PBOFES80R  PAINE'8  INSTITUTES  OF   MEDICINE. 


NOTICES  BY  DISTIKGUISHED 


NON-PROFESSIONAL  JOURNALS. 


Tm  FhyBiologieRl  ArticlM  in  this  muk  hsHng  attnoled  attaitloa  beyond  fhe  Umlts  «r  the  pr^- 
fessioDf  the  foIloirlDg  eztimcta  fttna  Nolleea  ere  selected  from  distiaguisbed  journals  which  are  not 
medical,  bat  in  which  the  Notices  were  OTldently  written  by  those  who  liad  studied  tlie  work,  and 
which,  therefore,  embody  pafaUe  opinion. 


From  the  ydrth  American  Review^  April,  1883. 


**This  work  oovera  the  entire  ground  of  physi- 
ologyf  pat)iology«  and  therapeutics,  and,  logical  in 
antingemeiit,  minute  in  subdivision,  affluent  in 
references  to  other  books,  and  continually  refer- 
ring back  aod  forward  to  its  own  pages,  it  consti- 
tutes an  admirable  system  of  medical  science. 
This  were  ample  praise^  But  in  addition  to  this, 
the  BiicceniTC  sut^eetii  are  treated  \j  Dr.  Paine 
with  great  condFeness,  indeed,  but  wlih  great 
vigor  and  earnestness,  with  flrequent  originality. 


and  in  a  style  which  shows  that,  when  his  opin- 
ione  colnolde  with  those  of  others,  they  are  yet  his 
through  tlie  independent  action  of  bis  own  mind. 
Then,  too«  if  he  agrees  with  no  one  else,  he  it 
uniformly  consistent  with  himself,  his  oondusioiie 
following  legitinistely  from  hla  premises,  and  bin 
Tiews  on  allied  departments  of  science  or  art  bear- 
log  tokens  that  they  belong  to  the  same  system, 
and  rest  on  parity  of  reason." 


J^'om  the  Methodist  (Quarterly  Review^  April,  186S. 


theoretic  materialib-m.  Agninst  this  torrent  Pro* 
feMSor  Paine  has  stood  Arm  as  a  column  of  ada- 
mant.** **  Wliatever  may  be  his  peculiarities  of 
belief,  all  parties  must  bear  testi  ony  t»  his  learn- 
ing, genius,  individuality,  and  pure  independence 
of  mind.** 


^*  Of  the  two  great  schools,  namely,  the  Chem- 
ical and  tlie  Vital,  Dr.  Paine  is  a  leader  If  not  the 
head  of  the  latter."  ^^From  the  hi^h  character 
of  the  chemical  theorlsto,  and  the  plausibility  of 
their  pr.^ten-ions,  they  seemed,  for  a  while,  to 
carry  with  a  rush  every  thing  before  them.  Med- 
ical Bcienoe  was  thus  tending  to  a  system  of  low 

From  the  Ameriean  (^uarterlp  Chwreh  Review,  April,  1868. 

"In  the  Appendix  the  Author  attempts  to  de- 
monHrate  the  substantive  ezl^tence  of  the  Soul 
and  the  Instinetive  IMnciple  upon  physidoglcal 
grounds.    The  demoostration  is  exceedingly  able, 


and  reftites  effectively,  we  think,  the  materialism 
of  the  dny,  by  which  infideli  would  rob  tiie  soul 
of  ite  immortality.** 


From  the  Boston  BevUw,  Mexch,  IMS. 


"Its  stroDg  points  are  a  broad  and  thorough 
trpatmrnt  of  the  whole  scienoe  of  physioiotiQr, 
pathologv,  and  therapeuticx :  a  sturdy  conviction 
of  the  soundness  of  Its  positions ;  a  clear  under- 
standiiigof  the  opposing  theories ;  and  a  vigorous 
classic,  concbe,  and  unflindting  style  of  writing.** 


^*Tn  a  labored  supplementary  dissertation  ho 
contends  with  great  cogency  for  the  dlHlnct  ex- 
istence and  immortality  of  the  soul,  ag^^st  tho 
materialists  and  all  who,  confounding  reason  with 
instinct,  push  us  downward  toward  annihila- 
tion.** 


From  the  Neu  York  Evening  Pott,  August  8, 1968. 


"  Dr.  Palne'e  works  ere  of  the  highest  order  of 
medical  scholarship.  The  vdume  before  nn  re. 
quires  no  praise.  It  is  a  most  valuable  magaslne 
of  therapeutical  sciences,  containing,  as  it  does, 
the  results  of  thorouf^h  investigation  which  are 
here  carefully  dif?ested  and  applied.  The  learn- 
ed author  discards  utterly  any  dependence  upon 
organic  chemi^'try  for  the  prosecution  of  physio- 
logic<4l  or  pathological  research,  and  proves  his 
pMltions  by  quotations  fixmi  Lehmann. 

From  the  Nolo  York  Daily 

**  Professor  Paine*8  Tnotttutee  of  MedMne  are 
based  on  broad  and  promin(>nt  prindples  of  Na- 
ture.** '* » Snlidism  and  vltsllsm,*  the  book  opens, 
*will  form  the  basis  of  these  Institutes;*  and  to 
the  eluddation  of  th^e  time-tried  doctrines,  and 
to  their  defense  against  Chemical  Philosophy  and 
kindred  neologisms,  he  brings  the  results  of  long 
and  severe  investiflmtion  and  eminent  knowledge. 
He  does  not  scruple  to  enter  the  lists  snd  try  his 
lance  sgainst  th<>  glittering  armor  of  Lnnio  and 
HvuROLUT.  and  it  i<<  apparent  to  every  one  that 
the  blows  are  well  aimed,  and  the  weapon  impelled 
by  a  ttont  arm,  guided  by  a  clear  eye,  with  a  vig. 
orous  brain  behind  If.**    *'  We  do  not  pittcnd  to 


**The  most  curious  chapter,  for  metephvsl- 
dans,  will  be  found  In  the  Appendix,  where  Dr. 
Paine  has  embodied  an  enay  on  the  *Sonl  and 
Instinct,  physically  distinguished  from  material- 
ism.' 

"  Many  of  the  poeftlons  taken  by  Dr.  Faine  are 
original  with  him.  He  is  a  physidan  of  extraor- 
dinary attelnments;  and  hb  wo-ks  have  been 
liberally  copied  from  at  home  and  abroad.'* 


TVmee,  February  7, 1868. 

eommrad  the  work  to  the  Profeaslnn.  Tt  It  already 
thomughly  appredated  there.  But  the'e  are  now 
such  a  l«i^  nnmber  of  nnn-professlonal  students 
uad  Investigxtors  In  this  6eld  of  researeh  that  we 
wish  to  call  attention  to  this  new  edition  of  a 
standnrd  professional  book.**  ^^  In  a  very  enter- 
taining chapter  on  the  *  Rights  of  Authors.*  In 
whksh  Professor  Paine  diMects  the  dahns  of  those 
who  pretend  to  have  antedated  him  in  the  discov- 
ery of  some  valuable  principle^,  and  in  the  state- 
ment of  some  importnnt  theories,  he  dearly  shows 
his  priority  in  research,  discovery,  and  promnlga* 
tkm  of  the  doctrines  in  qnestioQ.** 


PROPBSflOfi  PAIM£*S  INSTITUTES  OF  MEDlCiNK 


From  1h$  TcamUon  (HaaiL) 

*^  This  inaaive  work  ifl  alike  renuxkable  for  thA 
nnge  of  ifta  learning  and  the  rigor  of  its  kgie. 
We  feel,  aa  we  read,  that  Profeaaor  Paine  is  not 
onlf  Tast  in  hia  aweepe,  bat  nnerrlsg  in  the  return 
of  hia  cnnrea.  Aa  an  Inqoiir  into  wliat  b  eo  fkr 
known  of  the  treatment  of  diseases  as  to  liaVe  been 
demonstrated  by  long  and  enlightened  pmctioef 
thia  elaborate  woric  \b  most  thorongh  in  its  array 
of  UctBt  and  aingnlaiAy  Tigimma  in  iu  reaaooing. 
It  is  emphatically  a  student's  book;  and  yet  no 
one  capable  of  drawing  an  infisrenoe  m>m  premisee^ 


Gtoettai  February,  1868. 

and  of  undentaiidiog  bow  imwiiIww  Aenid  be  » 
lablisbed,  ean  read  these  Mnstitnte^ 
growing  in  wiadacn  od  Uie  Mil^eet,  if  he  do 
find  oanae  to  east  oat  aonw  erade 
opialoBs  whieh  be  had  previoaBly 
Certainly,  eo  antagoniatic  are  enratiTe  theorie^ 
that  it  behooTOi  every  man  to  inquire  for  biaiarif ; 
and  nowhere  can  be  look  with  more 
for  the  legaeiaa  which  all  tba  ages  have  beqi 
to  the  heeling  art  than  in  thia 


From  the  Philaddphia  FrttSbyterian  Stamdardt  FMrnsry,  IML 


**  Dr.  Paine  does  not  do  himsdf  Josdoa,  as  tliia, 
Instead  of  the  serenth,  la  really  the  eighth  edition 
of  his  great  work.'* 

**  After  twenty  yean^  acqoaintanoe  with  Uie 
ediools  of  Edinbargh,  Dublin,  London,  and  Phila- 
delphia, we  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  we  have 
aeldom  met  with  any  single  work  that  Is  better 
ealeulated  to  stimolate  an  active  ndnd  that  is  real- 
ly and  earnestly  engaged  in  the  puivait  of  medical 
knowledge  tlwa  in  tiiis  woric  of  Dr.  Paine  now  be- 
fbie  OS.    Dr.  Paine  grasps  every  aol^eet  with  the 


hand  of  a  ciani.**  ^^The 
this  book,  if  lie  have  •  eapatity  to 
demonstration,  will  never  confound  our 
oiganisation  with  that  which  dwells  wfthla  I 
**  We  commend  thia  really  leamed,  vaaly 
wondennuly  suggestive  treatlae  to  ah  oar 
medical  Mends ;  and  In  order  that  eaaac 
of  them  may  know  onr  eatimatlon  of  fta 
ahall  take  care  to  have  thia,  oar  Jod^BcA 
merltai  made  known  to  the  medleal 
dty." 


sfift 


From  ik$  Am/ertcan  Prubyterian^  Fhlladeiphia,  1868. 


In  a  se60Qd  notice  of  the  seventh  edition  of  the 
Institutes,  the  writer  says  that:  *' A  earefnl  ex- 
amination of  this  work  shows  the  author  to  have 
a  fine  mind,  highly  cultivated,  and  ardently  de- 
voted to  the  advancement  of  his  profession.  He 
seems  to  have  read  and  earefhlly  digested  almost 
every  thing  of  valne  written  npoo  it    Tmth  is 


ever  the  oMect  before  his  mlnd^  and  while  be  ststei 
bis  own  opinions  strongly,  we  admire  the  CurBssi 
with  whidi  be  presents  the  views  of  those  oppond 
to  him.**  *'The  prindplea  of  the  woek  vifl  be  a 
safe  guide  to  the  active  phyaddan,  and  may  be 
tmated  tn  easee  of  doolit  aild  daacar.** 


From  ZiofCo  Herald  and  Wedtgan  /otfrnoZ,  Ja&nary,  1883L 


"We  commend  the  *  Institutes*  to  physldans 
and  to  scholan  at  all  proftselona.  It  ehonld  be  In 
crery  public  library." 

^*  The  axgomenta  to  abow  ftnm  plqnlolagy  thai 


the  mind  li  a  spirit,  and  the  Vevdatioa  of  its  im- 
mortality is  reasonable,  are  original  and  prsfiRmd, 
and  tery  strongly  expressed.** 


From  the  Jfew  Fork  Obteraeri  Jaanaiy  7, 1861 


**  The  medieal  student  makes  the  Institntes  of 
Medicine  his  text-book,  and  every  intelligent  per- 
son who  reads  it  with  attention  finds  a  field  of 
knowledge  opened  up  to  his  mind  that  oonatantly 
Aimisbes  him  meet  important  and  useful  inalrno- 
Uon.    It  la  often  said  that  wlten  a  man  be^na  to 


read  medleal  books  he  imaglnas  Umeelf  the  vfe> 
thn  of  all  the-diseasea  he  reada  o£  Silefa  a  abib- 
sophieal  work  as  this  will  not  leave  hia  hafaie  to 
an  evil  Hke  that,  but  he  will  leai 
principlea  on  which  health  and  lift  i 


From  the  New  York  Sunday  Ttnes^  January  11, 1883. 


relative  bnnehes  of  stady,  an  eUbocabdy  tmled 
In  theae  *  Instltntea.*  and  an  eztiaordlnaiy  amooal 
or  information  is  given  on  the  sul^lect  at  ph;aio> 
iMical  and  pathological  ebemlstiy,  the  predaetiop 
or  animal  sngari  the  abaocptioa  and  dicnlatka  of 
plants,**  Ac. 


^^Dr.  Paine^s  diaenasioa  of  the  vital  principle 
and  its  properties  will  deeply  interest  many  a  read- 
er beeiues  medical  practitionen  and  studente,  and 
his  whole  treatment  of  the  tui^wt  of  organle  phi- 
losophy  will  be  found  at  once  able,  eloquent,  eru- 
dite, and  full  of  remaricable  originality.**  **  Phys- 
iology, pathology,  and  therapeutics,  with  all  their 

From  the  New  York  Evening  Eaepruss  January  10, 1868. 
•*  A  noeft  v^uable  book  the  ^  Inatitutaa*  must  I  amudng  and  instructive  one  Ibr  tiM  geaecal  lead* 
be  for  the  pcaetical  physician,  as  weU  as  a  moat  |  er.** 

jFVom  the  New  York  Chriatian  Times,  Janoaxy  22, 1968. 

^'  Crittdsm  Is  not  the  thing  required  in  respect 
to  this  learned  and  philosophical  volume.  It  ia 
enffldent  that  we  call  atteatioa  to  thia  astho  aev- 
caih  •ditlon  of  an  opuo  magmfm  of  the  highest 

From  the  New  York  Commerelal  AdverOeer^  January  18, 1868. 

**  TMs  seventh  edition  of  the  ^  Inetitntee*  is  the  I  brotherphysiciana  and  thelrsvoeessora  SacMesfal 
aathoi'slegacy,morevalttablethanniblea,  tohia  iwiUhebewboatudleaandlolknrslta 

From  the  CongregatUmidiet,  Boston,  January,  1863. 

*^The  Institutes  of  Medicine  Is  an  invaluable 
repoeitory  of  soientifie  information  and  a  lasting 
nonnment  of  the  auUior^  industry,  skill,  learn- 
inp,  and  genius.  He  enters  on  his  work  with  the 
fheility  of  an  adept  and  the  vigor  of  an  athlete. 
Entertaining  a  lofty  scorn  of  empixidtm,  he  slow- 
ly  gathen  fitet  on  fact,  piling  them  ap  into  a  firm 


authority  among  medical  men.  Its  antbor  is  both 
known  and  hontored  aa  the  patriarch  of  Americaa 
phyeielaBs,  and  aa  a  eavnn  of  whom  the  profcariiTn 
la  JuaUy  proud.** 


foundation  for  the  temple  wUdi  he  wooU 
whom  solidity,  proportioiia,  and  eflect,  we  ca 
fail  to  adsiklre.**  '"To  hia  oppooeobs  as  well  aa  to 
his  adherents,  the  book  most  be  of  an  Ineetlmablc 
valne.  Symmetrkal  In  ^pAua,  exhaostive  in 
tail,  elear  in  style,  devoted  in  spirit,  It  ia  al 
•ug^Bitlve  and  aatialbctoxy.* 
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From  ths  Chrittittn  IntslUffenoer^  New  York,  Februaiy,  IMS. 

«*The  *•  Inatittttes*  is  a  monoment  of  leuniog;  I  promiBe  of  the  wide  and  lasting  influence  it  is  yet 
and  the  reception  it  has  already  had  is  no  empty  |  to  exert*' 


«i 


jnwn  th»  Chicago  (Illinois)  Journal^  Febmary,  1868. 


«^  To  the  unprofessional  reader  the  essay  on  the 
Soul  and  Instinct,  in  wtdeh  the  substantive  ex- 
istence of  the  former  and  the  principle  of  the  lat* 
ter  are  demonstrated,  is  one  of  abounding  inter- 


est MateriallBm  will  find  many  difflcnlt  prol>- 
lems  to  solve  in  the  erudite  and  ffiftntiflq  aign- 
ments  of  the  Author.** 


From  the  MagmiUe  <Kentndky)  Eaglt,  FebnMry,  18(8. 

"  The  ^Instittttefl*  is  a  monument  of  his  learn- 
ing and  indnstiy.  Although  4ifliBring  widely  with 
the  prominent  modem  pathologists  in  regard  to 
many  views  of  medidne,  he  does  so  with  manli- 
ness  and  candor,  and  his  own  opinions  are  urged 


with  great  learning^  and  with  the  utmost  sincerity 
and  fairness.  It  sliould  be  in  the  library  of  every 
reading  physician,  and  especially  prised  in  that, 
in  addiuon  to  its  being  elaborate,  vigorons,  and 
learned,  it  Is  a  Aome  book.*^ 


From  ths  Preabyterian  Witnua^  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1863. 


^^ '  My  aim,*  says  Dr.  Paine '  is  truth.*  To  what 
extent  he  has  succeeded  in  his  aim,  there  will,  of 
course,  be  difference  of  opinion.  In  our  Judg- 
ment, however,  he  has  succeeded  In  embodying  in 

From  the  Buffalo  (N. 

*'  Even  to  non-nrofessional  eyes  a  cursory  glance 
over  the  pages  oi  this  great  work  reveals,  to  some 
extent,  the  nerculean  labor  which  its  preparation 
must  have  Involved.  The  work  before  us  is  not 
only  a  complete  digest  of  all  that  is  known  of  the 
limitleafl  subjects  it  discusses,  but,  venturing  bold- 
ly beyond  the  sphere  of  prevlons  exptorations,  Dr. 
Paine  has  brought  in  a  harvest  of  discoveries,  by 


his  Institutes  a  vast  amount  of  truth,  sufficient  to 
entitle  the  work  to  the  oonfldenoe,  and  secure  it 
the  patronage,  both  of  the  Frofessloii  and  of  a 
generous  and  ajqpredating  public.** 

,  Y.)  Jowmal,  1868. 

which  science  li  endnrlne^y  enriched.**  ^*  It  is 
not  necessary  that  we  should  say  more  in  com- 
mendation of  so  noble  a  contribution  to  sdence. 
We  make  but  few  books  like  thb  in  America,  and 
such  as  are  produced  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  for 
the  sake  of  our  National  fiune,  if  for  no  hifl^m: 
reason,  should  be  received  with  due  pride  and  iq)- 
predation.** 


From  the  Woreeeter  (Mass.) 

**  The  excellent  portrait,  prefixed  to  the  ^  Insti- 
tutes,* indicates  the, character  of  the  man;  one 
who  is  an  acute  observer,  who  takes  no  superficial 
view  of  sulijects,  but  investigates  deeply  and  wide- 
ly, finding  the  causes  of  phenomena,  however  pro- 
found may  be  the  research  required,  and  tracing 
those  causes  to  all  their  consequences,  however  in- 
timate or  remote ;  with  that  moral  courage,  none 
too  common  among  men,  that  reaches  cooclusians 


PaXladitmL,  February,  1868. 

emphatically  its  own,  and  has  no  hesitation  in  the 
avowal  of  convictions  deliberately  formed.  From 
such  intellectual  power,  cultivated  mainly  by  its 
own  effort,  and  acting  upon  the  dictates  of  its  own 
independent  Judgment,  such  a  volume  as  this, 
where  there  is  the  requisite  mental  activity,  comes 
as  naturally  as  the  ripe  com  comes  fromue  prin- 
ciple of  life  in  the  genninating  seed.** 
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